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PREFACE, 


A  WORD  of  explanation  on  the  appearance  so  soon  of  a  new  edition, 
breaking  the  orderly  triennial  sequence  of  previous  editions.  Through  an 
oversight,  the  fourth  edition  was  not  copyrighted  in  Great  Britain,  and 
an  unauthorized  edition  was  promptly  issued  at  a  greatly  reduced  price, 
which  has  interfered  with  the  legitimate  sale  of  the  book  in  Great  Britain 
and  Canada.  In  no  other  way  than  by  the  issue  of  this,  a  new  edition,  could 
copyright  be  obtained.  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  make  a  number 
of  additions  and  alterations.  A  great  many  corrections  have  been  made  at 
the  suggestions  of  friends  and  correspondents,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted. 

W.  0. 
Johns  Hopkins  nospiTAL. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Many  and  important  changes  have  been  made  in  this  edition.  The 
article  on  Typhoid  Fever  has  been  in  great  part  rewritten,  and  there  is 
embodied  in  it  the  additional  experience  of  my  clinic.  The  subject  of 
malaria  has  had  to  be  recast,  and  the  important  new  matter  on  etiology 
and  prophylaxis  has  been  added.  Dysentery,  Yellow  Fever,  and  the  Plague 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  so  many  workers  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  our  knowledge.  I  have  tried  to  bring 
these  articles  up  to  date,  and  in  rewriting  them  have  kept  in  mind  the 
neetls  of  physicians  practicing  in  the  tropics.  On  the  all-important  dis- 
ease. Pneumonia,  the  student  will  find  many  new  paragraphs.  I  have 
incorporated  in  the  article  on  Di])htheria  the  model  work  which  has  been 
done  by  McCollom  and  by  Councilman  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Boston 
City  Ho-^pital.  On  Small-pox,  Cerebro-spinal  Fever,  Rheumatic  Fever,  and 
many  others  of  the  acute  infections,  new  points  are  added  on  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

Dr.  Futcher,  my  first  assistant,  has  analyzed  for  this  edition  the  ex- 
perience of  my  clinic  for  the  past  twelve  years  on  Diabetes  and  Gout,  in 
which  sections  much  new  matter  has  been  incorporated.  The  sections  on 
Obesity  and  Arthritis  Deformans  have  been  changed. 

Practically  new  articles,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  those  on  Acute  Tuber- 
culosis, Diseases  of  the  Pancreas,  Splenic  Ana»mia,  Arsenical  Poisoning, 
Herpes  Zoster,  Adiposis  Dolorosa,  Fibrinous  Bronchitis,  Albumosuria, 
Oxaluria,  Meniere's  Disease,  Aphasia,  Combined  Sclerosis  of  the  Cord, 
Myasthenia  Gravis,  Congenital  Aneurism,  Surgical  Treatment  of  Aneurism 
and  Scurvy. 

Dr.  McCrae  has  analyzed  for  this  edition  the  material  of  the  clinic  on 
Pernicious  Anremia  and  Leukaemia. 

Minor  changes,  too  numerous  to  mention,  have  been  incorporated,  and 
my  aim  has  been  to  deserve — and,  if  possible,  to  repay  in  some  slight  meas- 
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ore — the  confid^ice  which  the  profeadon  has  shown  in  the  prerious  edi- 
tions of  the  work. 

I  have  again  to  thank  many  friends  for  xalnaUe  help— my  coUeagae^ 
Dr.  W.  H.  Welch,  whom  I  have  consolted  on  many  questions;  Dr.  H.  H. 
Thomas,  for  a  revision  of  the  article  on  Aphasia,  and  for  many  additions 
in  the  section  on  the  Xenrous  System;  my  associates  and  assistants,  Drs. 
Thayer.  Fntcher.  licCrae,  T.  E.  Brown,  L.  P.  Hamburger,  and  Bofns  Cole, 
for  much  important  aid:  Dr.  Simon  Flejmer,  now  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  information  upon  the  forms  of  Dysentery;  Dr^  W.  G. 
UacCallum  and  £.  L.  Opie,  for  notes  fiom  the  Pathologic^  Department. 

To  friends  too  numerous  to  mention  I  am  veiy  grateful  for  memoianda, 
pointing  out  errors  or  TnaVing  sugge^ons — two  I  must  mention  by  name, 
H.  D.  Bolleston  and  George  Blumer. 

In  passing  through  the  press  the  work  has  again  had  the  advantage 
of  the  supervision  of  Dr.  F.  B.  Smith.  To  my  secreiaiy.  Miss  B.  O. 
Humpton.  I  am  indebted  for  constant  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  edi* 
tion  and  for  the  revision  of  the  index. 

William  Ostfh 
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SECTION  L 
SPEOIFIO  ESTEOTIOUS  DISEASES. 


I.    TYPHOID   FEVER. 

Deflxiition. — ^A  general  infection  caused  by  bacillus  typhosus,  charac- 
terized anatomically  by  hyperplasia  and  ulceration  of  the  lymph-follicles 
of  theJnteatines,  swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands  and  spleen,  andjparen- 
chymatous  changes  in  the  other  organs.  While  these  lesions  are  almost 
constant,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  local  changes  are  slight  or  absent, 
and  there  are  others  with  intense  localization  of  the  poison  in  the  lungs, 
spleen,  kidneys,  or  cerebro-spinal  system.  Clinically  the  disease  is  marked 
/,  by  fev^r,  4t  rose-colored  eruption,5diarrhoea,^abdominal  tenderness, "^tygj- 
panites,  andifenlargement  of  the  spleen;  but  these  symptoms  are  extremely 
inconstant,  an^  even  the  fever  varies  in  its  character. 

Historical  Note. — Huxham,  in  his  remarkable  EsgayDJi  FQvers^  had 
"^^  taken  notice  of  the  very  great  difference  there  is  between  the  putrid 
malignant  and  the  slow  nervous  fever."  In  1813  Pierre  Bretonneau,  of 
Tours,  distinguished  "  dothi6nenterite "  as  a  separate  disease;  and  Petit 
and  Serres  described  entero-mesenteric  fever.  In  1829  Louis'  great  work 
appeared,  in  which  the  name  "  typhoid  "  was  given  to  the  fever.  At  this 
period  typhoid  fever  alone  prevailed  in  Paris,  and  it  was  universally  be- 
lieved to  be  identical  with  the  continued  fever  of  Great  Britain,  where 
in  reality  typhoid  and  typhus  coexisted;  and  the  intestinal  lesion  was 
regarded  as  an  accidental  occurrence  in  the  course  of  ordinary  typhus. 
Louis'  students  returning  to  their  homes  in  different  countries  had  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  the  prevalent  fevers  in  the  thorough  and  systematic 
manner  of  their  master.  Among  these  were  certain  young  American 
physicians,  to  one  of  whom,  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia,  is  due  the  great 
honor  of  having  first  clearly  laid  down  the  differences  between  the  two 
diseases.  His  papers  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
1837,  are  the  first  which  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  their  clinical 
and  anatomical  distinctions.  The  studies  of  James  Jackson,  Sr.  and  Jr., 
of  Enoch  Hale  and  of  George  C.  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  and  of  Alfred  Still6 
and  Austin  Flint  made  the  subject  very  familiar  in  American  medicine. 
1  1 


2  SPECIFIC  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

In  1842  Elisha  Bartlett's  work  appeared,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
a  systematic  treatise,  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  were  separately  considered 
with  admirable  clearness.  In  Great  Britain  the  recognition  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  diseases  was  very  slow,  and  was  due  largely  to 
A.  P.  Stewart,  of  Glasgow,  and,  finally,  to  the  careful  studies  of  Jenner 
between  1849  and  1850. 

Etiology. — General  Prevalence. — Typhoid  fever  prevails  especially  in 
temgerate^  climates,  in  which  it  constitutes  the  most  common  continued 
fever.  Widely  distributed  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  probably 
presents  everywhere  the  same  essential  characteristics,  and  is  everywhere 
an  index  of  the  sanitary  intelligence  of  a  community.  Defective  drainage 
and  contaminated  water  supply  are  the  two  special  conditions  favoring 
the  distribution  and  growth  of  the  bacilli;  filth,  overcrowding,  and  bad 
ventilation  are  accessories  in  lowering  the  resistance  of  the  individuals 
exposed. 

While  improved  sanitation  has  done  much  to  reduce  the  mortality  from 
typhoid  fever,  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  a  reduction  amounting  to 
45.4  per  cent  in  21  out  of  24  English  towns  (Dreschf eld)  (figures  illustrat- 
ing which  will  be  referred  to  under  Prophylaxis),  the  disease  is  still  far  too 
prevalent,  and  in  suburban  and  rural  districts  in  this  country  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  it  is  on  the  increase.  In  J£20  the  death-rate  from 
typhoid  fever  pet  100,000  of  population  was,  in  the  United  States,  46^7; 
in  England  and  Wales,  17.9;  in  Italy,  65.8;  in  Austria,  47.0;  and  in  Prus- 
sia, 20.4. 

Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  was  issued  (1898)  there  have  been 
three  great  object  lessons  in  typhoid  fever. 

(a)  The  Spanish- American  War, — According  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  Walter  Reed,  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  and  Edward  0. 
Shakespeare,  one  fifth  of  the  soldiers  in  the  national  encampments  in 
the  United  States  had  typhoid  fever.  Among  107,973  men  there  were 
20,738  cases — 19.26  per  cent.  In  90  per  cent  of  the  volunteer  regiments 
the  disease  broke  out  within  eight  weeks  of  going  into  camp.  The  Com- 
mission points  out  that  typhoid  fever  is  so  widely  distributed  in  this 
countr}'  that  cases  are  likely  to  appear  in  any  regiment  within  a  few 
weeks  after  organization.  So  universal  is  the  disease  that  in  all  modern 
campaigns  it  has  usually  appeared  within  two  months,  and  has  proved  the 
most  fatal  of  camp  diseases.  The  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were  86.24 
per  cent  of  the  total  deaths.  Camp  pollution,  flies  as  carriers  of  con- 
tagion, the  transportation  of  the  poison  in  the  clothing,  the  dissemination 
of  infection  through  the  air  in  the  form  of  dust  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  the  important  factors  in  the  widespread  prevalence  of 
the  disease. 

(b)  The  Philadelphia  Epidemic  of  7c<?9c<?-'P9.— Philadelphia,  a  city  of 
1,300,000  inhabitants,  gets  its  water  from  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware 
Rivers,  the  watersheds  of  which  are  populous  with  numerous  towns.  The 
water  is  pumped  directly  into  reservoirs,  and  distributed  without  filtration. 
In  1897  the  total  number  of  cases  reported  was  2,994,  with  401  deaths. 
In  the  autumn  of  1898  there  was  a  sudden  increase,  and  1,094  cases  were 
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reported  in  September,  due  in  part,  of  course,  to  the  influx  of  soldiers  with 
typhoid  fever.  The  total  number  of  eases  for  the  year  was  6,097,  with 
639  deaths.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1899  there  were  5,861  eases 
reported,  with  638  deaths.  The  total  for  the  year  was  7,985  cases,  with 
948  deaths. 

(c)  The  South  African  War. — To  end  of  March,  1901,  the  oflScial  returns 
give  for  the  English  army  25,359  cases  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  with 
5,302  deaths.  This  is  a  percentage  of  13.09  per  100,  in  comparison  with 
19.26  in  the  American  army,  and  31.8  among  the  Germans  before  Metz. 
In  South  Africa,  as  in  America,  the  disease  was  essentially  one  of  the 
standing  camps;  troops  constantly  on  the  move  were  rarely  much  affected. 
WTiile  contaminated  water  was  no  doubt  an  important  factor,  as  it  always 
is  in  camp  pollution,  yet  certain  of  the  conditions  of  Africa  were  peculiar. 
Faecal  and  urinary  contamination  must  have  been  very  common,  as  in  the 
cooking,  performed  in  the  open  air,  sand  "  entered  largely  into  every  article 
of  food."  As  there  was  a  perfect  plague  of  flies,  they  were  no  doubt  an 
important  factor  in  the  infection  of  both  food  and  drink.  The  conditions 
in  camp  life  favor  the  personal  infection  from  man  to  man. 

Season, — It  prevails  most  in  the  autumn  months.  Of  1,889  cases  ad- 
mitted to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  in  twenty  years,  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  were  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October.  Of  829 
cases  treated  during  ten  years  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  460  occurred 
during  these  months.  It  hae.been  well  called  the  autumnal  fever.  It  has 
been  observed  to  be  especially  prevalent  in  hot  and  dry  seasons.  According 
to  Pettenkofer,  epidemics  are  most  common  when  the  ground-water  is  low, 
under  which  circumstances  the  springs  and  water-sources  drain  more  thor- 
oughly contaminated  foci  and  are  more  likely  to  be  highly  charged  with 
poison.  It  may  be  also,  as  Baumgarten  suggests,  that  in  dry  seasons  the 
poison  is  more  disseminated  in  the  dust. 

Sex. — Males  and  females  are  about  equally  liable  to  the  disease,  but 
males  with  typhoid  are  much  more  frequently  admitted  into  hospitals. 

Age. — Typhoid  fever  is  a  ^isei*?.^  of  yoijth  and  early  adult  life.  The 
greatest  .aiificeptihility.  is  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Of 
829  cases  treated  to  May  15,  1899,  in  my  wards  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  there  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  99;  between  fifteen  and 
twenty,  159;  between  twenty  and  thirty,  393;  between  thirty  and  forty, 
125;  between  forty  and  fifty,  40;  between  fifty  and  sixty,  6;  above  sixty, 
6;  age  not  given,  1.*  Cases  are  rare  over  sixty,  although  Manges  believes 
that  they  are  more  common  than  the  records  show.  As  the  course  is  often 
atypical  the  diagnosis  may  be  uncertain.  In  two  of  my  cases  the  disease 
was  not  recognized  until  the  autopsy.  It  is  not  very  infrequent  in  child- 
hood, but  infants  are  rarely  attacked.  Murchison  saw  a  case  at  the  sixth 
month.  There  is  no  evidence  that^  the  disease  is  congenital  even  in  cases 
in  which  the  mother  has  contracted  it  late  in  pregnancy. 

Immunity. — Not  all  exposed  to  the  infection  take  the  disease.  Some 
families  seem  more  susceptible  than  others.    One  attack  usually  protects. 

♦  The  figures  here  given  are  from  the  Studies  on  Typhoid  Fever,  1, 11,  and  III,  in  vols. 
!?,  T,  and  viii  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports. 
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Two  attacks  have  been  described  within  a  year.  "  Of  2,000  cases  of  enteric 
fever  at  the  Hamburg  General  Hospital,  only  14  persons  were  aflEected  twice 
and  only  1  person  three  times  '^  (Dreschf eld). 

BaoillUB  typhOBHS.— The  researches  of  Eberth,  Koch,  Gaffky,  and  others 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  special  micro-organism  constantly  associated 
with  typhoid  fever,  (a)  General  Characters. — It  is  a  rather  short,  thick, 
flagellated,  motile  bacillus,  with  rounded  ends,  in  one  of  which,  sometimes 
in  both  (particularly  in  cultures),  there  can  be  seen  a  glistening  round 
body,  at  one  time  believed  to  be  a  spore;  but  these  polar  structures  are 
probably  only  areas  of  degenerated  protoplasm.  It  grows  readily  on  various 
nutritive  media,  and  can  now  be  differentiated  from  bacillus  coli  com- 
munis, with  which,  and  with  certain  other  bacilli,  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded. 
This  organism  fulfils  two  of  the  requirements  of  Koch^s  law — it  is  con- 
stantly present,  and  it  grows  outside  the  body  in  a  specific  manner.  The 
third  requirement,  the  production  of  the  disease  experimentally  by  the 
cultures,  has  not  yet  been  met.  Probably  the  animals  used  for  experi- 
mentation are  not  susceptible  to  typhoid  fever.  The  bacilli  or  their  toxins 
inoculated  in  large  quantities  into  the  blood  of  rabbits  are  pathogenic, 
and  in  some  instances  ulcerative  and  necrotic  lesions  in  the  intestine  may 
be  produced.  But  similar  intestinal  lesions  may  be  caused  by  other  bac- 
teria, including  bacillus  coli  communis. 

Cultures  are  killed  within  ten  minutes  by  a  temperature  of  60®  C. 
They  may  live  for  eighteen  weeks  at  — -S**  C,  although  most  die  within 
two  weeks,  and  all  within  twenty-two  weeks  (Park).  The  typhoid  bacillus 
resists  ordinary  drying  for  months,  unless  in  very  thin  layers,  when  it  is 
killed  in  five  to  fifteen  days.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  completely  destroy 
them  in  from  four  to  ten  hours'  exposure.  Bouillon  cultures  are  destroyed 
by  carbolic  acid,  1  to  200,  and  by  corrosive  sublimate,  1  to  2,500. 

(b)  Distribution  in  the  Body. — In  recent  typhoid  infections  the  bacilli 
are  found  in  the  lymphoid  tissues  of  the  intestines,  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  in  the  spleen,  in  the  bone  marrow,  in  the  liver,  and  in  the  bile. 
They  occur  also  in  irregular  clumps  in  the  contents  of  the  intestines  and 
in  the  stools;  and  since  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion (Eisner,  Piorkowski)  they  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  latter  in 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  examined.  They  may,  however,  be  incapable 
of  demonstration  even  in  fatal  cases.  The  bacilli  may  be  demonstrated 
in  the  blood  and  rose  spots  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  They  occur  in  the 
urine  in  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Their  presence  in  sweat  and 
sputa  has  been  reported  in  a  few  instances.  From  the  endocardial  vegeta- 
tions, from  meningeal  and  pleural  exudates,  and  from  foci  of  suppuration 
in  various  parts,  the  bacilli  have  also  been  isolated. 

(f)  The  Bacilli  Outside  the  Body. — In  sterile  water  the  bacilli  retain 
their  vitality  for  weeks,  but  under  ordinary  conditions,  in  competition  with 
saprophytes,  disappear  within  fourteen  days.  Whether  an  increase  in  water 
can  occur  is  not  finally  settled,  but  it  probably  may  take  place  to  some 
extent  at  first.  Their  detection  in  the  water  is  difficult,  and  although 
they  undoubtedly  have  been  found,  many  such  discoveries  previously  re- 
ported are  not  certain  on  account  of  the  inaccurate  differentiation  of  the 
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typhoid  bacillus  and  varieties  of  the  colon  bacillus  closely  resembling  it. 
Both  Prudden  and  Ernst  have  found  it  in  water  filters. 

In  ice  they  may  live  as  long  as  eighteen  weeks,  though  a  majority  die 
within  two  weeks. 

In  milk  the  bacilli  undergo  rapid  development  without  changing  its 
appearance.  They  may  persist  for  three  months  in  sour  milk,  and  may 
live  for  several  days  in  butter  made  from  infected  cream. 

Bobertson  has  shown  that  under  entirely  natural  conditions  typhoid 
bacilli  may  live  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  for  eleven  months.  In 
faeces,  under  ordinary  conditions,  they  may  live  for  months. 

The  direct  infection  by  dust  of  exposed  food-stuflfs,  such  as  milk,  is 
very  probable.  The  bacilli  retain  their  vitality  for  many  weeks;  in  gar- 
den earth  twenty-one  days,  in  filter-sand  eighty-two  days,  in  dust  of  the 
street  thirty  days,  on  linen  sixty  to  seventy  days,  on  wood  thirty-two  days. 
(For  additional  details  on  the  bacillus  see  Horton-Smith's  Goulstonian 
Lectures,  1900.) 

Modes  of  Gonveyanoe. — (a)  Contagion, — The  possibility  of  the  direct 
transmission  through  the  air  from  one  person  to  another  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, although,  as  shown  by  Germano,  when  completely  dried  in  air-cur- 
rents, the  specific  bacillus  quickly  dies.  There  are  house  epidemics  in 
which  contamination  of  water  or  food  could  be  almost  positively  excluded. 
The  nurses  and  attendants  who  have  to  do  with  the  stools  and  body-linen 
of  the  patients  are  alone  liable  to  direct  infection.  During  twelve  years 
twenty  physicians,  nurses,  or  patients  contracted  the  disease  in  my  wards.* 
The  contagion  may  be  spread  by  means  of  clothing  and  wash-linen — a  mode 
of  infection  which  is  especially  to  be  feared  in  military  garrisons,  where 
the  same  clothing  is  sometimes  used  by  different  persons. 

(b)  Infection  of  water  is  unquestionably  the  most  common  mode  of 
conveyance.  Many  epidemics  have  been  shown  to  originate  in  the  con- 
tamination of  a  well  or  a  spring.  A  very  striking  one  occurred  at  Plym- 
outh, Pa.,  in  1885,  which  was  investigated  by  Shakespeare.  The  town, 
with  a  population  of  8,000,  was  in  part  supplied  with  drinking-water  from 
a  reservoir  fed  by  a  mountain  stream.  During  January,  February,  and 
March,  in  a  cottage  by  the  side  of  and  at  a  distance  of  from  60  to  80  feet 
from  this  stream,  a  man  was  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  The  attendants  were 
in  the  habit  at  night  of  throwing  out  the  evacuations  on  the  ground  toward 
the  stream.  During  these  months  the  ground  was  frozen  and  covered  with 
snow.  In  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early  in  April  there  was  considerable 
rainfall  and  a  thaw,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  three  months'  accumulation 


♦  Dr.  Patcher  has  kindly  analyzed  for  me  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  have  been 
contracted  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  its  work,  to 
May,  1901.  There  have  been  20  cases— 3  among  125  house  officers,  2.4  per  cent;  8  among 
291  nurses,  2.7  per  cent  Seven  patients  contracted  the  disease  while  under  treatment  for 
other  diseases  among  a  total  of  84,500.  Four  of  these  cases  occurred  in  a  small  ward 
epidemic.  One  orderly  contracted  the  disease  while  caring  for  typhoid  patients,  and  one 
woman  in  charge  of  the  linen  room,  where  she  handled  clean  linen  only.  There  were 
2  cases  of  typhoid  fever  contracted  by  physicians  working  in  the  pathological  laboratory. 
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of  discharges  was  washed  into  the  brook,  not  60  feet  distant.  At  the  very 
time  of  this  thaw  the  patient  had  numerous  and  copious  discharges.  About 
the  10th  of  April  cases  of  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  the  town,  appearing 
for  a  time  at  the  rate  of  fifty  a  day.  In  all  about  1,200  people  were 
attacked.  An  immense  majority  of  all  the  cases  were  in  the  part  of  the 
town  which  received  water  from  the  infected  reservoir. 

The  experience  at  Maidstone  in  1897  illustrates  the  widespread  and  seri- 
ous character  of  an  epidemic  when  the  water-supply  becomes  badly  con- 
taminated. The  outbreak  began  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
within  the  first  two  weeks  509  cases  were  reported.  By  October  27th  there 
were  1,748  cases,  and  by  November  17  th  1,848  cases.  In  all,  in  a  popula- 
tion of  35,000,  about  1,900  persons  were  attacked.  Xo  epidemic  of  the 
same  magnitude  has  ever  occurred  in  England,  and  it  shows  the  terrible 
danger  of  a  badly  constructed  water-supply  easily  contaminated  by  surface 
drainage. 

(c)  Infection  of  Food. — Milk  may  be  the  source  of  infection.  One  of 
the  most  thoroughly  studied  epidemics  due  to  this  cause  was  that  investi- 
gated by  Ballard  in  Islington.  The  milk  may  be  contaminated  by  infected 
water  used  in  cleaning  the  cans.  The  milk  epidemics  have  been  collected 
by  Ernest  Hart  and  by  Kober.  of  Washington. 

The  germs  may  be  conveyed  in  ice,  salads  of  various  sorts,  etc.  The 
danger  of  eating  celery  and  other  uncooked  vegetables,  which  have  grown 
in  soil  on  which  infected  material  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer,  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Flies  play  an  important  part  in  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Both  in 
the  Spanish-American  and  in  the  South  African  wars  there  was  a  perfect 
plague  of  flies,  particularly  in  the  enteric-fever  tents,  where  they  swarmed 
over  everything.  Food  left  uncovered  for  a  few  moments  would  be  black 
with  them. 

Oysters  may  become  infected  during  the  process  of  fattening  or  fresh- 
ening. In  the  Middletown  epidemic,  reported  by  II.  W.  Conn,  the  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  seems  complete;  Lavis  reports  an  epidemic  oc- 
curring in  Naples  caused  by  infected  oysters:  and  most  suggestive  sporadic 
cases  have  been  recorded  by  Sir  William  Broadbent  and  others. 

C.  J.  Foote  has  made  an  interesting  bacteriological  study  of  the  subject. 
Oysters  taken  from  the  feeding-grounds  in  rivers  contain  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  micro-organisms  of  all  sorts  than  those  from  the  sea.  He 
has  shown,  too,  that  Eberth's  bacillus  will  live  in  the  brackish  water  in 
which  ovsters  are  fattened  even  when  frozen:  and  that  it  will  also  live  in 
the  oyster  itself,  and  for  a  longer  time  than  in  the  water  in  which  the 
oyster  grows.  WTiether  multiplication  takes  place  in  the  oyster  is  doubt- 
ful. Chantemesse  also  found  typhoid  germs  in  oysters  which  had  lain  in 
infected  sea-water  even  after  they  had  been  transferred  to  and  kept  in 
fresh  water  for  a  time. 

(d)  Cnntamination  nf  the  Soil — Pettenkofor  holds  that  the  |>oi?nn  is 
not  eliminated  in  a  condition  capable  of  communicating  the  disease  di- 
rectly, but  that  it  must  first  undergo  changes  in  the  soil,  which  changes 
are  favored  by  the  ground-water. 
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Filth,  bad  sewers,  or  cesspools  can  not  in  themselves  cause  typhoid 
fever,  but  they  furnish  the  conditions  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  the 
bacillus,  and  possibly  for  its  propagation. 

The  history  of  typhoid  fever  in  Munich,  as  told  anew  by  Childs  (Lan- 
cet, 1898,  ii),  indicates  that  the  soil  pollution  has  much  to  do  with  the  oc- 
currence of  sporadic  cases  and  of  recurrent  outbreaks.  However,  it  has 
been  shown  that  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil,  where  it  would  be  influ- 
enced by  the  ground-water,  the  bacillus  can  not  exist,  much  less  multiply. 

Modes  of  Infection. — While  the  bacillus  has  its  primary  seat  of  action 
in  the  lymphatic  tissues  of  the  intestines,  the  fever  is  very  largely  due 
to  its  growth  in  the  internal  organs.  As  Maclagan  very  well  puts  it,  the 
action  is  dual,  one  a  local  specific  action  of  the  parasite  on  the  glands  of 
the  intestines,  and  a  general  action  of  the  organism  on  the  blood  and 
tissues.  A  single  bacillus  in  ten  days,  as  he  says,  might  produce  a  billion, 
and  the  incubation  represents  the  period  during  which  the  bacilli  are 
being  reproduced. 

We  may  recognize  the  following  groups:  1.  Ordinary  typhoid  fever  with 
marked  enteric  lesions.  An  immense  majority  of  all  the  cases  are  of  this 
character;  and  while  the  spleen  and  mesenteric  glands  are  involved  the 
lymphatic  apparatus  of  the  intestinal  walls  bears  the  brunt  of  the  attack. 
2.  Cases  in  which  the  intestinal  lesions  are  very  slight.  The  intestinal  lesions 
may  be  found  only  after  a  very  careful  search.  In  reviewing  the  cases 
of  "  typhoid  fever  without  intestinal  lesions,'^  Opie  and  Bassett  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  reported  as  without  lesions  slight  lesions 
really  did  exist,  while  in  others  death  occurred  so  late  that  slight  lesions 
might  have  healed.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  course  of  the  disease  is  that 
of  a  general  septicaemia  with  symptoms  of  severe  intoxication  and  high 
fever  and  delirium.  In  others  the  main  lesions  may  be  in  one  or  more  of 
the  different  organs.  The  parts  attacked  may  be  the  liver,  gall-bladder, 
pleura,  meninges,  or  even  the  endocardium.  3.  Cases  in  which  the  typhoid 
baciUus  enters  the  body  without  causing  any  lesion  of  the  intestine.  In  a  num- 
ber of  the  earlier  cases  reported  as  such  the  demonstration  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus  was  inconclusive.  In  others  the  intestine  showed  tuberculous 
ulcers,  through  which  the  organisms  may  have  entered.  But  after  exclud- 
ing all  these,  a  few  cases  remain  in  which  the  demonstration  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus  was  conclusive,  cases  in  which  death  occurred  early,  and  yet  after 
a  very  careful  search  no  intestinal  lesions  could  be  found  (Pick,  Cheadle, 
Lartigau,  Du  Cazal).  Undoubtedly  the  intestinal  lesions  may  be  so  slight 
as  not  to  be  recognizable  at  autopsy.  However,  the  number  of  such  cases 
is  too  small  to  justify  the  assertion  that  typhoid  bacilli  can  enter  through 
an  absolutely  intact  intestinal  wall,  though  this  possibility  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  typhoid  bacilli  can  ever 
enter  the  body  except  through  the  intestinal  tract.  4.  Mixed  infections. 
It  is  well  to  distinguish,  as  Dreschfeld  points  out,  between  double  infec- 
tions, as  with  bacillus  tuberculosis,  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  and  the  Plas- 
modia of  Laveran,  in  which  two  different  diseases  are  present  and  can  be 
readily  distinguished,  and  the  true  mixed  or  secondary  infections,  in  which 
the  conditions  induced  by  one  organism  favor  the  growth  of  other  patho- 
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genie  forms;  thus  in  the  ordinary  typhoid  fever  eases  secondary  infection 
with  the  colon  bacillus,  the  streptococcus,  staphylococcus,  or  the  pneumococ- 
cus,  is  quite  common.  5.  Fevers  due  to  organisms  closely  related  to  bacillus 
typhosus.  During  the  past  few  years  organisms  very  closely  related  to  the 
typhoid  bacillus,  but  differing  in  some  cultural  and  agglutinating  proper- 
ties, have  been  isolated  by  several  observers  (Widal,  Gwyn,  Cushing,  Shott- 
miiller)  from  cases  clinically  like  typhoid.  Whether  these  organisms  have 
borne  any  etiological  relationship  to  the  cases  in  which  they  were  found, 
or  were  only  secondary  invaders  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  is  not  yet  certain. 

Products  of  the  Growth  of  the  Bacilli. — Brieger  isolated  from  cultures 
a  poison  belonging  to  the  group  of  ptomaines — typhotoxin.  Later  he  and 
Fraenkel  isolated  a  poison  belonging  to  the  group  of  toxalbumins.  Ac- 
cording to  Pfeiffer,  the  chief  poison  belongs  to  the  intracellular  group  of 
toxins.  Sidney  Martin  has  isolated  a  poison  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
secretion,  but  does  not  differ  from  that  contained  within  the  bacterial  cell. 
Injected  into  animals  it  causes  lowering  of  temperature,  diarrhoea,  loss 
of  weight,  and  degeneration  of  the  myocardium.  Its  chemical  nature  is 
not  known.  Similar,  but  weaker,  poisons  may  also  be  isolated  from  cul- 
tures of  bacillus  coli  communis  and  other  members  of  this  group.  No 
toxins  have  yet  been  isolated  which  cause  changes  in  animals  at  all  com- 
parable to  typhoid  fever  in  human  beings. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  statistical  details  under  this  heading  are 
based  upon  eighty  autopsies,  a  majority  of  which  were  performed  at  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  and  upon  the  records  of  two  thousand  post- 
mortems at  the  Munich  Pathological  Institute.* 

Intestines. — A  catarrhal  condition  exists  throughout  the  small  and 
large  bowel,  and  to  this  is  due,  in  all  probability,  the  diarrhoea  with  the 
thin  pea-soup-like  stools.  Associated  with  this  catarrh  there  is  some  epi- 
thelial desquamation. 

Specific  changes  occur  in  the  lymphoid  elements  of  the  bowel,  chiefly 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum.  The  alterations  which  occur  are  most  con- 
veniently described  in  four  stages: 

1.  Hyperplasia,  which  involves  the  glands  of  Peyer  in  the  jejunum  and 
ileum,  and  to  a  variable  extent  those  in  the  large  intestine.  The  fqllicles 
are  swollen,  grayish-white  in  color,  and  the  patches  may  project  to  a  dis- 
tance of  from  three  to  five  mm.  In  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  still 
more  prominent.  The  solitary  glands,  which  range  in  size  from  a  pin's 
head  to  a  large  pea,  are  usually  deeply  imbedded  in  the  submueosa,  but 
project  to  a  variable  extent.  Occasionally  they  are  very  prominent,  and 
may  be  almost  pedunculated.  Microscopical  examination  shows  at  the 
outset  a  condition  of  hyperemia  of  the  follicles.  Later  there  is  a  great 
increase  and  accumulation  of  cells  of  the  lymph-tissue  wliieh  may  even 
infiltrate  the  adjacent  mucosa  and  the  muscularis;  and  the  blood-vessels 
are  more  or  less  compressed,  which  gives  the  whitish,  anaemic  ap])earance 
to  the  follicles.  The  cells  have  all  the  characters  of  ordinary  lymph-cor- 
puscles.   Some  of  them,  however,  are  larger,  epithelioid,  and  contain  several 

*  MQnchener  mediciniflche  Wochensohrift,  Nos.  8  and  4, 1891. 
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™  nEclaL    Occasionally  cells  containing  red  blood-corpiiBclcs  are  seen.    Tins 
n^     so-called  medullary  infill  ration,  wbicli  is  always  more  iDteusi.*  toward  the 
H  lower  L^nd  of  the  ileum,  reaches  its  height  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth 
Hday  and  then  undergoes  one  or  two  changes,  restAuHoTi  or  necrosis.    Death 
H  very  rarely  takeg  place  at  this  stage.    Eesolntion  is  accomplished  by  a  fatty 
and  granular  change  in  the  cells^  which  are  destroyed  and  absorbed.     A 
curious  condition  of  the  patches  is  produced  at  this  stage,  in  which  they 
have  a  reticulated  appearance,  the  plaques  a  surface  reiictdee.     The  swoll- 
en follicles  in  the  patch  undergo  resolution  and  shrink  more  rapidly  than 
the  surrounding  framework,  or  what  is  more  probaljle  the  follicles  aloue, 
owing  to  the  intense  hyperplasia,  become  necrotic  and  disintegrate,  leaving 
the  little  pits.     In  this  process  superficial  hiemorrhages  may  result,  and 
imall  ulcers  may  originate  by  the  fusion  of  these  superficial  losses  of  sub- 

Petimce. 
There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  h}'perpla8ia  of  the  lymph-folHcle« 
in  typhoid  fever;  but  apart  from  this  disease  we  rarely  see  in  adults  a 
marked  affection  of  these  glands  with  fever.  In  children,  however,  it  is 
not  uncommon  when  death  has  occurred  from  intestinal  affections,  and  it 
bal^io  met  with  in  measles,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever. 

2.  Nacrosis  and  Sloughing, — Wlien  the  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph-fol- 
licles reaches  a  certain  grade,  resolution  is  no  longer  possible.  The  blood* 
vessels  become   choked,   there   is  a  condition  of   anaemic   necrosis,   and 

Iilougbg  form  which  must  be  separated  and  thrown  off.  The  necrosis  is 
probably  due  in  great  part  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Imcilli,  The  process 
may  be  superficial,  affecting  only  the  upper  part  of  the  mucous  coat,  or  it 
may  extend  to  and  involve  the  submucosa.  The  '*  slough  "  may  sometimes 
lie  upon  the  Peyer*8  patch,  scarcely  involving  the  e})itholium  (Marchand). 
It  is  always  more  intense  toward  the  ileo-ca^cal  valve,  and  in  very  severe 
cases  the  greater  part  of  the  mucosa  of  the  last  foot  of  the  ileum  may  he 

Ironverted  into  a  brownish-black  eschar.  The  necrotic  area  in  the  solitary 
glands  forms  a  yellowish  cap  w^hich  often  involves  only  the  most  promi- 
nent point  of  a  follicle.  The  extent  of  the  necrosis  is  very  variable.  It 
may  jiass  deep  into  the  muscular  coat,  reaching  to  or  even  perforating  the 
penton^um. 
3.  Ukiralion. — The  separation  of  the  necrotic  tissue — the  sloughing — 
k  gr&dtially  effected  from  the  edges  inward,  and  results  in  the  formation 

Ic^f  as  nicer,  the  size  and  extent  of  which  are  directly  proportionate  to  the 
iiDomit  of  necrosis.     If  this  be  superficial,  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
mneoBfl  may  not  he  involved  and  the  loss  of  substance  may  be  small  and 
thallaw;     More  commonly  the  slough  in  separating  exposes  tlie  submucosa 
mi  lotiscularis,  particularly  the  latter,  which  forms  the  floor  of  a  majority 
■  rf  all  typhoid  ulcers.     It  is  not  common  for  an  entire  Fever's  patch  to 
^L.4ottgh  away,  and  a  perfectly  ovoid  nicer  opposite  to  the  mesentery  Is 
^■■lely  seen.     Irregularly  oval  and  rmmdcd  forms  are  most  common.     A 
hr^  pstcb  may  present  three  or  four  ulcers  divided  by  septa  of  mucous 
BfmbraDe.     The  terminal  6  or  8  inches  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fltrnm  may  form  a  large  ulcer,  in  which  are  here  and  there  islands  of 
lHQCOsa*     The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  usually  swollen,  soft,  sometimes  con- 
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gested,  and  often  undermined.  At  a  late  period  the  ulcers  near  the  valve 
may  have  very  irregular  sinuous  borders.  The  base  of  a  typhoid  ulcer 
is  smooth  and  clean,  being  usually  formed  of  the  submucosa  or  of  the 
muscularis. 

There  may  be  large  ulcers  near  the  valve  and  swollen  hyperaemic  patches 
of  Peyer  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum. 

4.  Healing, — This  begins  with  the  development  of  a  thin  granulation 
tissue  which  covers  the  base  and  gives  to  it  a  soft,  shining  appearance. 
The  mucosa  gradually  extends  from  the  edge,  and  a  new  growth  of  epi- 
thelium is  formed.  The  glandular  elements  are  reformed;  the  healed 
ulcer  is  somewhat  depressed  and  is  usually  pigmented.  Occasionally  an 
appearance  is  seen  as  if  an  ulcer  had  healed  in  one  place  and  was  extend- 
ing in  another.  In  death  during  relapse  healing  ulcers  may  be  seen  in 
some  patches  with  fresh  ulcers  in  others. 

We  may  say,  indeed,  that  healing  begins  with  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs,  as,  when  resolution  is  impossible,  the  removal  of  the  necrosed 
part  is  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  repair.  Practically,  in  fatal  cases, 
we  seldom  meet  with  evidences  of  cicatrization,  as  the  majority  of  deaths 
occur  before  this  stage  is  reached. 

Large  Intestine. — The  caecum  and  colon  are  affected  in  about  one  third 
of  the  cases.  Sometimes  the  solitary  glands  are  greatly  enlarged.  The 
ulcers  are  usually  larger  in  the  caecum  than  in  the  colon. 

Perforation  of  the  Bowel. — Incidence  at  Autopsy. — In  114  cases  of  the 
2,000  Munich  autopsies  (5.7  per  cent)  and  in  23  instances  of  my  series,  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  the  intestine  was  perforated.  According  to 
Chomel,  "  the  accident  is  sometimes  the  result  of  ulceration,  sometimes  of 
a  true  eschar,  and  sometimes  it  is  produced  by  the  distention  of  the  intes- 
tine causing  the  rupture  of  tissues  weakened  by  disease."  In  only  a  few 
cases  is  the  perforation  at  the  bottom  of  a  clean  thin-walled  ulcer.  In 
one  instance  it  had  occurred  two  weeks  after  the  temperature  had  become 
normal.  The  sloughs  are,  as  a  rule,  adherent  about  the  site  of  perforation, 
which  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  occur  in  small  deep  ulcers.  There  may  be 
two  or  three  perforations;  in  a  few  instances  they  have  been  very  numer- 
ous. The  orifice  is  usually  within  the  last  foot  of  the  ileum.  In  only  one 
of  my  cases  was  it  distant  18  inches.  In  4  cases  of  my  series  the  appendix 
was  perforated  and  in  2  the  large  bowel.  Peritonitis  was  present  in  every 
instance.  In  167  cases  collected  by  Fitz  the  ileum  was  perforated  in  136, 
the  large  intestine  in  20,  the  appendix  in  5,  Meckel's  diverticulum  in  4, 
and  the  jejunum  in  2.  In  the  large  intestine,  according  to  Hawkins,  the 
sigmoid  flexure  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  perforation. 

Death  from  hcpmorrhage  occurred  in  99  of  the  Munich  cases,  and  in  7 
of  63  deaths  in  my  829  cases.  The  bleeding  seems  to  result  directly 
from  the  separation  of  the  sloughs.  I  was  not  able  in  any  instance  to  find 
the  bleeding  vessel.  In  one  case  only  a  single  patch  had  sloughed,  and  a 
firm  clot  was  adherent  to  it.  The  bleeding  may  also  come  from  the  soft 
swollen  edges  of  the  patch. 

The  mesenteric  glands  at  first  show  intense  hyperaemia  and  subsequently 
become  greatly  swollen.    Spots  of  necrosis  are  common.    In  several  of  my 
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cases  gupptiration  had  occurred,  and  in  one  a  Urge  a1>sce8s  of  the  mesentery 
irns  present*  Fatal  lijemorrliage  into  the  peritonaBuni  may  come  from  rup- 
ture of  a  swollen  gland.  The  bunch  of  glands  in  the  mesentery,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  ileum^  is  especially  involved.  The  retroperitoneal  glands 
are  also  swollea. 

The  spleen  is  invariably  enlarged  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.    In 

only  one  of  my  cases  did  it  exceed  20  ounces  (0.00  grammes)  in  weight. 

The  tissue  is  &oft,  even  diffluent    Infarction  is  not  infrequent.    Rupture 

occur  spontaneously  or  as  a  result  of  injury.    In  the  Munich  autopsies 

were  5  instances  of  rupture  of  the  spleen*  one  of  which  resiilted 

m  a  gangrenous  abscess. 

The  liver  shows  signs  of  parenchymatous  degeneration.  Early  in  the 
disease  it  is  hypenemic^  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  it  is  swollen,  some- 
what pale,  on  section  turbid,  and  microscopically  the  cells  are  very  gmnu- 
lar  and  loaded  with  fat.  Nodular  areas  (microscopic)  occur  in  many  cases, 
as  described  by  Handford.  Reed^  in  Welch's  laboratory,  could  not  deter- 
mine any  relation  between  the  groups  of  bacilli  and  these  areas  (Studies 
II)*  Some  of  the  nodules  are  lymphoid,  others  are  necrotic  (Amyot).  In 
12  of  the  Munich  autopsies  liver  abscess  was  found,  and  in  3,  acute  yellow 
atrophy.  Pylephlebitis  may  follow  abscess  of  the  mesentery  or  perforation 
of  iJie  appendix.  Affections  of  the  gall-bladder  are  not  uncommon,  and 
are  fnllr  described  under  the  clinical  features. 

Kidneys. — Cloudy  swelling,  with  granular  degeneration  of  the  cells  of 
the  convoluted  tubules,  less  commonly  an  acute  nephritis,  may  be  present. 
Bayer,  Wagner,  and  others  described  the  occurrence  of  numerous  small 
areas  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  which  may  have  the  appearance  of 
lymph omata,  or  may  pass  on  to  softening  and  suppuration,  producing  the 
«>€all*Hl  milmnj  abscmsis.  It  is  usually  a  late  change.  The  typhoid  bacilli 
have  been  found  in  these  areas.  They  may  also  be  found  in  the  urine. 
The  kidneys  in  cases  of  tj'phoid  bacilluria  may  show  no  changes  other 
than  cloudy  swelling.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney may  occur.  It  was  present  in  3  of  my  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  tips 
af  the  papillie  were  also  affected.  Catarrh  of  the  bladder  is  not  uncom- 
mon. Diphtheritic  inftammation  of  this  viseus  may  also  occur.  Orchitis 
ii  occasionally  met  with* 

Respiratory  Organs. — Ulceration  of  the  lar}Tix  occurs  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases;  in  Uie  Munich  series  it  was  noted  107  times.     It  may  come 

at  the  same  time  as  the  ulceration  in  the  ileum,  but  the  bacilli  have 
not  jft,  I  believe*  been  fonnd  in  the  ulcers.    They  occur  in  the  posterior 

,  at  the  insertion  of  the  cords,  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  and  on  the 
piglottidean  folds.  The  cartilages  are  very  apt  to  become  involved. 
Is  the  later  periods  catarrhal  and  diphtheritic  ulcers  may  be  present. 

(Edenia  of  the  glottis  was  present  in  20  of  the  Munich  cases,  in  8  of 
Thich  tracheotomy  was  performed.  Diphtheritis  of  the  pharynx  and  larmx 
if  not  rerv  uncommon.  It  occurred  in  a  most  extensive  form  in  2  of  my 
m^*  Loliar  pneumonia  may  be  found  early  in  the  disease  (see  Pkeitsso- 
tTfwrs),  or  it  may  be  a  late  event.  Hypostatic  congestion  and  the  con- 
^jdum  of  the  lung  spoken  of  a»  splenization  are  very  common.    Gangrene 
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of  the  lung  occurred  in  40  cases  in  the  Munich  series;  abscess  of  the  lung 
in  14;  haemorrhagic  infarction  in  129.  Pleurisy  is  not  a  very  common 
event.  Fibrinous  pleurisy  occurred  in  about  6  per  cent  of  the  Munich 
cases,  and  empyema  in  nearly  2  per  cent. 

Changes  in  the  Circulatory  System.— Hear/  Lesions, — Endocarditis  is 
rare.  I  have  met  with  2  cases.  The  typhoid  bacilli  have  been  found  in 
the  vegetations.  Pericarditis  was  present  in  14  cases  of  the  Munich  au- 
topsies. Myocarditis  is  not  very  infrequent.  Dew6vre,  in  a  series  of  48 
cases,  found  in  16  granular  or  fatty  degeneration,  and  in  3  a  proliferating 
endarteritis  in  the  small  vessels.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  in  cases  of 
death  from  heart-failure,  with  intense  fever,  the  cell-fibres  may  present 
little  or  no  observable  change. 

Lesions  of  the  Blood-vessels — Typhoid  Gangrene, — Inflammation  of  the 
arteries  with  thrombus  formation  has  been  frequently  described  in  typhoid 
fever.  Bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  thrombi.  The  ari:ery  may  be 
blocked  by  a  thrombus  of  cardiac  origin — an  embolus — ^but  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  they  are  autochthonous  and  due  to  ari;eritis,  oblit- 
erating or  pari;ial.  Thrombosis  in  the  veins  is  very  much  more  frequent 
than  in  the  ari;eries,  but  is  not  such  a  serious  event.  It  is  most  frequent 
in  the  femoral,  and  in  the  left  more  often  than  the  right.  The  conse- 
quences are  fully  considered  under  the  symptoms. 

Nervous  System. — There  are  very  few  obvious  changes  met  with.  Men- 
ingitis is  extremely  rare.  No  case  occurred  in  our  series.  It  occurred 
in  only  11  of  the  2,000  Munich  cases.  The  exudation  may  be  either  serous, 
sero-fibrinous,  or  purulent,  and  typhoid  bacilli  have  been  frequently  iso- 
lated. Two  interesting  cases  have  been  reported  by  Ohlmacher  from  the 
Cleveland  City  Hospital.  In  both  bacilli  were  found  in  the  meninges.  In 
some  of  the  cases,  as  Kamen's,  the  enteric  lesions  have  been  slight.  Optic 
neuritis,  which  occurs  sometimes  in  typhoid  fever,  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  described  in  connection  with  the  meningitis.  The  anatomical  lesion 
of  the  aphasia — seen  not  infrequently  in  children — is  not  known,  possibly 
it  is  an  encephalitis.  Parenchymatous  changes  have  been  met  with  in  the 
peripheral  nerves,  and  appear  to  be  not  very  uncommon,  even  when  there 
have  been  no  symptoms  of  neuritis. 

The  voluntary  muscles  show,  in  certain  instances,  the  changes  described 
by  Zenker,  which  occur,  however,  in  all  long-standing  febrile  affections, 
and  are  not  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever.  The  muscle  substance  within  the 
sarcolemma  undergoes  either  a  granular  degeneration  or  a  hyaline  trans- 
formation. The  abdominal  muscles,  the  adductors  of  the  thighs,  and  the 
pectorals  are  most  commonly  involved.  Rupture  of  a  rectus  abdominis 
has  been  found  post  mortem.  Haemorrhage  may  occur.  Abscesses  may 
develop  in  the  muscles  during  convalescence. 

Sjnnptoms. — ^In  a  disease  so  complex  as  typhoid  fever  it  will  be  well 
first  to  give  a  general  description,  and  then  to  study  more  fully  the  symp- 
toms, complications,  and  sequelae  according  to  the  individual  organs. 

General  Description. — The  period  of  incubation  lasts  from  "  eight  to 
fourteen  days,  sometimes  twenty-three'*  (Clinical  Society),  during  which 
there  are  feelings  of  lassitude  and  inaptitude  for  work.    The  onset  is  rarely 
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abmpt.  In  tlie  829  cases  there  ocourred  at  onset  chills  in  200,  headache  in 
595,  anorexia  in  414,  diarrhcea  (without  purgation)  in  3^3,  epistaxis  in 
IBtf  abdominal  pain  in  22  7j  eonstipation  in  152,  pain  in  right  iliac  fossa 
in  6<  The  patient  at  last  takes  to  his  bed,  from  which  event,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  the  definite  onset  of  the  disease  may  be  dated.  During  the  first 
nedt  there  is,  in  some  cases  (but  by  no  means  in  all,  as  has  long  been 
Utight ),  a  steady  rise  in  the  fever,  the  evening  record  rising  a  degree  or  a 
degree  an<l  a  half  higher  each  day>  reaching  lOS""  or  104°,  The  pulse  is  rapid, 
from  100  to  IIU,  fuli  in  Tolume,  but  of  low  tension  and  often  dicrotic;  the 
tangne  is  coated  and  white;  the  abdomen  is  slightly  distended  and  tender. 
rnless  tiie  fever  is  high  there  is  no  delirium,  but  the  patient  complains  of 
headache,  and  there  may  be  mental  confusion  and  wandering  at  night. 
The  bowels  may  be  constiiiated,  or  there  may  be  two  or  three  loose  move- 
mentg  daily*  Toward  the  end  of  the  week  the  spleen  becomes  enlarged 
and  the  ra^h  appears  in  the  form  of  rose-colored  spots,  seen  first  on  the 
skin  of  the  aLidomen.  Cough  and  bronchitic  symptoms  are  not  uncommon 
it  the  outset 

In  the  second  weeky  m  cases  of  moderate  severity,  the  symptoms  be- 
come aggravated;  the  fever  remains  high  and  the  morning  remission  is 
elight  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  loses  Its  dicrotic  character.  There  is  no 
longer  headache,  but  there  are  mental  torpor  and  dulness.  The  face  looks 
bea^:  the  lips  are  dty;  the  tongue,  in  severe  cases,  becomes  dry  also. 
The  abdominal  symptoms,  if  present — diarrhoea,  tympanites,  and  tender- 
become  aggravated.  Death  may  occur  during  this  week,  with  pro- 
ci*d  nervous  sjinptoms,  or,  toward  the  end  of  it,  from  hiemorrhage  or 
perforation.  In  mild  cases  the  temperature  declines,  and  by  the  four- 
th day  may  be  normal. 

In  the  Ihird  week,  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  the  pulse  ranges  from 
110  to  liiO;  the  temperature  now  shows  marked  morning  remissions,  and 
there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  the  fever.  The  loss  of  flesh  is  now  more 
6otie^bIe«  and  the  weakness  is  pronounced.  Diarrhoea  and  meteorism 
now  occur  for  the  first  time*  Unfavorable  symptoms  at  this  stage  are 
pulmonary  complications,  increasing  feebleness  of  the  heart,  and  pro* 
Dounced  delirium  with  muscular  tremor.  Special  dangers  are  perforation 
and  haemorrhage. 

With  the  fourth  w€€kf  in  a  majority  of  instanees,  convalescence  begins. 
Tilt  temperature  graduall)^  reaches  the  normal  point,  the  diarrhoea  stops^ 
the  tongue  cleans,  and  the  desire  for  food  returns.  In  severe  cases  the 
foortb  and  even  the  fifth  week  may  present  an  aggravated  picture  of  the 
third;  tlu*  patient  grows  weaker,  the  pulse  is  more  rapid  and  feeble,  the 
tongue  dry,  and  the  abdomen  distended.  Ho  lies  in  a  condition  of  pro- 
[1  stupor,  with  low  muttcriupr  delirium  and  subsultus  tendinum,  and 
s  the  fieces  and  urine  involuntarily.  Heart-failure  and  secondary 
ColDplicatJons  are  the  chief  r1  angers  of  this  period. 

In  the  fifth  and  mrth  weeks  protracted  cases  may  still  show  irregular 
fe?er«  and  convalescence  may  not  set  in  until  after  the  fortieth  day.  In  this 
fvriod  we  meet  with  relapses  in  the  milder  forms  or  alight  recrudescence  of 
thf  fever.    At  this  time,  too,  occur  many  of  the  complications  and  seqviela?. 
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Special  Features  and  Symptoms. — Mode  of  Onset — As  a  rule,  the 
symptoms  come  on  insidiously,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  fix  definitely 
the  time  at  which  he  began  to  feel  ill.  The  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant deviations  from  this  conunon  course: 

(a)  Onset  with  Pronounced,  sometimes  Sudden,  Nervous  Manifestations. 
— Headache,  of  a  severe  and  intractable  nature,  is  by  no  means  an  infre- 
quent initial  symptom.  Again,  a  severe  facial  neuralgia  may  for  a  few 
days  put  the  practitioner  off  his  guard.  In  cases  in  which  the  patients 
have  kept  about  and,  as  they  say,  fought  the  disease,  the  very  first  mani- 
festation may  be  pronounced  delirium.  Such  patients  may  even  leave 
home  and  wander  about  for  days.  In  rare  cases  the  disease  sets  in  with 
the  most  intense  cerebro-spinal  symptoms,  simulating  meningitis — severe 
headache,  photophobia,  retraction  of  the  head,  twitching  of  the  muscles, 
and  even  convulsions.  Occasionally  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  signs  of  basi- 
lar meningitis  may  exist  for  ten  days  or  more  before  the  characteristic 
symptoms  develop;  the  onset  may  be  with  mania. 

(6)  With  Pronounced  Pulmonary  Symptoms. — The  initial  bronchial 
catarrh  may  be  of  great  severity  and  obscure  the  other  features  of  the 
disease.  More  striking  still  are  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  sets  in 
with  a  single  chill,  with  pain  in  the  side  and  all  the  characteristic  features 
of  lobar  pneumonia,  or  of  acute  pleurisy;  or  tuberculosis  is  suspected. 

(c)  With  Intense  Gastro-intestinal  Symptoms. — The  incessant  vomiting 
and  pain  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning,  or  the  case  may  be  sent  to 
the  surgical  wards  for  appendicitis. 

(d)  With  symptoms  of  an  acute  nephritis,  smoky  or  bloody  urine,  with 
much  albumin  and  tube-casts. 

(e)  Ambulatory  Form. — Deserving  of  especial  mention  are  those  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  in  which  the  patient  keeps  about  and  attempts  to  do 
work,  or  perhaps  takes  a  long  journey  to  his  home.  He  may  come  under 
observation  for  the  first  time  with  a  temperature  of  104**  or  105°,  and  with 
the  rash  well  out.  Many  of  these  cases  run  a  severe  course,  and  in  general 
hospitals  they  contribute  largely  to  the  total  mortality.  Finally,  there 
are  rare  instances  in  which  typhoid  is  unsuspected  until  perforation,  or  a 
profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  occurs. 

Facial  Aspect. — Early  in  the  disease  the  cheeks  are  flushed  and  the 
eyes  bright.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  expression  becomes 
more  listless,  and  when  the  disease  is  well  established  the  patient  has  a 
dull  and  heavy  look.  There  is  never  the  rapid  anrpmia  of  malarial  fever, 
and  the  color  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  may  be  retained  even  to  the  third  week. 

Fever. — (a)  Begular  Course.  (Chart  I.) — In  the  stage  of  invasion  the 
fever  rises  steadily  during  the  first  five  or  six  days.  The  evening  tem- 
perature is  about  a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  higher  than  the  morn- 
ing remission,  so  that  a  temperature  of  10:t**  or  105**  is  not  uncommon 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week.  Hav_ing_reaehed  the  fastigium  or  height, 
the  fever  then  persists  with  very  slight  daily  remissions.  The  fever  may 
be  singularly  persistent  and  but  little  influenced  by  bathing  or  other 
measures.  At  the  eod  of  the  second  and  throughout  the  third  week  the 
temperature  becomes  more  dwtinctly  remittent.    The  difference  between 
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the  morning  and  evening  record  may  be  3°  or  4**,  and  the  morning  tempera- 
ture may  even  be  normal.  It  falls  by  lysis,  and  the  temperature  is  not 
considered  normal  until  the  evening  record  is  at  98.2°. 

(6)  Variations  from  the  typical  temperature  curve  are  conunon.  We 
do  not  always  see  the  gradual  step-like  ascent  in  the  early  stage;  the  cases 
do  not  often  come  under  observation  at  this  time.  When  the  disease  sets 
in  with  a  chillj^or  in  children  with  a  convulsion,  the  temperature  may  rise 
at  once  to  103°  or  104"^.  In  many  cases  defervescence  occurs  at  the  end  of 
the  second  week  and  the  temperature  may  fall  rapidly,  reaching  the  nor- 
mal within  twelve  or  twenty  hours.  An  inverse  type  of  temperature,  high 
in  the  morning  and  low  in  the  evening,  is  occasionally  seen  but  has  no 
especial  significance. 

Sjiiiden-falls  in  the  temperature  may  occur;  thus,  as  shown  in  Chart 
III,  a  drop  of  10°  may  follow  an  intestinal  haemorrhage,  and  the  fall  may 
be  very  apparent  even  before  the  blood  has  appeared  in  the  stools.  Some- 
times during  the  anaemia  which  follows  a  severe  haemorrhage  from  the 
bowels  there  are  remarkable  oscillations  in  the  temperature.  Hyperpy- 
rexia is  rare.  In  only  33  of  829  cases  did  the  fever  rise  above  106°.  Before 
death  the  fever  may  rise;  the  highest  I  have  known  was  109.5°. 

(c)  Post-typhoid  Variations.  (1)  Recrudescences, — After  a  normal  tem- 
perature of  perhaps  five  or  six  days,  the  fever  may  rise  suddenly  to  102°  or 
103°,  without  constitutional  disturbance,  furring  of  the  tongue,  or  abdomi- 
nal symptoms.  After  persisting  for  from  two  to  four  days  the  tempera- 
ture falls.  Of  829  cases,  79  presented  these  post-typhoid  elevations,  brief 
notes  of  which  are  given  in  the  Studies  on  Typhoid  Fever.  Constipation, 
errors  in  diet,  or  excitement  may  cause  them.  These  attacks  are  a  frequent 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  practitioner.  They  are  very  common,  and  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  say  upon  what  they  depend.  As  a  rule,  if  the  rise 
in  temperature  is  the  result  of  the  onset  of  a  complication,  such  as  pleurisy 
or  thrombosis,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  leucocytes.  Naturally  one  sus- 
pects at  the  outset  a  relapse,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  the  step-like  ascent, 
and  as  a  rule  the  fever  falls  after  lasting  a  few  days. 

(2)  The  Sub-febrile  State  of  Convalescence, — In  children,  in  very  nerv- 
ous patients,  and  in  cases  with  anaemia,  the  evening  temperature  may  keep 
up  for  weeks  after  the  tongue  has  cleaned  and  the  appetite  has  returned. 
This  may  usually  be  disregarded,  and  is  often  best  treated  by  allowing  the 
patient  to  get  up,  and  by  stopping  the  use  of  the  thermometer.  Of  course 
it  is  important  not  to  overlook  any  latent  complications. 

(3)  Hypothermia. — Low  temperatures  in  typhoid  fever  are  common, 
followin^^  the  tubs,  or  spontaneously  in  the  third  and  fourth  week  in  the 
periods  of  marked  remissions,  and  following  haemorrhage.  An  interesting 
form  is  the  persistent  hypothermia  of  convalescence.  For  ten  days  or  more, 
particularly  in  the  protracted  cases  with  great  emaciation,  the  tempera- 
ture may  bo  9(5.5°  or  97°.    It  is  of  no  special  significance.  , 

(d)  The  Fever  of  the  Relapse. — This  is  a  repetition  in  many  instances 
of  the  original  fever,  a  gradual  ascent  and  maintenance  for  a  few  days  at 
a  certain  height  and  then  a  gradual  decline.  It  is  shorter  than  the  original 
pyrexia,  and  rarely  continues  more  than  two  or  three  weeks.     (Chart  I.) 
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(e)  Afebrile  Typhoid. — There  are  cases  described  in  which  the  chief 
features  of  the  disease  have  been  present  without  the  existence  of  fever. 
They  are  extremely  rare  in  this  country.  I  have  seen  a  case,  afebrile  at  the 
thirteenth  day,  and  in  which  the  rose  spots  and  other  features  persisted 
till  the  twenty-eighth  day. 

(/)  Chills  occur  (a)  sometimes  with  the  fever  of  onset;  (6)  occasion- 
ally at  intervals  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  followed  by 
sweats  (so-called  sudoral  form);  (c)  with  the  advent  of  complications, 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  otitis  media,  periostitis,  etc.;  (d)  with  active  anti- 
pyretic treatment  by  the  coal-tar  remedies;  (e)  occasionally  during  the 
period  of  defervescence  without  relation  to  any  complication  or  sequel, 
probably  due  to  a  septic  infection;  (f)  according  to  Herringham,  chills 
may  result  from  constipation.  There  are  cases  in  which  throughout  the 
latter  half  of  the  disease  chills  recur  with  great  severity.  (See  Chills  in 
Typhoid  Fever,  Studies  II.) 

Skin. — The  characteristic  rash  of  the  disease  consists  of  hyperaemic 
^pots,  which  appear  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day,  usually  at  first 
upon  the  abdomen.  They  are  slightly  raised,  flattened  papules,  which  can 
be  felt  distinctly  by  the  finger,  of  a  rose-red  color,  disappearing  on  pres- 
sure, and  ranging  in  diameter  from  2  to  4  mm.  They  were  present  in  666 
of  our  829  cases.  They  come  out  in  successive  crops,  and  after  persisting 
for  two  or  three  days  they  disappear,  leaving  a  brownish  stain.  The  spots 
may  be  present  upon  the  back,  and  not  upon  the  abdomen.  The  eruption 
may  be  very  abundant  over  the  whole  skin  of  the  trunk,  and  on  the  extremi- 
ties. Of  426  cases  in  which  the  spots  were  looked  for  with  particular  care, 
there  were  39  in  which  they  occurred  on  the  arms,  13  on  the  forearms,  19  on 
the  thighs,  legs  8,  face  3,  hands  1.  The  cases  with  very  abundant  eruption 
are  not  necessarily  more  severe.  As  already  noted,  the  typhoid  bacilli 
have  been  found  in  the  spots.  Of  variations  in  the  rash,  frequently  the 
spots  are  capped  by  small  vesicles.  Cases  that  have  not  been  carefully 
sponged  may  show  sweat  vesicles,  either  miliary  or  sudaminal.  In  25  cases 
in  my  series  there  were  purpuric  spots.  One  of  the  cases  was  true  hemor- 
rhagic typhoid  fever.  The  rash  may  not  appear  until  the  relapse.  In  12 
cases  in  our  series  the  rose  spots  came  out  after  the  patient  was  afebrile. 

A  branny  desquamation  is  not  rare  in  children.  Occasionally  the  skin 
peels  off  in  large  flakes. 

Among  other  skin  lesions  in  typhoid  fever  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: 

Erythema, — It  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  first  week  of  the  disease  to 
find  a  diffuse  erythematous  blush — E.  typhosum.  Formerly  we  thought 
this  might  be  due  to  quinine. 

The  tache  cerebrale,  a  red  line  with  white  borders,  is  readily  produced 
by  drawing  the  nail  over  the  skin,  a  vaso-motor  phenomenon  of  no  special  sig- 
nificance. Sometimes  the  skin  may  have  a  peculiar  mottled  pink  and  white 
appearance.    E.  exudativum,  E.  nodosum,  and  urticaria  may  be  present. 

Herpes, — ^Herpes  is  certainly  rare  in  typhoid  fever  in  comparison  with 
its  great  frequency  in  malarial  fever  and  in  pneumonia.    It  was  noted  in 
29  of  our  829  cases,  usually  on  the  lips. 
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The  taches  hleudtres — Peliomata — Maculae  cerulece, — These  are  pale-bine 
or  steel-gray  spots,  subcuticular,  from  4  to  10  mm.  in  diameter,  of  irregu- 
lar outline  and  most  abundant  about  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  thighs. 
They  sometimes  give  a  very  striking  appearance  to  the  skin.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  injection  is  in  the  deeper  tissues  and  not  superficial. 
This  rash  is  quite  without  significance.  Since  my  attention  was  called  to 
its  association  with  body  lice,  I  have  met  with  no  instance  in  which  these 
were  not  present.  Several  French  observers  maintain  that  they  are  due  to 
the  irritating  effects  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  pediculi  {vide  Hewetson,  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  vol.  v).  They  are  not  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever 
(Duckworth). 

Skin  Gangrene. — In  children  noma  may  occur;  occasionally,  as  reported 
by  McFarland  in  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1898,  there  were  many 
cases  with  multiple  areas  of  gangrene  of  the  skin. 

Sweats. — At  the  height  of  the  fever  the  skin  is  usually  dry.  Profuse 
sweating  is  rare,  but  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  see  the  abdomen  or  chest 
moist  with  perspiration,  particularly  in  the  reaction  which  follows  the 
bath.  Sweats  in  some  instances  constitute  a  striking  feature  of  the  dis- 
ease. They  may  occasionally  be  associated  with  chilly  sensations  or  actual 
chills.  Jaccoud  and  others  in  France  have  especially  described  this  sudoral 
form  of  typhoid  fever.  There  may  be  recurring  paroxysms  of  chill,  fever, 
and  sweats  (even  several  in  twenty-four  hours),  and  the  case  may  be  mis- 
taken for  one  of  intermittent  fever.  The  fever  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  week  and  during  the  third  week  may  be  intermittent.  The  char- 
acteristic rash  is  usually  present,  and,  if  absent,  the  negative  condition  of 
the  blood  is  sufficient  to  exclude  malaria.  The  sweating  may  occur  chiefly 
in  the  third  and  fourth  weeks. 

(Edema  of  the  skin  occurs:  1.  As  the  result  of  vascular  obstruction,, 
most  commonly  of  a  vein,  as  in  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein. 

2.  In  connection  with  nephritis,  very  rarely* 

3.  In  association  with  the  ana?mia  and  cachexia. 

The  hair  falls  out  after  the  attack,  but  complete  baldness  is  rare.  I 
have  once  seen  permanent  baldness.  The  nutrition  of  the  nails  suffers,, 
and  during  and  after  convalescence  transverse  ridges  may  occur. 

A  peculiar  odor  is  exhaled  from  the  skin  in  some  cases.  Wiether  due 
to  a  cutaneous  exhalation  or  not,  there  certainly  is  a  very  distinctive  smell 
connected  with  many  patients.  Nathan  Smith  describes  it  as  of  a  "  semi- 
cadaverous,  musty  character." 

Linece  atrophicce. — Lines  of  atrophy  may  appear  on  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men and  lateral  aspects  of  the  thighs,  similar  to  those  seen  after  preg- 
nancy. They  have  been  attributed  to  neuritis,  and  Duckworth  has  reported 
a  case  in  which  the  skin  adjacent  to  them  was  hvperaesthetic. 

Bed-sores  are  not  uncommon  in  protracted  cases,  with  great  emacia- 
tion. As  a  rule,  they  result  from  pressure  and  are  scon  upon  the  sacrum, 
more  rarely  the  ilia,  the  shoulders,  and  the  heels.  These  are  less  com- 
mon, I  think,  since  the  introduction  of  hydrotherapy.  Scrupulous  care 
and  watchfulness  do  much  for  their  prevention,  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  cases  with  profound  involvement  of  the  nerve  centres  acute 
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bed-sores  of  the  back  and  heels  may  occur  with  very  slight  pressure,  and 
with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Boils  constitute  a  common  and  troublesome  sequel  of  the  disease. 
They  appear  to  be  more  frequent  after  hydrotherapy. 

Circnlatory  System. — The  blood  presents  important  changes.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  are  based  on  studies  which  W.  S.  Thayer  has  made  in 
my  wards  (Studies  I  and  III):  During  the  first  two  weeks  there  may  be 
little  or  no  change  in  the  blood.  Profuse  sweats  or  copious  diarrhoea  may, 
as  Hayem  has  shown,  cause  the  corpuscles — as  in  the  collapse  stage  of 
cholera — to  rise  above  normal.  In  the  third  week  a  fall  usually  takes 
place  in  corpuscles  and  haemoglobin,  and  the  number  may  sink  rapidly 
even  to  1,300,000  per  c.  mm.,  gradually  rising  to  normal  during  conva- 
lescence. When  the  patient  first  gets  up,  there  may  be  a  slight  fall  in  the 
number  of  corpuscles.  The  average  maximum  loss  is  about  1,000,000  to 
the  c.  mm. 

The  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  always  reduced,  and  usually  in  a  greater 
relative  proportion  than  the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  and  during  recov- 
ery the  normal  color  standard  is  reached  at  a  later  period.  The  number 
of  colorless  corpuscles  is  subnormal  throughout  the  course.  Cold  baths 
increase  temporarily  the  number  in  the  peripheral  circulation.  The  ab- 
sence of  leucocytosis  may  be  at  times  of  real  diagnostic  value  in  distin- 
guishing typhoid  fever  from  various  septic  fevers  and  acute  inflammatory 
processes.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  leucocytes  shows  fairly  constant 
variations,  the  large  mononuclear  and  transitiolial  forms  are  increased, 
while  the  polynuclear  neutrophiles  are  diminished  often  below  60  or  even 
50  per  cent.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  condition  in  other  acute 
diseases  in  which  the  polynuclear  neutrophiles  are  increased.  When  an 
acute  inflammatory  process  occurs  in  typhoid  fever  the  leucocytes  show 
an  increase  in  the  polynuclear  forms,  and  this  may  be  of  great  diagnostic 
moment,  as  in  perforation. 

The  accompanying  blood-chart  shows  these  changes  well.     (Chart  II.) 

The  post-typhoid  anaemia  may  reach  an  extreme  grade.  In  one  of  my 
cases  the  blood-corpuscles  sank  to  1,300,000  per  c.  mm.  and  the  haemo- 
globin to  about  20  per  cent.  These  severe  grades  of  anaemia  are  not  com- 
mon in  my  experience.  In  the  Munich  statistics  there  were  54  cases  with 
general  and  extreme  anaemia. 

Of  changes  in  the  blood  plasma  very  little  is  known. 

The  pulse  in  typhoid  fever  presents  no  special  characters.  It  is  in- 
creased in  rapidity,  but  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
fever.  As  a  rule,  in  the  first  week  it  is  above  100,  full  in  volume  and  often 
dicrotic.  There  is  no  acute  disease  with  which,  in  the  early  stage,  a 
dicrotic  pulse  is  so  frequently  associated.  Even  with  high  fever  the  pulse 
may  not  be  greatly  accelerated.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  pulse  be- 
comes more  rapid,  feebler,  and  small.  In  the  extreme  prostration  of  severe 
cases  it  may  reach  150  or  more,  and  is  a  mere  undulation — the  so-called 
ninning  pulse.  The  lowered  arterial  pressure  is  manifest  in  the  dusky 
Uridity  of  the  skin  and  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

During  convalescence  the  pulse  gradually  returns  to  normal,  and  occa- 
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sionally  becomes  very  slow.  After  no  other  acute  fever  do  we  so  fre- 
quently meet  with  bradycardia.  I  have  counted  the  pidse  as  low  as  30, 
and  instances  are  on  record  of  still  fewer  beats  to  the  minute. 
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Chart  II. 


BLUE,  COLORLESS  CORPUSCLES. 


The  heart-sounds  may  be  normal  throughout  the  course.  In  severe 
cases,  the  first  sound  becomes  feeble  and  there  is  often  to  be  heard,  at  the 
apex  and  along  the  left  sternal  margin,  a  soft  systolic  murmur.  Absence 
of  the  first  sound  is  rare.  Gallop  rhythm  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  ex- 
treme feebleness  of  the  graver  forms,  the  first  and  second  sound  become  very 
similar,  and  the  long  pause  is  much  shortened  (embryocardia).  I  am  much 
impressed  with  the  rarity  of  grave  heart  symptoms  in  typhoid  fever. 

Of  cardiac  complications,  pericarditis  is  rare  and  has  been  met  with 
chiefly  in  children  and  in  association  with  pneumonia.    It  was  present  in 
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only  one  of  my  cases  and  occurred  in  only  14  of  the  2,000  Munich  post- 
mortems. Endocarditis  is  also  uncommon.  I  have  seen  only  2  cases;  and 
there  were  only  11  cases  noted  in  the  Munich  records.  Myocarditis  is  more 
common.  The  following  statement  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  heart-muscle  in  this  disease:  In  protracted  cases  the  mus- 
cle-fibre is  usually  soft,  flabby,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown  color.  The 
softening  may  be  extreme,  though  rarely  of  the  grade  described  by  Stokes, 
in  which,  when  held  apex  up  by  the  vessels,  the  organ  collapsed  over  the 
hand,  forming  a  mushroom-like  cap.  Microscopically,  the  fibres  may  show 
little  or  no  change,  even  when  the  impulse  of  the  heart  has  been  extremely 
feeble.  A  granular  parenchymatous  degeneration  is  common.  Fatty  de- 
generation may  be  present,  particularly  in  long-standing  cases  with  anaemia. 
The  hyaline  change  is  not  common.  The  segmenting  myocarditis,  in  which 
the  cement  substance  is  softened  so  that  the  muscle-cells  separate,  has 
also  been  found,  but  probably  as  a  post-mortem  change. 

Complications  in  the  Arteries. — Obliteration  of  large  or  small  arterial 
trunks  is  one  of  the  rare  complications  of  typhoid  fever.  A  considerable 
number  of  cases  are  scattered  through  the  literature.  The  obliteration 
may  be  due  either  to  embolism  or  to  thrombosis.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
the  femoral  artery  is  involved  and  gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg  occurs. 
In  several  cases  there  has  been  obliteration  of  both  femorals  with  extension 
of  the  clot  into  the  aorta  with  gangrene  of  both  legs.  In  a  case  which 
I  saw  with  Roddick,  of  Montreal,  the  obliteration  of  the  left  femoral 
occurred  on  the  sixteenth  day.  On  the  twentieth  day  the  patient  had 
pain  in  the  right  leg  and  there  was  no  pulsation  in  the  femoral  artery. 
Gangrene  gradually  developed  in  both  feet,  and  death  took  place  in  the 
sixth  week.  In  these  cases  the  condition  is  probably  due  to  thrombosis, 
not  embolism,  and  is  associated  with  a  blood  state  which  favors  clotting, 
or  with  a  local  arteritis,  a  view  strongly  supported  by  Auden  in  a  recent 
study.  Keen  refers  to  46  cases  of  arterial  gangrene,  of  which  8  were  bilat- 
eral, 19  on  the  right  side,  and  19  on  the  left. 

Thrombi  in  the  Veins. — This  not  infrequent  complication  was  present 
in  16  of  829  cases — 7  in  left  femoral,  4  in  popliteal,  4  in  the  long 
saphenous,  and  1  in  a  superficial  vein.  The  more  common  occurrence  in 
the  left  crural  vein  is  due  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Liebermeister,  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  left  common  iliac  vein,  being  crossed  by  the  right  iliac 
artery,  the  flow  of  blood  is  not  so  free  as  in  the  right  vein.  Thrombosis 
is  indicated  by  enlargement  and  oedema  of  the  limb.  It  is  not  a  very 
unfavorable  complication.  In  a  Montreal  case  the  thrombus  suppurated 
and  there  was  pyaemia.  Occasionally  the  thrombosis  may  extend  into 
the  pelvic  veins  and  into  the  vena  cava.  I  saw  a  thrombus  in  the  right 
circumflex  iliac  vein  alone,  and  the  superficial  veins  on  the  right  side 
of  the  abdomen  were  in  consequence  greatly  enlarged.  Sudden  death  has 
been  caused  by  dislodgment  of  a  thrombus  and  plugging  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Typhoid  bacilli  have  boon  found  in  the  wall  of  the  vein  and  in 
the  clot.  Gangrene  never  follows  clotting  in  the  vein  alone.  The  phleg- 
masia alba  dolens  which  results  gradually  disappears  as  the  collateral  cir- 
culation ia  established.     It  may  be  weeks  before  the  swelling  subsides. 
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Some  patients  have  to  wear  a  bandage  for  years,  and  in  a  few  instances 
the  leg  remains  permanently  enlarged.    The  pain  is  variable. 

Infarcts  in  the  kidneys,  spleen,  and  lungs  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  typhoid  fever.  They  are  associated  usually  with  thrombosis  in  the  arte- 
ries, rarely  with  embolism. 

Typhoid  Gangrene, — ^FoUowing  blocking  of  the  femoral  or  popliteal 
arteries  the  leg  becomes  numb  and  cold.  There  may  be  complete  anaes- 
thesia with  motor  paralysis,  and  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  pain.  There 
is  rarely  much  swelling;  gradually  the  skin  becomes  discolored  and  the 
process  of  dry  gangrene  begins.  When  both  artery  and  vein  are  involved 
the  gangrene  is  usually  moist,  and  spreads  more  rapidly.  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  gangrene  is  not  specially  localized  to  vascidar  areas;  thus  the  dis- 
tribution in  the  cases  collected  by  Keen  is  as  follows:  Ears,  6  cases;  nose, 
10  cases;  face,  neck,  and  trunk,  47  cases;  anus,  5  cases;  genitals,  20  cases; 
legs,  126  cases. 

Digestive  System. — Loss  of  appetite  is  early,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  relish 
for  food  is  not  regained  until  convalescence.  Thirst  is  constant,  and 
should  be  fully  and  freely  gratified.  Even  when  the  mind  becomes  be- 
numbed and  the  patient  no  longer  asks  for  water,  it  should  be  freely  given. 
The  tongue  presents  the  changes  inevitable  in  a  prolonged  fever,  but  there 
are  no  distinctive  characters.  Early  in  the  disease  it  is  moist,  swollen,  and 
coated  with  a  thin  white  fur,  which,  as  the  fever  progresses,  becomes 
denser.  It  may  remain  moist  throughout.  In  severe  cases,  particularly 
those  with  delirium,  the  tongue  becomes  very  dry,  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  such  patients  breathe  with  the  mouth  open.  It  may  be  covered  with 
a  brown  or  brownish-black  fur,  or  with  crusts  between  which  are  cracks 
and  fissures.  Acute  glossitis  occurred  in  one  case  at  the  onset  of  the 
relapse.  In  these  cases  the  teeth  and  lips  may  be  covered  with  a  dark 
brownish  matter  called  sordes — a  mixture  of  food,  epithelial  debris,  and 
micro-organisms.  By  keeping  the  mouth  and  tongue  clean  from  the  out- 
set the  fissures,  which  are  extremely  painful,  may  be  prevented.  During 
convalescence  the  tongue  gradually  becomes  clean,  and  the  fur  is  thrown 
oflf,  almost  imperceptibly  or  occasionally  in  flakes. 

The  secretion  of  saliva  is  often  diminished;  salivation  is  rare. 

Parotitis  was  present  in  45  of  the  2,000  Munich  cases.  It  occurred  in 
12  cases  in  my  series;  of  these,  4  died.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  third 
week  in  very  severe  cases.  Extensive  sloughing  may  follow  in  the  tissues 
of  the  neck.  Usually  unilateral,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  going  on  to 
suppuration,  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  fatal  comjilication,  but  recovery  has 
followed  in  eight  of  my  cases.  It  undoubtedly  may  arise  from  extension 
of  inflammation  along  Steno's  duct.  This  is  probably  not  so  serious  a 
form  as  when  it  arises  from  metastatic  inflammation.  In  two  oi  my  cases 
the  submaxillary  glands  were  involved  alone.  Parotitis  may  occur  after  the 
fever  has  subsided.  A  remarkable  localized  sweating  in  the  parotid  region 
is  an  occasional  sequel  of  the  abscess. 

The  pharynx  may  be  the  seat  of  slight  catarrh.  Sometimes  the  fauces 
are  deeply  congested.  Membranous  pharyngitis,  a  serious  and  fatal  com- 
plication, may  come  on  in  the  third  week.    Difficulty  in  swallowing  may 
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result  from  ulcers  of  the  oesophagus,  and  in  one  of  our  eases  stricture  fol- 
lowed.*   Thyroiditis  may  occur  with  abscess  formation. 

The  gastric  symptoms  are  extremely  variable.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
are  not  common.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  vomiting,  re- 
sisting all  measures,  is  a  marked  feature  from  the  outset,  and  may  directly 
cause  death  from  exhaustion.  Vomiting  does  not  often  occur  in  the  second 
and  third  week,  unless  associated  with  some  serious  complication.  In  a 
few  of  these  cases  ulcers  have  been  found  in  the  stomach.  Haematemesis 
may  occur. 

Intestinal  Symptoms. — Diarrhoea  is  a  very  variable  symptom,  occurring 
in  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Of  829  cases  322  had  diarrhoea 
before  entering,  163  during  their  stay  in,  hospital.  The  small  percentage 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  use  no  purges  or  intestinal  antiseptics.  Its 
absence  must  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  intestinal  lesions  are 
of  slight  extent.  I  have  seen,  on  several  occasions,  the  most  extensive  infil- 
tration and  ulceration  of  the  Peyer's  glands  of  the  small  intestine,  with 
the  colon  filled  with  solid  faeces.  The  diarrhoea  is  caused  less  by  the  ulcers 
than  by  the  associated  catarrh,  and,  as  in  tuberculosis,  it  is  probable  that 
when  this  is  in  the  large  intestine  the  discharges  are  more  frequent.  It  is 
most  common  toward  the  end  of  the  first  and  throughout  the  second  week, 
but  it  may  not  occur  until  the  third  or  even  the  fourth  week.  The  number 
of  discharges  ranges  from  3  to  8  or  10  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  are 
usually  abundant,  thin,  grayish-yellow,  granular,  of  the  consistency  and 
appearance  of  pea-soup,  and  resemble  very  much,  as  Addison  remarked,  the 
normal  contents  of  the  small  bowel.  The  reaction  is  alkaline  and  the  odor 
offensive.  On  standing,  the  discharges  separate  into  a  thin  serous  layer, 
containing  albumin  and  salts,  and  a  lower  stratum,  consisting  of  epithelial 
debris y  remnants  of  food,  and  numerous  crystals  of  triple  phosphates. 
Blood  may  be  in  small  amount,  and  only  recognized  by  the  microscope. 
Sloughs  of  the  Peyer's  glands  occur  either  as  grayish-yellow  fragments  or 
occasionally  as  ovoid  masses,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  in  which  portions 
of  the  bowel  tissue  may  be  found.  The  bacilli  are  not  found  in  the  stools 
until  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  middle  of  the  second  week. 

Hcemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  a  serious  complication,  occurring  in 
from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  all  cases.  It  had  occurred  in  99  of  the  2,000  fatal 
Munich  cases.  In  829  cases  treated  in  my  wards,  haemorrhage  occurred 
in  50,  and  in  7  death  occurred  directly  from  the  haemorrhage.  Of  60 
cases  reported  by  R.  G.  Curtin,  28  died.  It  was  present  in  3.77  per  cent  of 
Murchison's  1,564  cases.  There  may  be  only  a  slight  trace  of  blood  in  the 
stools,  but  too  often  it  is  a  profuse,  free  haemorrhage,  which  rapidly  proves 
fatal.  It  occurs  most  commonly  between  the  end  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  week,  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  sloughs. 
Occasionally  it  results  simply  from  the  intense  hyperaemia.  It  usually 
comes  on  without  warning.  A  sensation  of  sinking  or  collapse  is  experi- 
enced by  the  patient,  the  temperature  falls,  and  may,  as  in  the  annexed 
€hart,  drop  8**  or  10"*  in  a  few  hours.    Fatal  collapse  may  supervene  before 

*  Mitchell,  CEsophageal  Complications  in  Typhoid  Fever  (Studies  III). 
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the  blood  appears  in  the  stool.  Haemorrhage  usually  occurs  in  cases  of 
considerable  severity.  Graves  and  Trousseau  held  that  it  was  not  a  very 
dangerous  symptom,  but  statistics  show  that  death  follows  in  from  30  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  mela?na  may  also  be  part  of  a  general 
ha^morrhagic  tendency  (to  be  referred  to  later),  in  which  case  it  is  associ- 
ated with  j)etechic'e  and  haematuria.  There  may  be  a  special  family  pre- 
disposition to  intestinal  haemorrhages  in  typhoid  fever. 

Meteorism,  a  frequent  symptom,  is  not  serious  if  of  moderate  grade, 
but  when  excessive  is  usually  of  ill  omen.    Owing  to  defective  tone  in  the 
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uallSf  i^  severe  cases  to  their  infiltration  with  semm,  gas  accumulates  in 
the  »mM  and  large  bowels,  particularly  in  the  latter.  Pushing  up  the 
ijiaphmgin,  it  interferes  very  much  with  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lunga, 
and  may  also  favor  perforation.  Gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  exists 
in  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  cases,  and  indicates  simply  the  presence 
of  gfts  and  tlcid  faeces  in  the  colon  and  ciecom. 

Abdominal  pain  and  tenderness  w^ere  present  in  three-fifths  of  a  series 
of  500  cases  studied  in  my  wards  by  T,  McCrae.  In  some  it  w^ae  only  pres- 
tnt  at  the  onset.  Pain  occurred  during  the  course  in  about  one-third  of  the 
mam.  This  is  duo  in  some  instances  to  conditions  apart  from  the  bowel 
lesions,  such  as  [»leurisy,  distention  of  the  Madder,  and  phlebitis.  It  may 
be  associated  with  diarrhcea,  severe  constipation,  a  painful  spleen,  or  acute 
abdominal  coroplieations.  Pain  occurs  with  some  c-aaes  of  hBemorrhagu, 
but  is  most  constantly  present  with  perforation.  In  a  large  group  no  cause 
eonld  be  found  for  the  pain,  and  if  oUier  symptoms  be  associated  the  con- 
dition may  lead  to  error  in  diagnosis.  Operation  for  appendicitis  has  been 
performed  in  the  early  stage  of  typhoid  fever,  owing  to  the  combination 
of  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  fever  and  constipation.  This  has  happened 
twice  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  irospita]. 

PtrforaHon. — The  patient's  life  may  depend  upon  an  early  recognition 
of  the  condition.  It  occuTred  in  33  of  829  cases  in  our  series,  2.7  per  cent. 
Ncftrly  one  half  of  the  cases  occur  in  the  third  and  fourth  wrecks  (Fitz). 
It  may  occur  as  early  as  the  first  week,  or  as  late  as  the  sLsteenth  w^eek. 
WTiile  it  may  occur  in  very  mild  eases,  a  large  proportion  occur  in  the 
more  severe  forms,  particularly  in  those  associated  with  meteorism  and 
with  hemorrhage. 

The  symptoms  are,  first,  those  of  the  perforation  itself;  secondly,  those 
of  the  consecutive  peritonitis.  By  far  the  most  important  single  symp- 
toio  of  the  perforation  is  pain,  euddenj  sharp,  paroxysmal,  and  of  increasing 
©everitr*  It  is  rarely  absent,  except  in  the  small  group  of  cases  with  pro- 
foujid  toxemia  and  coma.  The  pain  is  most  frequently  in  the  hypogastric 
iTfion^  and  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line.  As  it  occurs  in  the  lowermost 
oofls  of  the  ileum,  irritability  of  the  bhidder  may  be  early,  with  frequent 
roktuHlion  and  pain  extending  tow^ard  the  penis.  On  palpation  there 
way  be  general  tenderness  in  the  hypogastTie  region »  or  only  localized 
tenderness  on  deep  pressure.  There  may  be  early  muscle  rigidity  and  in- 
creased tension,  and  spasm  on  any  attempt  to  palpate.  In  a  few  instances, 
with  the  pain  of  perforation,  the  patient  has  signs  of  shock,  fall  in  tern- 
pi*rature,  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and  a  tendency  to  sweat. 
The  physician  should  note  in  writing,  at  nnce,  after  the  onset  of  pain,  the 
cendition  of  the  abdomen,  particularly  the  character  of  the  respiratory 
toovementfi,  the  degree  of  distention,  and  the  area  of  liver  flatness,  A 
yte  count  should  be  made. 

In  a  few  instances,  as  in  a  remarkable  cage  recently  reported  by  J< 
MiUon  Miller*  the  perforation  is  completely  closed  by  a  tag  of  omentum. 
The  svmptfims  of  ty^ihoid  peritonitis  may  he  masked  and  entirely  ovqt- 
InokfiiT  in  a  profound  toxfpmia.  They  are  general  and  local.  The  facies 
of  the  patient  usually  changeSj  there  are  increased  pallor,  a  pinched  ex- 
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pression,  and,  as  the  Bymptoms  progress,  the  Hippocratic  facies,  with  dusky 
suffusion  of  the  face  and  clammy  perspiration.  The  temperature  may 
drop  at  the  onset  of  the  perforation,  but  usually  rises  with  the  progress 
of  the  peritonitis.  The  pulse  quickens,  becoming  finally  running  and 
thready,  and  there  is  embryocardia.  Increase  in  the  frequency  of  respira- 
tion is  almost  constant.  Hiccough  may  occur  early,  more  frequently  a 
late  symptom.    Vomiting  is  a  common  symptom. 

The  local  abdominal  features  are  often  more  important  than  the  gen- 
eral, as  it  is  surprising  to  notice  how  excellent  the  condition  of  a  patient 
may  be  with  perforative  peritonitis.  Limitation  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments is  usually  present,  perhaps  confined  to  the  hypogastric  area.  In- 
creasing distention  is  the  rule,  but  perforation  and  peritonitis  may  occur, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  with  an  abdomen  flat  or  even  scaphoid.  Increasing 
pain  on  pressure,  increasing  muscle  spasm  and  tension  of  the  wall  are  im- 
portant signs.  Percussion  may  reveal  a  fiat  note  in  the  flanks,  due  to 
exudate.  Auscultation  may  show  absence  of  peristalsis,  and  auscultatory 
percussion  my  possibly  show  the  presence  of  air  free  in  the  peritonseum. 
A  friction  may  be  present  within  twelve  hours  of  the  onset  of  the  per- 
foration. Obliteration  of  the  liver  flatness  in  the  nipple  line  may  be 
caused  by  excessive  tympany.  Rapid  obliteration  of  liver  flatness  in  a  flat, 
or  a  not  much  distended  abdomen,  is  a  valuable  sign.  Examination  of  the 
rectum  may  show  fullness  in  the  pelvis,  or  tenderness. 

In  a  majority  of  all  cases  there  is  a  rise  in  the  leucocytes,  and  when 
present  may  be  a  valuable  help,  but  it  is  not  constant. 

General  peritonitis,  without  perforation  of  the  bowel,  may  occur  by 
extension  from  an  ulcer,  or  by  rupture  of  a  softened  mesenteric  gland, 
or,  as  in  one  recent  case  in  my  series,  from  inflammation  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes.    It  was  present  in  2.2  per  cent  of  the  Munich  autopsies. 

The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  and  the  edge  was  felt  below  the  costal 
margin  in  71  per  cent  of  my  cases.  Percussion  is  uncertain,  as,  owing  to 
distention  of  the  stomach  and  colon,  even  the  normal  area  of  dullness  may 
not  be  obtainable.  I  have  seen  a  very  large  spleen  post  mortem,  when 
during  life  the  increase  in  size  was  not  observable. 

Liver. — Symptoms  on  the  part  of  this  organ  are  rare. 

(a)  Jaundice  was  present  in  only  3  cases  of  my  series.  Catarrh  of 
the  ducts,  toxa?mia,  abscess,  and  occasionally  gall-stones  are  the  usual 
causes. 

(b)  Abscess. — Solitary  abscess  is  exceedingly  rare  and  occurred  in  but 
2  cases  in  my  series.  It  may  follow  the  intestinal  lesion  or  more  commonly 
one  of  the  complications,  as  parotitis  or  necrosis  of  bone.  Suppurative 
pylephlebitis,  which  is  more  frequent  than  abscess,  may  follow  perforation 
of  the  appendix.    Suppurative  cholangitis  has  been  described. 

(f)  Chokcysitiis  is  a  comparatively  frequent  complication.  Camac  * 
has  collected  115  cases,  in  21  of  which  perforation  occurred.  Pain  in  the 
region  of  the  gall-bladder  is  the  most  constant  sjinptom.  Tenderness, 
muscle  spasm  with  rigidity,  and  a  gall-bladder   tumor  are  present   in 

^  Studies  in  Typhoid  Fever,  Series  III,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  toL  viiL 
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a  majaritT  of  the  ca&es.  Jaundice  ie  incongtant.  With  perforation  there 
may  be  «  marke<l  drop  in  the  fever  and  the  atiset  of  Bigna  of  peritonitis. 
In  simple  choleeyetitis  the  urgency  of  the  Bymptonis  may  ahatej  and  re- 
eovery  may  follow.  Suppuration  may  occur  with  infection  of  the  bile  pas- 
mgo^.  Months  or  years  after  (eighteen  years  m  Hunner's  case)  the  bacilli 
Di  --r  cholecystitis  or  gall-stonet?*    Typhoid  bacilli  have  been  found  by 

(  .  _  li?  a  cause  of  cholecystitis  in  a  patient  who  had  never  had  typhoid 
fever. 

(if)  GtiU-Shncs. — Bernheim  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  chole- 
litbiasis  after  typhoid  fever.  It  is  probably  associated  with  the  presence 
of  typhoid  Imcilli  in  the  gall-bladder  (see  under  Gall-Stones). 

Kespiratoiy  SfBtmi*—Mpi^taTis,  an  early  symptom,  preeedeit  typhoid 
l^ver  more  commonly  than  any  other  febrile  affection.  It  is  occasionally 
profuse  and  serious. 

Larynijitis  is  not  very  common.  The  ulcers  and  the  perichondritis 
have  already  been  described,  (Edema,  apart  from  ulceration,  is  rare.  In 
thii*  country  the  laryngeal  complications  of  typhoid  fever  seem  mucli  less 
frpquent  than  on  the  Continent,  I  have  twice  seen  severe  perichondritis; 
both  of  the  cases  recovered,  one  after  the  expectoration  of  large  portions 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Ket*n  and  Liining  have  collected  221  cases  of  serious  surgical  complica- 
tions of  the  larynx.  General  emphysema  may  follow  the  perforation  of  an 
nicer    Htenosis  is  a  very  serious  sequence. 

From  some  recent  studiej^  it  would  appear  that  paralysis  of  the  laryn- 
i\  muscles  is  much  more  common  than  we  have  supposed.  Przedborski 
(TolkmaDn'e  Sammlung,  No.  182)  has  systematically  examined  the  larynx 
in  100  consecutive  cases  and  found  25  with  paralysis.  The  condition  ts 
iiHirly  always  due  to  neuritis,  sometim^es  in  connection  with  affections  of 
other  nerves- 

Hnmrhitis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  initial  symptoms.  It  is  indi- 
<^tefi  by  the  presence  of  sibilant  r&les.  The  smaller  tubes  may  be  involved, 
pr.  '  urgent  cough  and  even  slight  cyanosis.    Collapse  and  lobular 

\H:'  ,1  may  also  occur. 

Lobar  pmitmonia  is  met  with  under  two  conditions; 

1.  It  may  be  the  initial  symptom  of  the  disease.  After  an  indisposition 
of  a  day  or  so,  the  |iatient  is  seized  with  a  cliill,  has  high  fever,  pain  in  the 
sid*\  and  within  forty-eight  hours  there  are  signs  of  cons^olidation  and  the 
evidences  of  an  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia.  The  intestinal  symptoms  may 
not  occur  until  toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  or  later;  the  pulmonary 
*ymptoms  persist,  crisis  does  not  occur;  the  aspect  of  the  patient  changes, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  clinical  picturi'  is  that  of  tyyjhoid 
fever*  Spots  may  then  he  present  and  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case 
Mtt  8olvf>d.  In  nther  instances,  in  the  absence  of  a  characteristic  eruption, 
the  cas^  remains  doubt fnl.  and  it  is  impof^tsible  to  say  whether  the  disease 
lia#  been  pneumonia,  in  which  the  so-called  typhoid  symptoms  have  devel* 
9|>^*  or  whether  it  was  ryphoid  fever  with  early  implication  of  the  lungs, 
Thiji  condition  may  depend  upon  an  early  localization  of  the  typhoid  bacil- 

in  the  lung.    I  have  twice  performed  autopaies  in  cases  of  this  pnenmo- 
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iypkus.  as  it  is  called  bv  the  French  and  Germans,  and  can  speak  posi- 
tively of  its  onset  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  frank  pneumonia. 

2.  Lobar  pneumonia  forms  a  serious  and  by  no  means  infrequent  com- 
plication of  the  second  or  third  week.  It  was  present  in  over  8  per  cent 
of  the  Munich  cases.  The  symptoms  are  usually  not  marked.  There  may 
be  no  rusty  sputa,  and,  unless  sought  for,  the  condition  is  frequently  over- 
looked. Infarction,  abscess,  and  gangrene  are  occasionally  pulmonary  com- 
plications. 

Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  oedema,  due  to  enfeebled  circu- 
lation in  the  later  periods  of  the  disease,  are  very  common.  The  physical 
signs  are  defective  resonance  at  the  bases,  feeble  breath-sounds,  and,  on 
deep  inspiration,  moist  rales. 

Hffmoptysis  may  occur.  Creagh  reports  a  case  in  which  it  caused 
death. 

Pleurisy  was  present  in  about  8  per  cent  of  the  Munich  autopsies.  It 
may  occur  at  the  outset — pleuro-typhoid— or  slowly  during  convalescence, 
in  which  case  it  is  almost  always  purulent  and  due  to  the  typhoid  bacilli. 

Pneumothorax  is  rare.  Hale  White  has  reported  two  cases,  in  both 
of  which  pleurisy  existed.  After  death,  no  lesions  of  the  lungs  or  bronchi 
were  discovered.  The  condition  may  be  due  to  straining,  or  to  the  rup- 
ture of  a  small  pyiemic  abscess.    It  may  occur  also  during  convalescence. 

Merrou  System. — Cerebro-^pinal  Form, — As  already  noted,  the  disease 
may  set  in  with  intense  and  persisting  headache,  or  an  aggravated  form 
of  neuralgia.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  effect  of  the  poison  is  mani- 
fested on  the  nervous  system  early  and  with  the  greatest  intensity.  There 
are  headache,  photophobia,  retraction  of  the  neck,  marked  twitchings 
of  the  muscles*  rigidity,  and  even  convulsions.  In  such  cases  the  diag- 
nosis of  meningitis  is  invariably  made.  I  have  examined  post  mortem  three 
such  cases^  in  two  of  which  the  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  had  been 
made.  In  not  one  of  them  was  there  any  trace  of  meningeal  inflammation, 
only  the  most  intense  congestion  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  pia.  Menin- 
gitis* however,  may  occur,  but  is  extremely  rare,  as  shown  by  the  Munich 
record,  in  which  there  were  only  11  among  the  :?.000  cases.  With  the  evi- 
dence obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  Kemig's 
sign  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis  is  now  more  easily  made.  A  number  of 
genuine  cases  of  meningitis  have  Kvn  report eil  of  late  years,  ami  the  litera- 
ture is  quite  fully  given  by  Hofmann  •  to  %Tuly,  liN>>.  In  at  least  10  cases 
the  typhoid  bacillus  has  l»een  iM>lat«Hi  in  pure  culture.  Markt^  convulsive 
movements,  local  or  general,  with  ivir^  and  delirium,  are  seen  also  in 
thrt^mbc^is  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses. 

Delirium.  jisvMj  present  in  very  s%^vt»r\*  cases,  is  certainly  Ie<s  frequent 
under  a  rigid  plan  of  hydrvuherapy.  I:  may  oxis:  fn^ni  the  outc^t.  but 
usually  does  not  occur  imtil  the  ><xvrd  and  s*^mt:i:r.e<  r.«^:  until  the 
third  week.  It  may  be  slight  and  only  r.-vturnal.  1:  :<,  d>  a  r,;It\  a  c-ier 
delirium*  though  there  are  ca>es  in  uhvh  the  i>a:it'!:t  i>  vorv  no:>y  and 
constantlv  tries  to  set  out  of  bevl.  a!^.i.  un'.^rrsii  varx^ruVy  wHtohtV..  nzAv  e?- 
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cipe-  Tb^  patient  does  not  often  become  maniacal.  In  heavy  drinkers 
tke  tSdif iimi  may  have  the  character  of  delirium  tremeng.  Even  in  eases 
fhkh  have  no  positive  delirium,  the  mental  procesties  are  usually  dulled 
ind  !bi*  asfwet  is  listle^g  and  apathetic*  In  severe  caises  the  patient  passes 
into  i  condition  of  uriconseiousness.  The  eyes  may  be  open,  but  he  is  ol> 
liirmus  to  all  surrounding  circumstances  and  neither  knows  nor  can  indi- 
cate bis  waoti^.  The  urine  and  faeces  are  passed  involuntarily.  In  this 
pudo-wakef  al  state,  or  coma  vigil,  as  it  is  called,  the  eyes  are  open  and 
at  is  constantly  muttering.  The  lip5  and  tongue  are  tremulous; 
twitchings  of  the  fingers  and  wrists — subsultus  lendinum  and 
cirphologia*  He  pieki^  at  the  bedclotlies  or  graspB  at  invisible  oljjeetg. 
Tkm  are  among  the  mo«t  serious  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  always 
iudictte  danger, 

Conmhions  in  typhoid  fever  are  rare.  In  children  they  may  occur  at 
tlieoQset-  In  September,  1896,  a  child  of  ten  years  was  admitted  in  coma 
foUotiag  a  sudden  con^njleion  after  a  full  meaL  This  was  the  starting- 
[Kiiui  of  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid.  Their  rarity  may  he  gathered  from  the 
fictihttt  in  2,960  cases  Murchison  met  with  convulsions  in  6  only.  They 
Oij  he  aeaociated  with  an  acute  encephalitis  or  with  thrombi  in  the  arte- 
tieioria  the  veins.  In  the  case  of  my  late  assistant,  Dr,  Oppenheimer,  the 
tDiiTiilBionB  oecurred  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  fever,  and  proved  fatal 
ia  twelve  hours.  Thrombosis  of  the  branches  of  the  left  middle  cerebral 
irttjT  was  found.  In  other  instances,  as  in  one  reported  by  J,  W-  Moore, 
flohnia  lesions  are  found.  In  very  nervous  women  I  have  seen  hysterical 
wmrttljiion*.    Five  cases  are  reported  in  Studies  II  and  II L 

ypunVw,  which  is  not  uncommon,  may  be  local,  or  a  widespread  affec- 
the  nerves  of  the  legs  or  of  both  arms  and  legs. 
ml  yturilis, — ^This  may  occur  during  the  height  of  the  fever  or  after 
»)ziTile»eeiiee  is  established.  It  may  set  in  with  agonizing  pain,  and  with 
«iuinn*ness  of  the  affected  nerve  trunks.  The  local  neuritis  may  affect 
the  nerves  of  ao  arm  or  of  a  leg,  and  involve  chiefly  the  extensors,  so  that 
is  wrist-drop  or  foot-dro]^.     The  arm  or  leg  may  be  much  swollen 

I  tie  gkin  over  it  erythematous.    Painful  mitsdes  are  not  uncommon, 
pirtiedarly  in  the  calves,    I  have  reported  a  series  of  eases  (Studies  III), 
Lcninips  may  also  occur.    In  some  of  the  cases  of  painful  legs  the 
is  a  myositis;  in  others  the  swelling  and  pain  may  he  due  to 
thromWis  in  the  deeper  veins. 

A  etirious  condition,  prolmhly  a  local  neuritis,  is  that  which  was  first 
facriW  by  Hand  ford  as  tender  toes,  and  which  appears  to  he  much  more 
^nuinou  after  the  cold-bath  treatment.  The  tips  and  ])ads  of  the  toes, 
^rfij  the  pads  at  their  bases,  become  exfjuisitely  Bcneitive,  so  that  the 
pititait  can  not  bear  the  w^eight  of  the  bedclothes.    There  fs  no  discolora- 

ijmA  no  swelling,  and  it  disappears  usually  within  a  week  or  ten  days, 

lultipk  nevritis  in  typhoid  fever  comefi  on  usually  during  eonvales- 
*<iet.  The  legs  may  be  affected,  or  the  four  extremities-  The  eases  are 
iftBi  diffitnlt  to  differentiate  from  those  with  subacute  poliomyelitis.  Re- 
"wm  it)  the  rule.  Of  4  eases  with  involvement  of  arms  and  lega^  3  recoT- 
^completely  and  1  improved  (Studies  II). 
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PoHomyeUtis  may  occur  with  the  symptoms  of  acute  ascending  paral- 
ysis and  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days.  More  frequently  it  is  less  acute,  and 
causes  either  a  paraplegia  or  a  limited  atrophic  paralysis  of  one  arm  or  leg. 

Hemiplegia  is  a  rare  complication.  Francis  Hawkins  has  collected  17 
cases  from  the  literature;  aphasia  was  present  in  12.  The  lesion  is  usually 
thrombosis  of  the  arteries,  less  often  a  meningo-encephalitis.  The  aphasia 
may  disappear.    Four  cases  of  hemiplegia  are  given  in  Studies  III. 

True  tetany  occurs  sometimes,  and  has  been  reported  in  connection  with 
certain  epidemics.  It  may  set  in  during  the  full  height  of  the  disease. 
The  complication  is  extremely  rare  in  this  country,  and  Janeway,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  alone  reported  instances. 

Post-febrile  insanity  is  perhaps  more  frequent  after  typhoid  than  after 
any  other  disease.  Wood  regards  it  as  confusional  insanity,  the  result  of 
im})aired  nutrition  and  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  centres.  Of  5  cases 
reiK)rted  in  Studies  I,  4  recovered.  Mental  dulness  with  hesitancy  of 
speech  and  melancholia  may  follow.     The  outlook  is  usually  good. 

Special  Senses. — Eye. — Conjunctivitis,  simple  or  phlyctenular,  some- 
times with  keratitis  and  iritis,  may  develop.  Panophthalmitis  has  been  re- 
ported in  one  case  in  association  with  haemorrhage  (Finlay).  Loss  of  accom- 
modation may  occur,  usually  in  the  asthenia  of  convalescence.  Ocido-motor 
{laralysis  has  been  seen,  due  probably  to  neuritis.  Betinal  haemorrhages 
may  occur  alone  or  in  association  with  other  haemorrhagic  features.  Double 
optic  neuritis  has  been  described  in  the  course  of  the  fever.  It  may  be 
independent  of  meningitis.  Atrophy  may  follow,  but  these  complications 
are  excessively  rare.  Cataract  may  follow  inflammation  of  the  uveal  tract. 
Other  rare  complications  are  thrombosis  of  the  orbital  veins  and  orbital 
hiemorrhage.  (See  De  Schweinitz  in  Keen's  monograph  for  full  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.) 

Ear. — Otitis  media  is  not  infrequent,  2.5  per  cent  in  Hengst^s  collected 
cases.  We  have  never  found  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  discharge.  Seri- 
ous results  are  rare:  only  one  case  of  mastoid  disease  occurred.  The  otitis 
may  set  in  with  a  chill  and  an  aggravation  of  the  fever. 

RttUl  ^jatttB. — Retention  of  urine  is  an  early  symptom  and  may  be  the 
cause  of  abdominal  }uiin.  It  may  recur  throughout  the  attack.  Suppre^ 
sion  of  urine  is  rare.  The  urine  is  usually  diminished  at  first,  has  the 
ordinary  febrile  characters,  and  the  pigments  are  increased.  Later  in  the 
disease  it  is  more  abundant  and  lighter  in  color. 

The  Diazo-rtaction  of  Ehrlich. — Two  solutions  are  employed,  kept  in 
se^ttrate  bottler:  one  containing  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid 
in  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  <50  cc.  to  l.«XH)  co.k  the  other  a  half  per 
cent  solution  of  soilium  nitrite.  To  make  the  test,  a  few  cubic  centimetres 
of  urine  are  plaivil  in  a  small  test-tuW  with  an  equal  quantity  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Si>lution  of  the  sulphanilic  acid  (40  cv.>  and  the  so^iium  nitrite 
(1  cc.>,  the  whole  being  thorv^usrhiv  shakou.  One  oubio  ivntimetre  of  am- 
monia is  then  allow eil  to  flow  oarifully  down  the  side  of  the  tube,  forming 
a  colorless  lone  above  the  yellow  urine,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  two  a 
deep  brownish-red  ring  will  be  seen  if  the  reaction  is  present.  With  normal 
urine  a  lighter  brownish  ring  is  pT\>iuced,  without  a  shade  of  red.    The 
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■rmS^i  the  foam  of  the  mixed  urine  and  reagent,  and  tlie  tint  they  produce 
fmhon  largely  diluted  with  water,  are  characteristic,  being  in  both  cases 
of  a  delkfite  rose-red  if  the  diazo-reaetion  be  present;  but  if  not,  brownish* 
felliiw.  It  wae  found  in  543  of  T96  cases.  It  may  be  present  previous  to 
the  c#ccTirrence  of  the  rash,  and  as  late  as  the  twenty-second  day.  The  value 
of  the  test  is  lessened  by  its  occurrence  in  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  in 
^malarial  fever,  and  oceasionaUy  in  the  acute  diseases  associated  with  high 
f<iver.  The  urotoxic  coefficient  in  typhoid  fever  k  high  and  is  said  to  be 
"^increased  by  tlie  tubs, 

Bacriliuria  occurs  in  about  one  third  of  the  cases^  caused  by  the  typhoid 
[biiciili.  The  urine  may  be  turbid  from  their  presence  and  in  the  test- 
|tut>e  give  a  peculiar  shimmer.  There  may  be  millions  of  bacilli  to  the  cubie 
Iniillimetre  without  pyuria  or  any  symptoms  of  renal  or  bladder  trouble, 
[The  bacilli  may  be  present  in  the  urine  for  years  after  the  attack  <see 
[CfwyHj  Studies  III),  Of  51  cases  during  the  session  of  1900-1901  in  ray 
^elioic*  Cole  found  typhoid  baeiili  in  the  urine  in  16. 

The  renal  complications  in  typhoid  fever  may  be  thus  grouped: 
{«)  Febrile  albuminuria  is  common  and  of  no  special  significance.  It 
prei?ient  in  Glf]  of  81^9  cases,  74  per  cent.  Tube  casts  w^ere  present  in 
cases,  47  per  cent.  Ilmtwglobinuria  oecurred  in  one  case. 
(h)  Acute  nephritis  at  the  onset  or  during  the  height  of  the  disease 
-the  ntphro-iyphu&  of  the  Germans,  the  pevre  tijphoide  a  forms  rSnak  of 
llhe  French — may  set  in,  with  all  the  symjjtonis  of  acute  Bright's  disease, 
jiiiJisking  in  many  instances  the  true  nature  of  the  malady.  Alter  an 
[iodispii^ition  of  a  few  days  there  may  be  fever^  pain  in  the  back^  and 
(the  pa^^ige  of  a  small  amount  of  bloody  urine, 

(f)  Nephritis  during  convalescence  m  rare,  and  is  usually  associated 
irith  anaemia  and  (edema.  Chronic  nephritis  is  a  most  e-xceptional  sequel 
of  the  disease, 

(if)  The  lymph omatous  nephritis,  described  by  E.  Wagner,  and  already 
ef erred  to  in  the  section  on  morbid  anatomy,  produces,  as  a  rule,  no 
liTtnptoms. 

(t)  Pjfuria^  a  not  uncommon  coraplicatioii,  may  be  associated  with  the 
ll>7ihoid  or  the  colon  bacillus,  less  often  with  staphylococci*  It  disappears 
[during  convalescence.  It  is  usually  due  to  a  simple  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
[rurely  to  an  intense  cystitis, 

(/)  Pmt-ttfphoid  Pyditi'?. — One  or  both  kidneys  may  be  involved,  either 
le  height  of  the  disease  or  during  convalescence.    There  may  be  blood 
pus  at  first,  later  pus  alone,  varying  in  amount.     A  severe  pyelo- 
Siphritih  moy  ft^lbnv.    Pf^ritirphrlr  abscess  is  a  rare  sequel. 

GfiHer&tJve  System, — Orrhilis  is  occasionally  met  with.     Kinnieutt  has 

»U«*t<Hl  53  cases  in  the  literature.    It  is  usually  associated  with  a  catarrhal 

iritis.     Induration  or  atrophy  may  occur,  and  more  rarely  suppura- 

It  was  present  in  2  cases  in  my  series,  and  in  a  third  recent  one 

lanng  convalescence.     In    1   case  double  hydrocele  developed  suddenly 

the  nineteenth  day  (Dunlap). 

Aeutr  maMitis^  which  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  is  a  rare  complication* 
'It  WBs^  present  in  2  cases  of  my  series. 
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Otteout  Syitam. — Among  the  most  common  and  troublesome  of  the 
Hr(|U('hn  of  the  dirn'RHo  are  the  hone  lesions.  Of  237  eases  collected  by 
K<M»n  ihc»ro  wore  poriontitis  in  110,  necrosis  in  85,  and  caries  in  13.  They 
an»,  I  Hin  H\iro,  much  more  frequent  than  the  figures  indicate.  Six  cases 
(•aim*  under  my  notice  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
ParHonn'  |»a|»cr  (Studies  II).  The  legs  are  chiefly  involved.  In  Keen's 
HcricH  the  tibia  was  affected  in  91  cases,  the  ribs  in  40.  A  majority  of 
the  caHi»H  occur  after  convalescence  is  established.  Of  51  cases  in  which 
bacteriological  examinations  were  made,  in  13  pyogenic  bacteria  were 
found;  in  l\H  there  were  typhoid  bacilli  (Keen).  The  typhoid  bone  lesion  is 
apt  to  form  what  the  old  writers  called  a  cold  abscess.  Only 'a  few  of  the 
CHHCH  are  acute,  (-hronicity,  indolence,  and  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
n»curn»nce  are  perhaps  the  three  most  striking  features  of  the  typhoid 
iHUte  loHiouH.  If  not  thoroughly  treated  sinuses  may  remain,  and  typhoid 
Imcilli  Imve  been  found  in  these  old  lesions  for  as  long  as  seven  or  more 
vtHirn, 

Arthrifi*  was  present  in  5  cases  of  my  series.  Rheumatic  and  septic 
forms  Hn>  dt^orilnnU  as  well  as  a  typhoid  arthritis  proper.  The  complica- 
tion is  exeetnUngly  rtirt\  and  yet  Keen  has  collected  from  the  literature 
81  east«<t«  One  of  the  n\ost  important  points  relating  to  it  is  the  frequency 
with  which  s|HU)taneous  disUn^ations  occur,  particulariy  of  the  hip. 

Tftphoiil  Spihf  (Hihney). — During  the  disease  in  protracted  cases,  more 
often  during  I'onvalesi'ence,  the  (Hitient  complains  of  pain  in  the  lumbar 
and  imoral  rt^gions,  |H»rhap  after  a  sliglit  jar  or  shock.  Stiffness  of  the 
Imck,  |Hiin  on  n\oven\ent,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  are  the  chief  features, 
but  then*  an*  in  addition  marktHl  nervous,  sometimes  hysterical  manifes- 
tatiouH.  The  diagnt^^ii^  of  siH^ndylitis,  Pott's  disease,  or  perinejiiritie  ab- 
mH**j^  etc.,  may  Ih»  made.  The  examination  is  n^rative.  The  patient 
is  afebrile,  as  a  rule.  The  outUn^k  is  ginxl.  In  rar^  instances  there  may 
Ik"  i^erisiH^mlvUtij^  but  usually  the  ix^ndition  is  a  neurosis  tStadies  I). 

Th<»  •H«i,vAr,<  w^ay  U»  the  s*Nit  of  the  degeneration  already  refwred  to, 
but  it  ran^lv  eaust>s  any  x^ymptoms.  IlaMUorrhage  occasionally  occurs  into 
the  tMUM^t>«^  am)  late  in  prx^traottM  oast^  ahs>et»sses  nwiy  develop. 

Fotl^typhold  ttopttoiNnia  and  Pyaunia.— in  very  protracted 
cast>  ther^*  nwix  r^vur  after  deferv^>«^vn<v  a  slight  fever  n^H^*-101*K  with 
sm>>nt?is  >fchich  IS  i^vjsmMv  septic.  In  other  casf>?  for  two  or  thr^^  veels^  there 
arv  Twurring  vhillK  ^^ften  of  grxHit  severity.  They  are  nsiially  of  no  mo- 
Wf^wt  in  the  alye^^iuv  o(  s^cns  of  ^vrnplii^ati^^n.    ^S^v  Stiniies  II  and  lEL) 

l\\^\ohl  px^mia  is  not  verv  unwMumon.  \^«^  Rit^r-sive  f^imiicidosis 
wv*\  *,v  as>>viat«\)  >»uh  irt>^j:ular  fexvr  atn!  Iexx\vr:xvw^  i>^  FoUcvaing 
th^  t\'xvr  ther^^  wax  Iv  mulnnle  suKutan^vus  ^'^  v>\\i "*  aSsv^s^s^s^  ^^ftca  with 
a  o^nrl..  ih\n  W\\sly  pxis  V  >\N>r>''  or  *r>xT>*  \xf  tho«^  rrjiy  avr^mr  in  diffcf^nit 
mnx  IVait  h^>  i'^xUt^N)  tVo  ^vav^'a-^  »v,  xH;re  v-r,*:v.TY  fr-'Tr.  t>:t^  srVwtaiw^ 
^n;;>  a^y»^>%nxhv     ^.\    V  vrur**  thr\>v  ^«<  >vji\  s*,*vvx:t«:^  4r>:  j^-s^^  a  wide^ 

rir\*ta*  a*>e«w«sv  a>*v,*,o  v,\nn^>s  %Nf  t^o  K>«<>s  or  a  r^^^i^vr.'^  >:;:T'r«LTaTiixf  ap- 
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f  Association  of  other  Dtseaeas,— Erysipelas  is  a  rare  compliea- 
tion,  Din^t  cdtninonly  niet  with  during  conviilegcence.  In  1,A2Q  cases  at 
tttonrl  it  oeeurreil  10  timet!.  Grie^iiigyr  states  that  it  ie  met  with  io  2 
nfr  cf^nt  Mt^asleg  may  devdo]*  during  the  fever  or  in  convalescence- 
I  Chicken-fMijt  and  noma  have  been  reported  in  children,  Piieudo-memhra- 
lious  inflanimatjons  may  occur  in  the  pharynx^  larynx,  or  genitals. 

Maliiriftl  and  typhoid  fevers  may  be  associated,  but  a  majority  of  the 

tmesi  of  so-called  typho-malarial  fever  are  either  remittent  malarial  fever 

j  or  true  typhoid.      It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  829  cases  of 

typhoid  fever  plasmodia  were  found  in  the  blood  during  the  course  of  the 

ai^e  in  only  1  case,    (See  Lyon,  Studies  IIL)    Many  of  our  typhoid-fever 

came  from  malarious  regions. 

Tifphttid  Fever  and  Tuberculosis, — (a)  The  diseases  may  coexist.     In  4 

[hit  8u  autoj>&ieB  there  were  tuberculous  lesions,    (h)  Mliary  tuberculosis 

fteo  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever;  they  may  indeed  coexist,     {c)  Cases 

"of  pulmonary  tubercnlosis  may  l>egin  with  a  low  fever,  and  features  sug- 

geetive  of  enterie.    Cases  of  this  kind  have  led  to  the  belief  that  tubercu- 

|loisi«  often  follows  typhoid  fever,     (d)  There  are  cases  of  typhoid  fever 

with  pulmonary  or  pleuritic  symptoms  which  suggest  at  the  outset  tuber- 

culoets. 

In  epilepsy  and  in  chronic  chorea  the  fits  and  movements  usually  cease 
I  diiring  an  attack,  and  in  typhoid  fever  in  a  diabetic  subject  the  sugar  may 
be  absent  during  the  height  of  the  disease. 

Varieties  of  Typioid. — Typhoid  fever  presents  an  extremely  com- 
iex  symptoriiatuiogy*     ilitny  forms  have  been  described,  some  of  which 
ent  exaggeration  of  common  symptoms,  others  modification  in  the 
se,  others  again  greater  intensity  of  action  of  the  poison  on  certain 
organfi.     As  we  have  seen,  when  the  nervous  system  is  epecially  involved, 

•  ft  hiA  been  called  the  cerebro-spinal  form;  when  the  kidneys  are  early  and 
serefely  affected,  nephro-ty^ihoid;  when  the  disease  begins  wit!i  pulnH> 
tmry  symptoms^  pneumo-typhoid;  with  pleurisy^  plearo*typhoid;  when  the 
di^east^  is  characterized  throughout  by  profuse  sweats,  the  sudoral  form 
of  the  disease.     It  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  to  recognize  or  speak  of  these  as 
TarJetk;^.     It  is  enough  to  remember  that  tj-phoid  has  no  fixed  and  con- 
Ktant  cour&e,  that  it  may  set  in  occasionally  with  symptoms  localized  in 
■  et*rtaiEi  organs,  and  that  many  of  its  symptoms  are  extremely  variable — in 
^BMe  epidemic  uniform  and  text-book-like,  in  another  slight  or  not  met  w^th, 
BBhifi  diveriiified  symptom atology  has  led  to  many  clinical  errors,  and  in  the 
ibeeiiee  of  the  salutary  lessons  of  morbid  anatomy  it  is  not  surprising  that 
I  practitioners  have  so  often  been  led  astray.    We  may  recognize  with  Mur- 
Icbiffon  the  following  varieties: 

The  mild  and  ahoriivf  forms.    It  is  very  important  for  the  practi- 

tT  to  recognize  the  mild  type  of  typhoid  fever,  often  spoken  of  as 

trie  fever  or  oven  regarded  as  simple  fehricuk.      In  this  form^  the 

iePissimns  of  Griesinger.  the  symptoms  are  similar  in  kind  but  alto- 

le*i8  intense  than  in  the  graver  attacks,  although  the  onset  may 

radden  and  severe.      The  temperature  rarely  reaches  103*,  and  the 

imtt  of  onset  may  not  show  the  gradual  ascending  evening  record.    The 
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spleen  is  enlarged,  the  rose-spots  may  be  marked;  often  they  are  very 
few  in  number.  The  diarrhoea  is  variable,  often  it  is  not  present.  In  such 
eases  the  symptoms  may  persist  for  from  ten  to  fourteen  days. 

In  the  alwrtive  form  the  symptoms  of  onset  may  be  marked  with  shiv- 
ering and  fever  of  103**  or  even  higher.  The  date  of  onset  is  often  defi- 
nite, a  |>oint  upon  which  Jiirgensen  lays  great  stress.  Bose-spots  may 
occur  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day.  Early  in  the  second  week  or  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  the  fever  falls,  often  with  profuse  sweating,  and 
convalescence  is  established.  In  this  abortive  form  relapse  may  occur  and 
may  occasionally  prove  severe.  When  typhoid  fever  prevails  extensively 
these  cases  are  not  uncommon.  I  agree  with  J.  C.  Wilson,  who  states  that 
they  are  not  nearly  so  common  in  this  country  as  in  Europe. 

J?.  The  grave  form  is  usually  characterized  by  high  fever  and  pro- 
nounced nervous  symptoms.  In  this  category,  too,  come  the  very  severe 
cases,  setting  in  with  pneumonia  and  Bright's  disease,  and  with  the  very 
intense  gastro-intestinal  or  cerebro-spinal  symptoms. 

3,  The  hitent  or  ambulatory  form  of  typhoid  fever,  which  is  particu- 
larly ctmimon  in  hospital  practice.  The  sjrmptoms  are  usually  slight, 
and  the  {>atient  scarcely  feels  ill  enough  to  go  to  bed.  He  has  languor, 
perha(>8  slight  diarrhcea,  but  keeps  about  and  may  even  attend  to  his  work 
throughout  the  entin*  attack.  In  other  instances  delirium  sets  in.  The 
worst  cases  of  this  form  are  seen  in  sailors,  who  keep  up  and  about,  though 
feeling  ill  and  feverish.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  they  often  have 
symptoms  of  a  nu>st  severe  tyjw  of  the  disease.  Hiemorrhage  or  perfora- 
tion may  be  the  first  marked  symptom  of  this  ambulatory  type.  Sir  W. 
Jenner  has  called  attention  to  the  dangers  of  this  form,  and  particularly 
to  the  grave  pn^gnwis  in  the  case  of  jH»rsons  who  have  travelled  far  with 
the  disease  in  pn>gn»s8. 

Hannorrhagic  Tyfikoui  Fevrr. — This  is  excessively  rare.  Among  Ous- 
kow*s  6,513  oasi^  then*  wen*  4  fatal  eases  with  general  hsemorrhagie  fea- 
tun*s.  Only  one  instaiuv  was  present  in  our  8^9  cases.  Haemorrhages 
may  l>e  marktHl  frt>m  the  outset,  but  luon*  eimunonly  they  come  on  during 
the  course  of  the  disease.  The  condition  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  Our 
case  rtH*iwertHl,  as  did  several  of  tlu^se  n»|H>rtiHl  by  XichoUs  from  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hi^spitaU  Montnsil,     (Stn*  llamburgt^.  Studies  III.^ 

An  afebrile  typhoid  fever  is  rtHH^gniJUHl  by  authors  Liebermeister  says 
that  the  eases  wen*  not  untH»nunou  at  lUseK  The  |>atient.<  presented  las- 
situde, depn»ssion,  hi^tlaehe,  furnnl  tongue,  Kv<s  of  apivtiie,  slow  pulse, 
and  even  the  s}H>ts  and  enlttr>;tHl  Mpleon,  I  have  t^vn  the  temperature 
normal  on  the  sixttvnth  day,  while  the  >t|H\ts  did  not  ivme  out  until  later. 

Typhoid  Pew  in  Childrt^n.  r^Nr^  «n*  not  un^HMunuMi  under  the  age 
of  ten,  but  the  dist^se  i?*  run*  in  infauij*  under  two  \i*ar<  k^{  ase.  Cases 
have  lH»en  n|H>rttMl,  ho\ve>er,  in  NU\khii>»?«  iuu\e  tuonth^s  Fuller:  four  and 
a  half  months,  (>gleV  and  perfonHh»n  \u\s  Kvu  nut  wuh  :r.  ar.  infant  five 
days  old.  Kpistaxis  ranl>  oeeur**;  llir  v»v*  \\\  tem|v*u:urx^  t>  It-sji  gradual: 
the  initial  bnuuhial  eatarrh  l>*  wUku  \»Wm'V\\*\I  The  tur\.^».*s  >y.v,:^:oT:i$  mar 
be  prominent;  then*  an*  wakef«lne»»  tuul  dohrnuu.  vl\^rrhaNA  :>  often  ali- 
sent.    The  rasli  nmv  U*  >ery  nh^Uis  but  iUv  uu^^i  ^v^nvnu  vrx:;^::v^n  I  have 
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ever  seen  was  in  a  child  of  eight.  The  abdominal  symptoms  are  often 
mild.  Fatal  haemorrhage  and  perforation  are  rare.  Among  the  sequelae, 
aphasia,  noma,  and  bone  lesions  may  be  mentioned  as  more  common  in 
children  than  in  adults.  The  mortality  of  typhoid  fever  in  children  is 
low.  In  cases  fatal  early  in  the  disease  only  a  careful  bacteriological 
examination  can  decide  whether  the  swollen  Peyer's  patches  and  mesen- 
teric glands — not  uncommon  in  children  with  fever — ^iepend  upon  infec- 
tion with  typhoid  bacilli. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  the  Aged. — After  the  fortieth  year  the  disease  runs  a 
less  favorable  course,  and  the  mortality  is  very  high.  Of  63  fatal  cases, 
7  were  over  forty  years  of  age;  1  was  aged  sixty-three,  another  seventy. 
The  fever  is  not  so  high,  but  complications  are  more  common,  particu- 
larly pneumonia  and  heart-failure. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  Pregnancy. — Pregnancy  affords  no  immunity  against 
typhoid.  In  1,079  of  our  cases  to  Jan.  1,  1901,  289  of  which  were  females, 
there  were  4  cases.  Goltdammer  noted  26  pregnancies  in  600  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  female.  It  is  more  commonly  seen  in  the  first  half 
of  pregnancy.  The  pregnancy  is  interrupted  in  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
eases,  usually  in  the  second  week  of  the  disease.  Of  310  cases,  abortion 
or  premature  delivery  occurred  in  199.  In  233  of  these  cases  the  ma- 
ternal mortality  was  37,  or  16  per  cent.  Pregnancy  has  not  been  found 
to  be  a  contra-indication  to  the  cold  bath.  Dobbin  (Studies  III)  reports 
a  remarkable  case  of  puerperal  infection  with  bacillus  typhosus,  and  a 
similar  case  has  been  recorded  by  Blumer. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  the  FcBtus. — From  the  recent  studies  of  Fordyce, 
J.  I.  Morse,  and  F.  W.  Lynch,  we  may  conclude  that  the  typhoid  bacillus 
may  pass  through  the  placenta  to  the  child,  causing  a  typhoid  septicaemia, 
without  intestinal  lesions.  Lynch  has  recently  collected  16  such  cases. 
Infection  of  the  foetus  does  not  necessarily  follow,  but  when  infected  the 
child  dies,  either  in  utero  or  shortly  after  birth.  The  Widal  reaction  has 
been  obtained  with  foetal  blood.  Its  presence  does  not  indicate  that  the 
child  has  survived  infection  in  utero,  as  the  agglutinating  substances  may 
filter  through  the  placenta.  They  may  also  be  transmitted  to  the  nursling 
through  the  milk,  and  cause  a  transient  reaction.  The  reaction  could  not 
be  obtained  with  foetal  blood  from  which  typhoid  bacilli  were  cultivated 
(Lynch). 

Belapse. — Eelapses  vary  in  frequency  in  different  epidemics,  and,  it 
would  appear,  in  different  places.  The  percentages  of  different  authors 
range  from  3  per  cent  (Murchison),  11  per  cent  (Baumler),  to  15  or  18 
per  cent  (Immermann).  In  Wagner's  clinic,  from  1882  to  1886,  there  were 
49  relapses  in  561  cases.  In  829  cases  there  were  86  relapses,  10.3  per 
cent. 

We  may  recognize  the  ordinary,  the  intercurrent,  and  the  spurious  re- 
lapse. 

The  ordinary  relapse  sets  in  after  complete  defervescence.  The  average 
duration  of  the  interval  in  Irving's  cases  was  a  little  over  five  days. 

In  one  of  my  cases  there  was  complete  apyrexia  for  twenty- three  days» 
followed  by  a  relapse  of  forty-one  days'  duration;  then  apyrexia  for  forty- 
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two  days,  followed  by  a  second  relapse  of  two  weeks'  duration.  As  a  rule, 
two  of  the  three  important  symptoms — step-like  temperature  at  onsets  rose- 
ola, an  enlarged  spleen — should  be  present  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  a  re- 
lapse. The  intestinal  symptoms  are  variable.  The  onset  may  be  abrupt  with 
a  chill,  or  the  temperature  may  have  a  typical  ascent,  as  shown  in 
Chart  I.  The  number  of  relapses  range  from  1  to  5.  Da  Costa  twice  saw  5 
relapses.  The  attack  is  usually  less  severe  and  of  shorter  duration.  Of 
Murehison*s  53  cases,  the  mean  duration  of  the  first  attack  was  about 
twenty-six  days;  of  the  relapse,  fifteen  days.  The  mortality  of  relapse 
cases  is  not  high. 

The  intercurrent  relapse  is  conunon,  often  most  severe,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  a  great  many  of  the  most  protracted  cases.  The  temperature 
drops  and  the  patient  improves;  but  after  remaining  between  100*'  and 
10:^^  for  a  few  days,  the  fever  again  rises  and  the  patient  enters  upon 
another  attack,  which  may  be  even  more  protracted,  and  of  much  greater 
intensity  than  the  original  one. 

Spurious  relapses  are  very  common.  They  have  already  been  referred 
to  on  page  16,  under  post-typhoid  elevations  of  temperature.  They  are 
recrudescences  of  the  fever  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  whether  a  relapse  is  present,  particularly  in  cases  in 
which  the  fever  persists  for  only  five  or  seven  days  without  rose-epots  and 
without  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

Undoubtedly  a  reinfection  from  within,  yet  of  the  conditions  favoring 
the  occurrence  of  relapse  we  as  yet  know  little.  Durham  has  advanced  an 
interesting  theory:  Every  typhoid  infection  is  a  complex  phenomenon 
caused  by  groups  of  bacilli  alike  in  species  but  not  identical,  as  shown  by 
their  serum  reactions.  The  antitoxin  formed  in  the  blood  during  the 
primary  atuck  neutralixes  only  one  (or  several)  groups,  the  remaining 
groups  still  preserving  their  pathogenic  power.  Following  an  error  in  diet, 
or  some  indiscretion,  these  latter  groups  may  multiply  sufficiently  to  cmuse  a 
reinfection.  Multiple  relapses  may  be  similarly  explained.  Bacteriological 
proof  of  this  interesting  theory  has  not  vet  been  given. 

IMagnoois. — There  are  several  points  to  note.  In  the  first  place,  ty- 
phoid fever  is  the  mo«5t  common  of  all  continueil  fevers.  Secondly,  it  is 
extraordinarily  variable  in  its  manifestations.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  such 
hvbrid  malaily  as  typho-malarial  fever.  Founhly.  errors  in  diagnosis  are 
inevitable,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Lastly,  let  the 
*'  cock-sure  ^  physician,  who  never  makes  mistakes,  read  the  Report  of  the 
Commij^ion  on  Typhoid  Fever  during  the  Sjianish- American  War. 

Data  for  Diaoxosis.— <«>  OtntniL — Xo  sinsrle  symptom  or  feature  is 
characteristic.  The  onset  is  often  susQ^^iive,  }vanieularly  ihe  occurrence 
of  epistaxis,  and  (if  seen  from  the  start  >  tho  asiVUilins:  fever.  The  steadi- 
ness of  the  fever  for  a  week  or  louirer  after  rtvuhiiii:  the  fastiiriiim  is  an 
important  point.  The  irregxilar  rt»iui:tent  i  hara^tor  in  the  thini  week, 
and  the  intermittent  features  with  chills,  are  iSMr.uv^n  ^^^urv>e^  of  em>r. 
While  there  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  puls<\  viuTv^::>;v  :<  <,^  much 
more  common  early  in  typhoid  fever  that  i:s  pr^^-nee  i<  always  su^jrestive. 
The  rash  is  the  most  valuable  single  sijni,  and  with  the  ferer  usuallv 
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clinches  the  diagnosis.  The  enlarged  spleen  is  of  less  importance,  since 
it  occurs  in  all  febrile  conditions,  but  with  the  fever  and  the  rash  it  com- 
pletes a  diagnostic  triad  of  the  disease.  The  absence  of  leucocytosis  and 
the  presence  of  Ehrlich^s  reaction  are  valuable  accessory  signs. 

(b)  Specific. — (1)  Isolation  bf  Typhoid  Bacilli  from  the  Blood. — New 
methods  have  given  better  results  in  this  procedure.  Cole  has  recently 
isolated  the  organisms  in  12  cases  in  my  wards,  in  6  before  the  Widal 
was  positive.  The  method  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  acute  septic  forms. 
The  hypodermic  puncture  of  a  vein  for  the  blood  causes  little  or  no  pain. 

(2)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  from  the  Stools. — Cultures  from  the 
stools  by  the  methods  of  Eisner,  His,  and  especially  Piorkowski,  have,  in 
the  hands  of  some  observers,  proved  of  diagnostic  value.  The  difficulties, 
however,  are  considerable  and  results  not  certain. 

(3)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  Bacilli' from  the  Urine. — Neumann,  Horton- 
Smith,  Richardson,  and  Gwyn  have  shown  the  great  frequency  of  typhoid 
bacilli  in  the  urine.  In  some  cases  they  may  be  obtained  before  the  Widal 
test  is  positive.  Routine  cultures  do  not  offer  great  difficulties,  and  may 
frequently  be  of  diagnostic  value. 

(4)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  from  the  Rose-spots. — Neufeld,  Cursch- 
mann,  and  Richardson  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  in 
rose-spots  in  32  of  40  cases  examined.  As  the  procedure  causes  consider- 
able discomfort  it  can  not  be  used  as  a  routine  method. 

(5)  The  Agglutination  Test. — In  1894  Pfeiffer  showed  that  cholera 
spirilla,  when  introduced  into  the  peritonaeum  of  an  immunized  animal, 
or  when  mixed  with  the  serum  of  immunized  animals,  lose  their  motion 
and  break  up.  This  "  Pf eiffer's  phenomenon ''  of  agglutination  and  im- 
mobilization was  thoroughly  studied  by  Durham  and  also  by  A.  S.  Griin- 
baum,  and  the  specificity  of  the  reaction  demonstrated.  Widal  took  the 
method,  and  made  it  available  in  clinical  work. 

Methods. — (a)  Macroscopic  or  Slow  Method. — The  difficulties  are  not 
compensated  for  by  its  supposed  greater  reliability,  and  it  is  not  in  gen- 
eral use  in  this  country  or  in  England. 

(b)  Microscopic  or  Rapid  Method. — The  serum  is  mixed  with  a  young 
bouillon  culture  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  or  with  a  suspension  of  a  young 
agar  culture,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dilute  the  serum  to  the  required 
degree.  A  hanging-drop  preparation  of  the  mixture  is  made,  and  if  the 
reaction  is  positive  the  bacilli  will  within  a  given  time  lose  their  motility 
and  collect  in  clumps.  Wyatt  Johnston  introduced  the  use  of  dried  blood. 
It  is  convenient,  but  does  not  permit  accurate  dilutions.  The  use  of  glass 
bulbs  to  obtain  the  serum,  and  small  glass  pipettes  to  make  accurate  dilu- 
tions, is  of  value.  As  Cabot  says,  "  the  test  is  a  quantitative,  not  a  quali- 
tative, one."  Both  the  degree  of  dilution  and  the  time  limit  are  of  im- 
portance. A  safe  standard,  and  the  one  in  use  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, is  a  dilution  of  1-50  and  a  time  limit  of  one  hour. 

Results. — Cabot's  collection  of  5,978  cases  gives  a  positive  reaction  in 

97.2  per  cent.    A  positive  reaction  was  obtained  in  93  per  cent  of  849  cases 

tested  before  the  eighth  day.     It  may  not  a])pear  until  the  relapse.     In 

4  of  my  cases  it  developed  on  the  twenty-second,  twenty-sixth,  thirty-fifth, 
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and  forty-second  days,  respectively.  It  may  be  present  even  twenty  or 
thirty  years  subsequent  to  the  attack  of  fever. 

\\liile  on  the  whole  the  serum  reaction  is  of  ven-  great  value,  there 
are  certain  difficulties  and  objections  which  must  be  considered.  A  per- 
fectly characteristic  case  with  haemorrhages,  rose-spots,  etc.,  may  give 
no  reaction  throughout.  In  other  cases  the  reaction  is  much  delayed,, 
becoming  positive  only  during  convalescence,  or  even  during  a  relapse.* 

Common  Sources  of  Ebbob  in  Diagnosis. — An  early  and  intense 
localization  of  the  infection  in  certain  organs  may  give  rise  to  doubt 
at  first. 

Cases  coming  on  with  severe  headache,  photophobia,  delirium,  twitching 
of  the  muscles  and  retraction  of  the  head  are  almost  invariably  regarded  as 
cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may  for  a  few 
days  be  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  diagnosis.  I  have  thrice  per- 
formed autopsies  on  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  no  suspicion  of  typhoid 
fever  had  been  present,  the  intense  cerebro-spinal  manifestations  having 
dominated  the  scene.  Until  the  appearance  of  abdominal  symptoms,  or 
the  rash,  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is,  however,  a  rare  disease;  tj'phoid  fever  a  very 
common  one,  and  the  onset  with  severe  nervous  symptoms  is  by  no  means 
infrequent.  P'ully  one  half  of  the  cases  of  so-called  brain-fever  belong  to 
this  category.    The  lumbar  puncture  is  now  a  great  help. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  misleading  pulmonary  symptoms,  which 
occasionally  develop  at  the  very  outset  of  the  disease.  The  bronchitis 
rarely  causes  error,  though  it  may  be  intense  and  attract  the  chief  atten- 
tion. More  difficult  are  the  cases  setting  in  with  chill  and  followed  rapidly 
by  pneumonia,  I  have  brought  such  a  case  before  the  class  one  week  as 
typical  pneumonia,  and  a  fortnight  later  shown  the  same  case  as  undoubt- 
edly one  .of  typhoid  fever.  In  another  case,  in  which  the  onset  was  with 
definite  pneumonia,  no  8j)ots  develoj>ed,  and,  though  there  were  diarrhoea, 
meteorism,  and  the  most  ])ronounced  nervous  symptoms,  the  doubt  still 
remains  whether  it  was  a  caHo  of  ty]>hoid  fever  or  one  of  pneumonia  in 
which  severe  secondary  syniptoins  developed.  There  is  less  danger  of 
mistaking  the  pneumonia  which  develo]>8  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  and 
yet  this  is  possible,  as  in  a  case*  admitted  a  few  years  ago  to  my  wards — 
a  man  aged  seventy,  insenKihle,  with  a  dry  tongue,  tremor,  ecchjTnoses 
upon  the  wrists  and  ankles,  no  roHi'-spots,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and 
consolidation  of  his  right  lower  Io1k\  It  was  very  natural,  particularly 
since  there  was  no  history,  to  rrganl  such  a  case  as  senile  pneumonia  with 
profound  constitutional  distiirlmucc,  hut  the  autopsy  showed  the  char- 
acteristic lesions  of  typhoid  fi-vcr.  Kiirly  involvement  of  the  pleura  or  the 
kidneys  may  for  a  time  obscure  the  ilin^qiosis. 

Of  diseases  with  which  typhoid  f<*vcr  iiiav  be  confounded,  malaria,  cer- 
tain forms  of  j)ya»inia,  iwwir  tulMTciiJohlM,  and  tuberculous  ]H*ritonitis  are 
the  most  important. 

*  There  seems  to  l>e  a  inlMliiiuiii  nf  rUk  in  wuikiiiK  with  typlu>itl  cultures  and  in  work- 
ing at  the  Widal  reaction.  I  know  of  no  cami  In  whloh  the  dineaM  has  been  contracted 
directly  from  this  source. 
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From  malarial  fever,  typhoid  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  recognized.  There 
is  no  such  disease  as  typho-malarial  fever — ^that  is,  a  separate  and  distinct 
malady.  Typhoid  fever  and  malarial  fever  may  coexist  in  the  same  patient. 
Of  829  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  in  only  a  single  instance  were  the  malarial 
parasites  found  in  the  blood  during  the  fever.  In  patients  returning  from 
Cuba  and  Porto  Bico  during  the  late  war  the  two  conditions  were  often 
found  together,  but  in  this  country  it  is  excessively  rare.  The  term  typho- 
malarial  fever  should  be  abandoned,  and  doctors  should  stop  the  falsifi- 
cation of  vital  statistics  by  death  certificates  signed  with  this  diagnosis. 
The  principle  is  bad  and  the  practice  is  worse,  since  it  gives  a  false  sense 
of  security,  and  may  prevent  proper  measures  of  prophylaxis.  The  au- 
tumnal type  of  malarial  fever  may  present  a  striking  similarity  in  its  early 
days  to  typhoid  fever.  Differentiation  may  be  made  only  by  the  blood 
examination.  There  may  be  no  chills,  the  remissions  may  be  extremely 
slight,  there  is  a  history  perhaps  of  malaise,  weakness,  diarrhoea,  and  some- 
times vomiting.  The  tongue  is  furred  and  white,  the  cheeks  fiushed, 
the  spleen  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  temperature  continuous,  or  with  very 
slight  remissions.  The  aestivo-autumnal  variety  of  the  malarial  parasite 
may  not  be  present  in  the  circulating  blood  for  several  days.  Every  year 
we  have  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  in  doubt  for  a  few 


Pyctmia, — The  long-continued  fever  of  obscure,  deep-seated  suppura- 
tion, without  chills  or  sweats,  may  simulate  typhoid.  The  more  chronic 
cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  are  usually  diagnosed  enteric  fever.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  leucocytosis  is  an  important  aid.  The  Widal  reac- 
tion and  the  blood  cultures  now  offer  additional  and  valuable  help. 

Acute  miliary  tvberculosis  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  typhoid 
fever.  The  points  in  differential  diagnosis  will  be  discussed  under  that 
disease.  Tiiberculous  peritanitis  in  certain  of  its  forms  may  closely  simu- 
late typhoid  fever,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  another  section. 

The  early  abdominal  pain,  etc.,  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  appendi- 
citis.   (See  Appendicitis.) 

Prognosis. — (a)  Death-rate. — The  mortality  is  very  variable,  ranging 
in  private  practice  from  5  to  12  and  in  hospital  practice  from  7  to  20  per 
cent.  In  some  large  epidemics  the  death-rate  has  been  very  low.  In  the 
recent  outbreak  at  Maidstone,  England,  it  was  between  7  and  8  per  cent. 
In  recent  years  the  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  have  certainly  diminished, 
and,  tinder  the  influence  of  Brand,  the  reintroduction  of  hydrotherapy 
has  reduced  the  mortality  in  institutions  in  a  remarkable  manner,  even 
as  low  as  5  or  6  per  cent.  Of  the  829  cases  treated  to  May  15,  1899,  in 
my  wards,  7.5  per  cent  died.  The  Metropolitan  Fever  Hospitals  still 
show  a  high  rate  of  mortality — about  17  per  cent — ^and  Dreschfeld  gives 
17.18  per  cent  as  the  death-rate  in  the  Monsall  Fever  Hospital  for  the  ten 
years  ending  1894.  The  mortality  in  the  Spanish-American  War  was  very 
low — 7  per  cent — and  may  be  attributed  to  the  picked  set  of  men  and  to  the 
care  and  attention  which  the  patients  received.  In  South  Africa  the 
mortality  was  20.9  per  cent  to  March  31,  1901. 

(b)  Special  Features  in  Prognosis. — Unfavorable  symptoms  are  high 
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fever,  toxic  symptoms  with  delirium,  meteorism,  and  haemorrhage.  Fat 
subjects  stand  typhoid  fever  badly.  The  mortality  in  women  is  greater 
than  in  men.  The  complications  and  dangers  are  more  serious  in  the  am- 
bulatory form  in  which  the  patient  has  kept  about  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Karly  involvement  of  the  nervous  system  is  a  bad  indication;  and  the  low, 
muttering  delirium  with  tremor  means  a  close  fight  for  life.  Prognostic 
signs  from  the  fever  alone  are  deceptive.  A  temperature  above  104°  may 
be  well  borne  for  many  days  if  the  nervous  system  is  not  involved. 

(c)  Sudden  Death. — It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  explain  thi§  most 
lamentable  of  accidents  in  the  disease.  There  are  cases  in  which  neither 
cerebral,  renal,  nor  cardiac  changes  have  been  found;  there  are  instances 
too  in  which  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  there  could  have  been  a  special 
localization  of  the  toxins  in  the  pneumogastric  centres.  McPhedran,  in 
reporting  a  case  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  post  mortem  showed  no  ade- 
quate cause  of  death,  suggests  that  the  experiments  of  Mc William  on  sud- 
den cardiac  failure  probably  explain  the  occurrence  of  death  in  certain  of 
the  cases  in  which  neither  embolism  nor  uraemia  is  present.  Under  condi- 
tions of  abnormal  nutrition  there  is  sometimes  induced  a  state  of  delirium 
cordis,  which  may  develop  spontaneously,  or,  in  the  case  of  animals,  on 
slight  irritation  of  the  heart,  with  the  result  of  extreme  irregularity  and 
finally  failure  of  action.  Sudden  death  occurs  more  frequently  in  men 
than  in  women,  according  to  Dew^vre's  statistics,  in  a  proportion  of  114  to 
26.  It  may  occur  at  the  height  of  the  fever,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Graves, 
may  also  happen  during  convalescence. 

Prophylaxis. — In  cities  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  is  directly 
proportionate  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  drainage  and  the  water-supply. 
With  the  improvement  in  drainage  the  mortality  in  many  cities  has  been 
reduced  one  half  or  even  more.  Childs  has  recently  reviewed  the  sanitary 
history  of  Munich  as  far  as  typhoid  fever  is  concerned.  The  annual  mean 
death-rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  was  from  1851  to  1860,  202.4;  from 
1861  to  1870, 147.8;  from  1871  to  1880,  116.7;  from  1881  to  1890,  16;  from 
1891  to  1896,  5.6. 

By  most  rigid  methods  of  disinfection  much  may  be  done  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infection.  The  recent  work  on  the  frequency  of  typhoid 
bacilli  in  the  excretions,  especially  in  the  urine,  shows  that  every  case  is 
a  source  of  real  and  ven-  serious  danger  to  the  community.  To  carry  out 
effective  measures  of  prophylaxis  is  quite  as  much  a  part  of  the  physician's 
duty  as  the  care  of  the  patient.  He  should  recognize  that  every  one  in  the 
household  has  probably  been  exposed  to  the  same  source  of  infection  as  the 
jiatient,  and  he  should  try  to  discover  the  source  and  advise  means  of 
guarding  against  it.  The  following  regulations  are  observed  by  the  nurses 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital: 

Dishes  must  bo  isolated,  washed  and  dried  separately,  and  boiled  daily. 
Thermometers  must  be  isolated,  kept  in  bichloride  (1-1,000),  which  must  be 
renewed  daily.  Linen,  when  soiled,  must  be  soaked  in  carbolic  (1-20)  for 
two  hours  before  sending  to  the  laundry.  Stools  must  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  milk  of  lime,  and  allowed  to  stand  one  hour. 
Urine  must  be  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  carbolic  (1-20),  and  allowed 
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to  stand  one  hour.  Bed-pans  and  urinals  must  be  isolated  and  scalded 
after  each  time  of  using.  Syringes  and  rectal  tvbes  must  be  isolated  and 
the  latter  boiled  after  using.  Tubs  should  be  scrubbed  daily;  canvases 
changed  daily,  and  soaked  in  carbolic  as  the  linen  is.  Hands  must  be 
scrubbed  and  disinfected  after  giving  tubs  or  working  over  typhoid-fever 
patients.  Blankets^  mattresses,  and  pillows  must  be  sterilized  after  use  in 
steam  sterilizer. 

Preventive  Inoculation. — Following  the  work  of  HaflEkine  in  vaccina- 
tion against  cholera,  Wright,  of  Netley,  has  introduced  a  similar  method 
of  vaccination  against  typhoid.  The  material  used  is  a  bouillon  culture 
of  bacillus  typhosus  of  high  virulence,  heated  until  all  organisms  are  dead. 
The  amount  inoculated  should  "  be  such  a  quantity  which,  if  injected  alive, 
would  be  fatal  to  a  350  gm.  guinea-pig."  The  inoculation  is  followed  by 
local  tenderness  and  congestion,  faintness,  possibly  nausea,  fever,  and  rest- 
lessness. Usually  all  sjrmptoms  have  disappeared  after  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  procedure  be  repeated  in  two  weeks.  Follow- 
ing the  injection  there  is  an  increase  in  the  bactericidal  power  of  the 
blood,  and  also  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  agglutinating  power,  which 
may  persist  for  at  least  two  years,  as  in  cases  reported  by  Foulerton.  This 
procedure  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  India,  and  also  in  the  South 
African  War.  Full  statistics  from  South  Africa  are  not  yet  available,  but 
out  of  1,705  persons  inoculated  at  Ladysmith,  only  2  per  cent  were  attacked, 
whereas  of  10,529  not  inoculated,  14  per  cent  were  attacked,  and  of  those 
inoculated  the  mortality  was  0.46  per  cent;  of  those  not  inoculated  the  mor- 
tality was  3  per  cent.  On  the  whole  the  experience  so  far  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  inoculation. 

When  epidemics  are  prevalent  the  drinking-water  and  the  milk  used  in 
families  should  be  boiled.  Travellers  should  drink  light  wines  or  mineral 
water  rather  than  ordinary  water  or  milk.  Care  should  be  taken  to  thor- 
oughly cook  oysters  which  have  been  fattened  or  freshened  in  streams  con- 
taminated with  sewage. 

While  in  camps  it  is  easy  to  boil  and  filter  the  water;  with  troops  on 
the  march  it  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  restrain 
men  from  relieving  their  thirst  the  moment  they  reach  water.  Various 
chemical  methods  have  been  recommended — ^the  use  of  bromine,  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime,  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  the  tablets  of  sodium 
bisulphate,  none  of  which  are  probably  very  satisfactory. 

T^reatment. — (a)  Oeneral  Management. — The  profession  was  long  in 
learning  that  typhoid  fever  is  not  a  disease  to  be  treated  mainly  with 
drugs.  Careful  nursing  and  a  regulated  diet  are  the  essentials  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cases.  The  patient  should  be  in  a  well-ventilated  room  (or  in 
summer  out  of  doors  during  the  day),  strictly  confined  to  bed  from  the  out- 
let, and  there  remain  until  convalescence  is  well  established.  The  bed 
should  be  single,  not  too  high,  and  the  mattress  should  not  be  too  hard. 
The  woven  wire  bed,  with  soft  hair  mattress,  upon  which  are  two  folds 
of  blanket,  combines  the  two  great  qualities  of  a  sick-hod,  smoothness 
and  elasticity.  A  rubber  cloth  should  be  placed  under  the  sheet.  An  intel- 
ligent nurse  should  be  in  charge.    When  this  is  impossible,  the  attending 
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physician  should  write  out  specific  instructions,  regarding  diet,  treatment 
of  the  discharges,  and  the  bed-linen. 

(b)  Diet. — Those  forms  of  food  should  be  given  which  are  digested  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  which  leave  behind  the  smallest  amount  of  residue 
to  form  faeces.  Some  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  fancies  of  the  patient. 
Milk  is  the  most  suitable  food.  If  used  alone,  three  pints  at  least  may  be 
given  to  an  adult  in  twenty-four  hours,  always  diluted  with  water,  lime- 
water,  or  aerated  waters.  Partially  peptonized  milk,  when  not  distasteful 
to  the  patient,  is  occasionally  serviceable.  The  stools  of  a  patient  on  a 
strict  milk  diet  should  be  examined  with  great  care,  to  see  if  the  milk  is 
entirely  digested.  Fever  patients  often  receive  more  than  they  can  utilize 
in  which  case  masses  of  curds  are  seen  in  the  stools,  or  microscopically  fat- 
corpuscles  in  extraordinary  abundance.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
best  to  substitute,  for  part  of  the  milk,  mutton  or  chicken  broths,  or  beef- 
juice,  or  a  clear  consomme,  all  of  which  may  be  made  very  palatable  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  vegetable  juices.  If,  however,  diarrhoea  exists,  animal 
broths  are  apt  to  aggravate  it.  Some  patients  will  take  whey,  butter- 
milk, kumyss,  or  matzoon  when  the  ordinary  milk  is  distasteful.  Thin 
barley-gruel,  well  strained,  is  an  excellent  food  for  typhoid-fever  patients. 
Eggs  may  be  given,  either  beaten  up  in  milk  or,  better  still,  in  the  form  of 
albumen-water.  This  is  prepared  by  straining  the  whites  of  eggs  through 
a  cloth  and  mixing  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  It  may  be  flav- 
ored with  lemon,  and,  if  the  patient  is  taking  spirits,  whisky  or  brandy  is 
very  conveniently  given  with  it.  Patients  who  are  unable  to  take  milk  can 
subsist  for  a  time  on  this  alone.  The  whole  egg  beaten  up  in  milk  or  water 
may  be  used. 

The  patient  should  be  given  water  freely,  which  may  be  pleasantly  cold. 
Iced  tea,  barley-water,  or  lemonade  may  also  be  used,  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  coffee  or  cocoa  in  moderate  quantities.  Fruits  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
allowable,  though  the  juice  of  lemon  or  orange  may  be  given.  Typhoid 
patients  should  be  fed  at  stated  intervals  through  the  day.  At  night  it 
depends  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  whether  he  should  be 
aroused  from  sleep  or  not.  In  mild  cases  it  is  not  well  to  disturb  the 
patient.  When  there  is  stupor,  however,  the  patient  should  be  roused  for 
food  at  the  regular  intervals  night  and  day. 

Alcohol  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases,  but  may  be  given  when  the  weak- 
ness is  marked,  the  fever  high,  and  the  pulse  failing.  In  young  healthy 
adults,  without  nervous  s3rmptoms  and  without  very  high  fever,  it  is  not 
required;  but  when  the  heart-beat  is  feeble  and  the  first  sound  becomes 
obscure,  if  there  are  a  muttering  delirium,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  a  dry 
tongue,  brandy  or  whisky  should  be  freely  given.  In  such  a  case  from 
eight  to  twelve  ounces  of  good  whisky  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  a  moder- 
ate amount. 

It  is  possible  that  we  give  too  much  food.  Inglis  has  shown  that  cases 
do  very  well  on  cold  water  alone.  The  outcry  against  milk  in  some  quarters 
is,  I  am  sure,  unfounded.  It  causes  less  intestinal  fermentation  than  any 
other  food;  it  rarely  disagrees  when  diluted,  and  when  alternated  with 
egg-albumen  forms  the  ideal  diet  for  typhoid  patients. 
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{c)  Eydrotlierapy. — The  use  of  water,  inside  and  outside,  was  no  new 
treatment  in  fevers  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  James  Currie  (a 
friend  of  Bums  and  the  editor  of  his  poems),  wrote  his  Medical  Reports  on 
the  Effects  of  Water,  Cold  and  Warm,  as  a  Remedy  in  Fevers  and  other  Dis- 
eases. In  this  country  it  was  used  with  great  effect  and  recommended 
strongly  by  Nathan  Smith,  of  Yale.  Since  1861  the  value  of  bathing  in 
fevers  has  been  specially  emphasized  by  the  late  Dr.  Brand,  of  Stettin. 

Hydrotherapy  may  be  carried  out  in  several  different  ways,  of  which, 
in  typhoid  fever,  the  most  satisfactory  are  by  sponging,  the  wet  pack,  and 
the  full  bath. 

(a)  Cold  Sponging, — The  water  may  be  tepid,  cold,  or  ice-cold,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  fever.  A  thorough  sponge-bath  should  take  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  The  ice-cold  sponging  is  quite  as  formidable 
as  the  full  cold  bath,  for  which,  when  there  is  an  insuperable  objection 
in  private  practice,  it  is  an  excellent  alternative.  But  frequently  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  friends  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  sponging. 
When  such  is  the  case,  and  in  children  and  delicate  persons,  it  can  be 
made  a  little  less  formidable  by  sponging  limb  by  limb  and  then  the  back 
and  abdomen. 

(b)  The  cold  pack  is  not  so  generally  useful  in  typhoid  fever,  but  in 
cases  with  very  pronounced  nervous  symptoms,  if  the  tub  is  not  available, 
the  patient  may  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  water  at  60°  or  65% 
and  then  cold  water  sprinkled  over  him  with  an  ordinary  watering-pot. 

(c)  The  Bath, — The  tub  should  be  long  enough  so  that  the  patient  can 
be  completely  covered  except  his  head.  Our  rule  for  some  years  has  been 
to  give  a  bath  at  70°  every  third  hour  when  the  temperature  was  above 
102.5°.  The  patient  remains  in  the  tub  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  is 
taken  out,  wrapped  in  a  dry  sheet,  and  covered  with  a  blanket.  While  in 
the  tub  the  limbs  and  trunk  are  rubbed  thoroughly,  either  with  the  hand 
or  iiith  a  Suitable  rubber.  It  is  well  to  give  the  first  one  or  two  baths  at 
a  temperature  of  80°  or  85°.  There  is  no  routine  temperature.  If  the 
bath  at  70°  is  not  well  taken,  raise  the  temperature  to  75°  or  80°.  It  is 
important  to  see  that  the  canvas  supports  are  properly  arranged,  and  that 
the  rubber  pillow  is  comfortable  for  the  patient's  head.  The  first  bath 
should  not  be  given  at  night,  and  it  should  be  superintended  by  the  house- 
physician.  The  amount  of  complaint  made  by  the  patient  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  skill  and  care  with  which  the  baths  are  given.  Food 
is  usually  given,  sometimes  a  stimulant,  after  the  bath.  The  blueness  and 
shivering,  which  often  follow  the  bath,  are  not  serious  features.  The  rectal 
temperature  is  taken  immediately  after  the  bath,  and  again  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  later.  Contra-indications  are  peritonitis,  haemorrhage,  phlebitis, 
severe  abdominal  pain,  and  great  prostration.  The  accompanying  chart 
(Chart  IV)  shows  the  number  of  baths  and  the  influence  on  the  fever  dur- 
ing two  days  of  treatment.  The  good  effects  of  the  baths  are:  (1)  The 
reduction  of  the  fever;  (2)  the  intellect  becomes  clearer,  the  stupor  lessens, 
and  the  muscular  twitchings  disappear;  (3)  a  general  tonic  action  on  the 
nervous  system  and  particularly  on  the  heart:  (4)  insomnia  is  lessoned,  the 
patient  usually  falling  asleep  for  two  or  three  hours  after  each  bath;  and 
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(5),  nu)»t  important  of  all,  the  mortality  is,  under  this  plan  of  treatment, 
ri'chu'od  to  a  minimum. 

The  spongings  frequently  have  to  be  subfetituted  for  the  tubs  in  cases 
of  extreme  weakness,  or  when  there  is  much  meteorism,  or  when  there  is 
marked  collapse  after  the  baths.  While  a  temperature  at  70°  is  usually 
well  liorne,  in  the  case  of  children  and  delicate  persons  the  luke-warm  bath 
gradually  cooled  may  be  employed. 
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The  n\<ults  of  h\tln>thonipy  an^  vory  ^rnitifving.  By  it  in  general  hoe- 
pUHls  fr\Mu  r^  to  S  jvitioms  in  every  hundred  cases  are  saved.  In  institn- 
tioMs  in  whk^h  the  exjvivtant  or  other  plans  of  treatment  are  employed, 
thert^  is  a  mortality  of  fn>m  l^  to  l^  |x^r  cent.  In  many  it  is  as  high  as  17 
(vr  ot>nt.  Thert^  is  a  n^markable  uniformity  in  the  death-rate  in  hospitjds 
>fchirh  iNirry  out  h^JriMhowpy.  l>urin,c  the  first  ten  years  to  May  15, 1899. 
therx^  have  Uvn  trtNUttnJ  in  my  w^inls  S^  case*  of  typhoid  fever  with  a  total 
moriality  of  T..N  |vr  vvnt.  This  inoludt^s  all  cuse^s^  those  admitted  and  dying 
wtihin  twouty^four  or  forty-injrht  hours,  and  thi>so  in  which  the  diagnoids 
>fc;*s  t\nly  m,i*U^  M  auto^\sy.*  Still  mort>  striking:  by  contrast  are  the  figures 
p\,bli>h<\l  1>\  F  K  Hart^  fn\m  the  Urishane  Hospital  iPmctitioiier,  Sep- 
icn^lvr.  IS^^^A     Oi  X.i^''^:^  ^>ast>s  tT>>at<'Hi  on  the  i^^eneral  or  expectant  pian. 


•  FV^w  Mi^v,  i:^^  %>MSn  \ht^  Httspital  wn*  t^ffwid.  tt»  J«It,  1510,  tbe ov^dxuzr 
p>iMfi  w*»  f*'4K>'«Y.»i 
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the  mortality  was  14.8  per  cent.  Of  1,902  eases  treated  since  the  intro- 
duction of  hydrotherapy,  the  mortality  was  only  7.5  per  cent.  Equally 
good  results  have  been  obtained  by  J.  C.  Wilson  and  Tyson  in  Philadelphia, 
by  Oilman  Thompson  in  New  York,  and  at  numerous  hospitals  in  Germany 
and  France.  The  important  question  comes  up  whether  the  serious  com- 
plications of  the  disease  are  increased  by  hydrotherapy.  My  own  statistics 
bear  out  Hare's  that  the  remarkable  life-saving  in  hydrotherapy  does  not 
depend  upon  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  fatal  cases  from  perforation 
or  from  haBmorrhage.  The  percentage  of  perforation  cases  in  my  series 
was  2.7,  which  is  under  the  average.  At  Brisbane  it  was  2.9  per  cent,  both 
before  and  after  the  introduction  of  bathing.  Haemorrhage  occurs  in  from 
3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  cases.  In  my  series  it  occurred  in  6  per  cent  of  all 
cases  since  the  introduction  of  hydrotherapy.  The  Brisbane  statistics  give 
before  the  introduction  of  hydrotherapy  1.8  per  cent  of  fatal  cases,  and 
after  the  introduction  1.2  per  cent.  A  careful  study  of  the  recent  statistics 
shows  that  neither  perforation  nor  haemorrhage  is  more  frequent  with 
hydrotherapy.  As  to  relapse,  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak,  the  percentage 
varies  so  widely — from  3  to  16.  It  must  be  remembered  that  more  cases 
are  saved  to  have  relapse.  My  percentage  of  10  is  somewhat  above  the 
average,  but  the  increase  in  the  relapses  is  not  so  great  as  to  seriously  im- 
pugn the  treatment.  Hydrotherapy  does  not  probably  shorten  the  duration 
of  the  stay  in  hospital,  which  was  forty-two  days  in  my  series.  We  do  not, 
however,  send  out  our  typhoid  cases  until  they  are  quite  strong  and  well. 

(d)  Medidnal  Treatment — In  hospital  practice  medicines  are  not  often 
needed.  A  great  majority  of  my  cases  do  not  receive  a  dose.  In  private 
practice  it  may  be  safer,  for  the  young  practitioner  especially,  to  order  a 
mild  fever  mixture.  The  question  of  medicinal  antipyretics  is  important: 
they  are  used  far  too  often  and  too  rashly  in  typhoid  fever.  An  occasional 
dose  of  antifebrin  or  antipyrin  may  do  no  harm,  but  the  daily  use  of  these 
drugs  is  most  injurious.  Quinine  in  moderate  doses  is  still  much  em- 
ployed. The  local  use  of  guiacol  on  the  skin,  3ss  painted  on  the  flank, 
<?ause8  a  prompt  fall  in  the  temperature. 

Antiseptic  Medication. — Very  laudable  endeavors  have  been  made  in 
many  quarters  to  introduce  methods  of  treatment  directed  toward  the 
destruction  of  the  typhoid  bacilli,  or  the  toxic  agent  which  they  produce, 
but  so  far  without  success.  Good  results  have  been  claimed  from  the  car- 
bolic acid  and  iodine  treatment.  Others  advocate  corrosive  sublimate  or 
calomel,  j9-naphthol,  the  salicin  preparations  and  guiacol.  I  can  testify 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  carbolic  acid  and  iodine  and  of  the  j9-naphthol. 
With  the  mercurial  preparations  I  have  no  experience.  Fortunately  for 
the  patients,  a  majority  of  these  medicines  meet  one  of  the  two  objects 
which  Hippocrates  says  the  physician  should  always  have  in  view — they  do 
no  harm.  Irrigation  of  the  colon  has  been  recommended,  with  a  view  to 
washing  out  the  toxic  matters  (Mosler,  Seibert). 

(e)  EHminative  and  Antiseptic  Treatment. — Thistle  and  others  have 
advocated  a  combined  eliminative  and  antiseptic  treatment.  To  aid  in 
the  elimination  of  the  poison  the  skin  and  kidneys  are  kept  active  by 
the  use  of  large  quantities  of  water,  which  is  certainly  an  excellent  prac- 
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ii^yti.  Of  th^  variouk  antij»^ptkif  emploved  it  i»  doubtful  if  any  have  the 
hlii(hu^i  wt.-xUm  on  th<;  tjSK'illi  in  the  lymphatic  tissues  of  the  boweL  If^ 
na  ill  choJera,  the  l>a<riili  developed  and  produced  the  poison  in  the  in- 
t4fietiiiaJ  i'MUi^nlhf  there  might  ^ie  some  reasonableness  in  this  method^ 
l/ijt  the  (/aeilli  multiply  in  the  intestinal  walls,  in  the  mesenteric  glands^ 
mid  ill  the  spleen.  They  are  s^jmetimes  not  found  in  the  stools  until 
the  end  of  the  t^^rond  week.  The  systematic  use  of  purgatives  is,  in 
my  opinion,  very  lio^l  practice.  Xo  one  feature  in  the  disease  is,  I  think,, 
more  tMfriouK  than  j>ersistent  diarrho^.  The  preliminary  calomel  purge, 
mi  niuf  h  ij«<'d,  ih  not  nec4f«>*ary.  Graves  remarked  that  patients  who  escaped 
active  puri^ation  Intfortt  a/imission  to  the  hospital  usually  had  much  less 
UiWel  trouble, 

(/)  terum  Therapy* — In  spite  of  many  experiments  and  clinical  trials 
tlie  rcMultM  are  still  unsatisfactory.  An  antityphoid  serum  has  been 
pliu'i'd  on  the  market,  and  a  few  cases  have  been  reported  with  rapid  im- 
provr*ni<'nt, 

(g)  Treatment  of  the  Speoial  Symptoma. — The  abdominal  pain  and 
tyin|mniteM  are  best  treated  with  fomentations  or  turpentine  stupes.  The 
latter,  if  well  applied,  f^ive  f^reat  relief.  Sir  William  Jenner  used  to  lay 
^n*iit  HtreMH  on  th<!  iidvantaf^es  of  a  well-applied  turpentine  stupe.  He 
direct i*d  it  to  Im*  applic'd  as  follows:  A  flannel  roller  was  placed  beneath 
the  pali<*nt,  an<l  then  a  double  layer  of  thin  flannel,  wrung  out  of  very  hot 
wiit<T.  with  a  (Iraclnn  of  turpentine  mixed  with  the  water,  was  applied  to 
the  abdomen  and  covert'd  with  the  ends  of  the  roller. 

The  mffforinm  is  a  difllcult  and  distressing  symptom  to  treat.  When 
the  ^ari  iri  in  the  lar^^e  bowel,  a  tube  may  be  passed  or  a  turpentine  enem& 
^iven.  For  tynipanitc^H,  with  a  dry  tongue,  turpentine  was  extensively 
UHed  by  the  older  Dublin  phyHieians,  and  it  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try by  the  late  (Jeorge  H.  Woml.  Unfortunately,  it  is  of  very  little  service 
in  tin*  Heverer  eaneH,  which  too  often  resist  all  treatment.  Sometimes,  if 
biH»f-juiee  and  albinnrn-water  are  substituted  for  milk,  the  distension 
leHHens.    Charcoal,  bismuth,  and  j9-naphthol  may  be  tried. 

For  the  tliarrhiva,  if  severe — that  is,  if  there  are  more  than  three  or 
four  stools  tlaily~a  starch  and  oj>ium  enema  may  be  given;  or,  by  the 
mouth,  a  combination  of  bismuth,  in  large  doses,  with  Dover's  powder;  or 
the  aeitl  diarrluea  mixture,  acetate  of  lead  (grs.  2K  dilute  acetic  acid 
(III  liVii?t>),  and  acetate  of  morphia  (gr.  ^-l).  The  stool?  should  be  exam- 
iutnl  to  see  that  the  diarrlura  is  not  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  curds. 

(\»nsti(Httion  is  present  in  numy  cases,  and  though  I  have  never  seen  it 
do  harn^  yet  it  is  \\A\  every  tbinl  or  fourth  day  to  give  an  ordinary  enema. 
If  a  laxative  is  needed  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  Hunyadi- 
jautw  or  Kri^Hlricbshall  \Nater  may  bo  given. 

llirmorrhi}iff  fn»m  the  bowols  is  host  treattnl  with  full  doses  of  acetate 
of  lend  ami  opiinu.  A^  abM»lute  rrst  is  essential,  the  greatest  care  should 
Ih»  taken  in  ihe  uso  o(  the  Kd-imn.  It  is  perhaf>s  hotter  to  allow  the  pa- 
tient to  }»<i^s  the  ntotion^  int»»  the  draw-slioot.  loo  may  bo  freely  given,  and 
the  amount  of  f^nnl  should  bo  n^striotoil  for  oiirht  or  ton  hours.  If  there 
i»  a  tendency  to  ooUap.^o,  stimulants  should  1h»  givon,  and,  if  necessary,. 
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hypodermic  injections  of  ether.  Injection  of  salt  solution  beneath  the 
skin  or  directly  into  a  vein  may  revive  a  failing  heart.  Turpentine  is 
warmly  recommended  by  certain  authors. 

Peritonitis. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases  this  is  an  inevitably  fatal  com- 
plication, though  recovery  is  possible.  If  the  peritonitis  be  due  to  perfora- 
tion, the  question  of  laparotomy  should  be  immediately  discussed.  Orders 
should  be  issued  to  the  nurse,  and  in  hospitals  to  the  house  physicians,  to 
watch  carefully  for  the  first  symptoms  of  perforation.  The  recent  re- 
sults are  most  gratifying.  Finney  (Studies  III)  has  reviewed  the  whole 
question;  of  112  cases  23  recovered.  To  January  1, 1901, 11  cases  have  been 
operated  upon  from  my  wards  with  5  recoveries.  The  danger  of  delay  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  figures:  Of  15  cases  operated  on  within  twelve 
hours,  4  recovered;  of  20  cases  operated  on  between  the  twelfth  and  twenty- 
fourth  hour,  6  recovered;  of  13  cases  operated  on  in  the  second  twenty-four 
hours  only  1  recovered.  No  case  is  so  desperate,  unless  actually  moribund, 
as  to  be  without  some  hope  in  the  hands  of  a  good  surgeon. 

Bone  Lesions, — The  typhoid  periostitis  of  the  ribs  or  of  the  tibia  does 
not  always  go  on  to  suppuration,  though,  as  a  rule,  it  requires  operation. 
Unless  the  practitioner  is  accustomed  to  do  very  thorough  surgical  work, 
he  should  hand  over  the  patient  to  a  competent  surgeon,  who  will  clear 
out  the  diseased  parts  with  the  greatest  thoroughness.  Recurrence  is  in- 
evitable unless  the  operation  is  complete. 

For  the  progressive  heart-weakness  alcohol,  strychnine  and  ether  hypo- 
dermically  in  full  doses,  digitalis,  and  the  saline  infusions  may  be  tried. 

The  nervous  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  best  treated  by  hydrother- 
apy. Special  advantages  of  this  plan  are  that  the  restlessness  is  allayed, 
the  delirium  quieted,  and  sedatives  are  rarely  needed.  In  the  cases  which 
set  in  early  with  severe  headache,  meningeal  s3rmptom8,  and  high  fever, 
the  cold  bath,  or  in  private  practice  the  cold  pack,  should  be  employed.  An 
ice-cap  may  be  placed  on  the  head,  and  if  necessary  morphia  administered 
hypodermically.  For  the  nocturnal  restlessness,  so  distressing  in  some 
cases,  Dover's  powder  should  be  given.  As  a  rule,  if  a  hypnotic  is  indi- 
cated, it  is  best  to  give  opium  in  some  form.  Pulmonary  complications 
should,  if  severe,  receive  appropriate  treatment. 

Bacilluria. — ^When  bacilli  are  present,  as  demonstrated  by  cultures  or 
shown  by  the  microscope,  urotropin  may  be  given  in  ten-grain  doses  and 
kept  up,  if  necessary,  for  several  weeks. 

In  protracted  cases  very  special  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
bed-sores.  Absolute  cleanlineBS  and  careful  drying  of  the  parts  after  an 
evacuation  should  be  enjoined.  The  patient  should  be  turned  from  side 
to  side  and  propped  with  pillows,  and  the  back  can  then  be  sponged 
with  spirits.  On  the  first  appearance  of  a  sore,  the  water-  or  air-bed  should 
be  used. 

(A)  The  Mana^ment  of  Convalescence. — Convalescents  from  typhoid 
fever  frequently  cause  greater  anxiety  than  patients  in  the  attack.  The 
question  of  food  has  to  be  met  at  once,  as  the  patient  acquires  a  ravenous 
appetite  and  clamors  for  a  fuller  diet.  My  custom  has  been  not  to  allow 
solid  food  until  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  ten  days.    This  is,  I 
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think,  a  safe  rule,  leaning  perhaps  to  the  side  of  extreme  caution;  but, 
after  all,  with  eggs,  milk  toast,  milk  puddings,  and  jellies,  the  patient  can 
take  a  fairly  varied  diet.  Many  leading  practitioners  allow  solid  food  to  a 
{)atient  so  soon  as  he  desires  it.  Peabody  gives  it  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  fever;  the  late  Austin  Flint  was  also  in  favor  of  giving  solid  food 
early.  1  had  a  lesson  in  this  matter  which  I  have  never  forgotten.  A 
young  lad  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  in  whose  case  I  was  much 
interested,  jmssed  through  a  tolerably  sharp  attack  of  t}'phoid  fever.  Two 
weeks  after  the  evening  temperature  had  been  normal,  and  only  a  day  or 
two  before  his  intended  discharge,  he  ate  several  mutton  chops,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  was  in  a  state  of  collapse  from  perforation.  A  small 
transverse  rent  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  ulcer  which  was  in  process 
of  healing.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  solid  food,  particularly  meats,  should 
disagree,  but  in  so  many  instances  an  indiscretion  in  diet  is  followed  by 
slight  fever,  the  so-called  febris  camis,  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
|vatient  to  restrict  the  diet  for  some  time  after  the  fever  has  fallen. 
Whether  an  error  in  diet  may  cause  relapse  is  doubtful.  The  patient  may 
be  allowed  to  sit  up  for  a  short  time  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
convalescence,  and  the  period  may  be  prolonged  with  a  gradual  return  of 
strength.  He  should  move  about  slowly,  and  when  the  weather  is  favor- 
able should  be  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  He  should  be  guarded 
at  this  (M>riod  against  all  unnecessary  excitement.  Emotional  disturbance 
not  infrtH|uenily  is  the  cause  of  recrudescence  of  the  fever.  Constipation  is 
not  unci>innion  in  convalescence  and  is  best  treated  by  enemata.  A  pro- 
tracted diarrluva«  which  is  usually  due  to  ulceration  in  the  colon,  may 
r^nanl  roci^very.  In  such  cases  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to  milk,  and 
the  i^tiont  should  bo  confined  to  bed;  large  doses  of  bismuth  and  astrin- 
gent injwtions  will  prove  useful.  The  recrudescence  of  the  fever  does  not 
roquirt*  s|Hvial  moasurt^.  The  treatment  of  the  relapse  is  essentially  that 
of  the  original  attack. 

PiVsif-typhoid  insanity  requires  the  judicious  care  of  an  expert.  The 
cast^  usually  rtvover.  The  swollen  leg  after  i^lebitis  is  a  source  of  great 
worry.  A  bandage  should  be  worn  during  the  day  or  a  well-fitting  elastic 
sticking.  The  outKn^k  do|H*nds  on  the  completeness  with  whidi  the  col- 
lateral  cin^ulation  is  established. 

The  pi\$i-t^pkoui  nturitis.  a  cause  of  much  alarm  and  distress,  nsnally 
gets  well,  though  it  may  take  months,  or  even  a  couple  of  years,-  before 
the  jviralysis  disapp^^ar^  After  the  subsidence  of  the  acme  symptcHns 
i^vsiematic  massagt^  of  the  paralyzed  ami  atn>|^ic  muscles  is  the  most  sat- 
isfactory trt^tmont. 

The  i^^ndition  sj^oken  of  as  the  tyi^hoid  spine  may  drag  on  for  months 
and  prx^vo  very  oWtinate.  The  noun^tic  state  has  to  be  treated.  Sepaia- 
tien  fn^ni  rn^Hoitous  and  iiyn\|>sithotio  friends,  hvdTvnherapy  in  the  form  of 
the  wet  tvnok.  and  the  l\iquolin  i^utory  are  the  most  etficteioiis  means  of 
cure.    An  i^r.vvuraging  pT\^n*>sis  nvay  be  followi^i  by  rapid  impioTement. 
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The  di&ease  is  known  by  the  namea  of  homjital  fever,  spotted  fever,  jail 
fj^cr,  campJf-Ver,  and  ehifi  fever,  and  in  Germaiiy^iri  ealfed  exanihemalic 
t^hus^  in  eontradistinction  to  ahdo7mnal  typhus. 

Etlologyi — Typhns  fever  has  been  one  of  the  great  ejydeniics  of  the 
world.  In  til  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  prevailed  extensively 
ill  all  the  larger  cities  of  Europe,  and  at  times  extended  to  widespread 
outbreaks.  As  Hirsch  has  remarked,  *'  The  history  of  typhus  is  written 
in  those  dark  pages  of  the  w^orld'a  story  which  tell  of  the  grievous  visita- 
itons  of  njankind  by  war,  famine*  and  misery  of  every  kind-''  Few  coun- 
tries have  suffered  more  than  Ireland,  particularly  between  the  years  1817 
and  1819  and  in  1846,  In  England  the  disease  has  progressively  dimin- 
kiun]  in  intensity.  In  IS 7 5  there  were  1,4^9  deaths,  in  1895  only  58  deaths. 
In  1897  there  were  only  3  cases  of  typhus  fever  in  the  London  Fever  Hos- 

piuls.    The  last  really  great  epidemic  was  in  the  Turko-Russian  War  in 

pi,  *f^ii 

I—  to. 

The  gradual  disappearance  of  typhus  fever  is  one  of  the  great  tri- 
uiaphi?  of  modern  medicine.     At  present  the  disease  lurks  in  only  a  few 
ceut4:r*  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  every  few  years  slight 
outbreaks  occur  in  larger  cities, and  sporadic  cases  ajjpear  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  United  States  typhus  fever  has  not  prevaUcd  as  an  extensive  epi- 
demic for  many  years*     There  were  email  outbreaks  in  New  York  in  1881— 
'82  and  in  18&2-'93,  and  in  1S83  in  Philadelphia.     A  remarkable  feature  is 
the  occurrence  of  a  few  cases  at  long  intervals  of  time  from  any  other  out- 
breaks and  at  great  distances  from  any  known  foci  of  the  disease.    This 
irae  one  of  the  points  which  led  Murchison  to  the  belief  that  under  favor- 
i     able  conditions  the  disorder  might  originate  spontaneously.    But  although 
B  tt  IS  sometimes  impossible  to  explain  satisfactorily  its  importation,  such 
'  negative  evidence  can  not  be  regarded  m  conclusive.    Certainly,  the  analogy 
of  the  other  infectious  diseases  is  against  this  view. 

In  1877  there  occurred  a  local  outbreak  of  typhus  at  the  House  of 
^  B^ftigc,  in  Montreal,  a  city  in  which  the  disease  had  not  existed  for  many 
B  yeara.  The  oTercrowding  was  so  great  in  the  basement  rooms  of  the  refuge 
Bikat  at  night  there  were  not  more  than  88  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each  per- 
^H^  Eleven  individuals  were  atfected.  It  was  not  possible  to  trace  the 
^urce  of  infeetion. 

I  In  the  spring  of  1901  from  one  house  three  cases  of  fever  were  admitted 
to  my  w^ardSj  which  were  regarded  at  first  as  typhoid  fever,  but  the  fea- 
ture^  were  so  anomalous  that  our  suspicions  were  aroused.  The  xaalL-was 
ge£ft>ctly  characteristic  of  typhus,  the  Widal  reaction  wa_s  negative,  blood 
cultures  were  negative,  and  a  post-morten^  on  one  fatal  case  showed  no 
typhoid  lesions  J  and  no  cultures  were  obtained  from  the  spleen  or  the 
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blood  post-mortem.  The  other  two  eases  terminated  by  crisis,  so  that  I 
think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  cases  were  typhus  fever.  The 
disease  has  not  prevailed  in  Baltimore  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  patients  were  Lithuanians,  they  lived  under  most  unsanitary 
conditions,  and  were  workers  at  a  suburb  frequented  by  a  great  many  for- 
eigners from  the-  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  The  origin  of  the  outbreak 
could  not  be  traced,  nor  did  any  other  cases  occur. 

Typhus  is  one  of  the  most  highly  contagious  of  febrile  affections.  In 
epidemics  nurses  and  doctors  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  are  almost  inva- 
riably attacked.  There  is  no  disease  which  has  so  many  victims  in  the 
profession.  It  is  stated  that  in  a  period  of  tw^enty-five  years,  among  1,230 
physicians  attached  to  institutions  in  Ireland,  550  succumbed  to  this  dis- 
ease. Casual  attendance  upon  cases  in  limited  epidemics  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  risky,  but  when  the  sick  are  aggregated  in  wards  the  poison  ap- 
pears concentrated  and  the  danger  of  infection  is  much  enhanced.  Bed- 
ding and  clothes  retain  the  poison  for  a  long  time.  Murchison  thought  that 
the  virus  was  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  and  from  the  skin.  It  attaches 
itself  particularly  to  the  clothing  and  linen  and  to  the  furniture  of  the 
room,  and  appears  to  retain  its  activity  for  a  remarkably  long  time.  To 
catch  the  disease  there  apparently  must  be  fairly  intimate  contact  with  the 
patient,  more  particularly  contact  with  a  large  number  of  patients.  Thus 
in  mild  outbreaks  of  only  a  few  cases  physicians  and  nurses  are  rarely 
affected,  while  in  severe  epidemics  all  in  attendance  may  be  attacked  in 
succession. 

Bacteriology. — Hlava  in  1891  found  a  streptobacillus  in  20  cases. 
Dubieff  and  Bruhl  in  1893  described  a  diplococcus  found  in  the  blood  and 
in  the  organs  of  fatal  cases.  The  question  prftotifially  rftmq.inft  oppn  for 
investigation. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  are  those  which  result 
fiomjntensejfiver.  TheJ^Qod  is  dark  andfluid;  the  muscles  are  of  a  deep 
red  color,  and  often  show  a  granular  degeneration,  particularly  in  the 
heart;  the  liver  is  enlarged  and  soft  and  may  have  a  dull  clay-like  lustre; 
the  kidneys  are  swollen;  there  is  moderate  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and 
a  general  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph-follicles.  Peyer^s  glands  are  not  ulcer- 
ated. Bronchial  catarrh  is  usually,  and  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs 
often,  present.    The  skin  shows  the  petechial  i^agh. 

Symptoms. — Inoubation. — This  is  placed  at  about  twelve  davs,  but 
it  may  be  less.  There  may  be  ill-defined  feelings  of  discomfort.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  invgjsimj^  abrupt  and  marked  Jiy^chillg  or  A  single  rigor> 
followed  by  fever.  The  chills  may  recur  during  the  first  few  days,  and 
there  is  headache  with  pains  jn  the  back  and^X^gs-  There  is  early  j)ros> 
txation,  and  the  patient  is  glad  to  take  to  his  bed  at  once.  The  tempera- 
ture is  high  at  first,  and  may  attain  its  maximum  on  the  second  or  third 
day.  The  puls_e_is  fuIL^^ipid,  and  not  so  frequently  dicrotic  as  in  typhoid. 
The  tongue  is  furred  and  white,  and  there  is  an  early  tendency  to  dry- 
ness. The  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  congested,  and  the  expression  dull 
and  stupid.  Vomiting  may  be  a  distressing  symptom.  In  severe  cases 
mental  symptoms  are  present  from  the  outset,  either  a  mild  febrile  de- 
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lirium  or  an  excited,  active,  almost  maniacal  condition.     Bronchial  catarrh 
is  common. 

Stage  of  Eruption. — From  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  the  eruption  ap- 
pears— first  upon  the  abdomen  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  then  upon 
the  extremities  and  face ;  developing  so  rapidly  that  in  two  or  three  days 
it  is  all  out.  There  are  two  elements  in  the  eruption  :  a  subcuticular  mot- 
tling, "  a  fine^  jrrfign^r^  c^uskv  red  mottling,  as  if  below  the  surface  of  the 
akin  some  little  distance,  and  seen  through  a  semi-opaque  medium  "  (Bu- 
chanan) ;  and  .distinct  papular  rose-spots  which  change  to  petechiae.  In 
some  instances  the  petechial  rash  comes  out  with  the  roso^pots.  Collie 
describes  the  rash  as  consisting  of  three  parts — ^rose-colored  spots  which 
disappear  on  pressure,  dark-red  spots  which  are  modified  by  pressure,  and 
petechiae  upon  which  pressure  produces  no  effect.  In  children  the  rash  at 
first  may  present  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  measles,  and  give  as  a 
whole  a  curiously  mottled  appearance  to  the  skin.  The  term  mulberry  rash 
is  sometimes  applied  to  it.  In  mild  cases  the  eruption  is  slight,  but  even 
then  is  largely  petechial  in  character.  As  the  rash  is  largely  haBmorrhagic, 
it  is  permanent  and  does  not  disappear  after  death.  Usually  the  skin  is 
dry,  so  that  sudaminal  vesicles  are  not  common.  It  is  stated  by  some 
authors  that  a  distinctive  odor  is  present.  During  the  second  week  the 
general  s^fflptoms  are  much  aggravated.  The  prostration  becomes  more 
marked,  the  delirium  more  intense,  and  the  fever"  rises^  The  patient  lies 
on  his  back  with  a  jjUl  fiyp^ftft«i^Ti1f^p^  i^^9.3.  fiushed  cheeks,  injected  con- 
junctivae, and  contracted  pupils.  The  pulse  increases  in*  frequency  and  is 
feebler ;  the  face  is  dusky,  and  the  condition  becomes  more  senbus.  Re- 
tention of  urine  is  common.  Coma-vigil  is  frequent,  a  condition  in  which 
the  patient  lies  with  open  eyes,  but  quite  unconscious ;  with  it  there  may 
be  subsultus  tendinum  and  picking  at  the  bedclothes.  The  tongue  is  dry, 
brown,  and  cracked,  and  there  are  sordes  on  the  teeth.  Sespiration  is 
accelerated,  the  hearths  action  becomes  more  and  more  enfeebled,  and  death 
takes  place  from  exhaustion.  In  favorable  cases,  about  the  end  of  the 
secoiid  week  occurs  the  crisis,  in  which,  often  after  a  deep  sleep,  the  pa- 
tient awakes  feeling  much  better  and  with  a  clear  mind.  The  tempera- 
ture falls,  and  although  the  prostration  may  be  extreme,  convalescence  is 
rapid  and  relapse  very  rare.  This  abrupt  termination  by  crisis  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  mode  of  termination  in  tjrphoid  fever. 

Fever. — The  temperature  rises  steadily  during  the  first  four  or  five 
days,  and  the  morning  remissions  are  not  marked.  The  maximum  is  usu- 
ally attained  by  the  fifth  day,  when  the  temperature  may  be  105°,  106°,  or 
107°.  In  mild  cases  it  seldom  rises  above  103°.  After  reaching  its  maxi- 
mum the  fever  generally  continues  with  slight  morning  remissions  until 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day,  when  the  crisis  occurs,  during  which  the 
temperature  may  fall  below  normal  within  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours. 
Preceding  a  fatal  termination,  there  is  usually  a  rapid  rise  in  the  fever  to 
108^  or  even  109". 

The  heart  may  early  show  signs  of  weakness.  The  first  sound  be- 
comes feeble  and  almost  inaudible,  and  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  is 
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not  infrequent.  Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  occurs  in  all  severe 
cases.  The  brain  symptoms  are  usually  more  pronounced  than  in  typhoid, 
and  the  delirium  is  more  constant.  A  slight  leucocytosis  is  more  common 
than  in  typhoid. 

The  urine  in  typhus  shows  the  usual  febrile  increase  of  urea  and  uric 
acid.  The  chlorides  diminish  or  disappear.  Albumin  is  present  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases,  but  nephritis  seldom  occurs. 

Variations  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  naturally  common.  There 
are  malignant  cases  which  rapidly  prove  fatal  within  two  or  three  days ; 
the  so-called  typhus  siderans.  On  the  other  hand,  during  epidemics  there 
are  extremely  mild  cases  in  which  the  fever  is  slight,  the  delirium  absent, 
and  convalescence  is  established  by  the  tenth  day. 

Complications  and  Sequelas. — Broncho-pneumonia  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  complication.  It  may  pass  on  to  gangrene.  In  certain 
epidemics  gangrene  of  the  toes,  the  hands,  or  the  nose,  and  in  children 
noma  or  cancrum  oris,  have  occurred.  Meningitis  is  rare.  Paralyses, 
which  are  probably  due  to  a  post-febrile  neuritis,  are  not  very  uncom- 
mon. Septic  processes,  such  as  parotitis  and  abscesses  in  the  subcutane- 
ous tissues  and  in  the  joints,  are  occasionally  met  with.  Nephritis  is  rare. 
Hssmatemesis  may  occur. 

Progn^OBis. — The  mortality  ranges  in  different  epidemics  from  12  to 
20  per  cent.  It  is  very  slight  in  the  young.  Children,  who  are  quite  as 
frequently  attacked  as  adults,  rarely  die.  After  middle  age  the  mortality 
is  high,  in  some  epidemics  50  per  cent.  Death  usually  occurs  toward  the 
close  of  the  second  week  and  is  due  to  the  toxaemia.  In  the  third  week  it 
more  commonly  results  from  pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — During  an  epidemic  there  is  rareljL  any_doubt,  for  the 
disease  presents  distinctive  general  characters.  Isolated  cases  may  be  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  typhoid  fever.  While  in  typical  instances  the 
eruption  in  the  two  affections  is  very  different,  yet  taken  alone  it  may  be 
deceptive,  since  in  typhoid  fever  a  roseolous  rash  may  be  abundant  and 
there  may  be  occasionally  a  subcuticular  mottling  and  even  petechiae. 
The  difference  in  the  onset,  particularly  in  the  temperature,  is  marked ; 
but  cases  in  which  it  is  important  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  are  not 
usually  seen  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  suddenness  of  the  onset, 
the  greater  frequency  of  the  chill,  and  the  early  prostration  are  the  dis- 
tinctive features  in  typhus.  The  brain  symptoms  too  are  earlier.  It  is 
easy  to  put  down  on  paper  elaborate  differential  distinctions,  which  are 
practically  useless  at  the  bedside.  The  Widal  reaction  and  blood  cultures 
are  important  aids,  but  in  sporadic  cases  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely difficult.  I  have  seen  Murchison  himself  in  doubt,  and  more  than 
once  I  have  known  the  diagnosis  to  be  deferred  until  the  sectio  cadaveris. 
Severe  cerebro-spinal  fever  may  closely  simulate  typhus  at  the  outset,  but 
the  diagnosis  is  usually  clear  within  a  few  days.  Malignant  variola  also 
has  certain  features  in  common  with  severe  typhus,  but  the  greater  extent 
of  the  haemorrhages  and  the  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membranes  make 
the  diagnosis  clear  within  a  short  time.    The  rash  at  first  resembles  that 
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of  measles,  but  in  the  latter  the  eruption  is  brighter  red  in  color,  often 
crescentic  or  irregular  in  arrangement,  and  appears  first  on  the  face. 

The  frequency  with  which  other  diseases  are  mistaken  for  typhus  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  and  following  the  epidemic  of  1881  in  New 
York  108  cases  were  wrongly  diagnosed — one  eighth  of  the  entire  number 
— and  sent  to  the  Eiverside  Hospital  (F.  W.  Chapin). 

Treatment. — The  general  management  of  the  disease  is  like  that  of 
t3rphoid  fever.  Hydrotherapy  should  be  thoroughly  and  systematically 
employed.  Judging  from  the  good  results  which  we  have  obtained  by 
this  method  in  typhoid  cases  with  nervous  symptoms  much  may  be  ex- 
pected from  it.  Certain  authorities  have  spoken  against  it,  but  it  should 
be  given  a  more  extended  trial.  Medicinal  antipyretics  are  even  less  suit- 
able than  in  typhoid,  as  the  tendency  to  heart-weakness  is  often  more 
pronounced.  As  a  rule,  the  patients  require  from  the  outset  a  supporting 
treatment ;  water  should  be  freely  given,  and  alcohol  in  suitable  doses, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  pulse. 

The  bowels  may  be  kept  open  by  mild  aperients.  The  so-called  spe- 
cific medication,  by  sulphocarbolates,  the  sulphides,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  is 
not  commended  by  those  who  have  had  the  largest  experience.  The  spe- 
cial nervous  symptoms  and  the  pulmonary  symptoms  should  be  dealt  with 
as  in  typhoid  fever.  In  epidemics,  when  the  conditions  of  the  climate  are 
suitable,  the  cases  are  best  treated  in  tents  in  the  open  air. 

111.  RELAPSING   FEVER  {Febris  reeurrma). 

Definition. — ^A  specific  infectious  disease  caused  by  the  spirochete 
(spirillum)  of  Obermeier,  characterized  by  a  definite  febrile  paroxysm 
which  usually  lasts  six  days  and  is  followed  by  a  remission  of  about  the 
same  length  of  time,  then  by  a  second  paroxysm,  which  may  be  repeated 
three  or  even  four  times,  whence  the  name  relapsing  fever. 

Etiology. — This  disease,  which  has  also  the  names  "  famine  fever  " 
and  "  seven-day  fever,"  has  been  known  since  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  has  from  time  to  time  extensively  prevailed  in  Europe 
especially  in  Ireland.  It  is  common  in  India,  where  the  conditions  for 
its  development  seem  always  to  be  present,  and  where  it  has  been  specially 
studied  by  Vandyke  Carter,  of  Bombay.  It  was  first  seen  in  this  country 
in  1844,  when  cases  were  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  which  are 
described  by  Meredith  Clymer  in  his  work  on  fevers.  Flint  saw  cases  in 
1850-'61.  In  1869  it  prevailed  extensively  in  epidemic  form  in  Xew  York 
and  Philadelphia  ;  since  when  it  has  not  reappeared. 

The  special  conditions  under  which  it  develops  are  similar  to  those  of 
typhus  fever.  Overcrowding  and  deficient  food  are  the  conditions  which 
seem  to  promote  the  rapid  spread  of  the  virus.  Neither  age,  sex,  nor  sea- 
son seems  to  have  any  special  influence.  It  is  a  contagious  disease  and 
may  be  communicated  from  person  to  person,  but  is  not  so  contagious  as 
typhus.  Murchison  thinks  it  may  be  transported  by  fomites.  One  attack 
does  not  confer  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks.    In  1873  Obermeier 
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described  an  organism  in  the  blood  which  is  now  recognized  as  the  specific 
agent.  This  spirillum,  or  more  correctly  spirochaete,  is  from  3  to  6  times 
the  length  of  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle,  and  forms  a  narrow 
spiral  filament  which  is  readily  seen  moving  among  the  red  corpuscles  dur- 
ing a  paroxysm.  They  are  present  in  the  blood  only  during  the  fever. 
Shortly  before  the  crisis  and  in  the  intervals  they  are  not  found,  though 
small  glistening  bodies,  which  are  stated  to  be  their  spores,  appear  in  the 
blood.  The  disease  has  been  produced  in  human  beings  by  inoculation  with 
blood  taken  during  the  paroxysm.  It  has  also  been  produced  in  monkeys. 
Bed-bugs  may  suck  out  the  spirilla,  and  Tictin  reproduced  the  disease  by 
injecting  into  a  healthy  monkey  blood  sucked  by  a  bug  from  an  infected 
monkey.  Nothing  is  yet  known  with  reference  to  the  life  history  of  the 
spirochaete.    It  has  not  been  found  in  the  secretions  or  excretions. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  are  no  characteristic  anatomical  appear- 
ances in  relapsing  fever.  If  death  takes  place  during  the  paroxysm  the 
spleen  is  large  and  soft,  and  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart  show  cloudy 
swelling.  There  may  be  infarcts  in  the  kidneys  and  spleen.  The  bone 
marrow  has  been  found  in  a  condition  of  hyperplasia.  Ecchymoses  are 
not  uncommon. 

Symptoms. — The  incubation  appears  to  be  short,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  attack  develops  promptly  after  exposure;  more  frequently, 
however,  from  five  to  seven  days  elapse. 

The  inrasion  is  abrupt,  with  chill,  fever,  and  intense  pain  in  the  back 
and  limbs.  In  young  persons  there  may  be  nausea,  vomiting,  and  convul- 
sions. The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  may  reach  104°  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day.  Sweats  are  common.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  ranging  from 
110  to  130.  There  may  be  delirium  if  the  fever  is  high.  Swelling  of  the 
spleen  can  be  detected  early.  Jaundice  is  common  in  some  epidemics. 
The  gastric  symptoms  may  be  severe.  There  are  seldom  intestinal  symp- 
toms. Cough  may  be  present.  Occasionally  herpes  is  noted,  and  there  may 
be  miliary  vesicles  and  petechise.  During  the  paroxysm  the  blood  inva- 
riably shows  the  spirochcete,  and  there  is  usually  a  leucocytosis  (Ouskow). 
After  the  fever  has  persisted  with  severity  or  even  with  an  increasing  in- 
tensity for  five  or  six  days  the  crisis  occurs.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hQurs, 
accompanied  by  profuse  sweating,  sometimes  by  diarrhoea,  the  temperature 
falls  to  normal  or  even  subnormal,  and  the  period  of  apyrexia  begins. 

The  crisis  may  o<*cur  as  early  as  the  third  day,  or  it  may  be  delayed  to 
the  tenth  ;  it  usually  oomes,  however,  about  the  end  of  the  first  week.  In 
delicate  and  elderly  jwrsona  there  may  be  <M)llap8e.  The  convalescence  is 
rapid,  and  in  a  few  days  th(»  patient  is  up  and  about.  Then  in  a  week, 
usually  on  the  fourteenth  day,  he  again  has  a  rigor,  or  a  series  of  chills; 
the  fever  returns  and  the  atta(»k  is  n»p<Mited.  A  second  crisis  occurs  from 
the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-thin!  <l«y,  ami  a^ain  the  patient  recovers 
rapidly.  As  a  rule,  the  n»l«i>si«  In  nhorler  than  tlie  original  attack.  A 
second  and  a  third  may  o(MMir,  and  then»  an*  instanees  on  record  of  even  a 
fourth  and  a  fifth.  In  epidc»mieH  tlu»n»  are  eanes  which  terminate  by  crisis 
on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  without  ihv  cHMuirrenoe  of  relapse.     In  pro- 
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i^raeted  cases  the  convalescence  is  very  tedious,  as  the  patient  is  much  ex- 
hausted. 

Relapsing  fever  is  not  a  very  fatal  disease.  Murchison  states  that  the 
mortality  is  about  4  per  cent.  In  the  enfeebled  and  old,  death  may  occur 
at  the  height  of  the  first  paroxysm. 

Complications  are  not  frequent.  In  some  epidemics  nephritis  and 
hsmaturia  have  occurred.  Pneumonia  appears  to  be  frequent  and  may 
interrupt  the  typical  course  of  the  disease.    The  acute  enlargement  of  the 
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Chart  V. — Relapsing  Fever  (Murchison). 


spleen  may  end  in  rupture,  and  the  hsBmorrhage  from  the  stomach,  which 
has  been  met  with  occasionally,  is  probably  associated  with  this  enlarge- 
ment. Post-febrile  paralyses  may  occur.  Ophthalmia  has  followed  cer- 
tain epidemics,  and  may  prove  a  very  tedious  and  serious  complication. 
Jaundice  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  pregnant  women  abortion  usu- 
ally takes  place. 

IMagnoBis. — The  onset  and  general'symptoms  may  not  at  first  be  dis- 
tinctive. At  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  the  cases  are  usually  regarded 
as  anomalous  typhoid ;  but  once  the  tjrpical  course  is  followed  in  a  case 
the  diagnosis  is  clear.    The  blood  examination  is  distinctive. 

Treatment. — The  paroxysm  can  neither  be  cut  short  nor  can  its 
recurrence  be  prevented.  It  might  be  thought  that  quinine,  with  its  pow- 
erful action,  would  certainly  meet  the  indications,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  slightest  influence.  The  disease  must  be  treated  like  any  other 
contumed  fever  by  careful  nursing,  a  regular  diet,  and  ordinary  hygienic 
measures.  Of  special  symptoms,  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbs  and 
joints  demand  opium.  In  enfeebled  persons  the  collapse  at  the  crisis  may 
be  serious,  and  stimulants  with  ammonia  and  digitalis  should  be  given 
freely. 
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IV.  SMALL-POX  {Variola). 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  characterised  by  an  erup- 
tion which  passes  through  the  stages  of  papule,  vesicle,  pustule,  and 
crust.  The  mucous  membranes  in  contact  with  the  air  may  also  be 
affected.  Severe  cases  may  be  complicated  with  cutaneous  and  visceral 
haemorrhages. 

Etiology. — It  has  not  yet  been  determined  in  what  country  small- 
pox originated.  The  disease  is  said  to  have  existed  in  China  many  centu- 
ries before  Christ.  The  pesta  magna  described  by  Galen  (and  of  which 
Marcus  Aui*elius  died)  is  believed  to  be  small-pox.  In  the  sixth  century 
it  prevailed,  and  subsequently,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  became  wide- 
spread. It  was  brought  to  America  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  first  accurate  account  was  given  by  Rhazes,  an  Arabian 
physician  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  whose  admirable  description 
is  available  in  Greenhiirs  translation  for  the  Sydenham  Society.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  a  thorough  study  of  the  disease  was  made  by  the  illus- 
trious Sydenham,  who  still  remains  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  authorities 
on  the  subject. 

Special  events  in  the  history  of  the  disease  are  the  introduction  of  in- 
oculation into  Europe,  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  in  1718,  and  the 
discovery  of  vaccination  by  Jenner,  in  1796. 

Small-pox  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  contagious  diseases,  and  per- 
sons exposed,  if  unprotected  by  vaccination,  are  almost  invariably  attacked* 
There  are  instancies  on  record  of  persons  insusceptible  to  the  disease.  It  is 
said  that  Diemerbroeck,  a  celebrated  Vtrecht  professor  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  not  only  himself  exempt,  but  likewise  many  members  of  his 
family.  One  of  tlie  nurses  in  the  small-pox  department  of  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital  stated  that  she  had  never  been  successfully  vaccinated^ 
and  she  certainly  had  no  mark.  Such  instances,  however,  of  natural  im- 
munity are  very  rare.  An  attack  may  not  protect  for  life.  There  are  un- 
doubted cases  of  a  second,  reputed  instances,  indeed,  of  a  third  attack. 

Age. — Small-pox  is  common  at  all  ages,  but  is  particularly  fatal  to  young 
children.  The  fcpfui*  in  utero  may  be  attacked,  but  only  if  the  mother 
herself  is  the  subject  of  the  disease.  The  child  may  be  born  with  the  rash 
out  or  with  the  scars.  More  commonly  tlie  fietus  is  not  affected,  and 
children  born  in  a  small-pox  hos])ital,  if  vaccinated  immediately,  may  escape 
the  disease;  usually,  however,  they  die  early.  (See  Hunter's  works,  iv,  p.  74.) 

Sex. — Males  and  females  are  ecjually  affected. 

Kace. — Among  aboriginal  races  small-pox  is  terribly  fatal.  WTien  the 
disease  was  first  introduced  into  Anieriea  the  Mexicans  died  by  thousands, 
and  the  North  American  Indians  have  also  been  fre<juently  decimated  by 
this  plague.  It  is  stated  that  the  wv^vo  is  especially  susceptible,  and  the 
mortality  is  greater — about  4v*  per  cent  in  the  Mack,  against  *v>9  per  cent  in 
the  white  (W.  M.  Welch). 

The  contagium  develops  in  the  systt^m  of  tlie  small-pox  patient  and  i& 
reproduced  in  the  pustules.     It  exists  in  the  secretions  and  excretions^ 
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and  in  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs  and  the  skin.  The  dried  scales  con- 
stitute by  far  the  most  important  element,  and  as  a  dust-like  powder  are 
distributed  everywhere  in  the  room  during  convalescence,  becoming  at- 
tached to  clothing  and  various  articles  of  furniture.  The  disease  is  proba- 
bly contagious  from  a  very  early  stage,  though  I  think  it  has  not  yet  been 
determined  whether  the  contagion  is  active  before  the  eruption  develops. 
The  poison  is  of  unusual  tenacity  and  clings  to  infected  localities.  It  is 
conveyed  by  persons  who  have  been  in  contact  with  the  sick  and  by  fomites. 
During  epidemics  it  is  no  doubt  widely  spread  in  street-cars  and  public 
conveyances.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  unprotected  person  may 
contract  a  very  virulent  form  of  the  disease  from  the  mild  varioloid.  Cer- 
tain facts  are  in  favor  of  aerial  transmission.  Within  a  three-quarter 
mile  radius  of  the  small-pox  ships  stationed  on  the  Thames  at  Purfleet 
(with  prevailing  winds  blowing  toward  the  village,  but  with  no  communi- 
cation between  the  ships  and  the  shore)  there  was  a  relative  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases.  (Thresh,  Lancet,  February  22,  1902.)  I  know  of 
no  more  striking  observation  in  favor  of  aerial  transmission. 

The  disease  smoulders  here  and  there  in  different  localities,  and  when 
conditions  are  favorable  becomes  epidemic.  There  has  been  lately  one  of 
the  periodical  revivals  of  the  disease.  According  to  the  Marine  Hospital 
ReportSj  during  1899  there  were  11,136  cases  with  553  deaths,  during  1900 
there  were  20,362  cases  with  819  deaths,  and  to  May  3,  1901,  there  were 
22,344  cases  with  349  deaths.  The  disease  has  been  remarkably  mild — so 
mild,  indeed,  that  it  has  often  been  mistaken  for  chicken-pox.  In  Mont- 
real vaccination,  to  which  many  of  the  French  Canadians  were  opposed, 
had  been  neglected,  so  that  a  large  unprotected  population  grew  up  in  the 
city.  On  February  28,  1885,  a  Pullman-car  conductor,  who  had  travelled 
from  Chicago,  where  the  disease  had  been  slightly  prevalent,  was  admitted 
into  the  Hotel-Dieu,  the  civic  small-pox  hospital  being  at  the  time  closed. 
Isolation  was  not  carried  out,  and  on  the  Ist  of  April  a  servant  in  the  hos- 
pital died  of  small-pox.  Following  her  decease,  with  a  negligence  abso- 
lutely criminal,  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  dismissed  all  patients  pre- 
senting no  symptoms  of  contagion,  who  could  go  home.  The  disease 
spread  like  fire  in  dry  grass,  and  within  nine  months  there  died  in  the 
city,  of  small-pox,  3,164  persons. 

The  nature  of  the  contagium  of  small-pox  is  still  doubtful.  Since  the 
issue  of  the  third  edition  of  this  work  in  1898,  Roger  and  Weil  have  found 
special  bodies,  which  they  believe  to  be  parasites,  in  the  pus  and  blood ; 
Fanck  has  found  another  protozoon,  sporidiiim  vaccinale,  and  Copeman 
has  obtained  zooglea  masses  made  up  of  bodies  resembling  spores,  which 
he  has  cultivated  in  collodion  capsules,  and  with  them  has  produced 
typical  vaccine  pustules  in  the  calf. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — A  section  of  a  papule  as  it  is  passing  into  the 
vesicular  stage  shows  in  the  refe  mucosum^  close  to  the  true  skin,  an  area 
in  which  the  cells  are  smooth,  granular,  and  do  not  take  the  staining  lluid. 
This  represents  a  focus  of  coagulation-necrosis  due,  according  to  Weigert, 
to  the  presence  of  micrococci.     Around  this  area  there  is  active  inflamma- 
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tory  roActioii,  and  in  the  vesicular  stage  the  rete  mncosom  presents  re- 
ticuli,  or  spaces,  which  contain  serum,  leucocytes,  and  fibrin  filaments. 
Tlie  (*entral  depression  or  umbilication  corresponds  to  the  area  of  primary 
nuiTosis.  In  the  stage  of  maturation  the  reticular  spaces  become  filled 
witli  leucocytes  and  many  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  become  vesicu- 
lar. The  papillce  of  the  true  skin  below  the  pustule  are  swollen  and  infil- 
trated witli  embryonic  cells  to  a  variable  degree.  If  the  suppuration  ex- 
tends into  this  layer,  scarring  inevitably  results ;  but  if  it  is  confined  to 
the  ui)por  layer,  this  does  not  necessarily  follow.  In  the  hssmorrhagic  cases, 
red  (H)rpurt('les  pass  out  in  large  numbers  from  the  vessels  and  occupy  the 
vesiiuilar  spaoes.  They  infiltrate  also  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis  in 
tl;o  skin  adjaoont  to  the  papules.  Frequently  a  hair-follicle  passes  through 
the  centre  of  a  pipule. 

In  the  inoutli  the  pustules  may  be  seen  upon  the  tongue  and  the  buccal 
niurosH,  and  on  the  palate.  The  eruption  may  be  abundant  also  in  the 
pharynx  and  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus.  In  exceptionally  rare  cases 
the  eruption  extends  down  the  oesophagus  and  even  into  the  stomach. 
Swellin^r  of  the  Peyer's  follicles  is  not  uncommon ;  the  pustules  have  been 
seen  in  the  nn'tum. 

In  the  larynx  the  eruption  may  be  associated  with  a  fibrinous  exudate 
and  sometimes  with  unleina.  Occasionally  the  infiammation  penetrates 
deeply  and  involves  the  I'artilages.  In  the  trachea  and  bronchi  there  may 
Ih«  ulcerative  erosions,  but  true  poi'ks,  such  as  are  seen  on  the  skin,  do  not 
occur.  Then*  art*  no  special  lesions  of  the  lungs,  but  congestion  and  bron- 
oluwpneumonia  art*  very  common.  The  liver  is  sometimes  fatty.  A  diffuse 
heimtitis,  associated  with  intense  congestion  of  the  vessels  and  migration 
of  the  leucocytt»8,  has  lH»en  describtni ;  Weigert  has  noted  small  areas  of 
nivnwis, 

Thert*  is  nothing  siuHual  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  even  in  the 
nuwt  malignant  castas  then*  an*  no  micn>scopic  alterations.  In  the  blood- 
dn>p,  however,  it  will  W  swn  that  the  corpusi^les,  instead  of  forming  rou- 
U*aux,  an*  aggn^gatinl  into  irn*gular  clumjis.  An  active  leueocytosis  is 
pn*seut.  The  lu*art  iH^casioually  shows  myiKaniial  changes,  parenchyma- 
tous and  fatty;  endocanlitis  and  {HTicanlitis  are  umH)mmon.  French 
writers  have  ilojiorilnHl  an  endarteritis  of  the  iH^nmary  vessels  in  connection 
with  sniall-iH>\,  The  spleon  is  markedly  enlargini.  A^^art  from  the  cloudy 
swellin^v:  and  an^a^*  of  ctuigulatiiui-necn^sis  lesions  of  the  kidneys  are  not 
conuuon.  Nephritis  may  occ\ir  during  couvnUviswniH*.  Chiari  has  called 
attention  to  tlie  fnHjueucy  of  on'liiiis  in  this  disease;  there  ar«  scattered 
an*as  of  mvnviis  with  cell  intUtnition. 

In  the  h^tMuorrhagic  f\*rni  c\t rax asat ions  an*  found  on  the  ^rons  and 
muwus  surfaces^  in  the  j*anM\cl\\n\H  \»f  or^atis^  in  the  i\niueotive  tissues, 
and  alvut  the  !\cr\t*siheaths.  lu  \»uc  instance  I  found  the  entiiv  retro- 
p^Titouoal  tissue  iutiUratiHl  ^itl\  a  laixc  v'i*a4;ulum.  and  then*  wen?  also  ex- 
tensive e\tni\asati\*us  in  the  v'\*uiNe  of  tl\e  du^raciv*  aona.  Haemorrhages 
in  the  lHnu^marn»w  liaxe  aUo  Ihvu  iIcsxtiKhI  b\  lioljji.  Ther^  may  be 
haemorrha^s  into  the  muscles.     I\»ulu*k  ha^  desv  rkU\l  the  spWn  as  veiy 
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firm  and  hard  in  hsemorrhagic  small-pox,  and  such  was  the  case  in  seven 
instances  which  I  examined.  The  liver  has  been  described  as  fatty  in 
these  rapid  cases,  but  in  5  of  my  7  cases  it  was  of  normal  size,  dense,  and 
firm.  In  2  it  was  large  and  fatty ;  but  one  man  had  necrosis  of  the  tibia, 
and  the  other  was  a  drunkard.  The  ecchymoses  are  scattered  over  the 
meninges  of  the  brain  and  cord,  and  in  one  case  there  was  a  clot  in  the 
right  ventricle.  In  6  of  the  cases  there  were  areas  of  haemorrhagic  infarc- 
tion of  the  lung.  In  four  instances  the  pelves  of  the  kidney  were  blocked 
with  dark  clots,  which  extended  into  the  calices  and  down  the  ureters. 
In  one  instance  the  coats  of  the  bladder  were  uniformly  haemorrhagic  and 
not  a  trace  of  normal  tissue  could  be  seen.  The  extravasations  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  numerous  and  large. 
Peyer'fl  glands  were  swollen  .and  prominent  in  four  instances. 
Symptoms. — Three  forms  of  small-pox  are  described  : 

1.  Variola  vera ;  (a)  Discrete,  (b)  Confluent. 

2.  Variola  Awmorrhagica ;  (a)  Purpura  variolosa  or  black  small-pox; 
(b)  HsBmorrhagic  pustular  form,  variola  haemorrhagica  pustulosa. 

3.  Varioloid^  or  small-pox  modified  by  vaccination. 

1.  Variola  Vera. — The  affection  may  be  conveniently  described  under 
yarions  stages:  (a)  Incubation. — ^"From  nine  to  fifteen  days;  oftenest 
twelve."  I  have  seen  it  develop  on  the  eighth  day  after  exposure  to  in- 
fection, and  there  are  well-authenticated  instances  in  which  the  stage  of 
incubation  has  been  prolonged  to  twenty  days.  It  is  unusual  for  patients 
to  complain  of  any  symptoms  in  this  stage. 

(ft)  Invasion. — In  adults  a  chill  and  in  children  a  convulsion  are  com- 
mon initial  sjrmptoms.  There  may  be  repeated  chills  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  Intense  frontal  headache,  severe  lumbar  pains,  and 
vomiting  are  very  constant  features.  The  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the 
limbs  are  more  severe  in  the  initial  stage  of  this  than  of  any  other  erup- 
tive fever,  and  their  combination  with  headache  and  vomiting  is  so  sug- 
gestive that  in  epidemics  precautionary  measures  may  often  be  taken  sev- 
eral days  before  the  eruption  decides  positively  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  temperature  rises  quickly,  and  may  on  the  first  day  be  103°  or  104°. 
The  pulse  is  rapid  and  full,  not  often  dicrotic.  In  severe  cases  there  may 
be  marked  delirium,  particularly  if  the  fever  is  high.  The  patient  is  rest- 
less and  distressed,  the  face  is  fiushed,  and  the  eyes  are  bright  and  clear. 
The  skin  is  usually  dry,  though  occasionally  there  are  profuse  sweats. 
One  can  not  judge  from  these  initial  symptoms  whether  a  case  is  likely 
to  be  discrete  or  confiuent,  as  the  most  intense  backache  and  fever  may 
precede  a  very  mild  attack. 

In  thiB  stage  of  invasion  the  so-called  initial  rashes  may  occur,  of  which 
two  forms  can  be  distinguished — ^the  diffuse,  scarlatinal,  and  the  macular 
or  measly  form ;  either  of  which  may  be  associated  with  petechiae  and  oc- 
cupy a  variable  extent  of  surface.  In  some  instances  they  are  general,  but 
as  a  rule  they  are  limited,  as  pointed  out  by  Simon,  either  to  the  lower 
abdominal  areas,  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs,  and  to  the  lateral 
thoracic  region,  or  to  the  axillae.     Occasionally  they  are  found  over  the 
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extensor  surfaces,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  knees  and  elbows. 
These  rashes,  usually  purpuric,  are  often  associated  with  an  erythematous 
or  erjrsipelatous  blush.  The  scarlatinal  rash  may  come  out  as  early  as  the 
second  day  and  be  as  diffuse  and  vivid  as  in  a  true  scarlatina.  The  measly 
rash  may  also  be  diffuse  and  identical  in  character  with  that  of  measles. 
Urticaria  is  only  occasionally  seen.  It  was  present  once  in  my  Montreal 
cases.    Apparently  these  initial  rashes  are  more  abundant  in  some  epidemics 
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Chart  VI. — True  small-pox  (StrQmpell). 

than  in  others ;  thus  they  were  certainly  more  numerous  in  the  Montreal 
epidemics  l>etween  1870  and  1876  than  they  were  in  the  more  extensive 
epidomio  in  1885.  They  occur  in  from  10  to  16  per  cent  of  cases.  In  the 
cajitos  under  my  care  in  the  small-pox  department  at  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital  the  }>en*entago  was  13.*  As  will  be  subsequently  mentioned  these 
initial  nishes  have  considerable  diagnostic  value. 

{r)  Eruption. — (1)  In  the  discrete  fonn^  usually  on  the  fourth  day, 
small  nni  sjwts  appear  on  the  forehead,  particularly  at  the  junction  witii 
the  hair,  and  on  the  wrists.  Within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  from  their 
apiH'aranoo  they  iHVur  on  other  {>arts  of  the  face  and  on  the  extremities, 
and  a  ft^w  are  sinni  on  the  trunk.  As  the  ra«h  comes  out  the  temperature 
falK  the  gi»neral  symptoms  sul>side,  and  the  patient  feels  comfortable.  On 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  (papules  change  into  vesicles  with  clear  summits. 
Each  one  is  elevattni,  oinnilar,  and  presents  a  little  depression  in  the  centre, 
the  siM^alUni  umbilioation.  Alnuit  the  eighth  day  the  vesicles  change  into 
pustules,  the  umbilioation  dis;ip[H»ars,  the  flat  top  assumes  a  globular  form 
and  Ivi  oines  grayish  yellow  in  oolor,  owing  to  the  contained  pus.  There 
is  an  artH^la  of  injivtion  alH>ut  the  pustules  and  the  skin  between  them  is 
swollen.  This  maturation  first  takes  place  on  the  face,  and  follows  the 
onier  of  the  appeanuice  of  the  erupt ioiu  The  temj>erature  now  rises — 
se*^>n^^a^y  fever-  ^-uul  the  genenil  symptoms  return.  The  swelling  about 
the  pustules  is  attended  with  a  got>d  deal  of  tension  and  pain  in  the  face; 


*  Th^"  Initial  U4i»h<^  of  SmaU')^^\.    CAUiiiU  M<HlioAl  and  Surpcal  Joanial,  1878. 
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the  eyelids  become  swollen  and  closed.  There  is  a  well-marked  leucocyto- 
sis  in  the  stage  of  suppuration.  In  the  discrete  form  the  temperature  of 
maturation  does  not  usually  remain  high  for  more  than  twenty-four  or 
twenty-six  hours,  so  that  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  fever  disappears 
and  the  stage  of  convalescence  begins.  The  pustules  rapidly  dry,  first  on 
the  face  and  then  on  the  other  parts,  and  by  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
day  desquamation  may  be  far  advanced  on  the  face.  There  may  be  in 
addition  vesicles  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  causing  soreness  and 
swelling  in  these  parts,  with  loss  of  voice.  Whether  pitting  takes  place 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  severity  of  the  disease.  In  a  majority  of 
eeeee  Sydenham's  statement  holds  good,  that  ^^  it  is  very  rarely  the  case  that 
the  distinct  small-pox  leaves  its  mark." 

(S)  The  Confluent  Form. — With  the  same  initial  symptoms,  though 
'  of  greater  severity,  the  rash  appears  on  the  fourth,  or,  according  to 
fl^fdenham,  on  the  third  day.  The  more  the  eruption  shows  itself  before 
the  feorth  day,  the  more  sure  it  is  to  become  confiuent  (Sydenham).  The 
\  at  first  may  be  isolated  and  it  is  only  later  in  the  stage  of  matu- 
that  the  eruption  is  confluent.  But  in  severer  cases  the  skin  is 
•WoUen  and  hypersBmic  and  the  papules  are  very  close  together.  On  the 
feet  and  hands,  too,  the  papules  are  thickly  set ;  more  scattered  on  the 
limbs;  and  quite  discrete  on  the  trunk.  With  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption  the  sjrmptoms  subside  and  the  fever  remits,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  discrete  form.  Occasionally  the  temperature  falls  to  nor- 
mal and  the  patient  may  be  very  comfortable.  Then,  usually  on  the  eighth 
day,  the  fever  again  rises,  the  vesicles  begin  to  change  to  pustules,  the 
hypenemia  about  them  becomes  intense,  the  swelling  of  the  face  and 
hands  increases,  and  by  the  tenth  day  the  pustules  have  fully  maturated, 
many  of  them  have  coalesced,  and  the  entire  skin  of  the  head  and  extremi- 
ties is  a  superficial  abscess.  The  fever  rises  to  103°  or  104°,  the  pulse  is 
fi-om  110  to  120,  and  there  is  often  delirium.  As  pointed  out  by  Syden- 
ham, salivation  in  adults  and  diarrhoea  in  children  are  common  symptoms 
of  this  stage.  There  is  usually  much  thirst.  The  eruption  may  also  be 
present  in  the  mouth,  and  usually  the  pharynx  and  larynx  are  involved  and 
the  voice  is  husky.  Great  swelling  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  occurs. 
At  this  stage  the  patient  presents  a  terrible  picture,  unequalled  in  any 
other  disease ;  one  which  fully  justifies  the  horror  and  fright  with  which 
•mall-pox  is  associated  in  the  public  mind.  Even  when  the  rash  is  con- 
fluent on  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  the  pustules  remain  discrete  on  the 
trunk.  The  danger,  as  pointed  out  by  Sydenham,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  upon  the  face.  "  If  upon  the  face  they  are  as  thick  as  sand  it  is 
nD  advantage  to  have  them  few  and  far  between  on  the  rest  of  the  body/' 
In  fatal  cases,  by  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  pulse  gets  feebler  and  more 
rapid,  the  delirium  is  marked,  there  is  subsultus,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  and 
with  these  symptoms  the  patient  dies.  In  other  instances  between  the 
eighth  and  eleventh  day  haemorrhagic  symptoms  develop.  When  recov- 
ery takes  place,  the  patient  enters  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  the 
period  of — 
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(d)  Desiccation. — The  pustules  break  and  the  pus  exudes  and  format 
crusts.  Throughout  the  third  week  the  desiccation  proceeds  and  in  cases^ 
of  moderate  severity  the  secondary  fever  subsides ;  but  in  others  it  may 
persist  until  the  fourth  week.  The  crusts  in  confluent  small-pox  adhere 
for  a  long  time  and  the  process  of  scarring  may  take  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  crusts  on  the  face  fall  off,  but  the  tough  epidermis  of  the  hands  and 
feet  may  be  shed  entire.  We  had  in  the  small-pox  department  of  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital  several  moulds  in  epithelium  of  the  hands  and 
feet. 

2.  HsBmorrhagio  small-pox  occurs  in  two  forms.  In  one  the  special 
symptoms  appear  early  and  death  follows  in  from  two  to  six  days.  This 
is  the  so-called  petechial  or  black  small-pox— j^wrpwra  variolosa.  In  the 
other  form  the  case  progresses  as  one  of  ordinary  variola,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage  that  haemorrhage  takes  place  into  the 
pocks  or  from  the  mucous  membranes.  This  is  sometimes  called  variola 
hcemorrhagica  pusfulosa. 

Hsemorrhagic  small-pox  is  more  common  in  some  epidemics  than  in 
others.  It  is  less  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  Of  27  cases  ad- 
mitted to  the  small-pox  department  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital 
there  were  3  under  ten  years,  4  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  9  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five,  7  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  3  between 
thirty-five  and  forty-five,  and  1  above  fifty.  Young  and  vigorous  persons 
seem  more  liable  to  this  form.  Several  of  my  cases  were  above  the  aver- 
age in  muscular  development.  Men  are  more  frequently  affected  than 
women;  thus  in  my  list  there  were  21  males  and  only  6  females.  The 
influence  of  vaccination  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  of  the  cases  14  were  un- 
vaccinated,  while  not  one  of  the  13  who  had  scars  had  been  revaccinated. 

The  clinical  features  of  the  forms  of  haemorrhagic  small-pox  are  some- 
what different. 

In  purpura  variolosa  the  illness  starts  with  the  usual  symptoms,  but 
with  more  intense  constitutional  disturbance.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  or  on  the  third  day  there  is  a  diffuse  hypenemic  rash,  particularly 
in  the  groins,  with  small  punctiform  lia?morrhages.  The  rash  extends, 
becomes  more  distinctly  hiemorrhagic,  and  the  spots  increase  in  size. 
Ecchymoses  appear  on  the  conjunctivw,  and  as  early  as  the  third  day 
there  may  be  hfeniorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Death  may 
take  place  before  the  rash  appears.  This  is  truly  a  terrible  affection  and 
well  developed  oases  present  a  frightful  appearance.  The  skin  may  have 
a  uniformly  puq)lish  hue  and  the  unfortunate  victim  may  even  look  plum- 
colored.  The  face  is  swollen  and  large  conjunctival  haemorrhages  with 
the  deeply  sunken  oornero  give  a  ghastly  appearance  to  the  features.  The 
mind  may  remain  clear  to  the  end.  Death  occurs  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth  day ;  thus  in  thirteen  of  my  <'ases  it  took  place  between  these  dates. 
The  earliest  death  was  on  the  iliinl  day  and  there  were  no  traces  of 
papules.  There  may  bo  no  mucous  hieniorrhages ;  thus  in  one  case  of  a 
most  virulent  character  death  ocvurreil  witliout  bleeding  early  on  the  fourth 
day.    Hematuria  is  |K>rhaps  most  common,  next  hsematemesis,  and  melsBna 
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was  noticed  in  a  third  of  the  cases.  Metrorrhagia  was  present  in  one  only 
of  the  six  females  on  my  list.  Haemoptysis  occurred  in  five  cases.  The 
pulse  in  this  form  of  small-pox  is  rapid  and  often  hard  and  small.  The 
respirations  are  greatly  increased  in  frequency  and  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  fever.  In  the  case  of  a  negro,  whose  respirations 
the  morning  after  admission  were  32  and  temperature  101°,  after  examin- 
ing the  lungs  and  finding  nothing  to  account  for  the  relatively  rapid 
breathing,  my  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  even  on  the  dark  skin  I  was 
able  on  careful  inspection  to  detect  haemorrhages  in  and  about  the  papules. 

In  variola pustuloaa  lifBmorrhagica  the  disease  progresses  as  an  ordinary 
case  of  severe  variola,  and  the  haemorrhages  do  not  develop  until  the  vesicu- 
lar or  pustular  stage.  The  earlier  the  haemorrhage  the  greater  is  the  dan- 
ger. There  are  undoubtedly  instances  of  recovery  when  the  bleeding  has 
taken  place  at  the  stage  of  maturation.  Bleeding  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes is  also  common  in  this  form,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  cases 
prove  fatal,  usually  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  day. 

There  is  a  form  of  haemorrhagic  small-pox  in  which  bleeding  takes 
place  into  the  pocks  in  the  vesicular  stage  and  is  followed  by  a  rapid 
abortion  of  the  rash  and  a  speedy  recovery.  Six  instances  of  this  kind 
came  under  my  observation.* 

Variations  in  the  Virulence  of  Epidemics. — Sydenham  states  that 
"  small-pox  also  has  its  peculiar  kinds,  which  take  one  form  during  one 
series  of  years,  and  another  during  another."  0.  J.  Porter  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  John  Mason  Good,  in  his  Study  of  Medicine,  describes 
a  number  of  very  mild  outbreaks,  some  of  which  were  mistaken  for 
chicken-pox.  Xot  only  does  what  Sydenham  calls  the  epidemic  consti- 
tution vary  greatly,  but  one  sometimes  sees  the  most  extraordinary  varia- 
tions in  the  intensity  of  the  disease  in  members  of  a  family  all  exposed 
to  the  same  infection. 

3.  Varioloid. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  modified  form  of  small-pox 
which  affects  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated.  It  may  set  in  with 
abruptness  and  severity,  the  temperature  reaching  103°.  More  commonly 
it  is  in  every  respect  milder  in  its  initial  symptoms,  though  the  headache 
and  backache  may  be  very  distressing.  The  papules  appear  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  or  on  the  fourth  day.  They  are  few  in  number  and  may 
be  confined  to  the  face  and  hands.  The  fever  drops  at  once  and  the  pa- 
tient feels  perfectly  comfortable.  The  vesiculation  and  maturation  of  the 
pocks  take  place  rapidly  and  there  is  no  secondary  fever.  There  is  rarely 
any  scarring.  As  a  rule,  when  small-pox  attacks  a  person  who  has  been 
vaccinated  within  five  or  six  years  the  disease  is  mild,  but  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  very  severe,  and  it  may  even  prove  fatal. 

There  are  several  forms  of  rash ;  thus  in  what  has  been  known  as  horn- 
pox,  crystalline  pox,  and  wart-pox  the  papules  come  out  in  numbers  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  and  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  have  dried  to  a  hard, 
homy  consistence. 

*  Clinical  Notes  on  Small-pox.    Montreal,  1876. 
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Writers  describe  a  variola  sine  eruptione^  which  is  met  with  during  epi- 
demics in  young  persons  who  have  been  well  vaccinated,  and  who  present 
simply  the  initial  symptoms  of  fever,  headache,  and  backache.  In  a  some- 
what extensive  experience  in  Montreal  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
an  instance  of  this  kind,  or  indeed  to  have  heard  of  one. 

We  do  not  now  see  the  modified  form  of  small-pox,  resulting  from  in- 
oculation, in  which  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  a  pustule  forms  at  the 
seat  of  inoculation ;  after  this  general  fever  sets  in,  and  with  it,  about  the 
eleventh  day,  appears  a  general  eruption,  usually  limited  in  degree. 

OomplicatiLonB. — Considering  the  severity  of  many  of  the  cases  and 
the  general  character  of  the  disease,  associated  with  multiple  foci  of  sup- 
puration, the  complications  in  small-pox  are  remarkably  few. 

Laryngitis  is  serious  in  three  ways :  it  may  produce  a  fatal  oedema  of 
the  glottis ;  it  is  liable  to  extend  and  involve  the  cartilages,  producing 
necrosis ;  and  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  larynx,  it  may  allow 
irritating  particles  to  reach  the  lower  air-passages,  where  they  excite 
bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia. 

Broncho-pneumonia  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  common  complications, 
and  is  almost  invariably  present  in  fatal  cases.  Lobar  pneumonia  is  rare. 
Pleurisy  is  common  in  some  epidemics. 

The  cardiac  complications  are  also  rare.  In  the  height  of  the  fever  a 
systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  is  not  uncommon ;  but  endocarditis,  either 
simple  or  malignant,  is  rarely  met  with.  Pericarditis  too  is  very  uncom- 
mon. Myocarditis  seems  to  be  more  frequent,  and  may  be  associated  with 
endarteritis  of  the  coronary  vessels. 

Of  complications  in  the  digestive  system,  parotitis  is  rare.  In  severe 
cases  there  is  extensive  pseudo-diphtheritic  angina.  Vomiting,  which  is 
so  marked  a  symptom  in  the  early  stage,  is  rarely  persistent.  Diarrhoea 
is  not  uncommon,  as  noted  by  Sydenham,  and  is  very  constantly  present 
in  children. 

Albuminuria  is  frequent,  but  true  nephritis  is  rare.  Inflammation  of 
the  testes  and  of  the  ovaries  may  occur. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  serious  complications  are  those  per- 
taining to  the  nervous  system.  In  children  convulsions  are  common.  In 
adults  the  delirium  of  the  early  stage  may  persist  and  become  violent,  and 
finally  subside  into  a  fatal  coma.  Post-febrile  insanity  is  occasionally  met 
with  during  convalescence,  and  very  rarely  epilepsy.  Many  of  the  old 
writers  spoke  of  paraplegia  in  connection  with  the  intense  backache  of 
the  early  stage,  but  it  is  probably  associated  with  the  severe  agonising 
lumbar  and  crural  pains  and  is  not  a  true  paraplegia.  It  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  form  occurring  in  convalescence,  which  may  be  due  to 
peripheral  neuritis  or  to  a  diffuse  myelitis  (Westphal).  The  neuritis  may, 
as  in  diphtheria,  involve  the  pharynx  alone,  or  it  may  be  multiple.  Of  this 
nature,  in  all  probability,  is  the  so-called  pseudo-tabes,  or  ata^ie  variolique. 
Hemiplegia  and  aphasia  have  been  met  with  in  a  few  instances,  the  result 
of  encephalitis. 

Among  the  most  constant  and  troublesome  complications  of  small-pox 
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are  those  inTolving  the  skin.  During  convalescence  boils  are  very  fre- 
quent and  may  be  severe.  Acne  and  ecthyma  are  also  met  with.  Local 
gangrene  in  various  parts  may  occur. 

Arthritis  may  develop,  usually  in  the  period  of  desquamation,  and  may 
pass  on  to  suppuration.  Acute  necrosis  of  the  bone  is  sometimes  met 
with. 

A  remarkable  secondary  eruption  (recurrent  small-poz)  occasionally 
occurs  after  desquamation. 

Special  Senses. — The  eye  affections  which  were  formerly  so  common 
and  serious  are  not  now  so  frequent,  owing  to  the  care  which  is  given  to 
keeping  the  conjunctiv®  clean.  A  catarrhal  and  purulent  conjunctivitis 
is  common  in  severe  cases.  The  secretions  cause  adhesions  of  the  eyelids, 
and  unless  great  care  is  taken  a  diffuse  keratitis  is  excited,  which  may  go 
on  to  ulceration  and  perforation.  Iritis  is  not  very  uncommon.  Otitis 
media  is  an  occasional  complication,  and  usually  results  from  an  extension 
of  the  disease  through  the  Eustachian  tubes. 

Prognosis. — In  unprotected  persons  small-pox  is  a  very  fatal  disease. 
In  different  epidemics  the  death-rate  is  from  25  to  35  per  cent.  In  Wil- 
liam M.  Welch's  report  from  the  Municipal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  of 
2,831  cases  of  variola,  1,534 — i.  e.,  54.18  per  cent— died,  while  of  2,169 
cases  of  varioloid  only  28 — i.  e.,  1.29  per  cent — died.  Purpura  variolosa  is 
invariably  fatal,  and  a  majority  of  those  attacked  with  the  severer  confluent 
forms  die.  In  young  children  it  is  particularly  fatal.  In  the  Montreal 
epidemic  of  1886  and  1886,  of  3,164  deaths  there  were  2,717  under  ten 
years.  The  intemperate  and  debilitated  succumb  more  readily  to  the  dis- 
ease. As  Sydenham  observed,  the  danger  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
intensity  of  the  disease  on  the  face  and  hands.  ^^  When  the  fever  increases 
after  the  appearance  of  the  pustules,  it  is  a  bad  sign ;  but,  if  it  is  lessened 
on  their  appearance,  that  is  a  good  sign  "  (Rhazes).  Very  high  fever,  with 
delirium  and  subsultus,  are  symptoms  of  ill  omen.  The  disease  is  particu- 
larly fatal  in  pregnant  women  and  abortion  usually  takes  place.  It  is  not, 
however,  uniformly  so,  and  I  have  twice  known  severe  cases  to  recover 
after  miscarriage.  Moreover,  abortion  is  not  inevitable.  Very  severe 
pharyngitis  and  laryngitis  are  fatal  complications. 

Death  results  in  the  early  stage  from  the  action  of  the  poison  upon  the 
nervous  system.  In  the  later  stages  it  usually  occucs  about  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  day,  at  the  height  of  the  eruption.  In  children,  and  occasion- 
ally in  adults,  the  laryngeal  and  pulmonary  complications  prove  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — During  an  epidemic  the  initial  chill,  the  headache  and 
backache,  and  the  vomiting  at  once  put  the  physician  on  his  guard. 

The  initial  rashes  may  lead  to  error.  The  scarlatinal  rash  has  rarely 
the  extent  and  never  the  persistence  of  the  rash  in  true  scarlet  fever.  I 
have  known  the  rash  of  measles  to  be  mistaken  for  the  initial  rash  of 
small-pox.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  presence  of 
coryza  and  conjunctivitis  and  Koplik's  sign,  may  be  better  guides  than  the 
rash  itself. 

Malignant  hsamorrhagic  small-pox  may  prove  fatal  before  the  charac- 
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Writers  deecribe  a  variola  sins  erupiiom^  which  ia  met  with  during  epi- 
demics in  young  persons  who  have  been  well  Taceinated,  and  w]io  present 
aimply  the  initial  symptoms  of  fever,  headache,  and  backache.  In  a  some- 
what extensive  experience  in  Montreal  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  irith 
an  instance  of  thia  kind,  or  indeed  to  have  heard  of  one. 

We  do  not  now  see  the  modified  form  of  smalUpox,  resulting  from  in- 
oculation,  in  which  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  a  pustule  forma  at  the 
seat  of  inoculation ;  after  this  general  fever  sets  in,  and  with  it,  about  the 
eleventh  day,  appears  a  geneml  eruption,  nsuaUy  limited  in  degree. 

CompIicatioiLS. — Considering  the  severity  of  many  of  the  cases  and 
the  general  character  of  the  disease,  associated  with  multiple  foci  of  sup- 
puration, the  complications  in  small-poi  are  remarkably  few. 

Laryngitis  is  serious  in  three  ways :  it  may  produce  a  fatal  oedema  of 
the  glottis ;  it  is  liable  to  extend  and  involve  the  cartilages,  producing 
necrosis ;  and  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  larynx,  it  may  allow 
irritating  particles  to  reach  the  lower  air-passages,  where  they  excite 
bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia. 

Broncho-pneumonia  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  common  complications, 
and  is  almost  invariably  present  in  fatal  cases.  Lobar  pneumonia  is  rare. 
Pleurisy  is  common  in  some  epidemics. 

The  cardiac  complications  are  also  rare*  In  the  height  of  the  fever  a 
systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  is  not  uncommon ;  but  endocarditis,  either 
simple  or  malignant,  is  rarely  met  with*  Pericarditis  too  is  very  uncom- 
mon. Myocarditis  seems  to  be  more  frequent,  and  may  be  associated  with 
endarteritis  of  the  coronary  vessek. 

Of  complications  in  the  digestive  system,  parotitis  is  rare.  In  severe 
cases  there  is  extensive  pseudo^iphtheritic  angina.  Vomiting,  which  is 
so  marked  a  symptom  in  the  early  stage,  iy  rarely  persistent.  Diarrhoea 
is  not  uncommon,  as  noted  by  Sydenham,  and  is  very  constantly  present 
in  children. 

Albuminuria  is  frequent,  but  true  nephritis  is  rare.  Inflammation  of 
the  testes  and  of  the  ovaries  may  occur. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  serious  complications  are  those  per- 
taining to  the  nervous  system.  In  children  convulsions  are  common.  In 
adults  the  delirium  of  the  early  stage  may  persist  and  become  Wolent,  and 
finally  j?ubside  into  a  fatal  coma.  Post-febrile  insanity  is  occasionally  met 
with  during  convalescence,  and  very  rarely  epilepsy.  Many  of  the  old 
writers  spoke  of  paraplegia  in  connection  with  the  intense  baokache  of 
the  early  stage,  but  it  is  probably  associated  with  the  severe  agonising 
lumbar  and  crural  pains  and  is  not  a  true  paraplegia.  It  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  form  occurring  in  convalescence,  which  may  be  due  to 
peripheral  neuritis  or  to  a  diffuse  myelitis  (Westphal).  The  neuritis  may, 
as  in  diphtheria,  involve  the  pharynx  alone,  or  it  may  be  multiple*  Of  this 
nature,  in  all  probability,  is  the  so-called  pseudo-tabes,  or  atasrie  variolique. 
Hemiplegia  and  aphasia  have  been  met  with  in  a  few  instaucesj  the  result 
of  encephalitis. 

Among  the  most  constant  bxA  troublesome  complications  of  small-pox 
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Inrlnlln  rnnh  n|i|ifMirM.  In  1  of  27caH08  of  haBmorrhagic  small-pox,  in  which 
(liMit  li  of^ntrrcil  on  ilxi  third  day,  inspection  failed  to  show  the  papnles. 
In  !l  cannM  flying  on  th<*  fourth  day  the  characteristic  papnlar  rash  was 
notltMHl.  It  nmy  ho  diflhMilt  or  imposHible  to  recognize  latent  hsemorrhagic 
ptniMll-|iox  from  htpmurrluu/io  srarlef.  fever  or  h(Btnorrhagic  fn^«/^^,  though 
In  1Im»  luMrr  Ihoro  Ik  raroly  ho  constant  involvement  of  the  mucous  mem- 
hriinoi*.  Naturalty  onough,  as  they  are  allied  affections,  varicella  is  the 
dUoHno  whh'h  nioMt  frtM|urntly  loads  to  error.  Particularly  has  this  been 
I  ho  oano  in  <ho  niihi  opidoinio  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
during  tho  \^\nl  thrt»o  yoars.  A  negro  patient  was  admitted  to  my  wards 
on  (ho  fourth  day  of  tho  disoaso.  2^inall-pox  was  not  prevalent  at  the  time^ 
and  tho  oa»o  wwm  n^gartUnl  an  one  of  varicella.  Subsequently  eight  cases 
ap|M^r^nK  Hovoral  of  oxoooding  miUlness,  but  our  mistake  was  forcibly 
tm^^lfht  homo  to  us  by  tho  iHvurn»noo,  in  a  man  who  had  been  exposed  in 
tho  war^t,  of  a  ohmo  of  oontluont  8maU-iH>x  of  great  severity.  The  following 
)HMUtJt  Mi^^  to  (to  In^rno  in  n>ind :  tirst«  the  exj^erience  of  the  past  few  yean 
h<**  *ho>fcn  that  vory  n>ild  opidomics  of  true  small-pox  may  occur:  secondly, 
auy  t^rjiv  uumlvr  of  oa^^os  of  a  contagious  disease  with  a  pustular  emption 
\Hvurruv^  in  adults  is  str\Mig)y  in  favor  of  smalUpox.  The  character?  of 
(h«^  rash  arx^  of  loss  x^iluo.  Its  abundauvv  on  the  trunk  in  Taricella  is 
\m)Hxrtauu  At  tho  outsot  tho  i^ipulos  have  nin?ly  the  shoity,  hard  feel  of 
*u\^lV\s^\  Viu^  \x\<iolos  aro  morv  sm^ortioial,  the  infiltraited  angola  is  not 
>\^  lutvo.^*  v,>*r  so  x\>v,s:antx  and  as  a  rule  tho  p^x*ks  may  be  seen  in  the  same 
;\>^^,\on;  v,x  ,^r,  >U4rv*  of  do\x\opnunu.  The  longer  period  of  invasioc.  the 
\''^\sVAV'.".o»*.  r^s^NN;^  ;^o  ^Tv«:er  iu:ev.si:y  of  the  onset,  are  al&i-  important 
\\^'.v.-,x  'V,  vn;A'*^x>\.  H;;:^  as  I  hane^  saii^L  there  are  mild  epsdeaik$  in 
>*>,;,*\  *;  v.',x;si  V  sV^-.fv>j>»iv.  th*;  :>.o  rw\>iT^::ioci  ef  ihe  ca::£ie  of  ibe  oni- 
'- nvaV  'a  swv,,^;  v.-.t-Tt  or.lx  .w.r.rns^vi  rr  :he  apmizmziioe^  \^f  a  reaisiise  «as*e  of 

V^^t"  o.;^>*>\'  r:.Ax  Vs'  r.'  .>:A'k;"  ^,*.r   -^'>  -"/--^^^r  "Wv^.  tr  wi3^i  tcticw 
v\ •*,»/;;, ^r.''^  ,t'v  vvn  v.r.,v.r.'X" ."-      A  'f; -.--y;iir-:ci  :>-iIi  w:as  lai^i  3F3>55t^t 

'.V-.-. «    >.^.rtv.-*-^*HL  ■-    ^v  ?      *•:*  V4*T...:--  .•••I,  ■:.  :ii  -7*1*1^7  5«^a.      Tin-  >»&- 

ii*  .'  ..II         •Vv'"-'*^"^    '•     >;*^'»    •->  '»    X'Kv     i  ■;  !ij  T".  u  '     :':il.ir7UK*L    J'T    •irt     3ZllC^ISr 

,x    ;  V*   •  ;         .rv  V     ■■  ■*•■       '    ■.!«   'i>     *7l;^S*  I.IU*    "^USI      H.    ■cttiT.TH^    ftiBT 

->a.ii   '.»         ..  ■•..!*     ^»i.-   VI   i*.  •  I'. '.•  if;     \3.1   »  •:     '■■    *r  ":<7     Ul'".   ~  !»f    lOsTlirT  IQlfi 
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to  the  correct  diagnosis.  The  eruption  resembled  exactly  that  given  in 
Rayer's  plate. 

Impetigo  contagiosa  is  stated  to  have  been  mistaken  for  variola. 

Blood  Examination. — There  is  always  a  leucocytosis,  and  several  French 
observers  have  of  late  claimed  that  there  is  a  characteristic  leucocytic 
index  in  the  disease.  The  large  mononuclears  are  increased  to  from  4  to 
10  per  cent,  the  myelocytes  to  from  2  to  10  per  cent.  The  nucleated  reds 
are  also  seen,  especially  in  the  hsemorrhagic  form. 

Treatment. — In  the  interests  of  public  health  cases  of  small-pox 
should  invariably  be  removed  to  special  hospitals,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  take  the  proper  precautions  in  private  houses.  The  general  hygienic 
arrangements  of  the  room  should  be  suitable  for  an  infectious  disease. 
All  unnecessary  furniture  and  the  curtains  and  carpets  should  be  removed. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  patient  thoroughly  clean, 
and  the  linen  should  be  frequently  changed.  The  bedclothing  should  be 
light.  It  is  curious  that  the  old-fashioned  notion,  which  Sydenham  tried 
so  hard  to  combat,  that  small-pox  patients  should  be  kept  hot  and  warm, 
still  prevails;  and  I  have  frequently  had  to  protest  against  the  patient 
being,  as  Sydenham  expresses  it,  stifled  in  his  bed.  Special  care  should 
be  taken  to  sterilize  thoroughly  everything  that  has  been  in  contact  with 
the  patient. 

In  the  early  stage  the  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs  requires  opium, 
which,  as  advised  by  Sydenham,  may  be  freely  given.  The  diet  should 
consist  of  milk  and  broths,  and  of  "  all  articles  which  give  no  trouble  to 
digestion."  Cold  drinks  may  be  freely  given.  Barley-water  and  the 
Scotch  borse  (oatmeal  and  water)  are  both  nutritious  and  palatable. 
After  the  preliminary  vomiting,  which  is  often  very  hard  to  check  by 
ordinary  measures,  the  appetite  is  usually  good,  and,  if  the  throat  is  not 
very  sore,  patients  with  the  confluent  form  take  nourishment  well.  In 
the  h»morrhagic  cases  the  vomiting  is  usuaUy  aggravated  and  persistent. 

The  fever  when  high  must  be  kept  within  limits,  and  it  is  best  to  use 
either  cold  sponging  or  the  cold  bath.  When  the  pyrexia  is  combined 
with  delirium  and  subsultus,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  bath  at  70°, 
and  this  repeated  as  often  as  every  three  hours  if  the  temperature  rises 
above  103°.  When  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  the  cold  bath,  the  cold 
pack  can  be  employed.  These  measures  are  much  preferable  in  small-pox 
to  the  administration  of  medicinal  antipyretics. 

The  treatment  of  the  eruption  has  naturally  engaged  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  profession.  The  question  of  the  preventing  of  pitting,  so  much 
discussed,  is  really  not  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  depth  to  which  the  individual  pustules  reach.  After  trying  all 
sorts  of  remedies,  such  as  puncturing  the  pustules  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
treating  them  with  iodine  and  various  ointments,  I  came  to  Sydenham's 
conclusion  that  in  guarding  the  face  against  being  disfigured  by  the  scars 
**  the  only  effect  of  oils,  liniments,  and  the  like,  was  to  make  the  white 
scurfs  slower  in  coming  off."  There  is,  I  believe,  something  in  protecting 
the  ripening  papules  from  the  light,  and  the  constant  application  on  the 
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face  and  hands  of  lint  soaked  in  cold  water,  to  which  antiseptics  such  as 
carbolic  acid  or  bichloride  may  be  added,  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable 
local  treatment.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  the  patient,  and  for  the  face  it  ig 
well  to  make  a  mask  of  lint,  which  can  then  be  covered  with  oiled  silk. 
When  the  crusts  begin  to  form,  the  chief  point  is  to  keep  them  thoroughly 
moist,  which  may  be  done  with  oil  or  glycerin.  This  prevents  the  desicca- 
tion and  diffusion  of  the  flakes  of  epidermis.  Vaseline  is  particularly  use- 
ful,  and  at  this  stage  may  be  freely  used  upon  the  face.  It  frequently 
relieves  the  itching  also.  For  the  odor,  which  is  sometimes  so  character- 
istic and  disagreeable,  the  dilute  carbolic  solutions  are  probably  best.  If 
the  eruption  is  abundant  on  the  scalp,  the  hair  should  be  cut  short  to 
prevent  matting  and  decomposition  of  the  crusts.  During  convalescence 
frequent  bathing  is  advisable,  because  it  helps  to  soften  the  crusts.  The 
care  of  the  eyes  is  particularly  important.  The  lids  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the  conjunctivae  washed  with  some 
antiseptic  solution.  In  the  confluent  cases,  when  the  eyelids  are  much 
swollen  and  the  lids  glued  together,  it  is  only  by  watchfulness  that  kerati- 
tis can  be  prevented.  The  mouth  and  throat  should  be  kept  clean,  and  if 
crusts  form  in  the  nose  they  should  be  softened  by  frequent  injections. 
Ice  can  be  given,  and  is  very  grateful  when  there  is  much  angina.  In 
moderate  cases,  so  soon  as  the  fever  subsides  the  patient  should  be  allowed 
to  get  up,  a  practice  which  Sydenham  warmly  urged.  The  diarrhoea,  when 
severe,  should  be  checked  with  paregoric.  WTien  the  pulse  becomes  feeble 
and  rapid,  stimulants  may  be  freely  given.  The  delirium  is  occasionally 
maniacal  and  may  require  chloroform,  but  for  the  nervous  symptoms  the 
bath  or  cold  pack  is  the  best.  For  the  severe  haemorrhages  of  the  malig- 
nant cases  nothing  can  be  done,  and  it  is  only  cruel  to  drench  the  unfortu- 
nate patient  with  iron,  ergot,  and  other  drugs.  Symptoms  of  obstruction 
in  the  larynx,  usually  from  oedema,  may  call  for  tracheotomy.  In  the  late 
stages  of  the  disease,  should  the  patient  be  extremely  debilitated  and  the 
subject  of  abscesses  and  bed-sores,  he  may  be  placed  on  a  water-bed  or 
treated  by  the  continuous  warm  bath.  During  convalescence  the  patient 
should  bathe  daily  and  use  carbolic  soap  freely  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
crusts  and  scabs.  He  should  not  be  considered  without  danger  to  othera 
until  the  skin  is  perfectly  smooth  and  clean,  and  free  from  any  trace  of 
scabs.  I  have  not  mentioned  any  of  the  so-called  specifics  or  the  inter- 
nal antiseptics,  which  have  been  advised  in  such  numbers;  so  far  as  I 
know,  those  who  have  had  the  widest  experience  with  the  disease  do 
not  favor  their  use. 

V.  VACCINIA  (Co»t./>or)- VACCINATION. 

Definition. — An  eruptive  disease  of  the  cow,  the  virus  of  which,  inocu- 
lated into  man  (vaccination),  produces  a  local  pock  with  constitutional 
disturbance,  which  affords  protection,  more  or  less  permanent,  against 
small-pox. 

The  vaccine  is  got  either  directly  from  the  calf — ^animal  lymph — ^in 
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which  the  disease  is  propagated  at  regular  stations,  or  is  obtained  from 
persons  vaccinated  (humanized  lymph). 

History. — For  centuries  it  had  been  a  popular  belief  among  farmer 
folk  that  cow-pox  protected  against  small-pox.  It  is  said  that  the  notorious 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  replying  to  some  joker  who  suggested  that  she  would 
lose  her  occupation  if  she  was  disfigured  with  small-pox,  said  that  she  waa 
not  afraid  of  the  disease,  as  she  had  had  cow-pox.  Jesty,  a  Dorsetshire 
farmer,  had  had  cow-pox,  and  in  1774  vaccinated  successfully  his  wife  and 
two  sons.  Plett,  in  Holstein,  in  1791,  also  successfully  vaccinated  three 
children.  WTien  Jenner  was  a  student  at  Sodbury,  a  young  girl,  who  came 
for  advice,  when  small-pox  was  mentioned,  exclaimed,  "  I  can  not  take  that 
disease,  for  I  have  had  cow-pox."  Jenner  subsequently  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  Hunter,  who  in  reply  gave  the  famous  piece  of  advice:  "  Do  not 
think,  but  try;  be  patient,  be  accurate."  As  early  as  1780  the  idea  of  the 
protective  power  of  vaccination  was  firmly  impressed  on'Jenner's  mind. 
The  problem  which  occupied  his  attention  for  many  years  was  brought  to 
a  practical  issue  when,  on  May  14,  1796,  he  took  matter  from  the  hand  of 
a  dairy-maid,  Sarah  Nelmes,  who  had  cow-pox,  and  inoculated  a  boy  named 
James  Phipps,  aged  eight  years.  On  July  1st  matter  was  taken  from  a 
small-pox  pustule,  and  inserted  into  the  boy,  but  no  disease  followed.  In 
1798  appeared  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variola 
Vaccinae,  a  Disease  discovered  in  some  of  the  Western  Counties  of  England, 
particularly  Gloucestershire,  and  known  by  the  Name  of  Cow-pox  (pp.  iv, 
75,  four  plates,  4to.  London,  1798).  From  this  time  on  vaccination  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  United  States  vaccination  was  introduced  by  Benjamin  Water- 
house,  Professor  of  Physic  at  Harvard,  who  on  July  8,  1800,  vaccinated 
seven  of  his  children.  President  Jefferson  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
spreading  the  practice  in  the  Southern  States,  and  John  Redman  Coxe 
introduced  it  into  Philadelphia. 

The  literature  of  vaccination  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  pub- 
lications in  connection  with  the  Jenner  centenary.  The  centenary  number 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal  is  particularly  valuable.  The  report  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  vaccination,  the  exhaustive  article  in  Allbutt^s  System 
by  T.  D.  Acland  and  Copeman,  and  Cory's  recent  monograph  on  the 
subject  afford  a  large  body  of  material.  To  the  public  health  officials,  who 
wish  for  distribution  in  handy  shape  Facts  about  Small-pox  and  Vaccina- 
tion, the  leaflets  issued  by  the  British  Medical  Association  (British  Medical 
Journal,  1898,  vol.  i,  p.  632)  will  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

Nature  of  Vaccinia. — Is  cow-pox  a  separate  independent  disease, 
or  is  it  only  small-pox  modified  by  passing  through  the  cow?  In  s])ite  of 
a  host  of  observations,  this  (juestion  is  not  yet  settled,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  diametrically  opposed  views  expressed  by  Copeman  in  Allbutf  s  System 
and  by  Brouardel  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Practice.  The  experiments 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  First,  those  in  which  the  inoculation  of 
the  small-pox  matter  in  the  heifer  produced  pocks  corresponding  in  all 
respects  to  the  vaccine  vesicles.  Lymph  from  the  first  calf  inoculated  into 
a  second  or  third  produced  the  characteristic  lesions  of  cow-pox,  and  from 
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the  first,  second,  or  third  animal  lymph  used  to  vaccinate  a  child  produced 
a  typical  localized  vaccine  vesicle  without  any  of  the  generalized  features 
of  small-pox.  The  experiments  of  Ceely,  of  Babcock,  and  many  other  more 
recent  workers  seem  to  leave  no  question  whatever  that  typical  vaccinia 
may  be  produced  in  the  calf  by  the  inoculation  of  variolous  matter.  A 
great  deal  of  the  vaccine  material  at  one  time  in  use  in  England  was  ob- 
tained in  this  way.  Secondly,  against  this  is  urged  Chauveau's  Lyons 
experiments.  Seventeen  young  animals  were  inoculated  with  the  virus  of 
small-pox.  Small  reddish  papules  occurred  which  disappeared  rapidly,  but 
the  animals  did  not  acquire  cow-pox.  Fifteen  of  the  seventeen  animals 
were  also  vaccinated.  Of  these  only  one  showed  a  typical  cow-pox  erup- 
tion. To  determine  the  nature  of  the  original  papules  one  was  excised  and 
inoculated  into  a  non-vaccinated  child,  which  developed  as  a  result  general- 
ized confluent  small-pox.  A  second  child  inoculated  from  the  primary 
pustule  of  the  first  child  developed  discrete  small-pox.  The  French  still 
hold  to  the  Lyons  experiments  as  demonstrating  the  duality  of  the  dis- 
eases. 

The  weight  of  evidence  favors  the  view  that  cow-pox  and  horse-pox 
are  variola  modified  by  transmission;  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  "  small-pox 
and  vaccinia  are  both  of  them  descended  from  a  common  stock — ^from  an 
ancestor,  for  instance — which  resembled  vaccinia  far  more  than  it  resem- 
bled small-pox  "  (Copeman). 

Bacteriology  of  Vaccinia.— This,  too,  is  still  unsettled.  Quist,  Martin, 
and  Ernst  have  described  various  micrococci.  EUein  and  Copeman  have 
independently  found  a  bacillus,  while  Pfeiffer  and  Buffer  have  met  with 
bodies  believed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  psorosperms.  Walter  Reed  has  also 
met  with  peculiar  amoeboid  bodies  in  the  blood. 

Normal  Vaccination. — Period  of  Incubation. — At  first  there  may 
be  a  little  irritation  at  the  site  of  inoculation,  which  subsides.  Period  of 
Eruption, — On  the  third  day,  as  a  rule,  a  papule  is  seen  surrounded  by  a 
reddish  zone.  This  gradually  increases,  and  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  shows 
a  definite  vesicle,  the  margins  of  which  are  raised  while  the  centre  is  de- 
pressed. By  the  eighth  day  the  vesicle  has  attained  its  maximum  size.  It 
is  round  and  distended  with  a  limpid  fluid,  the  margin  hard  and  prominent, 
and  the  umbilication  is  more  distinct.  By  the  tienth  day  the  vesicle  is  still 
large  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  areola.  The  contents  have  now  be- 
come purulent.  The  skin  is  also  swollen,  indurated,  and  often  painful.  On 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  the  hyperaemia  diminishes,  the  lymph  becomes 
more  opaque  and  begins  to  dr}-.  By  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  vesicle 
is  converted  into  a  brownish  scab,  Avhich  gradually  becomes  dry  and  hard, 
and  in  about  a  week  (that  is,  about  the  twenty-first  or  twenty-fifth  day  from 
the  vaccination)  separates  and  leaves  a  circular  pitted  scar.  If  the  points 
of  inoculation  have  been  close  together,  the  vesicles  fuse  and  may  form 
a  large  combined  vesicle.  Constitutional  symptoms  of  a  more  or  less 
marked  degree  follow  the  vaccination.  Usually  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
the  temperature  rises,  and  may  persist,  increasing  until  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day.  There  is  a  marked  leucocytosis.  In  children  it  is  common  to  have 
with  the  fever  restlessness,  particularly  at  night,  and  irritability;  but  as  a 
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rule  these  symptoms  are  trivial.  If  the  inoculation  is  made  on  the  arm, 
the  axillary  glands  become  large  and  sore;  if  on  the  leg,  the  inguinal 
glands.  The  duration  of  the  immunity  is  extremely  variable,  differing 
in  different  individuals.  In  some  instances  it  is  permanent,  but  a  majority 
of  persons  within  ten  or  twelve  years  again  become  susceptible. 

Revaccinaiion  should  be  performed  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 
year,  and  whenever  small-pox  is  epidemic.  The  susceptibility  to  revac- 
cination  is  curiously  variable,  and  when  small-pox  is  prevalent  it  is  not  well, 
if  unsuccessful,  to  be  content  with  a  single  attempt.  The  vesicle  in  re- 
vaccination  is  usually  smaller,  has  less  induration  and  hyperaemia,  and  the 
resulting  scar  is  less  perfect.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  watch 
the  vesicle  of  revaccination,  as  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  spurious 
pock  is  formed,  which  reaches  its  height  eariy  and  dries  to  a  scab  by  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day.  The  constitutional  symptoms  in  revaccination  are 
sometimes  quite  severe. 

Irreg^alar  Vaccination. — (a)  Local  Variations. — We  occasionally 
meet  with  instances  in  which  the  vesicle  develops  rapidly  with  much  itch- 
ing, has  not  the  characteristic  flattened  appearance,  the  lymph  eariy  be- 
comes opaque,  and  the  crust  forms  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  The 
evolution  of  the  pocks  may  be  abnormally  slow.  In  such  cases  the  operation 
should  again  be  performed  with  fresh  lymph.  The  contents  of  the  vesi- 
cles may  be  watery  and  bloody.  In  the  involution  the  bruising  or  irrita- 
tion of  the  pocks  may  lead  to  ulceration  and  inflammation.  A  very  rare 
event  is  the  recurrence  of  the  pock  in  the  same  place.  Sutton  reports  four 
such  recurrences  within  six  months. 

(h)  Generalized  Vaccinia. — It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  vesicles  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  primar}'  sore.  Less  common  is  a  true  generalized  pustular 
rash,  developing  in  different  paris  of  the  body,  often  beginning  about  the 
wrists  and  on  the  back.  The  secondary  pocks  may  continue  to  make  their 
appearance  for  five  or  six  weeks  after  vaccination.  In  children  the  disease 
may  prove  fatal.  They  may  be  most  abundant  on  the  vaccinated  limb, 
and  develop  usually  about  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day. 

(r)  Complications. — In  unhealthy  subjects,  or  as  a  result  of  uncleanli- 
nese,  or  sometimes  injury,  the  vesicles  inflame  and  deep  excavated  ulcers 
result.  Sloughing  and  deep  cellulitis  may  follow.  In  debilitated  children 
there  may  be  with  this  a  purpuric  rash.  Acland  thus  arranges  the  dates  at 
wliieh  the  possible  eruptions  and  complications  may  be  looked  for: 

1.  During  the  first  three  days:  Er}'thema;  urticaria;  vesicular  and 
bullous  eruptions;  in  vaccinated  erj'sipelas. 

2.  After  the  third  day  and  until  the  pock  reaches  maturity:  Urticaria; 
lichen  urticatus,  erythema  multiforme;  accidental  erj'sipelas. 

3.  About  the  end  of  the  first  week:  Generalized  vaccinia;  impetigo;  vac- 
cinal ulceration;  glandular  abscess;  septic  infections;  gangrene. 

4.  After  the  involution  of  the  pocks:  Invaccinated  diseases — for  exam- 
ple, syphilis. 

(//)  Transmission  of  Disease  by  Vaccination. — Syphilis  has  undoubtedly 
l)een  transmitted  by  vaccination,  but  such  instances  are  very  rare.    A  large 
number  of  the  cases  of  alleged  vaccino-syphilis  must  be  thrown  out.    The 
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question  has  now  become  really  of  minor  importance  since  the  widespread 
use  of  animal  lymph.  Dr.  Cory's  sad  experiment  may  here  be  referred  to. 
He  vaccinated  himself  four  times  from  syphilitic  children.  The  first  vac- 
cination followed,  but  no  syphilis.  Two  other  attempts  (negative)  were 
made.  The  fourth  time  he  was  vaccinated  from  a  child  the  subject  of 
congenital  syphilis.  The  lymph  was  taken  from  the  child's  arm  with  care, 
avoiding  any  contamination  with  blood.  At  two  of  the  points  of  insertion 
red  pai)ule8  appeared  on  the  twenty-first  day.  On  the  thirty-eighth  day 
a  little  ulcer  was  found,  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  decided  was  syphilitic. 
The  diseased  parts  were  then  removed.  By  the  fiftieth  day  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  were  well  marked.  Among  the  diflPerencee  between 
vaccino-sy))iiilis  and  vaccination  ulcers  the  most  important  is  perhaps  that 
the  chancre  never  develops  before  the  fifteenth  day,  usually  not  until  from 
three  to  five  weeks,  whereas  the  ulceration  of  ordinary  vaccination  is  pres- 
ent by  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  day.  The  loss  of  substance  in  the  chancre 
is  usually  (fuite  superficial  and  the  induration  very  parchment-like  and 
specific,  with  but  a  slight  inflammatory  areola.  The  glandular  swelling,  too, 
is  constant  and  indolent,  while  in  the  vaccination  ulcer  it  is  often  absent, 
or,  when  present,  chiefly  inflammatory. 

Tuhercuhms, — **  No  undoubted  case  of  invaccinated  tubercle  was 
brought  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination  "  (Acland).  The  risk 
of  trnnsniitting  tuberculosis  from  the  calf  is  so  slight  that  it  need  not  be 
I'ouKidered.    The  transmission  of  leprosy  by  vaccination  is  doubtful. 

Tfiitnm, — McFarland  has  collected  95  cases,  practically  all  American. 
Si.xty-three  occurred  in  1901,  a  majority  of  which  could  be  traced  to  one 
sourc(»  of  supply,  in  which  K.  W.  Wilson  demonstrated  the  tetanus  bacillus. 
Most  of  the  cases  occurred  about  Philadelphia.  Of  course  there  may  be  an 
accidental  infection  of  the  sore,  but  this  is  excessively  rare.  This  outbreak 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  governmental  control  of  the  vaccine  supply. 

(f)  Influence  of  Vaccination  upon  other  Diseases, — ^A  quiescent  malady 
may  be  lighted  into  activity  by  vaccination.  This  has  happened  with  con- 
genital syphilis,  occasionally  with  tuberculosis.  An  old  idea  was  preva- 
lent that  vaccination  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  existing  diseases, 
l>r.  Arcl\er,  the  first  n\edical  graduate  in  the  United  States,  recommended 
it  in  wlu»oping-cough,  and  wiid  that  it  had  cured  in  his  hands  six  or  eight 
eases. 

Oholoe  of  Lymi)h. — Calf  lyn\ph  should  invariably  be  used,  and  it 
can  now  be  obtained  from  perfectly  reliable  sources.  The  practice  of  arm- 
to-arui  vaccination  with  Inunnnizcd  lymph  should  be  abandoned.  If  bovine 
lympli  is  not  availai>le,  then  the  Innnanizod  lymph  should  be  taken  on  the 
eight li  day,  and  only  fn>]n  perfectly  formed,  unbroken  vesicles,  which  have 
had  a  typical  course.  IVickiiig  or  scratching  the  surface,  the  greatest  care 
being  taken  uoX  to  draw  blood,  allows  the  lymph  to  exude,  and  it  may  be 
colKH'tinl  o]\  ivory  jHMnts  or  m  capillary  tubes.  The  child  from  which  the 
lympli  is  taken  should  be  healthy,  strong,  and  known  to  be  of  good  stock, 
frtv  fnmi  tuben-ulous  or  syphilitic  taint.  All  |H>ssible  sources  of  contamina- 
tion with  pyi»gi»nic  organisms  are  ]iow  obviatinl  by  the  use  of  the  glycerin- 
ated  calf  lymph  whioii  sliouUl  con\e  into  gi»neral  use.    The  Local  Govern- 
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ment  Board  has  recently  issued  a  valuable  report  on  the  subject  by  Thome 
and  Copeman,  giving  full  details  as  to  the  method  of  preparation.  In  it 
the  statement  is  made  that,  whereas  it  was  usual  to  make  the  lymph  from 
one  calf  serve  for  from  200  to  300  vaccinations,  the  glycerinated  lymph  will 
serve  for  from  4,000  to  5,000  vaccinations. 

Technique. — In  the  performance  of  the  operation  that  part  of  the 
arm  about  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  is  usually  selected.  Mothers  "  in 
society  "  prefer  to  have  girl  babies  vaccinated  on  the  leg.  The  skin  should 
be  cleansed  and  put  upon  the  stretch.  Then,  with  a  lancet  or  the  ivory 
point,  cross-scratches  should  be  made  in  one  or  more  places.  When  the 
lymph  has  dried  on  the  points  it  is  best  to  moisten  it  in  warm  water.  The 
clothing  of  the  child  should  not  be  adjusted  until  the  spot  has  dried,  and 
it  should  be  protected  for  a  day  or  two  with  lint  or  a  soft  handkerchief. 
If  erysipelas  is  prevalent,  or  if  there  are  cases  of  suppuration  in  the  same 
house,  it  is  well  to  apply  a  pad  of  antiseptic  cotton.  Vaccination  is  usually 
performed  at  the  second  or  third  month.  If  unsuccessful,  it  should  be  re- 
peated from  time  to  time.  A  person  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox should  always  be  revaccinated.  This,  if  successful,  will  usually  pro- 
tect; but  not  always,  as  there  are  many  instances  in  which,  though  the 
vaccination  takes,  variola  also  appears. 

The  Value  of  Vaccination. — Sanitation  cannot  account  for  the 
diminution  in  small-pox  and  for  the  low  rate  of  mortality.  Isolation,  of 
course,  is  a  useful  auxiliary,  but  it  is  no  substitute.  Vaccination  is  not 
claimed  to  be  an  invariable  and  permanent  preventive  of  small-pox,  but  in 
an  immense  majority  of  cases  successful  inoculation  renders  the  person  for 
many  years  insusceptible.  Communities  in  which  vaccination  and  revac- 
cination  are  thoroughly  and  systematically  carried  out  are  those  in  which 
small-pox  has  the  fewest  victims.  On  the  other  hand,  communities  in  which 
vaccination  and  revaccination  are  persistently  neglected  are  those  in  which 
epidemics  are  most  prevalent.  In  the  German  army  the  practice  of  revac- 
cination has  stamped  out  the  disease.  Nothing  in  recent  times  has  been 
more  instructive  in  this  connection  than  the  fatal  statistics  of  Montreal. 
The  epidemic  which  started  in  1870-'71  was  severe  in  Lower  Canada,  and 
persisted  in  Montreal  until  1875.  A  great  deal  of  feeling  had  been 
aroused  among  the  French  Canadians  by  the  occurrence  of  several  serious 
eases  of  ulceration,  possibly  of  syphilitic  disease,  following  vaccination; 
and  several  agitators,  among  them  a  French  physician  of  some  standing, 
aroused  a  popular  and  widespread  prejudice  against  the  practice.  There 
were  indeed  vaccination  riots.  The  introduction  of  animal  lymph  was 
distinctly  beneficial  in  extending  the  practice  among  the  lower  classes,  but 
compulsory  vaccination  could  not  be  carried  out.  Between  the  years  1876 
and  1884  a  considerable  unprotected  population  grew  up  and  the  materials 
were  ripe  for  an  extensive  epidemic.  The  soil  had  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  it  only  needed  the  introduction  of  the  seed,  which  in  due 
time  came,  as  already  stated,  with  the  Pullman-car  conductor  from  Chi- 
cago, on  the  28th  of  February,  1885.  Within  the  next  ten  months  thou- 
sands of  persons  were  stricken  with  the  disease,  and  3,164  died. 

Although  the  effects  of  a  single  vaccination  may  wear  out,  as  we  say. 
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and  the  individual  again  become  susceptible  to  small-pox,  yet  the  mortal- 
ity in  such  cases  is  very  much  lower  than  in  persons  who  have  never  been 
vaccinated.  The  mortality  in  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated  is  from 
6  to  8  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  unvaccinated  it  is  at  least  35  per  cent. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  greater  the  number  of  marks,  the  greater  the 
protection  in  relation  to  small-pox;  thus  the  English  Vaccination  Report 
states  that  out  of  4,754  cases  the  death-rate  with  one  mark  was  7.6  per  cent; 
with  two  marks,  7  per  cent;  with  three  marks,  4.2  per  cent;  with  four  marks, 
2.4  per  cent.  W.  M.  Welch's  statistics  of  5,000  cases  on  this  point  give  with 
good  cicatrices  8  per  cent;  with  fair  cicatrices,  14  per  cent;  with  poor  cica- 
trices, 27  per  cent;  post-vaccinal  cases,  16  per  cent;  unvaccinated  cases,  58 
per  cent. 

Vl.  VARICELLA  (Chicken-pox). 

Definition. — An  acute  contagious  disease  of  children,  characterized 
by  an  eruption  of  vesicles  on  the  skin. 

Etiology.  — The  disease  occurs  in  epidemics,  but  sporadic  cases  are 
also  met  with.  It  may  prevail  at  the  same  time  as  small-pox  or  may  fol- 
low or  precede  epidemics  of  this  disease.  An  attack  of  chicken-pox  is  no 
protection  against  small-pox.  It  is  a  disease  of  childhood;  a  majority  of 
the  cases  occur  between  the  second  and  sixth  years.  It  is  rarely  seen  in 
adults.    The  specific  germ  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  varicella  is  an  affection  quite  distinct 
from  variola  and  without  at  present  any  relation  whatever  to  it.  An  at- 
tack of  the  one  does  not  confer  immunity  from  an  attack  of  the  other. 
The  case  which  Sharkey  reported  is  of  special  importance  in  this  connec- 
tion. A  boy,  aged  five,  was  admitted  to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  with  a  vesicu- 
lar eruption,  and  Avas  isolated  in  a  ward  on  the  same  floor  as  the  small- jk)X 
ward.  The  disease  Avas  pronounced  chicken-pox,  however,  by  Sir  Risdon 
Bennett  and  Dr.  Bristowe.  The  patient  was  then  removed  and  vaccinated, 
with  a  result  of  four  vesicles  which  ran  a  pretty  normal  course.  On  the 
eighth  day  from  the  vaccination  the  child  became  feverish.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  papules  appeared  and  the  child  had  a  well-developed  attack 
of  smnll-pox  with  secondar}'  fever. 

Symptoms. — After  a  period  of  incubation  of  ten  or  fifteen  days  the 
child  becomes  feverish  and  in  some  instances  has  a  slight  chill.  There 
may  be  vomiting  and  pains  in  the  back  and  legs.  Convulsions  are  rare. 
The  eruption  usually  develops  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  first  seen 
upon  the  trunk,  either  on  tlie  back  or  on  the  chest.  It  may  begin  on  the 
forehead  and  face.  At  first  in  tlie  form  of  raised  red  papules,  these  are  in 
a  few  hours  transformed  into  heniisj>herical  vesicles  containing  a  clear  or 
turbid  fluid.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  umbilication,  but  in  rare  instances  the 
pocks  are  flattened,  and  a  few  may  even  be  uml)ilicated.  They  are  often 
ovoid  in  shape  and  look  more  superficial  than  the  variolous  vesicles.  The 
skin  in  the  neighborhood  is  neither  infiltrated  nor  hyperiemic.  At  the 
end  of  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  are 
purulent.     They  begin  to  shrivel,  and  during  the  third  and  fourth  days 
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are  converted  into  dark  brownish  cri\sts,  which  fall  off  and  as  a  rule  leave 
no  scar.  Fresh  crops  appear  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  ill- 
ness, so  that  on  the  fourth  day  one  can  usually  see  pocks  in  all  stages  of 
development  and  decay.  They  are  always  discrete  and  the  number  may 
vary  from  eight  or  ten  to  several  hundreds.  As  in  variola,  a  scarlatinal 
rash  occasionally  precedes  the  development  of  the  eruption.  The  eruption 
may  occur  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  occasionally  in  the 
larynx  (D.  H.  Hall). 

There  are  one  or  two  modifications  of  the  rash  which  are  interesting. 
The  vesicles  may  become  very  large  and  develop  into  regular  bullae,  look- 
ing not  unlike  ecthyma  or  pemphigus  (varicella  bullosa).  The  irritation 
of  the  rash  may  be  excessive,  and  if  the  child  scratches  the  pocks  ulcerat- 
ing sores  may  form,  which  on  healing  leave  ugly  scars.  Indeed,  cicatrices 
after  chicken-pox  are  more  common  than  after  varioloid.  The  fever  in 
varicella  is  slight,  but  it  does  not  as  a  rule  disappear  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rash.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases  favorable  and  no  ill  effects  follow.  The  disease  may  recur  in  the 
same  individual.  There  are  instances  in  which  a  person  has  had  three 
attacks. 

In  delicate  children,  particularly  the  tuberculous,  gangrene  (varicella 
escharotica)  may  occur  about  the  vesicles  (Hutchinson);  or  in  other  parts, 
as  the  scrotum. 

Cases  have  been  described  (Andrew)  of  haemorrhagic  varicella  with 
cutaneous  ecchymoses  and  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membranes. 

Nephritis  may  occur.  Infantile  hemiplegia  has  developed  during  an 
attack  of  the  disease.  Death  has  followed  in  an  uncomplicated  case  from 
extensive  involvement  of  the  skin  (Xisbet). 

The  diagnosis  is  as  a  rule  easy,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  been  seen 
from  the  outset.  When  a  case  comes  under  observation  for  the  first  time 
with  the  rash  well  out,  there  may  be  considerable  difficulty.  The  abun- 
dance of  the  rash  on  the  trunk  in  varicella  is  most  important.  The  pocks 
in  varicella  are  more  superficial,  more  bleb-like,  have  not  so  deeply  an 
infiltrated  areola  about  them,  and  may  usually  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  de- 
velopment. They  rarely  at  the  outset  have  the  hard,  shotty  feeling  of  those 
of  small-pox.  The  general  symptoms,  the  greater  intensity  of  the  onset,  the 
prolonged  period  of  invasion,  and  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  prodro- 
mal rashes  in  small-pox  are  important  points  in  the  diagnosis. 

Xo  special  treatment  is  required.  If  the  rash  is  abundant  on  the  face 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  child  from  scratching  the  pus- 
tules.   A  soothing  lotion  should  be  applied  on  lint. 


VII.   SCARLET  FEVER. 

DeflnitiQll. — 4P_  infectious  djsease  charact£xized_bX-&^  diffuse  exan- 
thgm  and  an  angjn^oTvanable  intensity. 

^^BlogyT^We  owe  the  recognition  of  scarlet  fever  as  a  distinct  dis- 
ease to  Sydenham,  before  whose  time  it  was  confounded  with  measles.    It 
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is  a  widespread  affection,  occurring  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe  and 
attacking  all  races. 

The  disease  occurs  sporadically  from  time  to  time,  and  then  under 
unkno\iTi  conditions  becomes  widespread.    Epidemics  vary  in  severity. 

Among  predisposing  factors  age  is  most  important.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  occur  before  the  tenth  year.  Of  an  enormous  number  of 
fatal  cases  tabulated  by  Murchison  over  90  per  cent  occurred  in  children 
under  this  age.  Adults,  however,  are  by  no  means  exempt.  Very  young 
infants  are  rarely  attacked.  A  certain  number  of  those  coming  in  contact 
with  the  disease  escape.  In  a  family  of  children  all  more  or  less  exposed 
one  or  two  may  not  contract  scarlet  fever,  whereas,  as  a  rule,  in  the  case 
of  measles  all  take  it.  The  susceptibility  seems  to  vary  in  families,  and  we 
meet  occasionally  with  sad  instances  in  which  three  or  more  members  of  a 
family  succumb  in  rapid  succession. 

Males  and  females  are  equally  affected. 

Epidemics  prevail  at  all  seasons,  but  perhaps  with  greater  intensity  in 
autumn  and  winter. 

The  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  is  probably  not  developed  until  the  erup- 
tion appears,  and  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded  during  desquamation.  No 
doubt  the  poison  is  spread  largely  by  the  fine  scaly  particles  which  are 
diffused  with  the  dust  throughout  the  room.  Even  late  in  the  disease, 
after  desquamation  has  been  apparently  completed,  a  patient  has  con- 
veyed the  contagion.  The  poison  clings  with  great  persistence  to  cloth- 
ing of  all  kinds  and  to  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room.  In  no  disease  is 
a  greater  tenacity  displayed.  Bedding  and  clothes  which  have  been  put 
away  for  months  or  even  for  years  may,  unless  thoroughly  disinfected, 
convey  contagion.  Physicians,  nurses,  and  others  in  contact  with  the  sick 
may  carry  the  poison  to  persons  at  a  distance.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  case  of  physicians  this  does  not  more  frequently  occur.  I  know  of 
but  one  instance  in  which  I  carried  the  contagion  of  this  disease.  The 
poison  probably  is  not  widely  spread  in  the  atmosphere.  Observations 
have  been  recently  made  which  indicate  that  it  may  be  conveyed  in  milk. 
The  epidemic  investigated  by  Power  and  Klein  in  London  in  1885  was 
traced  by  them  to  milk  obtained  from  a  dairy  at  Hendon,  in  which  the 
cows  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  a  vesicular  affection  of  the  udder. 
The  nature  of  this  disease  of  the  cow  is  doubtful,  however.  Crookshank 
holds  that  it  was  cow-pox,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  scarlet  fever. 

Some  writers  maintain  that  scarlet  fever  may  be  associated  with  de- 
fective house-drainage.  Possibly  the  virus  may  occasionally  gain  entrance 
in  this  way. 

One  attack  does  not  necessarily  protect  permanently.  There  are  in- 
stances of  one  or  even  two  recurrences. 

Surgical  and  puerperal  scarlatinas,  so  called,  demand  a  word  under  this 
section.  Wliile  scarlet  fever  may  attack  a  person  after  operation,  or  a 
woman  in  childbed,  the  majority  of  the  cases  described  as  such  are,  I  be- 
lieve, forms  of  septicaemia.  In  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  the  red 
rash  was  rarely  so  widespread  as  in  scarlet  fever:  the  tongue  had  not  the 
8])ecial  features,  nor  Avas  the  throat  affected.    Desquamation  is  no  criterion. 
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as  it  occurs  whenever  hypersemia  of  the  skin  has  persisted  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  cases  have  become  rare  with 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  septicaemia.  I.  E.  Atkinson  suggests  that 
in  many  cases  these  rashes  are  due  to  quinine. 

The  specific  germ  is  still  doubtful.  Recently  Class,  of  Chicago,  has 
found  a  diplococcus  in  300  successive  cases  in  the  blood,  in  the  throat 
secretion,  and  the  scales.  He  states  that  it  is  pathogenic  to  mice,  swine, 
and  guinea  pigs.  A  streptococcus  has  been  recently  described  by  Baginsky 
and  Sommerfeld.  These  observations  await  confirmation.  The  throat 
and  ear  lesions  are  commonly  due  to  the  streptococcus,  but  in  the  infec- 
tious pavilions  of  hospitals  the  scarlet-fever  cases  are  very  apt  to  be  com- 
plicated with  true  pharyngeal  diphtheria. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Except  in  the  hsemorrhagic  form,  the  skin 
after  death  shows  no  traces  of  the  rash.  There  are  no  specific  lesions. 
Those  which  occur  in  the  internal  organs  are  due  partly  to  the  fever  and 
partly  to  infection  with  pus-organisms. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  the  throat  are  those  of  simple  inflamma- 
tion, follicular  tonsillitis,  and,  in  extreme  grades,  of  pseudo-membranous 
angina.  In  severe  cases  there  is  intense  lymphadenitis  and  much  inflam- 
matory oedema  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  which  may  go  on  to  suppuration, 
or  even  to  gangrene.  Streptococci  are  found  abundantly  in  the  glands 
and  in  the  areas  of  suppuration.  Of  changes  in  the  digestive  organs,  a 
catarrhal  state  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  is  not  uncommon.  The 
liver  may  show  interstitial  changes  (Klein).    The  spleen  is  often  enlarged. 

Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  not  infrequent.  Myocardial  changes 
are  less  common.  The  renal  changes  are  the  most  important,  and  have 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  Coats,  Klebs,  Wagner,  and  others.  The  spe- 
cial nephritis  of  scarlet  fever  will  be  considered  with  the  diseases  of  the 
kidney. 

Affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  not  frequent.  "VNTien  death 
results  from  the  pseudo-membranous  angina,  broncho-pneumonia  is  not 
uncommon.    Cerebro-spinal  changes  are  rare. 

SsnnptomB. — ^Inoubation. — "From  one  to  seven  days, .oftenest  two  tp 
four.'' 

Invasion. — The  onset  is  as  a  rule^sud^n.  It  may  be  preceded  by  a 
slight,  scarcely  noticeable,  indisposition.  An  actiiaLchilHsrare.  Yomit-^ 
ing  and,  in  young  children,  convulsions  are  common.  The  fever  is  in- 
tense: rising  rapidly,^  may'on  the  first  day  reach  104°  or  even  105°. 
The  skin  js^amuauftUy  dry  and  to  the  toucfi  gives  a  sensation  of  very  pun- 
gent heat.  The  tongue  is  furred,  and  as  early  as  the  first  day  there  may 
be  complaint  of  dryness  oTlhe  throat.  Cough  and  catarrhal  symptoms 
are  uncommon.  The  face  is  often  flushed  and  the  patient  has  all  the  ob- 
jective features  of  an  acute  fever. 

Eruption. — Usually  on  the  second  day,  in  some  instances  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  rash  develops  in  the  form  of  scattered  red  points  on  a  deep 
subcuticular,  flush.  It  appears  first  on  the  neck  and  chest,  and  spreads  so 
rapidly  that  by  the  evening  of  the  second  day  it  may  have  invaded  tlie 
entire  skin.    After  persisting  for  two  or  three  days  it  gradually  fades.    In 
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pronounced  cases  the  rash  at  its  height  has  a  vivid  scarlet  hue,  quite  dis- 
tinctive and  unlike  that  seen  in  any  other  eruptive  disease.  It  is  entirely 
hyperaemic,  and  the  anaemia  produced  by  pressure  instantly  disappears. 
In  a  very  intense  rash  there  may  be  fine  punctiform  haemorrhages,  which 
do  not  disappear  on  pressure.  In  some  cases  the  rash  does  not  become 
Uniform  but  remains  patchy,  and  intervals  of  normal  skin  separate  large 
hyperaemic  areas.  Tiny  papular  elevations  may  sometimes  be  seen,  but 
they  are  not  so  common  as  in  measles.  At  the  height  of  the  eruption 
sudaminal  vesicles  may  develop,  the  fluid  of  which  may  become  turbid. 
The  entire  skin  may  at  the  same  time  be  covered  with  small  yellow  vesi- 
cles on  a  deep  red  background — scarlatina  miliaris.  McCoUom  lays  stress 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  punctate  eruption  in  the  arm-pits,  groins,  and  on 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  positive  proof  of  scarlet  fever. 

Occasionally  there  are  petechiae,  which  in  the  malignant  type  of  the 
disease  become  widespread  and  large.  The  eruption  does  not  always  ap- 
pear upon  the  face.  There  may 
be  a  good  deal  of  swelling  of  the 
skin  which  feels  uncomfortable 
and  tense.  The  itching  is  vari- 
able; not  as  a  rule  intense  at  the 
height  of  the  eruption.  The 
rash  can  often  be  seen  on  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  pal- 
ate, the  cheeks,  and  the  tonsils, 
giving  to  these  parts  a  vivid  red, 
punctiform  appearance.  The 
tongue  at  first  is  red  at  the  tip 
and  edges,  furred  in  the  centre; 
and  through  the  white  fur  are 
often  seen  the  swollen  red  pa- 
pillae, which  give  the  so-called 
"  strawberry  "  appearance  to  the  tongue.  In  a  few  days  the  "  fur  "  des- 
quamates and  leaves  the  surface  red  and  rough,  and  it  is  this  condition 
which  some  writers  call  the  '^strawberry/'  or,  better,  the  "raspberry'* 
tongue.  Enlargement  of  the  papillae  was  the  only  constant  sign  in  1,000 
cases  (McCollom).  The  breath  often  has  a  very  heavy,  sweet  odor. 
The  pharyngeal  symptoms  are — 

1.  Slight  redness,  with  swelling  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  of  the 
tonsils.  2.  A  more  intense  grade  of  swelling  and  infiltration  of  these  parts 
with  a  follicular  tonsillitis.  3.  M<*mbranous  angina  with  intense  inflam- 
mation of  all  the  pharjTigeal  structures  and  swelling  of  the  glands  below 
the  jaw,  and  in  very  severe  cases  a  thick  brawny  induration  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  neck. 

The  fever,  which  sets  in  with  such  suddenness  and  intensity,  may  reach 
105°  or  even  106°.  It  persists  with  slight  morning  remissions,  gradually 
declining  with  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.  In  mild  cases  the  tempera- 
ture may  not  reach  103°;  on  the  other  hand,  in  very  severe  cases  there  may  be 
hyperpyrexia,  the  thermometer  registering  108°  or  before  death  even  109®. 
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Chart  VII.— Scarlet  fever. 
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The  pulse  presents  the  ordinary  febrile  characters,  ranging  in  children 
from  120  to  150,  or  even  higher.  The  respirations  show  an  increase  pro- 
portionate to  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
are  not  marked  after  the  initial  vomiting,  and  food  is  usually  well  taken. 
In  some  instances  there  are  abdominal  pains.  The  edge  of  the  spleen  may 
be  palpable.  The  liver  is  not  often  enlarged.  With  the  initial  fever  nervous 
symptoms  are  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases;  but  as  the  rash  comes 
out  the  headache  and  the  slight  nocturnal  wandering  disappear.  The 
urine  has  the  ordinary  febrile  characters,  being  scanty  and  high  colored. 
Slight  albuminuria  is  by  no  means  infrequent  during  the  stage  of  erup- 
tion. Careful  examination  of  the  urine  should  be  made  every  day.  There 
is  no  cause  for  alarm  in  the  trace  of  albumin  which  is  so  often  present, 
not  even  if  it  is  associated  with  a  few  tube-casts. 

Desquamation. — With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash  and  the  fever  the 
skin  looks  somewhat  stained,  is  dry,  a  little  rough,  and  gradually  the  upper 
layer  of  the  cuticle  begins  to  separate.  The  process  usually  begins  about 
the  neck  and  chest,  and  flakes  are  gradually  detached.  The  degree  and 
character  of  the  desquamation  bear  some  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the 
eruption.  When  the  latter  has  been  very  vivid  and  of  long  standing,  large 
flakes  may  be  thrown  off.  In  rare  instances  the  hair  and  even  the  nails 
have  been  shed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  desquamation  has  been  prolonged,  according  to  Trousseau,  even  to 
the  seventh  or  eighth  week.  The  entire  process  lasts  from  ten  to  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  days. 

There  are  cases  of  exceptional  mildness  in  which  the  rash  may  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  During  epidemics,  when  several  children  of  a  house- 
hold are  affected,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  child  sickens  as  if  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  has  a  sore  throat  and  the  "  strawberry  tongue  "  without  the  de- 
velopment of  any  rash.    This  is  the  so-called  scarlatina  sine  eruptione. 

These  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  may  be  followed  by  the  severest  attacks 
of  nephritis.  A  leucocytosis  is  usually  present,  which  may  be  extreme  in 
severe  cases. 

MALIGNANT  SCARLET  FEVER. 

Ataetio  Form. — This  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  an  acute  intoxi- 
cation. The  patient,  over^'helmed  by  the  intensity  of  the  poison,  may  die 
within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  The  disease  sets  in  with  great 
severity — ^high  fever,  extreme  restlessness,  headache,  and  delirium.  The 
temperature  may  rise  to  107°  or  even  108°,  and  rare  cases  have  been  ob- 
served in  which  the  thermometer  has  registered  even  higher.  Convulsions 
may  occur  in  children.  The  initial  delirium  rapidly  gives  place  to  coma. 
The  dyspnoea  may  be  urgent;  the  pulse  is  very  rapid  and  feeble. 

Hannorrliagio  Form.  — In  some  instances  haemorrhages  occur  into  the 
skin.  There  are  hematuria  and  epistaxis.  In  the  erythematous  rash  there 
are  at  first  scattered  petechiae,  which  gradually  become  more  extensive, 
and  ultimately  the  skin  may  be  universally  involved.  Death  may  take 
place  on  the  second  or  on  the  third  day.  While  this  form  is  perhaps 
more  common  in  enfeebled  children,  I  have  twice  known  it  to  attack  per- 
sons apparently  in  full  health. 
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Anginose  FoniL — The  throat  symptoms  may  appear  early  and  progress 
rapidly.  The  fauces  and  tonsils  are  swollen.  Membranous  exudation 
occurs.  It  may  extend  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  forward  into 
the  mouth,  and  upward  into  the  nostrils.  The  glands  of  the  neck  rapidly 
enlarge.  Necrosis  occurs  in  the  tissues  of  the  throat,  the  foetor  is  extreme, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  profound,  and  the  child  dies  with  the  clin- 
ical picture  of  a  malignant  diphtheria.  Occasionally  the  membrane  ex- 
tends into  the  trachea  and  the  bronchi.  The  Eustachian  tubes  and  the 
middle  ear  are  usually  involved.  "VN^hen  death  does  not  take  place  rapidly 
from  toxaemia  there  may  be  extensive  abscess  formation  in  the  tissues  of 
the  neck  and  sloughing.  In  the  separation  of  deep  sloughs  about  the  ton- 
sils the  carotid  artery  may  be  opened,  causing  fatal  haemorrhage. 

OomplicationB  and  Sequelso. — (a)  Nephritis, — At  the  height  of 
the  fever  there  is  often  a  slight  trace  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  which  is 
not  of  special  significance.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  kidneys  escape  with- 
out greater  damage  than  occurs  in  other  acute  febrile  affections. 

Nephritis  is  most  common  in  the  second  or  third  week  and  may  de- 
velop after  a  very  mild  attack.  It  may  be  delayed  until  the  third  or  fourth 
week.  As  a  rule,  the  earlier  it  develops  the  more  severe  it  is.  It  varies 
greatly  in  intensity,  and  three  grades  of  eases  may  be  recognized: 

1.  Very  severe  cases  with  suppression  of  urine  or  the  passage  of  a  small 
quantity  of  dark  bloody  urine  laden  with  albumin  and  tube-casts.  Vomit- 
ing is  constant,  there  are  convulsions,  and  the  child  dies  with  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  unemia. 

2.  Less  severe  cases  without  any  serious  acute  symptoms.  There  is  a 
puffy  appearance  of  the  eyelids,  with  slight  oniema  of  the  feet;  the  urine 
is  diminished  in  quantity,  smoky  in  appearance,  and  contains  albumin 
and  tube-casts.  The  kidney  symptoms  then  dominate  the  entire  case,  the 
droi^sy  ])ersists,  and  there  may  be  effusion  into  the  serous  sacs.  The  condi- 
tion may  drag  on  and  become  chronic,  or  the  patient  may  succumb  to 
unvmic  accidents.  Fortunately,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  disease  yields 
to  judicious  treatment  and  recover}-  takes  place. 

3.  Cases  so  mild  that  they  can  scarcely  be  termed  nephritis.  The 
urine  contains  albumin  and  a  few  tube-casts,  but  rarely  blood.  The  oedema 
is  extremely  slight  or  transient,  and  the  convalescence  is  scarcely  inter- 
rupteil.  Occasionally,  however,  in  these  mild  attacks  serious  symptoms 
may  sujH^rvene.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  may  prove  rapidly  fatal,  and  in  one 
i*ase  of  the  kind  a  child  \mder  my  care  died  of  acute  effusion  into  the 
pleural  sacs. 

(Vcasionally  anlenia  occurs  without  albuminuria  or  signs  of  nephritis. 
Possibly  in  s<^nie  of  these  case  the  unlenia  may  l>e  ha?mic  and  due  to  the 
ana»mia:  but  there  are  instances  in  which  marked  changes  have  been  found 
in  the  kidney  after  death,  even  when  the  urine  did  not  show  the  features 
charactoristio  of  nephritis. 

{h)  Arthritis. — During  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  rarely  at  its  height, 
pains  aiul  swellings  in  the  joints  may  develop  and  present  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  acute  rheumatism.  In  all  probability  it  is  not,  however,  true 
rheumatism,  but  is  analogous  to  giuiorrha^al  arthritis.     The  effusion  may 
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pass  on  to  suppuration,  in  which  case  it  most  commonly  involves  only  a 
single  joint. 

(c)  Cardiac  Complications. — Simple  endocarditis  is  not  uncommon, 
and  many  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease  originate  probably  in  a  latent 
endocarditis  during  this  disease.  Malignant  endocarditis  is  rare.  Peri- 
carditis is  probably  not  more  frequent,  but  is  less  likely  to  be  overlooked 
than  endocarditis.  It  usually  develops  during  convalescence;  the  effusion 
may  be  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent.  The  cardiac  complications  are  some- 
times found  in  association  with  arthritis.    Myocarditis  is  not  uncommon. 

{d)  Pleurisy  may  follow  pntumonia,  though  this  is  rare.  More  often 
it  occurs  during  convalescence,  is  insidious  in  its  course,  and  as  a  rule 
purulent.  This  serious  complication  of  scarlet  fever  is  not  sufficiently 
recognized.  It  was  one  upon  which  my  teacher,  R.  P.  Howard,*  in  Mon- 
treal, specially  insisted  in  his  lectures.  Sheriff,  in  a  number  of  the  same 
journal,  reports  two  cases,  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  brothers,  one  of 
whom  died  suddenly  after  a  slight  exertion. 

(e)  Ear  Complications, — These  are  common  and  serious.  They  are 
due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  throat  through  the  Eu- 
stachian tubes,  and  rank  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  deafness.  The 
severe  forms  of  membranous  angina  are  almost  always  associated  with  in- ' 
flammation  of  the  middle  ear,  which  goes  on  to  suppuration  and  to  per- 
foration of  the  drum.  The  suppuration  may  extend  to  the  labyrinth  and 
rapidly  produce  deafness.  In  other  instances  there  is  suppuration  in  the 
mastoid  cells.  In  the  necrosis  which  follows  the  middle-ear  disease,  the 
facial  ner\'e  may  be  involved  and  paralysis  follow.  Later,  still  more  seri- 
ous complications  may  follow  the  otitis,  such  as  thrombosis  of  the  lateral 
sinus,  meningitis,  or  abscess  of  the  brain. 

(f)  Adenitis, — In  comparatively  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  the  sub- 
maxillary lymph-glands  may  be  swollen.  In  severer  cases  the  swelling  of 
the  neck  becomes  extreme  and  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  glands. 
Acute  phlegmonous  inflammations  may  occur,  leading  to  widespread  de- 
struction of  tissue,  in  which  vessels  may  be  eroded  and  fatal  haemorrhage 
ensue.  The  suppurative  processes  may  also  involve  the  retro-pharyngeal 
tissues. 

The  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  usually  subsides,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  even  the  most  extensive  enlargement  gradually  disappears.  There 
are  rare  instances,  however,  in  which  the  lymphadenitis  l)ecome8  chronic, 
and  the  neck  remains  with  a  glandular  collar  which  almost  obliterates  its 
outline.  This  may  prove  intractable  to  all  ordinary  measures  of  treat- 
ment. A  ease  came  under  my  observation  in  which,  two  years  after  scar- 
let fever,  the  neck  was  enormously  enlarged  and  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
firm  brawny  glands. 

(g)  Nervous  Complications. — Chorea  occasionally  develops  in  connec- 
tion with  the  arthritis  and  endocarditis.  Sudden  convulsions  followed  l)y 
hemiplegia  may  occur.  Progressive  paralysis  of  the  limbs  with  wasting 
may  develop  with  the  features  of  a  subacute,  ascending  spinal  paralysis. 

*  Canada  Medical  and  Surgical  Jouraal,  December,  1872. 
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Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  veins  may  occur.  Mental  symptoms,  mania  and 
melancholia,  have  been  described. 

(h)  Other  rare  complications  and  sequelae  are  oedema  of  the  eyelids, 
without  nephritis  (S.  Philips),  symmetrical  gangrene,  enteritis,  noma,  and 
jH^rforation  of  the  soft  palate  (Goodall).  Pearson  and  Littlewood  have 
reporteil  a  case  of  dry  gangrene  after  scarlet  fever  in  a  boy  of  four,  which 
developed  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  and  involved  both  legs,  neces- 
sitating amputation  at  the  upper  third  of  the  thighs.    The  child  recovered. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever  is  not  difficult,  but  there 
are  oases  in  which  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  for  a  time  doubtful. 
Tlie  following  are  the  most  common  conditions  with  which  it  may  be 
confounded: 

1.  Acute  Exfoliating  Dermatitis, — This  pseudo-exanthem  simulates  scar- 
let fever  very  closely.  It  has  a  sudden  onset,  with  fever.  The  eruption 
spreads  rapidly,  is  uniform,  and  after  persisting  for  five  or  six  days  begins 
to  fade.  Kven  Wfore  it  has  entirely  gone,  desquamation  usually  begins. 
Si>me  of  these  cases  can  not  be  distinguished  from  scarlet  fever  in  the 
stage  of  eruption.  The  throat  symptoms,  however,  are  usually  absent,  and 
the  tongue  rarely  shows  the  changes  which  are  so  marked  in  scarlet  fever. 
*ln  the  desquamation  of  this  affection  the  hair  and  nails  are  commonly 
affei^teil.  It  is,  Uk\  a  disease  liable  to  recur.  Some  of  the  instances  of 
seivnd  and  thinl  attacks  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  cases  of  this  form  of 
dermatitis. 

:?.  MoisU.<.  whicli  is  distinguished  by  the  longer  period  of  invasion,, 
the  oharactoristie  natun*  of  the  pnxlromes,  and  the  later  appearance  of  the 
rash.  The  gnnuer  intensity  of  the  measly  rash  upon  the  face,  the  more 
l^pular  character  and  the  irn^gular  crescentic  distribution  are  distinguish- 
ing featur\>s  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Other  }K>ints  are  the  absence  in 
nu^slos  of  the  sore  tl\ri^u,  the  ptvuliar  character  of  the  desquamation,  the 
alienee  of  leucwytosis,  atul  tl\e  ]>resencv  of  Koplik's  sign. 

;v  Hotkf*n, — Tlio  rash  of  ruK^Ua  is  s<nnetimes  strikingly  like  that  of 
scarlet  fever,  but  iti  tl\e  gn^u  uiaji»rity  of  castas  the  mistake  could  not  arise. 
In  oas*^  of  doubt  tl\o  general  symptoms  ar\^  our  best  guide. 

4.  SfytidrtHiii,'  -.Vs  alrx'udy  inetuionixl,  the  s<>-called  puerperal  or  sur- 
gical si-arlatitia  shows  an  eruption  which  may  be  identical  in  appearance 
with  that  of  true  scarlet  tVvcr. 

»^.  l>ivkth^n,r  The  pnutitionor  may  Iv  in  doubt  whether  he  is  deal- 
ing \^ith  a  case  of  sv-arKt  tV\er  with  ituens^*  itiembranous  angina,  a  true 
diphtheria  with  an  ervthetiuitvMis  rash,  or  iwxisting  scarlet  fever  and 
diohthena.  In  the  .iUiiuta  vHvurriui:  ear!y  in,  and  during  the  course  of 
SK-arlet  fe\tT,  though  tlie  chnurtl  fi>iUur\s  mav  Iv  thi^*  of  tme  diphtheria, 
lAVtV.tT^  IvivilU  ar\»  rarx'lN  fv^mul  iM^  the  other  hand,  in  the  membrsuious 
angina  vvvurrms:  dunu>:  v\MualrMvt\vv,  th.r  Uu-.ll;  arv*  usi:a!!y  prvseni.  The 
rash  in  dii^htheria  ».s.  after  alU  v.v>t  m^  VN^ninunu  is  !:n;::tx^.  i:sua!ly  to  the 
trunk,  is  v.ot  so  ivr>»^t\'rT,  a^^.J.  >  >:vncr^r.!\  ^'c^vktr  :^an  tht^  s^'^rlatinal  rash. 

Scarlatina  aivl  d\ohth.ev»;*  ie.;^\  v'w\'<t.  *v»v*t  iv.  ;i  v^se  t»Tv<«:rstin^  wide- 
$pr««d  erythema  and  e\tonM\c  v.u  niVt^r,v-us  a;*,j:v!»A  with  U^Ser^s  bacilli, 
it  would  pw^-^*"  H**pjHvrates^  to  >^n  whether  the  twv>  d:s^!ise$  cvvxisted,  or 
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whether  it  was  only  an  intense  scarlatinal  rash  in  diphtheria.  Desquama- 
tion occurs  in  either  case.  The  streptococcus  angina  is  not  so  apt  to  ex- 
tend to  the  larynx,  nor  are  recurrences  so  common;  but  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  general  infection  may  occur,  that  the  membrane  may  spread 
downward  with  great  rapidity,  and,  lastly,  that  all  the  nervous  sequelae  of 
the  Klebs-Loeffler  diphtheria  may  follow  the  streptococcus  form. 

6.  Drug  Rashes, — These  are  partial,  and  seldom  more  than  a  transient 
hyperaBmia  of  the  skin.  Occasionally  they  are  diffuse  and  intense,  and  in 
such  cases  very  deceptive.  They  are  not  associated,  however,  with  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  invasion.  There  is  no  fever,  and  with  care  the 
distinction  can  usually  be  made.  They  are  most  apt  to  follow  the  use  of 
belladonna,  quinine,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Coexistence  of  other  Diseases. — Of  48,366  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Board  Hospitals  which  were  complicated  by  some 
other  disease,  in  1,094  cases  the  secondary  infection  was  diphtheria,  in  899 
cases  chicken-pox,  in  703  measles,  in  404  whooping-cough,  in  55  erysipelas, 
in  11  enteric  fever,  and  in  1  typhus  fever  (F.  F.  Caiger). 

How  long  is  a  Child  Infective? — ^Usually  after  desquamation  is  com- 
plete, in  four  or  five  weeks  the  danger  is  over,  but  the  occurrence  of  so-called 
*'  return  cases  "  show  that  patients  remain  infective  even  when  free  from' 
desquamation.  In  1894,  with  2,593  patients  from  the  Glasgow  fever 
hospitals  sent  to  their  homes  convalescent,  fresh  cases  appeared  in  70 
of  the  houses  (Chalmers).  With  15,000  cases  submitted  to  an  average 
period  of  isolation  of  forty-nine  days  or  under,  the  percentage  of  return 
cases  was  1.86;  with  an  average  period  of  fifty  to  fifty-six  days,  the  per- 
centage was  1.12;  where  the  isolation  extended  to  between  fifty-seven  and 
sixty-five  days,  the  percentage  of  return  cases  was  1  (Neech).  This 
author  suggests  eight  weeks  as  a  minimum  and  thirteen  weeks  as  a  maxi- 
mum.   Special  care  should  be  taken  of  cases  with  rhinorrhoea  and  otorrhoea. 

Pxt)gnOBi8. — Epidemics  differ  in  severity  and  the  mortality  is  ex- 
tremely variable.  Among  the  better  classes  the  death-rate  is  much  lower 
than  in  hospital  practice.  There  are  physicians  who  have  treated  consecu- 
tively a  hundred  or  more  cases  without  a  death.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
hospitals  and  among  the  poorer  classes  the  death-rate  is  considerable, 
ranging  from  5  or  10  per  cent  in  mild  epidemics  to  20  or  30  per  cent  in  the 
very  severe.  In  1,000  cases  reported  from  the  Boston  City  Hospital  by 
MeCoUom,  the  death-rate  was  9.8  per  cent.  The  younger  the  child  the 
greater  the  danger.  In  infants  under  one  year  the  death-rate  is  very  high. 
The  great  proportion  of  fatal  cases  occurs  in  children  under  six  years  of 
age.  The  unfavorable  symptoms  are  very  high  fever,  early  mental  disturb- 
ance with  great  jactitation,  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhages  (cutaneous  or 
visceral),  intense  membranous  angina  with  cervical  bubo,  and  signs  of 
laryngeal  obstruction. 

Nephritis  is  always  a  serious  complication  and  when  setting  in  with 
suppression  of  the  urine  may  quickly  prove  fatal.  It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  recover. 

Treatment. — The  disease  can  not  be  cut  short.  In  the  presence  of 
the  severer  forms  we  are  still  too  often  hel])less.    There  is  no  disease,  how- 
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ever,  in  which  the  successful  issue  and  the  avoidance  of  complications  de- 
pends more  upon  the  skilled  judgment  of  the  physician  and  the  care  with 
which  his  instructions  are  carried  out. 

The  child  should  be  isolated  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  competent 
nurse.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  constant  and  the  ventila- 
tion thorough.  The  child  should  wear  a  light  flannel  night-gown,  and 
the  bedclothing  should  not  be  too  heavy.  The  diet  should  consist  of  milk, 
broths,  and  fresh  fruits;  water  should  be  freely  given.  With  the  fall  of 
the  temperature,  the  diet  may  be  increased  and  the  child  may  gradually 
return  to  ordinary  fare.  When  desquamation  begins  the  child  should  be 
thoroughly  rubbed  every  day,  or  every  second  day,  with  sweet  oil,  or  car- 
bolated  vaseline,  or  a  5-per-cent  hydro-naphthol  soap,  which  prevents  the 
drying  and  the  diffusion  of  the  scales.  An  occasional  warm  bath  may 
then  be  given.  At  any  time  during  the  attack  the  skin  may  be  sponged 
with  warm  water.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  get  up  after  the  tem- 
perature has  been  normal  for  ten  days,  but  for  at  least  three  weeks  from 
this  time  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  exposure  to  cold.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  renal  complications  are  very  apt  to 
develop  during  the  convalescence,  and  after  all  danger  is  apparently  past. 
Ordinary  cases  do  not  require  any  medicine,  or  at  the  most  a  simple  fever 
mixture,  and  during  convalescence  a  bitter  tonic.  The  bowels  should  be 
carefully  regulated. 

Special  symptoms  in  the  severe  cases  call  for  treatment. 

When  the  fever  is  above  103°  the  extremities  may  be  sponged  with 
tepid  water.  In  severe  cases,  with  the  temperature  rapidly  rising,  this  will 
not  suffice,  and  more  thorough  measures  of  hydrotherapy  should  be  prac- 
tised. With  pronounced  delirium  and  nervous  symptoms  the  cold  pack 
should  be  used.  When  the  fever  is  rising  rapidly  but  the  child  is  not 
delirious,  he  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  the  temperature  of  which 
can  be  gradually  lowered.  The  bath  with  the  water  at  80**  is  beneficial. 
In  giving  the  cold  pack  a  rubber  sheet  and  a  thick  layer  of  blankets  should 
be  spread  upon  a  sofa  or  a  bed,  and  over  them  a  sheet,  wrung  out  of  cold 
water.  The  naked  child  is  then  laid  upon  it  and  wrapped  in  the  blankets. 
An  intense  glow  of  heat  quickly  follows  the  preliminary  chilling,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  blankets  may  be  unfolded  and  the  child  sprinkled  with 
cold  water.  The  good  effects  which  follow  this  plan  of  treatment  are 
often  striking,  particularly  in  allaying  the  delirium  and  jactitation,  and 
procuring  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep.  Parents  will  object  less,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  warm  bath  gradually  cooled  than  to  any  other  form  of  hydrotherapy. 
The  child  may  be  removed  from  the  warm  bath,  placed  upon  a  sheet 
wrung  out  of  tolerably  cold  water,  and  then  folded  in  blankets.  The  ice- 
cap is  very  useful  and  may  be  kept  constantly  applied  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  high  fever.  Medicinal  antipyretics  are  not  of  much  service  in 
comparison  with  cold  water. 

The  throat  symptoms,  if  mild,  do  not  require  much  treatment.  If 
severe,  the  local  measures  mentioned  under  diphtheria  should  be  used. 
Cold  applications  to  the  neck  are  to  be  preferred  to  hot,  though  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  get  a  child  to  submit  to  them.    In  connection  with  the 
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throat,  the  ears  should  be  specially  looked  after,  and  a  careful  disinfection 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces  by  suitable  antiseptic  solutions  should  be  prac- 
tised. When  the  inflammation  extends  through  the  tubes  to  the  middle 
ear,  the  practitioner  should  either  himself  examine  daily  the  condition  of 
the  drum,  or,  when  available,  a  specialist  should  be  called  in  to  assist  him 
in  the  case.  The  careful  watching  of  this  membrane  day  by  day  and  the 
puncturing  of  it  if  the  tension  becomes  too  great  may  save  the  hearing  of 
the  child.  With  the  aid  of  cocaine  the  drum  is  readily  punctured.  The 
operation  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  if  the  pain  and  distention  return. 
Xo  complication  of  the  disease  is  more  serious  than  this  extension  of  the 
inflammatory  process  to  the  ear. 

The  nephritis  should  be  dealt  with  as  in  ordinary  cases;  indications 
for  treatment  will  be  found  under  the  appropriate  section.  It  is  worth 
mentioning,  however,  that  Jaccoud  insists  upon  the  great  value  of  milk  diet 
in  scarlet  fever  as  a  preventive  of  nephritis. 

Among  other  indications  for  treatment  in  the  disease  is  cardiac  weak- 
ness, which  is  usually  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  the  poison,  and  is 
best  met  by  stimulants. 

Many  specifics  have  been  vaunted  in  scarlet  fever,  but  they  are  all 
useless. 

VIII.  MEASLES. 

Definition. — An^cute^  higMj  contagious  disorder^  characterized_by 
an  initial  corvza  and  a  rapidly  spreading  eruption. 

Etiology. — The  infection  of  measles  is  very  intense  and  immunity 
against  attack  not  nearly  so  common  as  in  scarlet  fever.  It  is  a  disease  of 
childhood,  but  unprotected  adults  are  liable  to  the  infection.  Indeed, 
measles  is  more  frequent  in  adults  than  is  scarlet  fever.  Within  the  first 
six  months  of  life  the  liability  is  not  so  marked,  though  infants  of  a  month 
or  three  weeks  may  be  attacked.  The  sexes  are  equally  affected.  The  con- 
tagion is  communicated  by  the  breath  and  by  the  secretions,  particularly 
those  of  the  nose.    It  may  be  conveyed  by  a  third  person  and  by  fomites. 

The  disease  is  practically  endemic  in  large  centres  of  population,  and 
from  time  to  time  spreads  and  prevails  epidemically.  It  occurs  at  all  sea- 
sons, but  prevails  more  extensively  during  the  colder  months.  There  is 
no  infectious  disease  in  which  recurrence  is  more  frequent.  There  may 
be  a  second,  third,  or  even  a  fourth  attack. 

The  coniagium  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  No  one  of  the  various  organ- 
isms which  have  been  described  meets  the  requirements  of  Koch's  law. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Measles  itself  rarely  kills,  but  the  complica- 
tions and  sequelae  combine  to  make  it  a  very  fatal  affection  in  children. 
There  are  no  characteristic  post-mortem  appearances.  The  skin  changes 
are  those  associated  with  an  intense  hypersemia. 

There  is  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes,  particularly 
of  the  bronchi.  The  fatal  cases  show  almost  invariably  either  broncho- 
pneumonia, capillary  bronchitis  with  patches  of  collapse,  or  less  frequently 
lobar  pneumonia.    The  bronchial  glands  are  invariably  swollen.    Pleurisy 
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is  less  common.  During  convalescence  from  measles  there  is  a  special  lia- 
bility to  tuberculous  invasion,  and  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  claimg 
a  large  number  of  victims.    The  bronchial  glands  may  also  be  aflfected. 

The  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  may  be  hypersemic.  Swelling  of  Peyert 
glands  is  not  at  all  uncommon  and  may  reach  a  very  intense  grade  in  the 
patches. 

Symptoms. — ^Ineubation. — "  From  seven  to  eighteen  days;  oftenest 
fourteen.''  The  disease  has  been  frequently  inoculated.  In  such  cases 
the  incubation  period  is  less  than  ten  days. 

Inva8ion.-r-The  disease  usually  begins  with  symptoms  of  a  feverish 
cold.  There  are  shiverings  (not  often  a  definite  chill),  marked  coryza, 
sneezing,  running  at  the  nose,  redness  of  the  eyes  and  lids,  with  photo- 
phobia, and  within  twenty-four  hours  cough.  These  early  catarrhal  symp- 
toms are  more  marked  in  measles  than  in  any  other  infectious  disease  of 
children.  There  may  be  the  symptoms  so  commonly  associated  with  an 
on-coming  fever — nausea,  vomiting,  and  headache.  The  tongue  is  furred. 
Examination  of  the  throat  may  show  a  reddish  hyperemia  or  in  some  in- 
stances a  distinct  pimctiform  rash. 
Occasionally  this  spreads  over  the 
whole  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  with  the  exception  of  the 
tongue.  The  temperature  at  this 
stage  is  usually  high,  reaching  from 
103°  to  104°,  ascending  gradually 
through  the  second  and  third  days. 
Eruption.  —  Usually  on  the 
fourth  day,  when  the  fever  and 
general  symptoms  have  reached 
their  height,  the  rash  appears 
upon  the  cheeks  or  forehead  in 
the  form  of  small  red  papules, 
which  increase  in  size  and  spread 
over  the  neck  and  thorax.  When 
the  eruption  becomes  well  devel- 
oped the  face  is  swollen  and  cov- 
ered with  reddish  blotches,  which 
often  have  rounded  or  crescentic  outlines.  Here  and  there  is  an  intervening 
portion  of  unaffected  s^kin.  At  this  stage  the  cer^acal  lymph-glands  may 
be  sliglitly  swollen  and  sore;  sometimes  also  the  glands  in  the  groins, 
axilla\  and  at  the  elbows.  The  papules  can  now  be  felt  with  the  finger. 
Sometimes  they  are  quite  shotty,  but  do  not  extend  deep  into  the  skin.  On 
the  trunk  and  extremities  the  swelling  of  the  skin  is  not  so  noticeable, 
the  color  of  the  rash  not  so  intense  and  often  less  uniform.  The  mottled, 
blotchy  character  of  the  rash  appears  most  clearly  on  the  chest  or  the  abdo- 
men. The  rash  is  hy])ercTniic  and  disappears  on  pressure,  but  in  the  more 
malifrnant  cases  it  may  become  hcTmorrhagic.  The  general  symptoms  do 
not  abate  with  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption.  They  persist  until  the  end 
of  the  fiftli  or  the  sixth  day,  when  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  all  the  symp- 
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toms  become  mitigated.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  rash  may  be  men- 
tioned the  development  of  numerous  miliary  vesicles  and  the  occurrence  of 
petechiae,  which  are  seen  occasionally  even  in  cases  of  moderate  severity. 
Preliminary  rashes  are  sometimes  seen,  chiefly  erythematous. 

Buccal  spots  were  described  by  Filatow  in  1895,  and  by  Koplik  in  1896. 
They  are  seen  on  a  level  with  the  bases  of  the  lower  milk  molars  on  either 
side,  or  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  molars  when  the  jaws  are  closed. 
They  are  white  or  bluish-white  specks,  surrounded  by  red  areolae.  Their 
importance  depends  upon  the  fact  of  their  remarkable  constancy  in  the  dis- 
ease, and  their  occasional  appearance  before  the  exanthem. 

After  persisting  for  two  or  three  days  the  rash  gradually  fades  and 
desquamation  occurs  in  the  form  of  very  fine  branny  scales. 

Atj-pical  cases  are  common.  The  rash  may  appear  early,  within 
thirty-six  hours  of  the  onset  of  the  symptoms;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  delayed  until  the  sixth  day.  When  many  cases  occur  in  a  house- 
hold, one  of  the  children  may  have  all  the  initial  symptoms  and  "  sicken 
for  the  disease,'^  as  it  is  said,  but  no  eruption  appears. 

Haemorrhagic  measles,  the  morbilli  hcemorrhagici,  is  seen  occasionally 
in  institutions,  particularly  when  the  hygienic  surroundings  are  bad,  or  one 
or  two  cases  develop  during  an  epidemic.  It  has  been  frequently  seen  in 
camps  and  when  the  disease  is  freshly  imported  into  a  native  population, 
as  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 

The  disease  sets  in  with  great  intensity,  the  rash  becomes  petechial, 
haemorrhages  occur  from  the  mucous  membranes,  the  constitutional  depres- 
sion is  very  great,  and  death  occurs  early  from  toxaemia. 

Comidlcations  and  SequelaB. — The  existing  bronchitis  is  apt  to 
extend  into  the  smaller  tubes  and  lead  to  collapse  and  broncho-pneumonia. 
WTien  limited  in  extent,  this  causes  only  aggravation  of  the  cough  and  per- 
sistence of  the  fever  (symptoms  which  gradually  abate),  and  convalescence 
is  rapid;  but  in  debilitated  children,  more  particularly  in  institutions  and 
among  the  lower  classes,  this  complication  is  extremely  grave  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  death-rate  from  measles  in  the  community.  In 
gome  instances  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  a  suffocative  catarrh,  the 
result  of  a  widespread  involvement  of  the  smaller  tubes.  The  description 
of  the  condition  will  be  found  under  Broncho-pneumonia.  Lobar  pneu- 
monia is  less  common  and  perhaps  less  dangerous. 

Laryngitis  is  not  uncommon:  the  voice  becomes  husky  and  the  cough 
croupy  in  character.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  is  very  rare.  Pseudo-mem- 
branous inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  may  occur  and  prove 
fatal.  In  debilitated  infants  severe  stomatitis,  cancrum  oris,  or  ulcerative 
vulvitis  may  develop. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is  not  very  uncommon,  and 
may  proceed  to  suppuration  and  to  perforation  of  the  drum.  The  con- 
junctival catarrh  rarely  leads  to  further  trouble,  though  occasionally  the 
inflammation  becomes  purulent. 

Intestinal  catarrh  is  common  in  some  epidemics,  and  there  may  be  the 
symptoms  of  acute  colitis. 
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Nephritis  is  an  exceedingly  rare  complication. 

Of  the  sequela?  of  measles,  tuberculosis  is  the  most  important — either 
an  involvement  of  the  bronchial  glands,  a  miliary  tuberculosis,  or  a  tuber- 
culous broncho-pneumonia.  Arthritis  is  rare.  I  have  known  anchylosis  of 
the  jaw  to  follow  measles  in  a  child  of  four  years.     Eelapse  may  occur. 

Among  the  rarer  sequelae  are  paralyses.  Hemiplegia  is  very  rare,  but 
cases  of  paraplegia  have  been  described.  Thomas  Barlow  reports  a  fatal 
case  in  which  the  symptoms  occurred  early,  the  paralysis  extended  rapidly 
and  involved  the  upper  limbs,  and  death  took  place  on  the  eleventh  day. 
Marked  vascular  changes  were  found  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,, 
and  were  believed  to  depend  on  an  early  disseminated  myelitis.  Examina- 
tion of  the  peripheral  nerves  was  not  made.  While  some  of  these  cases  are 
due  to  an  ascending  myelitis,  others  are  probably  the  result  of  a  post- 
febrile polyneuritis. 

Diajg^osifl. — From  scarlet  fever,  with  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
confounded,  measles  is  distinguished  by  the  longer  initial  stage  with  char- 
acteristic symptoms,  and  the  blotchy  irregular  character  of  the  rash,  which 
is  so  unlike  the  diffuse  uniform  erythema  of  scarlet  fever.  Occasionally 
in  measles,  when  the  throat  is  verj'  sore  and  the  eruption  pretty  diffuse, 
there  may  at  first  be  difficulty  in  determining  which  disease  is  present,  but 
a  few  days  should  suffice  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  As  a  rule  there 
is  no  leueocytosis.  It  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  from  rotheln. 
I  have  more  than  once  known  practitioners  of  large  experience  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  diagnosis.  The  shorter  prodromal  stage,  the  slighter  fever 
in  many  cases,  are  perhai)s  the  most  important  features.  It  is  difficult  to 
speak  definitely  about  the  distinctions  in  the  rash,  though  perhaps  the 
more  uniform  distribution  and  the  absence  of  the  crescentic  arrangement 
are  more  constant  in  rotheln.  In  Africans  the  disease  is  easily  recognized, 
the  papules  stand  out  with  great  plainness,  often  in  groups;  the  hypersemia 
is  to  be  seen  on  all  but  the  very  black  skins.  The  distribution  of  the 
rash,  the  coryza,  and  the  rash  in  the  mouth  are  important  points.  The 
conditions  under  which  measles  may  be  mistaken  for  small-pox  have 
already  been  described.  Of  drug  eruptions,  that  induced  by  copaiba  is  very 
like  measles,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  fever  and 
catarrh.     Occasionally  erythema  multiforme  may  simulate  measles. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  bills  of  large  cities  show  what  a  serious 
disease  measles  is  in  a  community.  Among  the  eruptive  fevers  it  ranks 
third  in  the  death-rate.  The  mortality  from  the  disease  itself  is  not  high, 
but  the  pulmonary  complications  render  it  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the 
diseases  of  children. 

In  some  epidemics  the  disease  is  of  great  severity.  In  institutions  and 
in  armies  the  death-rate  is  often  hi^^jh.  The  fever  itself  is  rarely  a  source 
of  danger.  The  extension  of  the  catarrhal  8}Tnptom8  to  the  finer  bronchial 
tubes  is  the  most  serious  indication. 

Treatment. — Confinement  to  bed  in  a  well-ventilated  room  and  a 
light  diet  are  the  only  measures  necessary  in  cases  of  uncomplicated  measles. 
The  fever  rarely  reaches  a  dangerous  height.    If  it  does  it  may  be  lowered 
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by  sponging  or  by  the  tepid  bath  gradually  reduced.  If  the  rash  does  not 
come  out  well,  warm  drinks  and  a  hot  bath  will  hasten  its  maturation. 
The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened.  If  the  cough  is  distressing,  pare- 
goric and  a  mixture  of  ipecacuanha  wine  and  squills  should  be  given.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  a  few  days  after  the  fever  subsides.  Dur- 
ing desquamation  the  skin  should  be  oiled  daily,  and  warm  baths  given 
to  facilitate  the  process.  The  convalescence  from  measles  is  the  most 
important  stage  of  the  disease.  Watchfulness  and  care  may  prevent  seri- 
ous pulmonary  complications.  The  frequency  with  which  the  mothers 
of  children  with  simple  or  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  tell  us  that 
"  the  child  caught  cold  after  measles,"  and  the  contemplation  of  the  mor- 
tality bills  should  make  us  extremely  careful  in  our  management  of  this 
affection. 

IX.  RUBELLA  (Rdtheln,  German  Measles). 

This  exanthem  has  also  the  names  of  rubeola  notha,  or  epidemic  rose- 
ola, and,  as  it  is  supposed  to  present  features  common  to  both,  has  been  also 
known  as  hybrid  measles  or  hybrid  seariet  fever.  It  is  now  generally 
regarded,  however,  as  a  separate  and  distinct  affection. 

Etiology. — It  is  propagated  by  contagion  and  spreads  with  great 
rapidity.  It  frequently  attacks  adults,  and  the  occurrence  of  either  measles 
or  scarlet  fever  in  childhood  is  no  protection  against  it.  The  epidemics 
of  it  are  often  very  extensive. 

SymptomB. — These  are  usually  mild,  and  it  is  altogether  a  less  seri- 
ous affection  than  measles.  Very  exceptionally,  as  in  the  epidemics  studied 
by  Cheadle,  the  symptoms  are  severe. 

The  stage  of  iqpiihAti^Ti  ranges  from  ten  to  twelye  days. 

In  the  stage  of  invasion  there  are  chilliness,  headache,  pains  in  the 
back  and  legs,  and  coryza.  A  macular,  rose-ref  eruption  on  the  throat  is 
a  constanrsymptom,  on  which  account,  mdeed,  it  was  thkt  it  was  originally 
regarded  as  a  hybrid,  having  the  snrp  ^;hr(^flf  nf  apgrlpf  fpypr  and  the  ragh 
of  measles.  There  may  be  very^light  fever.  In  30  per  cent  of  Edwards's 
casea  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above  100°.  The  duration  of  this  stage 
is  somewhat  variable.  The  rash  usually  appears  on  the  first  dav,  some 
writers  say  on  the  second,  and  others  again  give  the  duration  of  the  stage 
of  invasion  as  three  days.  Griffith  places  it  at  two  days.  The  eruption 
comes  out  first  on  the  face,  then  on  the  chest,  and  gradually  extends  so 
that  within  twenty-four  hours  it  fs  scattered  over  the  whole  bodv.  It  may 
be  the  first  symptom  noted  by  the  mother.  The  eruption  consists  of  a 
numl>er  of  round  or  oval,  slightly^ raised  spots,  pinkish-red  in  color,  usually 
discrete,  but  somptimes  confluent. 

The  color  of  the  rash  is  somewhat  brighter  than  in  measles.  The 
patches  are  less  distinctly  crescentic.  After  persisting  for  two  or  three 
davp  (sometimes  longer),  it  grad^ially  fades  and  there  is  a  slight  furfura- 
ceous  desquamation.  The  rash  persists  as  a  rule  longer  than  in  scarlet 
fever  or  measles,  and  the  skin  is  slightly  stained  after  it.  The  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck  are  frequently  swollen,  and,  when  the  eruption  is  very 
infense  and  diffuse,  the  l3rmph-glands  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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There  are  qq^  special  complications.  The  disease  usually  progresses 
favorably;  but  in  rare  instances,  as  in  those  reported  by  Cheadle,  the 
symptoms  are  of  greater  severity.  Albjuainnria  may  occur  and  even 
nephritis.  Pofiumapia  and  colitis  have  been  present  in  some  epidemics- 
Icterus  has  been  seen. 

Diagnosis.-— The  Rljg-hJTiPSfl  nf  ihp  prodromal  symptoms,  the  ,pild- 
ness,  or  the  absence  of  the  fever,  the  more  djffiiftp  o}}nvsioif^r  nf  fhp  raahj 
its  roRft-rpd  oolor.  and  the  early  enlargen^ent  of  the  cervjcaLglands,  are  the 
chief  points  of  distinction  between  rotheln  and  measles.  Dukes  has  de- 
scribed a  "  fourth  disease,"  distinguished  from  rotheln  chiefly  by  a  more 
diffuse  rash  and  a  longer  period  of  incubation. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  a  simple  f^bijle  affection. 

X-    EPIDEMIC    PAROTITIS  {Mumps). 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease,  characterizjed^  bj  inflammation  of 
the  parotid  gland.  The  testes  in  males  an?  the  ovaries  and  breasts  in 
females  are  sometimes  involved. 

Etiology. — The  nature  of  the  virus  is  unknown. 

The  affection  has  all  the  characters  of  an  epidemic  disease.  It  is  said 
to  be  endemic  in  certain  localities,  and  probably  is  so  in  large  centres  of 
population.  At  certain  seasons,  particularly  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
months,  the  number  of  cases  increases  rapidly.  It  is  met  most  frequently 
in  childhood  and  adolescence.  Very  young  infants  and  adults  are  seldom 
attacked.  Maleg.  are  somewhat  mor^  frequently  affected  than  females.  In 
institutions  and  schools  the'disease  has  been  known  to  attack  over  90  per 
cent  of  all  the  children.  It  may  be  curiously  localized  in  a  city  or  district. 
The  disease  is  contagious  and  spreads  from  patient  to  patient. 

A  remarkable  idiopathic,  non-specific  parotitis  may  follow  injury  or 
disease  of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs  (see  Diseases  of  the  Salivary 
Glands). 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  is  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
and  there  are  rarely  any  symptoms  during  this  stage.  The"  intlsion  is 
marked  by  fever,  which  is  usually  slight,  rarely  rising  above  101%  but  in 
exceptionally  severe  cases  going  up  to  lOS""  or  104°.  The  child  complains 
of^jaon  just  below  the  ear  on  one  side.  Here  a  slight  swelling  is  noticed, 
which  increases  gradually,  until,  within  forty-eight  hours,  there  is  great 
enlargement  of  the  neck  and  side  of  the  cheek.  The  swelling  passes  for- 
ward in  front  of  the  ear,  and  back  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The 
other  side  usually  becomes  affected  within  a  day  or  two.  The  other  sali- 
vary glands  are  rarely  involved.  The  greatest  inconvenience  is  experi- 
enced in  taking  food,  for  the  patient  is  unable  to  open  the  mouth,  and 
even  speech  and  deglutition  become  difficult.  There  may  be  an  increase 
inlhe  secretion  of  the  saliva,  but  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case.  There 
is  seldom  great  pain,  but,  instead,  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  tension  and 
tightness.  There  naay  be  earache,  even  otitis  media,  and  slight  impairment 
of  hearing. 

After  persisting  for  from  fifijfiiL  to  ten  days,  the  swelling  gradually 
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subsides  and  the  child  rapidly  regains  his  strength  and  health  and  is  none 
the  worse  for  the  attack. 

Occasionally  the  disease  is  very  severe  and  characterized  by  high  fever^ 
delirium,  and  great  prostration.  The  patient  may  even  lapse  into  a  typhoid 
condition. 

Orchitis. — Excessively  rare  before  puberty,  it  develops  usually  as  the 
parotitis  subsides,  or  indeed  a  week  or  ten  days  later.  One  or  both  testicles 
may  be  involved.  The  swelling  may  be  great,  and  occasionally  effusion 
takes  place  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  orchitis  may  develop  before 
the  parotitis,  or  in  rare  instances  may  be  the  only  manifestation  of  the 
infection  (orchitis  parotidea).  The  inflammation  increases  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  resolution  takes  place  gradually.  Thfir§Lma^-hfi-Ajnuco-purulent 
dischargairom.the  urethra.  In  severe  cases  atrophy  may  follow,  fortunately 
as  a  rule  only  in  one  organ;  occurring  in  both  before  puberty  the  natural 
development  is  usually  checked.  Even  when  both  testicles  are  atrophied 
and  small,  sexual  vigor  may  be  retained.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  orchitis 
varies  in  different  epideinics;  211  cases  occurred  in  699  cases,  and  103  cases 
of  atrophy  followed  163  instances  of  orchitis  (Comby). 

A  Tulvo-vaginitis  sometimes  occurs  in  girls,  and  the  breasts  may  be- 
come enlarged  and  tender.  Mastitis  has  been  seen  in  boys.  Involvement 
of  the  ovaries  is  rare. 

Oomplications  and  SequelsB. — Of  these  the  cerebral  affections 
are  perhaps  the  most  serious.  As  already  mentioned,  there  may  be  de- 
lirium and  high  fever.  In  rare  instances  meningitis  has  been  found. 
Hemiplegia  and  coma  may  also  occur.  A  majority  of  the  fatal  cases  are 
associated  with  meningeal  symptoms.  These,  of  course,  are  very  rare  in 
comparison  with  the  frequency  of  the  disease;  yet,  in  the  Index  Catalogue, 
under  this  caption,  there  are  six  fatal  cases  mentioned.  In  some  epi- 
demics the  cerebral  complications  are  much  more  marked  than  in  others. 
Acute  mania  has  occurred,  and  there  are  instances  on  record  of  insanity 
following  the  disease. 

Arthritis,  albuminuria,  even  acute  uraemia  with  convulsions,  endocar- 
ditis, facial  paralysis,  hemiplegia,  and  peripheral  neuritis  are  occasional 
complications. 

Suppuration  of  the  gland  is  an  extremely  rare  complication  in  genuine 
idiopathic  mumps.  Gangrene  has  occasionally  occurred.  The  special 
senses  may  be  seriously  involved.  Many  cases  of  deafness  have  been  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  or  following  mumps.  It,  unfortunately,  may 
be  permanent.  Affections  of  the  eye  are  rare,  but  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  has  been  described.    The  lachrymal  glands  may  be  involved. 

Helapse  may  occur,  even  two  or  three,  and  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the 
gland  may  follow. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  usually  easy.  The  position  of  the 
swelling  in  front  of  and  below  the  ear  and  the  elevation  of  the  lobe  on  the 
affected  side  definitely  fix  the  locality  of  the  swelling.  In  children  in- 
flammation of  the  parotid,  apart  from  ordinary  mumps,  is  excessively  rare. 

Treatment. — It  is  well  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  during  the  height 
of  the  disease.    The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  and  the  patient  given 
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a  lights  liquid  diet.  No  jnediciD£^is  required  unless  the  fever  is  high,  in 
which  ease  aconite  may  be  given.  Cold  compresses  may  be  placed  on  the 
gland,  but  children,  as  a  rule,  prefer  hot  applications.  A  pad  of  cotton 
wadding  covered  with  oiled  silk  is  the  best  application.  Suppuration  is 
hardly  ever  to  be  dreaded,  even  though  the  gland  become  very  tense.  Should 
redness  and  tenderness  develop,  leeches  may  be  used.  With  delirium  and 
head  symptoms  the  ice-cap  may  be  applied.  In  a  robust  subject,  unless 
the  signs  of  constitutional  depression  are  extreme,  a  free  venesection  may 
do  good.  For  the  orchitis,  rest,  with  support  and  protection  of  the  swollen 
;gland  with  cotton-wool,  is  usually  sufficient. 


XI.  WHOOPING  COUGH. 

Definition. — A  jp^cific..  agectioii_characterized  by  conYulRivf*  ooiyh 
ancLa  lougrxbrmoi. inspiration,  during  which'the  "  whoop  ^'  isj)roduced. 

Etiology. — The  disease  occurs  in  epidemic  form,  but  sporadic  cases 
appear  in  a  community  from  time  to  time.  It  is  directly  contagious  from 
person  to  person;  but  dwelling-rooms,  houses,  school-rooms,  and  other 
localities  may  be  infected  by  a  sick  child.  It  is,  however,  in  this  way  less 
contagious  than  other  diseases,  and  is  probably  most  often  taken  by  direct 
contact.  Koplik,  Czaplewski,  and  Ilensel  have  described  a  bacillus  in  the 
sputum^,  which .  jg  probably  the  specific  organism.  The  bacilli  are  pres- 
ent  in  the  mucous  clumps,  wuth  other  forms  as  a  rule,  but  they  can  be*8epa- 
rated  by  proper  means.  Koplik  found  them  in  13  of  16  cases  of  whooping- 
cough.  It  is  a  small  bacillus  with  rounded  ends,  a  little  larger  than  the 
influenza  bacillus.  It  is  a  facultative  anaerobe,  and  is  pathogenic  for  mice. 
There  are  still  doubtful  points  regarding  the  organism.  Epidemics  prevail 
for  two  or  three  months,  usually  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  have 
a  curious  relation  to  other  diseases,  often  preceding  or  following  epidemics 
of  measles,  less  frequently  of  scarlet  fever. 

Children  between  the  first  and  second  dentitions  are  commonly  affected. 
Sucklings  are,  however,  not  exemj)t,  and  I  have  seen  very  severe  attacks 
in  infants  under  six  weeks.  It  is  stated  that  girls  are  more  subject  to  the 
disease  than  boys.  Adults  and  old  people  are  sometimes  attacked,  and  in 
the  aged  it  may  be  a  very  serious  affection.  Many  persons  possess  immu- 
nity against  the  disease,  and,  though  frequently  exposed,  escape.  As  a 
rule,  one  attack  protects.  Delicate  anaemic  children  with  nasal  or  bron- 
chial catarrh  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  others.  According  to 
the  Ignited  States  Census  Reports,  the  disease  is  more  than  twice  aa  fatal 
in  the  negro  race  than  in  others. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Whooping-cough  itself  has  no  special  patho- 
logical  changes.  In  fatal  cases  pulmonary  complications,  particularly 
broncho-pneumonia,  are  usually  present.  Collapse  and  compensatory  em- 
physema, vesicular  and  interstitial,  are  found,  and  the  tracheal  and  bron- 
chial glands  are  enlarged. 

Symptoms. — Catarrhal  and  paroxysmal  stages  can  be  recognized. 
There  is  a  variable  period  of  incubation  of  from  seven  to  ten  days.    In 
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the  cqtj^rrhal  stage  the  child  has  the  symptoms  gf  ah  nrfli>aTyjvjfl,  which 
may  begin  with  slight  fever,  running  at  the  no^e.  injection. of  the  eyes, 
and  a  bronchial  cough,  usually  dry,  and  sometimes  giving  indications  of  a 
spasmodic  character.  The  fever  is  usually  not  high,  and  slight  attention 
is  paid  to  the  symptoms,  which  are  thought  to  be  those  of  a  simple  catarrh. 
After  lasting  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  instead  of  subsiding,  the  cough  be- 
comes worse  and  more  convulsive  in  character. 

The  paroxysmal  stage,  marked  by  the  characteristic  cough,  dates  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  "  whoop."  The  fit  begins  with  a  series  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  short  cougVs  of  increasing  intensity,  and  then  with  a 
deep  inspiration  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  making  the  "  whoop," 
which  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  and  from  which  the  disease  takes  its 
name.  This  loud  inspiratory  sound  may  sometimes  precede  the  series  of 
spasmodic  expiratory  efforts.  Several  coughing-fits  may  succeed  each  other 
until  a  tenacious  mucus  is  ejected.  This  may  be  small  in  amount,  but 
after  a  series  of  coughing-fits  a  considerable  quantity  may  be  expec- 
torated. Not  infrequently  it  is  brought  up  by  vomiting  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  cough  and  regurgitation.  There  may  be  only  four  or  five  of  these 
attacks  in  the  day,  or  in  severe  cases  they  may  recur  every  half-hour.  Dur- 
ing the  paroxysm  the  thorax  is  very  strongly  compressed  by  the  powerful 
expiratory  efforts,  and,  as  very  little  air  passes  in  through  the  glottis,  there 
are  signs  of  defective  aeration  of  the  blood;  the  face  becomes  swollen  and 
congested,  the  veins  are  prominent,  the  eyeballs  protrude,  and  the  con- 
junctivae become  deeply  engorged.  Suffocation  indeed  seems  imminent, 
when  with  a  deep,  crowing  inspiration  air  enters  the  lungs  and  the  color 
is  quickly  restored.  Children  are  usually  terrified  at  the  onset,  and  run 
at  once  to  the  mother  or  nurse  to  be  supported  during  the  attack.  Few 
diseases  are  more  painful  to  witness.  In  severe  paroxysms  vomiting  is 
frequent  and  the  sphincters  may  be  opened.  The  urine  is  said  to  be  of 
high  specific  gravity  (1022-1032),  pale  yellow,  and  to  contain  much  uric 
acid. 

An  ulcer  under  the  tongue  is  a  very  common  event,  and  was  thought 
at  one  time  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

During  the  attack,  if  the  chest  be  examined,  the  resonance  is  defective 
in  the  expiratory  stage,  full  and  clear  during  the  deep,  crowing  inspiration; 
but  on  auscultation  during  the  latter  there  may  be  no  vesicular  murmur 
heard,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  air  passes  the  narrowed  glot- 
tis.   Bronchial  rales  are  occasionally  heard. 

Among  circumstances  which  precipitate  a  paroxysm  are  emotion,  such 
as  crying,  and  any  irritation  about  the  throat.  Even  the  act  of  swallowing 
sometimes  seems  sufficient.  In  a  close  dusty  atmosphere  the  coughing- 
fits  are  more  frequent.  After  lasting  for  three  or  four  weeks  the  attacks 
become  lighter  and  finally  cease.  In  cases  of  ordinary  severity  the  course 
of  the  disease  is  rarely  under  six  weeks. 

The  complications  and  sequelae  of  whooping-cough  are  important.  Dur- 
ing the  extensive^  venous  Congestion  "hapinT^rrhflges  are  very  apt  to  occur 
in  the  form  of  petechiae,  particularly  about  the'  forehead,  ecchymosifi  of 
the  conjunctivae,   egistaxis,   and   occasioimlly   hagmoptysis.      Haemorrhage 
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from  the  bowels  is  rare.  Convulsions  are  not  very  uncommon,  due  perhaps 
to  the  extreme  engorgement  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Very  rarely  hemiplegia 
or  monoplegia  follows.  Sudden  death  has  been  caused  by  extensive  sub- 
dural haemorrhage.  Whooping-cough  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  unusual 
cause  of  cerebral  palsy  in  children.  It  was  associated  with  3  of  my  series 
of  120  cases,  but  in  none  of  them  did  the  hemiplegia  come  on  during  the 
paroxysm,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  S.  West.  Bernhardt  has  described  an 
acutely  developing  spastic  paraplegia. 

The  p^rgifitent-^pmiting  may jnduce  marked  ansemiajind  jjmsting.  The 
pulmonary  complications  which  follow  whoopiiig^ough  are  extremely  seri- 
ous. During  the  severe  coughing-spells  interstitial  emphysema  may  be 
induced,  more  rarely  pneumothorax.  I  saw  one  instance  in  which  rupture 
occurred,  evidently  near  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  the  air  passed  along  the 
trachea  and  reached  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  neck,  a  condition 
which  has  been  known  to  become  general.  BronchQ-pneuTnonia.  with  its 
flcpompanying  cpllapse,  Js  the  jmost  frequent  pulmonajry  cj^iplication  and 
carries  off  a  large  number  of  children.  It  may  be  simple,  buTlnacon- 
siderable  proportion  of  the  cases  the  process  is  tuberculous.  Pleurisy  is 
sometimes  met  with  and  occasionally  lobar  pneumonia.  Enlargement  of 
the  bronchial  glands  is  very  common  in  whooping-cough  and  has  been 
thought  to  cause  the  disease.  It  may  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  produce 
dulness  over  the  manubrium.  During  the  spasm  the  radial  pulse  is  small, 
the  right  heart  engorged,  and  during  and  after  the  attack  the  cardiac  action 
is  verj'  much  disturbed.  Serious  damage  may  result,  and  possibly  some 
of  the  cases  of  severe  valvular  disease  in  children  who  have  had  neither 
rheumatism  nor  scarlet  fever  may  be  attributed  to  the  terrible  heart  strain 
during  a  prolonged  attack  of  whooping-cough.  Koplik  regards  the  swelling 
about  the  face  and  eyes  as  an  important  sign  of  the  heart  strain.  Serious 
renal  complications  are  very  uncommon,  but  albumin  sometimes  and  sugar 
frequently  are  found  in  the  urine.  An  unusually  marked  leucocytosis 
appears  early,  chietly  of  the  lymphocytes  (Meunier). 

Diagnosis.— ^distinctive  is  the  "whoop"  of  the  disease  that  the 
diagnosis  is  very  easy;  but  occasionally* there  are  doubtful  cases,  particu- 
larly during  epidemics,  in  which  a  series  of  expiratory,  coughs  occurs  with- 
out any  inspiratory  crow. 

Prognosis. — Taken  with  its  complications,  whooping-cough  must  be 
regarded  as  a  yer3'  fatal  affection.  According  to  Dolan,  it  ranks  third 
among  the  fatal  diseases  of  children  in  England,  where  the  death-rate  per 
1,000,000  from  this  disease  is  5,000  annually.  The  younger  the  infant 
the  greater  is  the  probability  of  serious  complications.  The  deaths  are 
chiefly  among  children  of  the  poor  and  among  delicate  infants. 

Treatment. — Parents  should  be  warned  of  the  serious  nature  of 
whoo])ing-cough,  the  gravity  of  which  is  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  pub- 
lic. Particular  care  should  bo  taken  that  children  suspected  of  the  disease 
are  not  sent  to  the  public  schools  or  exposed  in  any  way  so  that  other  chil- 
dren can  bo(*onie  contaminated.  There  is  more  reprehensible  neglect  in 
connection  with  this  than  with  nny  other  disease.  The  patient  should  be 
isolated,  and  if  the  paroxysms  are  at  all  severe,  at  rest  in  bed.    Froah  air. 
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night  and  day^  is  a  most  essential  element  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
The  medicinal  treatment  of_whoopin^-cough  is  most  unsatisfactory.  In 
the  catarrhal  stage  when  there  is  fever  lEe  child  should  be  in  bed  and  a 
saline  fever  mixture  administered.  If  the  cough  is  distressing,  ipecacuanha 
wine  and  pare^oncmay  be^given.  For  the  paroxysmal  stage  a  suspiciously 
long  listoTremedies  has  been  recommended,  twenty-two  in  one  popular 
text-book  on  therapeutics.  If  the  disease  is  due,  as  seems  probable,  to  a 
germ  growing  upon  and  irritating  the  bronchial  mucosa,  a  germicidal  plan 
of  treatment  seems  highly  rational,  and  persistent  attempts  should  be  made 
to  discover  a  suitable  remedy.  Quinine  is  one  of  the  best  drugs.  One 
sixth  of  a  ^ain  may  be  given  three,  tijaea. a.  day  f or.  each  jjionth  of  age,, 
and  1^  grain  for  eac^ry^r'ln  fhil^rfn  under  five  years.  Resorcin 
in  a  1-per-cent  solution,  swabbed  frequently  on  the  throat;  2  or  3  grains 
of  iodoform  to  an  ounce  of  starch  powder;  a  spray  of  carbolic  acid 
— ^have  all  been  warmly  recommended.  J.  Lewis  Smith  advises  the  use  of 
the  steam  atomizer  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  chlorate  of  potassium,, 
and  bromide  of  potassium  in  glycerin.  Bromoform,  in  doses  of  1  to  5 
minims  suspended  in  syrup,  has  been  warmly  recommended  of  late.  Jacobi 
regards  belladonna  as  the  most  satisfactory  remedy.  He  gives  it  in  full 
doses,  as  much  as  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  to  a  child  of  six  or 
eight  months  three  times  a  day.  It  should  be  given  in  sufficient  doses  ta 
produce  the  cutaneous  flush.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use 
of  antip}Tin  or  a  combination  of  it  with  bromine  (Kerley.) 

After  the  severity  of  the  attack  has  passed  and  convalescence  has. 
begun,  the  child  should  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  just  at 
this  period  that  the  fatal  broncho-pneumonias  are  apt  to  develop.  The 
cough  sometimes  persists  for  months  and  the  child  remains  weak  and  deli^ 
cate.  Change  of  air  should  be  tried.  Such  a  patient  should  be  fed  with 
care,  and  given  tonics  and  cod-liver  oil. 

XII-   INFLUENZA  (La  Grippe). 

Definition. — A  pandemic  disease,  appearing  at  irregular  intervals, 
characterized  by  extraordinary  rapidity  of  extension  and  the  large  number 
of  people  attacked.  Following  the  pandemic  there  are,  as  a  rule,  for  sev- 
eral years  endemic  or  epidemic  outbreaks  in  different  regions.  Clinically, 
the  disease  has  protean  aspects,  but  with  a  special  tendency  to  attack  the 
reapiratoryanuCQlMi  membranes. 

History. — Great  pandemics  have  been  recognized  since  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  have  been  four  with  their  succeeding  epidemics  during 
the  present  century— 1830-'33,  1836-'37,  1847-^48,  and  1889-'90.  The 
last  pandemic  began,  as  others  had  done  before,  in  some  of  the  distant  prov- 
inces of  Russia  (hence  the  name  Russian  fever)  in  October,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  November  it  had  reached  Moscow.  By  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber Berlin  was  attacked.  By  the  middle  of  December  it  was  in  London, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  it  had  invaded  New  York,  and  was  widely 
distributed  over  the  entire  continent.  Within  a  year  it  had  visited  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  earth. 
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The  duration  of  an  epidemic  in  any  one  locality  is  from  six  to  eight 
weeks.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  dengue,  there  is  no  disease  which 
attacks  indiscriminately  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  For- 
tunately, as  in  dengue,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  very  low,  but  the  last  epi- 
demic taught  us  to  recognize  in  influenza,  particularly  its  sequels  and  com- 
plications, one  of  the  most  serious  of  all  specific  diseases.  The  opportunity 
for  studying  the  disease  in  the  last  epidemic  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
many  problems.  Among  the  most  notable  productions  were  the  work  of 
Pfeitfer  in  discovering  the  specific  germ,  the  elaborate  Berlin  report  by  von 
Leyden  and  Senator,  and  the  Local  Government  Board's  report  by  Parsons. 
Leichtenstern's  article  in  Nothnagel's  Handbuch  is  the  most  masterly  and 
systematic  consideration  of  the  disease  in  the  literature. 

Etiology. — What  relation  has  the  epidemic  influenza  to  the  ordinary 
influenza  cold  or  catarrhal  fever  (commonly  also  called  the  grippe),  which 
is  constantly  present  in  the  community?  Leichtenstern  answers  this  ques- 
tion by  making  the  following  di\ision8:  (1)  Epidemic  influenza  vera^  caused 
by  Pfeitfer's  bacillus;  (2)  endemic-epidemic  influenza  vera,  which  often 
develops  for  several  years  in  succession  after  a  pandemic,  also  caused  by  the 
same  bacillus;  (3)  endemic  influenza  nostras,  pseudo-influenza  or  catarrhal 
fever,  commonly  called  the  grippe,  which  is  a  special  disease,  still  of  un- 
known etiologj',  and  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  true  influenza  as 
cholera  nostras  does  to  Asiatic  cholera. 

During  the  past  ton  years,  since  the  great  pandemic  of  1889-'90,  there 
have  been  epidemics  in  different  localities,  varying  in  extent  and  intensity. 

The  disease  is  highly  contagious;  it  spreads  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
which,  however,  is  not  greater  than  modem  methods  of  conveyance.  In 
the  great  pandemic  of  1 889-^90  some  of  the  large  prisons  escaped  entirely. 
The  outbreak  of  ei)idemics  is  independent  of  all  seasonal  and  meteorological 
conditions,  though  the  worst  have  been  in  the  colder  seasons^  of  the  year. 
One  attack  does  not  necessarily  protect  from  a  subsequent  one.  A  few 
persons  appear  not  to  be  liable  to  the  disease. 

Bacteriology.— In  1892  Pfeiffer  isolated  a  bacillus  from  the  nasal 
and  bronchial  secretions,  which  is  recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
It  is  a  smalK  non-motile  organism,  which  stains  well  in  Loefiler's  methjifine 
blue,  or  in  a  dilute,  pale-red  solution  of  carbol-fuchsin  in  water.  On  cul- 
ture media  it  grows  only  in  the  presence  of  haemoglobin.  The  bacilli  are 
present  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  nasal  and  bronchial  secretions  of 
patients,  in  the  latter  almost  in  pure  cultures.  They  persist  often  after 
the  severe  symptoms  have  subsidinl. 

The  much-discussed  question  whether  during  the  presence  of  an  epi- 
demic human  influenza  attacks  animals  must  l>e  answered  in  the  negative. 
In  great  pandemics  of  influenza  the  general  rule  holds  good  that  other 
diseases  do  not  pnnail  to  the  same  extent.  Anders  has  brought  forward 
statistics  to  indicate  that  tlie  outbreaks  of  mahiria  are  very  much  dimin- 
ishtnl  during  the  prevalence  of  influenza. 

Symptoms. — The  incubation  period  is  *'  irom  one  to  four  daysioften- 
^t  thrtv  to  four  days."  The  onset  is  usually  abrupt,  with  fever.  Mid  its 
^siBooiated  phenomena. 
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Types  of  the  Disease. — The  manifestations  are  so  extraordinarily 
complex  that  it  is  best  to  describe  them  under  types  of  the  disease. 

1-  Respiratori^, — The  mucous  menibrane  of  the  respiratory  tract  from 
the  nose  to  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  may  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  election 
of  the  influenza  bacilli.  In  the  simple  forms  the  disease  sets.  iiLwith.cpry^a,, 
and  presents  the  features  of  an  acute  catarrhal  fever,  with  perhaps  rather 
more  prostration  and  debility  than  is  usual.  In  other  cases  the  catarrhal 
sjTnptoms  persist,  bronchitis  develops,  the  fever  continues,  there  is  de- 
lilium_  and  ^uch_  prostration,  and  the  picture  may  even  be  that  of  severe 
typhoid.  The  graver  respiratory  conditions  are  brqnchitiSj  pleurisy,  and 
pneumonia.  The  bronchitis  has  really  no  special  peculiarities.  The  sputum 
is  supposed  by  many  to  be  distinctive.  Sometimes  it  is  in  extraordinary 
amounts,  very  thin,  and  containing  purulent  masses.  Pfeiffer  regards 
sputum  of  a  greenish-yellow  color  and  in  coin-like  lumps  as  almost  char- 
acteristic of  infliuenza.  In  other  cases  there  may  be  a  dark  red,  bloody 
sputum.  One  of  the  most  distressing  sequels  of  the  influenza  bronchitis 
is  diffuse  bronchiectasis,  of  which  I  have  seen  several  instances.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  the  bronchitis  is  of  great  intensity  and  reaches 
the  finer  tubes,  so  that  the  patient  becomes  cyanosed  or  even  asphyxiated. 

Influenza  pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  serious  manifestations,  and  may 
depend  upon  Pfeifier^s  bacillus  itself,  or  is  the  result  of  a  mixed  infection. 
The  true  influenza  pneumonia  is  most  commonly  lobular  or  catarrhal,  less 
often  croupous.  Much  of  the  mortality  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the 
fatal  character  of  this  complication.  The  clinical  course  of  the  cases  is 
often  irregular  and  the  symptoms  are  obscure  or  masked. 

Influenza  pleurisy  is  more  rare,  but  cases  of  primary  involvement  of  the 
pleura  are  reported.  It  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  empyema.  Pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  usually  much  aggravated  by  an  attack  of  influenza. 

2.  Nervous  FomL — Without  any  catarrhal  symptoms  there  may  be 
severe  headache,  pain  in  the  back  and_^  joints,  with  profound  prostration- 
Many  remarkable  nervous  manifestations  were  noted  during  the  last  epi- 
demic. Among  the  more  serious  may  be  mentioned  meningitis  and  en- 
cephalitis,  the  latter  leading  to  hemiplegia  or  monoplegia.  Abscess  of  the 
brain  has  followed  in  acute  cases.  All  forms  of  neuritis  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  in  some  cases  are  characterized  by  marked  disturbance  of  motion 
and  sensation.  Judging  from  the  accounts  in  the  literature,  almost  every 
form  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system  may  follow  influenza. 

To  involvement  of  the  nerves  may  be  ascribed  some  of  the  common 
cardiac  symptoms,  such  as  persistent  irregularity,  tachycardia  or  brady- 
cardia^  and  attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  Among  the  most  important  of  the 
nervous  sequelae  are  depression  of  spirits,  melancholia,  and  in  some  cases 
dementia. 

3.  Oastro-intestinal  Form. — With  the  onset  of  the  fever  there  may  be 
pausea  and  yopaiting,  or  the  attack  may  set  in  with  abdominal  pain,  profuse 
djarrhoea,  and  collapse.  In  some  epidemics  jaundice  has  been  a  common 
«vmptom.  In  a  considerableliumber  of  the  cases  there  is  enlargement  of 
ihe  spleen,  depending^chiefly  upon  the  intensity  of  the  fever. 

^^4.  Febrile  Form, — ^The  fever  in  influenza  is  very  variable,  but  it  is 
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important  to  recognize  that  it  may  be  the  only  manifestation  of  the  difl- 
caHc.  It  i8  Hometimca  markedly  remittent,  with  chills;  or  in  rare  cases 
there  in  a  protracted,  continued  fever  of  several  weeks  duration,  which 
fciiinuhiteH  typhoid  closely  (W.  W.  Johnston). 

While  tliese  are  perhaps  the  most  common  forms  with  their  complica- 
tions, there  are  many  others,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: Various  renal  affections  have  been  noted.  6.  Baumgarten  has  called 
attention  to  the  frequency  of  nephritis  in  the  recent  epidemic.  Orchitis 
has  been  also  seen.  Endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  phlebitis  and  thrombosis 
of  the  various  vessels  are  reported.  Herpes  is  conmion.  A  diffuse  pryth^mfi 
Honietinies  occurs,  occasionally  purpura.  Catarrhal  conjunctivitis  is  a  fre- 
quent event.  Iritis,  and  in  rare  instances  optic  neuritis,  have  been  met 
with.  Acute  otitis  media  was  a  common  complication.  I  have  seen  severe 
and  persistent  vertigo  follow  influenza,  probably  from  involvement  of  the 
labyrinth. 

Since  the  late  severe  epidemics  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  date  various 
nihueuts  or  chronic  ill-health  from  influenza.  In  many  cases  this  is  cor- 
rtvt.  It  is  astonishing  the  number  of  people  who  have  been  crippled  in 
hi^Uth  for  years  after  an  attack. 

DlagnoslB* — Uuring  a  juindemic  the  cases  offer  but  slight  diflBculty. 
The  prt^foundm^ss  of  the  pn^stration,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  disease,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features.  In  the  respiratory 
toTiw  the  iliagnt^sis  may  Ih»  made  by  tl\e  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
sputuuu  a  priHHHhm*  which  should  be  resorted  to  early  in  a  suspected  epi- 
ilenutv  *rhe  ilitTeriMitiation  of  the  various  forms  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently considortHl. 

Treatment*  -Isolation  should  W  practised  when  possible,  and  old 
|Hvple  shoxiKl  be  gxianhnl  against  all  [Hv^sible  scniroes  of  infection.  The 
s^vrt^tions*  nasi^l  and  brvMichiaU  :«hould  W  thorvnighly  disinfected.  In  every 
e;is*»  the  disease  should  In*  n\jrar\U\l  as  Si^ious.  and  the  patient  should  be 
wutuunl  to  IhhI  until  the  fever  has  ivmpletely  disappeaiied.  In  this  way 
alone  can  s^tioxis  ivmplii^tions  Iv  avoidtnl.  Fr\>m  the  outset  the  treatment 
should  U^  sxipivrtiuir,  and  the  }VHtiont  should  be  carefully  fed  and  well 
uurs^^r  The  K^wols  sh^^iKl  be  otviusl  by  a  di"»st*  of  calomel  or  iLJ^ftline 
drauirht  At  nij^ht  10  ijrains  of  lVvor*s  |vwder  may  Iv  given.  At  the 
ons**t  a  >*art«  Ivith  is  s\^ntotimos  jjrateful  in  rvlieving  the  i>a:n  in  the  back 
and  U»v,K<x  bi^t  irT\*<it  var\^  should  Iv  Taken  :o  h*vo  the  b^  well  wanned, 
av.d  the  ivH!iei\t  shvn:!v?  Iv  j:i>en  at  Tor  *T  a  dr:r,k  of  h.-^:  !eir.or.ade.  If  the 
ft'xor  ^s  hiaih  aud  tht*r\^  is  vK*!iruM,v.,  >>v.a**.  dvv^^s  of  anrh^jTir.  may  be  given 
av,l  Hv.  .v^^^•al^  a^^^^'''^*  '^^  ^■'<'  •*^'-"^^^'  "l*-*^*  tv.txMvir,^!  an::pTT^tio<  should  be 
v.s^v.  «*.tH  n**v.t*v^u.  as  vr\^fo*ir,v:  vr\\<:r:i:'.ov,  <v^r,',e::n'eT?  deT^iv»Wi  in  these 

Vrvv.'  v\^>  \'  'vArVvv  v\vv  \wt^  s!*i:**:  tVw-  Ir.  T^t*  v*A?*f<  with  srva:  car- 
d:do  >*ot\"vSs  sr'v*v.*AvTs  s' .-/\'  *v  j:*\vv.  :tv\\>\  4r,l  .\v.r.r,^  v:':*r,TaI«5cence 

r>,t'  ^v.tcvm.  ' '^.^vo^**  V  '-v.—  vi,  ir.,:  .^:>^r  .••^•';v'*.*;tr  r.>  sh«>uld 
rwvf^v  T^v"  4vv-»*vr'ATo  r'xv-  0*".       ^^^*  vvr.x^jL^.oi^vrxv  T>ft:'»:T«<  careful 
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to  full  health.  A  good  nutritious  diet,  change  of  air,  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings  are  essential.  The  depression  of  spirits  following  this  disease 
is  one  of  its  most  unpleasant  and  obstinate  features. 


XIII.  DENGUE. 

Deflxiition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions,  characterized  by  febrile  paroxysms,  pains  in  the  joints  and  mus- 
cles, an  initial  erythematous,  and  a  terminal  polymorphous  eruption. 

It  is  known  as  break-hone  fever  from  the  atrocious  character  of  the  pain, 
and  dandy  fever  from  the  stiflf,  dandified  gait.  The  word  dengue  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  a  Spanish,  or  possibly  Hindoostanee,  equivalent  of 
the  word  dandy. 

History  and  Oeographical  Distribution.— The  disease  was  first 
recognized  in  1779  in  Cairo  and  in  Java,  where  Brylon  described  the  out- 
break in  Batavia.  The  description  by  Benjamin  Sush  of  the  epidemic 
in  Philadelphia  in  1780  is  one  of  the  first,  and  one  of  the  very  best  ac- 
counts of  the  disease.  Between  1824  and  1828  it  was  prevalent  at  intervals 
in  India  and  in  the  Southern  States.  S.  H.  Dickson  gives  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  disease  as  it  appeared  in  Charleston  in  1828.  Since  that 
date  there  have  been  four  or  five  widespread  epidemics  in  tropical  coun- 
tries and  on  this  continent  along  the  Gulf  States,  the  last  in  the  summer 
of  1897.  None  of  the  recent  epidemics  have  extended  into  the  Northern 
States,  but  in  1888  it  prevailed  as  far  north  as  Virginia. 

Etiology.— The  rapidity  of  diffusion  and  the  pandemic  character  ara 
the  two  most  important  features  of  dengue.  There  is  no  disease,  not  even 
influenza,  which  attacks  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population.  In  Galves- 
ton, in  1897,  20,000  people  were  attacked  within  two  months.  It  appears 
to  belong  to  the  group  of  exanthematic  fevers,  and  has  their  highly  infec- 
tious characters.  A  micrococcus  has  been  found  in  the  blood  of  patients  by 
McLaughlin,  of  Texas. 

As  the  disease  is  rarely  fatal,  no  observations  have  been  made  upon  its 
pathological  anatomy. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  is  from  three  to  five  days, 
during  which  the  patient  feels  well.  The  attack  sets  in  suddenly  with 
headache,  chilly  feelings,  and  intense  aching  pains  in  the  joints  and  mus- 
cles. The  temperature  rises  gradually,  and  may  reach  106°  or  107°.  The 
pulse  is  rapid,  and  there  are  the  other  phenomena  associated  with  acute 
fever — ^loss  of  appetite,  coated  tongue,  slight  nocturnal  delirium,  and  con- 
centrated urine.  The  face  has  a  suffused,  bloated  appearance,  the  eyes  are 
injected,  and  the  visible  mucous  membranes  are  flushed.  There  is  a  con- 
gested, erythematous  state  of  the  skin.  Bush's  description  of  the  pains  is 
worth  quoting,  as  in  it  the  epithet  break-bone  occurs  in  the  literature  for 
the  first  time.  "  The  pains  which  accompanied  this  fever  were  exquisitely 
^severe  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs.  The  pains  in  the  head  were  sometimes 
in  the  back  parts  of  it,  and  at  other  times  they  occupied  only  the  eyeballs. 
In  some  people  the  pains  were  so  acute  in  their  backs  and  hips  that  they 
could  not  lie  in  bed.    In  others,  the  pains  affected  the  neck  and  arms,  so 
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as  to  produce  in  one  instance  a  difficulty  of  moving  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand.  Tliey  all  complained  more  or  less  of  a  soreness  in  the  seats  of  these 
pains,  particularly  when  they  occupied  the  head  and  eyeballs.  A  few  com- 
plained of  their  flesh  being  sore  to  the  touch  in  every  part  of  the  body. 
From  these  circumstances  the  disease  was  sometimes  believed  to  be  a  rheu- 
matism, but  its  more  general  name  among  all  classes  of  people  was  the  break- 
bone  fever."  The  large  and  small  joints  are  affected,  sometimes  in  suc- 
cession, and  become  swollen,  red,  and  painful.  In  some  cases  cutaneous  hy- 
pera^stliesia  has  been  noted.  Haemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membranes  was 
noted  by  Rush.    Black  vomit  has  also  been  described  by  several  observers. 

The  fever  gradually  reaches  its  maximum  by  the  third  or  fourth  day;, 
the  patient  then  enters  upon  the  apyretic  period,  which  may  last  from  two 
to  four  days,  and  in  which  he  feels  prostrated  and  stiff.  A  second  paroxysm 
of  fever  tlien  occurs,  and  the  pains  return.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  an 
eruption  is  common,  which,  judging  from  the  description,  has  nothing 
distinctive,  being  sometimes  macular,  like  that  of  measles,  sometimes  dif- 
fuse and  scarlatiniform,  or  papular,  or  lichen-like.  In  other  instances  the 
rash  has  been  described  as  urticarial,  or  even  vesicular.  Certain  writers 
describe  inflammation  and  hypera?mia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  pharjnx.  Enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands  is  not  un- 
common, and  may  persist  for  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the  fever. 
Convalescence  is  often  protracted,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  mental  and 
physical  prostration  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  primary 
attack.  The  pains  in  the  joints  or  muscles,  sometimes  very  local,  may  per- 
sist for  weeks.  Kush  refers  to  the  former,  stating  that  a  young  lady  after 
recover}*  said  it  should  be  called  break-heart,  not  break-bone,  fever.  The 
average  duration  of  a  moderate  attack  is  from  seven  to  eight  days.  Dengue 
is  very  seldom  fatal.    Dickson  saw  three  deaths  in  the  Charleston  epidemic. 

Complications  are  rare.  Insomnia  and  occasionally  delirium,  resem- 
bling si^niewhat  the  alcoholic  form,  have  been  observed,  and  convulsions 
in  children.    A  rela|>se  may  occur  even  as  late  as  two  weeks. 

The  (lirttjnosi^  of  the  disease,  prevailing  as  it  does  in  epidemic  form 
and  attacking  all  classes  indiscriminately,  rarely  offers  any  special  difficulty. 
Isi>latiHl  oasi^s  might  be  mistaken  at  first  for  acute  rheumatism.  The  im- 
portant question  of  the  differentiation  between  yellow  fever  and  dengue 
will  l>e  considennl  later. 

Treatment.— This  is  entirely  symptomatic.  Quinine  is  stated  to  be 
a  pn^phylactic,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  Hydrotherapy  may  be  em- 
ployed to  rtnUice  the  fever.  The  salicylates  or  antipyrin  may  be  tried  for 
the  ]iains,  which  usually,  however,  rtH]uirt»  opium.  During  convalescence 
itvlide  of  |x>tassium  is  nvommended  for  the  arthritic  pains,  and  tonics  are 
indicated. 

XIV.    CEREBRO-SPINAL   FEVER. 

Definition. — .Vn  infectious  diseas<e,  iHvurring  six^nidically  JUXd^Jfl 
epidemics,  caused  by  \\\v  dipKxHHH'us  intracellularis,  characterized  by.ift- 
flammarion  of  the  corebrv^-spinal  meninges  and  a  clinical  course  of  great 
irregularity. 
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The  aflfection  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  malignant  purpuric  fever, 
petechial  fever,  and  spotted  fever. 

History. — Vieusseux  first  described  a  small  outbreak  in  Geneva  in 
1805.  In  1806  L.  Danielson  and  E.  Mann  (Medical  and  Agricultural 
Register,  Boston)  gave  an  account  of  "  a  singular  and  very  mortal  disease 
which  lately  made  its  appearance  in  Medford,  Mass." 

The  disease  attracted  much  attention  and  was  the  subject  of  several 
very  careful  studies.  The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  in  1809,  ap- 
pointed James  Jackson,  Thomas  Welch,  and  J.  C.  Warren  to  investigate  it. 
Elisha  Xorth's  little  book  (1811)  gives  a  full  account  of  the  early  epi- 
demics. Stille^s  monograph  (1867)  and  the  elaborate  section  in  vol.  i  of 
Joseph  Jones'  works  contain  details  of  the  later  American  outbreaks. 
Hirsch's  Geographical  Pathology,  the  appendix  by  Ormerod  to  his  article 
in  Allbutt's  System,  and  Nettei^s  comprehensive  article  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Practice,  vol.  xvi,  give  full  details  of  the  epidemics  in  different 
countries.  Hirsch  divides  the  outbreaks  into  four  periods:  From  1805 
to  1830,  in  which  the  disease  was  most  prevalent  throughout  the  United 
States;  a  second  period,  from  1837  to  1850,  when  the  disease  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  France,  and  there  were  a  few  outbreaks  in  the  United  States; 
a  third  period,  from  1854  to  1874,  when  there  were  outbreaks  in  Europe 
and  several  extensive  epidemics  in  this  country.  During  the  civil  war 
there  were  comparatively  few  cases  of  the  disease.  It  prevailed  extensively 
in  the  Ottawa  Valley  early  in  the  seventies.  In  the  fourth  period,  from 
1875  to  the  present  time,  the  disease  has  broken  out  in  a  great  many 
regions.  During  the  past  decade  there  have  been  localized  outbreaks  in 
many  lands.  In  this  country,  during  1898-99,  it  prevailed  in  mild  form 
in  27  States.  The  outbreak  in  Boston  has  been  described  by  Councilman, 
Mallory,  and  Wright,  in  Chicago  by  Class,  and  in  Baltimore  by  the  writer 
(Cavendish  Lecture,  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  1899).  It  is  a  rare 
disease  in  Great  Britain.  In  Ireland  there  have  been  a  few  outbreaks, 
a  mild  one  last  year. 

Etiology. — Cerebro-spinal  fever  occurs  in  epidemic  and  in  spgradia 
forms.  The  epidemics  arellocBlized,  occurring  in^^rtain  regions,  and  are 
rarely  very  widespread.  As  a  rule,  country  districts  have  been  more 
afflicted  than  cities.  The  outbreaks  have  occurred  most  frequently  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  concentration  of  individuals,  as  of  troops  in  large 
barracks,  seems  to  be  a  special  factor,  and  epidemics  on  the  Continent 
show  how  liable  recruits  and  young  soldiers  are  to  the  disease.  In  civil 
life  children  and  young  adults  are  most  susceptible.  Ovj^r-exertion,  long 
marcffes  Tn^eTie'at,  depressing  mental  and  bodily  surroundings,  and  the 
misery  and  squalor  of  the  large  tenement  houses  in  cities  are  predisposing 
causes.  The  disease  seems  not  to  be  directly  contagious,  and  is  probably 
not  transmitted  by  clothing  or  the  excretions.  It  is  very  rare  to  have 
more  than  one  or  two  cases  in  a  house,  and  in  a  city  epidemic  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  cases  is  very  irregular.  Councilman  has  found  five  instances 
in  which  the  same  individual  is  reported  to  have  had  the  disease  twice. 

Sporadic  cerehrO'Spinal  fever  occurs  in  all  the  larger  cities  and  in  the 
country  districts  of  this  continent.    The  disease  lingers  in  a  city  indefinitely 
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after  an  outbreak^  and  in  Boston^  Philadelphia^  and  Baltimore  a  moderate 
number  of  eases  occur  every  year.  It  seems  probable  that  the  form  of 
meningitis  known  as  the  posterior  hqMc  is  of  this  nature^  and  Still  at  the 
Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital  and  Hunter  and  Nuttall  have  isolated  an 
organism  similar  to  the  diplococcusjntracellularis.  The  clinical  and  ana- 
tomical features  of  this  form  are  very  fully  discussed  by  Barlow  and  Lees 
in  Allbutt's  System.  It  is  very  desirable  that  these  sporadic  forms  of 
meningitis,  both  in  adults  and  in  children,  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  the  newer  methods  to  determine  the  relative  incidence  of  the  forms 
due  to  the  pneumococcus  and  to  the  diplococcus  intracellularis.  The 
clinical  features,  too,  of  the  sporadic  forms  present  interesting  variations 
which  are  worthy  of  additional  study. 

Bacteriolc^^. — In  1887  Weichselhaum  described  an  organism,  the 
Diplococcus  intracellularis  meninjgitidiSj  which  was  probably  the  same  as 
one  previously  found  by  Leichtenstem.  In  the  tissues  the  organism  is 
almost  constantly  within  the  polynucleax  leucocytes.  In  cultures  it  has 
well-characterized  features,  and  is  distinguishable  from  the  pneumococcus. 
Since  Weichselbaum's  observations  this  organism  has  been  met  with  in 
all  carefully  studied  epidemics  of  the  disease.  In  the  Boston  outbreak, 
in  35  of  the  cases  on  which  post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  the 
diplococci  were  demonstrated  in  all  but  4,  in  one  of  which  they  had  pre- 
viously been  found  in  fluid  withdrawn  by  spinal  puncture.  The  other 
3  cases  were  chronic.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  (1898)  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  small  outbreak,  and  we  have 
found  the  diplococcus  intracellularis  in  all  of  the  acute  cases.  The  recent 
studies,  too,  in  Paris  and  Germany  have  all  been  confirmatory  of  the 
constant  association  of  this  organism  with  the  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  malignant  cases  there  may  be  no  characteris- 
tic changes,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  showing  only  extreme  congestion, 
which  was  the  lesion  described  by  Vieusseux.  In  a  majority  of  the  acutely 
fatal  cases  death  occurs  within  the  first  week.  There  is  intense, injection  of 
the  pia-arachnoid.  The  exudate  is  usually  fibrino-purulent,  most  marked 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  the  meninges  may  be  greatly  thickened  and 
plastered  over  with  it.  On  the  cortex  there  may  be  much  lymph  along 
the  larger  fissures  and  in  the  sulci;  sometimes  the  entire  cortex  is  covered 
with  a  thick,  purulent  exudate.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded  that  Danielson 
and  Mann  made  five  autopsies  and  were  the  first  to  describe  "  a  fluid  resem- 
bling pus  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater."  The  cord  is  always  involved 
with  the  brain.  The  exudate  is  more  abundant  on  the  posterior  surface, 
and  involves,  as  a  rule,  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  more  than  the  cervical 
])ortion. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases  there  is  general  thickening  of  the  meninges 
and  scattered  yellow  patches  mark  where  the  exudate  has  been.  The  ven- 
tricles in  the  acute  cases  are  dilated  and  contain  a  turbid  fluid,  or  in  the 
])ostorior  cornua  pure  pus.  In  the  chronic  cases  the  dilatation  may  be  very 
groat.  The  brain  substance  is  usually  a  little  softer  than  normal  and  has 
a  pinkish  tinge;  foci  of  haemorrhage  and  of  encephalitis  may  be  found. 
The  cranial  nerves  are  usually  involved,  particularly  the  second,  fif th^  sgy* 
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enth^^  Mid  eighth.  The  spinal  nerve  roots  are  also  found  imbedded  in  the 
exudate. 

Microscopically,  the  ex^dat^  consists,  largely  of  polynuclear  leucocytes 
closely  packed  in  a  fibrinous,  material.  Tlexner  and  Barker  describe  larger 
cells,  from  two  to  eight  times  the  diameter  of  a  leucocyte.  The  lesions  in 
the  tissue  of  the  brain  and  cord,  according  to  Councilman,  are  more  marked 
in  this  than  in  other  forms.  They  consist  chiefly  in  infiltration  of  the 
tissue  with  pus  cells,  which  extend  downward  in  the  perivascular  spaces.  In 
some  instances  there  are  foci  of  purulent  infiltration  and  haemorrhage. 
The  neuroglia  cells  are  swollen,  with  large,  clear,  and  vesicular  nuclei. 
The  ganglion  cells  show  less  marked  changes.  Diplococci  are  found  in 
variable  numbers  in  the  exudate,  being  more  numerous  in  the  brain  than  in 
the  cord. 

Liesions  in  Ofhar  Parts. — In  oee  of  the  Boston  cases,  examination 
of  the  r\siAs\\  pprrfttjon  (during  life  Rhowftd_fliplnnnpnij  and  in  this  instance 
there  was  found  post  mortem  a  purulent  infiltration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.   In  two  other  cases  this  membrane  was  normal. 

Lungs. — Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  have  been  described  in  the  disease. 
Councilman  reports  that  in  the  recent  epidemic  in  13  cases  there  was  con- 
gestion with  oedema,  in  7  broncho-pneumonia,  in  2  characteristic  croupous 
pneumonia  with  pneumococci;  in  8  pneumonia  due  to  the  diplococcus  intra- 
cellularis  was  present. 

Spleen. — The  organ  varies  a  good  deal  in  size.  In  only  three  of  the 
Boston  fatal  cases  was  it  found  much  enlarged.  The  liver  is  rarely  abnormal. 
Acute  nephritis  is  sometimes  present.  The  intestines  show  sometimes  swell- 
ing of  the  follicles,  but  this  was  not  present  in  any  of  the  Boston  cases. 

SymptOZKlB. — Cases  differ  remarkably  in  their  characters.  Many  dif- 
ferent forms  have  been  described.  These  are  perhaps  best  grouped  into 
three  classes: 

1.  MaUgnant  Form. — This  fulminant  or  apoplecticJYpe  is  found  with 
vari|i|^j^^i'^iipnf>y  jp  ppiflpynj^p  It  maj  occur  Sporadically.  The  onset 
is  sudden,  usually  with  violent  chills,  headache,  somnolence,  sjasms  in  the 
muBcieB,  great  depression,  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  and  feeble 
pulse,  which  may  fall  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  minute.  Usually  a  purpuric 
rash  develops.  In  a  Philadelphia  case,  in  1888,  a  young  girl,  apparently 
quite^  well,  died  within  twenty  hours  of  this  form.  There  are  cases  on 
record  in  which  death  has  occurred  within  a  shorter  time.  Still6  tells  of 
a  child  of  five  years,  in  whom  death  occurred  after  an  illness  of  ten  hours; 
and  refers  to  a  case  reported  by  Gordon,  in  which  the  entire  duration  of 
the  illness  was  only  five  hours.  Two  of  Vieusseux's  cases  died  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Ordlnaiy  Form. — The  stage  of  incubation  is^no^known.  The  dis- 
ease usually  setfi.  jji..fiiddfinly.  There  may  be  premonitory  symptoms: 
headache,  pains  in  th«  back,  and  loss  of  appetite.  More  commonly,  the 
onset  is  with  headache,  severe  chill,  and  vomiting.  The  temperature  rises 
to  101*^  or  102®.  The  pulse  is  full  and  strong.  An  e^rly  and  important 
fi^-mptom  is  a  mkduLfitiffx^ess  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  headache 
increaaes,  and  there  are  photophobia  and  great  sensitiveness  to  noises. 
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Children  become  ver}'  irritable  and  restless.  In  severe  eases  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  nec£  sete  in  early,  the  head  is_dr&wn_back,  and, 
when  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  also  involved,  there  is  orthptonps,  which 
is  more  common  than  opisthotonos.  The  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the 
limbs  may  be  very  severe.  The  motor  symptoms  are  most  characteristic. 
Tremor  of  the  muscles  may  be  present,  with  tonic  or  clonic  spasms  in  the 
arms  or  legs.  Bigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  or  neck  is  very  com- 
mon, and  the  patient  lies  with  the  body  stiff  and  the  head  drawn  so  far 
back  that  the  occiput  may  be  between  the  shoulder-blades.  Except  in 
early  childhood  convulsions  are  not  common.  Strabismus,  is  a  frequent 
and  important  symptom'.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  may  also 
occur.  Cases  have  been  described  in  which  the  .generaLQgiditjL  and  stiff- 
ness was  such  that  the  body  could  be  moved  like  a  statue.  Paralysis  "of 
the  trunk  muscles  is  rare,  but  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  the 
face  is  not  uncommon. 

Of  ssjOiBQxy  symptoms,  hgadache  is  the  most  dominant  and  persists  from 
the  outset.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  pain  extends 
into  the  neck  and  back.  There  may  be  great  sensitiveness  along.Ji.e_8gine, 
and  in  many  cases  there  is  marked  hyperaesthesia. 

The  psychical  symptoms  are  pronounced.  Deliriuip  occurs  at  the  onset, 
occasionally  of  a  furious  and  maniacal  kind.  The  patient  may  display  at 
the  start  marked  erotic  symptoms.  The  delirium  gives  place  in  a  few  days 
to  stupor,  which,  as  the  effusion  increases,  deepens  to  coma. 

The  teiuperature  is  irregular  and  variable.  Remissions  occur  frequently, 
and  there  is  no  uniform  or  typical  curve  during  the  disease.  In  some  in- 
stances there  has  been  little  or  no  fever.  In  others  the  temperature  may 
reaeli  105°  or  106**,  or,  before  death,  108°.  The  piiLse  may  be  very  rapid 
ip  children;  in  adults  it  is  at  first  usually  full  and  strong.  In  some  cases 
it  is  remarkably  slow,  and  may  not  be  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  minute. 
Si^ing^  respirations  and  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  are  met  with  in  some 
instances.  Tnless  there  is  pneumonia  the  respirations  are  not  often  in- 
creased in  frequency. 

The  cutaneous  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  important.  Herpes  occurs 
with  a  froquoncy  almost  equal  to  that  in  pneumonia  or  intermittent  fever. 
The  petechial  rash,  which  has  given  the  name  spotted  fever  to  the  dis- 
ease, is  very  variable.  Stille  states  that  of  98  cases  in  the  Philadel- 
])hia  Hospital,  no  eruption  was  obse^^'ed  in  37.  In  the  Montreal 
eases  petechia^  and  ])urple  spots  were  common.  They  appear  to  have  been 
more  frequent  in  tlie  epidemics  on  this  continent  than  in  Europe.  The 
petechia^  may  ])e  numerous  and  cover  the  entire  skin.  An  erythema. op 
dusky  mottling  nu\y  be  present.  In  some  instances  there  have  been  rose- 
colored  hypenemic  spots  like  the  ty])lioid  rash.  Urticaria  or  erythema  no- 
dosum, ecthyma,  pem])higus,  and  in  rare  instances  gangrene  of  the  skin 
have  been  noted. 

Li'ueoi  vtosis  is  an  early  and  constant  feature,  and  ranges  from  25,000 
to  10,000  per  cubic  millimetre.  It  persists  even  in  the  most  protracted 
eases.  In  one  of  our  eases  the  diplococcus  intracellularis  was  isolated 
from  the  blood  during  life. 
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As  already  stated,  vomiting_may  be  a  special  feature  at  the  onset;  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  gradually  subsides.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  persists 
and  becomes  the  most  serious  and  distressing  of  the  symptoms.  Diarrhoea 
is  not  common.  The  bowgls_are  usually  cojxfined.  The  abdomen  is  not 
tender.    In  the  acute  form  the  spleen  is  usually  enlarged. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  albuminous  and  the  quantity  may  be  increased. 
Glycosuria  has  been  noted  in  some  instances,  and  in  the  malignant  types 
Gaematuria. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  extremely  .yariable.  Hirsch  rightly  states 
that  it  may  range  between  a  few  hours  and  several  months.  More  than 
half  of  the  deaths  occur  within  the  first  five  days.  In  favorable  cases,. 
after  the  symptoms  have  persisted  for  five  or  six  days,  improvement  is  in- 
dicated by  a  lessening  of  the  spasm,  reduction  of  the  fever,  and  a  return 
of  the  intelligence.  A  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  is  of  bad  omen.  Con- 
valescence  is  extremely  tedious,  and  may  be  interrupted  by  complications 
and  sequelae  to  be  noted. 

3.  Anomalons  Forms. 

(a)  AbortiveJTyfij^. — The  attack  sets  in  with  great  severity,  but  in  a 
day  or  two  the  symptoms  subside  and  convalescence  is  rapid.  Striimpell 
would  distinguish  between  this  abortive  variety,  which  begins  with  such 
intensity,  and  the  mild  ambulant  cases  described  by  certain  writers.  He 
reports  a  case  in  which  the  meningeal  symptoms  set  in  with  the  greatest 
intensity  and  persisted  for  four  days,  the  temperature  rising  to  105.6°  F^ 
On  the  fifth  day  the  patient  entered  upon  a  rapid  and  satisfactory  con-^ 
valescence.  In  the  mild  cases,  as  distinguished  from  the  abortive,  the  pa- 
tients complain  of  headache,  nausea,  sensations  of  discomfort  in  the  back 
and  limbs,  and  stiffness  in  the  neck.  There  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  only 
moderate  vomiting.  These  cases  could  be  recognized  only  during  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic. 

(6)  An  Intermittent  Type  has  been  observed  in  many  epidemics,  and  is 
recognized  by  von  Ziemssen  and  Still6.  It  is  characterized  by  exacerba- 
tionsofjeier,  which  may  recur  daily  or  every  second  day,  or  follow  a  curve 
oFan  iAtermittent  or  remittent  character.  The  pyrexia  resembles  that  of 
pyaBmiajiither  than  malaria. 

(c)  Chronic  Form. — Heubner  states  that  this  is  a  relatively  frequent 
form,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  recognized  by  many  writers  on  the 
subject.  An  attack  may  be  protracted  for  from  two  to  five  or  even  six 
months,  and  may  cause  the  most  intense  marasmus.  It  is  characterized  by 
a  series  of  recurrences  of  the  fever,  and  may  present  the  most  complex 
symptomatology.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  protracted  cases  depend 
upon  chronic  hydrocephalus  or  abscesses  of  the  brain.  This  form  diflPers 
distinctly  from  the  intermittent  type.  Three  cases  in  our  recent  series 
were  of  this  chronic  form;  in  one  patient  the  disease  persisted  for  ninety 
days. 

Complioations. — Plgj^risy,  pericarditis,  and  parotitis  are  not  un- 
common. 

Pneumonia  is  described  as  frequent  in  certain  outbreaks.  Immermann 
found,  during  the  Erlangen  epidemic,  many  instances  of  the  combination 
of  pneumonia  with  meningitis,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  determine 
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whether,  in  such  eases,  pneumonia  is  the  primary  disease  and  the  meningitis 
secondary,  or  vice  versa.  The  frequency  with  which  inflammation  of  the 
meninges  of  the  brain  complicates  pneumonia  is.  well  known.  Council- 
man suggests  that  the  pneumonia  of  the  disease  is  not  the  true  croupous 
form,  but  due  to  the  diplococcus  meningitidis.  This  was  found  in  eight 
of  the  lioston  cases,  and  in  one  it  was  so  extensive  that  it  could  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  ordinary  croupous  pneumonia.  Arthritis  has  been  the 
most  frequent  complication  in  certain  epidemics.  Many  joints  are  aflfected 
t^imultaneously,  and  there  are  swelling,  pain^  and  exudation,  sometimes 
»orou8,  sometimes  purulent.  This  was  first  observed  by  James  Jackson^  Sr., 
in  the  epidemic  which  he  described.    Enteritis  is  rare. 

Headache  may  persist  for  months  or  years  after  an  attack.  Chronic 
hydrocephalus  develops  in  certain  instances  in  children.  The  symptoms 
of  this  are  *'  |>aroxysms  of  severe  headache,  pains  in  the  neck  and  extremi- 
ties, vomiting,  loss  of  consciousness,  convulsions,  and  involuntary  discharges 
of  fivoes  and  urine  "  (von  Ziemssen).  Von  Ziemssen  regards  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus as  by  no  means  a  rare  sequela.  Mental  feeblenc^  and  aphasia 
have  occasionally  been  noted. 

Paralysis  of  individual  cranial  nerves  or  of  the  lower  extremities  may 
]H»rsist  for  some  time.  In  some  of  these  cases  there  may  be  peripheral 
neuritis,  as  Mills  suggest eil. 

Special  Senses. — Eye, — These  are  due  to  three  causes:  First,  ^euiiti^ 
following  involvement  of  the  nerve  in  the  exudation  at  the  base.  This  may 
atTtvt  the  thinl  nerve  or  the  optic  nerves,  leading  to  acute  papillitis,  which 
was  found  in  t*>  out  of  40  cases  examined  by  Randolph.  Secondly,  the 
iullanunation  ma,v  e.\tend  directly  into  the  eye  along  the  pia-arachnQid  of 
the  optic  nervo,  causing  purulent  choroido-iritis  or  even  keratitis.  Thirdly, 
a  neurit iti  of  the  fifUi  nerve  may  be  followed  by  keratitis  and  purulent 
conjunctivitis. 

Knr, — lVafni^<  very  often  follows  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth.  Otitis 
nunlia,  with  mastoiditis,  may  develop  from  direct  extension.  In  64  cases 
o(  meningitis  which  nvoveriHl,  Moos  found  that  55  per  cent  were  deaf.  He 
t^uggx^ts  that  the  aKmivo  form  of  the  disease  may  be  responsible  for  many 
cas*^  of  early  ai\|uiT\\l  deafness.  In  children  this  not  infrequently  leads 
to  deaf -mutism.  Von  Ziemssen  states  that  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions 
of  R^ntUrg  and  Nun^mlvrg,  in  1ST4.  a  majority  of  the  pupils  had  become 
iU\^f  fn^m  epidemic  ivrt*bn>«spinal  meningitis, 

.Vis<f, — CorY.-i4  is  not  infrw^uent  early  in  the  disease,  and  Strompell  says 
that  in  many  of  his  caM\i  nasal  catarrh  pnxwUx^  the  meningitis.  He  sug- 
gx^ts  that  the  latter  may  Iv  oaus*\l  by  infevtion  fT\>m  the  nose.  Certainly 
the  rasiil  s^vnnion  a;^;vars  frw^ut  ntly  to  ivn:a:r.  the  diplococci — in  18  cases 
c\aiv.;r.i\!  by  S\*hen\T.  ar.d  in  10  out  of  V>  of  the  Bonon  casesw 

Diagnosis. --M^uh  has  Kvn  done  of  late  to  enable  the  practitioiier 
to  r«\Vi::v.:<  oi:*.r.::ol\  :ht  *\.>:ir.vo  o:  :v.tr.::i;:::.>  and  of  the  Tarioiis 
forr.s.  * 

\A^  Tht  :<xor.  hoadavho.  dt*:r:;:r/..  rt^:rac;;o:i  o:  lie  noot  trempr,  and 
r;i:u:;:x  o:  :hi  '.v.us^■lo;^  art  ;;^>^;  uu}x^r;ar,:  s;gr.s.  As  already  mentioned,  in 
the  nunin^Uis  of  tvrebri^<jv.v,al  fexor  ;hi  sv::;a;  syn:p:c«iis  are  Teir  mnch 
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more  marked  than  in  the  other  forms.  One  has  constantly  to  bear  in 
mind  that  certain  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  pneumonia  closely  simulate 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Long  ago  Stokes  made  the  wise  observation 
that  "there  is  no  single  nervous  symptom  which  may  not  and  does  not 
occur  independently  of  any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  brain,  nerves,  or 
spinal  cord." 

(6)  Among  the  special  diagnQgtic_j£atures  may  be  mentioned: 

Eernig's  Sign. — When  the  thigh  isJi^xed  at  right  angles  J;q  the  abdo- 
men, the  leg  can  be  extended  upon  the  thigh.  n.early  in  a  straight  line. 
irineningiti8_be^present,  strong  contractures  of  the  flexors  prevent  the 
full  extension  of  theleg  on  the  thigh.  This  is  a  valuable  sign,  and  has 
been  present  in  all  of  our  recent  cases. 

Lumbar  Punotore. — The  procedure  is  quite  harmless,  and  in  a  majority 
of  the  cases  can  be  done  without  general  anaesthesia,  with  the  aid  of  a 
local  freezing  mixture.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  in  children  to  give  a  whiff 
or  two  of  chloroform.  The  patient  is  turned  on  the  right  side  with  the 
back  bowed,  the  knees  drawn  up,  and  the  left  shoulder  forward.  As  a 
rule,  there  is  no  diflSculty  in  finding  the  spinal  processes,  and  with  the 
thumb  or  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  as  a  guide,  a  small  aspirator  needle 
or  that  of  the  antitoxin  syringe  is  inserted  to  one  side  of  the  median  line 
and  thrust  deeply  into  the  third  interspace  in  an  upward  and  inward 
direction.  At  a  variable  distance,  according  to  the  age  and  musculature, 
the  needle  enters  the  spinal  cord, — about  two  and  a  half  centimetres  in 
infants  and  from  four  to  six  centimetres  in  adults. 

The  fluijiruns,  as  a  rulg^drop  by  drop,  and  when  meningitis  is  present 
it  is  usually  lurbid,  sometimes  purulent,  occasionally  bloody,.  Meningitis 
may  be  present  with  a  clear  fluid.  Cover-glass  preparations  should  be 
made  and  studied,  and  the  character  of  the  organisms  carefully  noted. 
The  cover-slip  preparatjopa  rn^y  givp  the  diagnosis  at  once.  In_Acyte 
cases  of  cerebro-spijial  fever  the  organisms  may  be  prjesept  in  large  num- 
berel  TherriTTBreiy liny^dirficuRy  in  determining  between  the  pneumo- 
C0CCU8  and  the  diplococcus  intracellularis.  Should  the  fluid  be  .-sterile 
and  tuberculosis  jBuspectedj^  a  guinea-pig  may  be  inoculated. 

Cyto-dia^no«w.— Recent  French  writers  claim  that  in  tuberculous  men- 
ingitis the  exudate  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  contains  only  lymphocytes, 
while  in  the  pneumococcus  meningitis  and  in  cerebro-spinalTever  the  poly- 
nuclear  leucocytes  predominate.  They  claim  too  that  the  meninges  are 
impermeable^lb  potassium  iodide  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  the  iodine 
can  not  be  detected  in  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture;  while  in  tu- 
berculous meningitis  it  is  present.  In  recent  cases  we  have  not  been  able 
to  confirm  either  of  these  observations. 

Prognosis. — Hirsch  states  that  the  mortality  has  ranged  in  various 
ojudenaica-from  _20^to,  Ji^er  cent.  In  children  the  death-rate  is  much 
higher  than  in  adults.  Cases  with  deep  coma,  repeated  convulsions,  and 
high  fever  rarely  riecover.  The  outlook  in  the  protracted  cases  is  not  good, 
though  Heiibner  "gives  an  instance  of  a  lad  of  seven,  who  was  ill  from  the 
end  of  February  until  the  end  of  June,  with  repeated  recurrences,  was 
worn  to  a  skeleton,  and  yet  completely  recovered. 
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Treatment. — The  high  rate  of  mortality  which  has  existed  in  most 
epidemics  indicates  the  futility  of  the  various  therap^utwial  agents  which 
have  been  recommended.  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  local  dis- 
ease and  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  simple  and  tuberculous  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  are  invariably  fatal,  we  may  wonder  rather  that  recovery 
follows  in  any  well-developed  case. 

In  strong  robust  patients  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  wet  cups 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck  relieves  the  pain.  General  bloodletting  is  rarely 
indicated.  £lold  to  the  head-and. spine,  which  was  used  in  the  first  epi- 
demics by  New  England  physicians,  is  of  great  service.  A  bladder  of  ice 
to  the  head,  or  an  ice-cap,  and  the  spinal  ice-bag  may  be  continuously  em- 
ployed. The  latter  is  very  beneficial.  Hydrotherapy  should  be  systematic- 
ally used,  in  the  form  of  the  tub  bath,  at  98°,  as  recommended  by  Aufrecht. 
Xetter  speaks  highly  of  its  good  effects,  and  we  have  also  seen  it  do  good. 
It  may  be  given  every  third  hour.  If  any  counter-irritation  is  thought 
necessary,  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  neck  may  be  lightly  touched  with 
the  Paquelin  thermocautery.  Blisters,  which  have  been  used  so  much,  are 
of  doubtful  benefit.  The  lumbar  juncture  seems  helpful  in  cases  with 
coma  or  convulsions,  and  in  any  case  it  does  no  harm.  Of  internal  reme- 
dies opium  may  be  given  freely,  best  as  morphia  hypodermically.  Von 
Ziemssen  advises  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  from  one  third 
to  one  half  grain  in  adults.  Mercury  has  no  special  influence  on  menin- 
geal inflammation.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  warmly  recommended  by  some 
writers.  Quinine  in  large  doses,  ergot,  belladonna  and  Calabar  bean  have 
had  advocates.  Bromide  of  potassium  may  be  employed  in  the  milder 
cases,  but  it  is  not  so  useful  as  morphia  to  control  the  spasms. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  of  milk  and  strong  broths 
while  the  fever  persists.  Many  cases  are  very  difficult  to  feed,  and  Heubner 
recommends  forced  alimentation  with  the  stomach-tube.  The  cases  seem 
to  bear  stimulants  well,  and  whisky  or  brandy  may  be  given  freely  when 
there  are  signs  of  a  failing  heart. 


XV.    LOBAR    PNEUMONIA. 

(Croupous  or  Fibrinous  Pneumonia;  Pneumonitis;  Lung  Fever.) 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease  characterized  by  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  toxapmia  of  varying  intensity,  and  a  fever  that  terminates  ab- 
ruptly by  crisis.  Secondary  infective  processes  are  common.  The  micro- 
coccus lanceolatus  of  Fraenkel  is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 

Incidence. — The  most  widespread  and  fatal  of  all  acute  diseases, 
])neumonia  is  now  the  "  Captain  of  the  Men  of  Death,^'  to  use  the  phrase 
applied  by  John  Bunyan  to  consumj)tion.  In  the  United  States  during 
the  census  year  1890  there  died  of  it  76,496,  a  death-rate  per  100,000 
of  population  of  186.94.  In  Chicago  during  the  past  ten  years  it  has 
^Tadually  replaced  consumption  as  the  principal  cause  of  death,  which 
A.  R.  Reynolds  attributes  to  the  predisposing  influence  of  influenza.    In 
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the  last  decade  the  death-rate  was  18.03  per  10,000  of  population,  against 
12.36  per  10,000  in  the  previous  decade.  There  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  disease  in  Baltimore,  and  Polsom  has  brought  forward  evi- 
dence to  show  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  death-rate 
from  pneumonia  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  admission  of  pneu- 
monia cases  to  hospitals  during  the  past  few  years  has  in  some  places  almost 
doubled. 

Etiology. — Age, — To  the  sixth  year  the  predisposition  to  pneumonia 
is  marked;  it  diminishes  to  the  fifteenth  year,  but  then  for  each  subsequent 
decade  it  increases.  For  children  Holt's  statistics  of  500  cases  give:  First 
year,  15  per  cent;  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  year,  62  per  cent;  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  year,  21  per  cent;  from  the  twelfth  to  the  four- 
teenth year,  2  per  cent.  Lobar  pneumonia  has  been  met  with  in  the  new- 
bom.  The  relation  to  age  is  well  shown  in  the  last  Census  Report.  The 
death-rate  in  persons  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  years  was  100.05  per  100,000 
of  population;  from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  years  it  was  263.12;  and  in  per- 
sons sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over  it  was  733.77.  Pneumonia  may  well 
be  called  the  friend  of  the  aged.  Taken  off  by  it  in  an  acute,  short,  not 
often  painful  illness,  the  old  man  escapes  those  "  cold  gradations  of  decay  " 
so  distressing  to  himself  and  to  his  friends. 

Sex. — Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  The  Census 
Beport  for  1890  gives  42,739  males  against  33,757  females. 

Race, — In  this  country  pneumonia  is  more  fatal  in  the  colored  race  than 
among  the  whites,  the  death-rate  being  278.97  against  182.24. 

Social  Condition. — The  disease  is  more  common  in  the  cities.  The 
census  figures  give  234.07  deaths  per  100,000  of  population  for  the  cities 
against  141.09  for  rural  districts.  Individuals  who  are  much  exposed  to 
hardship  and  cold  are  particularly  liable  to  the  disease.  New-comers  and 
immigrants  are  stated  to  be  less  susceptible  than  native  inhabitants. 

Personal  Condition. — Debilitating  causes  of  all  sorts  render  individuals 
more  susceptible.  Alcoholism  is  perhaps  the  most  potent  predisposing 
factor.    Bobust,  healthy  men  are,  however,  often  attacked. 

Previous  Attack. — No  other  acute  disease  recurs  in  the  same  individual 
with  such  frequency.  Instances  are  on  record  of  individuals  who  have  had 
ten  or  more  attacks.  The  percentage  of  recurrences  has  been  placed  as 
high  as  50.  Netter  gives  it  as  31,  and  he  has  collected  the  statistics 
of  eleven  observers  who  place  the  percentage  at  26.8.  Among  the 
highest  figures  for  recurrences  are  those  of  Benjamin  Rush,  28,  and 
Andral,  16. 

Trauma — Contusion-pneumonia. — Pneumonia  may  follow  directly  upon 
injury,  particularly  of  the  chest,  without  necessarily  any  lesion  of  the 
lung.  Litten  gives  4.4  per  cent.  Stern  2.8  per  cent.  There  has  been  but 
one  well-marked  case  in  twelve  years  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
Stem  describes  three  clinical  varieties:  first,  the  ordinary  lobar  pneu- 
monia following  a  contusion  of  the  chest  wall;  second,  atypical  cases, 
with  slight  fever  and  not  very  characteristic  physical  signs;  third,  cases 
with  the  physical  signs  and  features  of  broncho-pneumonia.  The  last 
two  ▼arieties  have  a  favorable  prognosis.    According  to  Ballard,  workers  in 
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certain  phosphate  factories,  where  they  breathe  a  very  dusty  atmosphere, 
are  particularly  prone  to  pneumonia. 

Cold  has  been  for  years  regarded  as  an  important  etiological  factor. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  an  initial  chill  has  been  one  reason  for  this 
widespread  belief.  As  to  the  close  association  of  pneumonia  with  exposure 
there  can  be  no  question.  We  see  the  disease  occur  either  promptly  after 
a  wetting  or  a  chilling  due  to  some  unusual  exposure,  or  come  on  after 
an  ordinary  catarrh  of  one  or  two  days'  duration.  Cold  is  now  regarded 
simply  as  a  factor  in  lowering  the  resistance  of  the  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary tissues. 

Climate  and  Season, — Climate  does  not  appear  to  have  very  much  in- 
fluence, as  pneumonia  prevails  equally  in  hot  and  cold  coimtries.  It  is 
stated  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Northern  States, 
but  an  examination  of  the  last  Census  Report  shows  that  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  various  State  groups. 

Much  more  important  is  the  influence  of  season.  Statistics  are  almost 
unanimous  in  placing  the  highest  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  In  Montreal  January,  the  coldest  month  of  the  year, 
but  with  steady  temperature,  has  usually  a  comparatively  low  death-rate 
from  pneumonia.  The  large  statistics  of  Seitz  from  Munich  and  of  Seibert 
of  New  York  give  the  highest  percentage  in  February  and  March. 

Bacteriology  of  Acute  Lobar  Pneumonia. — (a)  Micrococcus 
lanceoMus,  Pneumococcus  or  Diplococcus  pneumonias  of  Fraenkel  and 
Weichselbaum. — In  September,  1880,  Sternberg  inoculated  rabbits  with  his 
own  saliva  and  isolated  a  micrococcus.  The  publication  was  not  made  until 
April  30,  1881.  Pasteur  discovered  the  same  organism  in  the  saliva  of  a 
child  dead  of  hydrophobia  in  December,  1880,  and  the  priority  of  the 
discovery  belongs  to  him,  as  his  publication  is  dated  January  18,  1881. 
There  was,  however,  no  suspicion  that  this  organism  was  concerned  in 
the  etiology  of  lobar  pneumonia,  and  it  was  not  really  until  April,  1884, 
that  A.  Fraenkel  determined  that  the  organism  found  by  Sternberg  and 
Pasteur  in  the  saliva,  and  known  as  the  coccus  of  sputum  septicaemia,  was 
the  most  frequent  organism  in  acute  pneumonia.  At  first  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  between  this  and  the  organism  described  by  Fried- 
lander,  November,  1883,  and  which  is  now  known  as  the  pneumo-bacillus. 
Fraenkel  and  Weichselbaum,  in  1886,  demonstrated  the  diplococcus  in 
most  cases  of  croupous  pneumonia,  and  later  studies  have  made  it 
probable  that  this  organism  is  the  sole  cause  of  genuine  acute  lobar 
pneumonia. 

The  organism  is  a  somewhat  elliptical,  lance-shaped  coccus,  usually 
occurring  in  pairs;  hence  the  term  diplococcus.  It  is  readily  demon- 
strated in  cover-glass  preparations  with  the  usual  dyes  and  by  the  Oram 
method.  About  the  organism  in  the  sputum  a  capsule  can  always  be 
demonstrated.  Its  cultural  and  biological  properties  present  many  vari- 
ations, for  a  consideration  of  which  the  student  is  referred  to  the  text- 
books on  bacteriology.  Scarcely  any  peculiarity  is  constant.  A  large 
number  of  varieties  have  been  cultivated.  Its  kinship  to  streptococcus 
pyogenes  is  regarded  by  many  as  very  close. 
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Distribution  in  the  Body. — ^In  the  bronchial  secretions  and  in  the  af- 
fected lung  it  is  readily  demonstrated  in  cover-slips,  and  in  the  latter  in 
sections.  The  organism  was  isolated  from  the  blood  by  Cole  in  9  of  64 
cases  at  my  clinic  in  the  session  of  1900-1901. 

Micrococcus  lanceolatus  under  other  Conditions. — In  this  connection  a 
very  important  point  is  the  presence  of  the  virulent  organism  in  the  mouth 
and  bronchial  secretions  of  healthy  individuals — 20  per  cent,  according 
to  Netter's  observations.  It  occurs  also  in  a  non-virulent  state,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  regular  inhabitant  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 

In  other  Diseases. — The  organism  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  is 
found  in  many  other  conditions  besides  croupous  pneumonia.  It  is  a 
common  cause  of  primary  and  secondary  broncho-pneumonias,  and  has 
been  found  also  in  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  meningitis,  peritonitis,  acute 
synovitis,  otitis,  endocarditis,  etc. 

An  acute  general  infection  with  micrococcus  lanceolatus  without  local- 
ized foci  may  prove  rapidly  fatal,  constituting  a  pneumococcus  septiccemia 
comparable  to  the  typhoid  septicsemia  already  described.  Townsend  haft 
reported  a  remarkable  case  of  a  girl  aged  six,  who  had  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, vomiting,  and  a  temperature  of  104.2°.  There  was  no  exudate  in  the 
throat.  Twenty-four  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  symptoms  she  had 
a  convulsion  and  died  six  hours  later.  There  was  found  a  general  infection 
with  the  pneumococcus,  which  occurred  in  the  blood,  lungs,  spleen,  and 
kidneys.  In  Flexner's  study  of  terminal  infections  micrococcus  lanceo- 
latus was  found  four  times  in  acute  peritonitis,  eleven  times  in  acute  peri- 
carditis, five  times  in  acute  endocarditis,  three  times  in  acute  pleurisy,, 
and  three  times  in  acute  meningitis. 

Outside  the  body  the  organism  has  been  found  in  the  dust  and  sweepings 
of  rooms. 

(b)  Bacillus  pneumonia  of  Friedldnder. — This  is  a  larger  organism  than 
the  pneumococcus,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  plump,  short  rods.  It  alsa 
shows  a  capsule,  but  presents  marked  biological  and  cultural  differences 
from  FraenkeFs  pneumococcus.  It  occurred  in  9  of  Weichselbaum's  12^ 
cases.  It  may  cause  broncho-pneumonia  and  other  affections,  but  probably 
is  not  a  cause  of  genuine  lobar  pneumonia. 

(c)  Other  Organisms. — Various  bacteria  may  be  associated  with  the 
pneumococcus  in  lobar  pneumonia,  the  most  common  of  these  being  strep- 
tococcus pyogenes,  the  pyogenic  staphylococci,  and  Friedlander's  pneumo- 
bacillus;  but  while  these  latter  may  cause  broncho-pneumonias,  they  have 
not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  be  other  than  secondary  invaders 
in  lobar  pneumonia.  Likewise  the  pneumonias  caused  by  bacillus  typho- 
sus, bacillus  diphtheriae,  and  the  influenza  bacillus  are  not  to  be  identified 
with  true  lobar  pneumonia. 

Clinically,  the  infectious  nature  of  pneumonia  was  recognized  long  be- 
fore we  knew  anything  of  the  pneumococcus.  Among  the  features  which 
favored  this  view  were  the  following:  First,  the  disease  is  similar  to  other 
infections  in  its  mode  of  outbreak.  It  may  occur  in  endemic  form,  local- 
ized in  certain  houses,  in  barracks,  jails,  and  schools.  As  many  as  ten 
occupants  of  one  house  have  been  attacked,  and  in  hospital  practice  it  ift 
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not  infrequent  to  have  2  or  3  cases  admitted  from  the  same  house.  I  have 
seen  three  members  of  a  family  consecutively  attacked  with  a  most  malig- 
nant type  of  pneumonia.  Among  the  more  remarkable  endemic  outbreaks 
is  that  reported  by  W.  B.  Rodman,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.  In  a  prison  with 
a  population  of  735  there  -  occurred  in  one  year  118  cases  of  pneumonia 
with  25  deaths.  At  the  penitentiary  at  Amberg  during  a  period  of  five 
months  there  were  161  cases,  with  a  mortality  above  28  per  cent.  The 
disease  may  assume  epidemic  proportions.  In  the  Middlesborough  epi- 
demic, so  carefully  studied  by  Ballard,  there  were  682  persons  attacked 
with  a  mortality  of  21  per  cent.  During  some  years  pneumonia  is  so  preva- 
lent that  it  is  practically  pandemic.  Direct  contagion  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  a  patient  in  the  next  bed  to  a  pneumonia  case  may  take  the  dis- 
ease, or  2  or  3  cases  may  follow  in  rapid  succession  in  a  ward.  It  is  very 
exceptional,  however,  for  nurses  or  doctors  to  be  attacked. 

Secondly,  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease  is  that  of  an  acute  infection. 
It  is  the  very  type  of  a  self -limited  disease,  running  a  definite  cycle  in  a 
way  seen  only  in  infectious  disorders. 

Thirdly,  as  in  other  acute  infections,  the  constitutional  symptoms  may 
bear  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  severity  of  the  local  lesion.  As  is  well 
known,  a  patient  may  have  a  very  small  apex  pneumonia  which  does  not 
seriously  impair  the  breathing  capacity,  but  which  may  be  accompanied 
with  the  most  intense  toxic  features. 

Immunity  and  Serum  Therapy. — The  pneumococcus  does  not  produce 
in  artificial  cultures  any  strong,  soluble  toxin  analogous  to  the  diphtheria 
toxin  or  the  tetanus  toxin,  but  its  poison  is  contained  within  the  bac- 
terial cells,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  in  various  ways,  or  it  may 
be  set  free  from  the  dead  or  degenerated  cocci.  The  possibility  that  the 
pneumococcus  may  secrete  a  soluble  toxin  in  the  infected  human  or  animal 
body  may  be  admitted,  but  of  this  there  is  no  conclusive  demonstration. 
By  the  use  of  living  or  dead  pneumococci  or  their  extracts,  animals  may 
be  vaccinated  against  this  organism,  so  that  their  blood-serum  is  capable 
of  protecting  susceptible  animals  against  many  times  the  minimal  fatal 
dose  of  the  virulent  pneumococcus.  Strong  protective  serum  has  thus  been 
obtained  from  rabbits,  horses,  asses,  cows,  and  other  animals  subjected 
to  repeated  inoculations  with  dead  and  living  cultures  of  the  pneumococcus. 
This  specific  serum  is  not,  as  was  at  first  supposed  by  the  Klemperers,  an 
antitoxic  serum.  The  exact  mode  of  its  action  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  It  is  considered  by  A.  and  M.  Wassermann  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  bactericidal  or  bacteriolytic  sera,  like  the  anti-cholera  and  the 
anti-typhoid  sera,  whereas  Metschnikoflf  and  his  school  believe  that  it  acts 
by  stimulating  the  leucocytes  to  ingest  and  destroy  the  pneumococci.  M. 
Wassermann  finds  that  the  specific  protective  substances  are  formed  in 
the  bone-marrow,  and  thence  distributed  to  the  blood.  There  is  evidence 
that  similar  specific  substances  antagonistic  to  the  pneumococcus  are  pro- 
duced in  human  beings  infected  with  this  organism,  and  the  crisis  of 
pneumonia  is  explained  by  the  formation  and  accumulation  of  these  sub- 
stances in  the  body. 

Many  trials  have  been  made  of  the  curative  value  of  antipneumococcic 
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serum  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  the  serum  made  by  Pane  having 
been  most  extensively  employed.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
this  serum  influences  in  any  marked  degree  the  course  of  the  disease 
in  man. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Since  the  time  of  Laennec,  pathologists  have 
recognized  three  stages  in  the  inflamed  lung — engorgement,  red  hepatiza- 
tion, and  gray  hepatization. 

In  the  stage  of  engorgement  the  lung  tissue  is  deep  red  in  color,  firmer 
to  the  touch,  and  more  solid,  and  on  section  the  surface  is  bathed  with 
blood  and  serum.  It  still  crepitates,  though  not  so  distinctly  as  healthy 
lung,  and  excised  portions  float.  The  air-cells  can  be  dilated  by  insuflla- 
tion  from  the  bronchus.  Microscopical  examination  shows  the  capillary 
vessels  to  be  greatly  distended,  the  alveolar  epithelium  swollen,  and  the 
air-cells  occupied  by  a  variable  number  of  blood-corpuscles  and  detached 
alveolar  cells.  In  the  stage  of  red  hepatization  the  lung  tissue  is  solid,  firm, 
and  airless.  If  the  entire  lobe  is  involved  it  looks  voluminous,  and  shows 
indentations  of  the  ribs.  On  section  the  surface  is  dry,  reddish  brown  in 
color,  and  has  lost  the  deeply  congested  appearance  of  the  first  stage.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  is  the  friability;  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  healthy  lung,  which  is  torn  with  difficulty,  a  hepatized  organ  can  be 
readily  broken  by  the  finger.  Careful  inspection  shows  that  the  surface 
is  distinctly  granular,  the  granulations  representing  fibrinous  plugs  filling 
the  air-cells.  The  distinctness  of  this  appearance  varies  greatly  with  the 
«ize  of  the  alveoli,  which  are  about  0.10  mm.  in  diameter  in  the  infant, 
0.15  or  0.16  in  the  adult,  and  from  0.20  to  0.25  in  old  age.  On  scraping 
the  surface  with  a  knife  a  reddish  viscid  serum  is  removed,  containing  small 
granular  masses.  The  smaller  bronchi  often  contain  fibrinous  plugs.  If 
the  lung  has  been  removed  before  the  heart,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
solid  moulds  of  clot  filling  the  blood-vessels.  Microscopically,  the  air-cells 
are  seen  to  be  occupied  by  coagulated  fibrin  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  red 
blood-corpuscles,  polynuclear  leucocytes,  and  alveolar  epithelium.  The 
alveolar  walls  are  infiltrated  and  leucocytes  are  seen  in  the  interlobular 
tissues.  Cover-glass  preparations  from  the  exudate,  and  thin  sections  show, 
as  a  rule,  the  diplococci  already  referred  to,  many  of  which  are  contained 
within  cells.  Staphylococci  and  streptococci  may  also  be  seen  in  some 
cases.  In  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization  the  tissue  has  changed  from  a 
reddish-brown  to  a  grayish-white  color.  The  surface  is  moister,  the  exudate 
obtained  on  scraping  is  more  turbid,  the  granules  in  the  acini  are  less  dis- 
tinct, and  the  lung  tissue  is  still  more  friable.  Histologically,  in  gray 
hepatization,  it  is  seen  that  the  air-cells  are  densely  filled  with  leucocytes, 
the  fibrin  network  and  the  red  blood-corpuscles  have  disappeared.  A  more 
advanced  condition  of  gray  hepatization  is  that  known  as  purulent 
infiltration,  in  which  the  lung  tissue  is  softer  and  bathed  with  a  purulent 
fluid. 

The  stage  of  gray  hepatization  appears  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  process 
of  resolution.  The  exudate  is  softened,  the  cell  elements  are  disintegrated 
and  rendered  capable  of  absorption.  When  the  purulent  infiltration  of 
the  Inng  tiasue  reaches  the  grade  sometimes  seen  post  mortem,  it  is  prob- 
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able  that  resolution  could  not  take  place.  Small  abscess  cavities  may  aris^ 
and  by  their  fusion  larger  ones.  Often  in  one  lung,  or  even  in  one  lobe, 
the  various  stages  of  the  process  may  be  seen,  and  the  passage  of  the  en- 
gorgement into  red  hepatization  and  of  the  latter  into  the  gray  stage  can 
be  readily  traced. 

The  general  details  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  pneumonia  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  facts,  based  on  100  autopsies,  made  by  me  at 
the  General  Hospital,  Montreal:  In  51  cases  the  right  lung  was  aflEected; 
in  32,  the  left;  in  17,  both  organs.  In  27  cases  the  entire  lung,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  a  narrow  margin  at  the  apex  and  anterior  border,, 
was  consolidated.  In  34  cases,  the  lower  lobe  alone  was  involved;  in  13 
cases,  the  upper  lobe  alone.  When  double,  the  lower  lobes  were  usually 
affected  together,  but  in  three  instances  the  lower  lobe  of  one  and  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  other  were  attacked.  In  three  cases  also,  both  upper 
lobes  were  affected.  Occasionally  the  disease  involves  the  greater  part  of 
both  lungs;  thus,  in  one  instance  the  left  organ  with  the  exception  of  the 
anterior  border  was  uniformly  hepatized,  while  the  right  was  in  the  stage 
of  gray  hepatization,  except  a  still  smaller  pori;ion  in  the  corresponding 
region.  In  a  third  of  the  cases,  red  and  gray  hepatization  existed  together. 
In  22  instances  there  was  gray  hepatization.  As  a  rule  the  unaffected  por- 
tion of  the  lung  is  congested  or  a?dematous.  When  the  greater  portion  of 
a  lobe  is  attacked,  the  uninvolved  pari:  may  be  in  a  state  of  almost  gelati- 
nous cedema.  The  unaffected  lung  is  usually  congested,  pari;iculariy  at 
the  posterior  pari:.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  may  be  largely  due  ta 
post-mortem  subsidence.  The  uninflamed  portions  are  not  always  con- 
gested and  (edematous.  The  upper  lobe  may  be  dry  and  bloodless  when 
the  lower  lobe  is  uniformly  consolidated.  The  average  weight  of  a  normal 
lung  is  about  600  grammes,  while  that  of  an  inflamed  organ  may  be  1,500,. 
2,000,  or  even  2,500  grammes. 

The  bronchi  contain,  as  a  rule,  at  the  time  of  death  a  frothy  serous 
fluid,  rarely  the  tenacious  mucus  so  characteristic  of  pneumonic  sputum. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  usually  reddened,  rarely  swollen.  In  the  affected 
areas  the  smaller  bronchi  often  contain  fibrinous  plugs,  which  may  extend 
into  the  larger  tubes,  forming  perfect  casts.  The  bronchial  glands  are 
swollen  and  may  even  be  soft  and  pulpy.  The  pleural  surface  of  the  in- 
flamed lung  is  invariably  involved  when  the  process  becomes  superficial. 
Commonly,  there  is  only  a  thin  sheeting  of  exudate,  producing  slight 
turbidity  of  the  membrane.  In  only  two  of  the  hundred  instances  the 
pleura  was  not  involved.  In  some  cases  the  fibrinous  exudate  may  form  a 
creamy  layer  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  serous  exudation  of  variable  amount 
is  not  uncommon. 

Lesions  in  other  Organs. — The  heart  is  distended  with  firm,  tenacious 
coagula,  which  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  vessels  as  dendritic  moulds. 
In  no  other  acute  disease  do  we  meet  with  coagula  of  such  solidity  and 
firmness.  The  distention  of  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart  is  particu- 
larly marked.  The  left  chambers  are  rarely  distended  to  the  same  degree. 
The  spleen  is  often  enlarged,  though  in  only  35  of  the  100  eases  was  the 
weight  above  200  grammes.    The  kidneys  show  parenchymatous  swellings 
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turbidity  of  the  cortex,  and,  in  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases 
— 25  per  cent — chronic  interstitial  changes. 

Pericarditis  is  not  infrequent,  and  occurs  more  particularly  with  pneu- 
monia of  the  left  side  and  with  double  pneumonia.  In  5  of  the  100  autop- 
sies it  was  present,  and  in  4  of  them  the  lappet  of  lung  overlying  the  peri- 
cardium with  its  pleura  was  involved.  Endocarditis  is  more  frequent  and 
occurred  in  16  of  the  100  cases.  In  5  of  these  the  endocarditis  was  of  the 
simple  character;  in  11  the  lesions  were  ulcerative.  Fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart  is  not  common  except  in  protracted  cases. 

Meningitis  is  not  infrequently  found,  and  in  many  cases  is  associated 
with  malignant  endocarditis.  It  was  present  in  8  of  the  100  autopsies. 
Of  20  cases  of  meningitis  in  ulcerative  endocarditis  15  occurred  in  pneu- 
monia.    The  meningeal  inflammation  in  these  cases  is  usually  cortical. 

Croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  may  occur  in  other  parts.  A 
croupous  colitis,  as  pointed  out  by  Bristowe,  is  not  very  uncommon.  It 
occurred  in  5  of  my  100  post-mortems.  It  is  usually  a  thin,  flaky  exuda- 
tion, most  marked  on  the  tops  of  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
1  case  there  was  a  patch  of  croupous  gastritis,  covering  an  area  of  12  by 
8  cm.,  situated  to  the  left  of  the  cardiac  orifice. 

The  liver  shows  parenchymatous  changes  and  often  extreme  engorge- 
ment of  the  hepatic  veins. 

Symptoms. — Course  of  the  Disease  in  Typical  Cases, — We  know  but 
little  of  the  incubation  period  in  lobar  pneumonia.  It  is  probably  very 
short.  There  are  sometimes  slight  catarrhal  symptoms  for  a  day  or  two. 
As  a  rule,  the  disease  sets  in  abruptly  with  a  severe  chill,  which  lasts  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  or  longer.  In  no  acute  disease  is  an  initial  chill 
so  constant  or  so  severe.  The  patient  may  be  taken  abruptly  in  the  midst 
of  his  work,  or  may  awaken  out  of  a  sound  sleep  in  a  rigor.  The  tempera- 
ture taken  during  the  chill  shows  that  the  fever  has  already  begun.  If 
seen  shortly  after  the  onset,  the  patient  has  usually  features  of  an  acute 
fever,  and  complains  of  headache  and  general  pains.  Within  a  few  hours 
pain  in  the  side  develops,  often  of  an  agonizing  character;  a  short,  dry, 
painful  cough  begins,  and  the  respirations  are  increased  in  frequency. 
WTien  seen  on  the  second  or  third  day,  the  picture  in  typical  pneumonia 
is  quite  pathognomonic;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  that  presented  by  any 
other  acute  disease.  The  patient  lies  flat  in  bed,  often  on  the  affected 
side;  the  face  is  flushed,  particularly  one  or  both  cheeks;  the  breathing  is 
hurried,  accompanied  often  with  a  short  expiratory  grunt;  the  alae  nasi 
dilate  with  each  inspiration;  herpes  is  usually  present  on  the  lips  or  nose; 
the  eyes  are  bright,  the  expression  is  anxious,  and  there  is  a  frequent  short 
cough  which  makes  the  patient  wince  and  hold  his  side.  The  expectora- 
tion is  blood-tinged  and  extremely  tenacious.  The  temperature  may  be 
104**  or  105**.  The  pulse  is  full  and  bounding  and  the  pulse-respiration 
ratio  much  disturbed.  Examination  of  the  lung  shows  the  physical  signs 
of  consolidation — ^blowing  breathing  and  fine  rales.  After  persisting  for 
from  seven  to  ten  days  the  crisis  occurs,  and  with  a  fall  in  the  temperature 
the  patient  passes  from  the  condition  of  extreme  distress  and  anxiety  to  one 
of  comparative  comfort. 
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Special  Features.  — The  fever  rises  rapidly,  and  the  height  may  be 
104°  or  105®  within  twelve  hours.     Having  reached  the  fastigium,  it  is 
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BLACK,  TEMPERATURE  ;  RED,  PULSE  ;  ftLUE,  RESPIRATION. 

Chart  IX. — Fever,  pulse,  and  respirations  in  lobar  pneumonia. 

remarkably  constant.    Often  the  two-hour  temperature  chart  will  not  show 
for  two  days  more  than  a  degree  of  variation.    In  children  and  in  caaes 
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without  chill  the  rise  is  more  gradual.  In  old  persons  and  in  drunkards 
the  temperature  range  is  lower  than  in  children  and  in  healthy  individuals; 
indeed,  one  occasionally  meets  with  an  afebrile  pneumonia. 

The  Crisis. — After  the  fever  has  persisted  for  from  five  to  nine  or  ten 
days  there  is  an  abrupt  drop,  known  as  the  crisis,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  lobar  pneumonia.  The  day  of  the  crisis  is 
variable.  It  is  very  imcommon  before  the  third  day,  and  rare  after  the 
twelfth.  I  have  twice  seen  it  as  early  as  the  third  day.  From  the  time  of 
Ilippocrates  it  has  been  thought  to  be  more  frequent  on  the  uneven  days, 
particularly  the  fifth  and  seventh.  A  precritical  rise  of  a  degree  or  two 
may  occur.  In  one  case  the  temperature  rose  from  105°  to  nearly  107°,  and 
then  in  a  few  hours  fell  to  normal.  Not  even  after  the  chill  in  malarial 
fever  do  we  see  such  a  prompt  and  rapid  drop  in  the  temperature.  The 
usual  time  is  from  five  to  twelve  hours,  but  often  in  an  hour  there  may 
occur  a  fall  of  six  or  eight  degrees  (S.  West).  The  temperature  may  be 
subnormal  after  the  crisis,  as  low  as  96°  or  97°.  Usually  with  the  crisis 
there  is  an  abundant  sweat,  and  the  patient  sinks  into  a  comfortable 
sleep.  The  day  after  the  crisis  there  may  be  a  slight  post-critical  rise. 
A  pseudo-crisis  is  not  very  uncommon,  in  which  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
the  temperature  drops  from  104°  or  105°  to  102°,  and  then  rises  again. 
WTien  the  fall  takes  place  gradually  within  twenty-four  hours  it  is  called 
a  protracted  crisis.  If  the  fever  persists  beyond  the  twelfth  day,  the  fall 
is  likely  to  be  by  lysis.  In  children  this  mode  of  termination  is  common, 
and  occurred  in  one  third  of  a  series  of  183  cases  reported  by  Morrill. 
Occasionally  in  debilitated  individuals  the  temperature  drops  rapidly  just 
before  death;  more  frequently  there  is  an  ante-mortem  elevation.  In  cases 
ol  delayed  resolution  the  fever  may  persist  for  weeks.  The  crisis  is  the 
most  remarkable  single  phenomenon  of  pneumonia.  With  the  fall  in  the 
fever  the  respirations  become  reduced  almost  to  normal,  the  pulse  slows,  and 
the  patient  passes  from  perhaps  a  state  of  extreme  hazard  and  distress  to  one 
of  safety  and  comfort,  and  yet,  so  far  as  the  physical  examination  indicates, 
there  is  with  the  crisis  no  special  change  in  the  local  condition  in  the  lung. 

Pain, — There  is  early  a  sharp,  agonizing  pain,  generally  referred  to  the 
region  of  the  nipple  or  lower  axilla  of  the  affected  side,  and  much  aggra- 
vated on  deep  inspiration  and  on  coughing.  It  is  associated,  as  Aretaeus 
remarks,  with  involvement  of  the  pleura.  It  is  absent  in  central  pneu- 
monia, and  much  less  frequent  in  apex  pneumonia.  In  exceptional  cases 
the  pain  is  in  the  abdomen,  and  I  have  twice  known  the  suspicion  of 
appendicitis  raised  by  the  sudden  acute  onset  of  the  pain,  once  in  the 
region  of  the  navel  and  once  low  on  the  right  side.  The  pain  may  be 
severe  enough  to  require  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia. 

Dyspncea  is  an  almost  constant  feature.  Even  early  in  the  disease  the 
resj)iration8  may  be  30  in  the  minute,  and  on  the  second  or  third  day  be- 
tween 40  and  50.  The  movements  are  shallow,  evidently  restrained,  and 
if  the  patient  is  asked  to  draw  a  deep  breath  he  cries  out  with  the  pain. 
Expiration  is  frequently  interrupted  by  an  audible  grunt.  At  first  with  the 
increased  respiration  there  may  be  no  sensation  of  distress.  Later  this 
may  be  present  in  a  marked  degree.    In  children  the  respirations  may  be 
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80  or  even  100.  Many  factors  combine  to  produce  the  shortness  of  breath — 
the  pain  in  the  side,  the  toxaemia,  the  fever,  and  the  loss  of  function  in  a 
considerable  area  of  the  lung  tissue.  Sometimes  there  appear  to  be  nerv- 
ous factors  at  work.  That  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  consolidation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  after  the  crisis,  without  any  change  in  the  local 
condition  of  the  lung,  the  number  of  respirations  may  drop  to  normal. 
The  ratio  between  the  respirations  and  the  pulse  may  be  1  to  2  or  even  1  to 
1.5,  a  disturbance  rarely  so  marked  in  any  other  disease. 

Cough. — This  usually  comes  on  with  the  pain  in  the  side,  and  at  first  is 
dry,  hard,  and  without  any  expectoration.  Later  it  becomes  very  charac- 
teristic— frequent,  short,  restrained,  and  associated  with  great  pain  in  the 
side.  In  old  persons,  in  drunkards,  in  the  terminal  pneumonias,  and  some- 
times in  young  children  there  may  be  no  cough.  After  the  crisis  the  cough 
usually  becomes  much  easier  and  the  expectoration  more  easily  expelled. 
The  cough  is  sometimes  persistent,  continuous,  and  by  far  the  most  aggra- 
vated and  distressing  symptom  of  the  disease.  Paroxysms  of  coughing  of 
great  intensity  after  the  crisis  suggest  a  pleural  exudate. 

Sputum, — A  brisk  haemoptysis  may  be  the  initial  symptom.  At  first 
the  sputum  may  be  mucoid,  but  usually  after  twenty-four  hours  it  becomes 
blood-tinged,  viscid,  and  very  tenacious.  At  first  quite  red  from  the  un- 
changed blood,  it  gradually  becomes  rusty  or  of  an  orange  yellow.  The 
tenacious  viscidity  of  the  sputum  is  remarkable;  it  often  has  to  be  wiped 
from  the  lips  of  the  patient.  When  jaundice  is  present  it  may  be  green  or 
yellow.  In  low  types  of  the  disease  the  sputum  may  be  fluid  and  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  resembling  prune  juice.  The  amount  is  very  variable. 
In  children  and  in  old  people  there  may  be  none,  and  even  in  adults  cases 
are  not  very  uncommon  in  which  from  beginning  to  close  there  is  no  ex^ 
pectoration.  A  common  amount  is  from  150  to  300  cc.  daily.  After  the 
crisis  the  quantity  is  variable,  abundant  in  some  cases,  absent  in  others. 

Microscopically,  the  sputum  consists  of  leucocytes,  mucus  corpuscles, 
red  blood-corpuscles  in  all  stages  of  degeneration,  and  bronchial  and  alve- 
olar epithelium.  Ha^matoidin  crystals  are  occasionally  met  with.  Of  micro- 
organisms the  pneumococcus  is  usually  present,  and  sometimes  Friedlander's 
bacillus.  Very  interesting  constituents  are  small  cell  moulds  of  the  alveoli 
and  the  fibrinous  casts  of  the  bronchioles;  the  latter  may  be  very  plainly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  sometimes  may  form  good-sized  dendritic  casts. 
Chemically,  the  expectoration  is  particularly  rich  in  calcium  chloride. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  position  of  the  patient  is  not 
constant.  He  usually  rests  more  comfortably  on  the  affected  side,  or  he 
is  propped  up  with  the  spine  curved  toward  it.  Orthopnoea  is  not  nearly 
so  frequent  as  in  heart-disoaso. 

In  a  small  lesion  no  differences  may  bo  noted  between  the  sides;  aa 
a  rule,  movement  is  much  loss  on  the  affected  side,  which  may  look 
larger.  With  involvement  of  a  lower  lobe,  the  apex  on  the  same  side  may 
show  greater  movement.  The  compensatory  increased  movement  on  the 
sound  side  is  sometimes  very  noticeable  even  before  the  patient^s  chest 
is  bared.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  not  usually  obliterated.  When  the 
cardiac  lappet  of  the  left  upper  lobe  is  involved  there  may  be  a  marked 
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increase  in  the  area  of  visible  cardiac  pulsation.  Pulsation  of  the  affected 
lung  may  cause  a  marked  movement  of  the  chest  wall  (Graves).  Other 
points  to  be  noticed  in  the  inspection  are  the  frequency  of  the  respiration, 
the  action  of  the  accessory  muscles,  such  as  the  sterno-cleido-mastoids  and 
Bcaleni,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  with  each  inspiration. 

Mensuration  may  show  a  definite  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  side 
affected,  rarely  more,  however,  than  1  or  1^  cm. 

Palpation. — The  lack  of  expansion  on  the  affected  side  is  sometimes 
more  readily  perceived  by  touch  than  by  sight.  The  pleural  friction  may 
be  felt.  On  asking  the  patient  to  count,  the  voice  fremitus  is  greatly  in- 
creased in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  point  on  the  healthy  side. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  if  the  bronchi  are  filled  with  thick  secretion, 
or  if,  in  what  is  known  as  massive  pneumonia,  they  are  filled  with  fibriDous 
exudate,  the  tactile  fremitus  may  be  diminished.  It  is  always  well  to  ask 
the  patient  to  cough  before  testing  the  fremitus. 

Percussion. — In  the  stage  of  engorgement  the  note  is  higher  pitched 
and  may  have  a  somewhat  tympanitic  quality,  the  so-called  Skoda's  reso- 
nance. This  can  often  be  obtained  over  the  lung  tissue  just  above  a  con- 
solidated area.  When  the  lung  is  hepatized,  the  percussion  note  is  dull, 
the  quality  varying  a  good  deal  from  a  note  which  has  in  it  a  certain  tym- 
panitic quality  to  one  of  absolute  flatness.  There  is  not  the  wooden  flat- 
ness of  effusion  and  the  sense  of  resistance  is  not  so  great.  During  resolu- 
tion the  tympanitic  quality  of  the  percussion  note  usually  returns.  For 
weeks  or  months  after  convalescence  there  may  be  a  higher-pitched  note 
on  the  affected  side.  Among  variations  to  be  noticed  are  that  Wintrich's 
change  in  the  percussion  note  when  the  mouth  is  open  may  be  very  well 
marked  in  pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobe.  Occasionally  there  is  an  almost 
metallic  quality  over  the  consolidated  area,  and  when  this  exists  with  a 
very  pronounced  amphoric  quality  in  the  breathing  the  presence  of  a  cavity 
may  be  suggested.  In  deep-seated  pneumonias  there  may  be  for  several 
days  no  change  in  the  percussion  note,  and  in  a  few  rare  cases  percussion 
shows  no  change  throughout  the  disease. 

Auscultation. — Quiet,  suppressed  breathing  in  the  affected  part  is  often 
a  marked  feature  in  the  early  stage,  and  is  always  suggestive.  Very  early 
there  is  heard  at  the  end  of  inspiration  the  fine  crepitant  rale,  a  series  of 
minute  cracklings  heard  close  to  the  ear,  and  perhaps  not  audible  until  a 
full  breath  is  drawn.  This  is  probably  a  fine  pleural  crepitus,  as  J.  B. 
Learning  maintained;  it  is  usually  believed  to  be  produced  in  the  air-ccl^s 
and  finer  bronchi  by  the  separation  of  the  sticky  exudate.  At  this  stage, 
before  consolidation  has  occurred,  the  breath-sounds  may  be,  as  before  men- 
tioned, much  feebler  than  in  health,  but  on  drawing  a  long  breath  they 
may  have  a  harsh  quality,  to  which  the  term  broncho-vesicular  has  been 
applied.  In  the  stage  of  red  hepatization  and  when  dulness  is  well  de- 
fined, the  respiration  is  tubular,  similar  to  that  heard  in  health  over  the 
larger  bronchi.  With  this  blowing  breathing  there  may  be  no  rales,  and 
it  may  present  an  intensity  unknown  in  any  other  pulmonary  affection. 
It  is  simply  the  propagation  of  the  laryngeal  and  tracheal  sounds  through 
the  bronchi  and  the  consolidated  lung  tissue.     The  permeability  of  the 
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bronchi  is  essential  to  its  production.  Tubular  breathing  is  absent  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  massive  pneumonia  in  which  the  larger  bronchi  are  completely 
filled  with  exudation.  When  resolution  begins  mucous  rales  of  all  sizes  can 
be  heard.  At  first  they  are  small  and  have  been  called  the  rediix-crepitus. 
The  voice-sounds  are  transmitted  through  the  consolidated  lung  with  great 
intensity.  This  bronchophony  may  have  a  curious  nasal  quality  to  which 
the  term  oegophony  has  been  given.  There  are  cases  in  which  tihe  consoU- 
dation  is  deeply  seated — so-called  central  pneumonia,  in  which  the  phys- 
ical signs  are  slight  or  even  absent,  yet  the  cough,  the  rusty  expectoration, 
and  general  features  make  the  diagnosis  certain. 

(Hroolatory  Symptoms. — During  the  chill  the  pulse  is  small,  but  in 
the  succeeding  fever  it  becomes  full  and  bounding.  In  cases  of  moderate 
severity  it  ranges  from  100  to  116.  It  is  not  often  dicrotic.  In  strong, 
healthy  individuals  and  in  children  there  may  be  no  sign  of  failing  pulse 
throughout  the  attack.  With  extensive  consolidation  the  left  ventricle 
may  receive  a  very  much  diminished  amount  of  blood  and  the  pulse  in 
consequence  may  be  small.  In  the  old  and  feeble  it  may  be  small  aifd 
rapid  from  the  outset.  The  pulse  may  be  full,  soft,  very  deceptive,  and  of 
no  value  whatever  in  prognosis.  The  heart-sounds  are  usually  loud  and 
clear.  During  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  particularly  in  children,  bruits 
are  not  uncommon  both  in  the  mitral  and  in  the  pulmonic  areas.  The 
sei'ond  sound  over  the  pulmonary  artery  is  accentuated.  Attention  to  this 
sign  givi»s  a  valuable  indication  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lesser  circula- 
tion. With  distention  of  the  right  chambers  and  failure  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle to  empty  itsi^f  completely  the  pulmonary  second  sound  becomes  much 
less  distinct.  When  the  right  heart  is  engorged  there  may  be  an  increase 
in  the  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  With  gradual  heart  weakness 
and  signs  of  dilatation  the  long  jvause  is  greatly  shortened,  the  sounds 
approach  eaoli  other  in  tone  and  have  a  festal  character  (embryocardia). 

There  may  W  a  sudden  early  collajise  of  the  heart  with  very  feeble, 
rapid  pulse  and  inon*asing  cyantvsis,  I  have  known  this  to  occur  on  the 
thin!  day.  Even  wlien  tht^^  symptoms  are  very  serious  recovery  may  take 
place.  In  other  instanct^s  without  any  special  warning  death  may  occur 
even  in  n^bust,  prt^viously  healthy  men.*  The  heart  weakness  may  be  due 
to  j^ralysis  of  the  vasi>-motor  oontrt^  and  consequent  lowering  of  the  gen- 
eral arterial  pn\<surt\  The  soft,  easily  ci^mprt^ssed  pulse,  with  the  gray, 
ashy  faoios,  ivld  hands  and  ftvt,  the  clammy  jH*rspiration,  and  the  pn>- 
grt^ssive  pr\v<tration  tell  of  a  toxic  action  in  the  vaso-motor  centres.  This 
is  a  ft*aturt»  of  the  toxa^nia  to  which  RomK^rg  and  PSssler  have  called  atten- 
tion,   KmUn^anlitis  and  }HTicar\Htis  will  K»  ci^nsidertHJ  under  complications. 

FlwL — AnaMuia  is  rarx^lv  stvn,  IVllinc^T  has  i*alleil  attention  to  an 
oliim^mia  duo  to  the  lar>re  amount  of  exudate.  A  dtvrease  in  the  red  cells 
may  vHvur  at  tlie  time  of  the  irisis,  Thorx*  is  in  nuvt  I'asos  a  leucocTto^is, 
which  apjvars  tvirly,  |vn>ists,  aii^l  disap^var^  with  the  crisis.  The  lenco- 
cytt^  may  numWr  fn>m  l:?,iHH>  tv^  ti\^HH>  or  even  UH^jXH^  ;vr  cubic  milli- 
metrtv    The  fall  in  the  leUi\vuos  i^  often  slower  than  the  dn>p  in  the  fever. 


•  For  iIIustrmtiT«  ««»«  »*  lV>0Ky«»  in  IHi^umouMk  Awl  Jr.  M«d.  Sci,  Jaiu  18t7. 
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particularly  when  resolution  is  delayed.  The  annexed  chart  from  J.  S. 
killings'  paper  (J.  H.  H.  Bulletin,  No.  43)  shows  well  the  coincident  drop  in 
he  fever  and  in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes.  The  leucocytosis  bears  rela- 
ion  to  the  extent  of  the  exudate.  In  malignant  pneumonia  the  leucocytosis 
aay  be  absent,  and  in  any  case  the  continuous  absence  may  be  regarded  as 
a  unfavorable  sign.    Of  64  cases  studied  in  my  clinic  during  the  session 
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>f  1900-1901,  the  highest  leucocytosis  was  64,000,  the  lowest  1,400.  A 
triking  feature  in  the  blood-slide  is  the  richness  and  density  of  the  fibrin 
letwork.     This  corresponds  to  the  great  increase  in  the  fibrin  elements. 
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which  has  long  been  known  to  occur  in  pneumonia,  the  proportion  rising 
from  4  to  10  parts  per  thousand.  Hayem  describes  the  blood-plates  as 
greatly  increased.  As  stated,  the  micrococci  can  frequently  be  cultivated 
from  the  blood. 

Digestive  Organs. — The  tongue  is  white  and  furred,  and  in  severe 
toxic  cases  rapidly  becomes  dry.  Vomiting  is  not  unconunon  at  the  onset 
in  children.  The  appetite  is  lost.  Constipation  is  more  common  than 
diarrhoea.  A  distressing  and  sometimes  dangerous  symptom  is  meteorism. 
Fibrinous,  pneumococcic  exudates  may  occur  in  the  conjunctivae,  nose, 
mouth,  prepuce,  and  anus  (Gary).  The  liver  may  be  depressed  by  the  large 
right  lung,  or  enlarged  from  the  engorged  right  heart,  or  as  a  result  of 
the  infection.  The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  and  the  edge  can  be  felt 
during  a  deep  inspiration. 

Skin. — Among  cutaneous  symptoms  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
association  of  herpes  with  pneumonia.  Not  excepting  malaria,  we  see 
labial  herpes  more  frequently  in  this  than  in  any  other  disease,  occurring, 
as  it  does,  in  from  12  to  40  per  cent  of  the  cases.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of 
favorable  prognosis,  and  figures  have  been  quoted  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion. It  may  also  occur  on  the  nose,  genitals,  and  anus.  Its  significance 
and  relation  to  the  disease  are  unknown.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  theory  which  has  been  advanced,  that  it  is  an  external  expression 
of  a  neuritis  which  involves  the  pneumogastric  and  induces  the  pneumo- 
nia. At  the  height  of  the  disease  sweats  are  not  common,  but  at  the  crisis 
they  may  be  profuse.  Redness  of  one  cheek  is  a  phenomenon  long  recog- 
nized in  connection  with  pneumonia,  and  is  usually  on  the  same  side  as 
the  disease.    Jaundice  is  referred  to  among  the  complications. 

Urine. — Early  in  the  disease  it  presents  the  usual  febrile  characters 
of  high  color,  high  specific  gravity,  and  increased  acidity.  A  trace  of  albu- 
min is  very  common.  There  may  be  tube-casts  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
existence  of  albumin,  tube-casts,  and  blood  indicate  the  presence  of  an 
acute  nephritis.  The  urea  and  uric  acid  are  usually  increased  at  first,  but 
may  be  much  diminished  before  the  crisis,  to  increase  greatly  with  its  onset. 
Robert  Hutchison's  recent  researches  show  that  a  true  retention  of  chlo- 
rides within  the  body  takes  place,  the  average  amount  being  about  2  grams 
daily.  It  is  a  more  constant  feature  of  pneumonia  than  of  any  other 
febrile  disease,  and  this  being  the  case,  a  diminution  of  the  chlorides  in  the 
urine  may  be  of  value  in  the  diagnosis  from  pleurisy  with  eflhision  or  em- 
pyema. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  chlorides 
may  be  absent.     Haematuria  is  a  rare  complication. 

Cerebral  Symptoms. — IToadache  is  common.  Convtdsions  occur 
frequently  at  the  outset  in  children.  Apart  from  meningitis,  which  will 
be  considered  separately,  one  may  group  the  cases  with  marked  cerebral 
features  into — 

First,  the  so-called  cerebral  jmeuinonias  of  children,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease sets  in  with  a  convulsion  and  there  are  high  fever,  headache,  delirium, 
great  irritability,  muscular  tremor,  and  perhaps  retraction  of  the  head 
and  neck.  The  diagnosis  of  meningitis  is  usually  made,  and  the  local 
affection  mav  be  overlooked. 
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Secondly,  the  cases  with  maniacal  symptoms.  These  may  occur  at  the 
very  outset,  and  I  once  performed  an  autopsy  on  a  case  in  which  there  was 
BO  suspicion  whatever  that  the  disease  was  other  than  acute  mania.  The 
house  physician  should  give  instructions  to  the  nurses  to  watch  such  cases 
very  carefully.  On  March  22,  1894,  a  patient  who  had  been  doing  very 
well,  with  the  exception  of  slight  delirium,  while  the  orderly  was  out  of  the 
room  for  a  few  moments,  got  up,  raised  the  window,  and  jumped  out,  sus- 
taining a  fracture  of  the  leg  and  of  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  of  which 
he  died. 

Thirdly,  alcoholic  cases  with  the  features  of  delirium  tremens.  It 
should  be  an  invariable  rule,  even  if  fever  be  not  present,  to  examine  the 
lungs  in  a  case  of  mania  a  potu. 

Fourthly,  cases  with  toxic  features,  resembling  rather  those  of  uraemia. 
Without  a  chill  and  without  cough  or  pain  in  the  side,  a  patient  may  de- 
velop fever,  a  little  shortness  of  breath,  and  then  gradually  grow  dull  men- 
tally, and  within  three  days  be  in  a  condition  of  profound  toxaemia  with 
low,  muttering  delirium. 

It  is  stated  that  apex  pneumonia  is  more  often  accompanied  with  severe 
delirium.  Occasionally  the  cerebral  symptoms  develop  immediately  after 
the  crisis.  Mental  disturbance  may  persist  during  and  after  convalescence, 
and  in  a  few  instances  delusional  insanity  follows,  the  outlook  in  which  is 
favorable. 

CrOmplioationB. — Compared  with  tj'phoid  fever,  pneumonia  has  but 
few  complications  and  still  fewer  sequelae.  The  most  important  are  the 
following: 

Pleurisy  is  an  inevitable  event  when  the  inflammation  reaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung,  and  thus  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  complication.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  pleuritic  features  take  the  first  place — eases  to  which 
the  term  pleuro-pneumonia  is  applicable.  The  exudation  may  be  sero- 
fibrinous with  copious  effusion,  differing  from  that  of  an  ordinary  acute 
pleurisy  in  the  greater  richness  of  the  fibrin,  which  may  form  thick, 
tenacious,  curdy  layers.  Pneumonia  on  one  side  with  extensive  pleurisy 
on  the  other  is  sometimes  a  puzzling  complication  to  diagnose  and  an 
aspirator  needle  may  be  required  to  settle  the  question.  Empyema  is  one 
of  the  most  common  complications,  and  has  of  late  increased  in  frequency. 
During  the  eight  years,  1891-'98,  there  were  at  Guy's  Hospital  7  cases  of 
empyema  among  445  cases  of  pneumonia,  while  in  the  eight  years,  1891-'98, 
there  were  38  cases  among  896  cases  of  pneumonia  (Hale  While).  Influenza 
may  be  responsible  for  the  increase.  The  pneumococcus  is  usually  present; 
in  a  few  the  streptococcus,  in  which  case  the  prognosis  is  not  so  good. 
Recurrence  of  the  fever  after  the  crisis  or  persistence  of  it  after  the  tenth 
day  with  sweats,  leucocytosis,  and  perhaps  an  aggravation  of  the  cough, 
are  suspicious  symptoms.  Dulness  continues  at  the  base,  or  may  have 
extended.  The  breathing  is  feeble  and  there  are  no  rales.  Such  a  condition 
may  be  closely  simulated,  of  course,  by  the  thickened  pleura.  Exploratory 
aspiration  may  settle  the  question  at  once.  There  are  obscure  cases  in 
which  the  pus  has  been  found  only  after  operation,  as  the  collection  may 
be  very  small. 
8 
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Pericarditis  is  more  common  in  the  pneumonia  of  children,  particu- 
larly when  double,  and  it  is  said  with  the  pneumonia  of  the  left  side.  It 
is  particularly  apt  to  follow  or  to  be  associated  with  acute  rheumatism.  It 
was  present,  as  I  stated,  in  5  of  my  100  autopsies.  Though  usually  plastic, 
there  may  be  much  serous  effusion.  There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the 
diagnosis,  but  when  the  pneumonia  involves  the  portion  of  lung  covering 
the  pericardium,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  determining,  by  physical  signs, 
the  existence  of  fluid.  The  increase  in  the  dyspnoea,  the  greater  feebleness 
of  the  pulse,  and  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  heart-sounds  will  give  the 
most  valuable  indications.  In  some  instances  the  fluid  is  purulent.  Though 
a  very  serious  event,  it  is  surprising  how  often  recovery  takes  place  even 
in  the  most  desperate  cases  of  pneumonia  complicated  with  pericarditis, 
a  point  to  which  I  have  heard  Murchison  refer. 

Endocarditis  is  still  more  frequent,  and  in  my  100  autopsies  was  pres- 
ent in  16.  I  called  attention  in  the  Goulstonian  lectures  for  1885  to  the 
great  frequency  of  this  complication.  Of  209  cases  of  malignant  endo- 
carditis collected  from  the  literature,  54  occurred  in  this  disease.  Sub- 
sequent observations  have  fully  confirmed  this  statement.  Kanthack  found 
an  antecedent  pneumonia  in  14.2  per  cent  of  all  instances  of  infective  endo- 
carditis. It  is  much  more  common  in  the  left  heari;  than  in  the  right. 
It  is  particularly  liable  to  attack  persons  with  old  valvular  disease.  The 
pneumococcus  has  been  found  in  the  vegetations.  There  may  be  no  symp- 
toms indicative  of  this  complication  even  in  very  severe  cases.  It  may, 
however,  be  suspected  in  cases  (1)  in  which  the  fever  is  protracted  and 
irregular;  (2)  when  signs  of  septic  mischief  arise,  such  as  chills  and  sweats; 
(3)  when  embolic  phenomena  appear.  The  frequent  complication  of 
meningitis  with  the  endocarditis  of  pneumonia,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  gives  prominence  to  the  cerebral  symptoms  in  these  cases.  The 
physical  signs  may  be  ver}'  deceptive.  There  are  instances  in  which  no 
cardiac  murmurs  have  been  heard.  In  others  the  occurrence  under  ob- 
servation of  a  loud,  rough  murmur,  particularly  if  diastolic,  is  extremely 
suggestive. 

Myocarditis  is  rare. 

Ante-mortem  hoart-clots  are  excessively  rare.  In  protracted  cases 
thrombi  occasionally  form  in  the  veins,  usually  the  femoral  or  internal 
saphenous.  Welch  (Allbutt's  System)  has  collected  23  cases,  occurring 
usually  during  convalescence.  Phlegmasia  alba  dolens  sometimes  follows. 
The  condition  is  rarely  serious.  A  rare  complication  is  embolism  of  one 
of  the  larger  arteries.  I  saw  in  ^lontreal  an  instance  of  embolism  of  the 
femoral  artery  at  the  height  of  pneumonia,  which  necessitated  amputation 
at  the  thigh.  The  patient  recovered.  Aphasia  has  been  met  with  in  a  few 
instances,  setting  in  abruptly  with  or  without  hemiplegia. 

^fenin(Jitis  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  complication  of  pneumonia.  It 
varies  very  much  at  different  times  and  in  different  regions.  My  Montreal 
experience  is  rather  exceptional,  as  8  per  cent  of  the  fatal  cases  had  this 
complication.  It  usually  comes  on  at  the  height  of  the  fever,  and  in  the 
majority  c)f  the  cases  is  not  recognized  unless,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
base  is  involved,  which  is  not  common.     ^Meningitis  may  occur  later  in 
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the  disease,  and  is  then  more  easily  diagnosed.  In  some  cases  it  is  associ- 
ated \*ith  infective  endocarditis.  The  pneumococcus  has  been  found  in 
the  exudate. 

Peripheral  neuritis  is  a  rare  complication,  of  which  several  cases  have 
been  described.  I  saw  one  well-marked  instance  following  pneumonia  and 
influenza  in  the  spring  of  1890.  There  was  neuritis  of  the  left  arm  with 
considerable  wasting. 

Gastric  complications  are  rare.  A  croupous  gastritis  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  croupous  colitis  may  induce  severe  diarrhoea.  Jaundice 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  complications  of  pneumonia  and  occurs  with 
curious  irregularity  in  different  outbreaks  of  the  disease.  It  sets  in  early, 
is  rarely  very  intense,  and  has  not  the  characters  of  obstructive  jaundice. 
There  are  cases  in  which  it  assumes  a  very  serious  form.  The  mode  of  pro- 
duction is  not  well  ascertained.  It  does  not  appear  to  bear  any  definite 
relation  to  the  degree  of  hepatic  engorgement  and  it  is  not  always  due 
to  catarrh  of  the  ducts.    Possibly  it  may  be,  in  great  part,  haematogenous. 

Parotitis  occasionally  occurs,  commonly  in  association  with  endocar- 
ditis.   In  children  middle-ear  disease  is  not  an  infrequent  complication. 

Brighfs  disease  does  not  often  follow  pneumonia.  Peritonitis  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

The  relations  of  rheumatism  and  pneumonia  are  very  interesting.  The 
arthritis  may  precede  the  onset,  and  the  pneumonia,  possibly  with  endo- 
carditis and  pleurisy,  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  the  rheumatism.  In 
other  instances  at  the  height  of  an  ordinary  pneumonia  one  or  two  joints 
may  become  red  and  sore.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  crisis  has  occurred 
pains  and  swelling  may  come  on  in  the  joints. 

SelapBO. — There  are  cases  in  which  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh 
day  the  fever  subsides,  and  after  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  a 
day  or  two  a  rise  occurs  and  fever  may  persist  for  another  ten  days  or  even 
two  weeks.  Though  this  might  be  termed  a  relapse,  it  is  more  correct  to 
regard  it  as  an  instance  of  an  anomalous  course  of  delayed  resolution. 
Wagner,  who  has  studied  the  subject  carefully,  says  that  in  his  large  ex- 
perience of  1,100  cases  he  met  with  only  3  doubtful  cases.  When  it  does 
occur,  the  attack  is  usually  abortive  and  mild.  In  the  case  of  Z.  R.  (Medical 
Xo.  4223),  with  pneumonia  of  the  right  lower  lobe,  crisis  occurred  on 
the  seventh  day,  and  after  a  normal  temperature  for  thirteen  days  he  was 
discharged.  That  night  he  had  a  shaking  chill,  followed  by  fever,  and  he 
had  recurring  chills  with  reappearance  of  the  pneumonia.  In  a  second 
case  (Medical  No.  4538)  crisis  occurred  on  the  third  day,  and  there  was 
recurrence  of  pneumonia  on  the  thirteenth  day. 

Recurrence  is  more  common  in  pneumonia  than  in  any  other  acute 
disease.  Rush  gives  an  instance  in  which  there  were  28  attacks.  Other 
authorities  narrate  cases  of  8,  10,  and  even  more  attacks. 

Convalescence  in  pneumonia  is  usually  rapid,  and  sequelae  are  rare. 
After  the  crisis,  sudden  death  has  occurred  when  the  patient  has  got  up  too 
wxm.  Lusk,  of  Weymouth,  writes  of  such  a  case.  With  the  onset  of  fever 
and  persistence  of  the  leucocytes  the  affected  side  should  be  very  carefully 
examined  for  pleurisy.     With  a  persistence  of  the  dulness  the  physical 
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signs  may  be  obscure,  but  the  use  of  a  small  exploratory  needle  will  help 
to  clear  the  diagnosis. 

Clixiical  Varieties. — 1.  Local  variation  are  responsible  for  some  of 
the  most  marked  deviations  from  the  usual  type. 

Apex  pneumonia  is  said  to  be  more  often  associated  with  adynamic 
features  and  with  marked  cerebral,  symptoms.  The  expectoration  and 
cough  may  be  slight.  I  can  not  say  that  in  my  experience  the  cerebral 
symptoms  in  adults  have  been  more  marked  in  this  form,  nor  do  I  think 
it  necessarily  graver  than  if  situated  at  the  base. 

Migratory  or  creeping  pneumonia,  a  form  which  successively  involves 
one  lobe  after  the  other. 

Double  pneumonia  has  no  peculiarities  other  than  the  greater  danger 
connected  with  it. 

Massive  pneumonia  is  a  rare  form,  in  which  not  alone  the  air-cells  but 
the  bronchi  of  an  entire  lobe  or  even  of  a  lung  are  filled  with  the  fibrinous 
exudate.  The  auscultatory  signs  are  absent;  there  is  neither  fremitus  nor 
tubular  breathing,  and  on  percussion  the  lung  is  absolutely  flat.  It  closely 
resembles  pleurisy  with  effusion.  The  moulds  of  the  bronchi  may  be  ex- 
pectorated in  violent  fits  of  coughing. 

Central  Pneumonia. — The  inflammation  may  be  deep-seated  at  the 
root  of  the  lung  or  centrally  placed  in  a  lobe,  and  for  several  days  the  diag- 
nosis may  be  in  doubt.  It  may  not  be  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  that  a 
pleural  friction  is  detected,  or  that  dulness  or  blowing  breathing  and  rales 
are  recognized.  I  saw  in  1898  with  Dr.  Henry  Adler  and  Dr.  Chew  an 
instance  in  which  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  in  a  young,  thin-chested 
girl  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  pneumonia  were  present  without  any  phys- 
ical signs  other  than  a  few  clicking  rales  at  the  left  apex  behind.  The  thin- 
ness of  the  patient  greatly  facilitated  the  examination.  The  general  fea- 
tures of  pneumonia  continued,  and  the  crisis  occurred  on  the  seventh  day. 

2.  Pneuntonia  in  Infants. — It  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  newborn.  In 
infants  it  very  often  sets  in  with  a  convulsion.  The  summit  of  the  lung 
seems  more  frequently  involved  than  in  adults,  and  the  cerebral  symptoms 
are  more  marked.  The  torpor  and  coma,  particularly  if  they  follow  con- 
vulsions, and  the  preliminary'  stage  of  excitement,  may  lead  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  meningitis.    Pneumonic  sputum  is  rarely  seen  in  children. 

3.  Pneumonia  in  the  Aged. — The  disease  may  be  latent  and  set  in  with- 
out a  chill:  the  cough  and  expectoration  are  slight,  the  physical  signs  ill- 
defined  and  changeable,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  local  lesion. 

4.  Pneumonia  in  Alcoholic  Subjects. — The  onset  is  insidious,  the  symp- 
toms masked,  the  fever  slight,  and  the  clinical  picture  usually  that  of 
delirium  tremens.  The  themiomoter  alone  may  indicate  the  presence  of 
an  acute  disease.  Often  the  local  condition  is  overlooked,  as  the  patient 
makes  no  complaint  of  pain,  and  there  may  be  very  little  shortness  of 
breath,  no  cough,  and  no  sputum. 

5.  Terminal  Pneumonia. — The  wards  and  the  post-mortem  room  show 
ft  ver}'  striking  contrast  in  their  pneumonia  statistics,  owing  to  the  occur- 
rence of  what  may  be  called  terminal  pneumonia.     During  the  winter 
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months  patients  with  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  arterio-sclerosis, 
heart  disease,  Bright^s  disease,  and  diabetes  are  not  infrequently  carried 
off  by  a  pneumonia  which  may  give  few  or  no  signs  of  its  presence.  There 
may  be  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  with  increase  in  the  respirations, 
but  the  patient  is  near  the  end  and  perhaps  not  in  a  condition  in  which 
a  thorough  physical  examination  can  be  made.  The  autopsy  may  show 
pneumonia  of  the  greater  part  of  one  lower  lobe  or  of  the  apex,  which  had 
entirely  escaped  notice.  In  diabetic  patients  the  disease  often  runs  a  rapid 
and  severe  course,  and  may  end  in  abscess  or  gangrene. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  variations-  in  the  clinical  course  of  pneu- 
monia depend  probably  upon  the  severity,  possibly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
infective  agent.  Further  investigation  may  enable  us  to  say  how  far  the 
associated  organisms,  so  often  present,  may  be  responsible  for  the  differ- 
ences in  the  clinical  course. 

6.  Secondary  Pneumonias. — These  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  specific 
fevers,  pariiculariy  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  typhus,  influenza,  and  the 
plague.  Anatomically,  they  rarely  present  the  typical  form  of  red  or  gray 
hepatization.  The  surface  is  smoother,  not  so  dry,  and  it  is  often  a  pseudo- 
lobar  condition,  a  consolidation  caused  by  closely  set  areas  of  lobular  in- 
volvement. Histologically,  they  are  characterized  in  many  instances  by  a 
more  cellular,  less  fibrinous  exudate,  which  may  also  infiltrate  the  alveolar 
walls.  Bacteriologically,  a  large  number  of  different  organisms  have  been 
found,  the  specific  microbe  of  the  primary  disease,  usually  in  association 
with  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  or  the  staphylococcus;  in  some  instances 
the  colon  bacillus  has  been  present.  Finkler  has  attempted  to  separate  a 
special  fonn,  which  he  calls  the  acute  cellular  pneumonia,  to  which  most  of 
these  secondary  types  conform  and  which  have  the  histological  characters 
already  referred  to  (Die  Acuten  Lungenentziindungen,  1891). 

The  symptoms  of  the  secondary  pneumonias  often  lack  the  striking 
definiteness  of  the  primary  croupous  pneumonia.  The  pulmonary  features 
may  be  latent  or  masked  altogether.  There  may  be  no  cough  and  only  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  respirations.  The  lower  lobe  of  one  lung 
is  most  commonly  involved,  and  the  physical  signs  are  obscure  and  rarely 
amount  to  more  than  impaired  resonance,  feeble  breathing,  and  a  few 
crackling  rales.  In  some  instances  when  the  consolidation  is  extensive  the 
breathing  is  distinctly  tubular. 

7.  Epidemic  pneumonia  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
more  fatal,  and  often  displays  minor  complications  which  differ  in  differ- 
ent outbreaks.  In  some  the  cerebral  manifestations  are  very  marked;  in 
others,  the  cardiac;  in  others,  again,  the  gastro-intestinal. 

8.  Larval  Pneumonia, — Mild,  abortive  types  are  seen,  particularly  in 
institutions  when  pneumonia  is  prevailing  extensively.  A  patient  may 
have  the  initial  symptoms  of  the  disease,  a  slight  chill,  moderate  fever, 
a  few  indefinite  local  signs,  and  herpes.  The  whole  process  may  only  last 
for  two  or  three  days;  some  authors  recognize  even  a  one-day  pneumonia. 

9.  Asthenic,  Toxic,  or  Typhoid  Pneumonia. — The  toxjemic  features 
dominate  the  scene  throughout.  The  local  lesions  may  be  slight  in  extent 
and  the  subjective  phenomena  of  the  disease  absent.    The  nervous  symp- 
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toms  usually  predominate.  There  are  delirium,  prostration,  and  early 
weakness.  Very  frequently  there  is  jaundice.  Gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
may  be  present,  particularly  diarrhoea  and  meteorism.  In  such  a  case,  seen 
about  the  end  of  the  first  week,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  con- 
dition is  one  of  asthenic  pneumonia  or  one  of  typhoid  fever  which  has  set 
in  with  early  localization  in  the  lung.  Here  the  Widal  reaction  would  be 
an  important  aid.  In  these  cases  there  is  really  a  pneiunococcus  septi- 
caemia, and  the  organisms  may  sometimes  be  isolated  from  the  blood. 
Possibly,  too,  there  is  a  mixed  infection,  and  the  streptococcus  pyogenes 
may  be  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  toxic  features  of  the  disease. 

10.  Association  of  Pneumonia  with  other  Diseases, — (a)  With  Malaria, 
— A  malarial  pneumonia  is  described  by  many  observers  and  thought  to  be 
particularly  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  One  hears  of  it,  in- 
deed, even  where  true  malaria  is  rarely  seen.  With  our  large  experience  in 
malaria,  amounting  now  to  nearly  2,000  cases,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  pneumonia  patients  every  year,  we  have  only  had  a  few  cases  in  which 
the  latter  disease  has  set  in  during  malarial  fever,  or  vice  versa.  In 
either  case  the  malaria  yields  promptly  to  the  action  of  quinine.  So  far  as 
the  Southern  States  are  concerned,  the  question  of  a  special  form  was 
thrashed  out  years  ago  in  a  discussion  between  Manson  and  W.  T.  Howard, 
and  was  decided  in  the  negative.  A  form  of  pneumonia  directly  dependent 
upon  the  malarial  parasite  is  unknown.  We  have  not  been  able  to  recog- 
nize here  a  pneumonia  which  is  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  malarial 
poison.  Such  a  case  as  the  following  we  see  occasionally:  A  patient  was 
admitted,  March  16,  1894,  with  tertian  malarial  fever.  The  lungs  were 
clear.  A  pneumonia  began  thirty-six  hours  after  admission.  Qmnine  was 
given  that  evening,  and  the  malarial  organisms  rapidly  disappeared  from 
the  blood.  There  was  successive  involvement  of  the  right  lower,  the  middle, 
and  the  left  lower  lobe.  The  temperature  fell  by  crisis  on  the  24th,  and 
there  were  no  features  in  the  disease  whatever  suggestive  of  malaria.  In 
other  instances  we  have  found  a  chill  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  pneu- 
monia to  be  associated  with  a  malarial  infection,  and  quinine  has  rapidly 
and  promptly  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  parasites  from  the  blood. 

{!))  Pneumonia  and  Acute  Rheumatism. — We  have  already  spoken  under 
complications  of  this  association,  which  is  more  frequently  seen  in  children. 

(c)  Pneumonia  and  Tuberculosis. — ^lany  subjects  of  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  die  of  an  acute  croupous  pneumonia.  A  point  to  be  specially 
borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  acute  tuberculous  pneumonia  may  set  in 
with  all  the  features  and  phvsical  signs  of  fibrinous  pneumonia  (see  page 
290). 

For  the  consideration  of  the  association  of  pneumonia  with  typhoid 
fever  and  influenza,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sections  on  those  diseases. 

11.  Post-operation  Pneumonia. — Before  the  days  of  anaesthesia,  lobar 
pneumonia  was  a  well-recognized  cause  of  death  after  surgical  injuries  and 
operations.  Norman  Cheevers,  in  an  early  number  of  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,  calls  attention  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death 
after  surgical  procedures,  and  Erichsen  states  that  of  41  deaths  after  sur- 
gical injuries  23  cases  exhibited  signs  of  pneumonia.     The  lobular  form 
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is  the  most  frequent.    I  have  already  referred  to  the  contusion-pneumonia 
described  by  Litten. 

12.  Ether  Pneumonia, — The  question  of  a  direct  relation  between  ether 
narcosis  and  pneumonia  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  years,  having 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Guy's  Hospital.  The  statistics  are  by  no 
means  unanimous.  Prescott,  of  Boston,  in  40,000  cases  found  only  3  of 
acute  lobar  pneumonia.  The  London  anaesthetists,  particularly  Hewitt 
and  Silk,  seem  also  to  have  had  a  fortunate  experience,  Silk  having  found 
among  5,000  cases  13  of  pneumonia;  8  of  these  were  tongue  or  jaw  cases. 
The  German  experience  is  very  different.  Von  Beck  states  that,  owing  to 
the  injurious  after-effects  upon  the  respiratory  tract,  the  use  of  ether  has 
been  largely  restricted  in  Czemy's  clinic.  Gurlt  reports  52,177  cases,  with 
30  cases  of  pneumonia  and  15  deaths.  Of  15  cases  of  pneumonia  following 
anaesthesia  on  the  surgical  side  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  12  were 
broncho-pneumonias;  there  were  7  deaths  and  8  recoveries;  79  per  cent  of 
the  cases  followed  abdominal  section  or  hernia  operations.  Czerny  sug- 
gests that  the  relation  of  these  ether  pneumonias  to  abdominal  operations 
is  associated  with  the  pain  on  coughing,  which  leads  to  an  accumulation 
of  secretion,  and  through  this  to  retention  or  aspiration  pneumonia. 
Among  the  various  views  brought  forward  to  account  for  it  are  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  ether,  causing  chilling  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  chill- 
ing of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  operation,  infection  from  the  inhaler,  and 
direct  action  of  the  ether. 

The  probability  is  that  the  prolonged  etherization  lowers  the  vitality 
of  the  tissues  of  the  finer  bronchi  and  permits  the  pathogenic  organisms 
(which  are  almost  always  present)  to  do  their  work.  The  pneumonia  is 
more  frequently  lobular  than  lobar.  Neuwerck,  and  subsequently  Whitney, 
have  suggested  thorough  disinfection  of  the  mouth  and  throat  before 
operation. 

13.  Delayed  Resolution  in  Pneumonia. — The  lung  is  restored  to  its  nor- 
mal state  partly  by  the  expectoration  of  the  exudate,  partly  by  its  liquefac- 
tion and  absorption.  There  are  cases  in  which  resolution  takes  place  rapidly 
without  any  increase  in  (or,  indeed,  without  any)  expectoration;  on  the 
other  hand,  during  resolution  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  sputa  the 
little  plugs  of  fibrin  and  leucocjrtes  which  have  been  loosened  from  the 
air-cells  and  expelled  by  coughing.  In  a  majority  of  cases  both  processes 
are  probably  at  work.  A  variable  time  is  taken  in  the  restoration  of  the 
lung.  Sometimes  within  a  week  or  ten  days  the  dulness  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, the  breath-sounds  become  clear,  and,  so  far  as  physical  signs  are 
any  guide,  the  lung  seems  perfectly  restored.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
in  any  case  of  pneumonia  with  extensive  pleurisy  a  certain  amount  of 
dulness  will  persist  for  months,  owing  to  thickening  of  the  pleura. 

Delayed  resolution  is  a  condition  which  causes  much  anxiety  to  the 
physician.  While  it  is  perhaps  more  frequent  in  debilitated  persons,  yet 
it  is  met  with  in  robust,  previously  healthy  individuals,  and  in  cases  which 
have  had  a  very  typical  onset  and  course.  The  condition  is  stated  to  be 
most  frequent  in  apex  pneumonia.    Venesection  has  been  assigned  as  a 
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cause.  There  is  no  question  that  the  solid  exudate  can  persist  for  weeks 
and  yet  the  integrity  of  the  lung  may  ultimately  be  restored.  Grissole  de- 
scribes the  lung  from  a  patient  who  died  on  the  sixtieth  day,  in  which  the 
affected  part  showed  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  the  acute  stage. 

Clinically,  there  are  several  groups  of  cases:  First,  those  in  which  the 
crisis  occurs  naturally,  the  temperature  falls  and  remains  normal,  but  the 
local  features  persist — well-marked  flatness  with  tubular  breathing  and 
rales.  Resolution  may  occur  very  slowly  and  gradually,  taking  from  two 
to  three  weeks.  In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  temperature  falls  by  lysis, 
and  with  the  persistence  of  the  local  signs  there  is  slight  fever,  sometimes 
sweats  and  rapid  pulse.  The  condition  may  persist  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
or,  as  in  one  of  my  cases,  for  eleven  weeks,  and  ultimately  perfect  resolution 
occur.  During  all  this  time  there  may  be  little  or  no  sputum.  The  prac- 
titioner is  naturally  much  exercised,  and  he  dreads  lest  tuberculosis  should 
supervene.  In  a  third  group  the  crisis  occurs  or  the  fever  falls  by  lysis, 
but  the  consolidation  persists  and  there  may  be  intense  bronchial  breath- 
ing, with  few  or  no  rales,  or  the  fever  may  recur  and  the  patient  may  die 
exhausted.  In  1  of  my  100  autopsies  a  patient,  aged  fifty-eight,  had 
died  on  the  thirty-second  day  from  the  initial  chill.  The  right  lung  was 
solid,  grayish  in  color,  firm,  and  presented  in  places  a  translucent,  semi- 
homogeneous  aspect.  In  these  areas  the  alveolar  walls  were  thickened,  and 
the  plugs  filling  the  air-cells  were  undergoing  transformation  into  new 
connective  tissue.  This  fibroid  induration  may  proceed  gradually  and  be 
associated  with  shrinkage  of  the  affected  side,  and  the  gradual  production 
of  a  cirrhosis  or  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia. 

Ordinary  fibrinous  pneumonia  never  terminates  in  tuberculosis.  The 
instances  of  caseous  pneumonia  and  softening  which  have  followed  an 
acute  pneumonic  process,  have  been  from  the  outset  tuberculous  (see  page 
290). 

14.  Termination  in  Abscess. — This  occurred  in  4  of  my  100  autopsies. 
Usually  the  lung  breaks  down  in  limited  areas  and  the  abscesses  are  not 
large,  but  they  may  fuse  and  involve  a  considerable  proportion  of  a  lobe. 
The  condition  is  rccopiizod  by  the  sputum,  which  is  usually  abundant  and 
contains  pus  and  elastic  tissue,  sometimes  cholesterin  crystals  and  haema- 
toidin  crj'stals.  The  cough  is  often  paroxysmal  and  of  great  severity; 
usually  the  fever  is  remittent,  or  in  protracted  cases  intermittent  in  char- 
acter, and  there  may  be  ])ronoiincod  hectic  s>Tnptoras.  WTien  a  case  is 
seen  for  the  first  time  it  may  be  diificult  to  determine  whether  it  is  one 
of  abscess  of  the  lung  or  a  local  ein]>ya»ma  which  has  perforated  the 
lung. 

15.  Gangrene. — This  is  most  commonly  seen  in  old  debilitated  persons. 
It  was  present  in  3  of  my  100  autopsies.  It  very  often  occurs  with  abscess. 
The  gangrene  is  associated  with  the  growth  of  the  saprophytic  bacteria  on 
a  soil  made  favorable  by  the  presence  of  the  ]>neumococcus  or  the  strepto- 
coccus. Clinically,  the  gan^^renc  is  rendered  ver}'  evident  by  the  horribly 
fetid  odor  of  the  expectoration  and  its  ehnracteristic  features.  In  some 
instances  the  gangrene  may  be  f(»und  post-mortem  when  clinically  there 
has  not  been  any  evidence  of  its  existence. 
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PrognosiB. — Pneumonia  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  acute  diseases,  killing 
more  than  diphtheria,  and  outranking  even  consumption  as  a  cause  of  death. 

Hospital  statistics  show  that  the  mortality  ranges  from  20  to  40  per 
cent.  Of  1,012  cases  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  the  mortality 
was  20.4  per  cent.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat  more  fatal  in  southern 
climates.  Of  3,969  cases  treated  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans, 
the  death-rate  was  38.01  per  cent.  Our  mortality  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  is  about  25  per  cent  in  the  whites  and  30  per  cent  in  the  colored. 
In  ?04  cases  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  the  mortality  was  29  per  cent. 
At  the  Boston  City  Hospital  in  1,443  cases  the  mortality  was  29.1  per  cent. 
It  has  been  urged  that  the  mortality  in  this  disease  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  this  increase  with  the 
expectant  plan  of  treatment  at  present  in  vogue.  But  the  careful  and  thor- 
ough analysis  by  C.  N.  Townsend  and  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  of  1,000  cases  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  indicates  clearly  that,  when  all  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  consideration,  this  conclusion  is  not  justified. 
They  found  that  when  all  fatal  cases  over  fifty  years  of  age  were  omitted, 
and  those  patients  who  were  delicate,  intemperate,  or  the  subject  of  some 
complication,  there  was  very  little  variation  from  decade  to  decade,  and 
that,  excluding  these  cases,  the  rate  was  but  little  over  10  per  cent.  In 
answer  to  the  assertion  that  the  modified  treatment  is  in  part  responsible 
for  the  increased  mortality,  these  authors  show  clearly  that  the  rise  in 
death-rate  took  place  in  the  period  prior  to  1860,  when  the  treatment  was 
entirely  or  in  great  part  heroic. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  708  cases  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  by 
Hadden,  H.  W.  G.  McKenzie,  and  W.  W.  Ord,  the  mortality  progressively 
increases  from  the  twentieth  year,  rising  from  3.7  per  cent  under  that  age 
to  22  per  cent  in  the  third  decade,  30.8  per  cent  in  the  fourth,  47  per  cent 
in  the  fifth,  51  per  cent  in  the  sixth,  65  per  cent  in  the  seventh  decade. 
Of  223,730  cases  collected  by  Wells  from  various  sources,  40,276  died,  a 
mortality  of  18.1  per  cent. 

The  mortality  in  private  practice  varies  greatly.  E.  P.  Howard  treated 
170  cases  with  only  6  per  cent  of  deaths.  Fussell  has  recently  reported  134 
eases  with  a  mortality  of  17.9  per  cent.  The  mortality  in  children  is  some- 
times very  low.  Morrill  has  recently  reported  6  deaths  in  123  cases  of  frank- 
pneumonia.    On  the  other  hand,  Goodhart  had  25  deaths  in  120  cases. 

The  following  are  among  the  circumstances  which  influence  the  prog- 
nosis: 

Age. — As  Sturges  remarks,  the  old  are  likely  to  die,  the  young  to  re- 
cover. Under  one  year  it  is  more  fatal  than  between  two  and  five.  Fus- 
sell lost  5  out  of  8  cases  in  yearlings.  At  about  sixty  the  death-rate  is  very 
high,  amounting  to  60  or  80  per  cent.  So  fatal  is  it  in  this  country,  at  least, 
that  one  may  say  that  to  die  of  pneumonia  is  the  natural  end  of  old  people. 

As  already  stated,  the  disease  is  more  fatal  in  the  negro  than  in  the 
white  race. 

Previous  habits  of  life  and  the  condition  of  bodily  health  at  the  time 
of  the  attack  form  the  most  important  factors  in  the  prognosis  of  pneu- 
monia.   In  analyzing  a  series  of  fatal  cases  one  is  very  much  impressed  with 
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the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  organs  show  signs  of  degeneration.  In 
25  of  my  100  autopsies  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  the  kidneys 
showed  extensive  interstitial  changes.  Individuals  debilitated  from  sick- 
ness or  poor  food,  hard  drinkers,  and  that  large  class  of  hospital  patients, 
composed  of  robust-looking  laborers  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
sixty,  whose  organs  show  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  and  who  have  by  excesses 
in  alcohol  weakened  the  reserve  power,  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  disease. 
Very  few  fatal  cases  occur  in  robust,  healthy  adults.  Some  of  the  statistics 
given  by  army  surgeons  show  better  than  any  others  the  low  mortality  from 
pneumonia  in  healthy  picked  men.  The  death-rate  in  the  German  army 
in  over  40,000  cases  was  only  3.6  per  cent. 

Certain  complications  and  terminations  are  particularly  serious.  The 
meningitis  of  pneumonia  is  probably  always  fatal.  Endocarditis  is  ex- 
tremely grave,  much  more  so  than  pericarditis.  Apart  from  these  serious 
complications,  the  fatal  event  in  pneumonia  is  due  either  to  a  gradual 
toxaemia  or  to  mechanical  interference  with  the  respiration  and  circulation. 

Toxamia  is  the  important  prognostic  feature  in  the  disease,  to  which  in 
a  majority  of  the  cases  the  degree  of  pyrexia  and  the  extent  of  consolidation 
are  entirely  subsidiary.  It  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  lung 
involved.  A  severe  and  fatal  toxaemia  may  occur  with  the  consolidation 
of  only  a  small  part  of  one  lobe.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  with  com- 
plete solidification  of  one  lung  may  have  no  signs  of  a  general  infection. 
The  question  of  individual  resistance  seems  to  be  the  most  important  one, 
and  one  sees  even  most  robust-looking  individuals  fatally  stricken  within 
a  few  days. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  of  late  upon  the  factor  of  leucocytosis  as  an 
clement  in  the  prognosis.  A  very  slight  or  complete  absence  of  a  leuco- 
oytosis  is  repirdtxl  as  very  unfavorable.  Of  the  64  cases  in  my  wards 
during  the  session  of  1;HK)-1901  all  the  low  counts  were  in  fatal  cases. 
The  lowest  counts  in  5  fatal  cases  were  1,400,  2,800,  5,000,  2,250,  and  3,660. 
As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  continuous  absence  of  leucocytosis  is 
unfavoral>le. 

Death  from  diri»t*t  interference  with  the  function  of  respiration  is  rare. 
It  may  happen  in  extensive  double  pneumonia,  but  even  with  involvement 
of  a  very  large  section  of  botli  lungs  recovery  may  take  place.  A  very  im- 
jH^rtant  element  in  the  ])n>gnosis  is  the  condition  of  the  heart,  from  failure 
of  which  quite  as  many  tlie  as  from  the  intoxication.  The  heart  weakness 
may  be  due  either  to  the  specific  action  of  the  ]M>ison,  to  the  prolonged 
fever,  or  to  over-ilistention  «>f  tlie  right  chambers.  All  three  factors  may 
be  at  work  together.  1  have  aln^ady  refemHl  to  the  sudden  onset  of  serious 
canliac  weakness:  more  commonly  there  is  a  gradually  increased  rapidity 
with  increasing  weakness  of  tlu^  lu^art  muscle.  The  pulse  is  not  always  a 
Siife  guide;  since,  as  1  nu'ntit^nrd  bt^fore,  it  may  Iv  ftill  and  soft  and  not 
very  rapid  within  a  few  liours  oi  a  fatal  termination,  even  in  cases  without 
pronounced  toxaMuia. 

Diagnosis.- -No  dis«Mise  is  n\on»  readily  riH\\jrnirtHl  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  cases.  Tlie  external  charaeters,  the  sputa,  and  the  physical  signs 
combine  to  make  one  of  the  clearest  of  clinical  pictures.     After  a  stildjf 
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in  the  post-mortem  room  of  my  own  and  others'  mistakes,  I  think  that 
the  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia  of  adults  is  rarely  overlooked.  Errors  are 
particularly  liable  to  occur  in  the  intercurrent  pneumonias,  in  those  com- 
plicating chronic  affections,  and  in  the  disease  as  met  with  in  children,  the 
aged,  and  drunkards.  Tuberculo-pneumonic  phthisis  is  frequently  con- 
founded with  pneumonia.  Pleurisy  with  effusion  is,  I  believe,  not  often 
mistaken  except  in  children.  The  diagnostic  points  will  be  referred  to 
under  pleurisy. 

In  diabetes,  Bright's  disease,  chronic  heart-disease,  pulmonary  phthisis, 
and  canoer,  an  acutis  pneumonia  often  ends  the  scene,  and  is  frequently 
overlooked.  In  these  cases  the  temperature  is  perhaps  the  best  index, 
and  should,  more  particularly  if  cough  develops,  lead  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  lungs.  The  absence  of  expectoration  and  of  pulmonary  symp- 
toms may  make  the  diagnosis  very  difficult. 

In  children  there  are  two  special  sources  of  error;  the  disease  may  be 
entirely  masked  by  the  cerebral  symptoms  and  the  case  mistaken  for  one 
of  meningitis.  It  is  remarkable  in  these  cases  how  few  indications  there 
are  of  pulmonary  trouble.  The  other  condition  is  pleurisy  with  effusion, 
which  in  children  often  has  deceptive  physical  signs.  The  breathing  may 
be  intensely  tubular  and  tactile  fremitus  may  be  present.  The  exploratory 
needle  is  sometimes  required  to  decide  the  question.  In  the  old  and  de- 
bilitated a  knowledge  that  the  onset  of  pneumonia  is  insidious,  and  that 
the  syinptoms  are  ill-defined  and  latent,  should  put  the  practitioner  on  his 
guard  and  make  him  very  careful  in  the  examination  of  the  lungs  in  doubt- 
ful cases.  In  chronic  alcoholism  the  cerebral  83rmptom8  may  predominate 
and  completely  mask  the  local  process.  As  mentioned,  the  disease  may 
assume  the  form  of  violent  mania,  but  more  commonly  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  delirium  tremens.  In  any  case  rapid  pulse,  rapid  respiration,  and 
fever  are  symptoms  which  should  invariably  excite  suspicion  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs.  Under  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  will  be  found  the  points 
of  differential  diagnosis  between  pneumonia  and  that  disease. 

Pneumonia  is  rarely  confounded  with  ordinary  consumption,  but  to 
differentiate  acute  tuberculo-pneumonic  phthisis  is  often  difficult.  The 
case  may  set  in  with  a  chill.  It  may  be  impossible  to  determine  which 
condition  is  present  until  softening  occurs  and  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle 
bacilli  appear  in  the  sputum.  A  similar  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in 
children.  With  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia  is  not  infrequently  confounded. 
There  are  instances  of  pneumonia  with  the  local  signs  well  marked  in 
which  the  patient  rapidly  sinks  into  what  is  known  as  the  typhoid  state, 
with  dry  tongue,  rapid  pulse,  and  diarrhoea.  Unless  the  case  is  seen  from 
the  outset  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the 
malady.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  set  in 
with  symptoms  of  lobar  pneumonia — the  so-called  pneumo-typhus.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  in  such  a  case  unless  the 
characteristic  eruption  develops  or  the  Widal  reaction  be  found. 

Prophylaxis. — The  question  of  the  prevention  of  pneumonia  is  a 
difficult  one,  which  has  hardly  yet  come  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
knowledge.    More  care  should  be  taken  with  pneumonic  sputum  than  has 
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been  done  heretofore,  and  it  should  be  carefully  disinfected.  Individuals 
who  have  had  pneumonia  should  be  specially  careful  to  keep  the  mouth 
and  throat  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  any  house  in  which  several  cases  of 
pneumonia  have  occurred  in  rapid  succession  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
infected. 

Treatment. — Pneumonia  is  a  self-limited  disease,  which  can  neither 
be  aborted  nor  cut  short  by  any  known  means  at  our  command.  Even 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  it  may  terminate  abruptly  and 
naturally,  without  a  dose  of  medicine  having  been  administered.  A  patient 
was  admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh 
day  after  the  chill,  in  which  he  had  been  seen  by  one  of  my  assistants,  who 
had  ordered  him  to  go  to  a  hospital.  He  remained,  however,  in  his  house 
alone,  without  assistance,  taking  nothing  but  a  little  milk  and  bread  and 
whisky,  and  was  brought  into  the  hospital  by  the  police  in  a  condition  of 
active  delirium.  That  night  his  temperature  was  105°  and  his  pulse  above 
120.  In  his  delirium  he  came  near  escaping  through  the  window  of  the 
ward.  The  following  morning — the  eighth  day — the  crisis  occurred,  and 
at  ward  class  his  temperature  was  below  98°.  The  entire  lower  lobe  of  the 
right  side  was  found  involved,  and  he  entered  upon  a  rapid  convalescence. 
So  also,  under  the  favoring  circumstances  of  good  nursing  and  careful 
diet,  the  experience  of  many  physicians  in  different  lands  has  shown  that 
pneumonia  runs  its  course  in  a  definite  time,  terminating  sometimes  spon- 
taneously on  the  third  or  the  fifth  day,  or  continuing  until  the  tenth  or 
twelfth. 

There  is  no  specific  treatment  for  pneumonia.  The  young  practitioner 
may  bear  in  mind  that  patients  are  more  often  damaged  than  helped  by 
the  promiscuous  drugging,  which  is  still  only  too  prevalent. 

1.  General  Management  of  a  Case. — The  same  careful  hygiene  of  the 
bed  and  of  the  sick-room  should  be  carried  out  as  in  typhoid  fever.  The 
patient  should  not  be  too  much  bundled  up  with  clothing.  For  the  heavy 
flannel  undershirts  sliould  be  substituted  a  thin,  light  flannel  jacket,  open 
in  front,  which  ena])le8  the  physician  to  make  his  examinations  without 
unnecessarily  disturbing  tlie  patient.  The  room  should  be  bright  and 
light,  letting  in  the  sunshine  if  possible,  and  thoroughly  well  ventilated. 
Only  one  or  two  persons  should  be  allowed  in  the  room  at  a  time.  Even 
when  not  called  for  on  account  of  the  high  fever,  the  patient  should  be 
carefully  s[>onged  each  day  with  tepid  water.  This  should  be  done  with 
as  little  disturbance  as  possible.  S})ecial  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
mouth  and  gums  cleansed. 

2.  Diet. — Plain  water,  a  ploasiint  table  water,  or  lemonade  should  be 
given  freely.  When  the  ]mtient  is  delirious  the  water  should  be  given  at 
fixed  intervals.  The  food  should  ]>e  liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  milk, 
either  alone  or,  better,  mixed  with  Uhh]  prepared  from  some  one  of  the 
cereals,  and  eggs,  either  soft  ]><>iled  or  raw. 

3.  Sperini  Treatment. — Oortain  monsuros  are  believed  to  have  an  influ- 
ence in  arresting,  controlling,  or  cutting  short  the  disease.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  practitioner  to  nrrivo  at  satisfactory  conclusions  on  this  ques- 
tion in  a  disease  so  singularly  variable  in  its  course.    How  natural,  when 
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on  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  crisis  occurs  and  convalescence  sets  in,  to 
attribute  the  happy  result  to  the  effect  of  some  special  medication!  How 
easy  to  forget  that  the  same  unexpected  early  recoveries  occur  under 
other  conditions!  The  following  are  among  the  measures  which  may  be 
helpful: 

(a)  Bleeding. — The  reproach  of  Van  Helmont,  that  "  a  bloody  Moloch 
presides  in  the  chairs  of  medicine,"  can  not  be  brought  against  this  gen- 
eration of  physicians.  Before  Louis'  iconoclastic  paper  on  bleeding  in 
pneumonia  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  almost  criminal  to  treat  a  case 
without  venesection.  We  employ  it  nowadays  much  more  than  we  did 
a  few  years  ago,  but  more  often  late  in  the  disease  than  early.  To  bleed 
at  the  very  onset  in  robust,  healthy  individuals  in  whom  the  disease  sets 
in  with  great  intensity  and  high  fever  is,  I  believe,  a  good  practice.  I  have 
seen  instances  in  which  it  was  very  beneficial  in  relieving  the  pain  and  the 
dyspnoea,  reducing  the  temperature,  and  allaying  the  cerebral  symptoms. 

(b)  Drugs, — Certain  drugs  are  credited  with  the  power  of  reducing  the 
intensity  and  shortening  the  duration  of  the  attack.  Among  them  vera- 
trum  viride  still  holds  a  place,  doses  of  Vi  ii-v  of  the  tincture  given  every 
two  hours.  Tartar  emetic — ^a  remedy  which  had  great  vogue  some  years 
ago — is  now  very  rarely  employed.  To  a  third  drug,  digitalis,  has  been 
attributed  of  late  great  power  in  controlling  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Petresco  gives  at  one  time  as  much  as  from  4  to  12  grammes  of  the  pow- 
dered leaves,  and  claims  that  these  colossal  doses  are  specially  efficacious 
in  shortening  the  course  of  the  disease  and  diminishing  the  mortality. 

(c)  Anil  pneumonic  Serum. — Note  the  remark  on  p.  112.  The  Klemp- 
erer  brothers,  Auld,  Washbourn,  and  others  have  reported  favorable  re- 
sults. The  serum  is  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  Washbourn 
recommends  as  a  dose  20  cc,  and  thinks  it  is  well  to  make  an  injection 
twice  a  day  until  the  patient  is  convalescent.  Of  141  cases  treated  with 
antipneumonic  serum,  collected  by  6.  E.  Tyler,  only  20  died. 

4.  Symptomatic  Treatment. — (a)  To  relieve  the  Pain. — The  stitch  in 
the  side  at  onset,  which  is  sometimes  so  agonizing,  is  best  relieved  by  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia.  When  the  pain 
is  less  intense  and  diffuse  over  one  side,  the  Paquelin  cautery  applied  lightly 
is  very  efficacious,  or  hot  or  cold  applications  may  be  tried.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  fairly  established  the  pain  is  not,  as  a  rule,  distressing,  except  when 
the  patient  coughs,  and  for  this  the  Dover's  powder  may  be  used  in  5-grain 
doses,  according  to  the  patient's  needs.  Hot  poultices,  formerly  so  much 
in  use,  relieve  the  pain,  though  not  more  than  the  cold  applications.  For 
children  they  are  often  preferable. 

(b)  To  combat  the  Toxcemia. — Herein  lies  our  chief  weakness  in  dealing 
with  pneumonia.  We  have  as  yet  no  specific,  either  drug  or  the  product  of 
the  bacteriological  laboratory,  which  safely  and  surely  neutralizes  the 
poison  of  the  disease.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that  such  a  remedy  ere 
long  will  be  forthcoming,  but  meantime  we  must  be  content  with  measures 
which  aim  at  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  saline  infusions 
aid  in  the  elimination  of  the  poison. 

(c)  The  third  and  all-important  indication  in  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
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monia  is  to  support  the  heart.  The  practitioner  must  ever  be  on  the  alert 
to  prevent  the  onset  of  cardiac  weakness,  and  to  treat  it  should  that  con- 
dition arise. 

To  prevent  the  Onset  of  Cardiac  Weakness. — ^We  can  not  at  present  sepa- 
rate the  effects  of  the  fever  from  those  of  the  poisons  circulating  in  the 
blood.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  as  some  suppose,  that  the  fever  itself  may 
be  beneficial.  Undoubtedly,  however,  high  and  prolonged  pyrexia  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  heart,  and  should  be  combated.  For  this  our  most  trusty 
weapon  is  hydrotherapy,  which  in  pneumonia  is  used  in  several  different 
ways.  The  ice-bag  to  the  affected  side  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and 
serviceable.  Its  good  effects  have  been  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Mays.  I 
have  used  ice  systematically  in  my  wards  for  the  past  ten  years.  It  allays 
the  pain,  reduces  the  fever  slightly,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  says  he 
feels  very  much  more  comfortable.  Broad,  flat  ice-bags  are  now  easily 
obtained  for  the  purpose,  and  if  these  are  not  available  an  ice  poultice  can 
be  readily  made,  and  by  the  use  of  oil-silk  the  clothing  and  bedding  of 
the  patient  can  be  protected  from  the  water.  Cold  sponging  is  the  best 
form  of  hydrotherapy  to  employ  as  a  routine  measure.  When  done  limb 
by  limb  the  patient  is  but  little  disturbed,  and  it  is  refreshing  and  bene- 
ficial. With  very  pronounced  nervous  symptoms  and  persistent  high 
temperature,  or  with  hyperpyrexia,  a  cold  bath  of  ten  minutes'  dura- 
tion may  be  given.  Von  Jiirgensen,  one  of  the  best  of  living  students 
of  the  disease,  strongly  advises  it  under  these  conditions.  Personally, 
my  experience  with  the  full  cold  bath  is  not  large  enough  to  enable  me 
to  express  a  positive  opinion.  In  this-^ountry  we  have  not,  I  think,  used 
it  sufficiently  in  the  toxic  cases,  in  which  in  typhoid  fever  we  see  such 
good  results. 

Of  medicinal  antipyretics,  quinine  has  been  much  vaunted  in  doses  of 
from  30  to  60  grains  daily.  Unfortunately,  it  is  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach 
and  cause  unpleasant  ringing  in  the  ears;  according  to  some,  also,  it  is  very 
depressing,  but  I  must  say  I  have  never  seen  any  injurious  effects  from  it, 
though  I  have  not  used  it  for  some  years.  Antipyrin,  antifehrin,  and 
phenacetin  have  been  thoroughly  tried  in  pneumonia,  and  the  general  opin- 
ion at  present  is  decidedly  against  their  systematic  employment. 

Alcohol  may  be  used  with  benefit  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  pneumonia. 
In  moderate  doses  it  diminishes  slightly  the  temperature,  increases  the 
appetite,  obviates  the  tendency  to  heart  weakness,  and  is  a  conservator 
of  energy^  being  itself  consumed  in  supplying  heat  in  place  of  the  body 
tissues.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  good  whisky  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
may  be  used  in  the  case  of  old  and  debilitated  patients. 

To  treat  Heart  Weakness  when  Present. — Now  the  resources  and  judg- 
ment of  the  physician  are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Is  the  heart  weakness  due 
to  progressive  distention  and  overfilling  of  the  right  heart?  This  is 
usually  indicated  by  increasing  cyanosis,  increasing  shortness  of  breath, 
signs  of  cpdematous  infiltration  in  the  uninvolved  parts  of  the  lung,  and  a 
small  and  feeble  radial  pulse.  Under  tliese  circumstances  a  free  venesection 
is  sometimes  helpful,  though  I  must  say  that  my  personal  experience  has 
not  been  very  satisfactory.     I  have,  however,  within  the  past  few  years 
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seen  several  cases  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  timely,  even  life-saving.  Too 
often  the  progressive  cardiac  asthenia  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  fever  and 
of  the  poisons,  partly  upon  the  heart  muscle  itself,  partly  upon  the  nerve 
centres,  cardiac  and  respiratory.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  alcohol  is 
advisable  when  the  pulse  becomes  small,  frequent,  and  feeble  or  very  com- 
pressible, and  when  the  heart-sounds,  particularly  the  second  pulmonic, 
begin  to  lose  their  force.  The  amount  will  vary  with  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient and  with  his  habits.  It  may  be  increased,  if  necessary,  to  12  or  16 
ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Strychnia  is  a  most  valuable  cardiac 
tonic  in  pneumonia.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  sixtieth  to  one 
thirtieth  of  a  grain  hypodermically,  or,  if  the  heart's  action  becomes  more 
feeble,  in  still  larger  doses,  up  to  one  twentieth  or  even  one  twelfth  of  a 
grain  every  three  or  four  hours.  Digitalis  is  indicated  with  the  earliest 
signs  of  cardiac  weakness.  If  the  heart's  action  becomes  very  rapid,  or  if, 
as  above  stated,  there  is  a  sudden  onset  of  cardiac  weakness,  indicated  by 
a  very  quick  and  irregular  pulse,  it  may  be  given  freely,  either  in  the  form 
of  the  tincture,  15  or  20  minims  every  two  hours  until  2  drachms  are  given, 
or  as  a  digitalin  hypodermically  in  doses  of  from  a  thirtieth  to  a  twentieth 
of  a  grain  every  three  hours.  Other  remedies  still  much  in  use  are  the  aro- 
matic spirits  of  ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  and  the  hypodermic  injections 
of  ether.    Two  other  measures  may  be  referred  to  under  this  section. 

Oxygen  Oas. — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  in  pneu- 
monia is  really  beneficial.  The  work  of  Lorrain-Smith  suggests,  indeed, 
that  it  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  positively  harmful.  He  has 
shown  experimentally  that  oxygen  may  be  a  serious  irritant,  actually  pro- 
ducing inflammation  of  the  lungs.  If  we  are  justified  in  applying  his  results 
to  man,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  administration  of  oxygen 
may  not  be  entirely  "  harmless,"  as  stated  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work. 
If  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  breathed  rises  to  80  per  cent  of  an  atmosphere, 
which  it  might  easily  do  in  certain  methods  of  administration,  it  may  be 
injurious.  When  used  it  should  be  allowed  to  flow  gently  from  the  nozzle 
held  at  a  little  distance,  in  which  way  it  is  freely  diluted  with  air. 

Saline  injections  hypodermically  have  been  much  used,  and  certainly  do 
good  in  helping  to  tide  over  a  critical  period  of  cardiac  depression.  As 
much  as  a  couple  of  pints  may  be  allowed  to  run  beneath  the  skin  by  grav- 
ity, a  rubber  hag  and  either  a  large  hypodermic  or  a  middle-sized  aspirator 
needle  being  used.  The  injection  may  be  made  in  the  flanks  or  in  the 
thighs.  Our  experience  of  the  past  three  years  is  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  use  of  saline  infusions  in  the  disease. 

Treatment  of  Complications. — If  the  fever  persists  it  is  important  to 
look  out  for  pleurisy,  particidarly  for  the  meta-pneumonic  empyema.  The 
exploratory  needle  should  be  used  if  necessary.  A  sero-fibrinous  effusion 
should  be  aspirated,  a  purulent  opened  and  drained.  In  a  complicating 
pericarditis  with  a  large  effusion  aspiration  may  be  necessary.  Delayed 
resolution  is  a  diflBcult  condition  to  treat.  Riess  has  recommended  pilo- 
carpine, which  I  have  tried  in  one  or  two  cases  without  much  benefit. 
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XVI.    DIPHTHERIA. 

Definition* — ^A  specific  infectious  disease,  characterized  by  a  local 
fibrinous  exudate,  usually  upon  a  mucous  membrane,  and  by  constitutional 
eymi>toms  due  to  toxins  produced  at  the  site  of  the  lesion.  The  presence 
of  the  Klebs-Loefller  bacillus  is  the  etiological  criterion  by  which  true 
diplitlieria  is  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  membranous  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  clinical  and  bacteriological  conceptions  of  diphtheria  are  at  present 
not  in  full  accord.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  cases  of  simple  sore  throat 
which  the  bacteriologists,  finding  the  Klebs-Loefiier  bacillus,  call  true 
diphtheria.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  membranous,  sloughing  angina, 
diagnosed  by  the  physician  as  diphtheria,  are  called  by  the  bacteriologists, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  pseudo-diphtheria  or  diph- 
thennd  angina. 

The  term  diphtheroid  may  be  used  for  the  present  to  designate  those 
forms  in  which  the  Klebs-Loefller  bacillus  is  not  present.  Though  usually 
milder,  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  and  even  paralysis,  may  follow 
thi^*  so-oalKnl  }>seudi>-diphtheritic  processes. 

EUstorioal  Note. — The  disease  was  known  to  Aretseus  and  to  Galen. 
Kpidemics  oivurrtnl  throughout  the  middle  ages.  It  appeared  early  among 
the  settlers  of  Now  England,  and  accounts  are  extant  of  epidemics  in  this 
country  in  the  st*ventiH?nth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Huxham  and  Fother- 
gill  gave  excellent  desiTiptions  of  the  disease.  An  admirable  account  was 
);i\en  by  Samuel  lUinl,*  of  New  York,  whose  essay  is  one  of  the  most  solid 
ivntributivnis  made  to  meilicine  in  America.  It  was  reserved  for  Pierre 
Urt^touneau,  of  Toun>,  to  grasp  the  fact  that  angina  suffocatira.  "  cynanche 
wu:tiV««'»'*  the  "  putrid,'*  and  other  forms  of  malignant  sore  throat,  were 
one  and  the  sanu*  dist^st*,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  "  diphtherite/' 

Btiology* — The  dist^se  is  endemic  in  the  larger  centres  of  population, 
and  Uvomcs  epidomio  at  ivriain  st^asi^s  of  the  year.  While  other  con- 
tagious diseases  have  diniinishtHl  within  the  past  decade,  diphtheria  has  in- 
cr\*aM\U  i^anivularly  in  oitios.  It  has  prevailed  also  with  great  severity  in 
ivuutry  di>trivts,  in  whi^h  uuUhxI  the  atTection  seems  to  bi  specially  viru- 
lent. A  vlvvic  rx^Iariou  Ivtxuvu  imivrfivt  vlrainage  or  a  polluted  water- 
sui»'oIv  HUvl  v^.l»ilt!u'na  has  not  Uvu  vletermiuvxl. 

Oii»ti:luvtH  is  a  V.  I  a:  lily  contai:iv»us  v{is*'ds^\  readily  ci-»mmunicated  from 
ivrsov.  tv>  :vrsv»!*.  rho  l^villi  utA\  Iv  rwvivev?.  "  jU  from  the  membranous 
^•MuUtc  v»r  v^M-har^es  fr\»iu  vi.i*!\!!uria  i>a:ients:  ^'?>  fn>m  the  secretions 
o:  ::io  juvnc  Af.d  tl'.rwu  ot  v*v*ti\i«iosvei»,r  cases  of  diphtheria  in  which  the 
\:rv.\'v:  -Au--!*.  iv*,v.>t:  v.*^  tr^^tu  tV.o  r!*r^\^ts  of  healrhy  individuals  who 
'Mw  .U'.r'.^vov?  tl'.o  Vao'!!:  'vn^mi  'v^v.,^  -v.  ov»v:hs':  w-:h  other?  having  virulent 
i:vrv<  '*'  !''ctr  :vrvv*!»  or  v'ovvv^:  *•»  x*.v*\  vas<L*<  rht"  Moill:  may  sometimes 
Vw  J*-  •  :  v^.'  ,».  v-  ,J,4xx  v^r  wvo'v-i '»'  r ^0  v'^m:  \*':-^  v.:  ^au*:::^  anv  lesion  *' 
.l^irv  .V  '.  rw-v^  1-.  r-o  U'Vv—.'V  .'^rroTs  of  N.-^k-  Y^k  these  authors 
rvvvi:v':vv.  •.^^  .^  \:ivot*o^  ^v"  '^Vvt!  v'*^"v\s.     !••,  .»v;^,  tre  v*ase<  were  evi- 
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dently  from  neighborhood  infection;  while  in  the  other,  the  infection  was 
derived  from  schools,  since  a  whole  district  would  suddenly  become  the 
seat  of  scattered  cases.  "  At  times  in  a  certain  area  of  the  city,  from  which 
several  schools  drew  their  scholars,  all  the  cases  of  diphtheria  would  occur 
(as  investigation  showed)  in  families  whose  children  attended  one  school, 
the  children  of  the  other  schools  being  for  the  time  exempt." 

No  disease  of  temperate  regions  proves  more  fatal  to  physicians  and 
nurses.  There  seems  to  be  particular  danger  in  the  examination  and  swab- 
bing of  the  throat,  for  in  the  gagging,  coughing,  and  spluttering  efforts 
the  patient  may  cough  mucus  and  flakes  of  membrane  into  the  physician's 
face.  The  virus  attaches  itself  to  the  clothing,  the  bedding,  and  the  room 
in  which  the  patient  has  lived,  and  has  in  many  instances  displayed  great 
tenacity.  It  has  been  found  to  live  on  blood  serum  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  days,  in  gelatin  for  eighteen  months,  dried  on  silk  threads  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  days,  on  a  child's  plaything  which  had  been  kept 
in  a  dark  place  for  five  months,  and  in  bits  of  dried  membrane  for  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  weeks.  An  instance  has  been  reported  (Golay)  in  which 
the  bacilli  were  present  in  the  throat  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  days. 
During  this  period  there  were  three  acute  relapses.  They  have  been  found, 
too,  in  the  dust  of  a  diphtheria  pavilion,  and  in  the  hair  and  clothing  of 
the  nurses  in  attendance  upon  diphtheria  babies  (Wright  and  Emerson). 
Forbes  isolated,  diphtheria  bacilli  from  a  vessel  which  was  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  disease  in  twenty-four  families.  The  bacilli  grow  readily  in 
milk  without  changing  its  appearance.  From  cheese  which  was  made  on 
a  farm  on  which  diphtheria  prevailed,  pure  cultures  of  diphtheria  bacilli 
were  obtained  (New  York  Board  of  Health  Beport,  1894). 

The  disease  may  be  transmitted  by  inoculation. 

Calves,  cats,  and  fowls  are  subject  to  contagious  membranous  diseases, 
which  are,  however,  not  identical  with  diphtheria  in  man  and  are  not  com- 
municable to  him. 

As  in  other  infectious  disorders,  individual  susceptibility  plays  an  im- 
portant role.  Not  only  do  very  many  of  those  exposed  escape,  but  even  of 
those  in  whose  throats  the  bacilli  lodge  and  grow. 

Of  predisposing  causes  age  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Very  young 
children  are  rarely  attacked,  but  Jacobi  states  that  he  has  seen  three  in- 
stances of  the  disease  in  the  newly  bom.  Between  the  second  and  the  fif- 
teenth year  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  occur.  In  this  period  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  is  between  the  second  and  the  fifth  years.  Girls  are 
attacked  in  larger  numbers  than  boys,  probably  because  they  are  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  the  sick.  Adults  are  frequently  affected.  The 
disease  is  most  prevalent  in  the  cold  autumn  weather.  The  secondary 
pseudo-membranous  inflammations,  caused  usually  by  the  streptococcus, 
attack  debilitated  persons,  the  subjects  of  fevers,  particularly  of  scarlet 
fever,  typhoid,  and  measles. 

Caille  regards  as  special  predisposing  elements  in  children  enlarged 
tonsils,  chronic  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  carious  teeth,  and  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Epidemics  vary  in  intensity.  While  in  some  the  affection  is  mild  and 
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rarely  fatal,  in  others  it  is  characterized  by  wide  extension  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  shows  a  special  tendency  to  attack  the  larynx. 

The  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  occurs  in  a  large  percentage  of  all 
suspected  cases.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  false  membrane,  and  does  not 
extend  into  the  subjacent  mucosa.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  organ- 
isms are'  localized,  and  only  a  few  penetrate  into  the  interior.  In  many 
instances  the  bacilli  are  found  in  the  blood  and  in  the  internal  organs. 
It  may  be  the  predominating  or  sole  organism  in  the  broncho-pneu- 
monia so  common  in  the  disease.  Outside  the  throat,  the  common  site 
of  its  morbid  action,  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  has  been  found  in  diph- 
theritic conjunctivitis,  in  otitis  media,  sometimes  in  wound  diphtheria,  in 
fibrinous  rhinitis,  and  in  an  attenuated  condition  by  Howard  in  a  case  of 
ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Horphologioal  Characters. — The  bacillus  is  non-motile,  varies  from  2.5' 
to  3  ;i  in  length,  and  from  0.5  to  0.8  fi  in  thickness.  It  appears  as  a  straight 
or  slightly  bent  rod  with  rounded  ends;  irregular,  bizarre  forms,  such  as 
rods  with  one  or  both  ends  swollen  and  simple  branching  forms,  are  more 
or  less  common.  The  bacillus  stains  in  sections  or  on  the  cover-glass  by 
the  Gram  method. 

It  grows  best  upon  a  mixture  of  glucose  bouillon  and  blood  serum 
(Loeffler),  forming  large,  elevated,  grayish-white  colonies  with  opaque  cen- 
tres. It  grows  also  upon  all  the  ordinary  culture  media.  The  growth 
usually  ceases  at  temperatures  below  20°  C. 

The  bacillus  is  very  resistant,  and  cultures  have  been  made  from  a  bit 
of  membrane  presented  for  five  months  in  a  dry  cloth.  Incorporated  with 
dust  and  kept  moist,  the  bacilli  were  still  cultivatable  at  the  end  of  eight 
weeks;  kept  in  a  dried  state  they  no  longer  grew  at  the  end  of  this  period 
(Ritter). 

Variation  in  Virulence. — For  testing  the  virulence  the  guinea-pig  ig 
used,  being  most  susceptible  to  the  poison.  An  amount  of  a  forty-eight 
hour  bouillon  culture  equalling  one  half  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  ani- 
mal is  injected  subcutaneously.  "  A  fully  virulent  culture  is  one  which 
causes  the  death  of  a  guinea-])ig  within  three  days  or  less;  a  culture  of 
medium  virulence  one  which  causes  the  death  of  the  animal  in  from  three  to 
five  days.  Cultures  which  only  produce  local  necrosis  and  ulceration  or  death 
after  a  greater  number  of  days  may  be  considered  as  of  slight  virulence" 
(J.  H.  Wright).  At  the  seat  of  the  inoculation  there  is  local  necrosis  with 
fibrinous  exudate  which  contains  the  bacilli,  and  there  is  also  a  more  or 
less  extensive  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  Klebs-Loeffler 
])acillus  evidently  has  very  varying  grades  of  virulence  down  even  to  com- 
])lete  absence  of  pathogenic  effects.  The  name  pseudo-bacillus  of  diph- 
theria should  not  be  given  to  this  avirulent  organism. 

The  Presence  of  the  Elebs-LoeflSer  Bacillus  in  Non-membranons  Angina 
and  in  Healthy  Throats. — The  bacillus  has  ])een  isolated  from  cases  which 
diow  nothing  more  than  a  simple  catarrhal  angina,  of  a  mild  type  without 
any  mem>)rane,  with  diffuse  redness,  and  perhaps  huskiness  and  signs  of 
catarrhal  lan-npitis.  In  other  cases  the  anatomical  picture  may  be  that  of 
a  lacunar  tonsillitis. 
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The  organisms  may  be  met  with  in  perfectly  healthy  throats,  particu- 
larly in  persons  in  the  same  house,  or  the  ward  attendants  and  nurses  in 
fever  hospitals. 

Following  an  attack  of  diphtheria  the  bacilli  may  persist  in  the  throat 
or  nose  after  all  the  membrane  has  disappeared  for  weeks  or  months — even 
15  months.  In  explanation  of  this  persistence  Councilman  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  frequency  with  which  the  antrum  is  affected. 

Toxine  of  the  Eleba-LoeflSer  Bacillus. — Koux  and  Yersin  showed  that 
a  fatal  result  following  the  inoculation  with  the  bacillus  was  not  caused 
by  any  extension  of  the  micro-organisms  within  the  body;  and  they  were 
enabled  in  bouillon  cultures  to  separate  the  bacilli  from  the  poison.  The 
toxine  so  separated  killed  with  very  much  the  same  effects  as  those  caused 
by  the  inoculation  of  the  bacilli;  the  pseudo-membrane,  however,  is  not 
formed.  These  results  were  confirmed  by  many  observers,  particularly  by 
Sidney  Martin,  who  separated  a  toxic  albumose.  The  precise  composition 
of  the  body  and  whether  it  is  a  proteid  at  all  is  still  doubtful. 

Susceptible  animals  may  be  rendered  immune  from  diphtheritic  in- 
fection by  injecting  weakened  cultures  of  the  bacillus  or,  what  is  better, 
suitable  doses  of  the  diphtheria  toxine.  The  result  of  the  injections  is 
a  febrile  reaction  which  soon  passes  away  and  leaves  the  animal  less  sus- 
ceptible to  the  poison  or  the  living  bacilli.  By  repeating  and  gradually 
increasing  the  quantity  of  poison  injected  a  high  degree  of  immunity  can 
be  produced  in  large  animals  (goat,  horse). 

The  Bacteria  associated  with  the  Diphtheria  Bacillus. — The  most  com- 
mon is  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  Others,  in  addition  to  the  organisms 
constantly  found  in  the  mouth,  are  the  micrococcus  lanceolatus,  the  ba- 
cillus coli  communis,  and  the  staphylococcus  aureus  and  albus.  Of  these, 
probably  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  is  the  most  important,  as  cases  of 
general  infection  with  this  organism  have  been  found  in  diphtheria.  The 
suppuration  in  the  lymph-glands  and  the  broncho-pneumonia  are  usually 
(though  not  always)  caused  by  this  organism. 

Pseudo-Diphtheria  Bacillus. — Bacillus  Xerosis. — As  mentioned  above, 
the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  varies  very  much  in  its  virulence,  and  it  exists 
in  a  form  entirely  devoid  of  pathogenic  properties.  This  organism  should 
not,  however,  be  designated  pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus.  The  name  should 
be  confined  to  bacilli,  which,  though  resembling  the  diphtheria  bacillus, 
differ  from  it  not  only  by  absence  of  virulence,  but  also  by  cultural  pecul- 
iarities. A  similar  bacillus,  showing,  however,  certain  cultural  differ- 
ences from  the  pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus,  has  been  repeatedly  found  in 
the  conjunctival  sac  in  health  and  disease  {B.  xerosis).  Organisms  having 
the  morphology  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  but  devoid  of  virulence,  probably 
l)elonging  to  the  group  of  pseudo-diphtheria  and  xerosis  bacilli,  have  been 
described  in  human  beings  in  association  with  a  number  of  diseases,  such 
as  Egyptian  dysentery  (Kruse  and  Pasquale);  they  have  been  demonstrated 
u[>on  the  skin,  in  the  crusts  of  variola  pustules,  and  in  impetigo,  in  sputum, 
in  pneumonia  (Kruse,  Ohlmacher),  in  gangrene  of  the  lung  (Babes),  in 
ulcerative  endocarditis  (Howard),  in  ascitic  fluid  (Harris),  in  pus  from 
pyuria  (Bergly),  in  oztcna  (Wilder),  and  in  tuberculosis  (Sehiiltz  and  Ehret). 
Bf»th  the  pseudo-diphtheria  and  xerosis  bacilli  show  occasional  branchings. 
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Diphtheroid  Inflammations. — Under  the  term  diphtheroid  may 
be  grouped  those  membranous  inflammations  which  are  not  associated  with 
the  Klebs-Loefller  bacillus.  It  is  perhaps  a  more  suitable  designation  than 
pseudo-diphtheria  or  secondary  diphtheria.  As  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
the  streptococcus  pyogenes  is  the  active  organism,  the  term  "streptococcus 
diphtheritis  **  is  often  employed.  The  name  "  diphtheritis ''  is  best  used  in 
an  nnatoniicnl  sense  to  designate  an  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane 
or  intogunientarj'  surface  characterized  by  necrosis  and  a  fibrinous  exudate, 
whereas  the  term  **  dii)htheria  "  should  be  limited  to  the  disease  caused  by 
the  Klebs-Loefller  bacillus.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  diphtheroid  in- 
llannnation  varies  greatly  in  the  different  statistics.  Of  the  large  number 
of  observations  made  by  Park  and  Beebe  (5,611)  in  New  York,  40  per  cent 
were  diphtheroid.  Figures  from  other  sources  do  not  show  so  high  a  per- 
centage. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  these  statistics  that  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  tiie  onsi^s  which  present  the  appearances  of  typical  and  characteristic 
primary  diphtheria  are  due  to  other  micro-organisms  than  the  Klebs- 
lAH^fllor  Imcillus.  Nearly  all  such  cases,  when  carefully  examined  by  a  com- 
IH^tent  bacteriologist,  are  found  to  be  due  to  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  It 
is  the  K*S8  characteristic  cashes,  with  more  or  less  suspicion  of  diphtheria, 
which  an*  nu>st  likely  to  be  caused  by  other  bacteria  than  the  Klebs- 
litH^tflor  Ivjicillus.  It  is  also  to  l>e  remembered  that  in  the  routine  exam- 
ination of  a  large  numluT  of  cases  for  Iwanls  of  health  and  diphtheria 
wanls  of  hos}ntals»  s^uuo  cases  of  genuine  diphtheria  may  escape  recog- 
nition fn>m  lack  of  such  re}H*atiHl  and  thorough  bacteriological  tests  as  are 
s\Muctinu^  nHjuinHl  for  the  detection  of  cases  presenting  unusual  diflS- 
oultit^. 

{\>fuuiiyfi,<  w«i?rr  uhich  the  Diphthrroid  Afection  occurs. — Of  450  cases 
O^^rk  at\d  IWlvV  I^iH>  iXVurnHl  in  the  autumn  months  and  150  in  the 
spring:  l;K^  iHWirnnl  in  child nMi  fn^m  the  first  to  the  seventh  year.  In  a 
largx^  pn^^vrtion  of  all  the  oas^^?  the  disease  develops  in  children,  and  can 
only  Iv  dilTon^ntiatiHl  fnMu  diphtheria  pn^;vr  by  the  bacteriological  ex- 
annual ;v>n.  In  ntany  of  the  oasi^  it  is  simply  an  acute  catarrhal  angina 
with  lacunar  t^M^sillitis. 

Tho  d'.pV.thonv.d  intlamnu^tions  are  ivinioularly  prone  to  develop  in 
^MuntvtuM^  >xith  tho  a**uto  foors. 

^,J^  y.v5*w/  ?V:v  Ir,  a  lnn:v  prv^*.v"»rv.or.  of  :he  cases  of  angina  in  scar- 
let fi>*r  tV.o  KmV  lAvtV.or  Ivaoir.r.s  ^is  r.i>:  vrt^fs^r.t,  Booker  has  rep¥>rted 
n  vas4>s  ^NMv.v^t,'^:::':!:  >^*,'^r'ot  fo>cr.  :v.  aV.  of  which  the  streptococci  were 
ihc  rnN^>iv,n\sr.t  ot^-^^v.^^iis  i>f  :h«*  ^Tm^  css^-s  of  l\iTk  and  Beebe,  4^  com- 
*y.u\'^:*\;  s^atIo:  *o>or  Tho  :^r.j:^r.'^  of  Th/is  vr.s<\^s*'  is  liv"*:  alirtys,  however, 
.v.:t'  10  "I ho  >:r» "ot.v.wv.y  \\h*:Y  o.*."t>h,:hoT-..s  :>  vroAV.«:r.:  aud  oppommities 
art^  f.s>orsh\-  -i.^r  o\^\N^\^n\  «  'avco  "oro^vrvov.  ci  :ho  ofifaes  of  membranous 
th-^.vi^s  •*  v.,-;-.'.!-^;  {<\or  r.^:^>  \  ^wv.  r*-  o  vh:hir.^i,  «s  :s  shown  by  the  sta- 
t.>:  .^  .  r  \>  :*  sr.>  ftv.o  Mo«>,  v  :^  *  V^ov,  -  o  :>  li  .>sv.:r4k:.  Here,  of  9T 
oas<-s  /:"  *.;'.•",:  -i^wT^  iv* r/o':'sv.^-.>  avk  *^a  vv,s  v?t>sior.:  ^r  Jv?:  in  IJ  with 
the  K'j'^-'i  .v'^*.:  \« ,•'.**;  V.  s^'o  ■".  OS  w  ; "■  .".•.•  .Tjj^r.'isTr.s  Mors^  reports 
5*^?  0As<^  of  j.vw  vft  w  >,Av-04  ^'>vv  .V.  x*;.,  .  'T f ■  vvrt  d;T»hxheritic.     Thk 
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large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  scarlet  fever  was  associated  with  true 
diphtheria  is  attributed  to  local  conditions  in  the  hospital. 

(6)  Measles. — Membranous  angina  is  much  less  common  in  this  disease. 
It  occurred  in  6  of  the  450  diphtheroid  cases  in  New  York.  Of  4  cases 
with  severe  membranous  angina  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  1  only  pre- 
sented the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus. 

(c)  Whooping-cough  may  also  be  complicated  with  membranous  angina. 
The  bacteriological  examinations  have  not  been  very  numerous.  Escherich 
gives  4  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  was  found. 

{d)  Typhoid  Fever, — Membranous  inflammations  in  this  disease  are  not 
very  infrequent;  they  may  occur  in  the  throat,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
the  bladder,  or  the  intestines.  The  complication  may  be  caused  by  the 
Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  which  was  present  in  4  cases  described  by  Morse. 
It  is  frequently,  however,  a  streptococcus  infection. 

Ernst  Wagner  has  remarked  upon  the  greater  frequency  of  these  mem- 
branous inflammations  in  typhoid  fever  when  diphtheria  is  prevailing. 

Clinical  Features  of  the  Diphtheroid  Affection. — The  cases,  as  a  rule, 
are  milder,  and  the  mortality  is  low,  only  2.5  per  cent  in  the  450  cases  of 
Park  and  Beebe.  The  diphtheroid  inflammations  complicating  the  speciflc 
fevers  are,  however,  often  very  fatal,  and  a  general  streptococcus  infection 
is  by  no  means  infrequent.  As  in  the  Klebs-Loeffler  angina,  there  may 
be  only  a  simple  catarrhal  process.  In  other  instances  the  tonsils  are  cov- 
ered with  a  creamy,  pultaceous  exudate,  without  any  actual  membrane. 
An  important  group  may  begin  as  a  simple  lacunar  tonsillitis,  while  in 
others  the  entire  fauces  and  tonsils  are  covered  by  a  continuous  membrane, 
and  there  is  a  foul  sloughing  angina  with  intense  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. 

Are  the  diphtheroid  cases  contagious?  General  clinical  experience  war- 
rants the  statement  that  the  membranous  angina  associated  with  the  fevers 
is  rarely  communicated  to  other  patients.  The  health  department  of  New 
York  does  not  keep  the  diphtheroid  cases  under  supervision.  Their  inves- 
tigation of  the  450  diphtheroid  cases  seems  to  justify  this  conclusion.  Park 
and  Beebe  say  that  "  it  did  not  seem  that  the  secondary  cases  were  any  less 
liable  to  occur  when  the  primary  case  was  isolated  than  when  it  was  not.'* 

Sequela  of  the  Diphtheroid  Angina. — The  usual  mildness  of  the  disease 
is  in  part,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  less  frequent  systemic  invasion.  Some  of 
the  worst  forms  of  general  streptococcus  infection  are,  however,  seen  in 
this  disease.  There  are  no  peculiarities,  local  or  general,  which  can  be  in 
any  way  regarded  as  distinctive;  and  if  the  observation  of  Bourges  should 
be  corroborated,  even  the  most  extensive  paralysis  may  follow  an  angina 
caused  by  it. 

MorUd  Anatomy. — Distribution  of  Membrane. — A  definite  mem- 
brane was  found  in  127  of  the  220  fatal  Boston  cases,  distributed  as  follows  i 
tonsils,  65  cases;  epiglottis,  60;  larynx,  75;  trachea,  66;  pharynx,  51;  mu- 
cous membrane  of  nares,  43;  bronchi,  42;  soft  palate,  including  uvula,  13; 
oesophagus,  12;  tongue,  9;  stomach,  5;  duodenum,  1;  vagina,  2;  vulva,  1; 
skin  of  ear,  1;  conjunctiva,  1.  An  interesting  point  in  the  Boston  in- 
vestigation was  the  great  frequency  with  which  the  accessory  sinuses 
of  the  nose  were  found  to  be  infected.     In  the  fatal  cases,  the  exuda- 
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tion  is  very  extensive,  involving  the  uvula,  the  soft  palate,  the  posterior 
nares,  and  the  lateral  and  posterior  walls  of  the  pharynx.  These  parts  are 
covered  with  a  dense  pseudo-membrane,  in  places  firmly  adherent,  in  others 
beginning  to  separate.  In  extreme  cases  the  necrosis  is  advanced  and 
there  is  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  parts.  The  membrane  is  of  a  dirty 
greenish  or  gray  color,  and  the  tonsils  and  palate  may  be  in  a  state  of 
necrotic  sloughing.  The  erosion  may  be  deep  enough  in  the  tonsils  to 
open  the  carotid  artery,  or  a  false  aneurism  may  be  produced  in  the  deep 
tissues  of  the  neck.  The  nose  may  be  completely  blocked  by  the  false  mem- 
brane, which  may  also  extend  into  the  conjunctivae  and  through  the 
Eustachian  tubes  into  the  middle  ear.  In  cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria 
the  exudate  in  the  pharynx  may  be  extensive.  In  many  cases,  however,  it 
is  slight  upon  the  tonsils  and  fauces  and  abundant  upon  the  epiglottis  and 
the  larynx,  which  may  be  completely  occluded  by  false  membrane.  In 
severe  cases  the  exudate  extends  into  the  trachea  and  to  the  bronchi  of 
the  third  or  fourth  dimension.  This  occurred  in  nearly  half  of  my  30 
Montreal  autopsies. 

In  all  these  situations  the  membrane  varies  very  much  in  consistence, 
depending  greatly  upon  the  stage  at  wliich  death  has  taken  place.  If  death 
has  occurred  early,  it  is  firm  and  closely  adherent;  if  late,  it  is  soft,  shreddy, 
and  readily  detached.  WTien  firmly  adherent  it  is  torn  oflf  with  difficulty 
and  leaves  an  abraded  mucosa.  In  the  most  extreme  cases,  in  which  there 
is  extensive  necrosis,  the  parts  look  gangrenous.  In  fatal  cases  the  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  neck  are  enlarged,  and  there  is  a  general  infiltration 
of  the  tissues  with  serum;  the  salivary  glands,  too,  may  be  swollen.  In 
rare  instances  the  membrane  extends  to  the  gullet  and  stomach. 

On  inspection  of  the  larynx  of  a  child  dead  of  membranous  croup,  the 
rima  is  seen  filled  with  mucus  or  with  a  shreddy  material  which,  when 
washed  off  carefully,  leaves  the  mucosa  covered  by  a  thin  grayish-yellow 
membrane,  which  may  be  uniform  or  in  patches.  It  covers  the  ary-epi- 
glottic  folds  and  tlie  true  cords,  and  may  be  continued  into  the  ventricles 
or  even  into  the  trachea.  Above,  it  may  involve  the  epiglottis.  It  varies 
much  in  consistency.  I  have  seen  fatal  cases  in  which  the  exudation  was 
not  actually  membranous,  but  rather  friable  and  granular.  It  may  form 
a  thick,  even  stratified  membrane,  which  fills  the  entire  glottis.  The  ex- 
udation may  extend  down  the  trachea  and  into  tlie  bronchi,  and  may  pass 
beyond  the  epiglottis  to  the  fauces.  Usually  it  is  readily  stripped  off  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  leaves  exposed  the  swollen  and 
injected  mucosa.  On  examination  it  is  seen  that  the  fibrinous  material 
has  involved  chiefly  the  epithelial  lining  and  has  not  greatly  infiltrated  the 
subjacent  tissues. 

Histological  Changes. — We  owe  largely  to  the  labors  of  Wagner,  "Wei- 
gert,  and  more  particularly  to  the  splendid  work  of  Oertel,  our  knowledge 
of  the  minute  changes  which  take  place  in  diphtheria.  The  following  is 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  recent  studies  of  Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce: 

The  beginning  of  the  lesion  is  due  to  the  toxic  action  of  the  bacilli 
growing  in  the  throat.  The  primary  lesion  is  a  necrosis  and  degeneration 
of  the  epithelial  tissues.    The  organisms  grow,  not  in  tlie  living,  but  in 
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the  necrotic  tissues.  The  first  step  is  necrosis  of  the  epithelium,  often  pre- 
ceded by  active  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cells,  which  become 
changed  into  refractive  hyaline  masses.  From  the  structures  below  an 
inflammatory  exudate  rich  in  fibrin  factors  is  poured  out,  and  fibrin  is 
formed  when  this  comes  in  contact  with  the  necrotic  epitheliimi.  "  The 
fibrin  in  part  is  formed  into  a  reticulum  around  exudation  cells  and 
degenerated  epithelium;  in  part  it  combines  with  the  hyaline  degen- 
erated cells  to  form  a  hyaline  membrane.  It  is  probable  that  a  hya- 
line membrane  may  be  formed  without  the  exudation;  in  this  case  the 
network  of  the  membrane  represents  the  edges  of  the  cells,  and  the 
spaces  the  former  nuclei.  The  hyaline  membrane  is  most  often  formed  on 
those  surfaces  which  are  covered  with  epithelium  having  several  layers  of 
cells.  ...  It  is  probable  that  the  fibrinous  membrane  is  formed  both  on 
the  surfaces  and  in  the  tissue.  The  fibrin  is  first  formed  around  cells  which 
afterward  disappear.  The  membrane  may  disintegrate  and  be  broken  up 
into  a  mass  of  detritus  (the  process  commences  on  the  surface),  or  it  may  be 
cast  off  as  a  whole  by  being  elevated  by  an  exudation  beneath.  Very  thick 
masses  of  membrane  may  be  formed  by  the  constant  addition  of  fibrinous 
exudation.  The  membrane  is  never  formed  primarily  on  an  intact  epi- 
thelial surface,  but  it  may  extend  over  it.  .  .  .  The  connective  tissue  and 
blood-vessels  undergo  a  hyaline  fibrinoid  degeneration  very  similar  to  the 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium.  Necrosis  may  extend  deeply  into  the 
tissue,  but  there  is  little  tendency  to  deep  ulceration  or  abscess  formation. 
The  degeneration  in  the  mucous  glands  of  the  tissue  is  so  pronounced  as  to 
be  almost  specific.'* 

The  following  are  the  important  changes  in  the  other  organs: 

Heart. — Fatty  degeneration  is  found  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  It  may 
precede  the  more  advanced  degeneration,  in  which  the  sarcous  elements 
become  swollen  and  converted  into  hyaline  masses.  There  is  a  primary, 
acute,  interstitial  myositis,  and  also  a  form  secondary  to  degeneration  of  the 
heart  muscle,  to  which  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  cases  of  fibrous  myo- 
carditis are  due.  Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  are  rare;  endocarditis  was 
present  in  7  of  220  cases  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  The  diphtheria 
bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  vegetations  by  W.  T.  Howard,  Jr.,  and  by 
J.  W.  Wright. 

The  pulmonary  complications  are  the  most  important,  and  death  is  due 
to  them  as  often  as  to  the  throat  lesion.  Broncho-pneumonia,  or,  as  Coun- 
cilman terms  it,  acinous  pneumonia,  is  the  most  common,  and  was  present 
in  131  of  the  220  Boston  cases.  Acute  lobar  pneumonia  is  rare.  The 
pneumococcus  is  the  principal  agent  in  producing  the  lung  infection.  The 
streptococci  and  the  diphtheria  bacilli  are  frequently  met  with. 

Kidneys. — The  lesions,  which  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  toxins,  not 
to  the  presence  of  bacteria,  vary  from  simple  degeneration  to  an  intense 
nephritis.  There  is  no  specific  type  of  lesion.  Interstitial  and  glomerular 
nephritis  are  most  common  in  the  older  subjects.  Degenerative  changes 
are  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  fatal  cases. 

The  liver  and  the  spleen  show  the  degenerative  lesions  of  the  acute 
infections. 

Qeneral  infection  is  common,  and  is  about  equal  with  the  strepto- 
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coccus  and  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  It  occurs  generally  in  the  grave  septic 
cases,  in  which  type  of  cases  the  former  organism  id  more  frequently  met 
with. 

SymptoniB. — The  period  of  incubation  is  "  from  two  to  seven  dayg, 
oftenest  two." 

The  initial  s}Tnptoms  are  those  of  an  ordinary  febrile  attack — slight 
chilliness,  fever,  and  aching  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  In  mild  cases 
these  symptoms  are  trifling,  and  the  child  may  not  feel  ill  enough  to  go 
to  bed.  Usually  the  temperature  rises  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
to  102.5°  or  103°;  in  severe  cases  to  104°.  In  young  children  there  may 
be  convulsions  at  the  outset. 

Pharyngeal  Diphtheria. — In  a  typical  case  there  is  at  first  redness  of 
the  fauces,  and  the  child  complains  of  slight  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
The  membrane  first  appears  upon  the  tonsils,  and  it  may  be  a  little  diflS- 
cult  to  distinguish  a  patchy  diphtheritic  pellicle  from  the  exudate  of  the 
tonsillar  crypts.  The  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  reddened,  and  the 
tonsils  themselves  are  swollen.  By  the  third  day  the  membrane  has  covered 
the  tonsils,  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  perhaps  the  uvula,  which  is  thick- 
ened and  oedematous,  and  may  fill  completely  the  space  between  the  swollen 
tonsils.  The  membrane  ms^y  extend  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
At  first  grayish-white  in  color,  it  changes  to  a  dirty  gray,  often  to  a  yellow- 
white.  It  is  firmly  adherent,  and  when  removed  leaves  a  bleeding,  slightly 
eroded  surface,  which  is  soon  covered  by  fresh  exudate.  The  glands  in 
the  neck  are  swollen,  and  may  be  tender.  The  general  condition  of  a 
patient  in  a  case  of  moderate  severity  is  usually  good;  the  temperature  not 
very  high,  in  the  absence  of  complications  ranging  from  102°  to  103°. 
The  pulse  range  is  from  100  to  120.  The  local  condition  of  the  throat 
is  not  of  great  severity,  and  the  constitutional  depression  is  slight.  The 
symptoms  gradually  abate,  the  swelling  of  the  neck  diminishes,  the  mem- 
branes separate,  and  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day  the  throat  becomea 
clear  and  convalescence  sets  in. 

Clinically  atypical  forms  are  extremely  common,  and  I  follow  here 
Koplik's  division: 

(a)  There  may  be  no  local  manifestation  of  membrane,  but  a  simple 
catarrhal  angina  associated  sometimes  with  a  croupy  cough.  The  detec- 
tion in  these  cases  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  can  alone  determine  the 
diagnosis.  Such  cases  are  of  great  moment,  inasmuch  as  they  may  com- 
municate the  severer  disease  to  other  children. 

(h)  There  are  cases  in  which  the  tonsils  are  covered  by  a  pultaceous 
exudate,  not  a  consistent  membrane. 

(c)  Cases  presenting  a  punctate  form  of  membrane,  isolated,  and  usually 
on  the  surface  of  the  tonsils. 

(d)  Cases  which  begin  and  often  nm  their  entire  course  with  the  local 
picture  of  a  typical  lacunar  amygdalitis.  They  may  be  mild,  and  the  local 
exudate  may  not  extend,  but  in  other  cases  there  are  rapid  development 
of  membrane,  and  extension  of  tlie  disease  to  the  pharynx  and  the  nose^ 
with  severe  septic  and  constitutional  symptoms. 
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(e)  Under  the  term  "  latent  diphtheria  "  Heubner  has  described  cases, 
usually  secondary,  occurring  chiefly  in  hospital  practice,  in  young  persons 
the  subject  of  wasting  affections,  such  as  rickets  and  tuberculosis.  There 
are  fever,  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  and  gastro-intestinal  disturbances. 
Diphtheria  may  not  be  suspected  until  severe  laryngeal  complications  de- 
velop, or  the  condition  may  not  be  determined  until  autopsy. 

Systemic  Infection. — The  constitutional  disturbance  in  mild  diphtheria 
is  very  slight.  There  are  instances,  too,  of  extensive  local  disease  without 
grave  systemic  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  the  general  features  of  a  case  bear 
a  definite  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  local  disease.  There  are  rare  in- 
stances in  which  from  the  outset  the  constitutional  prostration  is  extreme, 
the  pulse  frequent  and  small,  the  fever  high,  and  the  nervous  phenomena 
are  pronounced;  the  patient  may  sink  in  two  or  three  days  overwhelmed  by 
the  intensity  of  the  toxaemia.  There  are  cases  of  this  sort  in  which  the 
exudate  in  the  throat  may  be  slight,  but  usually  the  nasal  symptoms  are 
pronounced.  The  temperature  may  be  very  slightly  raised  or  even  sub- 
normal. More  commonly  the  severe  systemic  symptoms  appear  at  a  later 
date  when  the  pharyngeal  lesion  is  at  its  height.  They  are  constantly  pres- 
ent in  extensive  disease,  and  when  there  is  a  sloughing,  foetid  condition. 
The  lymphatic  glands  become  greatly  enlarged;  the  pallor  is  extreme;  the 
face  has  an  ashen-gray  hue;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  tempera- 
ture sinks  below  normal.  In  the  most  aggravated  forms  there  are  gan- 
grenous processes  in  the  throat,  and  in  rare  instances,  when  life  is  pro- 
longed, extensive  sloughing  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck. 

Escherich  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  sometimes  observed  between 
the  severity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  and  the  intensity  of  the  local 
process,  by  assuming  varying  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  its  poison  on  the  other  hand.  With  high 
local  susceptibility  of  a  part  to  the  action  of  the  bacillus,  with  little  gen- 
eral susceptibility  to  the  toxine,  there  is  extensive  local  exudate  with  mild 
constitutional  symptoms,  or  vice  versa,  severe  systemic  disturbance  with 
limited  local  inflammation. 

A  leucocytosis  is  present  in  diphtheria.  Morse  does  not  think  it  of  any 
prognostic  value,  since  it  is  present  and  may  be  pronounced  in  mild  cases. 

Nical  Diphtheria. — In  cases  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  the  Klebs-Loef- 
fler  bacillus  is  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  in  the  secre- 
tions, even  when  no  membrane  is  present,  but  it  may  apparently  produce 
two  affections  similar  enough  locally  but  widely  differing  in  their  general 
features. 

In  membranous  or  fibrinous  rhinitis,  a  very  remarkable  affection  seen 
usually  in  children,  the  nares  are  occupied  by  thick  membranes,  but  there 
is  an  entire  absence  of  any  constitutional  disturbance.  The  condition 
has  been  studied  very  carefully  by  Park,  Abbott,  Gerber  and  Podack,  and 
others.  Ravenel  has  collected  77  cases  (Medical  News,  1895,  I),  in  41  of 
which  a  bacteriological  examination  was  made,  in  33  the  Klebs-Loeffler  ba- 
cillus being  present.  All  the  cases  ran  a  benign  course,  and  in  all  but  a 
few  the  membrane  was  limited  to  the  nose,  and  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms were  either  absent  or  very  slight.    Remarkable  and  puzzling  features 
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arc  that  the  disease  runs  a  benign  course,  and  that  infection  of  other  chil- 
dren in  the  family  is  extremely  rare. 

On  the  other  hand,  nasal  diphtheria  is  apt  to  present  a  most  malignant 
type  of  the  disease.  The  infection  may  be  primary  in  the  nose,  and  in  a 
case  recently  in  my  wards  there  was  otitis  media,  and  the  Klebs-Loeffler 
bacillus  was  separated  from  the  discharge  before  the  condition  of  nasal 
diphtheria  was  suspected.  While  some  cases  are  of  mild  character,  others 
are  very  intense,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  most  profound.  The 
glandular  inflammation  is  usually  very  intense,  owing,  as  Jacobi  points  out, 
to  the  great  richness  of  the  nasal  mucosa  in  lymphatics.  From  the  nose 
the  inflammation  may  extend  through  the  tear-ducts  to  the  conjunctivs 
and  into  the  antra. 

Laryngeal  Diphtheria. — Membranous  Croup, — ^With  a  verj-  large  pro- 
portion of  all  the  cases  of  membranous  larj-ngitis  the  Klebs-LoeflBer  bacil- 
lus is  associated;  in  a  much  smaller  number  other  organisms,  particularly 
the  streptococcus,  are  found.  Membranous  croup,  then,  may  be  said  to  be 
either  genuine  diphtheria  or  diphtheroid  in  character.  Of  286  cases  in 
which  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  larj-nx  or  bronchi,  in  229  the  Klebs- 
Loeffler  bacilli  were  found.  In  57  they  were  not  present,  but  17  of  these 
cultures  were  unsatisfactory  (Park  and  Beebe).  The  streptococcus  cases 
are  more  likely  to  be  secondary  to  other  acute  diseases. 

Symptoms. — Naturally,  the  clinical  sj-mptoms  are  almost  identical  in 
the  non-specific  and  specific  forms  of  membranous  laryngitis. 

The  affection  begins  like  an  acute  larj-ngitis  with  slight  hoarseness  and 
nnigh  cough,  to  which  the  term  croupy  has  been  applied.  After  these 
symptoms  have  lasted  for  a  day  or  two  with  varying  intensity,  the  child 
siuldenly  boiomes  worse,  usually  at  night,  and  there  are  signs  of  impeded 
n^spiration.  At  first  the  ditViculty  in  breathing  is  paroxysmal,  due  prob- 
ably to  mon*  or  loss  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis.  Soon  the  dyspnoea 
boi'onu^s  continuous,  inspiration  and  expiration  become  difficult,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  and  with  the  inspirator}-  movements  the  epigastrium  and 
lower  intercostal  s]vj\ivs  an^  retracted.  The  voice  is  husky  and  may  be  re- 
duiHHi  to  a  whis[HT.  The  color  gradually  changes  and  the  imperfect  aera- 
tion of  the  Mood  is  shown  in  the  lividity  of  the  lij>s  and  finger-tips.  Best- 
lojisni^ss  iHunos  i>n  and  the  child  tosses  fnnn  side  to  side,  vainly  trying  to 
gi»t  breath.  Oivasionally,  in  a  sevenT  i^aroxysm,  portions  of  membrane  are 
iHUighiHl  out.  The  fever  in  membranous  larjTigitis  is  rarely  veir  high  and 
the  cimdition  of  tlie  child  is  usually  very  goixi  at  the  time  of  the  onset. 
The  pulse  is  always  incrt^astnl  in  fr\\|uency  and  if  cyanosis  be  present  is 
small.  In  favorable  cast^  tl\o  dysputva  is  not  very  ui^nt,  the  color  of  the 
fa^e  remains  ginnK  and  after  one  or  two  |vin>x}-^ms  the  child  goes  to  sleep 
and  wakes  in  the  morniuj:*  |vrha|v<  without  fever  and  feeling  comfortable. 
The  attack  may  nvur  tlie  follow  ins:  nidit  with  grv*ater  severity.  In  un- 
favorable oast^  the  dysiMi^va  UnNMnes  nion*  and  mor^  urgent,  the  cyanosis 
deeivns,  the  child,  after  a  ivriod  of  intense  nr^tlessness,  sinks  into  a  semi- 
c\^mativ>e  state,  and  di^uh  tinall\  vHvurs  frv^m  ^^Msoning  of  the  nerve  cen- 
tres by  carbon  dioxide.  In  other  eas*^  the  onset  is  les^s^  sudden  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  longvr  ivriixl  of  indisiH>sition,    As  a  rule,  there  are  pharrngeal 
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8}Tnptoms.  The  constitutional  disturbance  may  be  more  severe,  the  fever 
higher,  and  there  may  be  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  Inspection 
of  the  fauces  may  show  the  presence  of  false  membranes  on  the  pillars  or 
on  the  tonsils.  Bacteriological  examination  can  alone  determine  whether 
these  are  due  to  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  or  to  the  streptococcus.  Fagge 
held  that  non-contagious  membranous  croup  may  spread  upward  from  the 
larynx  just  as  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  in  the  habit  of  spreading  down- 
ward from  the  fauces.  Ware,  of  Boston,  whose  essay  on  croup  is  perhaps 
the  most  solid  contribution  to  the  subject  made  in  this  country,  reported 
the  presence  of  exudate  in  the  fauces  in  74  out  of  75  cases  of  croup.  These 
observations  were  made  prior  to  1840,  during  periods  in  which  diphtheria 
was  not  epidemic  to  any  extent  in  Boston.  In  protracted  cases  pulmonary 
symptoms  may  develop,  which  are  sometimes  due  to  the  difficulty  in  expel- 
ling the  muco-pus  from  the  tubes;  in  others,  the  false  membrane  extends 
into  the  trachea  and  even  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  During  the  paroxysm 
the  vesicular  murmur  is  scarcely  audible,  but  the  larjmgeal  stridor  may  be 
loudly  communicated  along  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Diphtheria  of  Other  Parts. — Primary  diphtheria  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  conjunctiva.  It  follows  in  some  instances  the  affection  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane.  Some  of  the  cases  are  severe  and  serious,  but  it  has 
been  shown  by  C.  Frankel  and  others  that  the  diphtheria  bacilli  may  be 
present  in  a  conjunctivitis  catarrhal  in  character,  or  associated  with  only 
slight  croupous  deposits. 

Diphtheria  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  is  seen  in  rare  instances  in 
which  there  are  diphtheritic  otitis  media  and  extension  through  the  tym- 
panic membrane. 

Diphtheria  of  the  skin  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  severer  forms  of 
pharyngeal  diphtheria,  in  which  the  membrane  extends  to  the  mouth  and 
lips,  and  invades  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  face.  The  skin 
about  the  anus  and  genitals  may  also  be  attacked.  Pseudo-membranous 
inflammation  is  not  uncommon  on  ulcerated  surfaces  and  wounds.  In 
very  many  of  these  cases  it  is  a  streptococcus  infection,  but  in  a  majority, 
perhaps,  in  which  the  patient  is  suffering  with  diphtheria,  the  Klebs-Loef- 
fler bacillus  will  be  found  in  the  fibrinous  exudate.  As  proposed  by  Welch, 
the  term  "  wound  diphtheria  "  should  be  limited  to  infection  of  a  wound 
by  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus.  This  "may  manifest  itself  as  a  simple 
Inflammation,  or  inflammation  with  superficial  necrosis,  or  inflammation 
with  more  or  less  adherent  pseudo-membrane.  The  conditions  as  regards 
varying  intensity  and  character  of  the  infection,  association  ^-ith  other 
bacteria,  particularly  streptococci,  and  the  necessity  of  a  bacteriological 
examination  to  establish  the  diagnosis,  are  in  no  way  different  in  the  diph- 
theria of  wounds  from  those  in  diphtheria  of  mucous  membranes.  Wound 
diphtheria  may  occur  without  demonstrable  connection  with  cases  of  diph- 
theria and  without  affection  of  the  throat  in  the  individual  attacked,  but 
such  occurrences  are  rare"  (Welch).  Paralysis  may  follow  wound  diph- 
theria. Pseudo-membranous  inflammations  of  wounds  are  caused  more  fre- 
quently by  other  micro-organisn^s,  particularly  the  streptococcus  pyogenes, 
than  by  the  Klebe-Loeffler  bacillus.    The  fibrinous  membrane  so  common 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tracheotomy  wound  in  diphtheria  is  rarely 
associated  with  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus.  Diphtheria  of  the  genitals  is 
occasionally  seen. 

Complications  and  SequelsB. — Of  local  complications,  hsemor* 
rhage  from  the  nose  or  throat  may  occur  in  the  severe  ulcerative  cases. 
Skin  rashes  are  not  infrequent,  particularly  the  diffuse  erythema.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  urticaria  and  in  the  severe  cases  purpura.  Fatal  cases 
almost  invariably  show  capillary  bronchitis  with  broncho-pneumonia  and 
large  patches  of  collapse,  or  the  septic  particles  may  reach  the  bronchi  and 
3xcite  gangrenous  processes  which  may  lead  to  severe  and  fatal  haemor- 
rhage. Jaundice,  usually  a  feature  of  the  toxaemia,  may  be  catarrhal,  and 
not  of  serious  import. 

Benal  complications  are  common.  Albuminuria  is  present  in  all  severe 
cases.  It  is  only  when  the  albumin  is  in  considerable  quantity  and  asso- 
ciated with  epithelial  or  blood  casts  that  the  condition  indicates  parenchym- 
atous nephritis  and  is  alarming.  The  nephritis  may  appear  quite  early  in 
the  disease.  It  sets  in  occasionally  with  complete  suppression  of  the  urine. 
In  comparison  with  scarlet  fever  the  renal  changes  lead  less  frequently  to 
general  dropsy.  In  rare  instances  there  may  be  coma,  and  even  convulsions^ 
without  albumin  in  the  urine,  and  without  dropsy.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  frequency  and  gravity  of  septicaemia  and  local  infec- 
tion of  internal  parts  due  to  invasion  of  the  streptococcus  pyogenes, 
which  is  a  very  constant  attendant  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  in  the 
human  body. 

Of  the  sequelae  of  diphtheria,  paralysis  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
This  can  be  experimentally  produced  in  animals  by  the  inoculation  of  the 
toxins.  The  paralysis  occurs  in  a  variable  proportion  of  the  cases,  ranging 
from  10  to  15  and  even  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  strictly  a  sequel  of  the  dis- 
ease, coming  on  usually  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  convalescence. 
Occasionally  it  occurs  as  early  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  the  disease. 
It  may  follow  very  mild  cases;  indeed,  the  local  lesion  may  be  so  trifling 
that  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  alone  calls  attention  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  trouble.    It  is  proportionately  less  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults. 

The  disease  is  a  toxic  neuritis,  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  poison. 
In  494  cases  collected  by  Woodhead,  the  palate  was  involved  in  155,  the 
ocular  muscles  in  197,  in  10  other  muscles.  Ninety-one  of  the  patients 
died. 

Of  the  local  paralyses  the  most  common  is  that  which  affects  the  pal- 
ate. This  gives  a  nasal  character  to  the  voice,  and,  owing  to  a  return  of 
liquids  through  the  nose,  causes  a  difficulty  in  swallowing.  These  may  be 
the  only  siTnptoms.  The  palate  is  seen  to  be  relaxed  and  motionless,  and 
the  sensation  in  it  is  also  much  impaired.  The  affection  may  extend  to 
the  constrictors  of  the  pharj-nx,  and  deglutition  become  embarrassed. 
Within  two  or  three  weeks  or  even  a  shorter  time  the  paralysis  disappears. 
In  many  cases  the  affection  of  the  palate  is  only  part  of  a  general  neuritis. 
Of  other  local  forms  perhaps  the  most  common  are  paralysis  of  the  eye- 
muscles,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  There  may  be  strabismus,  ptosis,  and  loss 
of  power  of  accommodation.     Facial  paralysis  may  develop,  and  in  one 
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case,  two  and  a  half  years  later,  it  still  persisted  with  contractures.  The 
neuritis  may  be  confined  to  the  nerves  of  one  limb,  though  more  commonly 
the  legs  or  the  arms  are  affected  together.  Very  often  with  the  palatal  pa- 
ralysis is  associated  a  weakness  of  the  legs  without  definite  palsy  but  with 
loss  of  the  knee-jerk. 

The  multiple  form  of  diphtheritic  neuritis  is  not  uncommon.  It  may 
begin  with  the  palatal  affection,  or  with  loss  of  power  of  accommodation 
and  loss  of  the  tendon  reflexes.  This  last  is  an  important  sign,  which,  as 
Bernhardt,  Buzzard,  and  E.  L.  MacDonnell  have  shown,  may  occur  early, 
but  is  not  necessarUy  followed  by  other  symptoms  of  neuritis.  There  is 
paraplegia,  which  may  be  complete  or  involve  only  the  extensors  of  the 
feet.  The  paralysis  may  extend  and  involve  the  arms  and  face  and  render 
the  patient  entirely  helpless.  The  muscles  of  respiration  may  be  spared. 
The  chief  danger  in  these  severer  forms  comes  from  the  involvement  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  muscles  of  respiration;  but  the  outlook  is  in  many 
cases  not  so  bad  as  the  patient's  condition  would  indicate.  Of  13  cases  col- 
lected by  Cadet  de  Gassicourt  6  died.  The  sphincters  may  be  involved, 
though  they  are  often  spared. 

Heart. — ^According  to  the  studies  of  J.  J.  Thomas  and  Hibbard  (Bos- 
ton City  Hospital),  about  one  death  in  five  in  diphtheria  is  due  to  heart 
failure.  It  is  most  frequent  during  the  second  week  of  the  disease.  A 
slow  pulse  is  a  more  common  indication  of  a  serious  condition  than  a 
rapid  one.  Perhaps  after  an  exaggeration  of  s3rmptoms  the  child  presents 
an  unusual  pallor;  the  pulse  may  become  weak  and  rapid,  but  more  often 
falls  to  fifty,  forty,  or  even  lower.  The  extremities  are  cold,  the  tempera- 
ture sinks,  and  death  takes  place,  with  all  the  features  of  collapse,  within  a 
few  hours.  More  frequently  the  fatal  collapse  comes  during  convalescence, 
even  as  late  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  week  after  apparent  recovery.  The 
attack  may  set  in  abruptly,  perhaps  following  a  sudden  exertion.  More 
commonly  there  have  been  symptoms  pointing  to  disturbed  cardiac  rhythm, 
or  even  fainting-spells.  In  some  instances  vomiting  has  preceded  the 
serious  cardiac  attack.  There  may  be  no  physical  signs  other  than  slight 
increase  in  the  cardiac  dulness  and  a  gallop-rhythm  or  embryocardia  indi- 
cating dilatation.  These  symptoms  were  formerly  ascribed  to  cardiac 
thrombosis  or  to  endocarditis.  Possibly  in  some  of  the  cases  the  result  is 
due,  as  pointed  out  by  Mosler  and  Leyden,  to  an  infectious  myocarditis,  but 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  sjrmptoms  are  probably  due  to  a  neuritis  of 
the  cardiac  nerves. 

IHagnosiB. — The  presence  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  is  regarded 
by  bacteriologists  as  the  sole  criterion  of  true  diphtheria,  and  as  this  organ- 
ism may  be  associated  with  all  grades  of  throat  affections,  from  a  simple 
catarrh  to  a  sloughing,  gangrenous  process,  it  is  evident  that  in  many 
instances  there  will  be  a  striking  discrepancy  between  the  clinical  and  the 
bacteriological  diagnosis.  One  inestimable  value  of  the  recent  studies  has 
been  the  determination  of  the  diphtheritic  character  of  many  of  the  milder 
forms  of  tonsillitis  and  pharyngitis. 

The  bacteriological  diagnosis  is  simple.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
New  York  Health  Department  is  a  model  which  may  be  followed  with 
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advantage  in  other  cities.  Outfits  for  making  cultures,  consisting  of  a 
box  containing  a  tube  of  blood-serum  and  a  sterilized  swab  in  a  test-tube, 
are  distributed  to  about  forty  stations  at  convenient  points  in  the  city. 
A  list  of  these  places  is  published,  and  a  physician  can  obtain  the  outfit 
free  of  cost.  The  directions  are  as  follows:  "  The  patient  should  be  placed 
in  a  good  light,  and,  if  a  child,  properly  held.  In  cases  where  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  good  view  of  the  throat,  depress  the  tongue  and  rub  the  cotton 
swab  gently  but  freely  against  any  visible  exudate.  In  other  cases,  includ- 
ing those  in  which  the  exudate  is  confined  to  the  larynx,  avoiding  the 
tongue,  pass  the  swab  far  back  and  rub  it  freely  against  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils.  Without  laying  the  swab  down,  with- 
draw the  cotton  plug  from  the  culture-tube,  insert  the  swab,  and  nib  that 
j>ortion  of  it  which  has  touched  the  exudate  gently  but  thoroughly  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  blood-serum.  Do  not  push  the  swab  into  the  blood- 
serum,  nor  break  the  surface  in  any  way.  Then  replace  the  swab  in  its  own 
tube,  plug  both  tubes,  put  them  in  the  box,  and  return  the  culture  outfit 
at  once  to  the  station  from  which  it  was  obtained."  The  culture-tubes 
which  have  been  inoculated  are  kept  in  an  incubator  at  37®  C.  for  twelve 
hours  and  are  then  ready  for  examination.  Some  prefer  a  method  by  which 
the  material  from  the  throat  collected  on  a  sterile  swab,  or,  as  recom- 
mended by  von  Esmarch,  on  small  pieces  of  sterilized  sponge,  is  sent  to 
the  laboratory  where  the  cultures  and  microscopical  examination  are  made 
by  a  bacteriologist. 

An  immediate  diagnosis  without  the  use  of  cultures  is  often  possible 
by  making  a  smear  preparation  of  the  exudate  from  the  throat.  The  Klebs- 
Loeffler  bacilli  may  be  present  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  may  be  quite 
characteristic  to  an  expert.  In  this  connection  may  be  given  the  following 
statement  by  Park,  who  has  had  such  an  exceptional  experience:  "  The  ex- 
amination by  a  competent  bacteriologist  of  the  bacterial  growth  in  a  blood- 
scrum  tube  which  has  been  properly  inoculated  and  kept  for  fourteen  hours 
at  the  body  temperature  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon  in  cases  where  there 
is  visible  membrane  in  the  throat,  if  the  culture  is  made  during  the  period 
in  which  the  membrane  is  forming,  and  no  antiseptic,  especially  no  mer- 
curial solution,  has  lately  been  applied.  In  cases  in  which  the  disease  is 
confined  to  the  larj^nx  or  bronchi,  surprisingly  accurate  results  can  be 
obtained  from  cultures,  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  no  diphtheria 
bacilli  will  be  found  in  the  first  culture,  and  yet  will  be  abundantly  present 
in  later  cultures.  AVc  believe,  therefore,  that  absolute  reliance  for  a  diag- 
nosis cannot  be  placed  upon  a  single  culture  from  the  pharynx  in  purely 
laryngeal  cases." 

Where  a  hacferioloffical  examination  cannot  he  made,  the  practitioner  must 
regard  as  suspicious  all  forms  of  throat  affections  in  childreny  and  carry  out 
measures  of  isolation  and  disinfection.  In  this  way  alone  can  serious  errors 
be  avoided.  It  is  not,  of  course,  in  the  severer  forms  of  membranous  an- 
gina that  mistake  is  likely  to  occur,  but  in  the  various  lighter  forms,  many 
of  which  are  in  reality  due  to  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  diphtheroid  inflammation  of  the 
throat  are  due  to  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.     They  are  usually  milder. 
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mfi  the  liabilit^^  to  general  infection  is  less  intense;  gtill,  in  scarlet  fever 
Kd  oiher  specific  fevers  some  of  the  most  virulent  eases  of  throat  disease 
which  we  see,  with  intense  ^systemic  infection,  are  caused  hy  this  micro- 
organism.  These  streptococcus  cases  are  probably  much  less  numerous 
than  the  figures  which  I  have  given  would  indicate.  Tlie  more  careful  ex- 
aminations in  the  diphtheria  pavilions  of  hospitals,  particularly  in  Eu- 
rope, have  shown  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  admitted  the  Klebs- 
Loetfler  bacillus  is  present*  I  have  already  referred,  under  the  section  on 
scarlet  fever,  to  the  question  of  the  diagnosis  between  scarlet  fever  with 
fierere  angina  and  diphtheria. 

Frognoeis, — In  hospital  practice  the  mortality  was  formerly  from 
30  to  oU  jier  cent  In  the  Boston  City  Hospital  with  the  antitoxin 
treatment  the  death-rate  has  fallen  from  46  to  12  per  cent  In  country 
pkcea  the  disease  may  display  an  appalling  virulence.  In  cases  of  ordi- 
BAr}-  severity  the  outlook  is  usually  good.  Death  results  from  involvement 
af  the  larynx,  septic  infection,  sudden  heart-failure^  diphtheritic  paralysis, 
occasionally  from  ura»mia^  and  sometimes  from  broncho-pneumonia  devel- 
oping during  convalescence, 

Prophylajde. — Isolation  of  the  sick,  disinfection  of  the  clothing 
and  of  I'verything  that  has  come  in  contact  with  the  patient,  careful 
«?rutiny  of  the  milder  cases  of  throat  disorder,  and  more  stringent  enrveil- 
lanc^  in  the  period  of  convalescence  are  the  essential  measures  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  Suspected  eases  in  families  or  schools  should  be 
at  once  isolated  or  removed  to  a  hospital  for  infectious  disorders.  When  a 
(loath  has  occurred  from  diphtheriaj,  the  body  should  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet 
which  has  been  soaked  in  a  corrosive-sublimate  solution  (1  to  3,000)^  and 
d  in  a  closely  sealed  coffin.    The  funeral  should  always  be  private. 

In  cai?e«  of  well-marked  diphtheria  these  precautions  are  usually  car- 
ri<Hi  out,  but  the  chief  danger  is  from  the  milder  cases,  particularly  the 
ambnlatory  form,  in  which  the  disease  has  perhaps  not  been  suspected* 
But  from  such  patients  mingling  with  susceptible  children  the  disease  is 
often  conveyed.  The  healthy  children  in  a  family  in  which  diphtheria 
existn  may  carry  the  disease  to  their  school -fellows.  The  question  of  the 
itifliieiice  of  iiolation  hospitals  on  the  spread  of  the  disease  has,  I  think, 
be€Ti  solTed  ip  Boston,  a  city  which  has  suffered  terribly  from  diphtheria. 
The  ratio  of  mortality  per  10,000  living  in  1893  was  11+,  and  in  18M  it 
iTttft  19+.  In  1B95  the  infectious  pavilion  was  opened.  Prior  to  that  year 
only  about  ID  per  cent  of  the  reported  cases  were  treated  in  hospital;  in 
«ucrviHlirig  yeArs  50  per  cent  were  treated  in  hospital.  In  1898  the  mor- 
tality pt*r  10,000  had  fallen  to  3,  and  in  1899  it  was  4.9. 

A  very  important  matter  in  the  prophylaxis  relates  to  the  period  of 
eoiinili?*eence*  It  has  been  shown  by  numerous  observations  that,  after  all 
the  membrane  ha^  cleared  away,  virulent  bacilli  may  persist  in  the  throat 
/rum  periods  ranging  from  six  weeks  to  six  months,  or  even  longer.  There 
i^  erideiici?  to  show  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by  such  patients^ 
$o  that  isolation  t^hould  be  continued  in  any  given  case  until  the  bacteri- 
alotgieal  examination  shows  that  the  throat  is  free. 

t  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  important  elements  in 
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the  prophylaxis  of  diphtheria  are  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  milder  types  of 
throat  affection,  and  the  thorough  isolation  and  disinfection  of  the  indi- 
vidual patients. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  throats  and  mouths  of  chil- 
dren, particularly  to  the  teeth  and  tonsils,  as  Caille  has  urged.  Swollen 
and  enlarged  tonsils  should  be  removed.  In  persons  exposed,  the  anti- 
septic mouth  washes,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  10,000),  chlorine 
water  (1  to  1,100),  or  swabbing  the  throat  with  a  diluted  Loeffler's  solu- 
tion, should  be  employed. 

Treatment. — The  important  points  are  hygienic  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  malady,  local  treatment  of  the  throat  to  destroy 
the  bacilli,  medication,  general  or  specific,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
toxines,  and,  lastly,  to  meet  the  complications  and  sequeke. 

(a)  Hygienic  Measures. — The  patient  should  be  in  a  room  from  which 
the  carpets,  curtains,  and  superfluous  furniture  have  been  removed.  The 
temperature  should  be  about  68°,  and  thorough  ventilation  should  be 
secured.  The  air  may  be  kept  moist  by  a  kettle  or  a  steam-atomizer.  If 
possible,  only  the  nurse,  the  child's  mother,  and  the  doctor  should  come 
in  contact  with  the  patient.  During  the  visit  the  physician  should  wear 
a  linen  overall,  and  on  leaving  the  room  he  should  thoroughly  wash  his 
hands  and  face  in  a  corrosive-sublimate  solution.  The  strictest  quarantine 
should  be  employed  against  other  members  in  the  house. 

(b)  Local  Tmtment — In  mild  cases  the  throat  symptoms  are  alone 
prominont.  Vigorous  local  treatment  from  the  outset  should  be  carried 
out,  taking  especial  care  in  all  instances  to  avoid  mechanical  injury  to 
the  tissues.  A  ver}'  large  number  of  solutions  have  been  recommended. 
They  are  best  employed  with  a  swab  of  cotton-wool  or  a  soft  sponge,  or 
irrigation  with  hot  antiseptic  solutions  may  be  used.  The  direct  applica- 
tion with  a  swab  of  cotton- wool  or  sponge  is,  as  a  rule,  effective.  In  many 
young  children  it  is  really  a  most  trying  procedure  to  carry  out  the  treat- 
ment, and  sometimes  one  is  compelled  to  desist.  The  nurse  should  hold 
the  child  on  her  knees,  well  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  with  its  head  resting  on 
her  shoulder.  The  nose  is  then  held,  and  so  soon  as  the  child  opens  its 
mouth  a  cork  should  be  placed  between  the  molar  teeth.  The  local  appli- 
cation can  then  bo  made,  or  thorough  irrigation  carried  out.  In  infants 
the  disinftvting  fi\uds  are  sometimes  better  applied  through'  the  nostrils. 
The  following  solutions  may  be  employed: 

LA>el!lorV  solution:  Menthol,  10  grammes  dissolved  in  toluol  to  36  cc. 
Liq.  Forri  sosquioliloniti,  4  oc:  alcohol  absoL,  60  cc. 

Corn^sivo  sublimate,  1  to  1,000,  either  alone  or  with  tartaric  acid,  5 
grammes  to  the  litre. 

Carbolic  aoid.  :^  |vr  cent  in  :>0  |H^r  cent  alci^hol  ?olution,  is  much  em- 
pK\vod:  some  i^rofor  to  touoli  the  small  s^x^ts  of  exudate  with  pure  carbolic 
aoid. 

Anothor  solution  is:  The  tincture  of  the  ]vn^hloride  of  iron,  a  drachm 
and  a  IvM,  in  glyoorine,  one  ounce,  water,  one  ounce,  with  from  15  to  20 
minims  of  v  arln^lio  aoid.  t^hlorine  water,  boric  aoid,  peroxide  of  hydrogen* 
iodoform,  laotio  aoid,  trvj^sin,  and  i^{>ain  are  also  recommended. ' 
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B       Loeffler's  eolwtion,  which  haa  be^ii  given  a  VGTy  thomtigh  trial,  ii  j>er- 
Bfaap6  the  mo^t  satisfactory. 

'  Xssal  diphtheria  requires  prompt  and  thorough   disinfection  of  the 

B  pAsetg^i.     Jacobi  recommends  chloride  of  sodium^  saturated  boric  acid, 

Hor  1  part  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  35  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  1,000 

Vcrf  water,  or  the  1-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.     LoetilerB  solution 

fmay  Im?  diluted  and  applied  with  a  s}Tinge  or  a  spray.     To  be  effectual 

the  iBJettion  must  be  properly  given.    The  nurse  should  be  instructed  to 

jia^s  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  horizontally,  not  vertically;  otherwise  the 

fluid  wiJl  return  through  the  same  noBtriL 

When  the  larynx  becomes  involved^  a  steam  tent  may  be  arranged 

upon  the  bed>  &o  that  the  child  may  breathe  an  atmosphere  saturated 

tith  moisttire.     If  the  dyspna?a  Ijccomes  iirgeut,  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of 

or  ipi?cacuanha  may  be  given.     When  the  signs  of  obstruction  are 

ked  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  performance  of  intubation  or 

'tr»ehe*itomy. 

Hot  appUeations  to  the  neck  are  usually  very  grateful,  particularly  to 

»  young  children,  though  in  the  case  of  older  children  and  adults  the  ice 
|KJultices  are  to  be  preferred* 
(r)  General  Measures, — The  food  should  be  liquid — milk,  beef  juices^ 
barley  water,  albumen  water,  and  soups.  The  child  sihould  be  encouraged 
to  drink  water  freely.  When  the  pharyngeal  involvement  is  very  great 
and  iwailowing  painful,  nutritive  enemata  should  be  used.  In  cases. with 
severe  constitutional  symptoms  stimulants  should  be  given  early. 

Medicines  given  internally  are  of  very  little  avail  in  the  disease.    There 
[is  ^tilJ  a  wrjdespread  belief  in  the  professioe  that  fonns  of  mercury  are  bene- 
The  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  is  also  very  warmly  recom- 
Jed*     We  are  still,  however*  without  drugs  which  can  directly  coim- 
!**ra£'l   the  tox-albumins  of   this  disease,   and  we  mnst   rely   on   general 
meaiitire^  of  feeding  and  stimulants  to  support  the  strength- 
Tin*  convalescence  of  the  disease  is  not  without  its  dangers,  and  patients 
ibotLld  be  verv'  carefully  w^atchcd,  particularly  if  there  are  signs  of  heart 

The  diphtheritic  piiralrsis  requires  rest  in  bcil,  and  in  those  cases  in 

» which  the  heart  rhythm  is  dis-turbed  the  avoidance  of  sudden  exertion* 
In  the  chronic  forms  with  w^asting,  massage,  electricity,  and  strychniufi 
are  invahiable  aids.  If  swallowing  becomes  very  difficvdt,  the  patient  must 
W  fed  with  the  stomach-tnl>e,  which  is  very  much  preferable  to  feeding 
per  rtehim. 

|(rf)  Antitoxin  Treatment,— As  the  years  go  on  additional  experi- 
ence hfts  »hown  tbat,  thoroughly  carried  out^  this  method  of  treatment  is 
both  safe  and  eltieacious.  There  are  no  reasonable  grounds  for  skepticism 
en  the  |iart  of  iiitelligent  practitioners,  and  still  less  on  the  part  of  those 
in  clmrge  of  the  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases.  In  this  countryj  those  in 
chftT^gie  of  institutions  who  still  have  any  lingering  doubts  should,  in  the 
intrreet^  of  their  little  |>atients,  and  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  visit  the  South 
Dejiartmcnt  of  the  Bo^iton  City  Hospital,  and  learn  a  few^  salutary  lessons 
itmn  iu  director^  Dr.  MeColloni. 
10 
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The  principle  of  action  depends  on  the  circumstance  that  the  blood- 
serum  of  an  animal  rendered  immune,  when  introduced  into  another  ani- 
mal, protects  it  from  infection  with  the  diphtheria  bacilli,  and  has  also  aa 
important  curative  influence  upon  diphtheria,  whether  artificially  given  to 
animals,  or  spontaneously  acquired  by  man.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
blood-serum  a  uniform  standard  strength  is  procured.  The  antitoxin  unit 
is  the  amount  of  antitoxin  which,  injected  into  a  guinea-pig  of  250  grammes 
in  weight,  neutralizes  100  times  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  toxin  of  stand- 
ard strength. 

Dosage, — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  antitoxin.  J.  H.  McCollom,  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  who 
has  probably  had  a  richer  experience  with  the  disease  than  any  man  in  this 
country,  insists  that  the  guiding  practice  in  the  use  of  the  antitoxin  is  to 
give  it  until  the  characteristic  effects  are  produced,  whether  4,000  or  70,000 
units  be  required  for  this  result.  He  very  rightly  remarks  that  in  the  case 
of  a  patient  ill  with  diphtheria  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  quantity 
of  toxin  generated  by  the  membrane,  and  therefore  one  must  administer  the 
agent  until  the  characteristic  effect  is  produced — viz.,  the  shriveling  of  the 
membrane,  the  diminution  of  the  nasal  discharge,  the  correction  of  the 
fetid  odor,  and  a  general  improvement  in  the  condition  Of  the  patient.  No 
case,  he  says,  in  the  acute  stage  should  be  considered  hopeless.  **  When 
one  sees  a  patient  with  membrane  covering  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  profuse 
sanious  discharge  from  the  nose,  spots  of  ecchymosis  on  the  body  and  ex- 
tremities, cold,  clammy  hands  and  feet,  a  feeble  pulse,  and  the  nauseous 
odor  of  diphtheria,  and  finds  that  after  the  administration  of  10,000  units  of 
antitoxin  in  two  doses  the  condition  of  the  patient  improves  slightly;  that 
after  10,000  units  more  have  been  given  there  is  a  marked  abatement  in  the 
severity  of  the  s}Tnptoms;  that  when  an  additional  10,000  units  have  been 
given  the  patient  is  apparently  out  of  danger,  and  eventually  recovers — one 
must  believe  in  the  curative  power  of  antitoxin.  When  one  sees  a  patient 
in  whom  the  intubation  tube  has  been  repeatedly  clogged,  when  the  hope- 
less condition  of  tlie  patient  changes  for  the  better  after  the  administra- 
tion of  50,000  units,  one  can  not  help  but  be  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  giving  large  doses  of  antitoxin  in  the  very  severe  and  apparently  hope- 
less eases.  In  the  majority  of  instances  these  large  doses  are  not  required, 
particularly  if  the  patients  are  seen  early  in  the  attack,  4,000  to  6,000 
units  being  enough  to  produce  the  characteristic  effect  on  the  membrane.*^ 

Favorable  effects  are  seen  in  improvement  in  both  the  local  and  general 
condition.  The  swelling  of  the  fauce-^  subsides,  the  membrane  begins  to 
disappear,  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  pulse  becomes  slower. 

rtifoirard  Effects. — Of  these  the  most  common  are  urticaria  and  arthral- 
gia, but  they  are  trifling  and  unimportant.     Abscess  is  rare. 

Besnlts. — Of  183,256  cases  treated  in  150  cities  previous  to  the  serum 
period,  the  mortality  was  38.4  per  cent.  Since  the  introduction  of  serum 
132.548  cases  have  been  treated,  with  a  mortality  of  14.6  per  cent.  Leav- 
ing out  those  not  treated  with  tlu*  stTum,  the  mortality  was  9.8  per  cent 
(Edwin  Rosenthal).  In  the  Boston  City  Hospital  prior  to  1895  the  death* 
rate  from  dii)htheria  was  46  per  cent;  in  five  subsequent  years,  with  the- 
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trealment  of  between  seTen  and  eight  thousand  cases,  the  mortality  has 
been  just  12  per  cent.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  records 
ig  from  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  the  ten  years  before  the  antitoxin  treat- 
ment, from  1886  to  1895,  there  was  a  yearly  average  death-rate  from  diph- 
theria and  croup  of  1,41 7,  while  in  three  years  after  the  antitoxin  treat- 
ment was  begun  the  yearly  average  was  only  851* 

Immunimiion  for  th^  Prevention  of  Diphtheria. — Persons  exposed  to 
diphtheria  may  be  protected  by  a  sufficient  dose  of  the  antitoxin.  Chil- 
dr^n^  particularly,  should  receive  an  immuniKing  injection  at  once.  The 
minimum  dose  recommended  by  the  Keir  York  Board  of  Health  is  300 
units  for  a  child,  500  for  an  adult,  which  may  be  repeated  in  a  few  days. 


I 


XVI L    ERYSIPELAS* 

DeflxLltioii. — An  acute,  contagious  diseascj  characterized  by  a  special 
fllfifluinjatioD  of  the  skin  caused  by  streptococcus  erysipelatos  seu  pyo- 
genes. 

Btiology. — Erysipelas  is  a  widespread  affection,  endemic  in  most  com- 
muniiie:^,  and  at  certain  seasons  epidemic.  We  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
ittno^pheric  or  teliuric  influences  which  favor  the  diffusion  of  the  poison. 

It  ie  particularly  prevalent  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Of  2,012  cases 
coUected  by  Anders,  1,214  occurred  during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year.  April  had  the  largest  number  of  cases.  The  affection  prevails  ex- 
tensively in  old,  iil-ventilated  hospitals  and  institutions  in  which  the  sani- 
tari,^  conditions  are  defective.  With  the  improved  sanitation  of  late  years 
ibc  number  of  cases  has  materially  diminished*  It  has  been  observed^ 
howeTer,  to  break  out  in  new  institutions  under  the  most  favorable  hygienic 
eiretmistanees.  Erysipelas  is  both  contagious  and  inoeulable;  hut,  except 
under  dpeeial  conditionSj  the  poison  is  not  very  virulent  and  does  not 

Rm  to  act  at  any  great  distanee.  It  can  be  conveyed  by  a  third  person. 
e  fioison  certainly  attaches  itself  to  the  furniture,  bedding,  and  walls 
of  rooms  in  which  patients  have  been  confined. 

The  disposition  to  the  disease  is  widespread^  but  the  susceptibility  is 
specially  marked  in  the  case  of  individuals  with  wounds  or  abrasions  of 
any  sort*  Recently  delivered  women  and  persona  who  have  been  the  suIj- 
jeciM  of  surgical  operations  are  particularly  prone  to  it.  A  wound,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessary,  and  in  the  so-called  idiopathic  form^,  although  it  may 
be  difficult  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  slight  abrasion  about  the  nose  or 
lipfi,  in  very  many  cases  there  certainly  is  no  observable  external  lesion. 

Chronic  alcoholism,  debility,  and  Eright's  disease  are  predisposing 
agentiL  Certain  persons  show  a  special  susceptibility  to  erysipelas,  and 
it  inajr  recur  in  tiiem  repeatedly.  There  are  instances,  too,  of  a  family 
predis|iOiitlon, 

The  ipecific  agent  of  the  disease  is  a  streptococcus  growing  in  long 
cbjiiti#,  which  is  included  under  the  group  name  Streptococcus  pyogenes, 
with  which  Strepiococcits  erysipeJatos  appears  to  be  identical.  The  fever 
lyog&^raiptoms  are  due  in  great  part  to  the  toxins;  tlie  more 
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serious  visceral  complications  are  the  result  of  secondary  metastatic  in- 
fection. 

Immunity, — Susceptible  animals  can  be  rendered  immune  to  virulent 
streptococci  by  repeated  non-lethal  injections  of  cultures.  Marmorelcs 
protective  serum,  prepared  by  inoculating  the  horse  and  other  animals 
with  cultures  of  intensified  virulence,  belongs  to  the  bactericidal  and  not 
to  the  antitoxic  sera.  Notwithstanding  some  apparently  favorable  results, 
its  value  in  the  treatment  of  human  infections  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^Erysipelas  is  a  simple  inflammation.  In  its 
uncomplicated  forms  there  is  seen,  post  mortem,  little  else  than  inflamma- 
tory oedema.  Investigations  have  shown  that  the  cocci  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  lymph-spaces  and  most  abundantly  in  the  zone  of  spreading  inflam- 
mation. In  the  uninvolved  tissue  beyond  the  inflamed  margin  they  are 
to  be  found  in  the  lymph-vessels,  and  it  is  here,  according  to  Metschni- 
koff  and  others,  that  an  active  warfare  goes  on  between  the  leucocytes 
and  the  cocci  (phagocyfosis).  In  more  extensive  and  virulent  forms  of 
the  disease  there  is  usually  suppuration.  It  is  stated  that  the  inflamma- 
tion may  pass  inward  from  the  scalp  through  the  skull  to  the  meninges. 
This  I  have  never  seen,  but  in  one  case  I  traced  the  extension  from  the 
face  along  the  fifth  nerve  to  the  meninges,  where  an  acute  meningitis  and 
thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  were  excited. 

The  visceral  complications  of  erysipelas  are  numerous  and  important. 
The  majority  of  them  are  of  a  septic  nature.  Infarcts  occur  in  the  lungs, 
spleen,  and  kidneys,  and  there  may  be  the  general  evidences  of  pyaemic 
infection. 

Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  malignant  endocarditis  are  secondary  to 
erysipelas;  thus,  of  23  cases,  3  occurred  in  connection  with  this  disease. 
Septic  pericarditis  and  pleuritis  also  occur. 

As  just  mentioned,  the  disease  may  in  rare  cases  extend  to  and  involve 
the  meninges.    Pneumonia  is  not  a  very  common  complication. 

Acute  nephritis  is  also  met  with;  it  is  often  ingrafted  upon  an  old 
chronic  trouble. 

Symptomfl. — The  following  description  applies  specially  to  erysipelas 
of  the  face  and  head,  the  form  of  the  disease  which  the  physician  is  most 
commonly  called  upon  to  treat. 

The  incuhaiion  is  variable,  probably  from  three  to  seven  days. 

The  stage  of  invasion  is  often  marked  by  a  rigor,  and  followed  by  a 
rapid  rise  in  the  temperature  and  other  characteristics  of  an  acute  fever. 
AVhen  there  is  a  local  abrasion,  the  spot  is  slightly  reddened;  but  if  the 
disease  is  idiopathic,  there  is  seen  within  a  few  hours  slight  redness  over 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  on  the  cheeks.  The  swelling  and  tension  of  the 
skin  increase  and  within  twenty-four  hours  the  external  symptoms  are  well 
marked.  The  skin  is  smooth,  tense,  and  oedematous.  It  looks  red,  feels 
hot,  and  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis  may  be  lifted  as  small  blebs. 
The  patient  complains  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  tension  in  the  skin; 
the  swelling  rapidly  increases;  and  during  the  second  day  the  eyes  are 
usually  closed.  The  first-affected  parts  pradually  become  pale  and  less 
swollen  as  the  disease  extends  at  the  periphery.    \VTien  it  reaches  the  fore- 
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t  progresses  as  an  advancing  ridge,  perfectly  well  defined  and  raised; 
ften,  on  palpation,  hardened  extensions  can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin 

is  not  yet  reddened.  Even  in  a  case  of  moderate  severity,  the  face 
rmously  swollen,  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  lips  greatly  (edematous,  the 
hickened,  the  scalp  is  swollen,  and  the  patient's  features  are  quite 
)gnizable.  The  formation  of  blebs  is  common  on  the  eyelids,  ears, 
orehead.  The  cervical  lymph-glands  are  swollen,  but  are  usually 
d  in  the  oedema  of  the  neck.  The  temperature  keeps  high  without 
d  remissions  for  four  or  five  days  and  then  defervescence  takes  place 
sis.  Leucocytosis  is  present.  Kirkbride  has  noted  the  presence  in 
tse  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine.  The  general  condition  of  the 
t  varies  much  with  his  previous  state  of  health.  In  old  and  de- 
ed persons,  pari;iculariy  in  those  addicted  to  alcohol,  the  constitu- 

depression  from  the  outset  may  be  very  great.  Delirium  is  present, 
ngue  becomes  dry,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  there  is  marked  tendency  to 

from  toxaamia.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  even  with  ex- 
e  lesions,  the  constitutional  disturbance,  considering  the  height  of 
ver  range,  is  slight.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
e  swollen  and  reddened.  The  erysipelatous  inflammation  may  extend 
I  larynx,  but  the  severe  oedema  of  this  part  occasionally  met  with  is 
only  due  to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  without  in- 

lere  are  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  face  to  the 
and  over  the  chest,  and  may  gradually  migrate  or  wander  over  the 
r  part  of  the  body  (E.  migrans). 

le  close  relation  between  the  erysipelas  coccus  and  the  pus  organisms 
wn  by  the  frequency  with  which  suppuration  occurs  in  facial  ery- 
s.  Small  cutaneous  abscesses  are  common  about  the  cheeks  and 
tad  and  neck,  and  beneath  the  scalp  large  collections  of  pus  may 
Lulate.  Suppuration  seems  to  occur  more  frequently  in  some  epi- 
B  than  in  others,  and  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  one  year  nearly 
5  cases  in  the  erysipelas  wards  presented  local  abscesses. 
implications. — ^Meningitis  is  rare.  The  cases  in  which  death 
\  with  marked  brain  symptoms  do  not  usually  show,  post  mortem, 
igeal  affection.  The  delirium  and  coma  are  due  to  the  fever,  or  to 
lia.  J 

leumonia  is  an  occasional  complication.  Ulcerative  endocarditis  and 
semia  are  more  common.  Albuminuria  is  almost  constant,  particu- 
n  persons  over  fifty.  True  nephritis  is  occasionally  seen.  Da  Costa 
died  attention  to  curious  irregular  returns  of  the  fever  which  occur 
f  convalescence  without  any  aggravation  of  the  local  condition.  Ma- 
may  coexist  with  erysipelas.  L.  F.  Barker  has  reported  such  a  case 
ing  in  my  wards. 

le  diagnosis  rarely  presents  any  difficulty.  The  mode  of  onset,  the 
rise  in  fever,  and  the  characters  of  the  local  disease  are  quite  dis- 
re.  Acute  necrosis  of  bone  may  sometimes  be  regarded  as  erysipelas, 
:ake  which  I  once  saw  made  in  connection  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
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Prognosis.— Healthy  adults  rarely  die.  The  general  mortality  in 
hospitals  is  about  7  per  cent,  in  private  practice  abput  4  per  cent  (Anden). 
In  the  new-bom,  when  the  disease  attacks  the  navel,  it  is  almost  always 
fatal.  In  drunkards  and  in  the  aged  erysipelas  is  a  serious  affection,  and 
death  may  result  either  from  the  intensity  of  the  fever  or,  more  commonly, 
from  toxaemia.  The  wandering  or  ambulatory  erysipelas,  which  has  a  more 
protracted  course,  may  cause  death  from  exhaustion. 

Treatment. — Isolation  should  be  strictly  carried  out,  pari;icularly  in 
hospitals.  A  practitioner  in  attendance  upon  a  case  of  erysipelas  should 
not  attend  cases  of  confinement. 

The  disease  is  self -limited  and  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  get  well 
without  any  internal  medication.  I  can  speak  definitely  on  this  point, 
having,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  treated  many  cases  in  this  way. 
The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  light.  Stimulants  are  not  required 
except  in  the  old  and  feeble.  For  the  restlessness,  delirium,  and  insomnia, 
chloral  or  the  bromides  may  be  given;  or,  if  these  fail,  opium.  When  the 
fever  is  high  the  patient  may  be  bathed  or  sponged,  or,  in  private  practice, 
if  there  is  an  objection  to  this,  antipyrin  or  antifebrin  may  be  given. 

Of  internal  remedies  believed  to  influence  the  disease,  the  tincture  of 
the  perchloride  of  iron  has  been  highly  recommended.  At  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital  this  was  the  routine  treatment,  and  doses  of  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  were  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  I  am  by  no  means 
convinced  that  it  has  any  special  action;  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any 
medicine,  given  internally,  a  definite  control  over  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

Of  local  treatment,  the  injection  of  antiseptic  solutions  at  the  margin 
of  the  spreading  areas  has  been  much  practised.  Two-per-cent  solutions 
of  carbolic  acid,  the  corrosive  sublimate  and  the  biniodide  of  mercury  have 
been  much  used.  The  injection  should  be  made  not  into  but  just  a  little 
beyond  the  border  of  the  inflamed  patch.  F.  P.  Henry  has  treated  a  large 
number  of  cases  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  with  the  last-mentioned  drug, 
and  this  mode  of  practice  is  certainly  most  rational. 

Of  local  applications,  ichthyol  is  at  present  much  used.  The  inflamed 
region  may  be  covered  with  salicylate  of  starch.  Perhaps  as  good  an  ap- 
plication as  any  is  cold  water,  which  was  highly  recommended  by  Hip- 
pocrates. 

XVIII.   SEPTICiCMIA  AND  PYAEMIA. 

In  these  clays  of  asepsis  physicians  see  many  more  cases  of  septicaemia 
and  pya}mia  than  do  the  surgeons.  For  one  case  in  the  post-mortem  room 
with  the  anatomical  diagnosis  of  sepficcpmia  which  comes  from  the  surgical 
or  g>'nrrcological  departments  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  at  least 
fifteen  or  twenty  come  from  my  medical  wards.  Certain  terms  must  first 
be  defined. 

An  infection  is  the  morbid  process  induced  by  the  invasion  and  growth 
in  the  body  of  pathojrenic  micro-organisms.  An  infection  may  be  local, 
as  in  a  boil,  or  general,  as  in  some  cases  of  anthrax. 
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An  intoxication  is  the  morbid  condition  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
ioxines^  in  large  part  derived  from  pathogenic  organisms.  The  term 
^aprcemia  is  the  equivalent  of  septic  intoxication. 

A  hard-and-fast  line  cannot  be  drawn  between  an  infection  and  an 
intoxication,  but  agents  of  infection  alone  are  capable  of  reproduction, 
whereas  those  of  intoxication  are  chemical  poisons,  some  of  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  agency  of  bacteria,  or  by  vegetable  and  animal  cells.  Infec- 
tious diseases  which  are  communicated  directly  from  one  person  to  another 
are  termed  contagious,  and  the  infecting  agent  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
A  contagium.  "  Whether  or  not  an  infectious  disease  is  contagious  in  the 
ordinary  sense  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  infectious  agent,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  manner  of  its  elimination  from  and  reception  by  the  body. 
Most  but  not  all  contagious  diseases  are  infectious.  Scabies  is  a  contagious 
disease,  but  it  is  not  infectious  "  (Welch). 

There  are  three  chief  clinical  types  of  infection. 

1.  LOCAL  INFECTIONS  WITH  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  TOXINES. 

This  is  the  common  mode  of  invasion  of  many  of  the  diseases  which 
ire  have  already  considered.  Tetanus,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  and  pneu- 
monia are  diseases  which  have  sites  of  local  infection  in  which  the  patho- 
genic organisms  develop;  but  the  constitutional  effects  are  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  the  poisonous  products.  The  diphtheria  toxine  produces  all 
the  general  symptoms,  the  tetanus  toxine  every  feature,  of  the  disease  with- 
out the  presence  of  their  respective  bacilli.  Certain  of  the  symptoms  fol- 
lowing the  absorption  of  the  toxines  are  general  to  all;  others  are  special 
and  peculiar,  according  to  the  organism  which  produces  them.  A  chill, 
fever,  general  malaise,  prostration,  rapid  pulse,  restlessness,  and  headache 
are  the  most  frequent.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  febrile  disturbance  is 
the  most  common  feature.  The  most  serious  effects  are  seen  upon  the 
nervous  system  and  upon  the  heart,  and  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  on 
the  part  of  these  organs  is  to  some  extent  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of 
the  intoxication.  The  organisms  of  certain  local  infections  produce  poisons 
which  have  special  actions;  thus  the  diphtheria  toxine,  besides  having  the 
■effects  already  referred  to,  is  especially  prone  to  attack  the  nervous  system 
and  to  cause  peripheral  neuritis.  The  tetanus  toxine  has  a  specific  action 
on  the  motor  neurones. 

2.  SEPTICEMIA. 

Formerly,  and  in  a  surgical  sense,  the  term  "  septicaemia  "  was  used  to 
•designate  the  invasion  of  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body  by  the  organ- 
isms of  suppuration,  but  in  the  medical  sense  the  term  may  be  applied 
to  any  condition  in  which,  with  or  without  a  local  site  of  infection,  there 
is  microbic  invasion  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  but  without  metastatic  foci 
of  suppuration.  Owing  to  the  great  development  of  bacteria  in  the  blood, 
and  in  order  to  separate  it  sharply  from  local  infectious  processes  with 
toxic  invasion  of  the  body,  it  is  proposed  to  call  this  condition  bactersemia; 
toxflemia  denotes  the  latter  state. 
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(a)  ProgresBive  Septiosomia  from  Local  Infection.— The  common  strep- 
tococcus and  staphylococcus  infection  is  as  a  rule  first  local,  and  the  tox- 
ines  alone  pass  into  the  blood.  In  other  instances  the  cocci  appear  in  the 
blood  and  throughout  the  tissues,  causing  a  septicaemia  which  intensifies 
greatly  the  severity  of  the  case.  Other  infections  in  which  the  bacterial 
invasion,  local  at  first,  may  become  general  are  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever, 
anthrax,  gonorrhoea,  and  puerperal  fever. 

The  clinical  features  of  this  form  are  well  seen  in  the  cases  of  puer- 
peral septicaemia  or  in  dissection  wounds,  in  which  the  course  of  the  infec- 
tion may  be  traced  along  the  lymphatics.  The  symptoms  usually  set  in 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  rarely  later  than  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
There  is  a  chill  or  chilliness,  with  moderate  fever  at  first,  which  gradually 
rises  and  is  marked  by  daily  remissions  and  even  intermissions.  The  pulse 
is  small  and  compressible,  and  may  reach  120  or  higher.  Gastro-intestinal 
disturbances  are  common,  the  tongue  is  red  at  the  margin,  and  the  dorsum 
is  dry  and  dark.  There  may  be  early  delirium  or  marked  mental  prostra- 
tion and  apathy.  As  the  disease  progresses  there  may  be  pallor  of  the  face 
or  a  yellowish  tint.    Capillary  haemorrhages  are  not  uncommon. 

The  outlook  is  serious  in  streptococcus  cases.  Death  may  occur  within 
twenty- four  hours,  and  in  fatal  cases  life  is  rarely  prolonged  for  more  than 
seven  or  eight  days.  On  post-mortem  examination  there  may  be  no  gross 
focal  lesions  in  the  viscera,  and  the  seat  of  infection  may  present  only  slight 
changes.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  soft,  the  blood  may  be  extremely 
dark  in  color,  and  haemorrhages  are  common,  particularly  on  the  serous 
surfaces.    Neither  thrombi  nor  emboli  are  found. 

Many  instances  of  septicaemia  are  combined  infections;  thus  in  diph- 
theria streptococcus  septicaemia  is  a  common,  and  the  most  serious,  event. 
The  local  disease  and  the  symptoms  produced  by  absorption  of  the  tox- 
ines  dominate  the  clinical  picture;  but  the  features  are  usually  much 
aggravated  by  the  systemic  invasion.  A  similar  infection  may  occur  in 
typhoid  fever  and  in  tuberculosis,  and  may  obscure  the  typical  picture. 
These  secondary  septicaemias  are  caused  most  frequently  by  the  strepto- 
coccus, but  may  result  from  the  invasion  of  other  bacteria. 

{b)  General  SeptiosBmia  without  Recognizable  Local  Infection. — Cryp- 
togenetic  Septiccemias, — This  is  a  group  of  very  great  interest  to  the  physi- 
cian, the  full  importance  of  which  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  recognize. 

The  subjects  when  attacked  may  be  in  perfect  health;  more  commonly 
they  are  already  weakened  by  acute  or  chronic  illness.  The  pathogenic 
organisms  are  varied.  Streptococcus  pyogenes  is  the  most  common;  the 
forms  of  staphylococcus  more  rare.  Other  occasional  causal  agents  are 
micrococcus  lanceolatus  (pneumococcus),  bacillus  proteus,  and  bacillua 
pyocyanous.  Between  May  1,  1892,  and  June  1,  1895,  there  were  exam- 
ined in  the  ])ost-niortem  room  from  my  wards  21  cases  of  general  infec- 
tion, of  which  13  were  due  to  streptococcus  pyogenes,  2  to  staphylococcus 
pyogenes,  and  (>  to  the  pneumococcus.  In  19  of  these  cases  the  patients 
were  already  the  suljjects  of  some  other  malady,  which  was  aggravated,  or 
in  most  instances  terminated,  by  the  general  septicaemia.  The  symptoms 
vary  somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  micro-organisms.    In  the  atrep- 
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tococcus  cases  there  may  be  chills  with  high,  irregular  fever,  and  a  more 
characteristic  septic  state  than  in  the  pneumococcus  infection. 

Most  of  these  cases  come  correctly  under  the  term  "  cryptogenetic  septi- 
caemia "  as  employed  by  Leube,  inasmuch  as  the  local  focus  of  infection  is 
not  evident  during  life,  and  may  not  be  found  after  death.  Although  most 
of  these  cases  are  terminal  infections,  yet  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  instances  of  this  type  of  affection  coming  on  in  apparently 
healthy  persons.  The  fever  may  be  extremely  irregular,  characteristic- 
ally septic,  and  persist  for  many  weeks.  Foci  of  suppuration  may  not  de- 
velop, and  may  not  be  found  even  at  autopsy.  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions met  with  cases  of  an  intermittent  pyrexia  persisting  for  weeks,  in 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  and 
some  which  ultimately  recovered,  and  in  which  tuberculosis  and  malaria 
could  be  almost  positively  excluded.  These  cases  require  to  be  carefully 
studied  bacteriologically.  Dreschfeld  has  described  them  as  idiopathic  in- 
termittent fever  of  pysemic  character.  Local  symptoms  may  be  absent, 
though  in  three  of  his  cases  there  was  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  in  two 
the  condition  was  a  diffuse  suppurative  hepatitis.  The  pyocyanic  disease, 
or  cyano-pyaemia,  is  an  extremely  interesting  form  of  infection  with  bacil- 
lus pyocyaneus,  of  which  a  large  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  of 
late  years.  (See  Wollstein's  paper.  Archives  of  Pediatrics,  October,  1897, 
and  Barker,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  1897.) 

8.  SEPTICO-PYiEMIA. 

The  pathogenic  micro-organisms  which  invade  the  blood  and  tissues 
may  settle  in  certain  foci  and  there  cause  suppuration.  When  multiple 
abscesses  are  thus  produced  in  connection  with  a  general  infection,  the 
condition  is  known  as  pyaemia  or,  perhaps  better,  septico-pyaemia.  There 
are  no  specific  organisms  of  suppuration,  and  the  condition  of  pyaemia  may 
be  produced  by  organisms  other  than  the  streptococci  and  staphylococci, 
though  these  are  the  most  common.  Other  forms  which  may  invade  the 
system  and  cause  foci  of  suppuration  are  micrococcus  lanceolatus,  the  gono- 
coccus,  bacillus  coli  communis,  bacillus  typhi  abdominalis,  bacillus  pro- 
teus,  bacillus  pyocyaneus,  bacillus  influenzae,  and  very  probably  bacillus 
aerogenes  capsulatus.  In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  pyaemia  there 
is  a  focus  of  infection,  either  a  suppurating  external  wound,  an  osteo- 
myelitis, a  gonorrhoea,  an  otitis  media,  an  empyema,  or  an  area  of  sup- 
puration in  a  lymph-gland  or  about  the  appendix.  In  a  large  majority 
of  all  these  cases  the  common  pus  cocci  are  present. 

In  a  suppurating  wound,  for  example,  the  pus  organisms  induce  hyaline 
necrosis  in  the  smaller  vessels  with  the  production  of  thrombi  and  purulent 
phlebitis.  The  entrance  of  pus  organisms  in  small  numbers  into  the 
blood  does  not  necessarily  proiduce  pyaemia.  Commonly  the  transmission 
to  various  parts  from  the  local  focus  takes  place  by  the  fragments  of 
thrombi  which  pass  as  emboli  to  different  parts,  where,  if  the  conditions 
are  favorable,  the  pus  organisms  excite  suppuration.  A  thrombus  which 
is  not  septic  or  contaminated,  when  dislodged  and  impacted  in  a  distant 
vessel,  produces  at  most  only  a  simple  infarction;  but,  coming  from  an 
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infected  source  and  containing  pus  microbes,  an  independent  centre  of 
infection  is  established  wherever  the  embolus  may  lodge.  These  inde- 
pendent suppurative  centres  in  pyaemia,  known  as  embolic  or  metastatic 
abscesses,  have  the  following  distribution: 

(a)  In  external  wounds,  in  osteo-myelitis,  and  in  acute  phlegmon  of 
the  skin,  the  embolic  particles  very  frequently  excite  suppuration  in  the 
lungs,  producing  the  well-known  wedge-shaped  pyaemic  infarcts;  from 
these,  or  rarely  by  paradoxical  embolism  or  direct  passage  of  bacteria  or 
minute  emboli  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  metastatic  foci  of  in- 
flammation may  occur  in  other  parts. 

(b)  Suppurative  foci  in  the  territory  of  the  portal  system,  particularly 
in  the  intestines,  produce  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  liver  with  or  without 
^suppurative  pylephlebitis. 

Endocarditis  is  an  event  which  is  very  liable  to  occur  in  all  forms  of 
septicaemia,  and  modifies  materially  the  character  of  the  clinical  features. 
Streptococci  and  staphylococci  are  the  most  common  organisms  present 
in  the  vegetations,  but  the  pneumococci,  gonococci,  tubercle  bacilli,  typhoid 
bacilli,  anthrax  bacilli,  and  other  forms  have  been  isolated.  The  vegeta- 
tions which  develop  at  the  site  of  the  valve  lesion  become  covered  with 
thrombi,  particles  of  which  may  be  dislodged  and  carried  as  emboli  to 
different  parts  of  the  body,  causing  multiple  abscesses  or  infarcts. 

Symptoms  of  Septico-pyeBmia. — In  a  case  of  wound  infection, 
prior  to  the  onset  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  there  may  be  signs  of  local 
trouble,  and  in  the  case  of  a  discharging  wound  the  pus  may  change  in  char- 
acter. The  onset  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  severe  rigor,  during  which 
the  temperature  rises  to  103°  or  104°  and  is  followed  by  a  profuse  sweat. 
These  chills  are  repeated  at  intervals,  either  daily  or  every  other  day.  In 
the  intervals  there  may  be  slight  pyrexia.  The  constitutional  disturbance 
is  marked  and  there  are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and,  as 
the  disease  progresses,  rapid  emaciation.  Transient  erythema  is  not  un- 
<?ommon.  Local  symptoms  usually  occur.  If  the  lungs  become  involved 
there  are  dyspnoea  and  cough.  The  physical  signs  may  be  slight.  Involve- 
ment of  the  pleura  and  pericardium  is  conmion.  The  anaemia,  often  pro- 
found, causes  great  pallor  of  the  skin,  which  later  may  be  bile-tinged.  The 
spleen  is  enlarged,  and  there  may  be  intense  pain  in  the  side,  pointing  to 
perisplenitis  from  embolism.  Usually  in  the  rapid  cases  a  typhoid  state 
suj)ervenes,  and  the  patient  dies  comatose. 

In  the  chronic  cases  the  disease  may  be  prolonged  for  months;  the 
chills  recur  at  long  intervals,  the  temperature  is  irregular,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  varies  from  month  to  month.  The  course  is  usually 
slow  and  progressively  downward. 

Diagnosis. — Pyamiia  is  a  disease  frequently  overlooked  and  often 
nii:!takiMi  for  other  atTections. 

Crises  followin<r  a  wound,  an  operation,  or  parturition  are  readily  recog- 
nized.    On  the  other  hand,  the  following  conditions  may  be  overlooked: 

Osfen-mffelitia. — Here  the  lesion  may  be  limited,  the  constitutional 
symptoms  sivore.  and  the  course  of  the  disease  very  rapid.  The  cause  of 
the  trouble  may  be  discovered  only  jwst  mortem. 
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So,  too,  acute  septico-pyaemia  may  follow  gonorrhm  or  a  prostatic 
<ibsces8. 

Cases  are  sometimes  confounded  with  typhoid  fever,  particularly  the 
more  chronic  instances,  in  which  there  are  diarrhoea,  great  prostration, 
delirium,  and  irregular  fever.  The  spleen,  too,  is  often  enlarged.  The 
marked  leucocytosis  is  an  important  differential  point. 

In  some  of  the  instances  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  the  diagnosis  is  very 
difficult,  particularly  in  what  is  known  as  the  typhoid,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  septic,  type  of  this  (Jisease.  In  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  the  symp- 
toms occasionally  resemble  those  of  septicaemia,  more  commonly  those  of 
typhoid  fever. 

The  post-febrile  arthritides,  such  as  occur  after  scarlet  fever  and  gon- 
orrhoea, are  really  instances  of  mild  septic  infection.  The  joints  may 
sometimes  suppurate  and  pyaemia  develop.  So,  also,  in  tuberculosis  of 
ih€  kidneys  and  calculous  pyelitis  recurring  rigors  and  sweats  due  to  septic 
infection  are  common.  In  this  latitude  septic  and  pyaemic  processes  are 
too  often  confounded  with  malaria.  In  early  tuberculosis,  or  even  when 
4Bigns  of  excavation  are  present  in  the  lungs,  and  in  cases  of  suppuration 
in  various  parts,  particularly  empyema  and  abscess  of  the  liver,  the  diag- 
nosis of  malaria  is  made.  The  practitioner  may  take  it  as  a  safe  rule, 
to  which  he  will  find  very  few  exceptions,  that  an  intermittent  fever  which 
resists  quinine  is  not  malaria. 

Other  conditions  associated  with  chills  which  may  be  mistaken  for  pyae- 
mia are  profound  anaemia,  certain  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  the  hepatic 
intermittent  fever  associated  with  the  lodgment  of  gall-stones  at  the  orifice 
of  the  common  duct,  rare  cases  of  essential  fever  in  nervous  women,  and 
the  intermittent  fever  sometimes  seen  in  rapidly  growing  cancer. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  is  largely  a 
surgical  problem.  The  cases  which  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physi- 
cian usually  have  visceral  abscesses  or  ulcerative  endocarditis,  conditions 
which  are  irremediable.  We  have  no  remedy  which  controls  the  fever. 
Quinine  and  the  new  antipyretics  may  be  tried,  but  they  are  of  little  serv- 
ice. Quinine  is  probably  better  than  antipyrin  and  antif  ebrin,  which  lower 
the  temperature  for  a  time,  but  when  a  careful  two-hourly  twenty-four- 
hour  chart  is  taken,  it  is  often  found  that  the  depression  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  drug  is  made  up  at  some  other  period  of  the  day;  a  morning 
may  be  substituted  for  an  afternoon  fever. 

The  brilliant  and  remarkable  results  which  follow  complete  evacuation 
of  the  pus  with  thorough  drainage  give  the  indication  for  the  only  success- 
ful treatment  of  this  condition. 

Unfortunately,  in  too  many  cases  which  the  physician  is  called  upon 
to  treat,  the  region  of  suppuration  is  not  accessible,  and  we  have  to  be 
■content  with  the  emplo}Tnent  of  general  measures.  Antistreptococcus 
«erum  has  not  proved  of  much  value  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases. 

TERMINAL  INFECTIONS. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  per- 
sons rarely  die  of  the  disease  with  which  they  suffer.     Secondary  infec- 
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tions,  or,  as  we  are  apt  to  call  them  in  hospital  work,  terminal  ipfectionB, 
carry  off  many  of  the  incurable  cases  in  the  wards.  Flexner  *  has  analyzed 
255  cases  of  chronic  renal  and  cardiac  disease  in  which  complete  bacterio- 
logical examinations  were  made  at  autopsy.  Excluding  tuberculous  infec- 
tion, 213  gave  positive  and  42  negative  results. 

The  infections  may  be  local  or  general.  The  former  are  extremely 
common,  and  are  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  Bright's  disease, 
arterio-sclerosis,  heart-disease,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  other  chronic  dis- 
orders. Affections  of  the  serous  membranes  (acute  pleurisy,  acute  peri- 
carditis, or  peritonitis),  meningitis,  and  endocarditis  are  the  most  frequent 
lesions.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  advanced 
arterio-sclerosis  and  of  Bright^s  disease  succumb  to  these  intercurrent  infec- 
tions. The  infective  agents  are  very  varied.  The  streptococcus  pyogenes 
is  perhaps  the  most  common,  but  the  pneumococcus,  staphylococcus  aureus, 
the  bacillus  proteus,  the  gonococcus,  the  gas  bacillus,  and  the  bacillus  pyo- 
cyaneus  are  also  met  with. 

Particular  mention  may  be  here  made  of  the  terminal  form  of  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis.  It  is  surprising  in  how  many  instances  of  arterio- 
sclerosis, of  chronic  heart-disease,  of  Bright^s  disease,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  fatal  event  is  determined  by  an  acute 
tuberculosis  of  the  peritonaeum  or  pleura. 

The  general  terminal  infections  are  somewhat  less  common.  Of  85  cases 
of  chronic  renal  disease  in  which  Flexner  found  micro-organisms  at  au- 
topsy, 38  exhibited  general  infections;  of  48  cases  of  chronic  cardiac  disease, 
in  14  the  distribution  of  bacteria  was  general.  The  blood-serum  of  persons 
suffering  from  advanced  chronic  disease  was  found  by  him  to  be  less  de- 
structive to  the  staphylococcus  aureus  than  normal  human  serum.  Other 
diseases  in  which  general  terminal  infection  may  occur  are  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease, leukaemia,  and  chronic  tuberculosis. 

And,  lastly,  probably  of  the  same  nature  is  the  terminal  entero-coliti» 
so  frequently  met  with  in  chronic  disorders. 


XIX.   RHEUMATIC    FEVER. 

Deflnition. — .\n  qcute,  ^on-contagious  fever, 
known  infective  agent,  and  characterized  by  multiple  artlmtia  and^&jnacked 
tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissues. 

Etiology. — Distribution  and  Prevalence. — It  prevails  iii  tempeiatfiJind 
humid  climates.  Church  has  collected  interesting  statistics  on  this  point. 
Oddly  enough,  the  two  countries  with  the  highest  admission  in  the  army  per 
thousand  of  strength — Egypt.  7.02,  and  Canada,  6.26 — ^have  climates  the 
most  diverse.  The  returns,  however,  from  Canada  for  the  six  years  from 
ISSt")  to  1S92  are  perhaps  more  correct,  2.83  per  thousand  of  strength.  The 
death-rato  f(^r  the  five  years  1881-'85  in  Great  Britain  was  97  per  million. 
In  the  United  States  tliere  are  no  satisfactory  statistics;  the  disease  is  not 

♦  Jour.  Exp.  Med.,  i,  1896. 
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dealt  with  in  the  last  Census  Report  as  a  cause  of  death.  So  far  as  my 
personal  observation  goes,  it  certainly  seemed  to  be  more  prevalent  in  Mon- 
treal than  in  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  The  general  impression  is  that 
the  disease  prevails  more  in  the  British  Isles  than  elsewhere;  but,  as  Church 
remarks,  the  returns  are  very  imperfect  (this  holds  good  everywhere),  and 
probably  the  death-rate  from  rheumatic  fever  itself  is  very  much  lower 
than  the  figures  would  indicate,  as  very  many  different  diseases  are  grouped 
under  this  heading.  In  Norway,  where  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  are 
notified,  there  were  for  the  four  years  1888-^92  13,654  cases,  with  250 
deaths. 

Season. — ^In  London  the  cases  reach  the  maximum. in  the  months  of 
S€ptfi2ubfit.and  jOctober.  In  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  Bellas  statis- 
tics of  456  cases  show  that  the  largest  number  was  admitted  in  February, 
March,  and  April.  '  Newsholme  has  brought  forward  statistics  to  show  that 
the  disease  prevails  most  in  the  dry  ye?irs  or  a  succession  of  such,  and  is 
specially  prevalent  when  the  subsoil  water  is  abnormally  low  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  high. 

Age. — Ynpng  su\\iMs^  ^tp  Tnnaf  frpgnPTifly  flffAPfpfl^  but  the  disease  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  children,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen 
years.  Sucklings  are  rarely  attacked.  Milton  Miller  has  analj-zed  19 
undoubted  cases.  The  cases  have  to  be  distinguished  from  a  totally 
different  affection,  the  pyogenic  arthritis  of  infants.  The  following 
age  table  is  based  upon  456  cases  admitted  to  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital:  Under  fifteen  years,  4.38  per  cent;  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years,  48.68  per  cent;  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years,  25.87  per 
cent;  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  years,  13.6  per  cent;  above  forty-five 
years,  7.4  per  cent.  Of  the  655  cases  analyzed  by  Whipham  for  the  Col- 
lective Investigation  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  only 
82  cases  occurred  under  the  tenth  year  and  80  per  cent  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  fortieth  year.  These  figures  scarcely  give  the  ratio  of  cases  in 
children. 

Sex. — If  all  ages  are  taken,  maleSLaie..  aff^ct^d  oftener  than  females. 
In  the  Collective  Investigation  Beport  there  were  375  males  and  279 
females.  Tip  J;  a  ih  p  ngp  gf  J  wpn  ty,  h  owpypFj  females  predominate.  Be- 
twppTi  thp  flgfp  f>f  te^  f"^  fiffppTi  girla  are  more  prone  to  the  disease. 

Heredity. — It  is  a  deeply  grounded  belief  with  the  public  and  the  pro- 
fession that  rheumatism  is  a  family  disease,  but  Church  thinks  the  evidence 
is  still  imperfect.  Its  not  rare  occurrence  in  several  members  of  the  same 
family  is  used  by  those  who  believe  in  the  infectious  origin  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  its  being  a  house  disease. 

The  occti;)a<i(m«.  wMck-OfiCfifisitate^.exposuxe -to  cold,  and  great  changes 
o^emx)eratw:e.J2[Igdi8pp8e  strongly  to  rheumatic  fever.  The  disease  is  met 
with  oftenest  in  drivers,  servants,  bakers,  sailors,  and  laborers. 

Chill — Exposure  to  cold,  a  wetting,  or  a  sudden  change  of  temperature 
are  amonjg^  the  most  important  factors  m  determining  the  onset  of  an 
attack. 

Immunity  is  not  afforded  by  an  attack;  on  the  contrary,  as  in  pneu- 
monia, '^r^fit^^n^r  prp(^iflj|^v^R  thp  Riihjp^t  li^  the  .disease. 
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Rhenmatio  Fever  as  an  Acute  Infectious  Disease. — (a)  Oeneral  Evidena. 
— Rheumatic  fever,  as  Newsholme  has  shown,  occurs  in  epidemics  without 
regular  periodicity,  recurring  at  intervals  of  three,  four,  or  six  years,  and 
varjing  much  in  intensity.  A  severe  epidemic  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
two  or  three  mild  outbreaks.  "  The  curves  of  the  mortality  statistics  .  .  . 
approximate  very  closely  to  those  of  pyaemia,  puerperal  fever,  and  erysipe- 
las, diseases  which  are  certainly  associated  with  specific  micro-organisms" 
(Church).  The  constancy  also  of  the  seasonal  variations  is  an  additional 
support  to  this  view. 

(6)  Clinical  Features. — Physicians  have  long  been  impressed  with  the 
striking  similarity  of  the  symptoms  of  rheumatic  fever  to  those  of  septic 
infection.  In  the  character  of  the  fever,  the  mode  of  involvement  of  the 
joints,  the  tendency  to  relapse,  the  sweats,  the  anaemia,  the  leucocytosis,  and, 
above  all,  the  great  liability  to  endocarditis  and  involvement  of  the  serous^ 
membranes,  acute  rheumatic  fever  resembles  pyaemia  very  closely,  and 
may,  indeed,  be  taken  as  the  very  type  of  an  acute  infection.  But,  as 
Stephen  Mackenzie  remarks,  acute  rheumatism  should  be  considered  not 
simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rheumatic  polyarthritis  of  the  adult, 
but  as  a  whole  in  its  manifestations  at  different  periods  of  life;  yet  even 
from  this  standpoint  the  multiform  manifestations  of  the  rheumatic  poison 
in  childhood  and  young  adults  may  very  reasonably  be  referred  to  the  effect 
of  the  toxines  of  micro-organisms. 

(c)  Special  Evidence. — The  bacteriology  of  the  disease  is  still  under 
discussion.  Singer's  results  have  not  been  confirmed.  Achalme  has  found 
a  bacillus  in  the  blood  during  life.  Poynton  and  Paine  have  isolated  a 
diplococcus  from  IG  cases,  which  is  apparently  identical  with  the  organism 
described  by  Triboulet  and  Wassermann,  and  have  produced  experimentally 
in  rabbits  a  painful  polyarthritis  with  fever.  Becently  they  have  obtained 
the  organism  from  the  rheumatic  nodules  in  pure  culture  and  have  repro- 
duced in  the  rabbit  valvulitis,  pericarditis,  and  polyarthritis.  Special 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  tonsils  as  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  infec- 
tion, as  it  has  long  been  known  that  tonsillitis  was  a  very  frequent  initial 
symptom — 28  out  of  66  cases  in  Singer's  series.  Indeed,  some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  always  a  primary  infective  trouble  in  the 
lacuna?  of  the  tonsils,  to  which  the  rheumatic  fever  is  secondary,  arising 
from  the  absorption  of  microbes  or  their  products. 

Other  views  as  to  the  nature  of  rheumatism  are  the  metabolic  or  chemical: 
that  it  depends  upon  a  morbid  material  produced  within  the  system  in 
defective  ]>roeosses  of  assimilation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  mate- 
rial is  lactic  acid  (Prout)  or  certain  combinations  with  lactic  acid  (Latham). 
Our  knowledge  of  the  cheniical  rehitions  of  the  various  products  produced 
in  the  rcirrossive  nutritive  changes  is  too  limitiKl  to  warrant  much  reliance 
upon  thiv<o  views.  Riehardson  claims  to  have  prtxiucini  rheumatism  by  in- 
jd'tiui:  hutio  aoid  and  by  its  internal  administration. 

Xirvous  Tho  nj  ot  Acuf^  Itheunintiam. — This  was  specially  advocated 
bv  the  late  Or.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia.  According  to  this  view, 
either  the  nerve  centres  are  primarily  atTeetod  by  cold  and  the  local  lesions 
are  really  trophic  in  character,  or  the  primary'  nervous  disturbance  leads- 
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to  errors  in  metabolism  and  the  accumulation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  system. 
The  advocates  of  this  view  regard  as  analogous  the  arthropathies  of  myelitis, 
locomotor  ataxia,  and  chorea. 

Morbid  Anatomy* — There  are  no  changes  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  affected  joints  show  hyperaemia  and  swelling  of  the  synovial 
membranes  and  of  the  ligamentous  tissues.  There  may  be  slight  erosion. 
of  the  cartilage.  The  fluid  in  the  joint  is  turbid,  albuminous  in  character, 
and  contains  leucocytes  and  a  few  fibrin  flakes.  Pus  is  very  rare  in  uncom-^ 
plicated  cases.  Rheumatism  rarely  proves  fatal,  except  when  there  are 
serious  complications,  such  as  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  myocarditis,  pleu- 
risy, or  pneumonia.  The  conditions  found  show  nothing  peculiar,  nothing 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  forms  of  inflammation.  In  death  from, 
hyperpjrrexia  no  special  changes  occur.  The  blood  usually  contains  an 
excessive  amount  of  fibrin.  In  the  secondary  rheumatic  inflammations,. 
as  pleurisy  and  pericarditis,  various  pus  organisms  have  been  found,  pos- 
sibly the  result  of  a  mixed  infection. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule,  the  disease  sets  in  abruptly,  but  it  may  be 
preceded  by  irregular  pains  in  the  joints,  slight  malaise,  sore  throat,  and 
particularly  by  tonsillitis.  A  definite  rigor  is  uncommon;  more  often 
there  is  slight  chilliness.  The  fever  rises  quickly,  and  with  it  one  or  more- 
of  the  joints  become  painful.  Within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  onset, 
the  disease  is  fully  manifest.  The  temperature  range  is  from  102°  to* 
104**.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  soft,  and  usually  above  100.  The  tongue  is. 
moist,  and  rapidly  becomes  covered  with  a  white  fur.  There  are  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  associated  with  an  acute  fever,  such  as  loss  of  appetite, 
thirst,  constipation,  and  a  scanty,  highly  acid,  highly  colored  urine.  In  a 
majority  of  the  cases  there  are  profuse,  very  acid  sweats,  of  a  peculiar  sour 
odor.  Sudaminal  and  miliary  vesicles  are  abundant,  the  latter  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a  minute  ring  of  hyperaemia.  The  mind  is  clear,  except  in 
the  cases  with  hyperpyrexia.  The  affected  joints  are  painful  to  move,, 
soon  become  swollen  and  hot,  and  present  a  reddish  flush.  The  knees,^ 
ankles,  elbows,  and  wrists  are  the  joints  usually  attacked,  not  together,. 
but  successively.  For  example,  if  the  knee  is  first  affected,  the  redness 
may  disappear  from  it  as  the  wrists  become  painful  and  hot.  The  disease- 
is  seldom  limited  to  a  single  articulation.  The  amount  of  swelling  is  vari- 
able. Extensive  effusion  into  a  joint  is  rare,  and  much  of  the  enlargement 
is  due  to  the  infiltration  of  the  periarticular  tissues  with  serum.  The 
swelling  may  be  limited  to  the  joint  proper,  but  in  the  wrists  and  ankles 
it  sometimes  involves  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  produces  great  en- 
largement of  the  hands  and  feet.  Corresponding  joints  are  often  affected. 
In  attacks  of  great  severity  every  one  of  the  larger  joints  may  be  involved. 
The  vertebral,  stemo-clavicular,  and  phalangeal  articulations  are  less  often 
inflamed  in  acute  than  in  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism.  Perhaps  no  disease  is 
more  painful  than  acute  polyarthritis.  The  inability  to  change  the  posture 
without  agonizing  pain,  the  drenching  sweats,  the  prostration  and  utter 
helplessness,  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  distressing  of  febrile 
affections.  A  special  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  tendency  of  the  inflamma- 
tion to  subside  in  one  joint  while  increasing  with  great  intensity  in  another. 
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'Hu*  toin{>orature  range  in  an  ordinary  attack  is  between  102°  and  104*. 
U  Lh  poculiarly  irregular,  with  marked  remissions  and  exacerbations,  de- 
|K*iulin>r  very  much  upon  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  articular  inflam- 
nmtion.  Defervescence  is  usually  gradual.  The  profuse  sweats  materially 
inlluriu*e  tlie  temperature  curve.  If  a  two-hourly  chart  is  made  and  ob- 
mTvalions  upon  the  sweats  are  noted,  the  remissions  will  usually  be  found 
foincidont  with  the  sweats.  The  perspiration  is  sour-smelling  and  acid  at 
llrst;  but,  when  persistent,  becomes  neutral  or  even  alkaline. 

The  blood  is  profoundly  and  rapidly  altered  in  acute  rheumatism. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  acute  febrile  disease  in  which  the  ansemia  occurs 
with  greater  rapidity.    There  is  a  well-marked  leucocytosis. 

With  the  high  fever  a  murmur  may  often  be  heard  at  the  apex  region, 
Endocarditis  is  also  a  common  cause  of  an  apex  bruit  The  heart  should 
be  carefully  examined  at  the  first  visit  and  subsequently  each  day. 

The  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  reduced  in  amount,  of  high  density  and  high 
color.  It  is  very  acid,  and,  on  cooling,  deposits  urates.  The  chlorides 
may  be  greatly  diminished  or  even  absent.  Febrile  albuminuria  is  not 
uncommon. 

The  saliva  may  become  acid  in  reaction  and  is  said  to  contain  an  excess 
of  sulphocyanides. 

Subacute  BheuTnatiflm. — This  represents  a  milder  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  which  all  the  symptoms  are  less  pronounced.  The  fever  rarely  rises 
above  101°;  fewer  joints  are  involved;  and  the  arthritis  is  less  intense. 
The  cases  may  drag  on  for  weeks  or  months,  and  the  disease  may  finally 
become  chronic.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  children  this  mild  or 
subacute  form  may  be  associated  with  endocarditis  or  pericarditis. 

Complications. — These  are  important  and  serious. 

(1)  Hyperpyrexia. — ^The  temperature  may  rise  rapidly  a  few  days  after 
the  onset,  and  be  associated  with  delirium;  but  not  necessarily,  for  the 
temperature  may  rise  to  108°  or,  as  in  one  of  Da  Costa's  cases,  110%  with 
out  cerebral  symptoms.  Hyperpyrexia  is  most  common  in  first  attacks, 
57  of  107  cases  (Church).  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  second  week. 
The  delirium  may  precede  or  follow  the  onset  of  the  hyperp}Texia.  As  a 
rule,  with  the  high  fever,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  frequent,  the  prostration 
is  extreme,  and  finally  stupor  supen^enes. 

(2)  Cardiac  Affections. — (a)  EndocarditiSy  the  most  frequent  and  serious 
complication,  occurs  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  all  cases.  Of  889  cases, 
494  had  si^rns  of  old  or  recent  endocarditis  (Church).  The  liability  to 
endocarditis  dimini.<hes  as  age  advances.  It  increases  directly  with  the 
number  of  attacks.  Of  IIG  cases  in  the  first  attack,  58.1  per  cent  had  endo- 
carditis, 63  per  cent  in  the  second  attack,  and  71  per  cent  in  the  third 
attack  (Stephen  ^Mackenzie).  The  mitral  segments  are  most  frequently  in- 
volved and  the  affection  is  usually  of  the  simple,  verrucose  variety.  Ulcer- 
ative endocarditis  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism  is  very  rare.  Of  209 
cases  of  thi>  disease  which  I  analyzed,  in  only  24  did  thes^Tiiptoms  of  a 
severe  endocarditis  arise  during  the  progress  of  acute  or  subacute  rheuma- 
tism. This  com])lication.  in  itself,  is  rarely  dangerous.  It  produces  few 
symptoms  and  is  usually  overlooked.    Unhappily,  though  the  valve  at  the 
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time  may  not  be  seriously  damaged^  the  inflammation  starts  changes  which 
lead  to  sclerosis  and  retraction  of  the  segments,  and  so  to  chronic  valvular 
disease.    Venous  thrombosis  is  an  occasional  complication. 

(b)  Pericarditis  may  occur  independently  of  or  together  with  endocar- 
ditis. It  may  be  simple  fibrinous,  sero-fibrinous,  or  in  children  purulent. 
Clinically  we  meet  it  more  frequently  in  connection  with  rheumatism 
than  all  other  affections  combined.  The  physical  signs  are  very  character- 
istic. The  condition  will  be  fully  described  under  its  appropriate  section. 
A  peculiar  form  of  delirium  may  develop  during  the  progress  of  rheumatic 
pericarditis. 

(c)  Myocarditis  is  most  frequent  in  connection  with  endo-pericardial 
changes.  As  Sturges  insisted,  the  term  carditis  is  applicable  to  many  cases. 
The  anatomical  condition  is  a  granular  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart- 
muscle,  which  leads  to  weakening  of  the  walls  and  to  dilatation.  It  is  not, 
I  think,  nearly  so  common  as  the  other  cardiac  affections.  S.  West  has  re- 
ported instances  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  in  rheumatic  fever,  in  one 
of  which  marked  fatty  changes  were  found  in  the  heart-fibres. 

(3)  Pulmonary  Affeotions. — Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  occurred  in  9.94 
per  cent  of  3,433  cases  (Stephen  Mackenzie).  They  frequently  accompany 
the  cases  of  endo-pericarditis.  According  to  Howard's  analysis  of  a  large 
number  of  cases,  there  were  pulmonary  complications  in  only  10.5  per 
cent  of  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis;  in  58  per  cent  of  cases  of  peri- 
carditis; and  in  71  per  cent  of  cases  of  endo-pericarditis.  Congestion  of 
the  lung  is  occasionally  found,  and  in  several  cases  has  proved  rapidly 
fatal. 

(4)  Neryous  OoinplioatioilS. — These  are  due,  in  part,  to  the  hyper- 
pyrexia and  in  part  to  the  special  action  upon  the  brain  of  the  toxic  agent 
of  the  disease.  They  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (a)  Delirium.  This  is 
usually  associated  with  the  hyperpyrexia,  but  may  be  independent  of  it. 
It  may  be  active  and  noisy  in  character;  more  rarely  a  low  muttering 
delirium,  passing  into  stupor  and  coma.  Special  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  delirium  which  occurs  in  connection  with  rheumatic  pericarditis. 
Delirium,  too,  may  be  excited  by  the  salicylate  of  soda,  either  shortly  after 
its  administration,  or  more  commonly  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  (b)  Coma^ 
which  is  more  serious,  may  occur  without  preliminary  delirium  or  con- 
vulsions, and  may  prove  rapidly  fatal.  Certain  of  these  cases  are  associ- 
ated with  hyperpyrexia;  but  South ey  has  reported  the  case  of  a  girl  who, 
without  previous  delirium  or  high  fever,  became  comatose,  and  died  in  less 
than  an  hour.  A  certain  number  of  such  cases,  as  those  reported  by  Da 
Costa,  have  been  associated  with  marked  renal  changes  and  were  evidently 
urapmic.  The  coma  may  supervene  during  the  attack,  or  after  convales- 
cence has  set  in.  (r)  Convulsions  are  less  common,  though  they  may  precede 
the  coma.  Of  187  observations  cited  by  Besnier,  there  were  37  of  delirium, 
only  7  of  convulsions,  17  of  coma  and  convulsions,  54  of  delirium,  coma, 
and  convulsions,  and  3  of  other  varieties  (Howard),  {d)  Chorea.  The 
relations  of  this  disease  and  rheumatism  will  be  subsequently  discussed. 
It  is  suificient  here  to  say  that  in  only  88  out  of  554  cases  which  I  have 
analyzed  from  the  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Phila* 
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delphia,  were  chorea  and  rheumatism  associated.  It  is  most  apt  to  develop 
in  the  slighter  attacks  in  childhood,  (e)  Meningitis  is  extremely  rare, 
though  undoubtedly  it  does  occur.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  ulcer- 
ative endocarditis,  which  is  occasionally  associated  with  acute  rheumatism^ 
meningitis  is  frequent.    (/)  Polyneuritis  has  been  described. 

(6)  Cutaneous  Affections. — Sweat-vesicles  have  already  been  mentioned 
as  extremely  common.  A  red  miliary  rash  may  also  develop.  Scarlatini- 
form  eruptions  are  occasionally  seen.  Purpura,  with  or  without  urticaria^ 
may  occur,  and  various  forms  of  erythema.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
cases  of  extensive  purpura  with  urticaria  and  arthritis — peliosis  rheumatica 
— belong  truly  to  acute  rheumatism. 

(6)  Rheumatic  Nodules. — These  curious  structures,  in  the  form  of  small 
subcutaneous  nodules  attached  to  the  tendons  and  fasciae,  have  been  known 
for  some  years;  but  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  of  late,  since 
their  careful  study  by  Barlow  and  Warner.  While  not  so  common  in  thi* 
country  as  in  England,  the  cases  are  by  no  means  infrequent  (Futcher. 
J.  H.  H.  Bulletin,  1895).  They  vary  in  size  from  a  small  shot  to  a  large 
pea,  and  are  most  numerous  on  the  fingers,  hands,  and  wrists.  They  also 
occur  about  the  elbows,  knees,  the  spines  of  the  vertebraB,  and  the  scapulae. 
They  are  not  often  tender.  They  do  not  necessarily  come  on  during  the 
fever,  but  may  be  found  on  its  decline,  or  even  independently  altogether 
of  an  acute  attack.  The  nodules  may  grow  with  great  rapidity  and  usually 
last  for  weeks  or  months.  They  are  more  common  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  in  the  former  their  presence  may  be  regarded  as  a  positive  indi- 
cation of  rheumatism.  They  have  been  noted  particularly  in  association 
with  severe  and  chronic  rheumatic  endocarditis.  Subcutaneous  nodules 
occur  also  in  migraine,  gout,  and  arthritis  deformans.  Histologically  they 
are  made  up  of  round  and  spindle-shaped  cells.  In  addition  to  these  firm, 
hard  nodules,  there  occur  in  rheumatism  and  in  chronic  vegetative  endo- 
carditis remarkable  small  bodies,  which  have  been  called  by  F6r6ol  "  nodo- 
sites  cutanees  ephemeres."  In  a  case  of  chronic  vegetative  endocarditis 
(without  arthritis),  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  there  were,  in 
addition  to  occasional  elevated  spots  resembling  urticaria,  areas  of  infiltra- 
tion in  the  skin,  from  two  to  three  lines  in  diameter,  not  elevated,  but  pale 
pink,  and  exquisitely  tender  and  painful  even  without  being  touched. 

The  course  of  acute  rheumatism  is  extremely  variable.  It  is,  as  Austin 
Flint  first  showed,  a  self-limited  disease,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  medi- 
cines have  any  special  influence  upon  its  duration  or  course.  Gull  and 
Sutton,  who  likewise  studied  a  series  of  (52  cases  without  special  treatment,. 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Sudden  death  in  rheumatic  fever  is*  due  most  frequently  to  myocarditis. 
Herringhani  has  reported  a  case  in  which  on  the  fourteenth  day  there  was 
fatty  (le^reneration  and  acute  inflammation  of  the  myocardium.  In  a  few 
rare  eases  it  results  from  eml)olism.  I  saw  one  case  at  the  Montreal  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  wliich  we  thought  possil)ly  the  sudden  death  was  due  to 
Fuller's  alkaline  treatment,  which  had  been  kept  up  by  mistake.  There  was 
slijxht  endocarditis  hut  no  myocardial  changes.  Alarming  symptoms  of 
depression  sometimes  follow  excessive  doses  of  the  salicylate  of  soda. 
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Diagnosis* — Practically^  the  recognition  of  acute  rheumatism  is  very 
easy;  but  there  are  several  affections  which,  in  some  particulars,  closely 
resemble  it. 

(1)  Multiple  Seoondaiy  Arthritis. — ^Under  this  term  may  be  embraced 
the  various  forms  of  arthritis  which  come  on  or  follow  in  the  course  of  the 
infective  diseases,  such  as  gonorrhoea,  scarlet  fever,  dysentery,  and  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  Of  these  the  gonorrhoeal  form  will  receive  special  con- 
sideration and  is  the  type  of  the  entire  group. 

(2)  Septie  Arthritis,  which  develops  in  the  course  of  pyaemia  from  any 
cause,  and  particularly  in  puerperal  fever.  No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be 
drawn  between  these  and  the  cases  in  the  first  group;  but  the  inflammation 
rapidly  passes  on  to  suppuration  and  there  is  more  or  less  destruction  of 
the  joints.  The  conditions  under  which  the  arthritis  occurs  give  a  clew 
at  once  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Under  this  section  may  also  be  men- 
tioned: 

(a)  Acute  necrosis  or  acute  osteo-myelitisy  occurring  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur,  or  in  the  tibia,  and  which  may  be  mistaken  for  acute  rheu- 
matism. Sometimes,  too,  it  is  multiple.  The  greater  intensity  of  the  local 
symptoms,  the  involvement  of  the  epiphyses  rather  than  the  joints,  and 
the  more  serious  constitutional  disturbances  are  points  to  be  considered. 
The  condition  is  unfortunately  often  mistaken  for  acute  arthritis,  and,  as 
the  treatment  is  essentially  surgical,  the  error  is  one  which  may  cost  the  life 
of  the  patient. 

(b)  The  acute  arthritis  of  infants  must  be  distinguished  from  rheuma- 
tism. It  is  a  disease  which  is  usually  confined  to  one  joint  (the  hip  or 
knee),  the  effusion  in  which  rapidly  becomes  purulent.  The  affection  is 
most  common  in  sucklings  and  is  undoubtedly  pyaemic  in  character.  It 
may  also  occur  ill  the  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  or  vaginitis  of  the  new- 
bom,  as  pointed  out  by  Clement  Lucas. 

(3)  Gout. — While  the  localization  in  a  single,  usually  a  small,  joint,  the 
age,  the  history,  and  the  mode  of  onset  are  features  which  enable  us  to  recog- 
nize acute  gout,  there  are  in  this  country  many  cases  of  acute  arthritis, 
called  rheumatic  fever,  which  are  in  reality  gout.  The  involvement  of  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  joints  is  not  so  infrequent  in  gout,  and  unless  tophi  are 
present,  or  unless  a  very  accurate  analysis  of  the  urine  is  made,  the  diagnosis 
may  be  difficult. 

Treatment. — The  bed  should  have  a  smooth,  soft,  yet  elastic  mattress. 
The  patient  should  wear  a  fiannel  night-gown,  which  may  be  opened  all  the 
way  down  the  front  and  slit  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  sleeves.  Three 
or  four  of  these  should  be  made,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  frequent  changes 
required  after  the  sweats.  He  may  wear  also  a  light  flannel  cape  about  the 
shoulders.  He  should  sleep  in  blankets,  not  in  sheets,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
liability  to  catch  cold  and  obviate  the  unpleasant  clamminess  consequent 
upon  heavy  sweating.  Chambers  insisted  that  the  liability  to  endocarditis 
and  pericarditis  was  much  reduced  when  the  patients  were  in  blankets. 

Milk  is  the  most  suitable  diet.  It  may  be  diluted  with  alkaline  min- 
eral waters.  Lemonade  and  oatmeal  or  barley  water  should  be  freely  given. 
The  thirst  is  usually  great  and  may  be  fully  satisfied.    There  is  no  objec- 
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tion  to  broths  and  soups  if  the  milk  is  not  well  borne.  The  food  should 
be  given  at  short  and  stated  intervals.  As  convalescence  is  established  a 
fuller  diet  may  be  allowed,  but  meat  should  be  used  sparingly. 

The  local  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  often  suffices  to 
wrap  the  affected  joints  in  cotton.  If  the  pain  is  severe,  hot  cloths  may 
be  applied,  saturated  with  Fuller^s  lotion  (carbonate  of  soda,  6  drachms; 
laudanum,  1  oz.;  glycerine,  2  oz.;  and  water,  9  oz.).  Tincture  of  aconite 
or  chloral  may  be  employed  in  an  alkaline  solution.  Chloroform  liniment 
is  also  a  good  application.  Fixation  of  the  joints  is  of  great  service  in  allay- 
ing the  pain.  I  have  seen,  in  a  German  hospital,  the  joints  enclosed  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  apparently  with  great  relief.  Splints,  padded  and  bandaged 
with  moderate  firmness,  will  often  be  found  to  relieve  pain.  Friction  is 
rarely  well  borne  in  an  acutely  inflamed  joint.  Cold  compresses  are  much 
used  in  Germany.  The  application  of  blisters  above  and  below  the  joint 
often  relieves  the  pain.  This  method,  which  was  used  so  much  a  few  yeare 
ago,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  light  application  of  the  Paquelin 
thermo-cautery. 

The  drug  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  is  still  far  from  satisfactory, 
though  the  introduction  of  the  salicyl  compounds  has  been  a  great  boon. 
Pribram's  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  question,  extending  over  some 
67  pages  (NothnageFs  Handbuch,  Bd.  v),  in  which  he  discusses  some  75 
drugs  and  measures,  indicates  perhaps  better  than  anything  else  that  the 
therapeutics  of  the  disease  are  still  far  from  satisfactory. 

Treatment  with  the  Salicyl  Compounds. — Salicin,  introduced  in  1876  by 
Maclagan,  may  be  used  in  doses  of  20  grains  every  hour  or  two  until  the 
pain  is  relieved.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  depressing  than  the 
salicylate  of  soda.  It  is  also  perhaps  the  best  drug  to  use  for  children. 
Salicylic  acid,  15  to  20  grains,  may  be  given  every  twoliours  in  acute  cases 
until  the  pain  is  relieved.  It  is  best  given  in  capsules.  Salicylate  of  soda,. 
20-grain  closes  every  two  hours,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  drugs  for  gen- 
eral use  in  the  acute  rheumatism  of  adults.  After  the  pain  has  been 
relieved,  the  drug  should  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours  until  the  tem- 
perature begins  to  fall.  The  potassium  bicarbonate  may  be  given  with  it. 
Oil  of  wintorgreon,  20  minims  every  two  hours  in  milk,  may  be  used  if  the 
salicylate  of  soda  disagrees.  There  are  many  other  salicyl  compounds  in- 
troduced of  late,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  one  or 
other  of  the  above-named  preparations.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
their  oflficacy  in  relieving  the  pain  in  the  disease.  A  majority  of  obsen'ers 
agree  that  thoy  also  protect  the  heart,  shorten  the  course,  and  render 
relapse  less  likely. 

The  All-aline  Treatment. — Potassium  bicarbonate  may  be  given  in  half- 
drachm  doses  every  throe  hours  with  the  salicylic  acid  or  salicin.  Fuller's 
plan  was  to  give  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  sodium  bicarbonate  with  half 
a  drachm  of  potassium  acetate  in  three  ounces  of  water,  rendered  effer- 
vescent at  the  time  of  administration  by  half  a  drachm  of  citric  acid  or  an 
ounce  of  lemon-juice.  When  the  urine  is  alkaline  the  amount  may  be 
reduced. 

The  heart  should  W  watched  carefully  during  the  administration  of 
full  doses  of  the  alkalies. 
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Opinion  favors  the  view  that  with  the  alkaline  treatment  endocarditis  is 
less  frequent,  but  the  disease  is  not  cut  short,  nor  is  the  pain  allayed.  The 
truth  is  there  are  certain  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  that  resist  all  forms  of 
treatment,  and  persist  for  weeks,  sometimes  with  recrudescences  or  relapses 
of  great  severity. 

'To  allay  the  pain  opium  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder, 
or  morphia  hypodermically.  Antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  phenacetin  are 
useful  sometimes  for  the  purpose.  During  convalescence  iron  is  indicated 
in  full  doses,  and  quinine  is  a  useful  tonic.  Of  the  complications,  hyper- 
pyrexia should  be  treated  by  the  cold  bath  or  the  cold  pack.  The  treat- 
ment of  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  and  the  pulmonary  complications 
will  be  considered  under  their  respective  sections. 

To  prevent  and  arrest  endocarditis  Caton  urges  the  use  of  a  series  of 
small  blisters  along  the  course  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  inter- 
costal nerves  of  the  left  side,  applied  one  at  a  time  and  repeated  at  differ- 
ent points.  Potassium  or  sodium  iodide  is  given  in  addition  to  the  salicyl- 
ates.   The  patients  are  kept  in  bed  for  about  six  weeks. 


XX.   CHOLERA   ASIATICA. 

Deflxiition* — ^A  specific,  infectious  disease,  caused  by  the  comma  ba- 
cillus of  Koch,  and  characterized  clinically  by  violent  purging  and  rapid 
collapse. 

Historical  Summary. — Cholera  has  been  endemic  in  India  from  a 
remote  period,  but  only  within  the  present  century  has  it  made  inroads  into 
Europe  and  America.  An  extensive  epidemic  occurred  in  1832,  in  which 
year  it  was  brought  in  immigrant  ships  from  Great  Britain  to  Quebec.  It 
travelled  along  the  lines  of  traffic  up  the  Great  Lakes,  and  finally  reached 
as  far  west  as  the  military  posts  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  In  the  same 
year  it  entered  the  United  States  by  way  of  New  York.  There  were  re- 
currences of  the  disease  in  1835-'36.  In  1848  it  entered  the  country  through 
New  Orleans,  and  spread  widely  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  across  the 
continent  to  California.  In  1849  it  again  appeared.  In  1854  it  was  intro- 
duced by  immigrant  ships  into  New  York  and  prevailed  widely  through- 
out the  country.  In  1866  and  in  1867  there  were  less  serious  epidemics. 
In  1873  it  again  appeared  in  the  United  States,  but  did  not  prevail  widely. 
In  1884  there  was  an  outbreak  in  Europe,  and  again  in  1892  and  1893. 
Although  occasional  cases  have  been  brought  by  ship  to  the  quarantine 
stations  in  this  country,  the  disease  has  not  gained  a  foothold  here  since 
1873. 

Etiology. — In  1884  Koch  announced  the  discovery  of  the  specific 
organism  of  this  disease.  Subsequent  observ^ations  have  confirmed  his 
statement  that  the  comma  bacillus,  as  it  is  termed,  occurs  constantly  in 
the  true  cholera,  and  in  no  other  disease.  It  has  the  form  of  a  slightly 
bent  rod,  which  is  thicker,  but  not  more  than  about  half  the  length  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  corkscrew-like  or  S  forms.  It  is 
not  a  true  bacillus,  but  really  a  spirochfete.  The  organisms  grow  upon  a 
great  variety  of  media  and  display  distinctive  and  characteristic  appear- 
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ances.  Koch  found  them  in  the  water-tanks  in  India,  and  they  were  isolated 
from  the  Elbe  water  during  the  Hamburg  epidemic  of  1892.  During  epi- 
demics virulent  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  feces  of  healthy  persons.  The 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  intestine,  in  the  stools  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  disease,  and  very  abundantly  in  the  characteristic  rice-water  evacua- 
tions, in  which  they  may  be  seen  as  an  almost  pure  culture.  They  very 
rarely  occur  in  the  vomit.  Post  mortem,  they  are  found  in  enormous  num- 
bers in  the  intestine.  In  acutely  fatal  cases  they  do  not  seem  to  invade  the 
intestinal  wall,  but  in  those  with  a  more  protracted  course  they  are  found 
in  the  depths  of  the  glands  and  in  the  still  deeper  tissues.  Experimental 
animals  are  not  susceptible  to  cholera  germs  administered  per  os.  But 
if  introduced  after  neutralization  of  the  gastric  contents,  and  if  kept  in 
contact  with  the  intestinal  mucosa  by  controlling  peristalsis  with  opium, 
guinea-pigs  succumb  after  showing  cholera-like  symptoms.  The  intestines 
are  filled  with  thin,  watery  contents,  containing  comma  bacilli  in  almost 
pure  culture. 

Cholera  Toxine, — Koch  in  his  studies  of  cholera  failed  to  find  the 
spirilla  in  the  internal  organs.  He  concluded  that  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  resulted  from  the  absorption  of  toxic  bodies  from  the 
intestine.  In  old  cholera  cultures  ptomaines  are  contained;  these  probably 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  intoxication  of  human  cholera.  R.  Pfeiffer 
has  shown  that  the  cholera  toxine  is  intimately  associated  with  the  proteid 
of  the  bacterial  cells,  and,  being  of  a  very  labile  nature,  cannot  be  separated. 
Dead  cultures  are  toxic;  and  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
even  minimal  amounts  are  often  comparable  with  those  of  the  algid  stage 
of  cholera  asiatica.  The  sjTnptoms  develop  very  rapidly,  and  death  often 
results  in  eight  to  twelve  hours;  in  non- fatal  cases  recovery  is  often  equally 
as  rapid.  The  intracellular  cholera  toxine  is  poisonous  to  animals  if  intro- 
duced into  the  blood,  peritoneal  cavity,  or  subcutaneous  tissues.  No  ab- 
sorption takes  place  from  the  intestine  unless  the  epithelial  layer  has  been 
injured. 

Immumty. — Lazarus  found  that  the  blood-serum  of  human  beings  who 
had  recovered  from  cholera  contained  an  antidotal  substance  which  would 
prevent  the  fatal  result  of  intraperitoneal  injections  of  cholera  vibrios  in 
guinea-pigs.  R.  Pfeiffer  showed,  contrary  to  Lazarus,  that  this  substance 
was  not  of  the  nature  of  an  antitoxine,  but  was  actively  bactericidal,  and 
caused  rapid  disintegration  of  the  introduced  bacilli.  The  blood-serum 
of  animals  rendered  immune  to  the  bacillus  contains  this  body.  X^pon  its 
presence  depends  the  success  of  the  "  Pfeiffer  serum  reaction  *'  for  the 
identification  of  the  true  cholera  vibrio  and  its  differentiation  from  all  other 
forms  whicli  resemble  it.  Ilaffkine  has  carried  out  immunizing  injections 
of  cholera  cultures  in  India  on  a  large  scale  with  very  promising  results. 

Modes  of  Infection. — As  in  otlier  diseases,  individual  peculiarities  count 
for  much,  and  during  epidemics  virulent  cholera  bacilli  have  been  isolated 
from  tlie  normal  stools  of  healthy  men.  Cholera  cultures  have  also  been 
swallowed  with  impunity. 

The  disease  is  not  hitrhly  contagious;  physicians,  nurses,  and  others  in 
close  contact  with  patients  are  not  often  affected.     On  the  other  hand. 
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"«rashenroinen  and  those  who  are  brought  into  very  close  contact  with  the 
linen  of  the  cholera  patients^  or  with  their  stools,  are  particularly  prone  to 
•catch  the  disease.  There  have  been  several  instances  of  so-called  "  labora- 
tory cholera,"  in  which  students,  having  been  accidentally  infected  while 
working  with  the  cultures,  have  developed  the  disease,  and  at  least  one 
<death  has  resulted  from  this  cause. 

Vegetables  which  have  been  washed  in  the  infected  water,  particularly 
lettuces  and  cresses,  may  convey  the  disease.  Milk  may  also  be  contami- 
nated. The  bacilli  live  on  fresh  bread,  butter,  and  meat,  for  from 
«ix  to  eight  days.  In  regions  in  which  the  disease  prevails  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  infection  of  food  by  flies  should  be  borne  in  mind,  since  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  bacilli  may  live  for  at  least  three  days  in  their  intes- 
tines. 

Infection  through  the  air  is  not  to  be  much  dreaded,  since  the  germs 
when  dried  die  rapidly. 

The  disease  is  propagated  chiefly  by  contaminated  water  used  for  drink- 
ing, cooking,  and  washing.  The  virulence  of  an  epidemic  in  any  region 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  imperfection  of  its  water-supply.  In  India 
the  demonstration  of  the  connection  between  drinking-water  and  cholera 
infection  is  complete.  The  Hamburg  epidemic  is  a  most  remarkable  illus- 
tration. The  unfiltered  water  of  the  Elbe  was  the  chief  supply,  although 
taken  from  the  river  in  such  a  situation  that  it  was  of  necessity  directly 
•contaminated  by  sewage.  It  is  not  known  accurately  from  what  source  the 
-contagion  came,  whether  from  Russia  or  from  France,  but  in  August,  1892, 
there  was  a  sudden  explosive  epidemic,  and  within  three  months  nearly 
18,000  persons  were  attacked,  with  a  mortality  of  42.3  per  cent.  The  neigh- 
boring city  of  Altona,  which  also  took  its  water  from  the  Elbe,  but  which 
had  a  thoroughly  well-equipped  modern  filtration  system,  had  in  the  same 
period  only  516  cases. 

Two  main  types  of  epidemics  of  cholera  are  recognized:  the  first,  in 
which  many  individuals  are  attacked  simultaneously,  as  in  the  Hamburg 
outbreak,  and  in  which  no  direct  connection  can  be  traced  between  the 
individual  cases.  In  this  type  there  is  widespread  contamination  of  the 
drinking-water.  In  the  other  the  cases  occur  in  groups,  so-called  cholera 
nests;  individuals  are  not  attacked  simultaneously  but  successively.  A 
•direct  connection  between  the  cases  may  be  very  difficult  to  trace.  Again, 
both  these  types  may  be  combined,  and  in  an  epidemic  which  has  started 
in  a  widespread  infection  through  water,  there  may  be  other  outbreaks, 
which  are  examples  of  the  second  or  chain-like  type. 

Pettenkofer,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  truth  of  this  drinking- 
water  theory,  and  maintains  that  the  conditions  of  the  soil  are  of  the  great- 
•est  importance;  particularly  a  certain  porosity,  combined  with  moisture 
and  contamination  \i'ith  organic  matter,  such  as  sewage.  He  holds  that 
germs  develop  in  the  subsoil  moisture  during  the  warm  months,  and  that 
they  rise  into  the  atmosphere  as  a  miasm. 

The  disease  always  follows  the  lines  of  human  travel.    In  India  it  has, 
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in  many  notable  cases,  been  widely  spread  by  pilgrims.  It  is  carried  also 
by  caravans  and  in  ships.    It  is  not  conveyed  through  the  atmosphere. 

Places  situated  at  the  sea-level  are  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  inland 
towns.  In  high  altitudes  the  disease  does  not  prevail  so  extensively.  A 
high  temperature  favors  the  development  of  cholera,  but  in  Europe  and 
America  the  epidemics  have  been  chiefly  in  the  late  summer  and  in  the 
autumn. 

The  disease  affects  persons  of  all  ages.  It  is  particularly  prone  to  attack 
the  intemperate  and  those  debilitated  by  want  of  food  and  by  bad  surround* 
ings.  Depressing  emotions,  such  as  fear,  undoubtedly  have  a  marked  influ* 
ence.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an  attack  furnishes  immunity  against  a 
second  one. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  are  no  characteristic  anatomical  changes 
in  cholera;  but  a  post-mortem  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  could 
be  made  by  any  competent  bacteriologist,  as  the  micro-organisms  are  sp^ 
cific  and  distinctive.  The  body  has  the  appearances  associated  with  pro* 
found  collapse.  There  is  often  marked  post-mortem  elevation  of  tempera* 
ture.  The  rigor  mortis  sets  in  early  and  may  produce  displacement  of  the 
limbs.  The  lower  jaw  has  been  seen  to  move  and  the  eyes  to  rotate.  Vari- 
ous movements  of  the  arms  and  legs  have  also  been  noted.  The  blood  is 
thick  and  dark,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  its 
water  and  salts.  The  peritonaeum  is  sticky,  and  the  coils  of  intestines  are 
congested  and  look  thin  and  shrunken.  There  is  nothing  special  in  the 
appearance  of  the  stomach.  The  small  intestine  usually  contains  a  turbid 
serum,  similar  in  appearance  to  that  which  was  passed  in  the  stools.  The 
mucosa  is,  as  a  rule,  swollen,  and  in  very  acute  cases  slightly  hyperaemic; 
later  the  congestion,  which  is  not  uniform,  is  more  marked,  especially 
about  the  Peyer's  patches.  Post  mortem  the  epithelial  lining  is  sometimes, 
denuded,  but  this  is  probably  not  a  change  which  takes  place  freely  during 
life.  In  the  stools,  however,  large  numbers  of  columnar  epithelial  cells  have 
been  described  by  Homer  and  others.  The  bacilli  are  found  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestine  and  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  spleen  is  usually 
small.  The  liver  and  kidneys  show  cloudy  swelling,  and  the  latter  extensive 
coagulation-necrosis  and  destruction  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  heart  ia 
flabby;  the  right  chambers  are  distended  with  blood  and  the  left  chamber* 
are  usually  empty.     The  lungs  are  collapsed,  and  congested  at  the  bases. 

The  above  appearances  are  those  met  with  in  cases  which  prove  rapidly 
fatal.  When  tlie  patient  survives  and  death  occurs  during  reaction,  there 
may  be  more  definite  inflammatory  appearances  in  the  intestines  leading 
to  extensive  necrosis  and  fibrinous  exudation,  and  more  pronounced  changes 
in  the  kidneys  and  livor. 

In  the  acute  cavses  the  rice-water  discharges  contain  the  vibrios  in  prac* 
tically  pure  cultures;  at  a  somewhat  later  stage  other  bacteria  make  their 
appearance,  while  in  the  stage  of  cholera-tvphoid  the  comma  bacilli  are 
demonstrated  with  difficulty. 

Symptoms.— A  period  of  incubation  of  uncertain  length,  probably 
not  more  than  from  two  to  five  days,  precedes  the  development  of  tha 
symptoms. 
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Three  stages  may  be  recognized  in  the  attack:  the  preliminary  diar- 
rhoea,  the  collapse  stage,  and  the  period  of  reaction. 

(a)  The  preliminary  diarrhoea  may  set  in  abruptly  without  any  previous 
indications.  More  commonly  there  are,  for  one  or  two  days,  colicky  pain& 
in  the  abdomen,  with  looseness  of  the  bowels,  perhaps  vomiting,  with  head- 
ache and  depression  of  spirits.    There  may  be  no  fever. 

(b)  Collapse  Stage. — ^The  diarrhoea  increases,  or,  without  any  of  the 
preliminary  symptoms,  sets  in  with  the  greatest  intensity,  and  profuse 
liquid  evacuations  succeed  each  other  rapidly.  There  are  in  some  instances^ 
griping  pains  and  tenesmus.  More  commonly  there  is  a  sense  of  exhaustion 
and  collapse.  The  thirst  becomes  extreme,  the  tongue  is  white;  cramps  of 
great  severity  occur  in  the  legs  and  feet.  Within  a  few  hours  vomiting 
sets  in  and  becomes  incessant.  The  patient  rapidly  sinks  into  a  condition 
of  collapse,  the  features  are  shrunken,  the  skin  has  an  ashy  gray  hue,  the 
eyeballs  sink  in  the  sockets,  the  nose  is  pinched,  the  cheeks  are  hollow, 
the  voice  becomes  husky,  the  extremities  are  cyanosed,  and  the  skin  is  shriv- 
elled, wrinkled,  and  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration.  The  temperature 
sinks.  In  the  axilla  or  in  the  mouth  it  may  be  from  five  to  ten  degrees, 
below  normal,  but  in  the  rectum  and  in  the  internal  parts  it  may  be  103**^ 
or  104**.  The  pulse  becomes  extremely  feeble  and  flickering,  and  the  patient 
gradually  passes  into  a  condition  of  coma,  though  consciousness  is  often 
retained  until  near  the  end. 

The  faeces  are  at  first  yellowish  in  color,  from  the  bile  pigment,  but 
soon  they  become  grayish  white  and  look  like  turbid  whey  or  rice-water; 
whence  the  term  "  rice-water  stools.^*  There  are  found  in  them  numerous 
small  flakes  of  mucus  and  granular  matter,  and  at  times  blood.  The  re- 
action is  usually  alkaline.  The  fluid  contains  albumin  and  the  chief  min- 
eral ingredient  is  chloride  of  sodium.  Microscopically,  mucus  and  epithelial 
cells  and  innumerable  bacteria  are  seen,  the  majority  of  the  latter  being 
the  comma  bacilli. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  is  largely  the  result  of  the  concentration 
of  the  blood  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  serum  in  the  stools.  There  is 
almost  complete  arrest  of  secretion,  particularly  of  the  saliva  and  the  urine. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sweat-glands  increase  in  activity,  and  in  nursing 
women  it  has  beeil  stated  that  the  lacteal  flow  is  unaffected.  This  stage 
sometimes  lasts  not  more  than  two  or  three  hours,  but  more  commonly  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  patient  dies 
before  purging  begins — the  so-called  cholera  sicca. 

(c)  Reaction  Stage. — ^When  the  patient  survives  the  collapse,  the  cyano- 
sis gradually  disappears,  the  warmth  returns  to  the  skin,  which  may  have 
for  a  time  a  mottled  color  or  present  a  definite  erythematous  rash.  The 
heart's  action  becomes  stronger,  the  urine  increases  in  quantity,  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  disappears,  the  stools  are  at  longer  intervals,  and  there 
is  no  abdominal  pain.  In  the  reaction  the  temperature  may  not  rise  above 
normal.  Not  infrequently  this  favorable  condition  is  interrupted  by  a  recur- 
rence of  severe  diarrhoea  and  the  patient  is  carried  off  in  a  relapse.  Other 
cases  pass  into  the  condition  of  what  has  been  called  cholera-typhoid^  a 
state  in  which  the  patient  is  delirious,  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the 
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tongue  drj'.  Death  finally  occurs  with  coma.  These  symptoms  have  been 
attributed  to  uraemia. 

During  epidemics  attacks  are  found  of  all  grades  of  severity.  There 
are  cases  of  diarrhoea  with  griping  pains,  liquid,  copious  stools^  vomiting, 
and  cramps,  with  slight  collapse.  To  these  the  term  cholerine  has  been 
applied.  They  resemble  the  milder  cases  of  cholera  nostras.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  series  there  are  the  instances  of  cholera  sicca,  in  which 
death  may  occur  in  a  few  hours  after  the  onset,  without  diarrhoea.  There 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  patients  are  overwhelmed  with  the  poison  and 
die  comatose,  without  the  preliminary  stage  of  collapse. 

Ooxnplications  and  SequelsB.  — The  typhoid  condition  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to.  The  consecutive  nephritis  rarely  induces  dropsy. 
Diphtlieritic  colitis  has  been  described.  There  is  a  special  tendency  to 
diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  particularly  of  the 
throat  and  genitals.  Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  may  develop,  and  destruc- 
tive abscesses  may  occur  in  different  parts.  Suppurative  parotitis  is  not 
verj'  uncommon.  In  rare  instances  local  gangrene  may  develop.  A  trouble- 
some symptom  of  convalescence  is  cramps  in  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
legs. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  affection  with  which  Asiatic  cholera  could  be 
confounded  is  the  cholera  nostras,  the  severe  choleraic  diarrhoea  which 
occurs  during  the  summer  months  in  temperate  climates.  The  clinical 
picture  of  tlie  two  affections  is  identical.  The  extreme  collapse,  vomiting, 
and  riee-wator  stools,  the  cramps,  the  cyanosed  appearance,  are  all  seen  in 
the  worst  forms  of  cholera  nostras.  In  enfeebled  persons  death  may  occur 
within  twelve  hours.  It  is  of  course  extremely  important  to  be  able  to  diag- 
nose between  tlie  two  affections.  This  can  only  be  done  by  one  thoroughly 
versed  in  bacteriological  methods,  and  conversant  with  the  diversified  flora 
of  the  intestines.  Tlie  comma  bacillus  is  present  in  the  dejections  of  a 
grt^at  majority  of  the  cases  and  can  be  seen  on  cover-glass  preparations. 
Though  the  eye  of  the  exjiert  may  l)e  able  to  differentiate  between  the 
bacillus  of  true  cholera  and  that  which  occurs  in  cholera  nostras,  cultures 
should  be  made,  from  which  alone  jx>sitive  results  can  be  obtained. 

At  talks  very  similar  to  Asiatic  cholera  are  produced  in  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  certain  fungi:  but  a  difficulty  in  diagnosis 
could  soarooly  ariso. 

The  pro'!t\\<i<  is  always  uncertain,  as  the  mortality  ranges  in  different 
epidemics  from  oO  to  SO  ]H^r  cent.  Intemperance,  debility,  and  old  age 
are  unfavoniMo  conditions.  The  more  mindly  the  colla|>se  sets  in,  the 
^croator  is  the  dausror.  and  as  Andral  truly  siivs  of  the  malignant  form,  "  It 
bcirins  whoro  other  diseases  end — in  death."  Cases  with  marked  cyanosis 
ar.'l  virv  l.»w  ton^^vraniro  raroly  rvvovor. 

Prophylaxis. — IVvor.tivo  moasun^s  are  all-imTx^nant.  and  isolation 
of  tho  sivk  ar.d  tVa^ror.iTii  d-sintVvt^on  have  ctToorually  prevented  the  dis- 
ease iv.tor.T^i:  Kr. eland  or  :V.o  r?^'.to^^.  Sratos  since  1S?:>.  On  several  occa- 
sions sinvo  :hat  date  choloni  has  ^nvn  bnv,;;rht  t<^.  various  p^-^rts  in  America, 
but  has  Ivor.  «.'hovkod  a:  vr.:arar.tir.o.  Durir.i:  epidemics  the  greatest  care 
should  W  i:ici\:sed  in  the  disinftvtion  of  the  stools  and  linen  of  the  pa- 
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tients.  When  an  epidemic  prevails,  persons  should  be  warned  not  to  drink 
water  unless  previously  l)oiled.  Errors  in  diet  should  be  avoided.  As  the 
disease  is  not  more  contagious  than  typhoid  fever,  the  chance  of  a  person 
passing  safely  through  an  epidemic  depends  very  much  upon  how  far  he 
is  able  to  carry  out  thoroughly  prophylactic  measures.  Digestive  disturb- 
ances are  to  be  treated  promptly,  and  particularly  the  diarrhoea,  which  so 
often  is  a  preliminary  symptom.  For  this,  opium  and  acetate  of  lead  and 
Jarge  doses  of  bismuth  should  be  given. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — During  the  initial  stage,  when  the  diar- 
rhoea is  not  excessive  but  the  abdominal  pain  is  marked,  opium  is  the  most 
•eflBcient  remedy,  and  it  should  be  given  hypodermically  as  morphia.  It  is 
advisable  to  give  at  once  a  full  dose,  which  may  be  repeated  on  the  return 
of  the  pain.  It  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  give  remedies  by  the  mouth,  as 
they  disturb  the  stomach.  Ice  should  be  given,  and  brandy  or  hot  coffee. 
In  the  collapse  stage,  writers  speak  strongly  against  the  use  of  opium.  Un- 
doubtedly it  must  be  given  with  caution,  but,  judging  from  its  effects  in 
cholera  nostras,  I  should  say  that  collapse  per  se  was  not  a  contra-indica- 
tion.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  drink  freely.  For  the  vomiting,  which 
is  very  difficult  to  check,  cocaine  may  be  tried,  and  lavage  with  hot  water. 
Creasote,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  creolin  have  been  found  useless.  Bumpf 
advises  calomel  (gr.  J)  every  two  hours. 

External  applications  of  heat  should  be  made  and  a  hot  bath  may  be 
iried.  Warm  applications  to  the  abdomen  are  very  grateful.  Hypodermic 
injections  of  ether  will  be  found  serviceable. 

Irrigation  of  the  bowel — enteroclysis — with  warm  water  and  soap,  or 
tannic  acid  (2  per  cent),  should  be  used.  With  a  long,  soft-rubber  tube, 
as  much  as  3  or  4  litres  may  be  slowly  injected.  Not  only  is  the  colon 
cleansed,  but  the  small  bowel  may  also  be  reached,  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  tannic-acid  solutions  have  been  vomited. 

Owing  to  the  profuse  serous  discharges  the  blood  becomes  concentrated, 
and  absorption  takes  place  rapidly  from  the  lymph-spaces.  To  meet  this, 
intravenous  injections  were  introduced  by  Latta,  of  Leith,  in  the  epidemic 
of  1832.  My  preceptor,  Bovell,  first  practised  the  intravenous  injections 
of  milk  in  Toronto,  in  the  epidemic  of  1854.  A  litre  of  salt  solution  at  107° 
may  be  injected,  and  repeated  in  a  few  hours  if  no  reaction  follows.  Less 
risky  and  equally  efficacious  is  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  saline  solu- 
tion. For  this,  common  salt  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  about  four 
grammes  to  the  liter.  With  rubber  tubing,  a  cannula  from  an  aspirator,  or 
even  with  a  hypodermic  needle,  the  warm  solution  may  be  allowed  to  run 
by  pressure  beneath  the  skin.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  process  may 
be  continued  until  the  pulse  shows  some  sign  of  improvement.  This  is 
really  a  valuable  method,  thoroughly  physiological,  and  should  be  tried 
in  all  severe  cases. 

In  the  stage  of  reaction  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  regulate  the 
diet  and  to  guard  against  recurrences  of  the  severe  diarrhoea. 
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XXI.   YELLOW  FEVER. 

Deflnition. — A  fever  of  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  character- 
ized by  a  toxaemia  of  varying  intensity,  with  jaundice,  albuminuria,  and  a 
marked  tendency  to  haemorrhage,  especially  from  the  stomach,  causing  the 
"  black  vomit/'  The  specific  organism  has  not  yet  been  found,  but  the  dis- 
ease is  capable  of  being  transmitted  through  the  bite  of  mosquitoes. 

Etiology. — The  disease  prevails  endemically  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  certain  sections  of  the  Spanish  Main.  From  these  regions  it  occasionally 
extends  and,  under  suitable  conditions,  prevails  epidemically  in  the  South* 
em  States.  Now  and  then  it  is  brought  to  the  large  seaports  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Formerly  it  occurred  extensively  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  frightful  epi- 
demics prevailed  in  Philadelphia  and  other  Northern  cities.  The  epidemic 
of  1793,  in  Philadelphia,  so  graphically  described  by  Matthew  Carey,  was 
the  most  serious  that  has  ever  visited  any  city  of  the  Middle  States.  The 
mortality,  as  given  by  Carey,  during  the  months  of  August,  September, 
October,  and  November,  was  4,041,  of  whom  3,435  died  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October.  The  population  of  the  city  at  the  time  was  only 
40,000.  Epidemics  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  1797, 1798,  1799,  and 
in  1802,  when  the  disease  prevailed  slightly  in  Boston  and  extensively  in 
Baltimore.  In  1803  and  1805  it  again  appeared;  then  for  many  years  the 
outbreaks  were  slight  and  localized.  In  1853  the  disease  raged  throughout 
the  Southern  States.  There  were  moderately  severe  epidemics  in  1867^ 
1873,  and  1878;  and  still  milder  ones  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899.  In  July, 
1899,  a  local  outbreak  occurred  in  the  Soldiers*  Home,  at  Hampton,  Va. 
There  were  45  cases,  with  13  deaths.  In  Cuba  the  disease  prevails  during 
the  suniiner  season,  and  in  Havana  last  year  (1900)  there  was  an  unusually 
severe  outbreak.  In  Europe  it  has  occasionally  gained  a  foothold,  but  there 
have  boon  no  widespread  epidemics  except  in  the  Spanish  ports.  The  dis- 
ease exists  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  sometimes  carried  to  ports  in 
Great  Britain  and  Prance,  but  it  has  never  extended  into  those  countries. 
The  histor}'  of  tlie  disease  and  its  general  symptomatology  are  exhaustively 
treated  of  in  the  classical  works  of  Rene  La  Roche  and  B^renger-F6raudL 

Guiteras  recognizes  throe  areas  of  infection:  (1)  The  focal  zone  in  which 
the  disease  is  never  absent,  including  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  Rio,  and  other 
Spanish-American  ports.  (2)  The  perifocal  zone  or  regions  of  periodic  epi- 
demics, inchuling  the  |Hirts  of  the  tropical  Atlantic  in  America  and  Africa* 
(3)  The  zone  of  accidental  epidemics,  between  the  parallels  of  45*  north 
and  35*^  south  latitude. 

Comiiti>H!i  favoriri'j  the  Development  of  Epuhmics. — ^Yellow  fever  is  a. 
disease  of  tlio  soa-ooast,  ami  rart^ly  pn^vails  in  rt»irions  with  an  elevation 
alnno  l.ooi^  foot.  Its  ravairos  are  most  serious  in  cities,  particularly  when 
the  siinitarv  conditions  an*  unfavorable.  It  is  always  most  severe  in  the 
badly  draiutsK  unhealthy  ]>ortions  of  a  oitv.  when*  the  population  is  crowded 
together  in  ill-vriuilatitK  dark  houses.  The  tlistaso  prevails  during  the  hot 
season.  Humidity  and  heat  st.*oni  to  W  the  }>rv>per  ooolficients  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  poison. 
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The  epidemics  in  the  United  States  have  always  been  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  disappearing  rapidly  with  the  onset  of  cold  weather. 

Mode  of  TransmisedoiL — (a)  By  Direct  Contagion. — There  seems 
to  be  very  little  risk  in  nursing  the  disease.  In  Cuba  very  few  of  the 
nurses  or  doctors  in  attendance  upon  yellow-fever  patients  have  been  af- 
fected. Walter  Beed  tells  me  that,  so  far  as  he  knows,  not  a  nurse  or  doc- 
tor contracted  the  disease  by  caring  for  the  sick  in  Cuba,  unless  the  nurs- 
ing was  done  in  a  house  known  to  be  infected.  In  one  hospital  in  the 
suburbs  of  Havana  five  non-immune  female  nurses  nursed  more  than  one 
hundred  yellow-fever  cases  during  1900  without  contracting  the  disease. 

(6)  By  Fomites. — No  belief  is  more  strong  among  the  laity  than  that 
the  disease  is  transmitted  by  infected  clothing,  and  quarantine  efforts  are 
chiefly  directed  to  the  disinfection  of  fomites  of  all  sorts  shipped  from 
infected  ports.  A  remarkable  series  of  experiments  have  been  reported  by 
the  Yellow  Fever  Commission  of  the  United  States  Army,  consisting  of 
Drs.  Walter  Reed,  Carroll,  Lazear,  and  Agramonte,  which  go  far  to  show 
that  the  disease  can  not  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  At  Camp  Lazear,  Cuba, 
a  frame  house  was  so  constructed  as  to  shut  out  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air, 
and  the  vestibule  was  thoroughly  screened.  The  average  temperature  for 
sixty-three  days  was  kept  about  76®  F.  Boxes  filled  with  sheets,  pillow- 
slips, blankets,  etc.,  contaminated  by  contact  with  cases  of  yellow  fever 
and  the  discharges,  were  placed  in  the  house.  Dr.  R.  P.  Cooke  and  two 
privates  of  the  hospital  corps,  all  non-immunes,  entered  this  building  and 
unpacked  the  boxes,  and  for  a  period  of  twenty  days  occupied  the  room, 
each  morning  packing  the  infected  articles  in  the  boxes,  and  at  night  un- 
packing them.  In  their  experiments  with  the  fomites,  in  all  seven  non- 
immune subjects  during  the  period  of  sixty-three  days  lived  in  contact  with 
the  fomites  and  remained  perfectly  well.  These  experiments,  conducted 
in  the  most  rigid  and  scientific  manner,  go  far  to  discredit  the  belief  in  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  by  fomites. 

(c)  Transmission  by  Mosquitoes. — Carlos  Finlay,  of  Havana,  in  1881 
suggested  that  the  disease  was  transmitted  by  mosquitoes.  Stimulated  by 
the  work  of  Ross  on  malaria,  the  American  Commission  above-named  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  yellow  fever  may  be  transferred  by  the 
mosquito,  culex  fasciatus  (Fabricius),  previously  fed  on  the  blood  of  infected 
persons.  Nonimmunes  were  kept  under  the  most  rigid  quarantine  for  a 
period  outside  the  endemic  area,  and  then  exposed  in  a  specially  constructed 
house  to  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  that  had  previously  bitten  cases  of  yellow 
fever.  The  experiment  fulfilled  the  most  exacting  conditions  of  scientific 
accuracy,  and  forms  a  model  of  its  kind. 

The  Commission  showed  also  that  in  non-immunes  the  disease  could 
be  produced  by  either  the  subcutaneous  or  the  intravenous  injection  of 
blood  taken  from  patients  suffering  with  the  disease. 

An  interval  of  about  twelve  days  or  more  after  contamination  appears 
to  be  necessary  before  the  mosquito  is  capable  of  introducing  the  infection. 
The  bite  at  an  early  period  after  contamination  does  not  confer  immunity 
against  a  subsequent  attack.  The  period  of  incubation  in  13  cases  of  ex- 
perimental yellow  fever  varied  from  forty-one  hours  to  five  days  and  seven- 
teen hours. 
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\>\-  uiueit  Unir  testimony  to  the  heroism  of  the  young  soldiers  who  vol- 

uiwii  il\^  without  any  compensation  and  purely  in  the  interests  of  hmnaii- 

iiv.  xuluutttiHl  to  the  experiments^  and  also  to  the  zeal  and  deyotion  with 

\^huh   moiubors  of  our  profession  have,  at  the  greatest  possible  risks, 

ait\'iupt\Hl  to  solve  the  riddle  of  this  most  serious  disease.    The  death  from 

I  ho  vliHoaao  of  Dr.  Lazear,  of  the  American  Conunission,  and  of  Dr.  Myers, 
i»f  tlio  Liverpool  Commission,  adds  two  more  names  to  the  already  long 
roll  i>f  the  mart3rrs  of  science. 

Ah  Reed  points  out,  the  mosquito  theory  fits  in  with  well-recognized 
facta  in  connection  ^-ith  the  epidemics.  After  the  importation  of  a  case 
into  an  uninfected  region,  a  definite  period  of  time  elapses,  rarely  less  than 
two  weeks,  before  a  second  case  occurs.  Like  malaria,  the  disease  prevails 
most  during  the  mosquito  season,  and  disappears  with  the  appearance  of 
frost.  Probably,  too,  as  in  very  malarious  districts,  the  disease  is  kept  up 
by  its  prevalence  in  a  very  mild  form  among  children.  As  Guit^ras  re- 
marks, "  the  foci  of  endemicity  are  essentially  maintained  by  the  Creole 
infant  population,  which  is  subject  to  the  disease  in  a  very  mild  form.*'  In 
all  profjability  the  immunity  which  is  acquired  by  prolonged  residence  in 
a  locality  in  which  the  disease  is  endemic  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  very 
slight  attacks. 

It  has  been  shown  that  one  attack  does  not  always  confer  immunity. 
Rosenau  reports  two  attacks  within  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  Libby  two 
attacks  within  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  Specific  Germ. — The  transmission  by  the  mosquito  makes  it  very 
probable,  reasoning  from  analogy,  that  the  germ  of  the  disease  is  a  proto- 
zoon;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence  as  yet.  There  are  three  views  at 
present  held: 

1.  Bacillus  icteroides  of  Sanarelli,  which  he  claims  is  found  in  more 
than  half  of  the  cases,  and  produces  what  he  calls  an  amaril  poison  with 
three  special  properties — emetic,  hsBmorrhagic,  and  steatogenic.  The 
claim-"  of  Sanarelli  have  been  disputed  by  Xov}-,  and  also  by  the  Yellow 
Fever  Commission  of  the  United  States  Army,  which  in  1900,  in  18 
eafces  of  typical  yellow  fever,  failed  to  find  bacillus  icteroides  in  the 
bl'xxi  in  a  single  case,  and  the  same  negative  results  were  obtained  in 

II  autoj^sies. 

2.  Fn.»m  what  I  c-an  gather,  a  majority  of  those  whose  bacteriological 
trainin;:  makes  them  lit  judges,  incline  strongly  to  the  belief  that  the 
p?p<r<:ific  oriranism  of  the  disease  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

.'}.  Quite  recently  Durham  and  Myers,  of  the  Liverpool  Yellow  Fever 
C'jUiju'i^^ion.  have  found  a  small,  fine  influenza-like  bacillus  in  scanty  num- 
L'-r*  in  origan -?  of  iHTft'Otly  frt^h  cadavers.  They  confirm  Sternberg's  state- 
r/.'.-r.t  of  t::»-  extra  ordinary  nuniK^rs  of  similar  small  bacilli  in  mucus  of 
fv;z.<  ::i*y,z.'^  and  of  intestinal  oinitents.     It  did  not  grow  upon  ordinary 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Tb.e  skin  is  more  or  less  jaundiced,  even  though 
th-  r-si •;«::.:  did  not  appear  yellow  Ivfore  death,  l^utan^n^us  haemorrhages 
n.av  *.*:  T  r»-*<-nt.  Xo  spivirie  or  distinctive  internal  lesions  have  been  found. 
The  ol'xyl-^erum  may  contain  haemoglobin,  owing  to  destruction  of  the 
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red  cells^  just  as  in  pernicious  malaria.  The  heart  sometimes^  not  invaria- 
bly, shows  fatty  change;  the  stomach  presents  more  or  less  hyperaemia  of 
the  mucosa  with  catarrhal  swelling.  It  contains  the  material  which,  ejected 
during  life,  is  known  as  the  black  vomit.  The  essential  ingredient  in  this  is 
transformed  blood-pigment.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  black  material 
depends  upon  the  growth  of  a  micro-organism.  There  is  often  general 
glandular  enlargement;  the  cervical  axillary  and  mesenteric  groups  are 
most  involved.  The  liver  is  usually  of  a  pale  yellow  or  brownish-yellow 
color,  and  the  cells  are  in  various  stages  of  fatty  degeneration.  From  the 
date  of  Louis'  observations  at  Gibraltar  in  1828,  the  appearances  of  this 
organ  have  been  very  carefully  studied,  and  some  have  thought  the  changes 
in  it  to  be  characteristic.  Councilman  has  described  remarkable  appear- 
ances in  the  liver-cells  which  he  believes  are  distinctive  and  peculiar.  Fatty 
degeneration  and  regions  of  necrosis  are  present  in  all  cases.  The  kidneys 
always  show  traces  of  diffuse  nephritis.  The  epithelium  of  the  convoluted 
tubules  is  swollen  and  very  granular;  there  may  also  be  necrotic  changes^ 
In  both  liver  and  kidneys  bacteria  of  various  sorts  have  been  described. 

Sjrxnptoms. — The  incubation  is  usually  three  or  four  days;  in  13^ 
experimental  cases  it  ranged  from  forty-one  hours  to  five  days  seventeen 
hours.  The  onset  is  sudden,  as  a  nile,  without  premonitory  symptoms,  and 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Chilly  feelings  are  common,  and  are 
usually  associated  with  headache  and  very  severe  pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs.  The  fever  rises  rapidly  and  the  skin  feels  very  hot  and  dry.  The 
tongue  is  furred,  but  moist;  the  throat  sore.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  not 
constant,  and  become  more  intense  on  the  second  or  third  day.  The 
bowels  are  usually  constipated.  The  following,  in  detail,  are  the  more 
important  characteristics: 

Fades, — Even  as  early  as  the  first  morning  the  patient  may  present  a 
very  characteristic  facies,  according  to  Guit^ras,  one  of  the  three  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  disease.  The  following  description  is  taken  from 
him:  The  face  is  decidedly  flushed,  more  so  than  in  any  other  acute  infec- 
tious disease  at  such  an  early  period.  The  eyes  are  injected,  the  color  is 
a  bright  red,  and  there  may  be  a  slight  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  and  of 
the  lips.  Even  at  this  early  date  there  is  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  injection  of  the  superficial  capillaries  of  the  face  and  conjunctivae  an 
element  of  icterus,  and  "  the  early  manifestation  of  jaundice  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  facies  of  yellow  fever."  It  has  to  be 
looked  for  very  carefully. 

The  Fever, — On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  the  temperature  may  vary 
between  100**  and  106%  usually  between  102**  and  103°.  During  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day  and  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  temperature 
keeps  about  the  same.  There  is  a  slight  diurnal  variation  on  the  second 
and  third  day.  In  very  mild  cases  the  fever  may  fall  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  or  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  or  in  abortive  cases  or  in  unde- 
veloped cases  in  children  even  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  cases 
that  are  to  terminate  favorably  the  defervescence  takes  place  by  lysis  during 
a  period  of  two  or  three  days.  The  remission  or  stage  of  calm,  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  succeeded  by  a  febrile  reaction  or  secondary  fever,  which  lasts  one. 
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two,  or  three  flays,  and  in  favorable  cases  falls  by  a  short  lysis.  On  tilt 
cfther  hand,  in  fatal  eases  the  temperature  is  continuous^  becotnes  high^rr 
than  in  the  initial  fever^  and  death  follows  shortly. 

The  Fuhe,~i)n  the  first  day  the  pulse  is  rarely  more  than  100  or  110. 
On  the  second  or  third  day,  while  the  fever  etili  keeps  \ip,  the  pnlse  begins 
to  fall,  and  may  have  become  slower  by  as  much  as  20  beats  while  the  tem- 
perature has  risen  1.5^  or  2"".  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  there  may  be 
a  temperature  range  of  103°  and  a  pulse  of  only  75^  or  ''  a  temperature 
between  103*"  and  104*^  with  a  pulse  running  from  70  to  80/*  Thi^  iaipor-,_ 
iant  diagnostic  feature  was  first  described  by  Paget,  of  New  Orleans.  Dui-fl 
ing  the  defervescence  the  pnlse  may  become  still  slower,  down  to  50,  48,  or 
45,  or  even  as  low  as  30.  A  slow  pulse  with  the  defervescence  is  not  the 
*ipeeial  circulatory  feature  of  the  disease,  but  ike  slowing  of  ih^  pulse  with 
41  steady  or  even  rising  temperature. 

Albiiminnria. — This,  regarded  by  Guiteras  as  the  third  characteristic 
symptom  of  the  disease,  occurs  as  early  as  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  Uf 
«ays  very  truly  that  it  is  yqij  rare  so  early  in  other  fevers  except  those  of  aa 
unusually  severe  type,  **  Even  in  the  mild  cases  that  do  not  go  to  bed- 
cases  of  Mvalking  yellow  fever' — on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  flay  a! 
the  disease  albuminuria  will  show  itself,"  It  may  be  quite  transient,  la 
the  severer  cases  the  amount  of  albumin  is  very  large,  and  there  may  be 
numerous  tube-casts  and  ail  the  signs  of  an  intense  acute  nephritis;  or 
complete  suppression  of  the  urine  may  supervene,  and  death  may  occur  ia 
UFffimie  convulsions  or  coma  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-sis  hours.  Gui- 
teras  insists  that  the  evening  urine  should  be  specially  examined,  lie 
states  that  the  presence  of  albumin  on  the  iirst  day  and  its  persistence  on 
the  second  indicate  a  severe  case.  With  the  secondary  rise  in  temperature 
the  jaundice  becomes  more  intense. 

Gastric  Fmtures.—^*  BJach  Fomi^." — Irritability  of  the  stomach  is  A 
present  from  the  very  outset,  and  the  vomited  matter  consists  of  the  con-  V 
tents  of  the  stomach,  and  subsequently  of  mucus  and  a  grayish  tluid.  In 
the  third  stage  of  the  disease  the  vomiting  becomes  more  pronounced  and 
in  the  severe  eases  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  blood.  It  may  be 
<;opiouB  and  forcible,  producing  much  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  along  the 
guUett  There  is  nothing  specific  in  the  *'  black  vomit "  of  yellow  fever. 
It  consists  of  altered  blood,  '*  Black  vomit "  is  not  necessarily  a  fatal 
symptom,  though  it  occurs  only  in  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease.  Other 
ha^raorrhagic  features  may  be  present — petechia?  on  the  skin  and  bleeding 
from  the  gums  or  from  other  mucous  membranes.  The  bowels  are  usually 
constipated,  the  stools  not  clay-colored,  except  late  in  the  disease.  They 
are  sometimes  tarry  from  the  presence  of  altered  blood. 

Mental  Fmkires. — In  very  severe  cases  the  onset  may  be  with  active 
delirium.  "  As  a  rule,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  even  when  there  is  black 
Tomit,  there  is  a  peculiar  alertness;  the  patient  w^atcbes  everything  going 
on  about  him  with  a  peculiar  intensity  and  liveliness.  This  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  terror  the  disease  inspires  **  (Guit^ras).  The  first  signs  of 
mental  cloudiness  may  be  due  to  the  nrnemic  coma. 

Belapses  occasionally  occur.     Among  the  varieties  of  the  disease  it  i» 
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important  to  recognize  the  mild  cases.  These  are  characterized  by  slight 
fever,  continuing  for  one  or  two  days,  and  succeeded  by  a  rapid  convales- 
cence. Such  cases  would  not  be  recognized  as  yellow  fever  in  the  absence 
of  a  prevailing  epidemic.  Cases  of  greater  severity  have  high  fever  and 
the  features  of  the  disease  are  well  marked — vomiting,  extreme  prostra- 
tion, and  haemorrhages.  And  lastly,  there  are  malignant  cases  in  which 
the  patient  is  overwhelmed  by  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  and  death  takes 
place  in  two  or  three  days. 

In  severe  cases  convalescence  may  be  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of 
parotitis,  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  diarrhoea.  An  attack 
confers  an  immunity  which  persists,  as  a  rule,  through  life. 

Diagnosis. — (a)  From  Dengue. — The  difficulty  in  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  these  two  diseases  lies  in  their  frequent  coexistence,  as  during 
the  epidemic  of  1897  in  parts  of  the  Southern  States.  During  the  autumn 
of  1897  the  profession  of  Texas  was  divided  on  the  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  yellow  fever  in  the  State,  some  claiming  that  the  disease  was 
dengue,  others,  including  Guit6ras  and  West,  that  yellow  fever  also  existed. 
If  the  suspicious  cases  were  dengue,  break-bone  fever  is  a  much  more 
serious  disease  than  writers  state,  and  certain  of  the  symptoms,  particu- 
larly haemorrhages,  occur  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  has  been 
heretofore  acknowledged.  Of  the  other  symptoms,  too,  one  writer  states 
that  jaundice  of  mild  grade  was  the  rule  from  first  to  last.  Albumin  was 
not  infrequently  present  in  the  urine,  and  the  lack  of  correlation  between 
the  pulse  and  the  temperature  was  so  frequent  as  to  be  almost  the  rule. 
There  was  no  case  of  black  vomit.  Dengue,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  article 
on  that  disease,  prevailed  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  the  city  of  Galveston. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cases  examined  by  Guiteras  and  declared  by  him 
to  be  yellow  fever  were  truly  examples  of  that  disease,  there  is  the  anoma- 
lous— indeed,  unique — fact  of  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  a  city  which 
had  not  had  the  disease  in  epidemic  form  since  1867,  and  in  which  it  did 
not  assume  epidemic  proportions  and  did  not  increase  the  death-rate,  which 
for  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  of  1897  was  lower  than 
for  the  corresponding  three  months  in  1896  and  1895.  After  a  review 
of  the  local  literature  on  the  question,  I  confess  myself  to  be  quite  unable 
to  decide  upon  the  points  at  issue.  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  matter  in  order 
that  practitioners  may  realize  how  difficult  the  diagnosis  may  be  under 
certain  circumstances.  It  is  quite  useless  to  emphasize  in  parallel  columns 
the  differential  points  between  the  two  diseases.  Doubtless  in  a  majority 
of  all  the  cases  the  three  diagnostic  points  upon  which  Guit6ras  lays  stress 
— the  facies,  the  albuminuria,  and  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  with  mainte- 
nance or  elevation  of  the  fever — are  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis.  He  states, 
too,  that  jaundice,  which  does  sometimes  occur  in  dengue,  rarely  appears  as 
early  as  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  disease,  and  on  this  much  stress 
should  be  laid.  Haemorrhages  are  much  less  common  in  dengue,  but  that 
they  do  occur  has  been  recognized  by  authorities  ever  since  the  time  of 
Bush.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  can  not  be  more  positive  on  this  all-important 
j)oint,  but  when  an  expert  like  Dr.  John  Guiteras  is  in  doubt  it  behooves 
the  average  practitioner  to  be  humble. 
12 
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(h)  From  Malarial  Fever. — In  the  early  stages  of  an  epidemic  cases  are 
very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  forms  of  malarial  fever.  In  the  Southern  States 
the  outbreaks  have  usually  been  in  the  late  summer  months,  the  very  ^ea^jn 
in  whieh  the  astivo-autumnai  irregular  malarial  fever  prevails.  AmoDg 
the  points  to  be  specially  noted  are  the  absence  of  early  jaundice  in  nii- 
larial  fever.  Even  in  the  most  intense  types  of  infection  the  color  of  the 
skin  iB  rarely  changed  within  four  or  i^v^  days.  To  the  experienced  e)'i* 
the  facies  would  be  of  considerable  help  ii  the  ease  was  seen  from  the 
outset.  Albumin  is  rarely  present  in  the  urine  so  early  as  the  second  day 
in  a  malarial  infection.  Other  important  points  are  the  marked  swelling 
of  the  spleen  in  malaria^  while  in  pure  yellow^  fever  it  is  not  enlarged. 
Hemorrhages,  and  particularly  the  black  vomit,  epistaxis,  and  bleeding 
gums  are  very  rare  in  malarial  infection.  In  the  so-called  hs&morrhagic 
malarial  fever  the  patient  has  usually  had  previous  attacks  of  malaria. 
Heematuria  is  a  prominent  feature,  while  in  yellow  fever  it  is  by  no  meaa^ 
frequent.  A  special  point  of  greater  importancGj  perhaps,  than  any  of 
these  general  symptomatic  features  is  the  careful  examination  of  the  blood 
for  malarial  parasites.  The  forms  to  be  looked  for  are  the  small,  ring- 
shaped  organisms  of  the  a?stivo-autumnal  infections*  As  a  rule,  their 
presence  is  readily  determined  by  any  one  familiar  with  their  general 
characters.  They  are,  however,  of  all  forms  the  most  difficult  to  recog- 
nize, and,  while  they  may  be  very  abundant,  there  are  cases  in  w^hich  the 
organisms  are  extremely  scanty  in  the  peripheral  circulation.  The  work 
of  the  army  surgeons  in  Cuba  shows  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  sestivo-autumnal  fever  from 
yellow^  fever. 

PrcigziOBis. — ^In  its  graver  forms,  yellow  fever  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  of  epidemic  diseases.  The  mortality  has  ranged^  in  various  epidemics, 
from  15  to  85  per  cent.  In  heavy  drinkers  and  those  w^ho  have  been  ex* 
posed  to  hardships  the  death*rate  is  much  higher  than  among  the  better 
classes.  In  the  epidemic  of  1878 j  in  New  Orleans^  while  the  mortality  in 
hospitals  w^as  over  50  per  cent  of  the  white  and  21  per  cent  of  the  colored 
patients,  in  private  practice  it  was  not  more  than  10  per  cent  among  the 
white  patients.  The  death-rate  was  very  low  in  the  epidemic  of  1897, 
Favorable  symptoms  are  a  low  grade  of  fever,  slight  jaundice,  absence  of j 
haemorrhages,  and  a  free  secretion  of  urine.  If  the  temperature  rise  above 
lOS**  or  104°  during  the  first  two  days,  the  outlook  is  serious.  Black  vomit 
is  not  an  invariably  fatal  symptom.  Cases  with  suppression  of  urine,  de* 
lirium,  coma,  and  convulsions  rarely  recover.  M 

Propliyla3Cls< — It  is  scarcely  likely  that  quarantine  measures  will  be- ™ 
abandoned  before  full  confirmation  of  the  work  of  the  ITnited  States  Yellow 
Fever  Commission;  but  meanwhile  every  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease  through  infected  mosquitoes.  There  are  three 
important  nieaBures:  (1)  the  protection  of  the  sick  from  the  bites  of  mo&qui* 
toes;  (2)  the  screening  of  houses,  the  use  of  mosquito  nets,  and  the  destnic* 
tion  nf  the  insects  in  the  house:  (3)  measures  such  as  already  referred  ti> 
under  malaria,  which  diminish  the  possibility  of  the  mosquito  breeding  In 
the  neighborhood  of  dwellings.     Kew-comers  should  be  particularly  earefuL 
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in  infected  regions,  and  medical  officers  in  charge  of  camps  should  exercise 
the  most  scrupulous  care  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  through 
mosquitoes. 

Treatment. — Careful  nursing  and  a  symptomatic  plan  of  treatment 
probably  give  the  best  results.  The  patient  should  be  removed  at  once 
from  the  infected  house.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  chilling  of  the 
skin,  and  sweating  should  be  promoted.  Bleeding  has  long  since  been 
abandoned.  An  early  purge,  followed  by  phenacetin  to  relieve  the  back- 
ache, is  recommended  by  Geddings.  Of  special  remedies  quinine  is  warmly 
recommended,  and,  when  haemorrhage  sets  in,  the  perchloride  of  iron. 
Digitalis,  aconite,  and  jaborandi  have  been  employed.  Sternberg  advises 
the  following  mixture:  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  150  grains;  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, ^  grain;  pure  water,  1  quart.  Three  tablespoonf uls  every  hour.  This 
is  given  on  the  view  that  the  specific  agent  is  in  the  intestine,  and  that 
its  growth  may  possibly  be  restrained  by  this  antacid  and  antiseptic  mix- 
ture. The  fever  is  best  treated  by  hydrotherapy.  There  are  several  reports 
of  the  good  effects  of  cold  baths,  sponging,  and  the  application  of  ice-cold 
water  to  the  head  and  the  extremities  in  this  disease.  Vomiting  is  a  very 
difficult  symptom  to  control.  Ice  in  small  quantities  is  probably  the  best 
remedy.  Cocaine  may  be  tried  in  doses  of  J-J  gr.  every  hour  or  two  (Ged- 
dings). 

We  have  no  drug  which  can  be  depended  upon  to  check  the  haem- 
orrhages. Ergot  and  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  are  recommended.  The 
uraemic  symptoms  are  best  treated  by  the  hot  bath.  Stimulants  should  be 
given  freely  during  the  second  stage,  when  the  heart's  action  becomes 
feeble  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  collapse.  The  patient  should  be  carefully 
fed;  but  when  the  vomiting  is  incessant  it  is  best  not  to  irritate  the  stom- 
ach, but  to  give  nutritive  enemata  until  the  gastric  irritation  is  allayed. 
Washing  out  the  lower  bowel  is  very  advantageous,  and  in  the  cases  with 
extreme  toxaemia  the  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  injection  of  saline  solu- 
tion may  be  tried. 

The  serum  treatment  introduced  by  Sanarelli  does  not  appear  to  have 
come  into  general  use. 


XXll.   THE  PLAGUE. 

Definition. — A  specific,  infectious  disease  of  extraordinary  virulence 
and  very  rapid  course,  caused  by  bacillus  pestis,  characterized  by  in- 
flammation of  the  lymphatic  glands  (buboes),  carbuncles,  and  often  haem- 
orrhages. 

Histoxy  and  Gtoographioal  Distribution.— The  disease  was 
probably  not  known  to  the  classical  Greek  writers.  The  earliest  positive 
account  dates  from  the  second  century  of  our  era.  The  plague  of  Athens 
and  the  pestilence  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  were  apparently  not  this 
disease  (Payne).  From  the  great  plague  in  the  days  of  Justinian  (sixth 
century)  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  epidemics  of  varying 
severity  occurred  in  Europe.    Among  the  most  disastrous  was  the  famous 
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"  black  death  *'  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  overran  Europe  and  de- 
stroyed a  fourth  of  the  population.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  raged 
virulently,  and  during  the  great  plague  of  London,  in  1665,  about  70,000 
people  died.  During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  the  ravages 
of  the  disease  lessened. 

The  revival  of  the  plague  within  the  past  ten  years  has  aroused  uni- 
versal interest.  Since  the  outbreak  at  Hong-Kong,  in  1894,  the  disease 
has  appeared  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  most  serious  outbreak  has 
been  in  India,  particularly  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  In  the  city  of 
Bombay  itself  within  nine  months  after  the  onset  at  least  20,000  people 
died  of  the  disease.  It  continues  to  spread  in  India.  In  Africa  outbreaks 
have  occurred  in  Egypt,  and  lately  at  the  Cape.  In  Europe  cases  have 
been  carried  to  different  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  was  a  local 
outbreak  at  Oporto.  After  an  absence  of  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
plague  obtained  a  foothold  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Glasgow  there  was  a 
small  epidemic  in  the  autumn  of  1900.  A  few  cases  have  been  carried 
also  to  other  ports.  In  South  America  there  have  been  a  few  cases  at 
Brazilian  ports.  The  disease  reached  quarantine  in  New  York  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899.  In  San  Francisco  there  has  been  a  localized  epidemic  among 
the  Chinese.  In  Australia  the  disease  has  prevailed  in  Sydney  and  one 
or  two  other  towns. 

A  most  encouraging  circumstance  is  the  fact,  well  illustrated  in  Glas- 
gow and  San  Francisco,  that  the  disease  is  readily  held  in  check  by  proper 
sanitary  measures. 

Etiology. — ^The  specific  organism  of  the  disease  is  a  bacillus  discov- 
ered by  Kitasato  and  carefully  studied  by  Yersin  and  others.  It  resembles 
somewhat  the  bacillus  of  chicken  cholera,  and  grows  in  a  perfectly  char- 
acteristic manner.  The  bacillus  pestis  occurs  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
organs  of  the  body,  and  has  also  been  found  in  the  dust  and  in  the  soil  of 
houses  in  which  the  patients  have  lived.  Flies  and  fleas  die  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  may  convey  the  infection.  Bats,  mice,  and  dogs  are  readily  in- 
fected, and  diseased  animals  will  convey  the  plague  to  healthy  ones.  Prior 
to  the  onset  of  epidemics  in  man  the  disease  has  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  rats. 

The  disease  prevails  most  frequently  in  hot  seasons,  though  an  out- 
break may  occur  during  the  coldest  weather  of  winter.  Persons  of  all  ages 
are  attacked.  It  spreads  chiefly  among  the  poorer  classes,  in  the  slums  of 
the  great  cities,  and,  in  fact,  wlierever  the  hygienic  conditions  are  most 
faulty.  There  is  nnuh  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  plague  is  a  soil  disease, 
tile  virus  of  which,  like  that  of  anthrax  and  tetanus,  resides  permanently 
in  the  soil  of  the  affected  districts  (see  Payne  in  Allbutt's  System).  The 
method  of  spread  was  well  recognized  by  De  Foe:  "No  one  in  this  whole 
nation  ever  received  the  sickness  or  inflection  but  who  received  it  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  inflection  from  somebody,  or  the  clothes,  or  touch,  or 
steneli  of  somebody  that  was  infected  before.*' 

While  the  virus  of  the  ]>lagiie  may  be  communicated  from  one  person 
to  anothiT  througli  the  air,  tin*  dis(»Mse  has  not  the  extreme  contagiousness 
of  small-pox  or  of  scarlet  fever.     It  attaches  itself  particularly  to  houses 
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and  to  the  clothing  and  bedding.  In  the  Bombay  epidemic  few  attendants 
upon  the  sick — nurses  and  physicians — ^have  been  attacked,  and  a  writer 
states  that  among  the  hundreds  of  British  troops  daily  employed  on  cordon 
duty  and  search  parties  and  in  the  disinfection  of  houses  not  a  single  case 
occurred. 

Clinical  Forms. — Pestis  Minor. — In  this  variety,  also  known  as  the 
ambulant,  the  patient  has  a  few  days  of  fever,  with  swelling  of  the  glands 
of  the  groin,  and  possibly  suppuration.  He  may  not  be  ill  enough  to  seek 
medical  relief.  These  cases,  often  found  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  an 
epidemic,  are  a  very  serious  danger  in  a  community,  as  the  urine  and  faeces 
contain  bacilli. 

Bubonic  Pla^e. — This  constitutes  the  common  variety,  77.65  per  cent 
of  11,600  cases  of  plague  treated  in  the  Arthur  Boad  Hospital,  Bombay 
(X.  H.  Choksy).  The  stage  of  yivasion  is  characterized  by  hjeadache^back- 
ache,  stiffness  of  thejimbs,  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  restlessness,  and  great 
depression  of  spirits.  There  is  a  steady  rise  m  the  fever  until  the  evening 
of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  there  is  a  drop  of  two  or  three  degrees. 
There  is  then  a  secondary  fever,  as  some  writers  describe  it,  in  which  the 
temperature  reaches  a  still  higher  point.  The  tongue  becomes  brown, 
collapse  symptoms  are  apt  to  supervene,  and  in  very  severe  infections  the 
patient  may  die  at  this  stage.  In  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  cases  there  are 
glandular  swellings  or  buboes.  An  analysis  of  9,500  cases  of  buboes  gave 
more  than  54  per  cent  with  the  glands  of  the  groin  affected.  The  swelling 
appears  usually  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day.  Resolution  may  occur, 
or  suppuration,  or  in  rare  cases  gangrene.  Suppuration  is  a  favorable 
feature,  as  noted  by  De  Foe  in  his  graphic  account  of  the  London  plague. 

Petechise  very  commonly  show  themselves,  and  may  be  very  extensive. 
These  have  been  called  the  "  plague  spots,"  or  the  "  tokens  of  the  disease," 
and  gave  to  it  in  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  the  Black  Death.  Haemor- 
rhages from  the  mucous  membranes  may  also  occur;  in  some  epidemics 
hsmoptysis  has  been  especially  frequent. 

Septioannic  Pla^e. — ^In  this  form,  which  is  the  most  rapid,  the  patient 
succumbs  in  three  or  four  days  with  a  virulent  infection  before  the  buboes 
appear.  This  form  constituted  14.25  per  cent  of  the  11,600  cases.  Ha?m- 
orrhages  are  common.    The  bacilli  can  be  obtained  from  the  blood. 

Pnenmonio  Pla^e. — This  remarkable  variety  presents  the  features  of 
a  pneumonia,  and  the  sputum  contains  the  bacilli  in  enormous  numbers. 
It  is  even  more  fatal  than  the  septicaemic  type.  The  mortality  in  514 
cases  was  96.69  per  cent.  It  is  of  short  duration.  The  fever  is  high,  the 
respirations  rapid,  the  pneumonia  is  chiefly  lobular,  the  sputa  haemor- 
rhagic,  and  contain  the  bacilli  in  almost  pure  culture. 

In  other  varieties  the  chief  manifestations  may  be  in  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissues,  or  in  the  intestines,  causing  diarrhoea  and  sometimes 
the  features  of  typhoid  fever. 

Prophylaxis. — Careful  hygienic  measures  should  be  carried  out,  and 
all  persons  sick  of  the  disease  should  be  isolated.  The  most  thorough 
disinfection  of  the  evacuations  should  be  carried  out.  The  bodies  of  vic- 
tims should  be  cremated.    Patients  who  have  recovered  should  be  kept  in 
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isolation  for  at  least  a  month.  A  most  important  prophylactic  measure 
relates  to  the  destruction  of  rats,  which  are  probably  the  chief  agents  in 
the  distribution  of  the  disease.  As  Dr.  Ashburton  Thompson  remarks  (Re- 
port on  Plague  at  Sydney),  "  during  an  epidemic  the  only  proceeding  of 
much  value  is  destruction  of  rats  and  of  their  nests,  burrows,  and  habitual 
haimts,  and  those  others  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  access  of  surviving 
rats  to  proximity  with  human  beings — in  other  words,  to  expel  them  from 
occupied  premises,  and  to  keep  them  outside.  ...  On  premises  where  in- 
digenous cases  had  occurred,  moreover,  the  presence  of  freshly  deceased 
rats  was  discovered  quite  often  enough  to  support  the  general  proposition 
that  the  danger  of  contracting  plague  stood  in  relation  to  the  presence  of 
rats  in  dwellings  or  inclosed  premises.  A  general  slaughter  of  rats  would 
answer  the  purpose,  if  it  could  be  carried  out  quickly  and  with  tolerable 
completeness." 

Diagnosis. — At  the  early  stage  of  an  outbreak  plague  cases  are  easily 
overlooked,  but  if  the  suspicious  cases  are  carefully  studied  by  a  compe- 
tent bacteriologist,  there  is  no  disease  which  can  be  more  positively  identi- 
fied. The  San  Francisco  epidemic  illustrates  this.  The  nature  of  the  cases 
was  recognized  by  Kellog  and  by  Kinyoun,  but  with  an  amazing  stupidity 
(which  was  shared  by  not  a  few  physicians,  who  should  have  known  better) 
the  Governor  of  the  State  refused  to  recognize  the  presence  of  plague,  and 
the  United  States  Government  had  to  intervene  and  send  a  board  of  experts 
to  settle  the  question.  In  the  early  Glasgow  cases  Dr.  Colvin,  while  sus- 
pecting typhoid  fever,  saw  that  there  was  something  unusual,  and  at  once 
took  precautionary  measures.  Probably,  too,  the  association  of  four  cases 
in  one  family  made  him  suspicious.  The  limitation  of  the  outbreak  was 
due  to  the  prompt  and  effective  measures  taken  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Chalmers 
and  his  associates.  The  widespread  prevalence  of  the  disease  makes  it 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  health  authorities  to  have  on  hand,  in  con- 
nection with  large  ports,  skilled  men  who  can  promptly  make  the  bac- 
teriological diagnosis.  There  are  dangers  from  the  cultures  in  laboratories, 
as  shown  by  the  sad  experiences  of  Vienna,  but  with  proper  precautions 
they  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Treatment. — In  a  disease  the  mortality  of  which  may  reach  as  high 
as  80  or  90  per  cent  the  question  of  treatment  resolves  itself  into  making 
the  jmtient  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  following  out  certain  general 
principles  such  as  guide  us  in  the  care  of  fever  patients.  Cantlie  recom- 
mends purgation  and  stimulation  from  the  outset,  and  the  use  of  morphia 
for  the  i>ain.  The  local  treatment  of  the  bul>oes  is  important.  Ice  may  be 
applied  to  them,  and  good  results  apparently  follow  the  injection  of  the 
bichloride  of  nierour}'.  The  pyrexia  of  the  disease  is  best  treated  by 
systematic  hydrotherapy.  Antipyrin  and  depressing  drugs  should  be 
avoided. 

Preventive  Tnocuhtion. — TTaffkine  uses  sterilized  bouillon  cultures  of 
the  bacillus,  which  appear  to  confer  immunity  lasting  for  a  month  or 
more.  The  reports  on  the  whole  are  favorable.  Yersin  has  prepared  an 
antitoxic  serum,  which  has  been  used  extensively  in  the  East,  sometimes 
with  favorable  results.    Koux  has  also  prepared  a  serum,  which  is  on  the 
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market,  and  which  is  used  for  immunizing  as  for  a  therapeutic  agent. 
Lustig's  serum  has  been  used  extensively  in  India,  and  there  are  reports 
from  Bombay  which  indicate  that  it  has  a  distinctly  favorable  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  disease. 


XXIII.   DYSENTERY. 

Deflxiition. — A  clinical  term  embracing  several  varieties  of  intestinal 
flux — the  acute  forms  characterized  by  pain,  frequent  passages  of  blood 
and  mucus,  the  more  chronic  by  diarrhcea  alternating  with  constipation, 
and  a  tendency  to  recurrence.  Anatomically  there  is  inflammation,  and 
in  the  chronic  cases  ulceration,  of  the  large  bowel. 

General  Etiology. — Owing  to  improved  sanitation,  the  diseases  de- 
scribed under  dysentery  have  become  less  frequent.  In  temperate  climates 
sporadic  cases  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  at  intervals  epidemics  prevail, 
particularly  in  overcrowded  institutions.  The  statistics  of  general  hos- 
pitals for  the  past  twenty  years  show  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cases  admitted.  Records  of  widespread  epidemics  have  been  collected 
by  Woodward.  The  most  serious  was  that  which  prevailed  from  1847  to 
1856.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  epidemics  of  the  disease  have  become 
less  frequent.  In  institutions,  particularly  in  overcrowded  asylums,  dysen- 
tery is  very  common,  and  this  form  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  valuable 
report  by  Mott  and  Durham.  In  the  tropics  "  dysentery  is  a  destructive 
giant  compared  to  which  strong  drink  is  a  mere  phantom  "  (Macgregor). 
Dysentery  is  one  of  the  great  camp  diseases,  and  it  has  been  more  destruc- 
tive to  armies  than  powder  and  shot.  In  the  Federal  service  during  the 
civil  war,  according  to  Woodward,*  there  were  259,071  cases  of  acute 
and  28,451  cases  of  chronic,  dysentery.  The  last  report  (1900)  of  Surgeon- 
General  Sternberg  shows  that  the  disease  has  prevailed  in  Porto  Bico,  the 
Philippines,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Cuba.  In  the  South  African  campaign 
dysentery  has  prevailed  widely. 

A  careful  study  is  needed  of  the  acute  dysenteries  of  temperate  regions, 
more  particularly  of  the  outbreaks  which  occur  from  time  to  time.  Pro- 
visionally the  following  forms  may  be  described: 

Acute  Specific  DyBentexy.— For  many  years  a  very  fatal  form  of 
dysentery  has  prevailed  in  Japan,  particularly  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  having  a  mortality  of  from  26  to  27  per  cent;  in  1899  there  were 
125,989  cases,  with  26,709  deaths  (Eldridge).  A  Japanese  observer,  Shiga, 
found  in  connection  with  it  a  bacillus  with  special  characters.  Flexner 
and  Barker,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Tropical 
Diseases,  found  in  the  dysentery  in  the  Philippine  Islands  an  identical 
organism,  and  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  very  careful  study  by 
Plexner,  and  also  by  R.  P.  Strong,  Musgrave,  and  Craig,  of  the  United 
States  army.    It  has  also  been  found  in  cases  of  dysentery  from  Porto  Rico. 


♦  Medical  and  Sar^oal  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Medical,  vol.  ii.  The 
most  exhanfttire  treatise  extant  on  intestinal  fluxes— an  enduring  monument  to  the  indus- 
try and  ability  of  the  author. 
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The  organism  appears  to  be  constantly  present  in  the  acute  dysentery  of 
the  tropics.  It  is  pathogenic  to  animals,  and  Flexner  has  produced  in 
rabbits  a  typical  acute  colitis  by  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  cultures.  The 
organism  agglutinates  with  the  blood-serum  of  cases  of  acute  dysentery. 

B,  dysentericB. — Bacillus  of  average  length  of  B.  typhosus.  Grows 
readily  upon  all  culture  media.  Colonies  upon  gelatin,  when  fully  devel- 
oped, show  a  grape-leaf  appearance.  There  is  no  liquefaction  of  gelatin. 
Sugars  are  not  fermented  and  milk  is  not  coagulated.  In  litmus  milk 
there  is  at  first  a  small  amount  of  acid  production  which  is  followed  by 
alkalinization.  The  bacillus  when  first  isolated  is  slightly  motile,  but 
quickly  loses  its  motility  in  artificial  cultivations.  Flagella  have  not  been 
demonstrated.  Feeding  animals  on  the  bacilli,  unless  the  intestinal  tract 
is  previously  irritated  with  chemicals,  has  no  effect.  Feeding  after  irrita- 
tion sets  up  colitis  in  cats  and  dogs.  Intraperitoneal  and  subcutaneous 
injections  into  mice,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs  are  lethal.  In  the  rabbit, 
subcutaneous  injections  have,  in  some  instances,  given  rise  to  extensive 
pseudo-membranous  inflammations  of  the  caecum  (Flexner). 

In  Manila,  according  to  the  figures  by  Strong  and  Musgrave,  of  1,328 
cases  712  were  of  the  acute  specific  variety,  55  suspected  specific  cases, 
and  561  of  amoebic  dysentery.  Kruse,  in  an  outbreak  at  Laar  in  Germany, 
in  which  300  persons  were  attacked,  has  isolated  an  identical  bacillus.  In 
the  epidemic  in  the  Lancaster  County  Asylum,  so  fully  reported  by  Gem- 
mel,  Goodliffe  found  an  organism  which  evidently  has  close  affinities  with 
Shiga's  bacillus.  As  the  presence  of  Shiga's  bacillus  has  been  demonstrated 
in  local  epidemics  in  this  country',  it  seems  probable  that  a  disease  exists 
which  is  identical  with  the  acute  specific  dysentery  of  the  tropics  (Flexner). 

Clinical  Features. — It  ocurs  sporadically,  and  at  intervals  prevails  in 
epidemic  form.  For  many  years  now  it  has  recurred  in  the  autumn  in 
Japan  with  great  severity.  In  the  Philippines  it  is  widely  spread  over 
the  islands,  and  appears  chiefly  toward  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
precise  channel  of  infection  is  not  known,  but  it  is  possibly  through  the 
drinking-water.  According  to  Strong  and  Musgrave,  the  period  of  incu- 
bation is  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours. 

The  onset,  which  is  usually  sudden,  is  characterized  by  slight  fever, 
pain  in  tlie  abdomen,  and  frequent  stools.  At  first  mucus  is  passed,  but 
within  twenty-four  hours  blood  appears  with  it,  or  there  is  pure  blood. 
There  is  a  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool,  with  great  straining  and  tenes- 
mus; every  hour  or  half  hour  there  may  be  a  small  amount  of  blood  and 
mucus  passtKl.  The  temperature  rises  and  may  reach  103°  or  104®.  The 
pulse  increases  in  frequency,  and  in  the  severer  cases  becomes  very  small. 
The  ton^rue  is  coated  with  a  white  fur,  and  there  is  excessive  thirst.  In 
x\\v  very  acute  cases  tlie  patient  becomes  seriously  ill  within  forty-eight 
hours,  the  movements  increase  in  frequency,  the  pain  is  of  great  intensity, 
the  patient  becomes  delirious,  and  death  may  occur  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day.  In  oases  of  moderate  severity  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  abates, 
the  stools  lessen,  the  temj>erature  falls,  and  within  two  or  three  weeks 
the  patient  is  convalescent.  The  mortality  in  the  severe  forms  is  very 
high,  and  the  Japanese  records  show  how  fatal  the  disease  is.    There  is  a 
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subacute  form  which  lasts  for  many  weeks  or  months.  The  patients  be- 
come greatly  emaciated,  having  from  three  to  five  stools  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  this  form,  too,  the  bacillus  dysenteriae  is  found,  and  it 
agglutinates  readily  with  the  blood  serum.  Strong  and  Musgrave  have 
found  it  as  early  as  the  third  day.    AmcebsB  are  not  found  in  the  stools. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — In  the  acute  cases,  when  death  has  occurred  on 
the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intes- 
tine is  swollen,  of  a  deep-red  color,  and  presents  elevated,  coarse  corruga- 
tions and  folds.  In  addition  to  the  intense  hyperaemia  there  are  spots  of 
hemorrhage  scattered  through  the  swollen  mucosa.  Over  the  surface 
there  is  usually  a  superficial  necrotic  layer,  which  can  be  brushed  off  lightly 
with  the  finger.  This  may  be  in  patches,  or  uniform  over  large  areas. 
There  is  no  ulceration,  only  the  superficial,  general  necrosis  of  the  mucosa. 
The  solitary  follicles  are  swollen  and  red,  but  the  prominence  is  obscured 
in  the  involvement  of  the  entire  mucosa.  In  cases  of  great  intensity  the 
entire  coats  of  the  colon  may  be  stiff  and  thick,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
enormously  increased  in  thickness,  grayish  black  in  color,  extensively 
necrotic,  and,  in  places,  gangrenous.  The  serous  surface  is  often  deeply 
injected.  The  ileum  is,  in  many  cases,  involved,  having  a  deeply  haemor- 
rhagic  mucosa,  with  a  superficial  necrosis.  In  the  subacute  cases  there 
is  not  the  same  great  thickening  of  the  intestinal  wall,  the  solitary  fol- 
licles are  more  swollen,  there  is  less  necrosis,  and,  while  there  are  no 
ulcers,  there  are  superficial  erosions. 

Amoebic  Dysentexy. — This  is  a  widely  prevalent  form,  which  has 
been  described  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  in  the  tropics.  It  is  the  commonest 
variety  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  exceedingly  common  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  It  is  endemic,  the  cases  sometimes  increasing  to  such* 
an  extent  as  to  form  an  epidemic.  Sporadic  instances  apparently  occur 
in  all  temperate  regions. 

Amoeba  Dysenterias. — The  organism  was  first  described  by  Lambl  in 
1859,  and  subsequently  by  Losh.  Kartulis  found  them  in  the  stools  of 
the  endemic  dysentery  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  liver  abscesses.  In  1890 
I  found  them  in  a  case  of  dysentery  with  abscess  of  the  liver  originating  in 
Panama.  Subsequently  from  my  wards  a  series  of  cases  was  described 
by  Councilman  and  Lafleur.  Since  then  numbers  of  observations  have 
been  made  by  Dock  in  this  country,  by  Quincke  and  Roos  in  Germany,  and 
by  many  others.  The  little  flakes  of  mucus  or  pus  in  the  stools  should  be 
selected  for  examination  or  the  mucus  obtained  by  passing  a  soft-rubber 
catheter.  Students  must  learn  to  distinguish  from  amoeba  the  swollen, 
altered  epithelial  cells,  which  are  round,  with  granular  protoplasm. 

Amoeba  dysenteria?  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ft  in  diameter,  and  con- 
sist of  a  clear  outer  zone  (ectosarc),  and  a  granular  inner  zone  (endosarc), 
and  contain  a  nucleus  and  one  or  two  vacuoles.  The  movements  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  amoeba,  consisting  of  slight 
protrusions  of  the  protoplasm.  They  vary  a  good  deal,  and  usually  may 
be  intensified  by  having  the  slide  heated.  Not  infrequently  the  amoeba 
contain  red  blood-corpuscles  which  they  have  included.  In  the  tissues  they 
are  very  readily  recognized  by  suitable  stains.    They  may  be  in  enormous 
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numbers,  and  sometimes  the  field  of  the  microscope  is  completely  occupied 
by  them.  In  the  pus  of  a  liver  abscess  they  may  be  very  abundant,  though 
in  large,  long-standing  abscesses  they  may  not  be  found  until  after  a  few 
days,  when  the  pus  begins  to  discharge  from  the  wall  of  the  abscess  cavity. 
In  the  sputum  in  the  cases  of  pulmono-hepatic  abscess  they  are  readily 
recognized.  There  are  probably  different  varieties  of  amoebsB.  They  have 
been  found  in  the  stools  of  perfectly  healthy  persons.  Quincke  and  Booe 
recognize  three  varieties,  and  Strong  describes  two  distinct  forms  in 
Manila,  only  one  of  which  is  pathogenic. 

The  relative  frequency  of  this  form  of  dysentery  in  the  tropics  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  United  States  army  in  Manila.  As 
already  stated,  the  figures  given  by  Strong  are  of  1,328  cases;  561  were  of 
the  amoebic  variety. 

In  this  region  the  amoebic  dysentery  is  the  common  variety,  and  the 
cases  of  acute  and  chronic  dysentery  admitted  to  my  wards  during  the  past 
twelve  years  have  been  almost  exclusively  of  this  form. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  are  found  in  the  large  intestine,  some- 
times in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum.  Abscess  of  the  liver  is  very  com- 
mon, and  occurred  in  25  of  100  cases  in  my  wards. 

Intestines, — The  lesions  consist  of  ulceration,  produced  by  preceding 
infiltration,  general  or  local,  of  the  submucosa,  due  to  an  cedematous  con- 
dition and  to  multiplication  of  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissue.  In  the  earliest 
stage  these  local  infiltrations  appear  as  hemispherical  elevations  above  the 
general  level  of  the  mucosa.  The  mucous  membrane  over  these  soon  be- 
comes necrotic  and  is  cast  off,  exposing  the  infiltrated  submucous  tissue  as 
a  grayish-yellow  gelatinous  mass,  which  at  first  forms  the  floor  of  the 
ulcer,  but  is  subsequently  cast  off  as  a  slough. 

The  individual  ulcers  are  round,  oval,  or  irregular,  with  infiltrated, 
undormintHl  edges.  The  visible  aperture  is  often  small  compared  to  the 
loss  of  tissue  beneath  it,  the  ulcers  undermining  the  mucosa,  coalescing, 
and  forming  sinuous  tracts  bridged  over  by  apparently  normal  mucous 
membrane.  According  to  the  stage  at  which  the  lesions  are  observed,  the 
floor  of  the  ulcer  may  be  formed  by  the  submucous,  the  muscular,  or  the 
serous  coat  of  the  intestine.  The  ulceration  may  affect  the  whole  or  some 
portion  only  of  the  large  intestine,  particularly  the  caecum,  the  hepatic 
and  sigmoid  flexures,  and  the  rectum.  In  severe  cases  the  whole  of  the 
intestine  is  much  thickened  and  riddled  with  ulcers,  with  only  here  and 
there  islands  of  intact  mucous  membrane. 

Tlie  disease  advances  by  progressive  infiltration  of  the  connective-tissue 
layers  of  the  intestine,  which  produces  necrosis  of  the  overlying  structures. 
Thus,  in  severe  cases  there  may  be  in  different  j^rts  of  the  bowel  slough- 
insT  rri  tfiassf  of  the  mucosa  or  of  the  muscularis,  and  the  same  process  is 
observtHl,  but  not  so  conspicuously,  in  the  less  severe  forms. 

In  some  oases  a  secondary  diphtheritic  inflammation  complicates  the 
original  lesions. 

Healinii  takes  place  by  the  gradual  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the 
floi^r  and  at  the  tnlires  of  the  ulcers,  which  may  ultimately  result  in  partial 
and  irreirular  strictures  of  the  lK>wel. 
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Microscopical  examination  shows  a  notable  absence  of  the  products  of 
pnmlent  inflammation.  In  the  infiltrated  tissues  polynuclear  leucocytes 
Are  seldom  founds  and  never  constitute  purulent  collections.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells.  AmoebsB 
are  foimd  more  or  less  abimdantly  in  the  tissues  at  the  base  of  and  around 
the  ulcers,  in  the  lymphatic  spaces,  and  occasionally  in  the  blood-vessels. 

The  lesions  in  the  liver  are  of  two  kinds:  firstly,  local  necroses  of  the 
parenchyma,  scattered  throughout  the  organ  and  possibly  due  to  the  action 
of  chemical  products  of  the  amoebsB;  and,  secondly,  abscesses.  These  may 
be  single  or  multiple.  When  single  they  are  generally  in  the  right  lobe, 
either  toward  the  convex  surface  near  its  diaphragmatic  attachment,  or 
on  the  concave  surface  in  proximity  to  the  bowel.  Multiple  abscesses  are 
small  and  generally  superficial.  In  an  early  stage  the  abscesses  are  grayish- 
yellow,  with  sharply  defined  contours,  and  contain  a  spongy  necrotic  ma- 
terial, with  more  or  less  fluid  in  its  interstices.  The  larger  abscesses  have 
ragged  necrotic  walls,  and  contain  a  more  or  less  viscid,  greenish-yellow 
or  reddish-yellow  purulent  material  mixed  with  blood  and  shreds  of  liver- 
tissue.  The  older  abscesses  have  fibrous  walls  of  a  dense,  almost  carti- 
laginous toughness.  A  section  of  the  abscess  wall  shows  an  inner  necrotic 
zone,  a  middle  zone  in  which  there  is  great  proliferation  of  the  connective- 
tissue  cells  and  compression  and  atrophy  of  the  liver-cells,  and  an  outer 
zone  of  intense  hypersemia.  There  is  the  same  absence  of  purulent  inflam- 
mation as  in  the  intestine,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  a  secondary  in- 
fection with  pyogenic  organisms  has  taken  place.  The  material  from  the 
abscess  cavity  shows  chiefly  fatty  and  granular  detritus,  few  cellular  ele- 
ments, and  amoebse  in  variable  numbers,  which  are  also  found  in  the  abscess 
walls,  chiefly  in  the  inner  necrotic  zone.  Mallory  has  devised  a  differential 
stain,  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  in  tissues.  Cultures  are  usually 
sterile.  Lesions  in  the  lungs  are  seen  when  an  abscess  of  the  liver — as  so 
frequently  happens — ^points  toward  the  diaphragm  and  extends  by  con- 
tinuity through  it  into  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 

Symptoms, — The  cases  may  be  divided  into  the  acute  and  chronic 
forms. 

Acute  Amebic  Dysentery. — Many  cases  have  an  acute  onset.  Pain  and 
tenesmus  are  severe.  The  stools  are  bloody,  or  mucus  and  blood.  In  very 
severe  cases  there  may  be  constant  tenesmus,  with  pain  of  the  greatest 
intensity,  and  the  passage  every  few  minutes  of  a  little  blood  and  mucus. 
In  some  cases  large  sloughs  are  passed.  The  temperature  as  a  rule  is  not 
high.  The  patient  may  become  rapidly  emaciated;  the  heart's  action  be- 
comes feeble,  and  death  may  occur  within  a  week  of  the  onset.  Among  the 
other  symptoms  to  be  mentioned  are  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  which 
occurred  in  seven  cases;  perforation  of  an  ulcer,  which  occurred  in  four 
cases,  with  general  peritonitis.  While  in  a  majority  of  the  instances  the 
patient  recovers,  in  others  the  disease  drags  on  and  becomes  chronic.  In 
a  few  cases,  after  the  separation  of  the  sloughs,  there  is  extensive  ulcera- 
tion remaining,  with  thickening  and  induration  of  the  colon,  and  the 
patient  has  constant  diarrhoea,  loses  weight,  and  ultimately  dies  exhausted, 
usually  within  three  months  of  the  onset.    With  the  exception  of  cancer 
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of  the  oesophagus  and  anorexia  nervosa,  no  such  extreme  grade  of  emacia- 
tion is  seen  as  in  these  cases.  Extensive  ulceration  of  the  cornea  may 
occur. 

Chronic  Amcebic  Dysentery, — The  disease  may  be  subacute  from  the 
onset,  and  gradually  passes  into  a  chronic  stage,  the  special  characteristic 
of  which  is  alternating  periods  of  constipation  with  diarrhcea.  These  may 
occur  over  a  period  of  from  six  months  to  a  year  or  more.  Some  of  our 
patients  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  five  or  six  times  within  a 
period  of  two  years.  During  the  exacerbations  there  are  pain,  frequent 
passages  of  mucus  and  blood,  and  a  slight  rise  of  temperature.  Many  of 
these  patients  do  not  feel  very  ill,  and  retain  their  nutrition  in  a  remark- 
able way;  indeed,  in  this  region  it  is  rare  in  the  chronic  amcebic  form  to  see 
the  extreme  emaciation  so  common  in  the  chronic  cases  from  the  tropics. 
In  them  the  alternating  periods  of  improvement  with  attacks  of  diarrhoea 
are  the  rule.  The  appetite  is  capricious,  the  digestion  disordered,  and 
slight  errors  in  diet  are  apt  to  be  followed  at  once  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  stools.  The  tongue  is  often  red,  glazed,  and  beefy.  In  pro- 
tracted cases  the  emaciation  may  be  extreme. 

Acute  Catarrhal  Dysentery,  Acute  Ileo-colitis. — This  may  occur  spo- 
radically or  endemically,  and  is  the  variety  most  frequently  found  in  tem- 
perate climates  and  in  children. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  are  confined  to  the  large  bowel;  some- 
times the  ileum  also  is  involved.  The  mucous  membrane  is  injected, 
swollen,  and  often  covered  with  tenacious  blood-stained  mucus.  The  most 
striking  feature  is  the  enlargement  of  the  solitary  follicles,  which  stand 
out  prominently  from  the  mucous  membrane.  In  very  acute  forms,  as  in 
children,  the  picture  is  that  of  an  acute  follicular  colitis.  In  more  pro- 
tracted cases  the  follicles  suppurate  or  are  capped  with  an  area  of  necrotic 
tissue.  In  other  instances  the  sloughs  have  separated  and  the  entire  colon 
presents  numerous  ulcers,  most  of  which  have  developed  from  the  follicles, 
while  others  have  resulted  from  necrosis  and  sloughing  of  the  intervening 
tissue. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  preliminary  dyspepsia  or  slight  pains  in  the 
abdomen.  Chills  are  rare.  Diarrhoea  is  the  most  constant  initial  symp- 
tom, and  at  first  is  not  painful.  Usually  within  thirty-six  hours  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  disease  develop — abdominal  pain  of  a  colicky, 
griping  character  and  frequent  stools,  which  are  passed  with  straining  and 
tenesmus;  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  variable,  and  in  mild  cases 
may  be  slight.  The  temperature  is  not  high;  at  the  outset  the  range  may 
be  102®  or  103°.  The  tongue  is  furred  and  moist,  and  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses becomes  red  and  glazed.  Nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  present, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  retains  nourishment.  The  constant  desire  to  go 
to  stool  and  the  straining  or  tenesmus  are  the  most  distressing  symptoms. 
The  abdomen  may  be  flat  and  hard.  The  thirst  is  often  excessive.  The 
stools  in  this  variety  of  dysentery  have  the  following  characters:  During 
the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  they  consist  of  more  or  less  clear 
mucus  and  blood  mixed  with  small  faecal  scybala.  After  this  they  become 
purely  gelatinous  and  bloody,  and  are  small  and  frequent,  from  fifteen  to 
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two  hnndred  in  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case. 
About  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  mucus  becomes  opaque,  the  proportion 
of  blood  diminishes,  and  grayish  or  brownish  shreddy  material  appears  in 
the  stools,  which  become  gradually  reduced  in  frequency.  At  this  time 
they  may  be  wholly  composed  of  a  greenish  pultaceous  material  with  mucus. 
As  the  disease  sulfides,  faecal  matter  again  appears  in  the  stools,  increasing 
in  amount  until  they  become  normal.  Microscopical  examination  of  the 
glairy  bloody  stools  shows  red  blood-corpuscles,  few  or  many  leucocytes, 
and  constantly  large,  swollen,  round  or  oval  epithelioid  cells,  containing 
fat-drops  and  vacuoles.  These  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  amoebsB. 
Occasionally  the  cercomonas  intestinalis  is  seen  in  large  numbers.  The  ba- 
cillus pyocyaneus  has  been  found  by  F.  C.  Curtis  in  a  recent  epidemic  at 
Hartwick,  N.  Y.  Not  only  was  it  present  in  the  stools  in  large  numbers, 
but  it  was  isolated  from  the  drinking-water  in  almost  pure  culture. 

Diphtlieritio  Dysentery. — A  form  of  colitis  or  entero-colitis  in  which 
areas  of  necrosis  occur  in  the  mucous  membranes,  which  on  separation 
leave  ulcers.  This  occurs:  (a)  As  a  primary  disease  coming  on  acutely 
and  sometimes  proving  fatal.  In  its  milder  grades  the  tops  of  the  folds 
of  the  colon  are  capped  with  a  thin,  yellow  exudate.  In  severer  forms 
the  colon  is  enormously  enlarged,  the  walls  are  thickened,  stiff,  and  infil- 
trated, and  the  mucosa,  from  the  ileo-csecal  valve  to  the  rectum,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  tough,  yellowish  material,  in  which  on  section  no  trace  of  the 
glandular  elements  can  be  seen.  The  condition  is  one  of  extensive  necrosis 
of  the  mucosa.  There  are  cases  in  which  this  necrosis  is  superficial,  in- 
volving only  the  upper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane;  but  in  the  most 
advanced  forms  it  may  be,  as  in  the  description  by  Rokitansky,  "  a  black, 
rotten,  friable,  charred  mass."  The  areas  of  necrosis  may  be  more  local- 
ized, and  large  sloughs  are  formed  which  may  be  a  half  to  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  extend  to  the  serosa.  There  are  instances  in 
which  this  condition  is  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  large  bowel. 
In  cases  which  last  for  many  weeks  the  sloughs  separate  and  may  be 
thrown  off,  sometimes  in  large  tubular  pieces.  The  relation  of  this  form 
to  the  specific  dysentery  of  the  tropics  remains  to  be  determined. 

(b)  Secondary  Diphtheritic  Dysentery, — This  occurs  as  a  terminal  event 
in  many  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  chronic  heart 
affections,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  in  cachectic  states  generally.  In  acute 
diseases  it  is,  as  pointed  out  by  Bristowe,  most  frequently  associated  with 
pneumonia.  Anatomically  there  may  be  only  a  thin,  superficial  infiltra- 
tion of  the  upper  layer  of  the  mucosa  in  localized  regions,  particularly  along 
the  ridges  and  folds  of  the  colon,  often  extending  into  the  ileum.  In 
severer  forms  the  entire  mucosa  may  be  involved  and  necrotic,  sometimes 
having  a  rough,  granular  appearance.  In  the  secondary  colitis  of  pneu- 
monia the  exudation  may  be  pseudo-membranous  and  form  a  firm,  thin, 
white  pellicle  which  seems  to  lie  upon,  not  within,  the  mucous  membrane. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  features  of  diphtheritic  dysentery  are  very 
varied.  In  the  acute  primary  cases  the  patient  from  the  outset  is  often 
extremely  ill,  with  high  fever,  great  prostration,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
frequent  discharges.    Delirium  may  be  early  and  the  clinical  features  may 
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closely  resemble  those  of  severe  typhoid.  I  have,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, known  this  mistake  to  be  made.  The  abdomen  is  distended  and  often 
tender.  The  discharges  are  frequent  and  diarrhoeal  in  character,  and  tenes- 
mus may  not  be  a  striking  symptom.  Blood  and  mucus  may  be  found  early, 
but  are  not  such  constant  features  as  in  the  follicular  disease.  This  pri- 
mary form  is  very  fatal,  but  the  sloughs  may  separate  and  the  condition 
become  chronic.  In  the  secondary  form  there  may  have  been  no  symptoms 
to  attract  attention  to  the  large  bowel.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the 
patient  has  a  diarrhoea — three,  four,  or  more  movements  in  the  day,  which 
are  often  profuse  and  weakening.  A  little  blood  and  mucus  may  be  passed 
at  first,  but  they  are  not  specially  characteristic  elements  in  the  stools. 

In  all  forms  of  dysentery  death  usually  results  from  asthenia.  The 
pulse  becomes  weaker  and  more  rapid,  the  tongue  dry,  the  face  pinched, 
the  skin  cool  and  covered  with  sweat,  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  drowsy, 
torpid  condition.  Consciousness  may  be  retained  until  the  last,  but  in 
the  protracted  cases  there  is  a  low  delirium  deepening  into  collapse. 

Complicatioxis  and  SequelsB  of  the  Various  Forma.— A 
local  peritonitis  may  arise  by  extension,  or  a  diffuse  inflammation  may  fol- 
low perforation,  which  is  usually  fatal.  When  this  occurs  about  the  csecal 
region,  perityphlitis  results;  when  low  down  in  the  rectum,  periproctitis. 
In  108  autopsies  collected  by  Woodward  perforation  occurred  in  11.  By  far 
the  most  serious  complication  is  abscess  of  the  liver,  which  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  tropics  and  is  not  very  uncommon  in  this  country.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  frequent  complication  in  dysentery  during  the  civil  war.  In 
this  latitude  it  is  certainly  not  uncommon.  It  usually  comes  on  insidiously. 
The  symptoms  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  hepatic  abscess. 

In  extensive  epidemics,  however,  Woodward  states  that  cases  of  ordinary 
dysentery  occur  associated  with  all  the  phenomena  of  malaria.  We  haye 
had  a  number  of  instances  of  the  coexistence  of  the  two  diseases.  With 
reference  to  typhoid  fever,  as  a  complication,  this  author  mentions  that  the 
combination  was  exceedingly  frequent  during  the  civil  war,  and  charac- 
teristic lesions  of  both  diseases  coexisted.  In  civil  practice  it  is  extremely 
rare. 

Sydenham  noted  that  dysentery  was  sometimes  associated  with  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  in  certain  epidemics  joint  swellings  have  been  especially 
prevalent.  They  are  probably  not  of  the  nature  of  true  rheumatism,  but 
rather  analogous  to  those  of  gonorrhoeal  arthritis.  In  severe,  protracted 
cases  there  may  be  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  occasionally  pyae- 
mic  manifestations,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  pylephlebitis.  Chronic 
BrightV  disease  is  also  an  occasional  sequel.  In  protracted  cases  there  may 
be  an  anapmic  cpdoma.  An  interesting  sequel  of  dysentery  is  paralysis. 
Woodwanl  reports  8  cases.  Weir  ^litchell  mentions  it  as  not  uncommon, 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  form  of  paraplegia.  As  in  other  acute  fevers,  this 
is  due  probably  to  a  neuritis.  Intestinal  stricture  is  a  rare  sequence — so 
rare  that  no  case  was  reported  at  the  Surgeon-GeneraPs  office  during  the 
war.  Among  the  sequela*  of  chronic  dysi^ntery,  in  persons  who  have  recov- 
ered a  certain  measure  of  health,  may  be  mentioned  persistent  dyspepsia 
and  irritability  of  the  bowels. 
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Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  acute  follicular  form  is  easy;  the 
frequency  of  the  passages,  the  presence  of  blood  and  mucus,  and  the  tenes- 
mus forming  a  very  characteristic  picture.  Local  affections  of  the  rectum, 
particularly  syphilis  and  epithelioma,  may  produce  tenesmus  with  the 
passage  of  mucoid  and  bloody  stools.  The  acute  diphtheritic  form,  coming 
on  with  great  intensity  and  with  severe  constitutional  disturbances,  is  not 
infrequently  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever,  to  which  indeed  in  many  cases 
the  resemblance  is  extremely  close.  The  higher  grade  of  fever,  the  more 
pronounced  intestinal  symptoms,  the  presence,  particularly  in  the  early 
stage,  of  a  small  amount  of  blood  in  the  stools,  the  absence  of  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  the  rose  rash,  and  the  Widal  reaction  should  lead  to  a  correct 
diagnosis.  In  the  amoebic  form  the  diagnosis  can  readily  be  made  by  ex- 
amination of  the  stools.  A  characteristic  feature  of  these  cases  is  their 
irregular,  chronic  course.  A  patient  may  be  about  and  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition, with  well-formed  stools  and  very  slight  intestinal  disturbance,  in 
whose  faeces  the  amoebae  may  still  be  discovered,  and  in  whom  the  disease 
is  at  any  time  likely  to  recur  with  intensity.  In  some  cases,  complicated 
by  abscess  of  the  liver  and  lung  discharging  through  a  bronchus,  the  diag- 
nosis may  rest  on  the  detection  of  amoebae  in  the  sputa,  when  they  can  not 
be  found  in  the  stools  owing  to  the  latency  of  the  intestinal  disturbance. 
Leucocytosis  is  rare  except  when  complications  arise.  In  the  acute  specific 
form  the  blood-serum  agglutinates  the  Shiga  bacillus. 

Treatment. — Flint  has  shown  that  sporadic  dysentery  is,  in  its 
slighter  grades  at  least,  a  self-limited  disease,  which  runs  its  course  in  eight 
or  nine  days.  Reading  a  report  of  his  cases,  one  is  struck,  however,  with 
their  comparative  mildness. 

The  enormous  surface  involved,  amounting  to  many  square  feet,  the 
constant  presence  of  irritating  particles  of  food,  and  the  impossibility  of 
getting  absolute  rest,  are  conditions  which  render  the  treatment  of  dysen- 
tery peculiarly  difficult.  Moreover,  in  the  severer  cases,  when  necrosis  of 
the  mucosa  has  occurred,  ulceration  necessarily  follows,  and  can  not  in  any 
way  be  obviated.  When  a  case  is  seen  early,  particularly  if  there  has  been 
constipation,  a  saline  purge  should  be  given.  The  free  watery  evacuations 
produced  by  a  dose  of  salts  cleanse  the  large  bowel  with  the  least  possible 
irritation,  and  if  necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  particularly  if 
scybala  are  present,  the  dose  may  be  repeated.  The  saline  treatment  is 
much  commended.  W.  J.  Buchanan  has  treated  855  cases  with  only  9 
deaths.  He  gives  a  drachm  of  sodium  sulphate,  four,  six,  or  eight  times  a 
day,  and  continues  until  all  blood  and  mucus  have  disappeared,  usually 
for  two  or  three  days.  Of  medicines  which  are  supposed  to  have  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  disease,  ipecacuanha  still  maintains  its  reputation  in  the 
tropics.  No  food  is  taken  for  three  hours,  then  twenty  drops  of  laudanum, 
and  half  an  hour  after  from  20  to  60  grains  of  ipecacuanha.  If  rejected 
by  vomiting,  the  dose  is  repeated  in  a  few  hours.  Washbourn  and  Richards, 
in  the  South  African  campaign,  speak  of  the  good  results  of  ipecacuanha 
combined  with  the  saline  treatment. 

Minute  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  hundredth  of  a  grain  every 
two  hours,  are  warmly  recommended  by  Ringer.    Large  doses  of  bismuth, 
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half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  every  two  hours,  so  that  the  patient  may  take 
from  12  to  15  drachms  in  a  day,  have  in  many  cases  had  a  beneficial  effect 
To  do  good  it  must  be  given  in  large  doses,  as  recommended  by  Monneret, 
who  gave  as  high  as  70  grammes  a  day.  It  certainly  is  more  useful  in  the 
chronic  than  the  acute  cases.  It  is  best  given  alone.  Opium  is  an  invalu- 
able remedy  for  the  relief  of  the  pain  and  to  quiet  the  peristalsis.  It  should 
be  given  as  morphia,  hypodermically,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  patient. 

The  treatment  of  dysentery  by  topical  applications  is  by  far  the  most 
rational  plan.  A  serious  obstacle,  however,  in  the  acute  cases,  is  the  ex- 
treme irritability  of  the  rectum  and  the  tenesmus  which  follows  any  at- 
tempt to  irrigate  the  colon.  A  preliminary  cocaine  suppository  or  the  in- 
jection of  a  small  quantity  of  the  4-per-cent  solution  will  sometimes  re- 
lieve this,  and  then  with  a  long  tube  the  solution  can  be  allowed  to  flow 
in  slowly.  The  patient  should  be  in  the  dorsal  position  with  a  pillow  under 
the  hips,  so  as  to  get  the  effect  of  gravitation.  Water  at  the  temperature 
of  100°  is  very  soothing,  but  the  irritability  of  the  bowel  is  such  that  large 
quantities  can  rarely  be  retained  for  any  time.  When  the  acute  symptoms 
subside,  the  injections  are  better  borne.  Various  astringents  may  be  used — 
alum,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
Of  these  remedies  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  best,  though,  I  think,  not  in 
very  acute  cases.  In  the  chronic  form  it  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  treatment  which  we  have.  It  is  useless  to  give  it  in  the  small 
injections  of  two  or  three  ounces  with  1  to  2  grains  of  the  salt  to  the 
ounce.  It  must  be  a  large  irrigating  injection,  which  will  reach  all  parts 
of  the  colon.  This  plan  was  introduced  by  Hare,  of  Edinburgh,  and  is 
highly  recommended  by  Stephen  Mackenzie  and  H.  C.  Wood.  The  solu- 
tion must  be  fairly  strong,  20  to  30  grains  to  the  pint,  and  if  possible  from 
3  to  G  pints  of  fluid  must  be  injected.  To  begin  with  it  is  well  to  use 
not  more  than  a  drachm  to  the  2  pints  or  2^  pints,  and  to  let  the  warm 
fluid  run  in  slowly  through  a  tube  passed  far  into  the  bowel.  It  is  at  times 
intensely  painful  and  is  rejected  at  once.  Argyria,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  followed  the  prolonged  use  of  nitrate-of-silver  injections  in  chronic 
dysentery.  In  the  cases  of  amoebic  dysentery  we  have  been  using  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Ilospital  with  great  benefit  warm  injections  of  quinine  in 
strength  of  1  to  5,000,  1  to  2,500,  and  1  to  1,000.  The  amoebae  are  rapidly 
destroyed  by  the  drug.  These  large  injections  are  said  not  to  be  without 
a  certain  degree  of  danger.  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  effects,  even  with 
the  very  large  amounts.  When  there  is  not  much  tenesmus,  a  small  in- 
jection of  thin  starch  with  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  laudanum  gives 
great  relief,  but  for  the  tormina  and  tenesmus,  the  two  most  distressing 
synij)toms,  a  hypodermic  of  morj)liia  is  the  only  satisfactory  remedy.  Liocal 
anplicalions  to  the  abdomen,  in  the  form  of  light  poultices  or  turpentine 
stupes,  are  very  grateful. 

Tlie  diet  in  acute  cases  must  be  restricted  to  milk,  whey,  and  broths, 
and  durin<:  convalescence  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  only 
the  most  digestible  articles  of  food.  In  chronic  dysentery,  diet  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  element  in  the  treatment.  The  number  of  stools  can 
frequently  be  reduced  from  ten  or  twelve  in  the  day  to  two  or  three,  by 
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placing  the  patient  in  bed  and  restricting  the  diet.  Many  cases  do  well 
on  milk  alone^  but  the  stools  should  be  carefully  watched  and  the  amount 
limited  to  that  which  can  be  digested.  If  curds  appear,  or  if  much  oily 
matter  is  seen  on  microscopical  examination,  it  is  best  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  milk  and  to  supplement  it  with  beef -juice  or,  better  still,  egg- 
albumen.  The  large  doses  of  bismuth  seem  specially  suitable  in  the  chronic 
cases,  and  the  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  way  already  mentioned, 
should  always  be  given  a  trial. 

XXIV.    MALARIAL  FEVER. 

Seflnition. — ^An  infectious  disease  characterized  by:  (a)  £a£Q2^:ama.af 
intpr|][^jftpnt  f^T^r  itf  quotidiau,  tertian,  or  fm^rtan  typp;  (h)  %jcqnti&ued 
fever  with  ^^^^^  ^i>w»igfii/MiQ-  (^c)  certain  pernicious,  japidly  fatal  forms; 
and  (d)  a  chronic  cachexia,  witlLAnffilsia  and  an  enlarjged  spleen. 

With  the  disease  are  invariably  associated  the  haemocytozoa  described 
by  Laveran,  which  are  transmitted  to  man  by  the  bite  of  the  mosquito. 

Etiology.— (1)  Oeograpbieal  Distribution.— In  Europe,  southern 
Bussia  and  certain  parts  of  Italy  are  now  the  chief  seats  of  the  disease.  It 
is  rare  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  the  foci  of  epidemics  are 
becoming  yearly  more  restricted. 

In  the  United  States  malaria  has  progressively  diminished  in  extent 
and  severity  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  records  of  the  health  boards 
of  the  larger  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  which  give  a  high  mortality  from 
the  disease  are  quite  untrustworthy.  From  New  England,  where  it  once 
prevailed  extensively,  it  has  gradually  disappeared,  but  there  has  of  late 
years  been  a  slight  return  in  some  places.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the 
milder  forms  of  the  disease  are  not  uncommon.  In  Philadelphia  and  along 
the  valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  formerly  hot-beds  of 
malaria,  the  disease  has  become  much  restricted.  In  Baltimore  a  few  cases 
develop  in  the  autumn,  but  a  majority  of  the  patients  seeking  relief  are 
from  the  outlying  districts  and  one  or  two  of  the  inlets  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Throughout  the  Southern  States  there  are  many  regions  in  whfch  malaria 
prevails;  but  here,  too,  the  disease  has  diminished  in  prevalence  and  in- 
tensity. In  the  Northwestern  States  malaria  is  almost  unknown.  It  is  rare 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  region  of  the  Great  I^akes  malaria  prevails 
only  in  the  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  St.  Clair  regions.  The  St.  Lawrence 
Itasin  remains  free  from  the  disease. 

In  India  malaria  is  very  prevalent,  particularly  in  the  great  river  basins. 
In  Burma  and  Assam  severe  types  are  met  with,  and  recently  the  anomalous 
form  of  fever  known  as  the  Kdla-dzar  of  Assam  has  been  shown  to  be  ma- 
larial (Rogers). 

In  Africa  the  malarial  fevers  form  the  great  obstacle  to  European  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  and  along  the  river  basins.  The  hlack-water  or  West 
African  fever  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  a  very  fatal  type  of  malarial  haemo- 
glohinuria. 

(2)  Hmiioh  Tu  the  tropics  there  are  minimal  and  maximal  periods, 
the  former  corresponding  to  the  summer  and  winter,  the  latter  to  the 
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spring  and  autumn  months.  In  temperate  regions,  like  the  central  Atlan- 
tic States,  there  are  only  a  few  cases  in  the  spring,  usually  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  a  large  number  of  cases  in  September  and  October,  and  some- 
times in  November. 

(3)  The  Parasite.— Parasites  ,of  the  red  blopd-cogmficl^s — ^tispoc?- 
tozoaorhaemosgoridia — ^are  very  widespread  throughout  the  animal  series. 
They  are  meTwith  in  the  blood  of  frogs,  fish,  birds,  and  among  maninialB 
in  monkeys,  bats,  cattle,  and  man.  In  birds  and  in  frogs  the  parasites 
appear  to  do  no  harm  except  when  present  in  very  large  numbers. 

In  1880^Laveran,  a  French  army  surgeon  stationed  at  Algiers,  noted  in 
the  blood  of  patients  with  malarial  fever  pigmented  bodies,  which  he 
regarded  as  parasites,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Richard,  another 
French  army  surgeon,  confirmed  these  observations.  In  1885  Marchiafava 
and  Celli  described  the  parasites  with  great  accuracy,  and  in  the  same 
year  Golgi  made  the  all-important  observation  that  the  paroxysm  of  fever 
invariably  coincided  with  the  sporulation  or  segmentation  of  a  group  of 
the  parasites.  In  the  following  year  (1886)  Laveran's  observations  were 
brought  before  the  profession  in  this  country  by  Sternberg.  Councilman 
and  Abbott  had  already,  in  the  previous  year,  described  the  remarkable  pig- 
mented bodies  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain 
in  a  fatal  case,  and  in  1886  Councilman  confirmed  the  observations  of 
Laveran  in  clinical  cases.  Stimulated  by  his  work,  I  began  studying  the 
malarial  cases  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  soon  became  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Lavoran's  discovery,  and  was  able  to  confirm  Golgi's  statement 
as  to  the  coincidence  of  the  sporulation  with  the  paroxysm.  The  work 
was  taken  up  actively  in  this  country  by  Walter  James,  Dock,  Koplik, 
Thayer,  Hewetson,  and  others,  and  in  a  number  of  subsequent  communica- 
tions I  tried  to  emphasize  the  extraordinary  clinical  importance  of  Lav- 
eran's  discovery.* 

Among  British  observers,  Vandyke  Carter  alone,  in  India,  seems  to  have 
appreciated  at  an  early  date  the  profound  significance  of  Laveran's  work. 

The  n^ext.important  observation  was  the  discovery  by  Golgi  that  the 
parasite  of  quartan  malarial  fever  was  different  frpq^he  tertian.  From  this 
time  on  the  Italian  observers  took  up  the  work  with  great  energy,  and  in 
1889  Marchiafava  and  Celli  determined  that  the  organism  of  the  severer 
forms  of  malarial  fever  differed  from  the  parasite  of  the  tertian  and  quar- 
tan varieties.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  work  of  observers  in  many 
lands  has  confirmed  these  essential  features,  and  has  added  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  modes  of  development  of  the  parasites. 

♦  The  following  references  tx)  work  on  malaria  which  has  been  done  in  connection 
with  my  clinic,  chiefly  under  the  supervision  of  my  colleafrue.  Professor  Thayer,  may  be 
of  interest:  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  1886;  British  Medical  Journal,  March,  1887; 
^lodical  News,  1889,  vol.  i ;  Johns  Ilopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  1889;  the  first  edition  of 
my  Text-Book  of  Medicine,  1892 ;  Thayer  and  Hewetson,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports, 
1895 ;  Thayer.  Lectures  on  Malarial  Fever,  1897;  W.  G.  MacCallura,  Hematozoa  of  Biida. 
Jour,  of  Exp.  Med.,  1898 :  Opic,  On  the  Hiematozoa  of  Birds,  1898 ;  Barker,  On  Fatal  Ctam 
of  Malaria,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  1899 ;  MacCallum,  On  the  Signifloanoe  of  the 
Flagella,  I^ancet,  1897;  Thayer,  Transactions  American  Medical  Congress,  voL  ir,  19O0l 
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The  npYt  imp^j'^ftTit  af.pp  rekted^tQ  thp  qn^fitiOJ)  of  tbp  modeof  irf*^^- 
tion.  It  had  been  suggested  hy  Kipfc.  pi  3yjff«b^"g^^Tij  sit\^  otheiSr  that  the 
"ttS^se  was  transmitted  by  t,nft^^<=^q^"^^^g  The  important  role  played 
Bj'  insects  as  an  intermediate  host  had  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Texas 
cattle  fever,  in  which  TfagyhR^j  Sn^jth  demonstrated  that  the  haematozoa 
developed  in,  and  the  disease  was  transmitted  by,  ticks;  but  it  remained 
for  Manson  to  formulate  in  a  clear  and  scientific  way  the  theory  of  infec- 
tion in  malaria  by  the  mosquito.  Impressed  with  the  truth  of  this,  Ross 
studied  the  problem  in  India,  and  showed  that  the  parasites  developed  in 
the  bodies  of  the  mosquitoes,  and  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the 
infection  in  birds  was  transmitted  by  the  mosquito.  W.  G.  MacCaJJum 
suggested  that  the  flagella  were  sexual  elements,  and  he  actually  saw  the 
process  of  fertilization  by  them. 

In  many  countries  the  forms  of  mosquitoes  were  studied,  and  it  was 
demonstrated  that  the  malarial  infection  was  associated  with  special  vari- 
eties, and  Grassi  and  others  confirmed  Boss's  discovery  of  development  of 
the  parasites  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito.  Then  came  the  practical 
demonstration  by  Italian  observers,  and  by  the  interesting  experiments  on 
Manson,  Jr.,  of  the  direct  transmission  of  the  disease  to  man  by  the  bite 
of  infected  mosquitoes.  And  lastly,  as  a  practical  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  is  the  war  against  the  mosquito  and  the  recognition  of  the  means 
whereby  infection  may  be  prevented. 

Oeneral  Morphology  of  the  Parasite. — Belonging  \c)Jhf^  Aporozoa^  it  has 
received  a  large  number  of  names,  of  which,  perhaps,  haemamoeba  is  at 
present  the  most  satisfactory.  The  term  plasmodium  malariae  has  also  been 
applied  to  the  parasite  as  it  exists  in  the  human  blood.  There  are  three, 
possibly  more,  well-marked  varieties  of  the  parasite,  and  they  exist  in  Awp 
separate  phases  or  stages:  (a)  the  parasite  in  man,  whp.act^as  thjg.  interme- 
diate hosttjand  injyhom.  in  the  (;ycle  of  its  development,  it  cajifipfl  fiymptomfl 
of  malariaTand  (b)  an  ejctracorporeal  (^ypl^r  ufwhjf^li  jt  livftfl  and  dpvi^kps  in 

I.  The  Parasite  in  Man, — (a)  The  Parasite  of  Tertian  Fever, — The  ear- 
liest form  seen  in  the  red  blood-corpuscle  is  oval  or  irregular  in  shape,  about 
2  /A  in  diameter  and  unpigmented.  It  corresponds  very  much  in  appear- 
ance with  the  spore  bodies  of  the  rosettes  formed  during  the  chill.  A  few 
hours  later  the  body  has  increased  in  size,  is  still  ring-shaped,  and  there 
is  pigment  in  the  form  of  fine  grains.  It  has  a  relatively  large  nuclear  body, 
consisting  of  a  well-defined,  clear  area,  in  part  almost  transparent,  in  part 
consisting  of  a  milk-white  substance,  in  which  there  lies  a  small,  deeply 
staining  chromatin  mass,  as  shown  by  Romanowsky's  method  of  staining. 
At  this  period  it  usually  shows  active  amoeboid  movements,  with  tongue- 
like protrusions.  The  pigment  increases  in  amount  and  the  corpuscle  be- 
comes larger  and  paler,  owing  to  a  progressive  diminution  of  its  haemo- 
globin. There  is  a  gradual  growth  of  the  parasite,  which,  toward  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours,  occupies  almost  all  of  the  swollen  red  corpuscle. 
It  is  now  much  pigmented,  and  is  in  the  stage  of  what  is  often  called  the 
full-grown  parasite.  Between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fourth  hours  many 
of  the  parasites  are  seen  to  have  undergone  the  remarkable  change  known 
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as  segmentation,  in  which  the  pigment  becomes  collected  into  a  single  mass 
or  block,  and  the  protoplasm  divides  into  a  series  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
spores,  often  showing  a  radial  arrangement.  Certain  full-grown  tertiao 
parasites,  however,  do  not  undergo  segmentation.  These  forms,  which  are 
larger  than  the  sporulating  bodies,  and  contain  very  actively  dancing  pig- 
ment granules,  represent  the  sexually  differentiated  form  of  the  parasite— 
gametocytes. 

(6)  The  Parasite  of  Quartan  Fever, — The  earliest  form  is  very  like  the 
tertian  in  appearance,  but  as  it  increases  in  size  the  ftarlier  (jjaiiu^efi  are 
coarser  and  darker  and  the  movement  is  not  nearl^juiLjiKaxked.  By  the 
TIur3*~day  the  parasite  is  stilT  larger,  rounded  in  shape,  scarcely  at  all 
amoeboid,  and  the  pigment  is  more  often  prmn^ri  Rf.  fh^  ppn'p^^^T^  of  the 
parasite.  The  rim~bf  protoplasm  about,  it  is  often  _of  a  deep  yellowish- 
green  color  or  of  a  dark  brassy  tint.  On  the  fourth  day  the  segment- 
ing T)6dies  become  abundant,  the  pigment  flowing  in  toward  the  centre 
of  the  parasite  in  radial  lines  so  as  to  give  a  star-shaped  appearance.  The 
parasites  finally  break  up  into  from  six  to  twelve  spores.  Here  also,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  tertian  parasite,  some  full-grown  bodies  persist  without 
sporulating,  representing  the  gametocytes. 

(c)  The  parasite  of  the  cestivo-autumnal  fever  is  considerably  smaller  than 
the  other  varieties;  at  full  development  it  is  often  less  than  one  half 
the  size  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle.  The  pigment  is  much  scantier,  often 
consisting  of  a  few  minute  granules.  At  first  only  the  earlier  stages  of 
development,  small,  hyaline  bodies,  sometimes  with  one  or  two  pigment 
granules,  are  to  be  found  in  the  peripheral  circulation;  the  later  stages  are 
ordinarily  only  to  be  seen  in  the  blood  of  certain  internal  organs,  the  spleen 
and  bone  marrow  particularly.  The  corpuscles  containing  the  parasites 
become  not  infrequently  shrunken,  crenated,  and  brassy-colored.  After 
the  process  has  existed  for  about  a  week,  larger,  refractive,  crescentic, 
ovoid,  and  round  bodies,  with  central  clumps  of  coarse  pigment  granules, 
begin  to  appear.  These  bodies  are  characteristic  of  aestivo-autumnal  fever. 
The  crescentic  and  ovoid  forms  are  incapable  of  sporulation;  they  are 
analogous  to  the  large,  full-grown,  non-sporulating  bodies  of  the  tertian 
and  quartan  parasites  which  have  been  above  mentioned,  and  represent 
sexually  differentiated  forms — gametocytes.  Within  the  human  host  they 
are  incapable  of  further  development,  but  upon  the  slide,  or  within  the 
stomach  of  the  normal  intermediate  host,  the  mosquito,  the  male  ele- 
ments (micro-gametocytes)  give  rise  to  a  number  of  long,  actively  motile 
flagella  (niicro-gamotes)  which  break  loose,  penetrating  and  fecundating 
the  female  forms — macro-gametes  (W.  G.  MacCallum).  The  fecundated 
female  form  enters  into  the  stomach  wall  of  the  intermediate  host,  the 
mosquito,  where  it  undergoes  a  definite  cycle  of  existence. 

IT.  The  Parasite  trifhifi  the  Body  of  the  Mosquito, — The  brilliant  re- 
searches of  I^oss,  followed  by  the  work  of  Grassi,  Bastianelli,  Bignami, 
Stephens,  Christophers,  and  Daniels,  have  proved  that  a  certain  genus 
of  mosquito — anopheles — is  not  only  the  intermediate  host  of  the  malarial 
parasite,  Init  also  the  sole  source  of  infection.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  it  would  appear  that  all  species  of  the  genus  anopheles  may  act 
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as  hosts  of  the  parasite.  The  more  eommon  genera  of  mosquito  in  tem- 
perate climates  are  eulex  and  anopheles.  The  different  species  of  culex 
form  the  great  majority  of  our  ordinary  house  mosquitoes,  and  are  appar- 
ently incapable  of  acting  as  hosts  of  the  malarial  parasite.  All  malarial 
regions,  however,  which  have  been  investigated  contain  anopheles.  Al- 
though this  is  apparently  a  positive  rule,  anopheles  may,  however,  be  pres- 
ent without  the  existence  of  malaria  under  two  circumstances:  firstly, 
when  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  the  development  of  the  malarial  parasite; 
and  secondly,  in  a  region  which  has  not  yet  been  infected.  So  far  as  is 
known,  the  parasite  exists  only  in  the  mosquito  and  in  man.  It  is  apparently 
fair  to  state  that  regions  in  which  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  anopheles  are 
present  may  become  malarious  during  the  warm  season.  A  large  number 
of  species  of  anopheles  have  been  described.  In  this  country,  however,  only 
three  have  been  positively  recognized — A,  punctipennis  (Say),  A.  quadri- 
maculaiiLS  (Say),  A.  crucians  (Wied).  The  commonest  variety,  and  that 
which  in  all  probability  is  most  concerned  in  the  spread  of  the  disease  in 
this  country,  is  A.  quadrimaculatuSy  which  has  been  shown  to  be  identical 
with  A.  claviger  (A.  maculipennis),  which  is  the  most  important  agent  in 
the  spread  of  the  disease  on  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Entomological  Department  at  Washington,  has 
issued  a  very  useful  pamphlet  on  the  varieties  and  the  methods  of 
identification.  In  Africa  the  distribution  of  the  forms  has  been  studied  by 
Stephens,  Christophers,  and  Daniels.  To  those  interested  in  the  subject, 
Christophers*  careful  study  of  the  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Adult 
Female  Mosquito  (Report  of  Malaria  Committee,  Koyal  Society,  No.  IV) 
will  prove  of  great  help. 

The  palpi  in  the  mature  culex  are  extremely  short,  only  to  be  seen  on 
careful  observation  at  the  base  of  the  proboscis,  while  in  the  anopheles 
they  are  nearly  of  equal  length  with  the  proboscis,  so  that  on  superficial 
observation  the  insect  would  appear  to  have  three  proboscides.  The  wings 
of  the  common  species  of  culex  show  no  markings  beyond  the  ordinary 
veins.  The  wings  of  all  our  American  species  of  anopheles  show  distinct 
mottling.  The  culex,  when  sitting  upon  the  wall  or  ceiling,  holds  its  pos- 
terior pair  of  legs  turned  up  above  its  back,  while  the  body  lies  nearly 
parallel  to  the  wall.  In  some  instances,  when  it  is  full  of  blood,  and  sit- 
ting upon  the  ceiling,  the  body  may  sag  downward  considerably.  The 
anopheles,  when  sitting  upon  the  wall  or  ceiling,  holds  its  posterior  pair 
of  legs  commonly  either  against  the  wall  or  hanging  downward,  though  in 
some  instances  they  may  be  lifted  above  the  back.  The  body,  however,  in- 
stead of  lying  parallel  to  the  wall  or  ceiling,  protrudes  at  an  angle  of  45® 
or  more.  These  simple  points  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  ready  distinction 
of  species  by  almost  any  individual. 

The  culex  lays  its  eggs  in  sinks,  tanks,  cisterns,  and  any  collection  of 
water  about  or  in  houses,  while  anopheles  lays  its  eggs  in  small,  shallow 
puddles  or  slowly  running  streams,  especially  those  in  which  certain  forms 
of  algae  exist.  The  culex  is  essentially  a  city  mosquito,  the  anopheles  a 
country  insect. 

EvohUian  in  the  Body  of  the  Mosquito. — When  a  mosquito   of  the 
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genus  anopheles  bites  an  individual  whose  blood  contains  sex-ripe  forms 
(gametocytes)  of  the  malarial  parasite,  flagellation  and  fecundation  of  the 
female  element  occurs  within  the  stomach  of  the  insect.  The  fecundated 
element  then  penetrates  the  wall  of  the  mosquito's  stomach  and  begins  t 
definite  cycle  of  development  in  the  muscular  coat.  Two  days  after  biting 
there  begin  to  appear  small,  round,  refractive,  grantdar  bodies  in  the 
stomach  wall  of  the  mosquito,  which  contain  pigment  granules  clearly 
identical  with  those  previously  contained  in  the  malarial  parasite.  These 
develop  until  at  the  end  of  seven  days  they  have  reached  a  diameter  of 
from  60  to  70  fi.  At  this  period  they  may  be  observed  to  show  a  delicate 
radial  striation  due  to  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  small  sporoblasts. 
The  mother  oocyst  (zygote)  then  bursts,  setting  free  into  the  body  cavity 
of  the  mosquito  an  enormous  number  of  delicate  spindle-shaped  sporo- 
zoids.  These  accumulate  in  the  cells  of  the  veneno-salivary  glands  of  the* 
mosquito,  and,  escaping  into  the  ducts,  are  inoculated  with  subsequent 
bites  of  the  insect.  These  little  spindle-shaped  sporozoids  develop,  after 
inoculation  into  the  warm-blooded  host,  into  fresh  young  parasites.  The 
sporozoid  which  has  developed  in  the  oocyst  in  the  stomach  wall  of  the  mos- 
quito is  then  the  equivalent  of  the  spore  resulting  from  the  asexual  seg- 
mentation of  the  full-grown  parasite  in  the  circulation.  Either  one,  on 
entering  a  red  blood-corpuscle,  may  give  rise  to  the  asexual  or  sexual  cycle. 
As  a  rule  the  first  several  generations  of  parasites  in  the  human  body  pur- 
sue the  asexual  cycle,  the  sexual  forms  developing  later.  These  sexual 
forms,  sterile  while  in  the  human  host,  serve  as  the  means  of  preserving 
the  life  of  the  ])arasite  and  spreading  infection  when  the  individual  is 
subject od  to  bites  of  anopheles. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  changes  result  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  rtni  blood-corpuscles,  accumulation  of  the4ugmenL  thereby  formed,  and 
possibly  the  influence  of  toxic  materials  produced  by  the  parasite.  Cases 
of  simple  malarial  infection,  the  ague,  are  in^rely  fat^l^  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease  is  drawn  from  the  pernicious  malaria 
or  the  chronic  cachexia.  Rupture  of  the  enlarged  spleen  may  occur  spon- 
taneously, but  more  ci^mmonly  from  trauma.  A  case  of  the  kind  was  ad- 
mitteil  under  my  colleague,  Halsted,  in  June,  1889.  and  Dock  has  reported 
two  cases. 

(I)  Pernicious  Mahiria. — The  blood  is  hydnemic  and  the  serum  may 
even  In?  tin^rtnl  with  hannoglobin.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  present  the 
ondoglobular  forms  of  the  i^msite  and  are  in  all  stages  of  destruction. 
Tlio  spkt'n  is  onlargiHl,  often  only  nuxlenitoly:  thus,  of  two  fatal  cases 
in  my  wanls  the  spKvns  measunnl  13  \  S  cm.  and  14  X  8  cm.  respec- 
tively. In  a  frosh  inflation,  the  spKvn  is  usually  very  soft,  and  the  pulp 
liiko-volorixl  and  turbid.    The  litrr  i<  swollen  and  turbid. 

In  some  acute  pernicious  cases  with  choleraic  sjTnptoms,  the  capillaries 
of  the  pistrv^-intestinal  nuuvsii  may  Iv  packed  with  ^^rasites. 

tC^  3/.i':nti?  C'U'h^xi:. — In  fatal  oases  of  chnmic  paludism  death  occurs 
usual'v  frvMn  an;vu\ia  or  the  haunorrhasre  asswiated  with  it. 

The  anaMiiia  is  prv^found.  T>artioularly  if  the  (^tient  has  died  of  ferer. 
The  spleen  is  irroatly  enlargcvl.  and  may  weigh  fn>m  seven  to  ten  pounda 
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The  liver  may  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  presents  to  the  naked  eye  a 
grayish-brown  or  slate  color,  due  to  the  large  amount  of  pigment.  In 
the  portal  canals  and  beneath  the  capsule  the  connective  tissue  is  im- 
pregnated with  melanin.  The  pigment  is  seen  in  the  Kupffer's  cells  and 
the  perivascular  tissue. 

The  kidneys  may  be  enlarged  and  present  a  grayish-red  color,  or  areas 
of  pigmentation  may  be  seen.  The  peritonaeum  is  usually  of  a  deep  slate- 
color.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  have 
the  same  hue,  due  to  the  pigment  in  and  about  the  blood-vessels.  In 
some  cases  this  is  confined  to  the  lymph  nodules  of  Peyer's  patches,  caus- 
ing the  shaven-beard  appearance. 

(3)  The  Accidental  and  Late  Lesions  of  Malarial  Fever. — (a)  The  Liver, — 
Paludal  hepatitis  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the  history  of  malaria,  as 
described  by  French  writers.  Only  those  cases  in  which  the  history  of 
chronic  malaria  is  definite,  and  in  which  the  melanosis  of  both  liver  and 
spleen  coexist,  should  be  regarded  as  of  paludal  origin. 

(6)  Pneumonia  is  believed  by  many  authors  to  be  common  in  malaria, 
and  even  to  depend  directly  upon  the  malarial  poison,  occurring  either  in 
the  acute  or  in  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  such  a  special  pneumonia. 

(c)  Nephritis, — Moderate  albuminuria  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  having 
occurred  in  46.4  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  my  wards.  Acute  nephritis  is 
relatively  frequent  in  aestivo-autumnal  infections,  having  occurred  in  over 
4.5  per  cent  of  my  cases.  Chronic  nephritis  occasionally  follows  long- 
continued  or  frequently  repeated  infections. 

Clinical  FomiB  of  Malarial  Fever.— (1)  The  Regularly  Inter* 
mittent  Fevers. — (a)  Tertian  fever;  (b)  quartan  fever.  These  forms  are 
characterized  by  recurring  paroxysms  of  what  are  known  as  ague,  in  which, 
as  a  rule,  chill,  fever,  and  sweat  follow  each  other  in  orderly  sequence.  The 
stage  of  incubation  is  not  definitely  known;  it  probably  varies  much  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  the  infectious  material  absorbed.  Experimentally 
the  period  of  incubation  varies  from  thirty-six  hours  to  fifteen  days,  being 
a  trifle  longer  in  quartan  than  in  tertian  infections.  Attacks  have  been 
reported  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  apparent  exposure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ague  may  be,  as  is  said,  "  in  the  system,"  and  the  patient 
may  have  a  paroxysm  months  after  he  has  removed  from  a  malarial  region, 
though  of  course  this  can  not  be  the  case  unless  he  has  had  the  disease 
when  living  there. 

Description  of  the  Paroxysm. — The  patient  generally  knows  he  is  going 
to  have  a  chill  a  few  hours  before  its  advent  by  unpleasant  feelings  and 
uneasy  sensations,  sometimes  by  headache.  The  paroxysm  is  divided  into 
three  stages— cold,  hot,  and  sweating. 

Cold  Stage. — The  onset  is  indicated  by  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  a 
desire  to  yawn  and  stretch,  by  headache,  uneasy  sensations  in  the  epigas- 
trium, sometimes  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  Even  before  the  chill  begins 
the  thermometer  indicates  some  rise  in  temperature.  Gradually  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  shiver,  the  face  looks  cold,  and  in  the  fully  developed  rigor 
the  whole  body  shakes,  the  teeth  chatter,  and  the  movements  may  often 
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Chart  XI  a. — Double  tertian  infection. — Quotidian  f eTer. 
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Chart  XI 6. — .Estivcvftuttimnal  infection. — Remittent  ferer. 
The  case  was  treated  for  a  week  as  one  of  typhoid  ferer. 
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Chart  XI  e. — ^^Lstiyo-aatumnal  fever. — Quotidian  paroxysms. 


Chart  XI  d, — Quartan  fever. 
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be  violent  enough  to  shake  the  bed.  Not  only  does  the  patient  look  cold 
and  blue^  but  a  surface  thermometer  will  indicate  a  reduction  of  the  skin 
temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  axillary  or  rectal  temperature  may, 
during  the  chill,  be  greatly  increased,  and,  as  shown  in  the  chart,  the  feTer 
may  rise  meanwhile  even  to  105°  or  106°.  Of  symptoms  associated  with 
the  chill,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  common.  There  may  be  intense  head- 
ache. The  pulse  is  quick,  small,  and  hard.  The  urine  is  increased  in 
quantity.  The  chill  lasts  for  a  variable  time,  from  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
to  an  hour,  or  even  longer. 

The  hot  stage  is  ushered  in  by  transient  flushes  of  heat;  gradually  the 
coldness  of  the  surface  disappears  and  the  skin  becomes  intensely  hot 
The  contrast  in  the  patient's  appearance  is  striking:  the  face  is  flushed, 
the  hands  are  congested,  the  skin  is  reddened,  the  pulse  is  full  and  bound- 
ing, the  heart's  action  is  forcible,  and  the  patient  may  complain  of  a  throb- 
bing headache.  There  may  be  active  delirium.  A  patient  in  this  stage 
jumped  through  a  ward  window  and  sustained  fatal  injuries.  The  rectal 
temperature  may  not  increase  much  during  this  stage;  in  fact,  by  the 
termination  of  the  chill  the  fever  may  have  reached  its  maximum.  The 
duration  of  the  hot  stage  varies  from  half  an  hour  to  three  or  four  hours. 
The  patient  is  intensely  thirsty  and  drinks  eagerly  of  cold  water. 

Sweating  Stage. — Beads  of  perspiration  appear  upon  the  face  and  grad- 
ually the  entire  body  is  bathed  in  a  copious  sweat.  The  uncomfortable 
feeling  associated  with  the  fever  disappears,  the  headache  is  relieved,  and 
within  an  hour  or  two  the  paroxysm  is  over  and  the  patient  usually  sinks 
into  a  refreshing  sleep.  The  sweating  varies  much.  It  may  be  drenching 
in  character  or  it  may  be  slight. 

Chart  XI  a  is  from  a  case  of  double  tertian  infection  with  resulting 
quotidian  paroxysms.  Charts  XI 5  and  XI  c  give  temperature  curves  in 
aestivo-autumnal  forms.     Chart  XLd  shows  a  quartan  ague. 

The  total  duration  of  the  paroxysm  averages  from  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
but  may  be  shorter.  Variations  in  the  paroxysm  are  common.  Thus  the 
patient  may,  instead  of  a  chill,  experience  only  a  slight  feeling  of  coldness. 
The  most  common  variation  is  the  occurrence  of  a  hot  stage  alone,  or  with 
ver}'  slight  sweating.  During  the  paroxysm  the  spleen  is  enlarged  and 
the  edge  can  usually  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin.  In  the  interval  or 
intermission  of  the  paroxysm  the  patient  feels  very  well,  and,  unless  the 
disease  is  unusually  severe,  he  is  able  to  be  up.  Bronchitis  is  a  common 
symptom.  Herpes,  usually  labial,  is  almost  as  frequent  in  ague  as  in  pneu- 
monia. 

Types  of  the  Regularlij  Intermittent  Fevers, — As  has  been  stated  in  the 
description  of  the  parasites,  two  distinct  tvpes  of  the  regularly  intermit- 
tent fevers  have  been  separateil.  These  are  {a)  tertian  fever  and  (6)  quartan 
fever. 

{a)  Tertian  Fever. — This  type  of  fever  depends  upon  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  the  tortian  parasite,  an  orpmism  which,  as  stated  above^  is 
usually  present  in  sharply  defined  groups,  whose  cycle  of  development  lasts 
approximately  forty-eight  hours,  sporulation  occurring  every  third  day. 
In  infections  with  one  group  of  the  tertian  parasite  the  paroxysms  occur 
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synchronously  with  sporulation  at  remarkably  regular  intervals  of  about 
forty-eight  hours,  every  third  day — whence  the  name  tertian.  Very  com- 
monly, however,  there  may  be  two  groups  of  parasites  which  reach  maturity 
on  alternate  days,  resulting  thus  in  daily  (qtiotidian)  paroxysms — double 
teriian  infection.  Quotidian  fever,  depending  upon  double  tertian  infec- 
tion, is  the  most  frequent  type  in  the  acute  intermittent  fevers  in  this 
latitude. 

(b)  Quartan  Fever, — This  type  of  fever  depends  upon  infection  with 
the  quartan  parasite,  an  organism  which  occurs  in  well-defined  groups, 
whose  cycle  of  existence  lasts  about  seventy-two  hours.  In  infection  with 
one  group  of  parasites  the  paroxysm  occurs  every  fourth  day;  hence  the 
term  quartan.  At  times,  however,  two  groups  of  the  parasites  may  be 
present;  under  these  circumstances  paroxysms  occur  on  two  successive 
days,  with  a  day  of  intermission  following.  In  infection  with  three  groups 
of  parasites  there  are  daily  paroxysms. 

Thus  a  quotidian  intermittent  fever  may  be  due  to  infection  with 
either  the  tertian  or  quartan  parasites. 

Course  of  the  Disease, — ^After  a  few  paroxysms,  or  after  the  disease  has 
persisted  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  the  patient  may  get  well  without  any 
special  medication.  I  have  repeatedly  known  the  chills  to  stop  spontane- 
ously. Such  cases,  however,  are  very  liable  to  recurrence.  Persistence  of 
the  fever  leads  to  anaemia  and  haematogenous  jaundice,  owing  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  red  blood-disks  by  the  parasites.  Ultimately  the  condition 
may  become  chronic,  and  will  be  described  under  malarial  cachexia.  The 
regularly  intermittent  fevers  yield  promptly  and  immediately  to  treatment 
with  quinine. 

(2)  The  more  Lrreerolar,  Remittent,  or  Ciontinued  Fevers.  —  JEstivo 
autumnal  Fever. — This  type  of  fever  occurs  in  temperate  climates,  chiefly 
in  the  later  summer  and  fall;  hence  the  term  given  to  it  by  Marchiafava 
and  Celli,  cestivo-autumnal  fever.  The  severer  forms  of  it  prevail  in  the 
Southern  States  and  in  tropical  countries,  where  it  is  known  chiefly  as 
bilious  remittent  fever.  The  entire  group  of  cases  included  under  the  terms 
remittent  fever,  bilious  remittent,  and  typho-malarial  fevers  requires  to  be 
studied  anew. 

This  type  of  fever  is  associated  with  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the 
sestivo-autumnal  parasite,  an  organism  the  length  of  whose  cycle  of  de- 
velopment is  probably  subject  to  variations,  while  the  existence  of  multiple 
groups  of  the  parasite,  or  the  absence  of  arrangement  into  definite  groups, 
is  not  infrequent. 

The  symptoms  are  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  often  irregular.  In 
some  instances  there  may  be  regular  intermittent  fever  occurring  at  uncer- 
tain intervals  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  more.  In 
the  cases  with  longer  remissions  the  paroxysms  are  longer.  Some  of  the 
quotidian  intermittent  cases  may  closely  resemble  the  quotidian  fever  de- 
pending upon  double  tertian  or  triple  quartan  infection.  Commonly,  how- 
ever, the  paroxysms  show  material  differences;  their  length  averages  over 
twenty  hours,  instead  of  from  ten  or  twelve;  the  onset  occurs  often  with- 
out chills  and  even  without  chilly  sensations.    The  rise  in  temperature  is 
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frequently  gradual  and  slow,  instead  of  sudden,  while  the  fall  may  occm 
by  lysis  instead  of  by  crisis.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  anticipa- 
tion in  the  paroxysms,  while  frequently,  from  the  anticipation  of  one  parox- 
ysm or  the  retardation  of  another,  more  or  less  continuous  fever  may 
result.  Sometimes  there  is  continuous  fever  without  sharp  paroxyams.  la 
these  cases  of  continuous  and  remittent  fever  the  patient,  seen  fairly  early 
in  the  disease,  has  a  flushed  face  and  looks  ill.  The  tongue  is  furred,  tlw 
pulse  is  full  and  bounding,  but  rarely  dicrotic.  The  temperature  may  range 
from  102°  to  103°,  or  is  in  some  instances  higher.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  patient  is  strongly  suggestive  of  typhoid  fever — a  sugg^tion 
still  further  borne  out  by  the  existence  of  acute  splenic  enlargement  of 
moderate  grade.  As  in  intermittent  fever,  an  initial  bronchitis  may  be 
present.  The  course  of  these  cases  is  variable.  The  fever  may  be  con- 
tinuous, with  remissions  more  or  less  marked;  definite  paroxysms  with  or 
without  chills  may  occur,  in  which  the  temperature  rises  to  105**  or  106'. 
Intestinal  s^nnptoms  are  usually  absent.  A  slight  hsematogenous  jaundice 
may  develop  early.  Delirium  of  a  mild  type  may  occur.  The  cases  vary 
very  greatly  in  severity.  In  some  the  fever  subsides  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  the  practitioner  is  in  doubt  whether  he  has  had  to  do  with  a  mild 
typhoid  or  a  simple  febricula.  In  other  instances  the  fever  persists  for 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks;  there  are  marked  remissions,  perhaps  chills, 
with  a  furred  tongue  and  low  deliriimi.  Jaundice  is  not  infrequent.  These 
are  the  cases  to  which  the  term  bilious  remittent  and  typho-malarial  fevers 
are  applied.  In  other  instances  the  symptoms  become  grave  and  assume 
the  character  of  the  pernicious  type.  It  is  in  this  form  of  malarial  fever  that 
so  much  confusion  still  exists.  The  similarity  of  the  cases  to  typhoid  fever 
is  most  striking,  more  particularly  the  appearance  of  the  facies,  and  the 
patient  looks  very  ill.  The  cases  develop,  too,  in  the  autunm,  at  the  very 
time  when  typhoid  fever  occurs.  The  fever  yields,  as  a  rule,  promptly 
to  quinine,  though  here  and  there  cases  are  met  with — ^rarely  indeed  in  my 
experience — which  are  refractory.  It  is  just  in  this  group  that  the  observa- 
tions of  Laveran  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value.  Several  of  the  charts 
in  Thayer  and  Ilewetson's  report  show  how  closely,  in  some  instances, 
the  disease  may  simulate  typhoid  fever. 

The  diagnosis  of  malarial  remittent  fever  may  be  definitely  made  by 
the  examination  of  the  blood.  The  small,  actively  motile,  hyaline  forms 
of  the  a?stivo-autumnal  parasite  are  to  be  found,  while,  if  the  case  has 
lasted  over  a  week,  the  larger  crescentic  and  ovoid  bodies  are  usually  seen. 
In  many  cases  here  wo  are  at  first  unable  to  distinguish  between  typhoid 
and  continutnl  malarial  fever  without  a  blood  examination.  A  more  wide- 
spread use  of  this  means  of  dia<rnosis  will  enable  us  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  classification  of  the  fevers  of  the 
South.  At  present  the  following  febrile  affections  are  recognized  by  vari- 
ous physicians  as  occurring  in  the  subtropical  regions  of  this  continent: 
(a)  Typhoid  fever:  {h)  typho-malarial  fever — a  typhoid  modified  by  ma- 
larial infection,  or  the  result  of  a  combined  infection:  (c)  the  malarial 
remittent  fever:  and  (d)  continued  thermic  fever  (6uit6ras).  In  these 
various  forms,  all  of  which  may  be  characterized  by  a  continued  pyrexia 
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with  remissions  or  with  chills  and  sweats  (for  we  must  remember  that  chills 
and  sweats  in  typhoid  fever  are  by  no  means  rare),  the  blood  examination 
will  enable  us  to  discover  those  which  depend  upon  the  malarial  poison. 
In  many  of  these  cases  of  continued  or  remittent  fever  careful  inquiry 
will  show  that  at  the  beginning  the  patient  had  several  intermittent  parox- 
ysms. In  this  latitude  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  of 
the  protracted  and  severe  cases,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  future 
observations  will  show  that,  apart  from  the  thermic  fever,  there  are  only 
two  forms  of  these  continued  fevers  in  the  South — the  one  due  to  the 
typhoid  and  the  other  to  the  malarial  infection.  The  typhoid  fever  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  presents  no  essential  difference  from  the  dis- 
ease as  it  occurs  in  Montreal,  a  city  practically  free  from  malaria.  Dock 
has  shown  conclusively  that  cases  diagnosed  in  Texas  as  continued  malarial 
fever  were  really  true  typhoid.  The  Widal  reaction  is  now  an  important 
aid  in  diagnosis. 

Pernicious  Malarial  Fever. — This  is  fortunately  rare  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, and  the  number  of  cases  which  now  occur,  for  example,  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  Among  the  cases  of  malaria  which  have  been  under  observation  during 
the  past  eight  years  there  were  only  seven  of  the  pernicious  form.  Per- 
nicious fever  is  always  associated  with  the  aestivo-autumnal  parasite.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  types: 

(a)  The  comatose  form,  in  which  a  patient  is  struck  down  with  symp- 
toms of  the  most  intense  cerebral  disturbance,  either  acute  delirium  or, 
more  frequently,  a  rapidly  developing  coma.  A  chill  may  or  may  not  pre- 
cede the  attack.  The  fever  is  usually  high,  and  the  skin  hot  and  dry. 
The  unconsciousness  may  persist  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  or 
the  patient  may  sink  and  die.  After  regaining  consciousness  a  second 
attack  may  come  on  and  prove  fatal.  In  these  instances,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  special  localization  of  the  infection  is  in  the  brain,  where  actual  thrombi 
of  parasites  with  marked  secondary  changes  in  the  surrounding  tissues  have 
been  found. 

(h)  Algid  Form. — In  this,  the  attack  sets  in  usually  with  gastric  symp- 
toms; there  are  vomiting,  intense  prostration,  and  feebleness  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  local  disturbance.  The  patient  complains  of  feeling  cold, 
although  there  may  be  no  actual  chill.  The  temperature  may  be  normal, 
or  even  subnormal;  consciousness  may  be  retained.  The  pulse  is  feeble 
and  small,  and  the  respirations  are  increased.  There  may  be  most  severe 
diarrhoea,  the  attack  assuming  a  choleriform  nature.  The  urine  is  often 
diminished,  or  even  suppressed.  This  condition  may  persist  with  slight 
exacerbations  of  fever  for  several  days  and  the  patient  may  die  in  a  condi- 
tion of  profound  asthenia.  This  is  essentially  the  same  as  described  as 
the  asthenic  or  adynamic  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  cases  with  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea,  Marchiafava  has  shown  that  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  is 
often  the  seat  of  a  special  invasion  by  the  parasites,  actual  thrombosis  of 
the  small  vessels  with  superficial  ulceration  and  necrosis  occurring.  Simi- 
lar lesions  were  found  by  Barker  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  of  a  case 
from  my  wards. 
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(c)  Ilcemorrhagic  Forms — Black-water  Fever — Hcemoglohinurie  Fever— 
Malurial  Hasmoghhinuria, — In  temperate  regions  these  forms  are  rare;  in 
the  tropics  they  are  common.  In  the  Southern  States  there  are  many 
districts  in  which  there  is  endemic  haemoglobinuria,  believed  to  be  of  ma- 
larial origin,  while  in  parts  of  Africa  there  is  the  much-disputed  malady 
known  as  black-water  fever.  There  seems  to  be  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  malarial  hsemoglobinuria  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  African 
black-water  fever.  As  described  by  Stephens  and  Christophers  (Report  of 
Malaria  Committee,  Fifth  Series),  for  two  or  three  days  the  patient  has 
a  rise  of  temperature,  and  if  the  blood  is  examined  before  the  black-water 
the  parasites  are  almost  invariably  present.  If  examined  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  quinine  parasites  are  absent  from  the  blood.  These  authors 
agree  with  the  generally  expressed  opinion  of  physicians  in  the  Southern 
States,  that  there  is  a  causal  connection  between  the  quinine  and  the 
black-water.  It  is  impossible  to  say  why  quinine  at  one  time  can  produce 
black-water,  and  at  another,  even  a  few  hours  or  days  later,  it  can  not.  Of 
the  16  cases  of  black- water  examined  by  Stephens  and  Christophers^  15 
presented  evidence  of  malarial  infection.  The  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mittee are  worth  quoting: 

1.  That  black- water  is  malarial  in  origin,  yet  can  not  be  considered  as 
an  attack  of  malaria. 

2.  That  quinine  is,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  proximate  cause. 

3.  That  there  is  not  a  single  fact  in  evidence  of  a  special  parasite  being 
the  cause  of  black-water. 

Malarial  Cachexia. — Following  constant  exposure  to  malaria  and  re- 
peated attacks  of  any  one  of  the  forms,  there  may  be  a  condition  charac- 
terized by  anaemia  with  enlarged  spleen. 

The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  anaemia — ^breathiesaness 
on  exertion,  oedema  of  the  ankles,  haemorrhages,  particularly  into  the  ret- 
ina, as  noted  by  Stephen  Mackenzie.  Occasionally  the  bleeding  is  severe, 
and  I  have  twice  known  fatal  haematemesis  to  occur  in  association  with 
the  enlarged  spleen.  The  fever  is  variable.  The  temperature  may  be  low 
for  days,  not  going  above  99.5°.  In  other  instances  there  may  be  irregular 
fever,  and  the  temperature  rises  gradually  to  102.5**  or  103**.  The  cases 
present  a  picture  of  secondary  anaemia. 

With  careful  treatment  the  outlook  is  good,  and  a  majority  of  cases 
recover.  The  spleen  is  gradually  reduced  in  size,  but  it  may  take  several 
months  or,  indeeil,  in  some  instances,  several  years  before  the  ague-cake 
entirely  disappears. 

Sarer  Complieations. — Among  nervous  sequelae  and  complications 
may  be  mentioned  paraplegia,  which  may  be  due  to  a  peripheral  neuritis 
or  to  changes  in  the  cord,  and  hemiplegia,  which  may  occur  in  the  per- 
nicious comatose  form,  or  occasionally  at  the  very  height  of  a  paroxysm. 
Aoiito  ataxia  has  been  described,  and  there  are  remarkable  cases  with  the 
symptoms  of  disseniinatiHl  sclerosis  (Spiller).  Multiple  gangrene  may  oc- 
cur, as  in  an  instance  recently  described  by  me,  in  which  a  patient  with 
a*stivi>-autumnal  infection  presented  many  areas  of  multiple  gangrene. 
Orchitis  has  Ihm^u  described  as  developing  in  malaria  by  Charvot  in  Algiers 
and  Feileli  in  Rome. 
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Prophylaxis. — ^In  the  discovery  of  Laveran  there  lay  the  promise 
of  benefits  more  potent  than  any  gift  the  laboratory  had  ever  offered 
to  mankind — ^viz.,  the  possibility  of  the  extermination  of  malaria.  By  the 
work  of  Manson,  Ross,  and  others  this  promise  has  reached  the  stage 
of  practical  fulfilment,  and  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  the  race  is 
now  at  our  command.     The  measures  of  prophylaxis  are  in  the  main  three: 

(1)  The  rigid  protection  of  houses  against  mosquitoes  by  screens  and 
the  use  of  mosquito  nets.  The  accounts  of  Grassi  and  Celli  of  experiments 
made  to  protect  the  workers  on  the  railways  show  how  extraordinar}' 
are  the  results  of  these  simple  measures.  The  protection  of  the  sleeper 
at  night  is  one  of  the  most  essential  measures. 

(2)  An  earnest  warfare  against  the  mosquito  on  the  part  of  sanitary 
authorities.  Instruction  should  be  furnished  to  the  people  upon  the  habits 
and  life  history  of  the  insect,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  disease.  Pools, 
ponds,  and  marshy  districts  should  be  drained,  and  in  the  malaria  season 
petroleum  should  be  used  freely,  as  it  prevents  the  development  of  the 
larvsB.  Every  case  of  malaria  should  be  regarded  as  a  centre  of  infection, 
and  in  a  systematic  warfare  against  the  disease  should  be  reported  to  the 
health  authorities.  In  the  tropics,  segregation  of  Europeans  may  do  much 
to  lessen  the  chances  of  infection. 

(3)  Lastly,  every  case  should  receive  thorough  and  prolonged  treatment 
with  quinine.  There  is  far  too  much  carelessness  on  this  point  in  the 
profession.  Malarial  infection  is  a  difficult  one  to  eradicate.  Quinine  is 
the  only  known  drug  which  is  an  effective  parasiticide.  Patients  should 
be  told  to  resume  the  treatment  in  the  spring  and  autumn  for  several  years 
after  the  primary  infection.  In  very  malarial  districts,  as  many  persons 
harbor  the  parasites,  who  do  not  show  any  (or  at  the  most  very  few)  signs, 
a  systematic  treatment  with  quinine  should  be  instituted,  particularly  of 
the  young  children. 

DiagnosiB. — The  recognition  of  the  various  forms  of  malarial  fever 
is  now  very  easy.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  the  aestivo-autumnal  variety 
which  may  simulate  typhoid  fever.  Practitioners  should  appreciate  the  fact 
that  in  obscure  cases  a  well  prepared  cover-slip  preparation  of  the  blood, 
which  can  be  stained  and  carefully  studied,  gives  more  trustworthy  results 
than  fresh  specimens.  To  become  an  expert  on  the  blood  in  malarial  fever 
requires  a  long  and  careful  training. 

Many  forms  of  intermittent  pyrexia  are  mistaken  for  malarial  fever.  In 
these  instances  the  blood  shows  leucocytosis,  which  is  rare  in  malaria.  If 
the  practitioner  will  take  to  heart  the  lesson  that  an  intermittent  fever 
which  resists  quinine  is  not  malarial,  he  will  avoid  many  errors  in  diag- 
nosis. In  the  so-called  masked  intermittent  or  dumb  ague,  the  febrile 
manifestations  are  more  irregular  and  the  83rmptoms  less  pronounced;  but 
occasionally  chills  occur,  and  the  therapeutical  test  usually  removes  every 
doubt  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  malarial  poison  is  supposed  to  influence  many  affections  in  a  re- 
markable way,  giving  to  them  a  paroxysmal  character.  A  whole  series  of 
minor  ailments  and  some  more  severe  ones,  such  as  neuralgia,  are  attrib- 
uted to  certain  occult  effects  of  paludism.  The  more  closely  such  cases 
are  investigated  the  less  definite  appears  the  connection  with  malaria. 
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Treatment.  — We  do  not  know  as  yet  how  the  poison  reaches  the  sys- 
tem. Infection  seems  most  liable  to  occur  at  night.  In  regions  in  which 
the  disease  prevails  extensively  mosquito  netting  should  be  used,  as  the 
researches  of  Ross  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  disease  is  trans^ 
mitted  in  this  way.  Persons  going  to  a  malarial  region  should  take 
about  lOgrains  of  quinine  daily,  though  S6zary  found  that  2  grains  three 
times  a  oay  was  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  disease.  During  the 
paroxysm  the  patient  should,  in  the  cold  stage,  be  wrapped  in  blankets  and 
given  hot  drinks.  The  reactionary  fever  is  rarely  dangerous  even  if  it 
reaches  a  high  grade.  The  body  may,  however,  be  sponged.  In  quinine 
we  possess  a  specific  remedy  against  malarial  infection.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  the  parasites  are  most  easily  destroyed  by  quinine  at  the  stage 
when  they  are  free  in  the  circulation — that  is,  during  and  just  after  spom- 
lation.  While  in  most  instances  the  parasites  of  the  regularly  intermittent 
fevers  may  be  destroyed,  even  in  the  intra-corpuscular  stage,  in  aestivo-au- 
tumnal  fever  this  is  much  more  difficult.  It  should,  then,  be  our  object, 
if  we  wish  to  most  effectually  eradicate  the  infection,  to  have  as  much 
quinine  in  circulation  at  the  time  of  the  paroxysm  and  shortly  before  as  is 
possible,  for  this  is  the  period  at  which  sporulation  occurs.  In  the  regu- 
larly intermittent  fevers  from  10  to  30  grains  in  divided  doses  throughout 
the  day  will  in  many  instances  prevent  any  fresh  paroxysms.  If  the  patient 
comes  under  observation  shortly  before  an  expected  paroxysm,  the  admin- 
istration of  a  good  dose  of  quinine  just  before  its  onset  may  be  advisable 
to  obtain  a  maximum  effect  upon  that  group  of  parasites.  The  quinine 
will  not  prevent  the  paroxysm,  but  will  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the 
group  of  organisms  and  prevent  its  further  recurrence.  It  is  safer  to  give 
at  least  20  to  30  grains  daily  for  the  first  three  days,  and  then  to  continue 
the  remedy  in  smaller  doses  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  In  sestivo- 
autumnal  fever  larger  doses  may  ])e  necessary,  though  in  relatively  few  in- 
stances is  it  necessary  to  give  more  than  30  to  40  grains  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  quinine  should  be  ordered  in  solution  or  in  capsules.  The  pills 
and  compressed  tablets  are  more  uncertain,  as  they  may  not  be  dissolved. 

A  question  of  interest  is  the  efficient  dose  of  quinine  necessary  to  cure 
the  disease.  I  have  a  numlier  of  charts  showing  that  grain  doses  three 
limes  a  day  will  in  many  cases  prevent  the  paroxysm,  but  not  always  with 
the  certainty  of  the  larger  doses.  In  cases  of  jpstivo-autumnal  fever  with 
]iernicious  symptoms  it  is  necessary  to  pet  the  system  under  the  influence 
of  quinine  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  these  instances  the  drug  should  be 
jnlniinistorod  hypodermioally  as  the  bisulphato  in  30-grain  doses,  with  5 
tjrains  of  tartaric  acid,  over}'  two  or  three  hours.  The  muriate  of  quinine 
nnd  uron  is  also  a  ^rood  form  in  which  to  administer  the  drug  hypoder- 
mioally:  10,  IT),  or  20  (xrnin  doses  may  be  necessary.  In  the  most  severe 
instaucos  some  observers  advise  the  intravenous  administration  of  quinine, 
for  which  iho  very  soluble  himuriate  is  well  adapted.  Fifteen  grains  with 
a  grain  of  sodium  chloride  may  ])e  injected  in  about  2  drachms  of  distilled 
water.  For  extreme  restlessness  in  these  cases  opium  is  indicated,  and  car- 
diac stimulants,  such  as  alcohol  and  strychnine,  are  necessary.     If  in  the 
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comatose  fonn  the  internal  temperature  is  raised,  the  patient  should  be 
put  in  a  bath  and  doused  with  cold  water.  For  malarial  anaemia,  iron  and 
arsenic  are  indicated. 

An  interesting  question  is  much  discussed,  whether  quinine  does  not 
cause  or  at  any  rate  aggravate  the  haemoglobinuria.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
a  case  in  which  this  condition  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the 
drug.  It  seems  localized  in  certain  sections;  and  Bastianelli  states  that  it 
is  not  seen  in  the  Roman  malarial  fevers.  He  recommends  that  in  any  case 
of  hsemoglobinuria  if  the  blood  shows  parasites  quinine  should  be  admin- 
istered freely.  In  the  post-malarial  forms  quinine  aggravates  the  attack.  In 
an  active  malarial  infection  the  patient  runs  less  risk  with  the  quinine. 

XXV.    MALTA    FEVER. 

{Undulant  Fever,) 

Definition. — ^An  endemic  fever,  characterized  by  an  irregular  course, 
undulatory  pyrexial  relapses,  profuse  sweats,  rheumatic  pains,  arthritis, 
and  an  enlarged  spleen.  An  organism.  Micrococcus  melitensis,  is  present 
in  all  cases. 

The  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  disease  we  owe 
to  the  work  of  the  army  surgeons  stationed  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  par- 
ticularly to  Marston,  to  Bruce,  and  recently  to  Hughes,  whose  important 
work  on  the  subject  I  have  used  freely  for  this  article. 

Distribution. — The  disease  prevails  extensively  at  Malta,  and  is  also 
met  with  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean;  hence  the  name 
Mediterranean  fever.  In  Gibraltar  it  is  called  Rock  fever,  and  in  Sicily 
and  Italy  it  is  known  as  Neapolitan  fever.  It  is  also  met  with  in  India 
and  China,  and  occurs  in  Porto  Rico  (Musser  and  Sailer,  W.  Cox),  and  in 
Manila  (Strong  and  Musgrave).  Only  imported  cases  have  been  recognized 
in  this  country. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  not  contagious.  It  prevails  in  summer,  and 
in  infected  regions  is  endemic,  occasionally  assuming  epidemic  characters. 
Insanitary  conditions  favor  its  spread,  but  we  can  not  as  yet  say  whether  the 
poison  is  air-borne  or  water-borne.  Hughes  thinks  that  the  former  is  the 
more  probable  view,  Bruce  the  latter.  Young,  healthy  adults  are  chiefly 
attacked. 

Micrococcus  melitensis,  discovered  by  Bruce,  has  not  yet  been  isolated 
from  the  blood,  but  occurs  in  large  numbers  in  the  spleen.  It  is  constantly 
present  in  fatal  cases.  The  morphological  and  cultural  characters  have 
been  accurately  studied  by  H.  E.  Durham.  The  micrococcus  is  pathogenic 
for  monkeys.  Four  instances  of  accidental  laboratory  infection  in  man 
have  been  reported,  the  portal  of  entry  in  Strong's  case  being  the  con- 
junctiva. 

S3nDClI>toms. — There  is  no  specific  fever  which  presents  the  same  re- 
markable group  of  phenomena.  The  period  of  incubation  is  from  six  to  ten 
days.  "  Clinically  the  fever  has  a  peculiarly  irregular  temperature  curve, 
consisting  of  intermittent  waves  or  undulations  of  pyrexia,  of  a  distinctly 
remittent  character.  These  pyrexial  waves  or  undulations  last,  as  a  rule, 
14 
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from  one  to  three  weeks,  ^vith  an  apyrexial  interval,  or  period  of  temporary 
abatement  of  pyrexial  intensity  between,  lasting  for  two  or  more  days. 
In  rare  cases  the  remissions  may  become  so  marked  as  to  give  an  almoet 
intermittent  character  to  the  febrile  curve,  clearly  distinguishable,  how- 
ever, from  the  paroxysms  of  paludic  infection.  This  pyrexial  condition  is 
usually  much  prolonged,  having  an  uncertain  duration,  lasting  for  even 
six  months  or  more.  Unlike  paludism,  its  course  is  not  markedly  affected 
by  the  administration  of  quinine  or  arsenic.  Its  course  is  often  irregular 
and  even  erratic  in  nature.  This  pyrexia  is  usually  accompanied  by  obsti- 
nate constipation,  progressive  anaemia,  and  debility.  It  is  often  compli- 
cated with  and  followed  by  neuralgic  symptoms  referred  to  the  peripheral 
or  central  nervous  system,  arthritic  effusions,  painful  inflammatory  condi- 
tions of  certain  fibrous  structures,  of  a  localized  nature,  or  swelling  of  the 
testicles ''  (Hughes).  This  author  recognizes  a  malignant  t)T)e,  in  which 
the  disease  may  prove  fatal  within  a  week  or  ten  days;  an  undulator}-  type 
— the  common  variety — in  which  the  fever  is  marked  by  intermittent  wave* 
or  undulations  of  variable  length,  separated  by  periods  of  apyrexia  and  free- 
dom from  symj)toms.  In  this  really  lie  the  peculiar  features  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  unfortunate  victim  may  suffer  a  series  of  relapses  which  may 
extend  from  three  months,  the  average  time,  to  two  years.  Lastly,  there 
is  an  intermittent  type,  in  which  the  patient  may  simply  have  daily  pyrexia 
toward  evening,  without  any  sj.>ecial  complications,  and  may  do  well  and 
bo  able  to  go  about  his  work,  and  yet  at  any  time  the  other  serious  features 
of  the  disease  may  develop. 

The  mortality  is  slight,  only  about  2  per  cent.  There  are  no  character- 
istic morbid  lesions.  The  seriousness  of  the  disease  is  in  its  protracted 
course,  so  that  in  the  army  the  loss  of  time  is  a  very  grave  item.  Malta 
fever  has  to  be  distinguished  carefully  from  typhoid  fever  and  from  ma- 
laria. From  the  latter  it  can  be  now  readily  differentiated  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  blood.  The  agglutinative  serum  reaction  is  diagnostic.  From 
Durhanrs  observations  on  animals  it  is  prol>able  that  the  organism  may  be 
isolatotl  from  the  urine  even  after  apparent  recovery. 

Treatment. — General  measures  suitable  to  typhoid  fever  are  indi- 
cated. Fluid  food  should  be  given  during  the  febrile  period.  Hydro- 
thorapy,  either  the  bath  or  the  cold  pack,  should  be  used  ever}'  thinl  hour 
when  the  tem|KTature  is  above  103^  F.  Otherwise  the  treatment  is  symp- 
tomatic. No  drugs  ap^H^ar  to  have  any  special  influence  on  the  fever.  A 
change  of  climate  seems  to  promote  convalescence. 


XXVI.   BERIBERI. 

Definition. — Ati  intlomio  :nul  I'lMdemio  multiple  neuritis  jii-UQkfi^SIP 
i::''.i»^y.  oivurriUiT  ii:  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  characterized  br 
iv.ot.^r  and  >onsory  paraly>i<  and  anas;irca. 

History. — Tlu*  disease  is  believed  to  be  of  great  antiquity  in  China, 
and  >  iM^ssiMy  mcntioni^l  in  the  oldest  known  medical  treatise.  In  the 
early  years  of  tliis  century  it  aitraciinl  much  attention  among  the  Anglo- 
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Indiaii  surgeons^  and  we  may  date  the  modem  scientific  study  of  the  dis- 
ease from  Malcolmson's  monograph,  published  in  Madras  in  1835.  The 
opening  of  Japan  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  German  physicians  holding 
university  positions,  particularly  Baelz,  Scheube,  and  more  recently  Grimm, 
-to  investigate  the  disease.  The  studies  of  the  native  Japanese  physicians, 
particularly  Miura  and  Takagi,  and  of  the  Dutch  physicians  in  the  East, 
have  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge.  An  added  interest  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  by  the  discovery  of  the  disease  among  the  Cape  Cod 
fishermen,  and  by  the  recurring  outbreaks  of  endemic  neuritis  at  the  Rich- 
mond Asylum  in  Dublin  and  at  the  State  Insane  Hospital  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

DiBtribution. — BeriJberi,  Kakke,  or  endemic  neuritis  prevails  most 
extensively  in  the  Malay  Archipelago;  in  certain  of  the  Dutch  colonies  the 
mortality  among  the  coolies  is  simply  frightful.  It  is  widely  distributed 
in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  India  it  has  become  less 
common,  but  is  still  prevalent  in  parts  of  Burma.  Localized  outbreaks 
have  occurred  in  Auatiaiia.  It  prevails  extensively  in  parts  of  South 
Amenoa  and  in  the  Wegt  Indies,  and  from  the  ports  of  these  countries 
cases  occasionally  reach  the  United  States.  Birge,  of  Provincetown,  and  J. 
J.  Putnam  encountered  beri-beri  among  the  fishermen  on  the  Newfound- 
land Banks.  Birge  writes  (March  10,  1898)  that  he  has  seen  47  cases  of 
both  the  wet  and  the  dry  form.  The  disease  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
fishermen  on  the  Grand  Banks,  but  develops  occasionally  among  those  liv- 
ing on  shore  or  making  "  shore  trips.''  In  1895-'96  a  remarkable  outbreak 
of  epidemic  neuritis  occurred  at  the  State  Insane  Hospital  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  which  has  been  described  fully  by  E.  D.  Bondurant.*  Between  Feb- 
ruary, 1895,  and  October,  1896,  in  a  population  of  1,200  there  were  71  cases 
with  21  deaths.  None  occurred  among  the  200  employees  of  the  hospital.- 
The  negroes  were  relatively  less  affected  than  the  whites.  The  chief  symp- 
toms were  **  muscular  weakness,  tenderness,  pain,  parajsthesia?,  loss  of  deep 
reflexes,  followed  by  atrophy  of  muscles  and  the  electrical  reaction  of  de- 
generation, accompanied  by  rise  of  temperature,  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ance, general  anasarca,  and  tachycardia."  At  the  Arkansas  State  Insane 
Asylum  at  Little  Rock,  in  1895,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  between  20  and 
30  cases  possibly  of  beri-beri. 

In  Great  Britain  the  disease  is  not  infrequent  at  the  seaports. 

At  the  Richmond  Asylum,  Dublin,  there  have  been  extensive  outbreaks 
in  the  years  1894,  1896,  1897,  imder  conditions  of  shameful  overcrowding. 

Etiology. — JwiJunam  views  prevail  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease — 
that  it  is  an  infection,  and  that  it  is  a  to;^^mia  caused  by  food. 

1.  Beri'bert  as  an  Acute  Infection, — Baelz  and  Scheube,  with  many  of 
the  Dutch  physicians,  hold  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  living  germ.  In 
favor  of  this  view,  Scheube  refers  to  the  fact  that  strong,  well-nourished 
young  people  are  attacked,  that  the  disease  has  definite  foci  in  which  it 
prevails,  definite  seasonal  relations,  and  has  of  late  years  spread  in  some 
countries  as  an  epidemic  without  any  special  change  in  the  diet  of  the 

*  New  York  Medical  Journal,  1897,  ii. 
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iiiliabitants.  So  far  as  seasonal  and  telluric  influences  are  concemedy  it  is 
a  disease  which  resembles  malaria,  with  which,  in  fact,  some  authon 
have  confounded  it.  It  is  probably  not  directly  contagious.  On  the  other 
hand,  Scheube,  Manson  and  others  bring  forward  evidence  to  show  that 
beri-beri  may  probably  be  conveyed  from  one  district  to  another. 
Many  bacteriological  studies  have  been  made  in  the  disease,  particu- 
larly by  Dutch  physicians,  but  there  is  no  unanimity  as  to  the  results, 
and  we  may  say  that  no  specific  organism  has  as  yet  been  determined 
upon. 

2.  The  food  theory  of  beri-beri  is  widely  held  in  Japan,  some  believing 
that  it  is  due  to  the  eating  of  bad  rice,  and  others  that  it  is  associated  with 
the  use  of  certain  fish.  In  favor  of  the  dietetic  view  of  its  origin  is  ad- 
duced the  extraordinary  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Japanese 
navy  since  the  introduction  by  Takagi  of  an  improved  diet,  allowing  t 
larger  portion  of  nitrogenous  food,  and  forbidding  the  use  of  fresh  fish 
altogether.  Subsequent  to  this  there  has  certainly  been  the  most  remark- 
able diminution  in  the  number  of  cases — ^a  reduction  from  about  a  fourth 
of  the  entire  strength  attacked  annually  to  a  practical  abolition  of  the 
disease. 

A  recent  number  of  Janus  gives  the  experience  of  the  Dutch  physicians 
in  Java,  many  of  whom  regard  rice  as  the  important  cause  of  the  disease. 
It  is  stated  that  in  the  prisons  of  Java  the  proportion  of  cases  is  1  to  39 
when  the  rice  is  eaten  completely  shelled,  1  to  10,000  when  the  grain  is 
eaten  with  its  pericarp;  in  some  places  the  disease  has  disappeared  when 
the  unshelled  rice  has  been  substituted  for  the  shelled.  Miura,  with  whose 
studies  of  the  disease  all  readers  of  Virchow's  Archiv  are  familiar,  regards 
beri-beri  as  a  form  of  chronic  poisoning  due  to  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  cer- 
tain fish  eaten  raw  or  improperly  prepared.  Grimm,  in  his  recent  mono- 
graph, regards  the  immunity  of  Europeans  as  in  great  part  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  follow  the  Japanese  custom  of  eating  various  kinds  of 
raw  fish. 

Among  the  most  important  factors  are  the  following:  Overcrowding, 
as  in  ships,  jails,  and  asylums,  hot  and  moist  seasons,  and  exposure  to  wet 
Europeans  imder  good  hygienic  conditions  rarely  contract  the  disease  in 
beri-beri  regions.  The  natives  and  the  imported  coolies  are  the  most  often 
attacked.  Males  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  females.  Young  men 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  are  most  often  affected. 

Symptoms. — The  incubation  period  is  unknown,  but  it  probably 
extends  over  several  months.  The  following  forms  of  the  disease  are  recog- 
nized by  Scheube: 

1.  The  incomplete  or  rudimentary  form  which  often  sets  in  with  c^ 
tarrlial  symptoms,  followed  by  pains  and  weakness  in  tha  limbs-  and,aJower-^ 
ing  of  the  sensibility  in  the  legs,  with  the  developmenj;  of^paiaeatli.^^- 
Slight  a'dema  sometimes  appears.  After  a  time  parjesthesiae  may  develop 
in  otluT  ])arts  of  the  body,  and  the  patient  may  compjaiii  of  palj2itation  of 
the  heart,  uneasy  sensations  in  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  shortness^ 
])reath.  There  niny  be  weakness  and  tenderness  of  thc-jnufifiles.  After 
lasting  from  a  few  days  to  many  months,  these  symptoms  all  disappear,  but 
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with  the  return  of  the  warm  weather  there  may  be  a  recurrence.    One  of 
Scheube's  patients  suffered  in  this  way  for  twenty  years. 

2.  The  atrophio  form  sets  in  with  much  the  same  symptoms^  but  the 
loss  of  power  in  the  limbs  progresses  more  rapidly,  and  very  soon  the 
patient  is  no  longer  able  to  walk  or  to  move  the  arms.  The  atrophy, 
which  is  associated  with  a  good  deal  of  pain,  may  extend  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face.  The  oedematous  symptoms  and  heart  troubles  play 
a  minor  role  in  this  form,  which  is  known  as  the  dry  or  paralytic  va- 
riety. 

3.  The  Wet  or  Dropsioal  Form. — Setting  in  as  in  the  rudimentary  vari- 
ety, the  oedema  soon  becomes  the  most  marked  feature,  extending  over 
the  whole  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  associated  with  effusions  into  the  serous 
sacs.  The  atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  disturbance  of  sensation  are  not  such 
prominent  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  palpitation  and  rapid  action  of 
the  heart  and  dyspnoea  are  common.  The  wasting  may  not  be  apparent 
until  the  dropsy  disappears. 

4.  The  aeute,  pendoious,  or  eardiao  form  is  characterized  by  threat- 
enings  of  an  acute  cardiac  failure,  developing  rapidly  after  the  existence 
of  slight  symptoms,  such  as  occur  in  the  rudimentary  form.  In  the  most 
acute  type  death  may  follow  within  twenty-four  hours;  more  commonly 
the  symptoms  extend  over  several  weeks. 

The  mortality  of  the  disease  varies  greatly,  from  2  or  3  per  cent  to  40 
or  50  per  cent  among  the  coolies  in  certain  of  the  settlements  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  most  constant  and  striking  features  are 
chan^gS.iXL  thp  ppriph^i^l  np^ypft  and  degenerative  inflammation  involving 
the  axis  cylinder  and  medullary  jheaths.  In  the  acute  cases  this  is  found 
not  only  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  but  also  in  the  pneumogastric  and  in 
the  phrenic.  The  fibres  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  as  well  as  of  the  myo- 
cardium, are  also  much  degenerated. 

Diagnosifl. — In  tropical  countries  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the 
diagnosis.  In  cases  of  peripheral  neuritis,  associated  with  oedema,  coming 
from  tropical  ports,  the  possibility  of  this  disease  should  be  remembered. 
Scheube  states  that  rarely  any  difficulty  offers  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms.  An  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
endemic  neuritis  in  the  Richmond  Asylum  and  at  Tuscaloosa.  Bondurant's 
report  certainly  shows  a  disease  conforming  with  beri-beri  in  a  majority 
of  its  features.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  Dutch  committee  which 
studied  the  epidemic  at  the  Richmond  Asylum  did  not  regard  the  disease 
as  quite  identical  with  the  tropical  beri-beri. 

Treatment. — Much  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  disease,  particulariy 
in  Japan.  There  is  no  more  remarkable  triumph  of  modern  hygiene  than 
that  which  followed  Takagi's  dietetic  reforms  in  the  Japanese  navy.  In 
beri-beri  districts  Europeans  should  use  a  diet  rich  in  nitrogenous  ingredi- 
ents. In  the  dietary  of  prisons  and  asylums  the  experience  of  the  Javanese 
physicians  with  reference  to  the  remarkable  diminution  of  the  disease  with 
the  use  of  unshelled  rice  should  be  borne  in  mind.  In  ships,  prisons,  and 
asylums  the  disease  has  rarely  occurred  except  in  connection  with  over- 
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crowding,  an  element  which  prevailed  both  at  the  Richmond  Asylum  and 
at  till'  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Tuscaloosa. 

Haclz  reconunends  in  early  cases  a  free  use  of  the  salicylates,  15  or  20 
grains  four  or  five  times  a  day.  Others  favor  early  free  purgation*  In 
very  severe  acute  cases,  both  Anderson  and  Baelz  advise  blood-letting. 
Tht»  more  chronic  cases  demand,  in  addition  to  dietetic  measures,  drugs  to 
support  the  heart  and  treatment  of  the  atrophied  muscles  with  electricity 
and  massage. 

XXVII.  ANTHRAX. 

{Splenic  Fever;  Charhon ;  Wool-sorter^ s  Disease,) 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  caused  by  Bacillus  anihraeU, 
It  is  a  widespread  alTection  in  animals,  particularly  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
In  man  it  occurs  sporadically  or  as  a  result  of  accidental  inoculations  with 
the  virus. 

Etiology. — The  infectious  agent  is  a  non-motile,  rod-shaped  organ- 
ism, liarilhts  anthracis,  which  has,  by  the  researches  of  PoUender,  Da- 
vaine,  Koelu  and  Pasteur,  become  the  best  known  perhaps  of  all  patho- 
genic microbes.  The  bicillus  has  a  length  of  from  2  to  25  /a;  the  rods  are 
often  unitiHl.  They  multiply  by  fission  with  great  rapidity  and  are  easily 
grown  on  various  culture  nunlia,  extending  into  long  filaments  which  in- 
terlace and  proiluce  a  dense  network.  The  sjwre  formation  is  seen  ^ith 
great  readiness  in  these  filaments:  but  an  asporogenous  variety  is  known, 
ami  lau  be  pnxhieiHl  artificially  in  cultures.  The  bacilli  themselves  are 
reavlily  ilestrintnl,  but  the  s|H>res  are  very  resistant,  and  survive  after  pro- 
loUiiiHl  immersion  in  a  r>-|H*r-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  withstand 
for  some  minutes  a  tem|H»rature  of  212^  Fahr.  They  are  capable  also  of  re- 
sist in;:  pisiric  digestion.  (>utside  the  Ixxly  the  spores  are  in  all  probability 
very  durable. 

tieo^:raplueally  and  zoi^logioally  the  disease  is  the  most  widespread  of 
all  i!*.!\\tious  disonlers.  It  is  much  more  prevalent  in  Europe  and  in  Asia 
than  in  America.  Its  ravages  among  the  herds  of  cattle  in  Bussia  and 
SifHTia,  anil  among  sluvp  in  ^vrtain  |^rts  of  Euroj>e,  are  not  equalled  by 
any  oti'.er  animal  plague.  In  this  ivuntry  the  disease  is  rare.  A  few  pas- 
turr>  v.:  IVIaware  and  Pennsylvania  have  rtH.vntly  l>ecome  infected,  prob- 
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^definite  period  of  time.  It  eeems  probable,  however,  that  if  the  carcass 
not  opened  or  the  blood  spilt^  sport-s  are  not  formed  in  the  buried  ani- 
il  and  the  bacilli  quicklj  die. 
Animals  vury  in  susceptibility;  the  herbivora  come  first,  then  the  om- 
aivora,  and  lastly  the  caraivora.  The  disease  does  not  occur  spontane- 
ously in  man,  but  always  results  from  infection,  either  through  the  ekin, 
the  intestines*  or  in  rare  instances  through  the  lungs.  It  is  found  in  per- 
lons  whose  occupations  bring  them  into  contact  with  animals  or  animal 
products,  as  stablemen,  ahepherds,  tannersj  butchers,  and  those  who  work 
in  wool  and  hair. 

Various  forms  of  the  disease  have  been  described ,  and  two  chief  groups 
y  be  recognized :  the  external  anthrax  and  the  internal  anthrax,  of  which 
hi' re  an*  pulnionar}^  and  intestinal  forms, 
Symptoins,— (1)  External  Anthrax. 

(a)  MaHgnani  Pusfufe. — The  inoculation  is  usually  on  an  £?xposed  sur- 
"feice — the  hands,  arms,  or  face.    At  the  Bite  of  inoculation  there  are,  within 

tfew  hours,  iteliing  and  uneasiness.  Gradually  a  small  papule  develops, 
hieh  beeomes  vesicular.  Inflammatory  induration  extends  around  this^ 
jad  within  thirty-#ix  hours,  at  the  site  of  inoculation  there  is  a  dark  brown- 
ib  eschar,  at  a  little  distance  from  which  there  may  be  a  series  of  small 
rc:?icleF,  The  brawny  induration  may  be  extreme.  The  cedema  produces 
fsery  great  swelling  of  the  parts.  The  inflammation  extends  along  the  lym- 
lliatics,  and  the  neighboring  lymph-glands  are  swollen  and  sore.  The 
fever  at  first  rises  rapidly,  and  the  concomitant  phenomena  are  marked. 
}nbseqiK*ntly  the  tenxperature  falls,  and  in  many  cases  becomes  subnormal. 
)eath  may  take  place  in  from  three  to  five  da3's.  In  cases  which  recover 
fee  c<»nstitutionnl  symptoms  are  slighter,  the  eschar  gradually  sloughs  out, 
md  the  wound  heals*  The  cases  vary  much  in  severity.  In  the  mildest 
bmi  thi^n?  may  be  only  slight  swelling.  At  the  site  of  inoculation  a  papule 
i  formed,  which  rapklly  becomes  vesicular  and  dries  into  a  scab,  which 
1^  pa  rates  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

}  (b)  Malifinant  Anthrnx  (^demrj. — This  form  occurs  in  the  eyelid,  and 
llso  in  the  head,  hand,  and  arnu  and  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the 
Swpule  and  vesicle  forms,  and  by  the  most  extensive  oedema,  whicli  may 
bllow  rather  than  precede  the  constitutional  spnptoms.  The  o?dema 
^aehe$  such  a  grade  of  intensity  that  gangrene  results,  and  may  involve  a 

Cn^ideralde  surface.    The  const itutioTial  symptoms  then  become  extremely 
„  nvi\  and  the  cases  invariably  prove  fatal. 

The  greatest  fatality  is  seen  in  cases  of  inoculation  about  the  head  and 

c-ie,  where  the  mortality,  according  to  Xasarow,  is  26  per  cent;  the  least 

infection  of  the  lower  extremities,  where  it  is  5  per  cent. 

In  a  recent  case,  in  a  bair-pickcr,  there  was  most  extensive  enteritis, 

►rilonitis.    and    endocarditis,    which    last    lesion    has    been    deseriWd    by 

Eppinger. 

A  feature  in  both  these  forms  of  maliirnant  pustule,  to  which  many 
riten-  refer,  is  the  absence  of  feeling  of  distress  or  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
e  patient,  whose  mental  condition  may  be  perfectly  clear.     He  may  be 
iti&out  any  apprehension,  even  though  his  condition  is  very  critical. 
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The  diagnosis  in  most  instances  is  readily  made  from  the  character  of 
the  lesion  and  the  occupation  of  the  patient.  When  in  doubt,  the  exami- 
nation of  the  fluid  from  the  pustule  may  show  the  presence  of  the  anthrax 
bacilli.  Cultures  should  be  made,  or  a  mouse  or  guinea-pig  inoculated 
from  the  local  lesion.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  blood  may  not  show 
the  bacilli  in  numbers  until  shortly  before  death. 

{2)  Internal  Anthrax. 

(a)  Intestinal  Form,  Mycosis  intestinalis. — In  these  cases  the  infection 
usually  is  through  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  results  from  eating  the 
flesh  or  drinking  the  milk  of  diseased  animals;  it  may,  however,  follow  an 
external  infection  if  the  germs  are  carried  to  the  mouth.  The  symptomB 
are  those  of  intense  poisoning.  The  disease  may  set  in  with  a  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  moderate  fever,  and  pains  in  the  legs  and 
back.  In  acute  cases  there  are  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  great  anxiety  and  rest- 
lessness, and  toward  the  end  convulsions  or  spasms  of  the  muscles.  Haem- 
orrhage may  occur  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Occasionally  there  are 
small  phlegmonous  areas  on  the  skin,  or  petechise  develop.  The  spleen  is 
enlarged.  The  blood  is  dark  and  remains  fluid  for  a  long  time  after  death. 
Late  in  the  disease  the  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  blood. 

This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  acute  poisoning  which  may  affect  many  in- 
dividuals together.  Thus  Butler  and  Karl  Huber  describe  an  epidemic 
in  which  twenty-five  persons  were  attacked  after  eating  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  which  had  had  anthrax.  Six  died  in  from  forty-eight  hours  to 
seven  days. 

(b)  Wool-sorters  Disease, — This  important  form  of  anthrax  is  found 
in  the  large  establishments  in  which  wool  or  hair  is  sorted  and  cleansed. 
The  hair  and  wch>1  imjwrted  into  Europe  from  Sussia  and  South  America 
ap|K*ar  to  have  inductnl  the  largest  number  of  eases.  Many  of  these  show 
no  external  K^ion.  The  infective  material  has  been  swallowed  or  inhaled 
with  the  dust.  There  are  rarely  premonitory  symptoms.  The  patient  is 
soiztnl  with  a  chill,  lHHX>mes  faint  and  prostrated,  has  pains  in  the  back 
and  legs,  and  the  temix^rature  rises  to  102**  or  103**.  The  breathing  is 
rapid,  and  he  complains  of  much  pain  in  the  chest.  There  may  be  a  cough 
and  signs  of  bri^nehitis.  So  prominent  in  some  instances  are  these  bron- 
chial symptoms  that  a  pulmonary  form  of  the  disease  has  been  described. 
The  pulse  is  feeble  and  very  rapid.  There  may  be  vomiting,  and  death 
may  ^nvur  within  twenty-four  hours  with  symptoms  of  profound  collapse 
and  pn>stnition.  Other  eases  are  more  protracted,  and  there  may  be  diar- 
rhiva,  delirium,  and  unconsciousness.  The  cerebral  symptoms  may  be 
n^^sT  intense:  in  at  least  four  oases  the  brain  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
arTtvtei!,  ar.*!  its  oapillaries  stutTed  with  l^eilli  iMerkel).  The  recognition 
.»:  ^xo.^^^^^r^r*^  iiisoase  as  a  form  of  anthrax  is  due  to  J.  H.  Bell,  of  Brad- 

1"  v^rtai:i  iv.starAVs  these  t^rof^r.ri^.  i  or.stirutional  symptoms  of  internal 
av.:*— .\  ,\ro  :\«ovi:\tt>'.  vt::  t:.c  i\ttrr..\!  Usions  of  malignant  pustule. 

r  u  -T-r-l ••-'.<  I'S'-^f  has  Kvr.  r..a.:o  the  subject  of  an  e3diaustiTe 
^t:^t^  ' \v  K: '.^ir.c^T  .Pu  Hiu^^rnkr^ivkhoi:,  Jer.a,  1>94>,  who  has  shown  that 
it  is  .^  lov;/.  .-wthriix  of  the  U:njr?  and  pleura,  with  general  infection. 
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The  diagnosis  of  internal  anthrax  is  by  no  means  easy,  unless  the  his- 
tory points  definitely  to  infection  in  the  occupation  of  the  individual. 

Treatment. — ^In  malignant  pustule  the  site  of  inoculation  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  caustic  or  hot  iron,  and  powdered  bichloride  of  mercury 
may  be  sprinkled  over  the  exposed  surface.  The  local  development  of  the 
bacilli  about  the  site  of  inoculation  may  be  prevented  by  the  subcutaneous 
injections  of  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  or  bichloride  of  mercury.  The 
injections  should  be  made  at  various  points  around  the  pustule,  and  may 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  internal  treatment  should  be 
confined  to  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  plenty  of  nutritious  food. 
Davies-Colley  advises  ipecacuanha  powder  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  grains 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

In  malignant  forms,  particularly  the  intestinal  cases,  little  can  be  done. 
Active  purgatives  may  be  given  at  the  outset,  so  as  to  remove  the  infect- 
ing material.    Quinine  in  large  doses  has  been  recommended. 


XXVlll.    HYDROPHOBIA. 

(Lyssa;  Bdbiea.) 

Definition. — ^An  acute  disease  of  warm-blooded  animals,  dependent 
npon  a  specific  virus,  and  communicated  by  inoculation  to  man. 

Btiology.— Rabies  is  very  variously  distributed.  In  Russia  it  is  com- 
mon. In  North  Germany  it  is  relatively  rare,  owing  to  the  wise  provision 
that  all  dogs  shall  be  muzzled;  in  England  and  France  it  is  much  more  com- 
mon. In  this  country  the  disease  occurs  more  often  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  authentic  cases  collected  by  Salmon 
[Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  210, 1901]. 

Canines  are  specially  liable  to  the  disease.  It  is  found  most  frequently 
in  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  cat,  and  the  cow.  Most  animals  are,  however,  sus- 
ceptible; and  it  is  communicable  by  inoculation  to  the  rabbit,  horse,  or  pig. 
The  disease  is  propagated  chiefly  by  the  dog,  which  seems  specially  suscep- 
tible. In  the  Western  States  the  skunk  is  said  to  be  very  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease. The  nature  of  the  poison  is  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  contained  chiefly 
in  the  nervous  system  and  is  met  with  in  some  of  the  secretions,  particularly 
in  the  saliva. 

A  variable  time  elapses  between  the  introduction  of  the  virus  and  the 
appearance  of  the  symptoms.  Horsley  states  that  this  depends  upon  the 
following  factors:  "  (a)  Age.  The  incubation  is  shorter  in  children  than 
in  adults.  For  obvious  reasons  the  former  are  more  frequently  attacked. 
(b)  Part  infected.  The  rapidity  of  onset  of  the  symptoms  is  greatly  de- 
termined by  the  part  of  the  body  which  may  happen  to  have  been  bitten. 
Wounds  about  the  face  and  head  are  especially  dangerous;  next  in  order 
in  degrees  of  mortality  come  bites  on  the  hands,  then  injuries  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  This  relative  order  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  fact  that  the  face,  head,  and  hands  are  usually  naked,  while  the 
other  parts  are  clothed;  it  would  also  appear  to  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  richness  in  nerves  of  the  part,     (c)  The  extent  and  severity  of  the 
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wound.  Puncture  wounds  are  the  most  dangerous;  the  lacerations  are 
fatal  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  surface  afforded  for  absorption  of 
the  virus,  (d)  The  animal  conveying  the  infection.  In  order  of  decrea^* 
ing  severity  come:  first,  the  wolf;  second,  the  cat;  third,  the  dog;  and 
fourth,  other  animals.*'  Only  a  limited  number  of  those  bitten  by  rabid 
dogs  become  affected  by  the  disease;  according  to  Horsley,  not  more  than 
15  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death-rate  of  those  persons-  bitten  by 
wolves  is  higher,  not  less  than  40  per  cent.  Babes  gives  the  mortality  as 
from  60  to  80  per  cent. 

The  incubation  period  in  man  is  extremely  variable.  The  average  is 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  under  two  weeks. 
It  may  be  prolonged  to  three  months.  It  is  stated  that  the  incubation 
may  be  prolonged  for  a  year  or  even  two  years,  but  this  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely settled. 

Symptoms. — Three  stages  of  the  disease  are  recognized: 

(1)  Premonilory  stage,  in  which  there  may  be  irritation  about  the  bite, 
pain,  or  numbness.  The  patient  is  depressed  and  melancholy;  and  com- 
plains of  headache  and  loss  of  appetite.  He  is  very  irritable  and  sleepless, 
and  has  a  constant  sense  of  impending  danger.  There  is  often  greatly 
increased  sensibility.  A  bright  light  or  a  loud  voice  is  distressing.  The 
larjnx  may  be  injected  and  the  first  symptoms  of  difficulty  in  swallowing 
are  experienced.  The  voice  also  becomes  husky.  There  is  a  slight  rise  in 
the  temperature  and  the  pulse. 

(2)  Stage  of  Excitement. — This  is  characterized  by  great  excitability 
and  restlessness,  and  an  extreme  degree  of  hyperaesthesia.  "  Any  afferent 
stimulant — i.  e.,  a  sound  or  a  draught  of  air,  or  the  mere  association  of 
a  verbal  suggestion — will  cause  a  violent  reflex  spasm.  In  man  this  symp- 
tom constitutes  the  most  distressing  feature  of  the  malady.  The  spasms, 
which  affect  particularly  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  mouth,  are  exceed- 
ingly painful  and  are  accompanied  by  an  intense  sense  of  dyspnoea,  even 
when  the  glottis  is  widely  opened  or  tracheotomy  has  been  i>erformed" 
(Horsley).  Any  attempt  to  take  water  is  followed  by  an  intensely  painful 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  lar}'nx  and  of  the  elevators  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  patient  dread  the  very  sight  of  water  and  gives 
the  name  hydrophobia  to  the  disease.  These  spasmodic  attacks  may  be 
associated  with  maniacal  symptoms.  In  the  intervals  between  them  the 
])atient  is  quiet  and  the  mind  unclouded.  The  temperature  in  this  stage 
is  usually  elevated  and  may  reach  from  100°  to  103®.  In  some  instances  the 
disease  is  afebrile.  The  patient  rarely  attempts  to  injure  his  attendants, 
and  in  tlie  intense  spasms  may  be  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  hurting 
any  one.  There  are,  however,  occasional  fits  of  furious  mania,  and  the 
patient  may,  in  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  lar}*nx  and  pharynx, 
^ive  nttoranee  to  odd  sounds.  This  stage  lasts  from  a  day  and  a  half  to 
throe  (lays  and  gradually  passes  into  the — 

(3)  Pn rah/tic  Stage. — In  rodents  the  preliminary  and  furious  stages 
are  absent,  as  a  rule,  and  the  paralytic  stage  may  be  marked  from  the  out- 
set— the  so-called  dumb  rabies.  This  stage  rarely  lasts  longer  than  from 
six  to  eighteen  hours.     The  patient  then  becomes  quiet;  the  spasms  no 
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longer  occur;  unconsciousness  gradually  supervenes;  the  heart's  action  be- 
comes more  and  more  enfeebled,  and  death  occurs  by  syncope. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  important  lesions  consist  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  leucocytes  around  the  blood-vessels  and  the  nerve-cells,  particularly 
the  motor  ganglion  cells,  of  the  central  nervous  system  (rabic  tubercles  of 
Babes).  Especial  importance  in  the  rapid  diagnosis  of  rabies  is  attached 
by  van  Gehuchten  and  Nelis  to  the  accumulation  of  lymphoid  and  endothe- 
lioid  cells  around  nerve-cells  of  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  ganglia. 
Various  degenerations  of  nerve-cells  occur.  The  inoculation  experiments 
show  that  the  virus  is  not  present  in  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys,  but  is 
abundant  in  the  spinal  cord,  brain,  and  peripheral  nerves. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  by  a 
systematic  muzzling  of  dogs  the  disease  can  be,  as  in  parts  of  Germany, 
practically  eradicated. 

The  bites  should  be  carefully  washed  and  thoroughly  cauterized  with 
caustic  potash  or  concentrated  carbolic  acid.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  wound 
constantly  open  for  at  least  five  or  six  weeks.  When  once  established  the 
disease  is  hopelessly  incurable.  No  measures  have  been  found  of  the  slight- 
est avail,  consequently  the  treatment  must  be  palliative.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room,  in  charge  of  not  more  than  two  care- 
ful attendants.  To  allay  "the  spasm,  chloroform  may  be  administered  and 
morphia  given  hypodermically.  It  is  best  to  use  these  powerful  remedies 
from  the  outset,  and  not  to  temporize  with  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  other  less  potent  drugs.  By  the  local  application  of  cocaine,  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  throat  may  be  diminished  sufficiently  to  enable  the  patient 
to  take  liquid  nourishment.  Sometimes  he  can  swallow  readily.  Nutrient 
enemata  should  be  administered. 

Preventive  Inoculation. — Pasteur  has  found  that  the  virus,  when  propa- 
gated through  a  series  of  rabbits,  increases  in  its  virulence;  so  that  whereas 
subdural  inoculation  from  the  brain  of  a  mad  dog  takes  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days  to  produce  the  disease,  in  successive  inoculation  in  a  series  of 
rabbits  the  incubation  period  is  gradually  reduced  to  seven  days  (virus  fixe). 
The  spinal  cords  of  these  rabbits  contain  the  virus  in  great  intensity,  but 
when  they  are  preserved  in  dry  air  this  gradually  diminishes.  If  now  dogs 
are  inoculated  from  cords  preserved  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days,  and 
then  from  cords  preserved  for  a  shorter  period,  i.  e.,  with  a  progressively 
stronger  virus,  they  gradually  acquire  immunity  against  the  disease.  A 
dog  treated  in  this  way  will  resist  inoculation  with  the  vims  fixe,  which 
otherwise  would  inevitably  have  proved  fatal.  Belying  upon  these  experi- 
ments, Pasteur  began  inoculations  in  the  human  subject,  using,  on  succes- 
sive days,  material  from  cords  in  which  the  virus  was  of  varying  degrees 
of  intensity. 

The  statistics  published  annually  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  and  else- 
where prove  exclusively  the  importance  of  this  method  as  a  protective 
measure  in  man.  The  figures  given  by  Pottevin,  being  the  cases  treated 
in  Paris  from  1886  to  1894  inclusive,  show  that  of  13.817  persons  bitten 
the  mortality  was  0.6  per  cent     Of  these,  1,347  were  bitten  on  the  head, 
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the  mortality  being  1.26  per  cent;  8,722  on  the  hands,  with  0.76  per  cent  of 
deaths;  and  5,746  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  with  a  mortality  of  0.28  per 
cent. 

Diagnosis. — After  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  developed  in 
man  the  diagnosis  should  offer  no  especial  difficulties.  It  is  advisable,  in 
cases  attended  with  any  doubts,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  injury  has  been 
inflicted,  to  secure  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  supposed  rabid  animal  for 
the  purpose  of  inoculating  rabbits.  The  subdural  inoculation  of  rabbit* 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  a  rabid  animal  will 
be  followed  by  the  development  of  the  paral)i:ic  form  of  the  disease  in  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  days. 

Pseudo-hydrophobia  (Lyssophobia). — This  is  a  very  interesting 
affection,  which  may  closely  resemble  hydrophobia,  but  is  really  nothing 
more  than  a  neurotic  or  hysterical  manifestation.  A  nervous  person  bitten 
by  a  dog,  either  rabid  or  supposed  to  be  rabid,  develops  within  a  few  months, 
or  even  later,  symptoms  somewhat  resembling  the  true  disease.  He  is  irri- 
table and  depressed.  He  constantly  declares  his  condition  to  be  serious 
and  that  he  will  inevitably  become  mad.  He  may  have  paroxysms  in  which 
he  says  he  is  unable  to  drink,  grasps  at  his  throat,  and  becomes  emotional. 
The  temperature  is  not  elevated  and  the  disease  does  not  progress.  It  lasts 
much  longer  than  the  true  rabies,  and  is  amenable  to  treatment.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  alleged  recovery  in  this  disease 
have  been  of  this  hysterical  form.  In  a  case  which  Burr  reported  from 
my  clinic  a  few  years  ago  the  patient  had  paroxysmal  attacks  in  which  he 
could  not  swallow.  He  was  greatly  excited  and  alarmed  at  the  sight  of 
water  and  was  extremely  emotional.  The  symptoms  lasted  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  yielded  to  treatment  with  powerful  electrical  currents. 


XXIX.   TETANUS. 

(Lockjaw,) 

Definition. — An  infectious  malady  characterized  by  tonic  spasms  of 
the  muscles  with  marked  exacerbations.  The  virus  is  produced  by  a 
bacillus  which  occurs  in  earth  and  sometimes  in  putrefying  fluids  and 
manure. 

Etiology. — It  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  affection  or  follows  trauma.  It 
is  frequent  in  some  localities  and  has  prevailed  extensively  in  epidemic 
form  among  new-born  children,  when  it  is  known  as  tetanus  or  trismus 
neonatorum.  It  is  more  common  in  hot  than  in  temperate  climates,  and 
in  the  colored  than  in  the  Caucasian  race.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  tetanus  following  confinement  and  in  tetanus  neonatorum.  In  cer* 
tain  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  more  than  one  half  of  the  mortality  among 
the  nc^ro  children  has  been  due  to  this  cause.  St.  Kilda,  one  of  the  west- 
ern Hebrides,  had  been  scourged  for  years  by  the  "eight  days'  sickness" 
amon^  the  new-])orn.  Of  125  cliildren,  84  died  within  fourteen  days  of 
birth.  Sinc-o  the  discover^'  of  the  tetanus  bacillus,  some  philanthropic  peo- 
ple in  Glasgow  sent  a  nurse  to  the  island,  who  taught  the  midwives  to  use 
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iodoform  on  the  navel.  The  disease  has  now  practically  disappeared 
(Turner).  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  there  is  an  injury  which  may  be  of 
the  most  trifling  character.  It  is  more  common  after  punctured  and  con- 
tused than  after  incised  wounds,  and  frequently  follows  those  of  the  hands 
and  feet.  The  symptoms  usually  appear  within  two  weeks  of  the  injury.  In 
«ome  military  campaigns  tetanus  has  prevailed  extensively,  but  in  others, 
as  in  the  late  civil  war,  the  cases  have  been  comparatively  few.  It  was 
formerly  thought  to  occur  after  exposure  or  after  sleeping  on  the  damp 
ground,  so-called  idiopathic  tetanus.  The  disease  has  occurred  after  pro- 
longed use  of  the  hjrpodermic  needle  to  inject  morphia  and  quinine. 

The  infectious  nature  of  tetanus  was  suggested  by  its  endemic  occur- 
rence and  from  the  manner  of  its  behavior  in  certain  institutions.  Vet- 
erinarians have  long  been  of  this  belief,  as  cases  are  apt  to  occur  together 
in  horses  in  one  stable.  On  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  where  formerly 
the  disease  was  very  prevalent,  it  is  now  rarely  seen. 

The  Tetanus  Badllns. — ^The  observations  of  Rosenbach,  Nicolaier,  and 
Kitasato  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  in  connection  with  the  disease  a 
specific  organism  which  can  be  isolated  and  cultivated.  Bacillus  tetani  is 
a  slender  rod,  which  may  grow  into  long  threads.  One  end  is  often  swollen 
and  occupied  by  a  spore.  It  is  motile,  grows  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
is  anaerobic.  The  bacilli  develop  at  the  site  of  the  wound  (and  do  not  in- 
vade the  blood  and  organs),  where  alone  the  toxine  is  manufactured.  With 
small  quantities  of  the  culture  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  to  animals, 
which  die  with  symptoms  of  tetanus.  The  poison  is  a  tox-albumin  of 
extraordinary  potency,  which  has  been  separated  by  Brieger  and  Cohn 
in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  virulent  poison  known. 
Whereas  the  fatal  dose  of  strychnine  for  a  man  weighing  70  kilos  is  from 
30  to  100  milligrammes,  that  of  the  tetanus  toxine  is  estimated  at  0.23 
milligramme.  Every  feature  of  the  disease  can  be  produced  by  it  experi- 
mentally without  the  presence  of  the  bacilli.  The  symptoms  do  not  develop 
immediately,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  poisons,  but  slowly,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  acts  only  after  undergoing  some  further  change  in  the 
body.  The  natural  home  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  is  the  soil  and  the  in- 
testinal canal  of  herbivorous  animals.  The  disease  can  be  produced  by 
inoculating  animals  with  garden  earth.  A  high  degree  of  antitoxic  im- 
munity can  be  conferred  on  animals,  which  then  yield  a  protective  serum. 
It  is,  however,  difiicult  to  cure  animals  with  this  serum  on  account  of 
the  combination  of  the  toxine  with  nerve-cells  by  the  time  symptoms 
appear. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — No  characteristic  lesions  have  been  found  in 
the  cord  or  in  the  brain.  Congestions  occur  in  different  parts,  and  peri- 
vascular exudations  and  granular  changes  in  the  nerve-cells  have  been 
found.  The  condition  of  the  wound  is  variable.  The  nerves  are  often 
found  injured,  reddened,  and  swollen.  In  the  tetanus  neonatorum  the  um- 
bilicus may  be  inflamed. 

SymptomB, — ^After  an  injury  the  disease  sets  in  usually  within  ten 
clays.     In  YandelFs  statistics  in  at  least  two  fifths,  and  in  Joseph  Jones's 
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in  four  fifths,  the  symptoms  occurred  before  the  fifteenth  day.  The  pir 
tient  complains  at  first  of  slight  stiffness  in  the  neck,  or  a  feeling  of  tidi- 
ness in  the  jaws,  or  difficulty  in  mastication.  Occasionally  chilly  feelings 
or  actual  rigors  may  precede  these  symptoms.  Gradually  a  tonic  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  these  parts  develops,  producing  the  condition  of  trismus 
or  lockjaw.  The  eyebrows  may  be  raised  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
drawn  out,  causing  the  so-called  sardonic  grin — risus  sardonicus.  In  chil- 
dren the  spasm  may  be  confined  to  these  parts.  Sometimes  the  attack 
is  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  and  diflSculty  in  swallow- 
ing— the  head-tetanus  of  Rose,  which  has  most  commonly  followed  injuries 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Gradually  the  process  extends 
and  involves  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Those  of  the  back  are  most  affected, 
so  that  during  the  spasm  the  unfortunate  victim  may  rest  upon  the  head 
and  heels — a  position  known  as  opisthotonos.  The  rectus  abdominalis  mus- 
cle has  been  torn  across  in  the  spasm.  The  entire  trunk  and  limbs  may 
be  perfectly  rigid — orthotonos.  Flexion  to  one  side  is  less  common — pleuro- 
thotonos;  while  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  may  cause  the  body 
to  be  bent  forward — emprosthotonos.  In  very  violent  attacks  the  thorax  is 
compressed,  the  respirations  are  rapid,  and  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  occur, 
causing  asphyxia.  The  paroxysms  last  for  a  variable  period,  but  even  in 
the  interv-als  the  relaxation  is  not  complete.  The  slightest  irritation  is 
sufficient  to  cause  a  spasm.  The  paroxysms  are  associated  with  agonizing 
pain,  and  the  patient  may  be  held  as  in  a  vice,  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
Usually  he  is  bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat.  The  temperature  may  remain 
normal  throughout,  or  show  only  a  slight  elevation  toward  the  close.  In 
other  cases  the  pyrexia  is  marked  from  the  outset;  the  temperature  reaches 
105''  or  10()°,  and  before  death  109°  or  110°.  In  rare  instances  it  may  go 
still  higher.  Death  either  occurs  during  the  paroxysm  from  heart-failure 
or  asphyxia,  or  is  due  to  exhaustion. 

The  cei)halic  tetanus  (Kopftetanvs  of  Bose)  originates  usually  from  a 
wound  on  one  side  of  the  head,  and  is  characterized  by  stiffness  of  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  and  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  on  the  same  side  as 
the  wound,  with  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

The  prognosis  is  good  in  the  chronic  cases;  of  these,  in  Willard's  table 
only  8  of  32  died;  but  in  the  acute  form,  of  45  cases,  only  4  recovered. 

Diagnosis. — Well-developed  cases  following  a  trauma  could  not  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  disease.  The  spasms  are  not  unlike  those  of 
strychnia-poisoning,  and  in  the  celebrated  Palmer  murder  trial  this  was 
the  ])lea  for  the  defence.  The  jaw-muscles,  however,  are  never  involved 
early,  if  at  all,  and  between  the  paroxysms  in  strychnia-poisoning  there 
is  no  rigidity.  In  tetany  the  distribution  of  the  spasm  at  the  extremities, 
the  ])eculiar  position,  the  greater  involvement  of  the  hands,  and  the  con- 
dition under  which  it  occurs,  are  sufficient  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  In 
doubtful  cases  cultures  should  be  made  from  the  pus  of  the  wound. 

Prognosis. — Two  of  the  Hippocratic  aphorisms  express  tersely  the 
general  prognosis  even  at  the  present  day:  "  The  spasm  supervening  on  a 
wound  is  fatal,''  and  "  such  persons  as  are  seized  with  tetanus  die  within 
four  days,  or  if  they  pass  these  they  recover." 
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The  mortality  in  the  traumatic  cases  is  not  less  than  80  per  cent  (Con- 
ner); in  the  idiopathic  cases  it  is  under  50  per  cent.  According  to  Yandell, 
the  mortality  is  greatest  in  children.  Favorable  indications  are:  late  onset 
of  the  attack,  localization  of  the  spasms  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaw, 
and  an  absence  of  fever. 

Treatment. — ^Local  treatment  of  the  wound  is  essential,  as  the  poison 
is  manufactured  here.  Tizzoni  advises  nitrate  of  silver  as  the  best  germi- 
cide for  the  tetanus  bacillus.  Thorough  excision  and  antiseptic  treatment 
should  be  carried  out.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room, 
absolutely  quiet,  and  attended  by  only  one  person.  All  possible  sources 
of  irritation  should  be  avoided.  Veterinarians  appreciate  the  importance 
of  this  complete  seclusion,  and  in  well-equipped  infirmaries  there  may  be 
seen  a  brick  padded  chamber  in  which  the  horses  are  treated. 

WTien  the  lockjaw  is  extreme  the  patient  may  not  be  able  to  take  food 
by  the  mouth,  under  which  circumstances  it  is  best  to  use  rectal  injections, 
or  to  feed  by  a  catheter  passed  through  the  nose.  The  spasm  should  be 
controlled  by  chloroform,  which  may  be  repeatedly  exhibited  at  inter\'als. 
It  is  more  satisfactory  to  keep  the  patient  thoroughly  under  the  influence 
of  morphia  given  hypodermically.  Chloral  hydrate,  bromide  of  potassium, 
Calabar  bean,  curara,  Indian  hemp,  belladonna,  and  other  drugs  have  been 
recommended,  and  recovery  occasionally  follows  their  use.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  value  of  the  blood-serum  therapy  in  this  disease.  Al- 
though tetanus  antitoxine  of  great  strength  can  be  obtained,  its  use  in  the 
treatment  of  human  tetanus  has  been  disappointing.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  in  the  subacute  cases,  but  here  the  prognosis  is  relatively  favor- 
able even  with  other  methods  of  treatment.  There  may  be  occasion  for  the 
prophylactic  use  of  the  antitoxine  in  man,  as  already  successfully  practised 
in  arresting  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  horses  occupying  infected  stables. 
Of  the  antitoxic  serum  20  to  30  cc.  may  be  used  for  the  first  dose  and  15 
to  20  cc.  every  five  or  ten  hours  after.  Tizzoni  advises  2.25  grammes  of 
his  antitoxine  for  the  first  dose  and  0.6  grammes  for  subsequent  doses. 


XXX.    GLANDERS    (Farcy). 

Deflxiition. — An  infectious  disease  of  the  horse,  communicated  occa- 
sionally to  man.  In  the  horse  it  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
nodules,  chiefly  in  the  nares  (glanders)  and  beneath  the  skin  (farcy). 

Etiology. — The  disease  belongs  to  the  infective  granulomata.  The 
local  manifestations  in  the  nostrils  and  the  skin  of  the  horse  are  due  to 
one  and  the  same  cause.  The  specific  germ,  Bacillus  mallei,  was  discovered 
by  LoeiBer  and  Schutz.  It  is  a  short,  non-motile  bacillus,  not  unlike  that 
of  tubercle,  but  exhibits  different  staining  reactions.  It  grows  readily  on 
the  ordinary  culture  media.  For  the  full  recognition  of  glanders  in  man 
we  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Rayer,  whose  monograph  remains  one  of 
the  best  descriptions  ever  given  of  the  disease.  Man  becomes  infected  by 
contact  with  diseased  animals,  and  usually  by  inoculation  on  an  abraded 
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surface  of  the  skin.  The  contagion  may  also  be  received  on  the  muconi 
membrane.  In  one  of  the  Montreal  cases  a  gentleman  was  probably  in- 
fected by  the  material  expelled  from  the  nostril  of  his  horse,  which  was 
not  suspected  of  having  the  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^As  in  the  horse,  the  disease  may  be  localized 
in  the  nose  (glanders)  or  beneath  the  skin  (farcy).  The  essential  lesion 
is  the  granulomatous  tumor,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  numeroiu 
lymphoid  and  epithelioid  cells,  among  and  in  which  are  seen  the  glanden 
bacilli.  These  nodular  masses  tend  to  break  down  rapidly,  and  on  the 
mucous  membrane  result  in  ulcers,  while  beneath  the  skin  they  form  ab- 
scesses.   The  glanders  nodules  may  also  occur  in  the  internal  organs. 

Symptoms. — ^An  acute  and  a  chronic  form  of  glanders  may  be  recog- 
nized in  man,  and  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form  of  farcy. 

Acute  Olanders. — The  period  of  incubation  is  rarely  more  than  three 
or  four  days.  There  are  signs  of  general  febrile  disturbance.  At  the  site 
of  infection  there  are  swelling,  redness,  and  lymphangitis.  Within  two  or 
three  days  there  is  involvement  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the 
nodules  break  down  rapidly  to  ulcers,  and  there  is  a  muco-purulent  dis- 
charge. An  eruption  of  papules,  which  rapidly  become  pustules,  breaks 
out  over  the  face  and  about  the  joints.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  variola. 
This  was  carefully  studied  by  Rayer  and  is  figured  in  his  monograph.  In 
a  Montreal  case  this  copious  eruption  led  the  attending  physician  to  sus- 
pect small-pox,  and  the  patient  was  isolated.  There  is  great  swelling  of 
the  nose.  The  ulceration  may  go  on  to  necrosis,  in  which  case  the  discharge 
is  very  offensive.  The  lymph-glands  of  the  neck  are  usually  much  en- 
larged. Subacute  pneumonia  is  very  apt  to  develop.  This  form  runs  its 
course  in  about  eight  or  ten  days,  and  is  invariably  fatal. 

Chronic  glanders  is  rare  and  difficult  to  diagnose,  as  it  is  usually  mis- 
taken for  a  chronic  coryza.  There  are  ulcers  in  the  nose,  and  often  laryn- 
geal sym])toms.  It  may  last  for  months,  or  even  longer,  and  recovery  some- 
times takes  place.  Tedeschi  has  described  a  case  of  chronic  osteomyelitis, 
due  to  the  bacillus  mallei,  which  was  followed  by  a  fatal  glanders  menin- 
gitis. The  diagnosis  may  be  extremely  difficult.  In  such  cases  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  secretion,  or  of  cultures  upon  agar-agar  made  from  the  secre- 
tion, should  be  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  male  guinea-pig. 
At  the  end  of  two  days,  in  positive  cases,  the  testicles  are  found  to  be 
swollen  and  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  reddened.  The  testicles  continue  to 
increase  in  size,  and  finally  suppurate.  Death  takes  place  after  the  lapse 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  generalized  glanders  nodules  are  found  in  the 
viscera.  The  use  of  mallein  for  diagnostic  purposes  is  highly  recommended. 
The  princi])les  and  methods  of  application  are  the  same  as  for  tuberculin. 

Acute  farcy  in  man  results  usually  from  the  inoculation  of  the  virus 
into  the  skin.  There  is  an  intense  local  reaction  with  a  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation. The  lym])haties  are  early  affected,  and  along  their  course 
there  are  nodular  subcutaneous  enlargements,  the  so-called  farcy  buds, 
which  may  rapidly  go  on  to  suppuration.  There  are  pains  and  swelling 
in  the  joints  and  abscesses  may  form  in  the  muscles.  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  an  acute  infection,  almost  like  an  acute  septicaemia.    The  nose  is 
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aot  involve*!  anrT  the  superficial  skin  eruption  is  not  common.    The  bacilli 
ikBve  been  found  in  the  urine  in  aeute  cases  in  man  and  animals, 
K     The  dii^ease  is  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cades,  usually  in  from 
Krelve  to  fifteen  days, 

Ckronie  farcy  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  localized  tumors,  nsn- 
ully  in  the  extremities.  These  tumors  break  down  into  abscesses,  and  sonie- 
times  form  deep  ulcers,  without  much  inilammatory  reaction  anrl  without 
epeeial  involvement  of  the  lymphatics.  The  disease  may  last  for  months 
or  even  years*  Death  may  result  from  pyiemia,  or  occasionally  acute  glan- 
deiB  develops.  The  celebrated  French  veterinarian  Bouley  had  it  and  re- 
covered. 

The  disease  is  transmissible  also  from  man  to  man.  Washerwomen 
■ive  been  infected  from  the  clothes  of  a  patient.  In  the  diagnosis  of  this 
affection  the  occupation  is  very  important.  Nowadays,  in  cases  of  doubt, 
the  iooculation  should  be  made  in  animals,  as  in  this  way  the  disease  can 

t  readily  determined.  Hallein,  a  product  of  the  growth  of  the  bacilli,  is 
w  used  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  glanders  in  animals.  Several  in- 
stances of  cured  glanders  have  been  reported  in  animals  treated  with  small 
■pd  repejitet]  doses  of  mallein  (Pilavios^  Babes). 

■  ^  Treatmexit. — If  seen  early,  the  wound  should  be  either  cut  out  or 
Hioroughly  destroyed  by  caustics  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied.    The 
^rcT  buds  should  be  early  opened.    In  the  acute  eases  there  is  very  little 
hope.    In  the  chronic  cases  recovery  is  possible,  though  often  tedious* 
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DeflnitloZL* — A  chronic  infective  disorder  produced  by  the  actino- 

or  ray- fungus,  Strepiothrix  adutomtfces. 

EtiDLogy. — The  diseai^e  is  widespread  among  cattle,  and  occurs  also 

the  pig.    It  was  first  described  by  Bollinger  in  the  ox,  in  which  it  forms 

^alTection  known  in  this  country  as  "big-jaw\"    Examples  of  the  dis- 

mere  common  in  the  cattle  killed  at  the  abattoir  in  Montreal*    In  man 

it  waii  mentioned  by  von  Ijangenbeck,  Avho  observed  the  "  sulphur  grains  " 

hID  the  chaTseteristic  purulent  material.     The  first  accurate  description  of 

Bite  di^^ee  was  given  by  James  Israel,  and  subsequently  Ponfick  insisted 

Tipon  the  identity  of  the  disease  in  man  and  cattle. 

In  this  country  to  ilay  1,  1808,  about  41  cases  have  been  recognized 
<Htihrali);  in  England  the  disease  is  rare.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Ger- 
many and  Kussia.  To  the  end  of  1892  about  450  cases  had  been  described 
(Leith,  Edinburgh  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii).  It  is  nearly  three  times  as 
common  in  men  as  in  women. 

The  parasite  l>elongs  probably  to  tlie  Sirepiothrlx  group  of  bacteria. 
In  both  man  and  cattle  it  can  be  seen  in  the  pus  from  the  affected  region 
as  yellomish  or  opaque  granules  from  one  Iialf  to  two  millimetres  in  diam- 
eter, which  are  made  up  of  cocci  and  radiating  threads^  which  present 
imllioas,  chih-like  terminations.  The  youngest  granules  are  gray  in  color 
Eld  semj-translucent;  in  these  the  bulbous  extremities  are  wanting.  It 
15 
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was  shown  by  Bostrom  that  the  clubbed  ends  are  the  result  of  a  hyaline, 
degenerative  change  taking  place  in  the  sheaths  of  the  filaments.  The 
organism  is  strikingly  pleomorphic. 

The  parasite  has  been  successfully  cultivated,  and  the  disease  has  been 
inoculated  both  with  the  natural  and  artificially  grown  organism. 

The  Mode  of  Infection. — There  is  no  evidence  of  direct  infection  with  the 
flesh  or  milk  of  diseased  animals.  The  streptothrix  has  not  been  detected 
outside  the  body.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  it  is  taken  in  with  the 
food.  The  site  of  infection  in  a  majority  of  cases  in  man  and  animals  is 
in  the  mouth  or  neighboring  passages.  In  the  cow,  possibly  also  in  maiu 
barley,  oats,  and  rye  have  been  carriers  of  the  germ. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  earliest  stages  of  its  growth  the  para- 
site gives  rise  to  a  small  granulation  tumor  not  unlike  that  produced  by 
Bacillus  tuberculosis,  which  contains,  in  addition  to  small  round  cell?, 
epithelioid  elements  and  giant  cells.  After  it  reaches  a  certain  size  there 
is  great  proliferation  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  and  the  growth 
may,  particularly  in  the  jaw,  look  like,  and  was  long  mistaken  for,  osteo- 
sarcoma. Finally  suppuration  occurs,  which  in  man,  according  to  Israel, 
may  be  produced  directly  by  the  streptothrix  itself. 
..  Clinical  Forms.— (a)  Alimentary  Canal. — Israel  is  said  to  have 
found  the  fungus  in  the  cavities  of  carious  teeth.  The  jaw  has  been  af- 
fected in  a  number  of  cases  in  man.  The  patient  comes  under  observation 
with  swelling  of  one  side  of  the  face,  or  with  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
jaw  which  may  simulate  sarcoma. 

The  tongue  has  been  involved  in  several  cases,  showing  small  growths^ 
either  primary  or  following  disease  of  the  jaw.  In  the  intestines  the  disease 
may  occur  either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  affection.  Cases  have  been 
reported  of  pericsecal  abscess  due  to  the  germ.  An  actinomycotic  appen- 
dicitis has  been  described;  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  large  intestine 
with  metastases  has  also  been  described.  Bansom  has  found  the  actinomyce* 
in  the  stools.  The  liver  may  be  affected  primarily,  as  in  the  case  reported 
by  Sharkey  and  Acland.  The  actinomycotic  abscesses  present  a  reticular 
or  honeycomb-like  arrangement  (Leith). 

(b)  Pulmonary  Actinomycosis. — In  September,  1878,  James  Israel  de- 
scribed a  remarkable  mycotic  disease  of  the  lungs,  which  subsequent  ob- 
servation showed  to  be  the  affection  described  the  year  before  by  Bollinger 
in  cattle.  Since  that  date  many  instances  have  been  reported  in  which 
the  lungs  were  affected.  It  is  a  chronic  infectious  pulmonarj"  disorder, 
characterized  by  cough,  fever,  wasting,  and  a  muco-purulent,  sometimes 
fd'tid,  ex]>eetoration.  The  lesions  are  unilateral  in  a  majority  of  the  ease*. 
Hodenjjyl  classifies  them  in  three  groups:  (1)  Lesions  of  chronic  bron- 
oliitis:  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  by  the  presence  of  the  actinomyces 
in  tlie  s]»utiim.  (2)  ^liliarA'  actinomycosis,  closely  resembling  miliars  tuber- 
cle, but  the  nodules  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  groups  of  fungi,  surroimded 
by  granulation  tissue.  Tliis  form  of  pulmonary  actinomycosis  is  not  in- 
frcqiu'Ut  in  oxon  with  advanced  disease  of  the  jaw  or  adjacent  structures. 
C^)  The  cast's  in  wliicli  there  is  more  extensive  destructive  disease  of  the 
lungs,  broncho-pneumonia,  interstitial  changes,  and  abscesses,  the  latter 
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forming  cavities  large  enough  to  be  diagnosed  during  life.  Actinomycotic 
lesions  of  other  organs  are  often  present  in  connection  with  the  pulmonary 
disease;  erosion  of  the  vertebrae,  necrosis  of  the  ribs  and  sternum,  with 
node-like  formations,  subcutaneous  abscesses,  and  occasionally  metastases  in 
all  parts  of  the  body. 

Symptoms, — The  fever  is  of  an  irregular  type  and  depends  largely  on 
the  existence  of  suppuration.  The  cough  is  an  important  symptom,  and 
the  diagnosis  in  18  of  the  cases  was  made  during  life  by  the  discovery  of 
the  actinomyces.  Death  results  usually  with  septic  symptoms.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  a  condition  simulating  typhoid  fever.  The  average  duration 
of  the  disease  was  ten  months.  Recovery  is  very  rare.  Clinically  the  dis- 
ease closely  resembles  certain  forms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  of  foetid 
bronchitis.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  examination  of  the  sputum 
that,  as  Bizzozero  mentions,  certain  degenerated  epithelial  cells  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  organism.  The  radiating  leptothrix  threads  about  the 
epithelium  of  the  mouth  sometimes  present  a  striking  resemblance. 

{c)  Gutaneoos  Aetinomycosis. — In  several  instances  in  connection  \vith 
chronic  ulcerative  diseases  of  the  skin  the  ray-fungus  has  been  found.  It 
is  a  very  chronic  affection  resembling  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  associated 
with  the  development  of  tumors  which  suppurate  and  leave  open  sores, 
which  may  remain  for  years. 

(d)  Cerebral  Aotinomycosis. — Bollinger  has  reported  an  instance  of 
primary  disease  of  the  brain.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  tumor.  A 
second  remarkable  case  has  been  reported  by  Gamgee  and  Delepine.  The 
patient  was  admitted  to  St.  George's  Hospital  with  left-sided  pleural  effu- 
sion. At  the  post  mortem  three  pints  of  purulent  fluid  were  found  in  the 
left  pleura;  there  was  an  actinomycotic  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  in  the 
brain  there  were  abscesses  in  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobes  which  contained  the  mycelium,  but  no  clubs.  A  third  case,  reported 
by  0.  B.  Keller,  had  empyema  necessitatis,  which  was  opened  and  actino- 
mycetes  were  found  in  the  pus.  Subsequently  she  had  Jacksonian  epilepsy, 
for  which  she  was  trephined  twice  and  abscesses  opened,  which  contained 
actinomyces  grains.    Death  occurred  after  the  second  operation. 

DiagnoldB. — The  disease  is  in  reality  a  chronic  pyaemia.  The  only 
test  is  the  presence  of  the  actinomyces  in  the  pus.  Metastases  may  occur 
as  in  pyaemia  and  in  tumors.  The  tendency,  however,  is  rather  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  local  purulent  affection  which  erodes  the  bones  and  is  very 
destructive.  In  cattle  the  disease  may  cause  metastases  without  any  suppura- 
tion; thus  in  a  Montreal  case  the  jaw  and  tongue  were  the  seat  of  the  most 
extensive  disease  with  very  slight  suppuration,  while  the  lungs  presented 
numbers  of  secondary  growths  containing  the  organisms. 

Treatment. — This  is  largely  surgical  and  is  practically  that  of  py- 
aemia. Incision  of  the  abscess,  removal  of  the  dead  bone,  and  thorough 
irrigation  are  appropriate  measures.  Thomassen  has  recommended  iodide 
of  potassium,  which,  in  doses  of  from  40  to  60  grains  daily,  has  proved 
curative  in  a  number  of  recent  cases. 
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XXXII.   SYPHILIS. 

Deflnition. — ^A  specific  j^isease  of^sJoiiL-**^^^"^^^;  propagated  by  m* 
oculation  (acquired  syphilis),  or^  by  hisreditary  transmission  (congenital 
syphilis).  /In  the  acquired  form  the  site  of  inoculationJifiCfiinfia-thfi_fiatj)f 
a. special  tissue  change — primary  /egton.j Within^ two, or  thr^  months  con- 
stitutional symptoms  develop,  with  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes— secondary  lesions,^^  After  a  period  of  Fi^Tifl^q  nr  yfayg  g^ranulom- 
atous  growths  develop  in  the  viscera,  muscles,  bonea^  or  skin — terRartf 
lesions.  And,  finally,  there  are  certain  diseases,  as  tabes  and  general  pargia. 
which  are  peculiarly  prone  to  develop  on  the  syphilitic  soil — para-  ojLja^ 
$j^pbMiiic^Q^ction8, 

I.  Genebal  Etiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

The  nature  of  the  virus  is  still  doubtful.  Lustgarten  found  in  the 
hard  chancre  and  in  gummata  a  rod-shaped  bacillus  of  3  or  4  /a  in  length, 
which  he  claims  is  specific  and  peculiar  to  the  disease.  This  organism 
closely  resembles  the  smegma  bacillus,  which  is  found  beneath  the  prepuce, 
but  from  its  occurrence  in  gummatous  growths  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
they  can  be  identical.  Further  observations  are  required  before  the  ques- 
tion can  be  considered  settled. 

Syphilis  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  ^jinn^^  ^^  frflngmittpd  in  the  loyer 
animals.    All  are  susceptible  to  the  contagion,  and  it  occurs  at  all  ages. 

Modes  of  Infection. — (1)  In  a  large  majority  of  all  cases  the  disease  is 
trani?mitted  by  sexual  congress,  but  the  designation  venereal  disease  {lues 
venerea)  is  not  always  correct,  as  there  are  many  other  modes  of  inoculation. 

(2)  Accidental  Infection. — In  surgical  and  in  midwifery  practice  phy- 
sicians are  not  infrequently  inoculated.  It  is  surprising  that  such  acci- 
dents are  not  more  common.  General  infection  may  occur  without  a  local 
sore,  ilidwifery  chancres  are  usually  on  the  fingers,  but  I  have  met  with 
one  instance  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  lip  chancre  is  the  most  common 
of  these  erratic  or  extra-genital  forms,  and  may  be  acquired  in  many  ways 
apart  from  direct  infection.  Mouth  and  tonsillar  sores  result  as  a  rule 
from  impro})er  practices.  Wet-nurses  are  sometimes  infected  on  the  nipple, 
and  it  occasionally  happens  that  relatives  of  the  child  are  accidentally  con- 
taminated. One  of  the  most  lamentable  forms  of  accidental  infection  is  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  in  humanized  vaccine  lymph.  This,  however, 
is  extremely  rare.  The  conditions  under  which  it  occurs  have  been  already 
referred  to  (see  Vaccination). 

(3)  Hereditary  Transmission. — This  may  be,  and  is,  most  common 
from  {»/)  tlie  father,  the  mother  being  healthy  (sperm  inheritance).  It  is, 
unfortunntely,  an  every-day  ex])erience  to  see  cases  of  congenital  syphilis 
in  whirh  tlie  infection  is  clearly  ])aternal.  A  syphilitic  father  may,  how- 
ever. be«:t*t  a  healthy  cliild,  even  when  the  disease  is  fresh  and  full-blown. 
On  the  <nher  hand,  in  very  rare  instances,  a  man  may  have  had  syphiUs 
when  yo\in«i,  undergo  treatment,  and  for  years  present  no  signs  of  disease, 
and  yet  his  first-born  may  show  ver\*  characteristic  lesions.    Happily,  in  i 
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large  majority  of  instances,  when  the  treatment  has  been  thorough,  the 
offspring  escape.  The  closer  the  begetting  to  the  primary  sore,  the  greater 
the  chance  of  infection.  A  man  with  tertiary  lesions  may  beget  healthy 
children.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  with  judicious  treatment 
the  transmissive  power  rarely  exceeds  three  or  four  years. 

(b)  Maternal  transmission  (germ  inheritance).  It  is  a  remarkable  and 
interesting  fact  that  a  woman  who  has  borne  a  syphilitic  child  is  herself 
immune,  and  cannot  be  infected,  though  she  may  present  no  signs  of  the 
disease.  This  is  known  as  CoUes*  law,  and  was  thus  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished Dublin  surgeon:  "  That  a  child  bom  of  a  mother  who  is  without 
obvious  venereal  symptoms,  and  which,  without  being  exposed  to  any 
infection  subsequent  to  its  birth,  shows  this  disease  when  a  few  weeks  old, 
this  child  will  infect  the  most  healthy  nurse,  whether  she  suckle  it,  or 
merely  handle  and  dress  it;  and  yet  this  child  is  never  known  to  infect  its 
own  mother,  even  though  she  suckle  it  while  it  has  venereal  ulcers  of  the 
lips  and  tongue.'*  In  a  majority  of  these  cases  the  mother  has  received  a 
sort  of  protective  inoculation,  without  having  had  actual  manifestations  of 
the  disease. 

A  woman  with  acquired  syphilis  is  liable  to  bear  infected  children. 
The  father  may  not  be  affected.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  both 
parents  are  diseased,  the  one  having  infected  the  other,  in  which  case  the 
chances  of  foetal  infection  are  greatly  increased. 

(c)  Placental  transmission.  The  mother  may  be  infected  after  con- 
ception, in  which  case  the  child  may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily,  born  syph- 
ilitic. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  primary  lesion,  or  chancre,  shows:  (a)  A  dif- 
fuse infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  with  small,  round  cells,  (h) 
Larger  epithelioid  cells,  (c)  Giant  cells,  (d)  The  Lustgarten  bacilli,  in 
small  numbers,  (e)  Changes  in  the  small  arteries  and  veins,  chiefly  thick- 
ening of  the  intima,  and  alterations  in  the  nerve-fibres  going  to  the  part 
(Berkley).  The  sclerosis  is  due  in  part  to  this  acute  obliterative  endart- 
eritis. Associated  with  the  initial  lesions  are  changes  in  the  adjacent 
lymph-glands,  which  undergo  hyperplasia,  and  finally  become  indurated. 

The  secondary  lesions  of  syphilis  are  too  varied  for  description  here. 
They  consist  of  condylomata,  skin  eruptions,  affections  of  the  eye,  etc. 

The  tertiary  lesions  consist  of  circumscribed  tumors  known  as  gum- 
mata,  and  of  an  arteritis,  which,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

Oummata. — Syphilomata  develop  in  the  bones  or  periosteum — here 
they  are  called  nodes — in  the  muscles,  skin,  brain,  lung,  liver,  kidneys, 
heart,  testes,  and  adrenals.  They  vary  in  size  from  small,  almost  micro- 
scopic, bodies  to  large,  solid  tumors  from  3  to  5  cm.  in  diameter.  They 
are  usually  firm  and  hard,  but  in  the  skin  and  on  the  mucous  membranes 
they  tend  to  break  down  rapidly  and  ulcerate.  On  cross-section  a  medium- 
sized  gumma  has  a  grayish-white,  homogeneous  appearance,  presenting 
in  the  centre  a  firm,  caseous  substance,  and  at  the  periphery  a  translucent, 
fibrous  tissue.  Often  there  are  groups  of  three  or  more  surrounded  by 
dense  sclerotic  tissue. 

The  arteritis  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  section. 
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II.  Acquired  Syphilis. 

Primary  Stage. — This  extends  from  the  appearance  of  the  initial  sore 
until  the  onset  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  and  has  a  variable  dura- 
tion of  from  six  to  twelve  weeks.  The  initial  sore  appears  within  a  month 
after  inoculation,  and  it  first  shows  itself  as  a  small  red  papule^  which 
gradually  enlarges  and  breaks  in  the  centre,  leaving  a  small  nicer.  The 
tissue  about  this  becomes  indurated  so  that  it  ultimately  has  a  gristly,  car- 
tilaginous consistence — ^hence  the  name,  hard  or  indurated  chancre.  The 
size  attained  is  variable,  and  when  small  the  sore  may  be  overlooked,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  just  within  the  urethra.  The  glands  in  the  lymph-district 
of  the  chancre  enlarge  and  become  hard.  Suppuration  both  in  the  initial 
lesion  and  in  the  glands  may  occur  as  a  secondary  change.  The  general 
condition  of  the  patient  in  this  stage  is  good.  There  may  be  no  fever  and 
no  impairment  of  health. 

Secondary  Stage.  — The  first  constitutional  symptoms  are  usuall}*  mani- 
fested within  three  months  of  the  appearance  of  the  primary  sore.  They 
rarely  develop  earlier  than  the  sixth  or  later  than  the  twelfth  week.  The 
symptoms  are:  (a)  Fever,  slight  or  intense,  and  very  variable  in  charac- 
ter. A  mild  continuous  pyrexia  is  not  uncommon,  the  temperature  not 
rising  above  101°.  The  fever  may  have  a  distinctly  remittent  character; 
but  the  most  remarkable  and  puzzling  type,  which  is  very  apt  to  lead  to 
error  in  diagnosis,  is  the  intermittent  syphilitic  fever.  It  may  come  on 
within  a  month  after  exposure  and  rise  to  104°  or  105°,  with  oscilla- 
tions of  5°  or  6°  (Yeo).  A  remarkable  case  is  reported  by  Sidnej 
Phillips,  in  which  pyrexia  persisted  for  months,  with  paroxysms  resem- 
bling in  all  respects  tertian  ague,  and  which  resisted  quinine  and  yielded 
promptly  to  mercurj'  and  potassium  iodide.  Although  usually  a  secondari 
manifestation,  the  fever  of  syphilis  may  occur  late  in  the  disease.  Prac- 
titioners are  scarcely  alive  to  the  frequency  and  importance  of  syphilitic 
fever.  Janeway  has  called  attention  to  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  had  been  made. 

(b)  Ancemia, — In  many  cases  the  syphilitic  poison  causes  a  pronounced 
anaemia  which  gives  to  the  face  a  muddy  pallor,  and  there  may  even  be  a 
light-yellow  tingeing  of  the  conjunctivae  or  of  the  skin,  a  hsBmatogenous 
icterus.  This  syphilitic  cachexia  may  in  some  instances  be  extreme.  The 
red  blood-corpuscles  do  not  show  any  special  alterations.  The  blood-count 
may  fall  to  three  millions  per  cubic  millimetre,  or  even  lower.  The  anaemia 
may  develop  suddenly.  In  a  case  of  syphilitic  arthritis  in  a  young  girl 
following  three  or  four  inunctions  of  mercury  the  blood-count  fell  below 
two  millions  per  cubic  millimetre  in  a  few  days. 

(r)  Cutaneous  Lesions. — The  earliest  and  most  common  is  a  macular 
sijphiUtle  or  st/philitic  roseola,  which  occurs  on  the  trunk,  and  on  the  front  of 
the  arms.  The  face  is  often  exempt.  The  spots,  which  are  reddish-brown 
and  syninu'trically  arran^red,  persist  Tor  a  week  or  two.  There  may  be  mul- 
tijjle  relapses  of  ro^ieola, sometimes  at  long  intervals, even  eleven  years (Four- 
nier).  The  papular  sijphilide,  which  forms  acne-like  indurations  about  the 
face  and  trunk,  is  often  arranged  in  groups.    Other  forms  are  the  pustular 
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Tosh,  which  may  so  closely  simulate  variola  that  the  patient  may  be  sent  to 
4i  small-pox  hospital.  A  squamous  syphilide  occurs,  not  unlike  ordinary 
psoriasis,  except  that  the  scales  are  less  abundant.  The  rash  is  more  copper- 
■colored  and  not  specially  confined  to  the  extensor  surfaces. 

In  the  moist  regions  of  the  skin,  such  as  the  perinseum  and  groins,  the 
axillae,  between  the  toes,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  the  so-called 
mucous  patches  develop,  which  are  flat,  warty  outgrowths,  with  well-defined 
margins  and  surfaces  covered  with  a  grayish  secretion.  They  are  among 
the  most  distinctive  lesions  of  syphilis. 

Frequently  the  hair  falls  out  (alopecia),  either  in  patches  or  by  a  gen- 
•eral  thinning.    Occasionally  the  nails  become  affected  (syphilitic  onychia). 

(d)  Mucous  Lesions. — With  the  fever  and  the  roseolous  rash  the  throat 
and  mouth  become  sore.  The  pharyngeal  mucosa  is  hyperaemic,  the  ton- 
sils are  swollen  and  often  present  small,  kidney-shaped  ulcers  with  grayish - 
white  borders.  Mucous  patches  are  seen  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  cheeks 
and  on  the  tongue  and  lips.  Sometimes  on  the  tongue  there  are  whitish 
€pots  (leucomata),  which  are  seen  most  frequently  in  smokers,  and  which 
Hutchinson  regards  as  the  joint  result  of  syphilitic  glossitis  and  the  irri- 
tation of  hot  tobacco-smoke.  Hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  produces  the  syphilitic  warts  or  condylo- 
mata which  are  most  frequent  about  the  vulva  and  anus. 

(e)  Other  Lesions, — Iritis  is  common,  and  usually  affects  one  eye  be- 
fore the  other.  It  develops  in  from  three  to  six  months  after  the  chancre. 
There  may  be  only  slight  ciliary  congestion  in  mild  cases,  but  in  severer 
forms  there  is  great  pain,  and  the  condition  is  serious  and  demands  care- 
ful management.  Choroiditis  and  rettJiitis  are  rare  secondary  symptoms. 
Ear  affections  are  not  common  in  the  secondary  stage,  but  instances  are 
found  in  which  sudden  deafness  develops,  which  may  be  due  to  labyrinth- 
ine disease;  more  commonly  the  impaired  hearing  is  due  to  the  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  throat  to  the  middle  ear.  Epididymitis  and 
parotitis  are  rare.    Jaundice  may  occur,  the  icterus  syphiliticum  precox, 

Tertiaiy  Stage. — ^No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
lesions  of  the  secondary  and  those  of  the  tertiary  period;  and,  indeed,  in 
•exceptional  cases,  manifestations  which  usually  appear  late  may  set  in  even 
before  the  primary  sore  has  properly  healed.  The  special  affections  of  this 
stage  are  certain  skin  eruptions,  gummatous  growths  in  the  viscera,  and 
amyloid  degenerations. 

(a)  The  late  syphilides  show  a  greater  tendency  to  ulceration  and  de- 
struction of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  so  that  in  healing  scars  are  left. 
They  are  also  more  scattered  and  seldom  symmetrical.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  tertiary  syphilides  is  nipia,  the  dry  stratified  crusts 
of  which  cover  an  ulcer  which  involves  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  and 
in  healing  leaves  a  scar. 

(b)  Oummata. — These  may  develop  in  the  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue, 
muscles,  or  internal  organs.  The  general  character  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. When  they  develop  in  the  skin  they  tend  to  break  down  and 
ulcerate,  leaving  ugly  sores  which  heal  with  difficulty.  In  the  solid  organs 
they  undergo  fibroid  transformation  and  produce  puckering  and  deformity. 
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On  the  mucous  membranes  these  tertiary  lesions  lead  to  ulceration^  in  the 
healing  of  which  cicatrices  are  formed;  thus,  in  the  larynx  great  narrow- 
ing may  result,  and  in  the  rectum  ulceration  with  fibroid  thickening  and 
retraction  may  lead  to  stricture.     Gummatous  ulcers  may  be  infective. 

(c)  Amyloid  Degeneration, — Syphilis  plays  a  most  important  role  in 
the  production  of  this  affection.  Of  244  instances  analyzed  by  Fagge,  7S 
had  syphilis,  and  of  these  42  had  no  bone  lesions.  It  follows  the  acquired 
form  and  is  very  common  in  association  with  rectal  syphilis  in  women.  In 
congenital  lues  amyloid  degeneration  is  rare. 

(d)  Para-  or  Metasyphilitic  Affections. — Certain  disorders  not  actually 
syphilitic,  yet  so  closely  connected  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  have 
had  the  disease,  are  termed  by  Fournier  parasyphilitic  (Les  Affections 
Parasyphilitiques,  1894).  These  affections  are  not  exclusively  and  nece^- 
sarily  caused  by  syphilis,  and  they  are  not  influenced  by  specific  treatment. 
The  chief  of  them  are  locomotor  ataxia,  dementia  paralytica,  certain  type* 
of  epilepsy,  and,  we  may  add,  arterio-sclerosis. 

III.  Congenital  Syphilis. 

With  the  exception  of  the  primary  sore,  every  feature  of  the  acquired 
disease  may  be  seen  in  the  congenital  form. 

The  intra-uterine  conditions  leading  to  the  death  of  the  foetus  do  not 
here  concern  us.  The  child  may  be  bom  healthy-looking,  or  with  well- 
marked  evidences  of  the  disease.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  former 
is  the  case,  and  within  the  first  month  or  two  the  signs  of  the  disease 
appear. 

Symptoms. — (a)  At  Birth, — When  the  disease  exists  at  birth  the  child 
is  feebly  developed  and  wasted,  and  a  skin  eruption  is  usually  present, 
commonly  in  the  form  of  bullae  about  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  on  the 
hands  and  feet  (pemphigus  neonatorum).  The  child  snuffles,  the  lips  are 
ulcerated,  the  angles  of  the  mouth  fissured,  and  there  is  enlargement  of 
the  liver  and  spleen.  The  bone  symptoms  may  be  marked,  and  the  epiphy- 
ses may  even  be  separated.  In  such  cases  the  children  rarely  survive 
long. 

(h)  Early  Manifestations. — When  bom  healthy  the  child  thrives,  is  fat 
and  plump,  and  shows  no  abnormity  whatever;  then  from  the  fourth  to 
the  eighth  week,  rarely  later,  a  nasal  catarrh  develops,  syphilitic  rhinitiSy 
which  imj)edes  respiration,  and  produces  the  characteristic  symptom  which 
has  given  the  name  snuffles  to  the  disease.  The  discharge  may  be  sero- 
purulent  or  bloody.  The  child  nurses  with  great  difficulty.  In  severe  cases 
ulceration  takes  place  with  necrosis  of  the  bone,  leading  to  a  depression 
at  the  root  of  the  nose  and  a  deformity  characteristic  of  congenital  syphilis. 
This  coryza  may  be  mistaken  at  first  for  an  ordinary  catarrh,  but  the  co- 
existence of  other  manifestations  usually  makes  the  diagnosis  clear.  The 
disease  may  extend  into  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  middle  ears  and  lead 
to  deafness. 

The  cutaneous  lesions  develop  with  or  shortly  after  the  onset  of  the 
snuffles.    The  skin  often  has  a  sallow,  earthy  hue.    The  eruptions  are  first 
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noticed  about  the  nates.  There  may  be  an  erythema  or  an  eezematous 
condition,  but  more  commonly  there  are  irregular  reddish-brown  patches 
with  well-defined  edges.  A  papular  syphilide  in  this  region  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Fissures  develop  about  the  lips,  either  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  or  in  the  median  line.  These  rhagades,  as  they  are  called,  are  very 
characteristic.  There  may  be  marked  ulceration  of  the  muco-cutaneous 
surfaces.  The  secretions  from  these  mouth  lesions  are  very  virulent,  and 
it  is  from  this  source  that  the  wet-nurse  is  usually  infected.  Not  only  the 
nurse,  but  members  of  the  family,  may  be  contaminated.  There  are  in- 
stances in  which  other  children  have  been  accidentally  inoculated  from 
a  syphilitic  infant.  The  hair  of  the  head  or  of  the  eyebrows  may  fall  out. 
The  syphilitic  onychia  is  not  uncommon.  Enlargement  of  the  glands  is 
not  so  frequent  in  the  congenital  as  in  the  acquired  disease.  When  the 
cutaneous  lesions  are  marked,  the  contiguous  glands  can  usually  be  felt. 
As  pointed  out  by  Gee,  the  spleen  is  enlarged  in  many  cases.  The  condi- 
tion may  persist  for  a  long  time.  Enlargement  of  the  liver,  though  often 
present,  is  less  significant,  since  in  infants  it  may  be  due  to  various  causes. 
These  are  among  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis,  and 
usually  develop  between  the  third  and  twelfth  weeks.  Frequently  they 
are  preceded  by  a  period  of  restlessness  and  wakefulness,  particularly  at 
night.  Some  authors  have  described  a  peculiar  syphilitic  cry,  high-pitched 
and  harsh.  Among  rarer  manifestations  are  haemorrhages — ^the  syphilis 
h(Emorrhagi<;a  neonatorum.  The  bleeding  may  be  subcutaneous,  from  the 
mucous  surfaces,  or,  when  early,  from  the  umbilicus.  All  of  such  cases, 
however,  are  not  syphilitic,  and  the  disease  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  acute  hsemoglobinuria  of  new-born  infants,  which  Winckel  describes 
as  occurring  in  epidemic  form,  and  which  is  probably  an  acute  infectioua 
disorder. 

(c)  Late  Manifestations. — Children  with  congenital  syphilis  rarely 
thrive.  Usually  they  present  a  wizened,  wasted  appearance,  and  a  pre- 
maturely aged  face.  In  the  cases  which  recover,  the  general  nutrition 
may  remain  good  and  the  child  may  show  no  further  manifestations  of 
the  disease;  commonly,  however,  at  the  period  of  second  dentition  or  at 
puberty  the  disease  reappears.  Although  the  child  may  have  recovered 
from  the  early  lesions,  it  does  not  develop  like  other  children.  Growth  is 
slow,  development  tardy,  and  there  are  facial  and  cranial  characteristics 
which  often  render  the  disease  recognizable  at  a  glance.  A  young  man  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  may  neither  look  older  nor  be  more  developed  than  a 
boy  of  ten  or  twelve.  Foumier  describes  this  condition  as  infantilism. 
The  forehead  is  prominent,  the  frontal  eminences  are  marked,  and  the 
skull  may  be  very  asymmetrical.  The  bridge  of  the  nose  is  depressed,  the 
tip  retrousse.  The  lips  are  often  prominent,  and  there  are  striated  lines 
running  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  The  teeth  are  deformed  and  may 
present  appearances  which  Jonathan  Hutchinson  claims  are  specific  and 
peculiar.  The  upper  central  incisors  of  the  permanent  set  are  the  teeth 
which  give  information.  The  specific  alterations  are — the  teeth  are  peg- 
shaped,  stunted  in  length  and  breadth,  and  narrower  at  the  cutting  edge 
than  at  the  root.    On  the  anterior  surface  the  enamel  is  well  formed,  and 
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not  eroded  or  honeycombed.  At  the  cutting  edge  there  is  a  single  notch, 
usually  shallow,  sometimes  deep,  in  which  the  dentine  is  exposed. 

Among  late  manifestations,  particularly  apt  to  appear  about  puberty, 
is  the  interstitial  keratitis,  which  usually  begins  as  a  slight  steaminess  of 
the  corneie,  which  present  a  ground-glass  appearance.  It  affects  both  eyes, 
though  one  is  attacked  before  the  other.  It  may  persist  for  months,  and 
usually  clears  completely,  though  it  may  leave  opacities,  which  prevent 
clear  vision.  Iritis  may  also  occur.  Of  ear  affectionSy  apart  from  those 
which  develop  as  a  sequence  of  the  pharyngeal  disease,  a  form  occurs  about 
the  time  of  puberty  or  earlier,  in  which  deafness  comes  on  rapidly  and  per- 
sists in  spite  of  all  treatment.  It  is  unassociated  with  obvious  lesions, 
and  is  probably  labyrinthine  in  character.  Bone  lesions,  occurring  oftenest 
after  the  sixth  year,  are  not  rare  among  the  late  manifestations  of  hereditary 
syj)hilis.  The  tibiae  are  most  frequently  attacked.  It  is  really  a  chronic 
gummatous  periostitis,  which  gradually  leads  to  great  thickening  of  the 
bone.  The  nodes  of  congenital  syphilis,  which  are  often  mistaken  for 
rickets,  are  more  commonly  diffuse  and  affect  the  bones  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities.  They  are  generally  symmetrical  and  rarely  painful. 
They  may  develop  late,  even  after  the  twenty-first  year. 

Joint  lesions  are  rare.  Clutton  has  described  a  sjTnmetrical  synovitis 
of  the  knee  in  hereditar}-  syphilis.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  sometimes 
with  the  lymph-glands,  may  be  one  of  the  late  manifestations,  and  may 
occur  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  liver. 

Guniniata  of  the  liver,  brain,  and  kidneys  have  been  found  in  late 
hereilitary  syphilis. 

Is  syphilis  transmitted  to  the  third  generation?  The  general  opinion 
is  that  the  recorded  cases  scarcely  stand  criticism.  Occasionally,  however, 
cases  of  pronounced  congenital  syphilis  are  met  with  in  the  children  of 
parents  who  are  perfectly  healthy,  and  who  have  not,  so  far  as  is  known, 
had  syphilis,  and  yet,  as  remarked  by  Coutts,  who  reported  such  a  group 
of  oases,  thoy  do  not  bear  careful  scrutiny.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  lead- 
inir  syphilographers.  Personally,  I  have  never  met  with  even  a  suspicious 
instiuuo.  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  I  know  now  a  number  of  perfectly  healthy 
children,  one  of  whose  gn\ndfathers  was  SN-philitie. 

IV.  Visceral  Syphilis. 

A.  Syphilis  of  the  Brain  and  Cord.  — The  following  lesions  occur: 
{W  (fr."M?j.:/4i,  forming  detinite  tumors,  ranging  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  w;i!r.Vit.  Thoy  are  usually  multiple  and  attached  to  the  pia  mater,  some- 
:ir.u>  :o  the  dura.  Vory  rarely  they  are  found  imas^x'iated  with  the  me- 
T/rjis.  When  small  tliey  present  a  uniform,  translucent  appearance,  but 
V  V.o:;  "nrjo  tb.e  i  or.Tro  un«!orc«v<  a  tl^^>-oase^nls  chanee,  while  at  the 
'.vri:^!.ory  tV.oro  is  a  f:Tn\.  rrans-iuvnt.  srrayish  tissue.  They  may  closely 
r\M!v  '.r  lariTO  tv.boT\n;!.^i:>  :v!v..^rs.  Tlie  in>'»wThs  are  most  common  in  the 
virv^^rv:v.  T*u\v  may  Iv  ir.ultivio  a:id  may  even  attain  a  considerable  site 
\\\:\w\\:  Vcvov.iir.s:  vaso^^us.  Ovvasi-Mially  jriimmata  undergo  cystic  degen- 
tr:i!iv^r.      Ir.  :V.o  vorv?  larp:^  gummatous  gTv>wrhs  are  not  so  common.     In 
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an  instance  recently  reported  by  me  a  tumor,  from  three  eighths  to  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  completely  within  the  cord  opposite 
the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  and  there  were  numerous  gummata  in  the  cauda 
equina. 

(2)  Gummatous  Meningitis, — This  constantly  occurs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  larger  growths,  and  there  may  be  local  meningeal  thickening 
several  centimetres  in  extent,  in  which  the  pia  is  infiltrated  and  the  arteries 
greatly  thickened.  This  by  no  means  imcommon  form  may  run  a  subacute 
or  a  chronic  course. 

(3)  Gummatous  Arteritis. — The  lesions  may  be  confined  to  the  arteries 
which  present  the  nodular  tumors  to  be  described  hereafter. 

(4)  Foci  of  sckrosis,  which  Lancereaux  holds  may  be  distinguished  from 
non-specific  forms  by  a  much  greater  tendency  of  the  neuroglia  elements 
to  undergo  fatty  transformation,  and  by  the  secondary  alterations,  as  areas 
of  softening,  which  occur  in  the  neighborhood.  Neither  the  diffuse  nor 
the  nodular  cerebral  sclerosis,  met  with  particularly  in  children,  appears 
to  have  any  special  relation  to  inherited  syphilis. 

(5)  WTiether  a  localized  encephalitis  or  myelitis  can  result  from  the 
action  of  the  syphilitic  poison  without  involvement  of  the  blood-vessels  is 
doubtful.  In  a  case  of  multiple  arterial  gummata  recently  in  my  ward, 
Thomas  found  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  foci  of  inflammatory  soft- 
ening. 

Secondary  Changes, — ^In  the  brain  gummatous  arteritis  is  one  of  the 
common  causes  of  softening,  which  may  be  extensive,  as  when  the  middle 
cerebral  artery  is  involved,  or  when  there  is  a  large  patch  of  syphilitic 
meningitis.  In  such  instances  the  process  is  really  a  meningo-encepha- 
litis,  and  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  secondary  changes  in  the  brain-sub- 
stance, not  directly  to  the  gumma.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  gummatous 
growth  intense  encephalitis  or  myelitis  may  develop,  and  within  a  few  days 
change  the  clinical  picture.  Gummatous  arteritis  may  lead  to  weakening 
of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  and  rupture  with  meningeal  haemorrhage. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  nerve-centres  may  occur  in  the  inherited  or 
acquired  form,  more  commonly  in  the  latter.  In  the  congenital  cases  the 
tumors  usually  develop  early,  but  may  be  as  late  as  the  twenty-first  year 
(H.  C.  Wood).  In  the  acquired  form  the  nerve  lesions  belong,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  late  manifestations,  and  patients  may  have  quite  forgotten  the  ex- 
istence of  a  primary  infection,  and  in  very  many  instances  the  secondary 
manifestations  have  been  slight.  Heubner,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  has  seen  them  as  late  as  the  thirtieth  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  exceptional  instances,  they  may  occur  very  early,  and 
severe  convulsions  with  hemiplegia  have  been  reported  within  three  months 
of  the  primary  sore.  The  great  frequency  of  syphilis  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  suggests  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  general  practitioner  in  the  treatment 
of  the  primary  disease.  For  the  most  complete  account  in  the  literature 
consult  Nonne's  splendid  monograph  (1902). 

Symptoms. — The  chief  features  of  cerebral  syphilis  are  those  of  tumor, 
which  will  be  considered  subsequently  under  that  section.  They  may  be 
classified  here  as  follows: 
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(1)  Psychical  features.  A  sudden  and  violent  onset  of  delirium  miy 
be  the  first  symptom.  In  other  instances  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  de- 
lirium there  have  been  headache,  alteration  of  character,  and  loss  of  mem- 
or}'.  The  condition  may  be  accompanied  by  convulsions.  There  may  be  no 
neuritis,  no  palsy,  and  no  localizing  symptoms. 

(2)  More  commonly  followdng  headache,  giddiness,  or  an  excited  state 
which  may  amount  to  delirium,  the  patient  has  an  epileptic  seizure  or 
develops  hemiplegia,  or  there  is  involvement  of  the  nerves  of  the 
base.  Some  of  these  cases  display  a  prolonged  torpor,  a  special  feature  of 
brain  syphilis  to  which  both  Buzzard  and  Heubner  have  referred,  which 
may  persist  for  as  long  as  a  month.  H.  C.  Wood  describes  with  this 
a  state  of  automatism  occurring  particularly  at  night,  in  which  the 
patient  behaves  like  a  "restless  nocturnal  automaton  rather  than  a 
man.'' 

(3)  A  clinical  picture  of  general .  paralysis — dementia  paraljrtica.  The 
question  is  still  in  dispute  whether  this  syphilitic  encephalopathy,  which 
so  closely  resembles  general  paralysis,  is  a  distinct  and  independent  aflfec* 
tion.  Mickle,  who  has  carefully  reviewed  the  subject,  concludes  that 
syphilis  may  directly  produce  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  brain,  while 
in  other  instances  it  directly  predisposes  to  this  affection.  It  is  a  some- 
what remarkable  feature  that  the  cases  which  present  the  clinical  picture 
of  general  paresis  are  most  frequently  those  which  have  not  had  any  local- 
izing symptoms,  and  they  may  not  have  convulsions  until  the  disease  is. 
well  advanced. 

(4)  ilany  cases  of  cerebral  s}T)hilis  display  the  symptoms  of  brain 
tumor — headache,  optic  neuritis,  vomiting,  and  convulsions.  Of  these 
symptoms  convulsions  are  the  most  important,  and  both  Foumier  and 
Wood  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  value  of  this  symptom  in  persons  over 
thirty.  The  first  symptoms  may,  however,  rather  resemble  those  of  em- 
bolism or  thrombosis;  thus  there  may  be  sudden  hemiplegia,  with  or  with- 
out loss  of  consciousness. 

The  s\Tnptoms  of  spinal  syphilis  are  extremely  varied  and  may  be 
caused  by  large  gummatous  growths  attached  to  the  meninges,  in  which 
case  the  features  are  those  of  tumor:  by  gummatous  arteritis  with  second- 
ary softening:  by  meningitis  with  secondary-  cord  changes;  or  by  scleroses 
developing  late  in  the  disease,  the  relation  of  which  to  syphilis  is  still  ob- 
scure. Erb's  syphilitic  myelitis  will  be  considered  under  the  spastic  para- 
plegias. 

Dinonosis, — The  histon*  is  of  the  first  importance,  but  it  may  be  ex- 
tromoly  difiicult  to  get  a  reliable  account.  Careful  examination  should  be 
made  for  traces  of  the  primary-  sore,  for  the  cicatrices  of  bubo,  for  scars  of 
the  skin  eruption  or  throat  ulcers,  and  for  bone  lesions.  The  character 
of  the  symptoms  is  often  of  ereat  assistance.  They  are  multiform,  vari- 
able, and  often  such  as  could  not  K^  explained  by  a  single  lesion:  thus 
there  may  Ih^  anomalous  s]Mnal  symptoms  or  involvement  of  the  nerves  of 
the  brain  on  both  sides.  And  lastly  the  result  of  treatment  has  a  definite 
Waring  on  the  diagnosis,  as  tlio  s\nnptoms  may  clear  up  and  disappear  with 
the  use  of  antisyphilitic  remedies. 
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B.  Syphilis  of  the  Lung. 

This  is  a  very  rare  disease.  During  twenty-five  years  I  have  not  seen 
more  than  half  a  dozen  specimens  in  which  there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  trouble.  Fowler  states  that  he  has  recently  visited  the  muse- 
ums of  the  London  hospitals  and  at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  can 
find  only  twelve  specimens  illustrating  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  lungs,  two 
of  which  are  doubtful.  For  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  consideration 
of  pulmonary  syphilis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  chapter  xxxvii  of  Fowler 
and  Godlee's  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

Etiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — Syphilis  of  the  lung  occurs  under  the 
following  forms: 

(1)  The  white  pneumonia  of  the  fodus.  This  may  affect  large  areas  or 
an  entire  lung,  which  then  is  firm,  heavy,  and  airless,  even  though  the 
child  may  have  been  bom  alive.  On  section  it  has  a  grayish-white  appear- 
ance— the  so-called  white  hepatization  of  Virchow.  The  chief  change  is 
in  the  alveolar  walls,  which  are  greatly  thickened  and  infiltrated,  so  that, 
SB  Wagner  expressed  it,  the  condition  resembles  a  diffuse  syphiloma.  In 
the  early  stages,  for  example,  in  a  seven  or  eight  months*  foetus,  there  may 
he  scattered  miliary  foci  of  this  induration  chiefly  about  the  arteries.  The 
air-cells  are  filled  with  desquamated  and  swollen  epithelium. 

(2)  In  the  form  of  definite  gummata,  which  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  goose-egg.  They  occur  irregularly  scattered  through  the  lung,  but,  as 
a  rule,  are  more  numerous  toward  the  root.  They  present  a  grayish-yellow 
caseous  appearance,  are  dry  and  usually  imbedded  in  a  translucent,  more 
or  less  firm,  connective  tissue.  In  a  case  from  my  wards  described  by 
Councilman,  there  was  extensive  involvement  of  the  root  of  the  lungs. 
Bands  of  connective  tissue  passed  inward  from  the  thickened  pleura  and 
between  these  strands  and  surrounding  the  gummata  there  was  in  places 
a  mottled  red  pneumonic  consolidation.  In  the  caseous  nodules  there  is 
typical  hyaline  degeneration.  Councilman  describes  as  the  primary  lesion, 
atrophy  of  the  alveolar  walls  with  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  capillaries; 
not  the  syphilitic  endarteritis,  which  is  well  marked,  and  to  which  the 
lesions  are  attributed.  The  bronchi  are  usually  involved,  and  surrounding 
the  gummata  there  may  be  a  diffuse  broncho-pneumonia,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  peculiar  characters. 

(3)  A  majority  of  authors  follow  Virchow  in  recognizing  the  fibrous 
interstitial  pneumonia  at  the  root  of  the  lung  and  passing  along  the  bron- 
chi and  vessels  as  probably  syphilitic.  This  much  may  be  said,  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  gummata  are  associated  with  these  fibroid  changes.  Again,  this 
condition  alone  is  found  in  persons  with  well-marked  syphilitic  history  or 
with  other  visceral  lesions.  It  seems  in  many  instances  to  be  a  purely 
fK?lerotic  process,  advancing  sometimes  from  the  pleura,  more  commonly 
from  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  invading  the  interlobular  tissue,  gradually 
producing  a  more  or  less  extensive  fibroid  change.  It  rarely  involves  more 
than  a  portion  of  a  lobe  or  portions  of  the  lobes  at  the  root  of  the  lung. 
The  bronchi  are  often  dilated. 

Symptoms. — ^Is  there  a  syphilitic  phthisis,  an  ulcerative  and  destructive 
disease,  due  to  lues?    Personally  I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  an  affec- 
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tion,  either  clinically  or  anatomically,  and  the  cases  which  I  have  seen 
demonstrated  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  characters  distinctive  enough  to 
separate  them  from  ordinary  tuberculous  phthisis.  Certain  French  writen 
recognize  not  only  a  chronic  syphilitic  phthisis  but  an  acute  syphiUtic 
pneumonia  in  adults,  simulating  acute  pneumonic  phthisis.  Clinically, 
pulmonary  syphilis  is  not  of  much  importance,  as  the  Closes  can  rarely  be 
diagnosed,  and  the  symptoms  which  arise  are  usually  those  of  bronchi- 
ectasis or  of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia.  The  white  pneumonia  is  usu- 
ally found  in  the  still-born. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  hospital 
physicians  and  pathologists  the  world  over  bear  witness  to  the  extreme 
rarity  of  lung  syphilis.  In  the  second  place,  the  therapeutic  test  upon 
which  so  much  reliance  is  placed  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  With  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  there  should  now  be  no  confusion,  owing  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  presence  of  bacilli  is  determined.  Bronchiectasy  in 
the  lower  lobe  of  a  lung,  dependent  upon  an  interstitial  pneumonia  of 
syphilitic  origin,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  any  other  form  of  the 
disease.  In  persons  with  well-marked  syphilitic  lesions  elsewhere,  when 
obscure  pulmonar}'  symptoms  occur,  or  if  there  are  signs  of  chronic  inter- 
stitial pneumonia  with  dilated  bronchi,  and  no  tubercle  bacilli  are  present, 
the  condition  may  possibly  be  due  to  syphilis.  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  tuberculous  phthisis  occurring  in  a  syphilitic  subject  has  no  special 
peculiarities.  The  lesions  of  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  could  of  course  co- 
exist in  a  lung. 

c.  Syphilis  of  the  Liver. 

This  occurs  in  three  forms:  (a)  Diffuse  Syphilitic  Hepatitis. — This  is 
most  common  in  cases  of  congenital  syphilis.  The  liver  preserves  its  form, 
is  largo,  hard,  and  resistant.  Sometimes  it  has  a  yellow  look,  compared 
by  Trousseau  to  sole-leather,  or  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  amyloid 
liver.  Careful  inspection  shows  grayish  or  whitish  points  and  lines  cor- 
responding to  the  interlobular  new  growth.  Microscopically,  great  increase 
in  the  connective  tissue  is  seen,  and  in  many  places  foci  of  small-celled 
infiltration.  Sometimes  these  nodules  are  visible,  forming  firm  miliary 
gummata  which  in  cicatrizing  produce  more  or  less  deformity.  Larger 
gummata  may  also  bo  present. 

{h)  Gummata. — As  a  result  of  congenital  syphilis  these  may  occur  in 
childhood  or  in  adult  life.  In  acquired  syphilis  they  rarely  come  on  before 
the  second  year  after  infection.  In  the  early  stage  there  are  pale  grayish 
nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  marble.  The  larger  present  yellow- 
ish centres  at  first:  but  later  there  is  a  **  pale  yellowish,  cheese-like  nodule 
of  irrogular  outline,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  zone,  the  outer  edge  of  which 
lo<os  itsolf  in  tlio  lol>ular  tissue,  the  lobules  dwindling  gradually  in  its  grasp. 
Tliis  til»n'us  zone  is  novor  very  broad:  tlio  cheesy  centre  varies  in  eonsist- 
en».o  from  a  iiristlo-liko  touiihness  to  a  ]nilpy  softness:  it  is  sometimes 
ni«»rTar-like.  from  orotaotHnis  eliauiro  "  (Wilks).  AMien  numerous,  the  most 
I'Xtonsivo  vlt'formity  of  tho  liver  is  nroduood  in  the  gradual  healing  of  these 
gummata.  ("^n  tho  surfaro  tb.oro  are  iloop,  soar-liko  depressions,  and  the  en- 
tire orpin  may  bo  divided  into  a  cluster  of  irregular  masses,  held  together  by 
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fibrous  tissue.  To  this  condition  the  term  botyroid  has  been  given,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes.  As  a  rule,  the  gummata  gradually 
undergo  fibroid  transformation.  They  may,  however,  soften  and  liquefy^ 
and,  according  to  Wilks,  may  form  a  fluctuating  tumor. 

(c)  Occasionally  the  syphilitic  changes  are  chiefly  manifested  in  Glis- 
son's  sheath,  in  a  thickening  of  the  capsule,  producing  perihepatitis,  and 
increase  in  the  connective  tissue  in  the  portal  canals,  so  that  on  section 
the  organ  presents  a  number  of  branching  fibrous  scars  which  may  cause 
considerable  deformity. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  of  syphilitic  hepatitis  are  very  variable. 
In  the  new-bom  icterus  is  not  uncommon,  but  the  condition  of  the  liver 
can  scarcely  be  recognized.    In  the  adult  there  are  three  groups  of  cases: 

The  patient  presents  a  picture  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  there  are  di- 
gestive disturbances,  slight  icterus,  loss  of  weight,  and  ascites.  If  signs 
of  syphilis  are  present  in  other  organs,  the  condition  may  be  suspected, 
or  if  after  removal  of  the  fluid  the  liver  is  felt  to  be  extremely  irregular, 
the  diagnosis  may  be  made  almost  with  certainty.  These  cases  are  com- 
mon, and  with  proper  treatment  get  well;  they  form  an  important  con- 
tingent of  the  reputed  recoveries  in  ordinary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  patient  is  anaemic,  passes  large  quan- 
tities of  pale  urine  containing  albumin  and  tube-casts;  the  liver  is  en- 
larged, perhaps  irregular,  and  the  spleen  also  is  enlarged.  Dropsical  symp- 
toms may  supervene,  or  the  patient  may  be  carried  off  by  some  intercurrent 
disease.  Extensive  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen,  the  intestinal  mu- 
cosa, and  of  the  liver,  with  gummata,  are  found. 

Thirdly,  the  gummata  may  form  an  irregular  tumor  on  the  right  or 
left  lobe,  perhaps  with  very  few  or  very  obscure  symptoms.  The  diagnosis 
may  be  doubtful  until  some  other  evidence  of  syphilis  develops.  I  have 
recorded  several  illustrative  cases  in  my  Lectures  on  Abdominal  Tumors. 

The  diagnosis  of  S3rphilis  of  the  liver  is  very  important,  since  upon  it 
the  proper  treatment  depends.  If  with  a  history  of  infection  the  liver 
is  enlarged  and  irregular,  and  the  general  health  fairly  good,  the  condi- 
tion is  probably  S3rphiloma. 

D.  ^hilis  of  the  Digestive  Tract. 

The  (Esophagus  is  very  rarely  affected.  Stenosis  is  the  usual  result. 
Syphilis  of  the  stomach  is  excessively  rare.  Flexner  has  reported  a  remark- 
able case  in  association  with  gummata  of  the  liver.  He  has  collected  14 
eases  in  the  literature.  Syphilitic  ulceration  has  been  found  in  the  small 
intestine  and  in  the  caecum. 

The  most  common  seat  of  syphilitic  disease  in  this  tract  is  th^  rectum. 
The  affection  is  found  most  commonly  in  women,  and  results  from  the 
development  of  gummata  in  the  submucosa  above  the  internal  sphincter. 
The  process  is  slow  and  tedious,  and  may  last  for  years  before  it  finally 
induces  stricture.  The  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  narrowing  of  the 
lower  bowel.  The  condition  is  readily  recognized  by  rectal  examination. 
The  history  of  gradual  on-coming  stricture,  the  state  of  the  patient,  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  hard,  fibrous  narrowing,  not  an  elevated  crater-like 
ulcer,  usually  render  easy  the  diagnosis  from  malignant  disease.    In  medi- 
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cal  practice  these  cases  come  under  observation  for  other  symptoms,  par- 
ticularly amyloid  degeneration;  and  the  rectal  disease  may  be  entirely  over- 
looked, and  only  discovered  post  mortem. 

£.  Cironlatory  System. 

Syphilis  of  the  Heart. — ^A  fresh,  warty  endocarditis  due  to  syphilis  is 
not  recognized,  though  occasionally  in  persons  dead  of  the  disease  this 
iorm  is  present,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  conditions  of  debility.  Outgrowthi 
on  the  valves  in  connection  with  gummata  have  been  reported  by  Janewaj 
and  others.  In  a  recent  study  of  the  subject  Loomis  groups  the  lesions 
into:  (1)  Gummata,  recent  or  old;  (2)  fibroid  induration,  localized  or  dif- 
fuse; (3)  amyloid  degeneration;  and  (4)  endarteritis  obliterans.  I.  Adler 
claims  that  changes  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  com- 
mon both  in  congenital  and  acquired  syphilis,  even  in  cases  without  clin- 
ical symptoms  or  gross  lesions. 

Rupture  may  take  place,  as  in  the  cases  reported  by  Dandridge  and 
Nalty,  or  sudden  death,  as  in  the  cases  of  Cayley  and  Pearce  Gould;  in- 
deed, sudden  death  is  frequent,  occurring  in  21  of  63  cases  (Mracek). 

Syphilis  of  the  Arteries, — Syphilis  is  believed  to  play  an  important  rok 
in  arterio-sclerosis  and  aneurism.  Its  connection  with  these  processes  will 
be  considered  later;  here  we  shall  refer  only  to  the  syphilitic  arteritis,  which 
occurs  in  two  forms: 

(a)  An  obliterating  endarteritis,  characterized  by  a  proliferation  of  the 
«ubendothelial  tissue.  The  new  growth  lies  within  the  elastic  lamina,  and 
may  gradually  fill  the  entire  lumen;  hence  the  term  obliterating.  The 
media  and  adventitia  are  also  infiltrated  with  small  cells.  This  form  of 
endarteritis  described  by  Heubner  is  not,  however,  characteristic  of  syphi- 
lis, and  its  presence  alone  in  an  artery  could  not  be  considered  pathog- 
nomonic. If,  however,  there  are  gummata  in  other  parts,  or  if  the  con- 
dition about  to  be  described  exists  in  adjacent  arteries,  the  process  may 
be  regarded  as  syphilitic. 

(h)  Gummatous  Periarteritis. — With  or  without  involvement  of  the 
intima,  nodular  gummata  may  develop  in  the  adventitia  of  the  artery,  pro- 
ducing globular  or  ovoid  swellings,  which  may  attain  considerable  size. 
They  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  which  seem  to  be 
specially  prone  to  this  affection.  This  form  is  specific  and  distinctive  of 
syphilis.  The  disease  usually  affects  the  smaller  vessels  and  may  be  found 
in  the  coronary  arteries,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  brain. 

F,  Renal  Syphilis. — (a)  Gummata  occasionally  develop  in  the  kidneys, 
particularly  in  cases  in  which  there  is  extensive  gummatous  hepatitis. 
They  arc  rarely  numerous,  and  occasionally  lead  to  scattered  cicatrices. 
Clinically  the  affection  is  not  recognizable. 

(h)  Acute  Syphilitic  Nephritis. — This  condition  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  the  French  writers  and  by  Lafleur,  of  Montreal.  It  is  estimated 
to  ocour  in  the  secondary  stage  in  about  3.8  per  cent,  and  may  develop  in 
from  three  to  six  months,  &!ometimes  later,  from  the  initial  lesion.  The 
outlook  is  good,  tliough  often  the  albuminuria  may  persist  for  months; 
more  rarely  chronic  Bright's  disease  develops.  In  a  few  instances  syph- 
ilitic nephritis  has  proved  rapidly  fatal  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.    The 
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lesions  are  not  specific,  but  are  similar  to  those  in  other  acute  infec- 
tions. 

o.  Syphilitie  Orohitis. — This  afifection  is  of  special  significance  to  the 
physician,  as  its  detection  frequently  clinches  the  diagnosis  in  obscure 
internal  disorders.    Syphilis  occurs  in  the  testes  in  two  forms: 

(a)  The  gummatous  growth,  forming  an  indurated  mass  or  group  of 
masses  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  tuberculous  disease.  The  area  of  induration  is  harder  and  it 
affects  the  body  of  the  testes,  while  tubercle  more  commonly  involves  the 
epididymis.  It  rarely  tends  to  invade  the  skin,  or  to  break  down,  soften, 
and  suppurate,  and  is  usually  painless. 

(b)  There  is  an  interstitial  orchitis  regarded  as  syphilitic,  which  leads 
to  fibroid  induration  of  the  gland  and  gradually  to  atrophy.  It  is  a  slow, 
progressive  change,  coming  on  without  pain,  usually  involving  one  organ 
more  than  another. 

General  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis. — ^There  is  seldom  any  doubt 
concerning  the  existence  of  syphilitic  lesions.  The  negative  statements 
of  the  patient  must  be  taken  with  extreme  caution,  as  persons  will  lie 
deliberately  with  reference  to  primary  infection,  when  it  is  in  their  best 
interest  to  make  a  straightforward  truthful  statement.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  syphilis  is  common  in  the  community,  and  there  are  probably 
more  families  with  a  luetic  than  with  a  tuberculous  taint.  It  is  possible 
that  the  primary  sore  may  have  been  of  trifling  extent,  or  urethral  and 
masked  by  a  gonorrhoea,  and  the  patient  may  not  have  had  severe  secondary 
symptoms,  but  such  instances  are  extremely  rare.  Inquiries  should  be 
made  into  the  history  to  ascertain  if  the  patient  has  had  okmjrashes,  sore 
throat,  or  if  the  hair  h^  fallen  out.  Careful  inspection  should  be  made 
of  the  throat  and  skin  for  signs  of  old  lesions.  Scars  ip..  the  gzoins,  the 
result  of  buboes,  are  uncertain  evidences  of  syphilitic  infection.  The 
nioAtriccf}  ^p  the  legs  are  often  copper-colored,  though  this  can  not  be 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  syphilis.  The  b^nes  ^oiild  be  examined  for  nodes. 
In  doubtful  cases  the  scar  of  the  primary  sore  may  be  found,  or  there  may 
l>e  signs  of  atrophy  or  of  hardening  of  the  testes.  In  women,  special  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  occurrence  of  frequent  mificardftgQs,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  other  circumstances,  are  always  suggestive. 

In  the  ^ongpr'^*'!  ili??**''^,  the  occurrence  within  the  first  three  months 
of  snuffles  and  skin-J^afihJfiJ^PSbifiiye.  Later,  the  characters  of  the  syphi- 
litic  facies,  already  referred  to,  often  give  a  clew  to  the  nature  of  some 
obscure  visceral  lesion.  Other  distinctive  features  are  the  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  nodes  on  the  bones,  and  the  interstitial  keratitis. 

In  doubtful  cases  much  stress  is  laid  by  some  writers  upon  the  thexa- 
pfjiti^  t^tj  by  placing  the  patient  upon  antisyphilitic  treatment.  In  the 
case  of  an  obstinate  skin  rash  of  doubtful  character,  which  has  resisted  all 
other  forms  of  medication,  this  has  much  greater  weight  than  in  obscure 
visceral  lesions.  I  have  on  several  occasions  known  such  marked  improve- 
ment to  follow  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  that  the  diagnosis  of 
syphilitic  lesion  was  greatly  strengthened,  but  the  subsequent  course  and 
the  poet  mortem  have  shown  that  the  disease  was  not  syphilis. 
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Prophylaxis. — Irregular  intercourse  has  existed  from  the  beginniDg 
of  recorded  history,  and  unless  man's  nature  wholly  changes — and  of  thii 
we  can  have  no  hope — will  continue.  Resisting  all  attempts  at  Bolution, 
the  social  evil  remains  the  great  blot  upon  our  civilization,  and  inextricablj 
blended  with  it  is  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  syphilis.  Two  meas- 
ures are  available — ^the  one  personal,  the  other  administrative. 

Personal  purity  is  the  prophylaxis  which  we,  as  physicians,  are  espe- 
cially bound  to  advocate.  Continence  may  be  a  hard  condition  (to  some 
harder  than  to  others),  but  it  can  be  borne,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  urge  this 
lesson  upon  young  and  old  who  seek  our  advice  in  matters  sexual.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  better,  as  St.  Paul  says,  to  marry  than  to  burn,  but  if  the  former 
is  not  feasible  there  are  other  altars  than  those  of  Venus  upon  which  a 
young  man  may  light  fires.  He  may  practise  at  least  two  of  the  five  meaiu 
by  which,  as  the  physician  Rondibilis  counselled  Panurge,  carnal  concupis- 
cence may  be  cooled  and  quelled — hard  work  of  body  and  hard  work  of 
mind.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  lechery;  and  a  young  man  will  find  that 
absorption  in  any  pursuit  will  do  much  to  cool  passions  which,  thou^ 
natural  and  proper,  cannot  in  the  exigencies  of  our  civilization  always  ob- 
tain natural  and  proper  gratification. 

The  second  measure  is  a  rigid  and  systematic  regulation  of  prostitu- 
tion. The  state  accepts  the  responsibility  of  guarding  citizens  against 
small-pox  or  cholera,  but  in  dealing  with  syphilis  the  problem  has  been 
too  complex  and  has  hitherto  baffled  solution.  On  the  one  hand,  inspec- 
tion, segregation,  and  regulation  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry 
out;  on  the  other  hand,  public  sentiment,  in  Anglo-Saxon  communities 
at  least,  is  as  yet  bitterly  opposed  to  this  plan.  While  this  feeling,  though 
unreasonable,  as  I  think,  is  entitled  to  consideration,  the  choice  lies  be- 
tween two  evils — licensing,  even  imperfectly  carried  out,  or  widespread 
disease  and  misery.  If  the  offender  bore  the  cross  alone,  I  would  say, 
forbear;  but  the  physician  behind  the  scenes  knows  that  in  countless  in- 
stances syphilis  has  wrought  havoc  among  innocent  mothers  and  helples 
infants,  often  entailing  life-long  suffering.  It  is  for  them  he  advocates 
protective  measures. 

Treatment. — We  must  admit  that  various  constitutions  react  very 
differently  to  the  poison  of  syphilis.  There  are  individuals  who,  although 
receiving  brief  and  unsatisfactory  treatment,  display  for  years  no  traces  of 
the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persons  thoroughly  and  sys- 
tematically treated  from  the  outset  who  from  time  to  time  show  well- 
marked  indications  of  syphilis.  Certainly  there  are  grounds  for  the 
opinion  that  persons  who  have  suffered  very  slightly  from  secondary  symp- 
toms are  more  prone  to  have  the  severer  visceral  lesions  of  the  later  stage. 

Wlien  we  consider  that  syphilis  is  one  of  the  most  amenable  of  all  dis- 
eases to  treatment,  it  is  lamentable  that  the  later  stages  which  come  under 
the  charge  of  the  physician  are  so  common.  This  results,  in  great  part, 
from  carelessness  of  the  patient,  who,  wearied  with  treatment,  cannot  un- 
derstand why  he  should  continue  to  take  medicine  after  all  the  symptoms 
hare  disappeared;  hut,  in  part,  the  profession  also  is  to  blame  for  not 
insisting  more  urgently  in  every  instance  that  acquired  syphilis  is  not  cured 
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in  a  few  months,  but  takes  at  least  two  years,  during  which  time  the  pa- 
tient should  be  under  careful  supervision.  The  treatment  of  the  disease 
is  now  practically  narrowed  to  the  use  of  two  remedies,  justly  termed  spe- 
cifics— namely,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  former  is  of  special 
service  in  the  secondary,  the  latter  in  the  tertiary  manifestations  of  the 
disease;  but  they  are  often  combined  with  advantage. 

Mfiicuxy  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  gray  powder,  the 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  which  Hutchinson  recommends  to  be  given  in 
pills,  one-grain  doses  with  a  grain  of  Dover's  powder.  One  pill  from  four 
to  six  times  a  day  will  usually  suffice.  I  warmly  endorse  the  excellent 
results  which  are  obtained  by  this  method,  under  which  the  patient  often 
gains  rapidly  in  weight,  and  the  general  health  improves  remarkably.  It 
may  be  continued  for  months  without  any  ill  effects.  Other  forms  given 
by  the  mouth  are  the  pilules  of  the  biniodide  (gr.  ^),  or  of  the  protiodide 
(gr.  ^),  three  times  a  day.  "  If  mercury  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  state  of 
the  sore  permits  of  diagnosis,  and  continued  in  small  but  adequate  doses, 
the  patient  will  usually  escape  both  sore  throat  and  eruption  "  (Jonathan 
Hutchinson). 

Immction  is  a  still  more  effective  means.  A  drachm  of  the  ordinary 
mercurial  ointment  is  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  skin  every  evening  for 
six  days;  on  the  seventh  a  warm  bath  is  taken,  and  on  the  eighth  the  mer- 
curial course  is  resumed.  At  least  half  an  hour  should  be  given  to  each 
inunction.  It  is  well  to  apply  it  at  different  places  on  successive  days. 
The  sides  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  arms 
and  thighs  are  the  best  positions. 

The  mercury  may  be  given  by  dix:ect.iDieclion  into  the  muscles.  If 
proper  precautions  are  taken  in  sterilizing  the  sjrringe,  and  if  the  injec- 
tions are  made  into  the  muscles,  not  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  abscesses 
rarely  result.  One  third  of  a  grain  of  the  bichloride  in  twenty  drops  of 
water  may  be  injected  once  a  week,  or  from  one  to  two  grains  of  calomel  in 
glycerin  (20  minims). 

Still  another  method,  greatly  in  vogue  in  certain  parts  of  the  Continent 
and  in  institutions,  is  fumigation.  It  may  be  carried  out  effectively  by 
means  of  Lee^s  lamp.  The  patient  sits  on  a  chair  wrapped  in  blankets, 
with  the  head  exposed.  The  calomel  is  volatilized  and  deposited  with  the 
vapor  on  the  patient's  skin.  The  process  lasts  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
the  patient  goes  to  bed  wrapped  in  blankets  without  washing  or  drying  the 
skin.  A  patient  under  mercurial  treatment  should  avoid  stimulants  and 
live  a  regular  life,  not  necessarily  abstaining  from  business.  Green  vege- 
tables and  fruit  should  not  be  taken.  Salivation  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
teeth  should  be  cleansed  twice  a  day,  and  if  the  gums  become  tender,  the 
breath  fetid,  or  the  tongue  swollen  and  indented,  the  drug  should  be  sus- 
pended for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

In  roTng^TiifA)  gyp|)iliR  the  treatment  of  cases  born  with  bullaj  and  other 
signs  of  the  disease  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  infants  usually  die  within  a 
few  days  or  weeks.  The  child  should  be  nursed  by  the  mother  alone,  or, 
if  this  is  not  feasible,  should  be  hand-fed,  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  wet-nurse  be  employed.     The  child  is  most  rapidly  and  thor- 
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oughly  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  by  inunction.  The  mer- 
curial ointmentjmay.be  fimeared  on  the  flannel  roller.  This  is  not  a  very 
cleanly  method,  and  sometimes  rouses  the  suspicion  of  the  mother.  It 
is  preferable  to  give  the  drug  by  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  gray  powder, 
half  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  In  the  late  manifestations  associated  with 
bone  lesions,  the  combination  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  is  most 
suitable  and  is  well  given  in  the  form  of  Gilbert^s  syrup,  which  consuts 
of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  (gr.  j),  of  potassium  iodide  (Jss.),  and  water 
( I  ij).  Of  this  a  dose  for  a  child  under  three  is  from  five  to  ten  drops  three 
times  a  day,  gradually  increased.  Under  these  measures,  the  cases  of  con- 
genital syphilis  usually  improve  with  great  rapidity.  The  medication 
should  be  continued  at  intervals  for  many  months,  and  it  is  well  to  watch 
these  patients  carefully  during  the  period  of  second  dentition  and  at 
puberty,  and  if  necessary  to  place  them  on  specific  treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  visceral  lesions  of  syphilis,  which  come  more 
distinctly  within  the  province  of  the  physician,  iodide  of  potassium  is  of 
equal  or  even  greater  value  than  mercury.  Under  its  use  ulcers  rapidly 
heal,  gummatous  tumors  melt  away,  and  we  have  an  illustration  of  a  spe- 
cific action  only  equalled  by  that  of  mercury  in  the  secondary  stages,  by 
iron  in  certain  forms  of  anaemia,  and  by  quinine  in  malaria.  It  is  as  a 
rule  well  borne  in  an  initial  dose  of  10  grains,  or  10  minims  of  the  saturated 
solution;  given  in  milk  the  patient  does  not  notice  the  taste.  It  should 
be  gradually  increased  to  30  or  more  grains  three  times  a  day.  In  syphilis 
of  the  nervous  system  it  may  be  used  in  still  larger  doses.  Seguin,  who 
specially  insisted  upon  the  advantage  of  this  plan,  urged  that  the  drug 
should  be  pushed,  as  good  effects  were  not  obtained  with  the  moderate  doees. 

When  syphilitic  hepatitis  is  suspected  the  combination  of  mercury  and 
iodide  of  potassium  is  most  satisfactory.  If  there  is  ascites,  Addison's  or 
Niemeyer's  pill  (as  it  is  often  called)  of  calomel,  digitalis,  and  squills  will 
be  found  very  useful.  A  patient  of  mine  with  recurring  ascites,  on  whom 
paracentesis  was  repeatedly  performed  and  who  had  an  enlarged  and  irregu- 
lar liver,  took  this  pill  for  more  than  a  year  with  occasionally  intermissions, 
and  ultimately  there  was  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  dropsy  and  an 
extraordinary  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  liver.  Occasionally  the  iodide 
of  sodium  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  less 
de])ros?ing  and  agrees  better  with  the  stomach.  Many  patients  possess  a 
remarkable  idiosyncrasy  to  the  iodide,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  well  borne.  Severe 
coryza  with  salivation,  and  oedema  about  the  eyelids,  are  its  most  common 
dipatjroeable  effects.  Skin  eruptions  also  are  frequent.  I  have  known  pa- 
tients unable  to  take  more  than  from  20  to  30  grains  without  suffering 
from  an  erythematous  rash;  much  more  common  is  the  acne  eruption. 
Occasionally  an  urticarial  rash  may  develop  with  spots  of  purpura.  Some 
of  these  iodide  eruptions  may  closely  resemble  syphilis.  Hutchinson  has 
reported  instances  in  which  they  have  proved  fatal. 

T"])on  the  question  of  syphilis  and  marriage  the  family  physician  is 
often  called  to  decide.  He  should  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  two  full 
years  elapsing  l)etween  the  date  of  infection  and  the  contracting  of  mar- 
riage.   This,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  earliest  possible  limit,  and 
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there  should  be  at  least  a  year  of  complete  immunity  from  all  manifesta- 
tions  of  the  disease. 

In  relation  to  life  insurance^  an  individual  with  syphilis  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  first-class  risk  unless  he  can  furnish  evidence  of  prolonged  and 
thorough  treatment  and  of  immunity  for  two  or  three  years  from  all  mani- 
festations. Even  then^  when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  frequency  of 
the  cerebral  and  other  complications  in  persons  who  have  had  this  disease 
and  who  may  even  have  undergone  thorough  treatment,  the  risk  to  the 
company  is  certainly  increased. 


XXXlll.   GONORRHCEAL   INFECTION. 

Gonorrhoea,  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  serious  of  infectious  dis^ 
eases,  presents  many  features  for  consideration.  As  a  cause  of  ill-health 
and  disability  the  gonococcus  occupies  a  position  of  the  very  first  rank 
among  its  fellows.  While  the  locaMesion  is  too  often  thought  to  be  trifling, 
in  its  singular  obstinacy,  in  the  possibilities  of  permanent  sexual  damage 
to  the  individual  himself  and  still  more  in  the  "  grisly  troop  *'  which  may 
follow  in  its  train,  gonorrhoeal  infection  does  not  fall  very  far  short  of 
syphilis  in  importance. 

The  immediate  and  remote  effects  of  the  gonococcus  may  be  considered 
under — 

I.  The  primary  infection. 

II.  The  spread  in  the  genito-urinary  organs  by  direct  continuity  of 
surface. 

III.  Systemic  gonorrhoeal  infection. 

I.  The  primary  lesion  we  need  not  here  consider,  but  we  may  call 
attention  to  the  frequency  of  the  complications,  such  as  periurethral  ab- 
scess, gonorrhoeal  prostatitis  in  the  male,  and  vaginitis,  endocervicitis,  and 
inflammation  of  the  glands  of  Bartholini  in  the  female. 

II.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all  the  sequels  of  gonorrhoea  are  those 
which  result  from  the  spread  by  direct  continuity  of  tissue.  Gonorrhoeal 
salpingitis  has  been  shown  to  be  a  not  infrequent  event.  Metritis  and 
ovaritis  are  also  occasionally  met  with,  and  peritonitis.  Young  and  Cush- 
ing  have  found  the  gonococcus  in  pure  culture  in  two  cases  of  acute  general 
peritonitis.  Equally  important  is  the  development  of  cystitis,  which  is 
probably  much  more  frequently  the  result  of  a  mixed  infection  than  due 
to  the  gonococcus  itself.  There  is  some  danger  of  extension  upward  through 
the  ureters  to  the  kidneys.  The  pyelitis,  like  the  cystitis,  is  usually  a  mixed 
infection. 

III.  Systemic  Gonorrhceal  Infection. 

1.  OonarrhoBal  Septiccemia  and  Pycemia, — The  fever  associated  with  the 
primary  disease  is  not  an  indication  of  a  general  infection,  but  probably 
follows  the  absorption  of  toxines.  The  presence  of  the  gonococcus  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  blood  in  a  few  cases,  usually  in  connection  with 
some  local  lesion,  as  in  Thayer's  and  Blumer's  case  from  my  wards,  in 
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which  the  patient  succumbed  to  an  acute  endocarditis.  Instaneefi  of  se- 
vere, rapidly  fatal  general  infection  in  gonorrhoea  are  probably  always 
associated  with  foci  of  suppuration  in  the  urinary  tract.  I  held  an  autopsy 
in  Montreal  on  a  remarkable  case  of  rapid  gonorrhoea!  sepsis  in  a  young 
man,  who  within  ten  days  of  the  primary  lesion  was  seized  with  severe 
chills  and  high  fever.  He  rapidly  became  unconscious,  the  fever  persisted, 
and  he  fell  into  a  condition  of  profound  toxaemia  and  died  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  from  the  chill.  At  the  autopsy,  which  was  made 
about  twelve  hours  after  death,  there  was  an  acute  urethritis  and  a  small 
prostatic  abscess  not  more  than  2  or  3  cm.  in  diameter.  The  blood  was 
fluid,  tarry  black,  and  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  seen  before  or  since. 

Oonorrhosal  Endocarditis. — R.  L.  MacDonnell  foimd  4  cases  of  endo- 
carditis in  27  instances  of  gonorrhoeal  arthritis.  Two  remarkable  cases 
have  been  reported  from  my  wards  lately  by  Thayer  and  Blumer  and 
Thayer  and  Lazear.  They  are  of  special  interest,  as  in  both  the  gonococci 
were  isolated  from  the  blood  during  life  and  after  death  from  the  affected 
valves.  Thayer  and  Lazear  have  analyzed  30  instances  of  fatal  ulcerative 
endocarditis  in  gonorrhoea.  Of  these,  22  were  in  men,  8  in  women.  As  a 
rule,  the  arthritis  preceded  the  cardiac  affection,  but  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances the  cardiac  complication  occurred  without  or  before  the  develop- 
ment of  joint  symptoms. 

Of  other  cardiac  lesions,  pericarditis  occurred  in  7  of  the  fatal  cases. 
Acute  myocarditis  was  present  in  Councilman's  case. 

2.  Gonorrheal  Arthritis. — In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  damaging, 
disabling,  and  serious  of  all  the  complications  of  gonorrhoea.  Clement 
Lucas  has  collected  23  cases  in  children,  of  which  18  followed  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females.  In  a 
series  of  252  cases  collected  by  Xorthrup,  230  were  in  males;  130  cases 
wore  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  It  occurs,  as  a  rule,  during 
an  acute  attack  of  gonorrha^a.  In  208  of  Xorthrup's  series  there  was  a 
urethral  discharge  while  in  hospital.  It  may  occur  as  the  attack  subsides, 
or  even  when  it  has  become  chronic.  A  gonorrhoeal  arthritis  of  great  inten- 
sity may  develop  in  a  newly  married  woman  infected  by  an  old  gleet  in  her 
huslwnd.  As  a  rule,  many  joints  are  affected.  In  Xorthrup's  series  three 
or  more  joints  were  atTectiHl  in  1T5  cases,  one  joint  in  56  cases.  It  is  pecul- 
iar in  attacking  certain  joints  which  are  rarely  involved  in  acute  rheuma- 
\}<i\\,  as  the  sterno-clavicular,  the  intra-vertebral,  the  temporo-maxillary 
and  siUTO-iliac. 

The  atiatomiail  chnnaes  are  variable.  The  inflammation  is  often  peri- 
articular, and  extends  along  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  When  effusion 
«Hvurs  in  the  joints  it  rarely  luH^onios  purulent.  It  has  more  commonly 
the  characters  of  a  synovitis.  Alxnit  the  wrist  and  hand  suppuration  some- 
times ixVnrs  in  the  sheaths.  It  has  been  suggestinl  that  the  simple  arthritis 
or  synovitis  follows  absorption  of  ptomaines  from  the  urethral  discharge, 
while  the  more  severe  su]>purating  forms  are  due  to  infection  with  pus  or- 
ganisms. It  has  now  Ken  detinitely  shown  that  the  gonococcus  itself  may 
be  present  in  the  inflamed  joint  or  in  the  peri-arthritie  exudate.  Within 
the  jvist  eight ei^n  months  Young  has  obtaininl  the  gonococcus  in  pore  cul- 
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ture  in  7  cases  of  gonorrhoea!  arthritis  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
Sometimes  the  cultures  are  negative;  in  other  instances  there  is  a  mixed 
infection  with  staphylococci  or  streptococci. 

Clinical  Course. — Variability  and  obstinacy  are  the  two  most  dis- 
tinguishing features.    The  following  are  the  most  important  clinical  forms: 

(a)  ArthralgiCy  in  which  there  are  wandering  pains  about  the  joints, 
without  redness  or  swelling.    These  persist  for  a  long  time. 

(b)  PolyarthritiCy  in  which  several  joints  become  affected,  just  as  in 
subacute  articular  rheumatism.  The  fever  is  slight;  the  local  inflamma- 
tion may  fix  itself  in  one  joint,  but  more  commonly  several  become  swollen 
and  tender.    In  this  form  cerebral  and  cardiac  complications  may  occur. 

(c)  Acute  gonorrhceal  arthritis,  in  which  a  single  articulation  becomes 
suddenly  involved.  The  pain  is  severe,  the  swelling  extensive,  and  due 
chiefly  to  peri-articular  oedema.  The  general  fever  is  not  at  all  proportion- 
ate to  the  intensity  of  the  local  signs.  The  exudate  usually  resolves, 
though  suppuration  occasionally  supervenes. 

(d)  Chronic  Hydrarthrosis. — This  is  usually  mono-articular,  and  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  involve  the  knee.  It  comes  on  often  without  pain,  redness, 
or  swelling.  Formation  of  pus  is  rare.  It  occurred  only  twice  in  96  cases 
tabulated  by  Nolen. 

(e)  Bursal  and  Synovial  Form, — This  attacks  chiefly  the  tendons  and 
their  sheaths  and  the  bursse  and  the  periosteum.-  The  articulations  may 
not  be  affected.  The  bursae  of  the  patella,  the  olecranon,  and  the  tendo 
Achillis  are  most  apt  to  be  involved. 

(f)  Septiccemic. — In  which  with  an  acute  arthritis  the  gonococci  invade 
the  blood,  and  the  picture  is  that  of  an  intense  septico-pyaemia,  usually 
with  endocarditis. 

The  disease  is  much  more  intractable  than  ordinary  rheumatism,  and 
relapses  are  extremely  common.    It  may  become  chronic  and  last  for  years. 

Complioations. — ^Iritis  is  not  infrequent  and  may  recur  with  suc- 
cessive attacks.  The  visceral  complications  are  rare.  Endocarditis,  peri- 
carditis, and  pleurisy  may  occur. 

Treatment. — The  salicylates  are  of  very  little  service,  nor  do  they 
often  relieve  the  pains  in  this  affection.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  also  proved 
useless  in  my  hands,  even  in  large  doses.  A  general  tonic  treatment  seems 
much  more  suitable — quinine,  iron,  and,  in  the  chronic  cases,  arsenic. 

The  local  treatment  of  the  joints  is  very  important.  The  thermo- 
cautery may  be  used  to  allay  the  pain  and  reduce  the  swelling.  In  acute 
cases,  fixation  of  the  joints  is  very  beneficial,  and  in  the  chronic  forms, 
massage  and  passive  motion.  I  have  seen  very  good  results  follow  in  a  few 
cases  the  use  of  the  dry  hot  air.  The  surgical  treatment  of  this  affection, 
as  carried  out  nowadays,  is  more  satisfactory,  and  I  have  seen  strikingly 
good  effects  from  incision  and  irrigation. 
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XXXIV.  TUBERCULOSIS. 

I.  Genebal  Etiology  and  Mobbid  Anatoiiy. 

Definition. — An  infective  disease,  caused  by  Bacillus  tuberculosis,  the 
lesions  of  which  are  characterized  by  nodular  bodies  called  tubercles  or 
diffuse  infiltrations  of  tuberculous  tissue  which  undergo  caseation  or  scle- 
rosis and  may  finally  ulcerate,  or  in  some  situations  calcify. 

Etiology.— 1.  Zoolog^ioal  Distribution.— Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the 
most  widespread  of  maladies. 

In  cold-blooded  animals  it  is  rare,  owing  doubtless  to  temperature  con- 
ditions unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  bacillus.  Among  reptiles 
in  confinement  it  is,  however,  occasionally  seen  (Sibley).  In  fowls  it  is  an 
extremely  common  disease,  but  there  are  differences  in  avian  tuberculoeis 
sufficient  to  warrant  its  separation  from  the  ordinary  form. 

Among  domestic  animals  tuberculosis  is  widely  but  unevenly  distrib- 
uted. Among  ruminants,  bovines  are  chiefly  affected.  The  percentage 
for  oxen  and  cows  at  the  Berlin  abattoir  in  the  year  1892-^93  was  15.1.  In 
this  country  much  has  been  done,  particularly  in  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania, to  determine  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  the  dairy  herds,  for 
which  purpose  the  tuberculin  test  has  been  extensively  employed.  The 
results  show  a  widespread  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

Of  5,297  cattle  slaughtered  in  Maryland  only  159  were  tuberculous 
(A.  W.  Clement).  Of  15,506  slaughtered  at  the  Brighton  abattoir,  Boston, 
only  29  were  tuberculous  (A.  Burr).  The  tuberculin  test  has  shown  in 
some  places  a  percentage  of  from  15  to  30. 

In  sheep  the  disease  is  very  rare.  In  pigs  it  is  frequent,  but  not  so 
common  in  this  country  as  in  Europe.  In  the  inspection  of  1,000  hogs, 
which  was  made  by  A.  W.  Clement  and  myself  in  Montreal  in  1880,  tuber- 
culosis was  seen  only  once  or  twice.  At  the  Berlin  abattoir  in  1887-88 
there  were  6,393  pigs  affected  with  the  disease. 

Horses  are  rarely  attacked.  Dogs  and  cats  are  not  prone  to  the  disease, 
but  cases  are  described  in  which  infection  of  pet  animals  has  taken  place 
from  phthisical  masters.  Among  the  semi-domestic  animals,  such  as  the 
rabbit  and  guinea-pig,  the  disease  under  natural  conditions  is  rare,  al- 
though these  animals,  particularly  the  latter,  are  extremely  susceptible  to 
the  disease  when  inoculated.  Among  apes  and  monkeys  in  the  wild  state, 
tuberculosis  is  unknown,  but  in  confinement  it  is  the  most  formidable  dis- 
ease with  which  they  have  to  contend. 

The  important  etiological  fact  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  in  ani- 
mals is  the  widespread  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  bovines,  from  which 
class  we  derive  nearly  all  the  milk  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  meat 
used  for  food. 

2.  Oeneral  Statistics  of  the  Disease  in  Man. — Tuberculosis  is  the  most 
universal  scourge  of  the  human  race.  It  prevails  more  particularly  in  the 
large  cities  and  wherever  the  population  is  massed  together.  One  seventh 
of  all  deaths  are  due  to  it.  In  the  United  States  Census  Report  for  1890, 
102,188  deaths  were  reported  to  be  due  to  consumption.     At  a  low  esti- 
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mate  one  can  say  that  at  least  150,000  persons  die  annually  in  the  United 
States  of  some  form  of  tuberculosis.  An  estimation  based  on  the  Census 
Beport  gives  the  total  number  of  persons  in  this  country  infected  with 
tuberculosis  as  1,050,000,  or  1  in  every  60  of  the  population  (Vaughan). 

Geographical  position  has  very  little  influence.  The  disease  is  perhaps 
more  prevalent  in  the  temperate  regions  than  in  the  tropics,  but  altitude 
is  a  more  potent  factor  than  latitude;  in  the  high  regions  of  the  Alps  and 
Andes  and  in  the  central  plateau  of  Mexico  the  death-rate  from  tubercu- 
losis is  very  low. 

The  influence  of  race,  which  has  been  much  studied,  is  probably  less 
owing  to  any  inherent  differences  than  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
individuals  live.  The  Indians  of  this  continent  are  very  prone  to  the  dis- 
ease. Matthews  states  that  the  death-rate  in  the  older  reservations  in  the 
East  was  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Indians  still  living  in  the 
Northwest.  In  this  country  the  Irish  and  the  negroes  appear  specially 
prone  to  the  disease;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrews  possess  a  relative 
immunity.  For  the  six  years  ending  May  31,  1890,  the  average  annual 
death-rate  from  consumption  in  New  York  city  per  100,000  of  population 
was:  For  the  Irish,  645.73;  for  the  colored,  531.35;  for  the  Germans, 
328.80;  for  the  American  whites,  205.14;  and  for  the  Russian-Polish  Jews, 
76.72.  In  this  city  the  disease  prevails  extensively  among  the  Eussian 
Jews. 

The  Decrease  of  Tuberculosis, — ^E.  F.  Wells,  who  has  tabulated  an  im- 
mense body  of  statistics  on  this  subject,  states  that  the  evidence  is  in  favor 
of  a  very  positive  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  While  the  last 
decennial  census  of  the  United  States  does  not  show  any  decrease,  yet  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities  there  has  been  a  striking  diminution.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  considered  very  carefully  by  James  B.  Russell,  of  Glasgow,  in 
his  Sanitary  History  of  that  city.  One  or  two  of  the  sentences  from  his  re- 
port may  be  quoted  with  advantage:  "  Between  the  five  years  1870-74  and 
the  five  years  1890-'94  there  was  a  decrease  of  41  per  cent  in  the  death-rate. 
If  we  start  from  the  maximum  period  of  fatality  (1860-'64),  the  decrease 
amounts  to  44  per  cent.  The  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  every  case 
of  phthisis  is  the  result  of  a  specific  infection — that,  consequently,  no  one 
is  foredoomed  to  have  phthisis  or  any  other  form  of  tuberculous  disease — 
gives  great  precision  to  our  ideas  of  prevention."  He  attributes  a  good 
deal  to  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  that  the  existence  and  distribution  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  are  the  first  conditions  of  infection,  and  also  to  the  suc- 
cessful administrative  efforts  in  securing  "  ventilation,  especially  of  houses 
and  byres;  the  removal  of  dampness  by  subsoil  drainage  and  precautions 
adapted  to  the  foundations  and  walls  of  houses;  the  abolition  of  dark  spaces 
and  inclosures;  the  dissemination  of  direct  sunlight.'^ 

The  diminution  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  Massachusetts  is  remark- 
able, the  death-rate  having  fallen  from  42  per  10,000  inhabitants  in  1853 
to  21.8  per  10,000  in  1895.  A  remarkable  reduction  has  also  taken  place  in 
New  York  and  in  London  (Beevor). 

3.  Badllns  TuberoulosiB. — Regarded  as  contagious  in  olden  time,  and 
always  in  certain  countries,  Villemin  first  placed  the  infective  nature  of 
tuberculosis  on  a  solid  experimental  basis.     Cohnheim  and  Salamonson 
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confirmed  his  results.  Finally,  after  years  of  work,  came  the  isolation  of 
the  tuherclc  bacillus  by  Koch,  who  demonstrated  its  invariable  association 
with  the  disease.  The  investigations  which  he  had  previously  made  upon 
anthrax  and  experimental  traumatic  infections,  by  perfecting  the  methods 
of  research,  paved  the  way  for  this  brilliant  discovery.  His  preliminair 
article  *  and  his  more  elaborate  later  work  f  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
any  one  who  wishes  to  appreciate  the  value  of  scientific  methods.  It  forms 
one  of  the  most  masterly  demonstrations  of  modem  medicine.  Its  thor- 
oughness appears  in  the  fact  that  in  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its 
appearance  the  innumerable  workers  on  the  subject  have  not,  so  far  as 
I  know,  added  a  solitary  essential  fact  to  those  presented  by  Koch. 

Morphological  Characters, — The  tubercle  bacillus  occurs  usually  as  i 
short,  fine  rod,  often  slightly  bent  or  curved,  and  has  an  average  length  of 
nearly  half  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle  (3  to  4  /*);  more  rarely  it 
shows  lateral  outgrowths  or  simple  branches.  When  stained  it  often  presents 
a  beaded  appearance,  which  some  have  attributed  to  the  presence  of  spores. 

With  the  basic  aniline  dyes  it  stains  slowly,  except  at  the  body  tem- 
perature, but  retains  the  dye  after  treatment  with  acids — a  characteristic 
which  separates  it  from  all  other  known  forms  of  bacteria,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bacillus  of  leprosy. 

Modes  of  Growth. — It  grows  on  blood-serum,  glycerin-agar,  bouillon,  or 
on  potato — most  readily  on  the  first.  The  cultures  must  be  kept  at  blood- 
heat.  They  grow  slowly,  and  do  not  appear  until  about  the  end  of  the 
second  week.  The  colonies  form  thin,  grayish-white,  dry,  scale-like  masses 
on  the  surface  of  the  culture  medium.  Successive  inoculations  may  be 
made  from  the  cultures,  and  at  the  end  of  an  indefinite  series  material 
from  one  of  them  inoculated  into  a  guinea-pig  will  produce  tuberculosis. 

VariatioilS. — {a)  In  Form. — The  small  branching  forms  are  found  not 
infrequently  in  tuberculous  lesions.  Some  investigators  claim  to  have  pro- 
duced more  complex  structures,  resembling  the  "  Driisen  "  of  the  actino- 
myces. 

{h)  Specific  Varieties. — In  1901  Koch  startled  the  scientific  world  with 
the  statement  that  the  bacillus  of  bovine  tuberculosis  was  a  specific  variety 
which  probably  did  not  cause  human  tuberculosis,  and  that  the  bacillus 
of  human  tuberculosis  did  not  cause  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  Naturally  the 
question  has  been  much  discussed.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  while  there 
are  differences  in  the  bacilli,  as  pointed  out  by  Theobald  Smith,  the  re- 
searches of  von  Behring,  Ravenel,  and  others  have  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  cause  tuberculosis  in  cattle  with  the  bacillus  from  man;  and  there  are  un- 
doubted cases  in  man  caused  by  accidental  infection  from  cattle.  Bacillus 
tuberculosis  avium  ap])oars  in  more  irregular  forms  and  produces  only 
local  inflammator}'  })rocesses  in  mammals.  Possibly  infection  with  it  may 
sometimes  occur  in  man  (Pausini). 

Composition  and  Products. — Tubercle  bacilli  contain  water,  various  pro- 
teids,  fats  (to  which  the  peculiar  staining  reaction  is  due),  a  carbohydrate 

*  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  1882. 

f  Mittheilungen  a.  d.  k.  Gesundhcitsamt^  Bd.  2. 
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Tesembling  glycogen,  cellulose,  free  and  combined  nucleic  acid,  and  ash 
(P.  A.  Levene).  Koch's  tuberculin  is  a  proteid  glycerin  extract  from  the 
bacilli. 

Distribution  of  the  Bacilli. — The  bacilli  are  found  in  all  tuberculous 
lesions;  in  some  in  great  abimdance,  in  others  sparsely.  They  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  in  actively  developing  tubercles,  but  in  the  chronic 
tuberculous  processes  of  lymph-glands  and  of  the  joints  they  are  scanty. 
When  a  tuberculous  focus  communicates  with  a  vein  or  with  Ijrmph-ves- 
sels,  the  bacilli  may  be  spread  widely  throughout  the  body.  In  old  lesions 
they  may  not  be  found  in  the  sections,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  true 
nature  may  be  possible  only  by  culture  or  inoculation. 

The  Bacilli  outside  the  Body, — Patients  with  advanced  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  throw  off  in  the  expectoration  countless  millions  of  the  bacilli 
daily.  Some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  numbers  may  be  gained  from  the 
studies  of  Nuttall.  From  a  patient  with  moderately  advanced  disease, 
the  amount  of  whose  expectoration  was  from  70  to  130  cc.  daily,  he  esti- 
mated by  his  method  that  there  were  in  sixteen  counts,  between  January 
10th  and  March  1st,  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  third  billions  of 
bacilli  thrown  off  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  These  figures  emphasize  the 
danger  associated  with  phthisical  sputa  unless  most  carefully  dealt  with. 
When  expectorated  and  allowed  to  dry,  the  sputum  rapidly  becomes  dust, 
and  is  distributed  far  and  wide.  The  observations  made  by  Cornet  under 
Koch's  supervision  are  in  this  connection  most  instructive.  He  collected 
the  dust  from  the  walls  and  bedsteads  of  various  localities,  and  determined 
its  virulence  or  innocuousness  by  inoculation  into  susceptible  animals. 
Material  was  gathered  from  21  wards  of  7  hospitals,  3  asylums,  2  prisons, 
from  the  surroundings  of  62  phthisical  patients  in  private  practice,  and 
from  29  other  localities  in  which  tuberculous  patients  were  only  transient 
frequenters  (out-patient  departments,  streets,  etc.).  Of  118  dust  samples 
from  hospital  wards  or  the  rooms  of  phthisical  patients,  40  were  infective 
and  produced  tuberculosis.  Negative  results  were  obtained  with  the  29 
dust  samples  from  the  localities  occasionally  occupied  by  consumptives. 
Virulent  bacilli  were  obtained  from  the  dust  of  the  walls  of  15  out  of  21 
medical  wards.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  2  wards  with  many  phthis- 
ical patients  the  results  were  negative,  indicating  that  the  dust  in  such 
regions  is  not  necessarily  infective.  The  infectiousness  of  the  dust  of  the 
medical  and  surgical  divisions  of  a  hospital  is  in  the  proportion  of  ^Q.Q  to 
12.5.  In  a  room  in  which  a  tuberculous  woman  had  lived  the  dust  from 
the  wall  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bed  was  infective  six  weeks  after  her 
death.  No  bacilli  were  found  in  the  dust  of  an  inhalation-chamber  for 
consumptives.  The  experiments  of  Strauss  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  Paris, 
are  important.  In  the  nostrils  of  29  assistants,  nurses,  and  ward-tenders 
he  placed  plugs  of  cotton-wool  to  collect  the  dust  of  the  wards.  In  9  of 
the  29  cases  these  contained  tubercle  bacilli  and  proved  infective  to  ani- 
mals. The  question  of  the  increase  of  tuberculosis  among  the  permanent 
residents  of  health  resorts  frequented  by  consumptives  is  one  of  great 
interest.  Gardiner  has  studied  the  problem  at  Colorado  Springs,  in 
which  for  twenty  years  tuberculous  patients  have  been  living,  and   he 
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finds  the  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  originating  in  the  city  to  be  very 
small. 

Pseudo-tuberculosis, — While  lesions  resembling  the  nodules  of  tubercu- 
losis, but  due  to  a  variety  of  bacteria,  protozoa,  and  nematodes^  are  not  im- 
common  in  animals,  pseudo-tuberculous  processes  are  very  rare  in  human 
beings.  Flexner  ♦  has  described,  under  the  name  pseudo-tttbercubsis 
Iwminis  streptothrica,  a  condition  in  human  beings  in  which  the  lungs  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  caseous  pneumonia  and  numerous  tubercle-like 
nodules  existed  in  the  peritonaeum.  The  micro-organism  found  in  the 
lesions  was  a  streptothrix,  which  differed  greatly  from  the  known  forms 
of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  and  streptothrix  actinomyces. 

4.  Modes  of  Infection. — (a)  Hereditary  Transmission. — ^The  possibk 
methods  of  transmission  of  the  germ  in  direct  inheritance  are  three — 
transmission  by  the  sperm,  transmission  by  the  ovum,  and  transmiasion 
through  the  blood  by  means  of  the  placenta. 

There  is  no  clinical  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  direct  transmia- 
sion can  occur  through  the  sperm.  In  order  that  the  disease  could  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  sperm  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  should 
lodge  in  the  individual  spermatozoon  which  fecundates  the  ovum.  The 
chances  that  such  a  thing  could  occur  are  extremely  small,  looking  at  the 
subject  from  a  numerical  point  of  view,  although  we  know  that  tubercle 
bacilli  do  occasionally  exist  in  the  semen;  they  become  still  smaller  when 
we  consider  that  the  spermatozoon  is  made  up  of  nuclear  material,  which 
the  tubercle  bacillus  is  never  known  to  attack.  Experimentation  is  all 
opposed  to  sperm  transmission,  the  work  of  Gartner  and  others  showing 
that  the  young  of  healthy  female  rabbits  impregnated  by  tuberculous  males 
are  never  tuberculous,  even  though  the  females  themselves  often  contract 
the  disease. 

The  possibility  of  transmission  by  the  ovum  must  be  accepted.  Baum- 
garten  has  in  one  instance  been  able  to  detect  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the 
ovum  of  a  female  rabbit  which  he  had  artificially  fecundated  with  tubercu- 
lous semen.  The  work  of  Pasteur  on  pebrine  has  shown  the  possibility  of 
this  form  of  transmission  in  the  lower  forms,  though  the  question  as  to 
what  effect  such  inoculation  would  have  upon  the  human  o\nim  cannot  of 
course  be  answereil. 

Pn>bably  the  almost  constant  method  of  transmission  in  congenital 
tuberculosis  is  through  the  blood  current,  the  tubercle  bacilli  penetrating 
bv  way  of  the  placenta.  Certain  authors  hold  that  in  these  cases  the  pla- 
centa itself  is  invariably  the  seat  of  tuberculosis,  and  tubercles,  indeed, 
have  been  domonstnitinl  in  several  cases;  but  there  are  undoubted  instances 
in  which,  with  an  ap|Mirontly  sound  placenta,  both  the  placental  blood  and 
the  ftvtal  orirans  c<nuained  tubercle  bacilli,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  organs  also  ap|H\irod  normal. 

PnMsihIr  Lainicy  of  the  Tuhfrcle  Germs. — Baumgarten  and  his  followers 
assume  that  tlio  tubonlo  bacilli  can  lie  latent  in  the  tissues  and  subse- 
quently ilovolop  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  individual  resistance 
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is  lowered.  He  likens  such  cases  of  latent  tuberculosis  to  the  late  heredi- 
tary forms  of  syphilis,  and  explains  the  lack  of  development  of  the  germs 
by  the  greater  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  of  children.  In  the  discussion 
on  latency  before  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London, 
Kingston  Fowler  expressed  the  sensible  opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary 
seriously  to  consider  the  question  of  latency  in  tuberculosis  until  direct 
transmission  from  mother  to  child  was  proved  to  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Baumgarten  bases  his  belief  in  germ  transmission  upon  two  main 
factors — ^the  great  frequency  of  the  disease  in  early  life  and  the  localization 
of  tuberculous  lesions  in  children. 

The  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  the  first  years  of  life  is  relatively 
high.  Of  2,576  autopsies  made  on  children,  27.8  per  cent  who  died  in  the 
first  year  were  tuberculous  (Botz).  Of  182  autopsies  on  children  one  year 
or  imder,  17  were  tuberculous  (Comby).  The  localization  of  tuberculous 
lesions  in  children  in  the  bones  or  joints  is  very  common,  Cnopp's  sta- 
tistics showing  that  out  of  298  tuberculous  children  of  from  a  few  days 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  147  had  bone  or  joint  tuberculosis,  and  only  8  of 
these  showed  evidence  of  visceral  disease.  Baumgarten  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  accidental  conveyance  of  tubercle  bacilli  to  these  points  would  not 
account  for  such  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  expresses  the  view  that 
the  bacilli  have  been  present  since  birth  and  have  developed  when  favor- 
able conditions  offered.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  Baumgarten's  view  is 
both  clinical  and  experimental. 

The  clinical  evidence  exists  in  the  form  of  undoubted  cases  of  con- 
genital tuberculosis,  of  which  there  are  now,  in  man  alone,  about  20  ex- 
amples in  the  literature;  besides  these,  a  number  of  spontaneous  cases  of 
congenital  tuberculosis  in  the  lower  animals  have  been  reported. 

A  number  of  laboratory  workers  have  been  able  to  show  that  congenital 
tuberculosis  can  be  produced  experimentally,  the  most  prominent  of  these 
being  Gartner,  who  was  able  to  cause  tuberculosis  in  young  mice  by  inocu- 
lating the  mother  with  tuberculosis,  either  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or 
into  the  blood  stream.  Mafucci  has  shown  that  after  injecting  eggs  with 
avian  tuberculosis  the  disease  may  remain  latent  in  the  chick  for  weeks  or 
even  months. 

Against  Baumgarten's  theory  are  the  facts  that  the  percentage  of  cases 
of  congenital  tuberculosis  is  extremely  small,  and  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  the  organs  of  foetuses  bom  of  tuberculous  mothers  give  nega- 
tive results  when  inoculated  into  guinea-pigs. 

No  circumstance,  perhaps,  has  contributed  more  to  the  belief  in  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  the  disease  than  the  frequency  with  which  tuber- 
culosis is  met  with  in  the  ascendants  of  those  affected.  The  estimates  range 
from  10  per  cent  to  26  per  cent,  or  even  in  some  instances  to  50  per  cent. 
Some  of  the  statistics  on  this  point  are  worth  quoting:  In  1,000  cases  Wil- 
liams found  48.4  per  cent  with  family  predisposition,  12  per  cent  with 
parental,  1  per  cent  with  grandparental,  and  34.4  per  cent  with  collateral 
heredity.  Of  250  cases  in  which  Solly  made  very  careful  inquiries  on  this 
point,  there  were  28.8  per  cent  with  parental,  7.6  per  cent  with  grand- 
parental,  and  19.2  per  cent  with  a  history  of  collateral  heredity.    Of  427 
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cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  there  were  53  in  which  the  motha 
had  had  tuberculosis,  52  in  which  the  father  had  been  affected,  and  105  in 
which  a  brother  or  sister  had  had  the  disease.  The  question  of  family  in- 
fection  is  the  all-important  one,  and  Hilton  Fagge  very  wisely  remarks  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  hereditary  and  accidental  tubercu- 
losis, as  naturally  the  children  of  an  affected  parent  are  more  liable  to  acci- 
dental contamination.  In  a  recent  careful  study  of  heredity  in  phthisis, 
Squire  concludes  that  there  is  but  a  small  difference  between  the  incidence 
of  the  disease  in  the  offspring  of  phthisical  and  non-phthisical  parents. 

While  the  demonstration  of  the  contagiousness  of  tuberculosis  has  in 
some  quarters  intensified  the  dread  with  which  the  disease  is  regarded, 
the  terrible  Ate  of  hereditary  transmission  has  been  in  great  part  abolished, 
to  the  great  gain  of  suffering  humanity. 

(b)  Inoculation. — The  infective  nature  of  tuberculosis  was  first  demon- 
strated by  Villemin,  who  showed  conclusively  in  1865  that  it  could  be  tran?- 
mitted  to  animals  by  inoculation.  The  beautiful  experiments  of  Cohnheim 
and  Salamonson,  who  produced  tuberculosis  in  the  eyes  of  guinea-pigs  and 
rabbits  by  inoculating  fresh  tubercle  into  the  anterior  chamber,  confirmed 
and  extended  Villemin's  original  observations  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  Koch's  announcement.  It  is  now  universally  conceded  thit 
onty  tuberculous  matter  can  produce,  when  inoculated,  tuberculosis.  In 
man  tuberculosis  is  not  often  transmitted  by  inoculation,  and  when  it  does 
occur  the  disease  usually  remains  local.  This  mode  of  infection  is  seen  in 
]H*rsons  whose  occupation  brings  them  in  contact  with  dead  bodies  or  ani- 
mal products.  Demonstrators  of  morbid  anatomy,  butchers,  and  handler? 
of  hides  are  subjei*t  to  a  local  tubercle  of  the  skin,  which  forms  a  reddened 
mass  of  granulation  tissue,  usually  capping  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands 
or  fingers.  This  is  the  so-called  }H)st-mortem  wart,  the  verruca  necrogenica 
of  Wilks.  The  demonstration  of  its  nature  is  shown  by  the  presence  of 
tuln^rtle  bacilli,  and  by  inoculation  experiments  in  animals. 

The  statement  that  Laennec  contracted  phthisis  from  this  source  is 
pn^lmbly  false,  since  he  did  not  die  until  twenty  years  after  the  inocula- 
tion and  in  the  interval  presenttnl  no  manifestations.  The  possibility,  how- 
ever, of  genenil  infection  must  l>e  lK>me  in  mind.  Gerber  reports  that 
after  aividental  inivulation  in  the  hand  from  a  case  of  phthisis  he  had 
for  months  a  ••  lAMohen-tul>ercle."  which  was  excised.  Shortly  afterward 
the  lymph-glands  of  the  axilla  Kvame  enlarged  and  painful,  and  when  re- 
movtHl  showtnl  characteristic  tulnTCulous  changes,  with  bacilli. 

In  the  jvrfonnanoe  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  children  have  been  acci- 
dentally inoculattHl.  Infection  in  these  cases  is  probably  always  associated 
with  disease  in  the  o|vrator.  and  Oivur^  in  connection  with  the  habit  of 
o!oa!'.>ir.i:  the  wound  by  suction. 

0::uT  means  -^f  inoculation  have  Invn  des<"rilvd:  as  the  wearing  of 
var-ri:ii:<.  washinc  the  c'.orhes  of  i^hthisioal  tMitients,  the  bite  of  a  tubercu- 
lov.s  sv.^  jtvT.  or  iy.ovv.'ation  fr^'^Tr  a  out  by  a  '^n^ken  spit -glass  of  a  consump- 
tivi ;  -v  :  r.-trr.y  h:,s  rt:vr:i\i  two  oasos  of  ir.feorlon  by  transplantation  of 
skir. 

It  has  '  %.\u  v.riTtv:  by  the  opivneni*  of  vavvination  that  tuberculosis,  as 
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well  as  syphilis,  may  be  thus  conveyed,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 
L}Tnph  of  revaccinated  consumptives  is  non-infective.  Lupus  has  origi- 
nated at  the  site  of  vaccination  in  a  few  cases  (C.  Fox,  Graham  Little).  It 
may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  that  inoculation  in  man  plays  a  trifling  role  in 
the  transmission  of  tuberculosis. 

(c)  Infection  by  Inhalation, — ^A  belief  in  the  contagiousness  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  has  existed  from  the  days  of  the  early  Greek  physi- 
cians, and  has  persisted  among  the  Latin  races.  The  investigations  of 
Comet  afford  conclusive  proof  that  the  dust  of  a  room  or  other  locality 
frequented  by  patients  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  infective.  The 
bacilli  are  attached  to  fine  particles  of  dust  and  in  this  way  gain  entrance 
to  the  system  through  the  lungs. 

Fliigge  denies  that  the  bacillus-containing  dust  is  the  dangerous  ele- 
ment in  infection.  Experimentally  he  has  only  succeeded  in  producing 
the  disease  when  there  is  some  lesion  in  the  respiratory  tract.  He  thinks 
that  the  danger  of  infection  by  the  dry  sputum  is  very  improbable.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  thinks  that  the  infection  is  chiefly  conveyed  by  the  free, 
finely  divided  particles  of  sputum  produced  in  the  act  of  coughing,  and 
that  these  tiny  fragments  are  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  Those  who 
cough  very  much  and  with  the  mouth  open  are  most  liable  to  infect  the 
surrounding  air. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Comet,  "  The  consumptive  in  himself  is  almost 
harmless,  and  only  becomes  harmful  through  bad  habits.''  It  has  been 
fully  shown  that  the  expired  air  of  consumptives  is  not  infective.  The 
virus  is  only  contained  in  the  sputum,  which  when  dry  is  widely  dissemi- 
nated in  the  form  of  dust,  and  constitutes  the  great  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  disease.  "In  order  to  be  air-borne  the  sputum  must  be 
dried  and  broken  up  into  dust.  If  discharged  into  a  handkerchief,  it 
speedily  dries,  especially  if  it  is  put  into  the  pocket  or  beneath  the  pillow. 
In  the  last  stages  of  consumption  the  patient  becomes  weak,  the  sputum 
is  expelled  imperfectly,  pillows,  sheets,  and  handkerchiefs  are  soiled.  If  a 
male,  the  beard  or  moustache  is  smeared.  Even  in  the  hands  of  the  cleanly, 
without  special  precautions,  such  circumstances  all  tend  to  the  production 
around  the  patient  of  a  halo  of  infected  dust  maintained  by  every  process 
of  bedmaking  or  of  cleaning  which  includes  the  pernicious  process  happily 
described  as  *  dusting.'  In  the  hands  of  the  careless  and  the  dirty  the  in- 
fectivity  is,  of  course,  greatly  aggravated.  It  attains  its  maximum  of  in- 
tensity where  the  filthy  habit  of  spitting  on  the  floor  prevails,  especially 
if  it  is  carpeted  "  (James  B.  Eussell). 

The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  in  favor  of  infection  by  inhala- 
tion: 

(1)  Primary  tuberculous  lesions  are  in  a  majority  of  all  cases  connected 
with  the  respiratory  system.  The  frequency  with  which  foci  are  met  with 
in  the  lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  glands  is  extraordinary,  and  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Paris  morgue  show  that  a  considerable  proportioi^  of  all  persons 
dying  of  accident  or  by  suicide  present  evidences  of  the  disease  in  these 
parts.  The  post-mortem  statistics  of  hospitals  show  the  same  widespread 
prevalence  of  infection  through  the  air-passages.    Biggs  reports  that  more 
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than  60  per  cent  of  his  post  mortems  showed  lesions  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. In  125  autopsies  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  New  York,  the  bron- 
chial glands  were  tuberculous  in  every  case.  In  adults  the  bronchial  glands 
may  be  infected  and  the  individual  remain  in  good  health.  H.  P.  Loomii 
found  in  8  of  30  cases  in  which  there  were  no  signs  of  old  or  recent  tuber- 
culous lesions  that  the  bronchial  glands  were  infective  to  rabbits. 

(2)  The  greater  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  institutions  in  which  the 
residents  are  confined  and  restricted  in  the  matter  of  fresh  air  and  a  free 
open  life — conditions  which  would  favor,  on  the  one  hand,  the  presence 
of  the  bacilli  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  on  the  other,  lower  the  vital  resist- 
ance of  the  individual.  The  investigations  of  Comet  upon  the  death-rate 
from  consumption  among  certain  religious  orders  devoted  to  nursing  give 
some  striking  facts  in  illustration  of  this.  In  a  review  of  38  cloisters,  em- 
bracing the  average  number  of  4,028  residents,  among  2,099  deaths  in  the 
course  of  twenty-five  years,  1,320  (62.88  per  cent)  were  from  tuberculosis. 
In  some  cloisters  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  deaths  are  from  this  dis- 
ease, and  the  mortality  in  all  the  residents,  up  to  the  fortieth  year,  is  greatly 
above  the  average,  the  increase  being  due  entirely  to  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis.  It  has  been  stated  that  nurses  are  not  more  prone  to  the  dis- 
ease than  other  individuals,  but  Cornet  says  that  of  100  nurses  deceased,  03 
died  of  tuberculosis.  The  more  perfect  the  prophylaxis  and  hygienic  ar- 
rangements of  an  asylum  or  institution,  the  lower  the  death-rate  from 
tuberculosis.  The  mortality  in  prisons  has  been  shown  by  Baer  to  be 
four  times  as  great  as  outside.  The  death-rate  from  phthisis  is  estimated 
at  15  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality,  while  in  prisons  it  constitutes  from  40 
to  50  per  cent,  and  in  some  countries,  as  Austria,  over  60  per  cent.  Flick 
has  studied  the  distribution  of  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  a  single 
city  ward  in  Philadol]>hia  for  twenty-five  years.  His  researches  go  far  to 
show  that  it  is  a  house  disease.  About  33  per  cent  of  infected  houses  have 
had  more  than  one  ease.  Loss  than  one  third  of  the  houses  of  the  ward 
became  infected  with  tuberculosis  during  the  twenty-five  years  prior  to 
1888.  Yet  more  than  one  half  of  the  deaths  from  this  disease  during  the 
year  1888  occurred  in  those  infected  houses.  There  are,  however,  opposing 
facts.  The  statistics  of  the  Brompton  Consumption  Hospital  show  that 
doctors,  nurses,  and  attendants  are  rarely  attacked.  Dettweiler  claims  that 
no  case  of  tul>erculosis  has  been  contracted  among  his  nurses  or  attendants 
at  Falkonstein.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Paris  hospitals  tuberculosiB 
decimates  the  attendants. 

(3)  S|>ocial  danger  exists  when  the  contact  is  very  intimate,  such,  for 
instance,  as  between  man  and  wife.  On  this  point  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists,  but  the  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  under  these  circum- 
stanoes  the  husband  or  wife  is  much  more  liable  subsequently  to  die  of 
consiini]nion.  Of  4'37  oases  of  pulmonar}-  tuberculosis  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  in  '^.^  either  husband  or  wife  had  been  affected  with  it  or 
had  died  of  tuberoulosis.  In  response  to  a  question  as  to  contagion,  asked 
by  the  Colleinivo  Invest iiration  rommittoe  of  the  British  Medical  AsBocia- 
tion.  There  were  *2C\\  replies  in  the  affirmative,  among  which  were  158  cases 
of  suj^posed  contagion  through  marriage.    Weber's  cases  are  of  special  in- 
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terest.  One  of  his  patients  lost  four  wives  in  succession^  one  lost  three, 
and  four  lost  two  each. 

The  all-important  question  of  infection  by  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
cows  has  been  reopened  by  Koch,  who  claims  that  as  butter  and  milk  so 
frequently  contain  tubercle  bacilli,  if  human  tuberculosis  often  came  from 
this  source  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  should  be  common,  whereas  it 
Ib  very  rare.  He  has  seen  two  cases  only.  There  have  been  ten  cases 
only  in  ten  years  at  the  Charite  Hospital.  Of  3,104  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis in  children,  there  were  only  16  cases  of  primary  intestinal  in- 
fection. Bovaird^s  statistics  on  this  point  show  remarkable  differences 
in  different  countries:  (Jermany  4  per  cent,  England  18  per  cent, 
America  1  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  percentages  with 
Woodhead's  figures  of  involvement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  in  100  of 
127  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  children.  The  truth  is  that  post-mortem  re- 
turns are  not  worth  quoting  unless  the  post  mortems  were  made  with 
the  specific  object  of  finding  tuberculous  lesions,  as  in  Naegli's  study  from 
Ribbert's  laboratory  (see  p.  332).  Koch  states  that  the  question  is  not  abso- 
lutely decided,  but  he  asserts  that  "  infection  of  human  beings  from  this 
source  (milk,  etc.)  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,"  not  more  common  than  the 
hereditary  transmission,  and  he  adds — and  this  is  a  vital  point — ^that  it  is 
**  not  advisable  to  take  any  measures  against  it."  In  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  the  question  there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  protective  measures. 
The  experimental  production  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  in  pigs  and  calves 
is  proved,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  bacilli  may  pass  through  an  intact 
intestinal  mucosa  and  produce  lesions  elsewhere. 

(e)  Infection  by  Meat. — The  meat  of  tuberculous  animals  is  not  neces- 
sarily infective.  The  results  of  experiments  with  the  flesh  of  cows  are 
not  in  accord.  This  mode  of  infection  probably  plays  a  minor  roh  in  the 
etiology  of  human  tuberculosis,  as  usually  the  flesh  is  thoroughly  cooked 
before  eating.  The  possibility,  however,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  safer  in  the  interests  of  a  community  to  confiscate  the 
carcasses  of  all  tuberculous  animals.  Experiments  in  Bollinger^s  labora- 
tory show  that  the  flesh  of  tuberculous  subjects  is  very  infective  to  guinea- 
pigs.  Martin  suggests  that  when  the  meat  is  infective  it  commonly  ac- 
quires this  property  by  accidental  contamination  with  tuberculous  matter 
during  its  removal. 

5.  GonditlcmB  Inflnendng  InfeetiOB. — (a)  General — Environment  is  an 
all-important  predisposing  factor.  Dwellers  in  cities  are  much  more  prone 
to  the  disease  than  residents  of  the  country.  Not  only  is  the  liability  to 
infection  very  much  greater,  but  the  conditions  of  life  are  such  that  the 
powers  of  resistance  are  apt  to  be  weakened.  As  already  stated,  sunlight 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  destroying  the  tubercle  bacillus,  so 
that  in  imperfectly  ventilated  dwellings  and  workshops,  and  in  residences 
in  close,  dark  alleys,  and  in  tenement  houses  the  liability  to  infection  is 
very  much  increased.  The  influence  of  environment  was  never  better 
demonstrated  than  in  the  now  well-known  experiment  of  Trudoau,  who 
found  that  rabbits  inoculated  with  tuberculosis  if  confined  in  a  dark,  damp 
place   without  sunlight  and   fresh  air  rapidly  succumbed,  while  others 
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treated  in  the  same  way,  but  allowed  to  run  wild,  either  recovered  or  showed 
very  slight  lesions.  The  occupants  of  prisons,  asylums,  and  poorhouses^ 
too  often,  indeed,  in  barracks  and  large  workshops,  are  in  the  position  of 
Trudeau's  rabbits  in  the  cellar,  and  under  conditions  most  favorable  to 
foster  the  development  of  the  bacilli  which  may  have  lodged  in  their  tissues. 
The  frequent  respiration  of  air  already  breathed,  upon  which  MacCormac 
of  Belfast  laid  so  much  stress,  appears  to  render  the  lungs  less  capable  of 
resisting  infection. 

Soil  and  locality  are  believed  by  many  to  have  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  The  observations  of  Henry  I.  Bow- 
ditch  in  this  country  and  of  Buchanan  in  England  show  that  the  disease 
prevails  more  widely  in  the  wet,  ill-drained  districts — an  increase  which  ia 
associated  with  heightened  vulnerability  and  gi'eater  liability  to  catarrhtl 
affections  of  all  kinds.  The  influence  of  the  dwelling  has  been  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  Flick's  work.  No  single  condition  is  of 
greater  importance  than  that  which  relates  to  the  proper  arrangement  and 
ventilation  of  the  dwelling  houses. 

(6)  Individual  Predisposition. — The  fathers  of  medicine,  more  particu- 
larly Hippocrates,  Aretaius,  and  Galen,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  bodily 
conformation  of  those  prone  to  consumption.  A  great  deal  was  written 
on  the  so-called  habitus  phthisicus,  which  Hippocrates  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "  The  form  of  body  peculiar  to  subjects  of  phthisical  com- 
plaints was  the  smooth,  the  whitish,  that  resembling  the  lentil;  the  red- 
dish, the  blue-eyed,  the  leuco-phlegmatic;  and  that  with  the  scapulas  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  wings."  Undoubtedly  the  long,  narrow,  flat  chest 
with  depressed  sternum  is  commonly  enough  seen  in  tuberculous  patients, 
but  there  are  only  too  many  individuals  with  perfectly  well-shaped  chests 
who  fall  victims  annually  to  the  disease.  The  tuberculous  or  scrofulous 
diathesis,  upon  which  formerly  so  much  stress  was  laid,  is  now  regarded 
simply  as  an  indication  of  a  type  of  conformation  in  which  the  tissues  are 
more  vulnerable  and  less  capable  of  resisting  infection.  Beneke's  investi- 
gations on  the  viscera  of  phthisical  patients  indicate  that  the  heart  is  rela- 
tively small,  the  arteries  proportionately  narrow,  and  the  pulmonary  artery 
relatively  wider  than  the  aorta.  He  suggests  that  this  may  lead  to  increase 
in  the  intra])ulmonary  blood  pressure,  and  so  favor  catarrhal  processes. 
The  lung  volume  he  found  relatively  greater  in  those  affected  with  tubercu- 
losis. A  study  of  the  composite  portraiture  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has 
been  made  by  Galton  and  Mahomed.  In  442  patients  they  separated  two 
ty])es  of  face — one  ovoid  and  narrow,  the  other  broad  and  coarse-featured. 
This  corresponds  in  an  interesting  way  to  the  diathetic  states  formerly 
reoo<:nizod — namely,  the  tuberculous,  with  thin  skin,  bright  eyes,  oval  face, 
and  loufr,  thin  bone?:  and  the  scrofulous,  with  thick  lips  and  nose,  opaque 
skin,  lariie,  thick  bones,  and  heavy  fi^ire.  These  conditions,  on  which  so 
niucli  stress  was  formerly  laid,  indicate,  as  Fagge  states,  nothing  more  than 
delicacy  of  constitution,  incomplete  growth,  and  imperfect  development. 

(/')  Ittfhienre  nf  Atff. — Xo  age  is  exempt.  The  disease  is  met  with  in 
the  suoklin<:  and  in  the  octo<renarian.  Pulmonar}-  tuberculosis  occurs  most 
frequently,  as  stated  by  Hippocrates,  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirty- 
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fifth  year.  From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  year  individuals  are  less  prone  to 
the  disease.  At  different  ages  different  organs  are  more  prone  to  be  in- 
volved. During  the  first  decade  the  bones,  meninges,  and  lymph-glands 
are  more  frequently  affected  than  at  subsequent  periods. 

(d)  Sex, — The  influence  of  sex  is  very  slight.  Women  are  perhaps 
somewhat  more  frequently  attacked  than  men,  possibly  from  the  fact 
that  in  a  more  sedentary,  indoor  life  they  are  more  liable  to  infection. 
Pregnancy  and  lactation  also  are  two  conditions  which  are  apt  to  lower, 
perhaps,  the  resistance  of  the  organism. 

(e)  Race. — The  negro,  who  it  is  stated  is  not  specially  prone  to  the  dis- 
ease in  Africa,  is  in  America  and  in  the  West  Indies  very  subject  to  tuber- 
culosis. The  relative  immunity  of  the  Jews  has  been  mentioned  (page 
259). 

(/)  Occupation  is  an  important  predisposing  factor.  The  inhalation 
of  impure  air  in  occupations  associated  with  a  very  dusty  atmosphere 
renders  the  lungs  less  capable  of  resisting  infection.  The  incidence  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  the  workers  in  mills  and  factories  is  very 
high,  and  certain  occupations,  such  as  those  of  glass-workers,  stone-cutters, 
and  coal-miners,  and  the  whole  group  of  trades,  which  lead  to  pneumono- 
koniosis,  favor  the  development  of  tuberculosis. 

(g)  Certain  local  conditions  influence  infection,  among  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important: 

Catarrhal  bronchitis.  The  influence  of  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  well  recognized.  How  often  is  a  neg- 
lected cold  blamed  as  the  starting-point  of  the  disease!  It  seems  to  act 
by  lowering  the  resistance  and  favoring  the  conditions  which  enable  the 
bacilli  either  to  enter  the  system  or,  when  once  in  it,  to  develop.  The 
liability  of  lymphatic  tuberculosis  in  children  is  probably  associated  with 
the  common  catarrhal  processes  in  the  tonsils,  throat,  and  bronchi. 

Certain  of  the  speciflc  fevers  predispose  to  tuberculosis,  among  which 
measles  and  whooping-cough  stand  pre-eminent.  They  are  often  associ- 
ated with  a  bronchial  catarrh.  In  some  of  the  cases  it  is  probably  not  a 
fresh  infection  which  follows,  but  the  blazing  of  a  smouldering  fire.  Ty- 
phoid fever  is  thought  by  some  to  predispose  to  tuberculosis,  but  my  experi- 
ence is  opposed  to  this  view.  Of  other  affections,  influenza,  variola,  and 
syphilis  are  all  believed  to  favor  the  development  of  the  disease.  Diabetes, 
as  is  well  known,  very  often  terminates  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  par- 
ticularly in  young  persons. 

Chronic  heart-disease,  arterio-sclerosis,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  forms  of 
chronic  nephritis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  the  various  forms  of  cerebro- 
spinal sclerosis,  all  are  conditions  which  favor  infection.  It  is  remarkable 
in  how  many  of  the  subjects  of  these  disorders  in  general  hospital  practice 
the  fatal  event  is  a  terminal  acute  tuberculosis,  most  frequently  of  the 
serous  membranes.  Subjects  of  congenital  or  acquired  contraction  of  the 
orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  usually  die  of  tuberculosis.  On  the  other 
hand,  mitral  valve  disease,  particularly  stenosis,  is  stated  to  antap:onize  the 
disease  (J.  E.  Graham).  In  children  catarrhal  entero-colitis  probably  favors 
the  development  of  tabes  mesenterica. 
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The  influence  of  haemoptysis  and  pleurisy  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Trauma. — The  relation  of  injury  to  tuberculosis  is  well  known.  A  blor 
upon  the  chest  may  cause  a  pulmonary  or  pleural  tuberculosis;  injury  to 
the  knee,  a  tuberculous  arthritis;  a  blow  on  the  head,  tuberculous  meningi- 
tis. Probably  in  these  cases  the  injured  part  is  for  a  time  a  locus  minom 
resisteniicB,  and  if  bacilli  are  present  they  may  receive  a  stimulus  to  growth 
or  under  the  altered  conditions  become  capable  of  multiplying.  Mendeb- 
sohn  reports  9  cases  in  which,  without  fracture  of  the  rib  or  laceration  of 
the  lung,  tuberculosis  developed  shortly  after  contusion  of  the  chest.  The 
whole  question  is  very  fully  discussed  by  Stem  in  his  recent  work  on  the 
relation  of  internal  disease  to  injury,  already  referred  to  in  the  section  on 
Pneumonia.  The  relation  of  surgical  intervention  in  local  tuberculosis  to 
the  generalization  of  the  disease  is  important.  An  existing  lesion  may  be 
aggravated,  and  fresh  local  lesions  may  appear,  and,  most  serious  of  all, 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis  may  follow. 

Gtoneral  Morbid  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  Tabercnloni 
Xjesions. 

(1)  Distribution  of  the  Tubercles  in  the  Body. — The  organs  of  the 
body  are  variously  affected  by  tuberculosis.  In  adults,  the  lungs  may  be 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  election;  in  children,  the  lymph-glands^  bones,  and 
joints.  In  1,000  autopsies  there  were  275  cases  with  tuberculous  lesions. 
With  but  two  or  three  exceptions  the  lungs  were  affected.  The  distribu- 
tion in  the  other  organs  was  as  follows:  Pericardium,  7;  peritonaeum,  36; 
brain,  31;  spleen,  23;  liver,  12;  kidneys,  32;  intestines^  65;  heart,  4;  and 
generative  organs,  8. 

The  tuberculosis  which  comes  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  has  a  dif- 
ferent distribution,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  from  the  Wurzburg 
clinic.  Among  8,873  patients,  1,287  were  tuberculous,  with  the  following 
distribution  of  lesions:  Bones  and  joints,  1,037;  lymph-glands,  196;  skin 
and  connective  tissues,  77;  mucous  membranes,  10;  genito-urinary  or- 
gans, 20. 

(2)  The  Changes  produced  by  the  Tubercle  Bacilli 

(a)  The  Nodular  Tubercle. — The  body  which  we  term  a  *' tubercle" 
presents  in  ifs  early  formation  nothing  distinctive  or  peculiar,  either  in  il» 
components  or  in  their  arrangement.  Identical  structures  are  produced  by 
other  parasites,  such  as  the  aetinomyces,  and  by  the  strongylus  in  the  lungs 
of  sheep. 

The  researches  of  Baumgarten  have  enabled  us  to  follow  in  detail  the 
evolution  of  a  tubercle. 

(a)  Tlie  multiplication  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  which  is  rapid  and  is 
accompanied  by  their  dissemination  in  the  surrounding  tissues  partly  by 
growth,  partly  in  the  lymph  currents. 

(P)  The  nnilti]>licati<>n  of  the  fixed  cells,  especially  those  of  connective 
tissue  and  the  endothelium  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  gradual  production 
from  tliem  of  rounded,  euboidal.  or  polyoronal  bodies  with  vesicular  nuclei 
— the  rpifhrlioid  cells — inside  some  of  which  the  bacilli  are  soon  seen. 

(y)  From  the  vessels  of  the  infected  focus,  leucocytes,  chiefly  poly- 
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nuclear,  migrate  in  numbers  and  accumulate  about  the  focus  of  infection. 
They  do  not  subdivide.  Many  undergo  rapid  destruction.  Later,  as  the 
little  tubercle  grows,  the  leucocytes  are  chiefly  of  the  mononuclear  variety 
(lymphocytes),  which  do  not  undergo  the  rapid  degeneration  of  the  poly- 
nuclear  forms. 

(8)  A  reticulum  of  fibres  is  formed  by  the  fibrillation  and  rarefaction 
of  the  connective-tissue  matrix.  This  is  most  apparent,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
margin  of  the  growth. 

(c)  In  some,  but  not  all,  tubercles  giant  cells  are  formed  by  an  increase 
in  the  protoplasm  and  in  the  nuclei  of  an  individual  cell,  or  possibly  by 
the  fusion  of  several  cells.  The  giant  cells  seem  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  number  and  virulence  of  the  bacilli.  In  lupus,  joint  tuberculosis, 
and  scrofulous  glands,  in  which  the  bacilli  are  scanty,  the  giant  cells  are 
numerous;  while  in  miliary  tubercles  and  all  lesions  in  which  the  bacilli 
are  abundant  the  giant  cells  are  few  in  number. 

The  bacilli  then  cause,  in  the  first  place,  a  proliferation  of  the  fixed 
elements,  with  the  production  of  epithelioid  and  giant  cells;  and,  secondly, 
an  inflammatory  reaction,  associated  with  exudation  of  leucocytes.  How 
far  the  leucocytes  attack  and  destroy  the  bacilli  has  not  been  definitely 
settled — Metschnikoff  claiming,  Baumgarten  denying,  an  active  phago- 
cytosis. 

(3)  The  DegeneratlOB  of  Tuberde. — There  are  two  chief  forms  of  de- 
generation: 

(a)  Caseation, — At  the  central  part  of  the  growth,  owing  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  bacilli  or  their  products,  a  process  of  coagulation  necrosis 
goes  on  in  the  cells,  which  lose  their  outline,  become  irregular,  no  longer 
take  stains,  and  are  finally  converted  into  a  homogeneous,  structureless 
substance.  Proceeding  from  the  centre  outward,  the  tubercle  may  be  grad- 
ually converted  into  a  yellowish-gray  body,  in  which,  however,  the  bacilli 
are  still  abundant.  No  blood-vessels  are  found  in  them.  Aggregated  to- 
gether these  form  the  cheesy  masses  so  common  in  tuberculosis,  which 
may  undergo  softening,  fibroid  limitation  (encapsulation),  or  calcification. 

(h)  Sclerosis. — With  the  necrosis  of  the  cell  elements  at  the  centre  of  the 
tubercle,  hyaline  transformation  proceeds,  together  with  great  increase  in 
the  fibroid  elements;  so  that  the  tubercle  is  converted  into  a  firm,  hard 
structure.  Often  the  change  is  rather  of  a  fibro-caseous  nature;  but  the 
sclerosis  predominates.  In  some  situations,  as  in  the  peritonaeum,  this 
seems  to  be  the  natural  transformation  of  tubercle,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  the  lungs. 

In  all  tubercles  two  processes  go  on:  the  one — caseation — destructive 
and  dangerous;  and  the  other — sclerosis — conservative  and  healing.  The 
ultimate  result  in  a  given  case  depends  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  body 
to  restrict  and  limit  the  growth  of  the  bacilli.  There  are  tissue-soils  in 
which  the  bacilli  are,  in  all  probability,  killed  at  once — the  seed  has  fallen 
by  the  wayside.  There  are  others  in  which  a  lodgment  is  gained  and  more 
or  less  damage  done,  but  finally  the  day  is  with  the  conservative,  protecting 
forces — (he  seed  has  fallen  upon  stony  ground.  Thirdly,  there  are  tissue- 
soils  in  which  the  bacilli  grow  luxuriantly,  caseation  and  softening,  not 
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limitation  and  sclerosis,  prevail,  and  the  day  is  with  the  invaders — the  sefi 
hds  fallen  upon  good  ground. 

The  action  of  the  bacilli  injected  directly  into  the  blood-vessels  illus- 
trates many  points  in  the  histology  and  pathology  of  tuberculosis.  If  into 
the  vein  of  a  rabbit  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacilli  is  injected,  the  microbei 
accumulate  chiefly  in  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  animal  dies  usually  with- 
in two  weeks,  and  the  organs  apparently  show  no  trace  of  tubercles.  Micro- 
scopically, in  both  spleen  and  liver  the  young  tubercles  in  process  of  forma- 
tion are  very  numerous,  and  karyokinesis  is  going  on  in  the  liver-celk 
After  an  injection  of  a  more  dilute  culture,  or  one  whose  virulence  has 
been  mitigated  by  age,  instead  of  dying  within  a  fortnight  the  animal  sur- 
vives for  five  or  six  weeks,  by  which  time  the  tubercles  are  apparent  in  the 
spleen  and  liver,  and  often  in  the  other  organs. 

(4)  The  dHhssd  Inflammatory  Tubercle. — This  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
the  lungs.  Only  a  great  master  like  Virchow  could  have  won  the  profes- 
sion from  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  phthisis,  which  the  genius  of  Laennee 
had,  on  anatomical  ground,  announced.  Here  and  there  a  teacher,  as 
Wilson  Fox,  protested,  but  the  heresy  prevailed,  and  we  repeated  the  strik- 
ing aphorism  of  Niemeyer,  "  The  greatest  evil  which  can  happen  to  a  con- 
sumptive is  that  he  should  become  tuberculous."  It  was  thought  that  the 
products  of  any  simple  inflammation  might  become  caseous,  and  that  ordi- 
nary catarrhal  pneumonia  terminated  in  phthisis.  It  was  peculiarly  fitting 
that  from  Oormany,  in  which  the  dualistic  heresy  arose,  the  truth  of  Laen- 
nec's  views  should  receive  incontestable  proof,  in  the  demonstration  by 
Koch  of  the  etiological  unity  of  all  the  various  processes  known  as  tuber- 
culous and  scrofulous. 

Infiltrated  tubercle  results  from  the  fusion  of  many  small  foci  of  in- 
fection— so  small  indeed  that  they  may  not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
which  histologically  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  scattered  centres,  sur- 
rounded by  areas  in  which  the  air-cells  are  filled  with  the  products  of  exu- 
dation and  of  the  proliferation  of  the  alveolar  epithelium.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  bacilli,  caseation  takes  place,  usually  in  small  groups  of  lobules, 
occasionally  in  an  entire  lobe,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  a  lung.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  process,  the  tissue  has  a  gray  gelatinous  appearance,  the 
gray  in  filtration  of  Laennee.  The  alveoli  contain  a  sero-fibrinous  fluid  with 
cells,  and  the  septa  are  also  infiltrated.  These  cells  accumulate  and  undergo 
coagulation  necrosis,  forming  areas  of  caseation,  the  infiltration  tvherculeuse 
jaune  of  I^aonnec,  the  scrofulous  or  cheesy  pneumonia  of  later  writers. 
There  may  also  be  a  ditTiise  infiltration  and  caseation  without  any  special 
foci,  a  widos]>read  tuberculous  pneumonia  induced  by  the  bacilli. 

After  all,  the  two  processes  are  identical.  As  Baumgarten  states: 
*'  There  is  no  well-marked  difTerence  between  miliary  tubercle  and  chronic 
caseous  ]>neumonia.  Speaking  histologically,  miliary  tuberculosis  is  noth- 
ing: olso  than  a  chronic  caseous  miliary  pneumonia,  and  chronic  caseous 
pntMiuK^uia  is  uothin*:  but  a  tuborrulosis  of  the  lungs." 

(5)  Secondary  Inflammatory  Processes. — {n)  The  irritation  caused  by 
the  bacilli  invariably  produces  an  inflammation  which  may,  as  has  been 
described,  be  limited  to  exudation  of  leucocytes  and  serum,  but  may  also  be 
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much  more  extensiye^  and  which  varies  with  varying  conditions.  We  find, 
for  example,  about  the  smaller  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  pneumonia — either 
catarrhal  or  fibrinous,  proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  elements  in  the 
aepta  (which  also  become  infiltrated  with  round  cells),  and  changes  in  the 
blood  and  lymph-vessels. 

{b)  In  processes  of  minor  intensity  the  inflammation  is  of  the  slow 
reactive  nature,  which  results  in  the  production  of  a  cicatricial  connective 
tissue  which  limits  and  restricts  the  development  of  the  tubercles  and  is 
the  essential  conservative  element  in  the  disease.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  much  of  the  fibroid  tissue  which  is 
present  is  not  in  any  way  associated  with  the  action  of  the  bacilli. 

(c)  Suppuration.  Do  the  bacilli  themselves  induce  suppuration?  In 
do-called  cold  tuberculous  abscess  the  material  is  not  histologically  pus, 
but  a  debris  consisting  of  broken-down  cells  and  cheesy  material.  It  is 
moreover  sterile — ^that  is,  does  not  contain  the  usual  pus  organisms.  The 
products  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  probably  able  to  induce  suppuration, 
as  in  joint  and  bone  tuberculosis  pus  is  frequently  produced,  although  this 
may  be  due  to  a  mixed  infection,  Koch,  it  will  be  remembered,  states 
that  the  "  tuberculin  "  is  one  of  the  best  agents  for  the  production  of  ex- 
perimental suppuration.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  the  suppuration  is 
largely  the  result  of  an  infection  with  pus  organisms. 

n.  Acute  Miliaky  Tuberculosis. 

The  modem  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  form  dates  from  the  state- 
ment of  Buhl  (1866),  that  miliary  tuberculosis  is  a  specific  infection  de- 
pendent on  the  presence  in  the  body  of  an  unencapsulated  yellow  tubercle, 
or  a  tuberculous  cavity  in  the  lung;  and  that  it  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  primary  lesion  as  pyaemia  does  to  a  focus  of  suppuration. 

Carl  Weigert  established  the  truth  of  this  brilliant  conception  by  dem- 
onstrating the  association  of  miliary  tuberculosis  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
blood  vessels.  There  are  two  groups  of  vessel  tubercle — the  tuberculous 
periangitis  in  which  there  is  invasion  of  the  adventitia,  and  the  endangitis 
in  which  the  tubercles  start  in  the  intima.  The  parts  most  frequently 
affected  are  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the  thoracic  duct,  less  often  the  jugu- 
lar vein,  the  suprarenal  and  the  vena  cava  superior,  and  the  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater,  the  aorta,  and  the  endocardium.  To  the  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary veins  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  caseous  glands  adherent,  penetrat- 
ing the  walls  and  showing  a  growth  of  miliary  tubercles  in  the  intima.  A 
special  interest  belongs  to  tuberculosis  of  the  thoracic  duct,  first  accurately 
described  and  thoroughly  studied  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Benda  in  a  series 
of  19  cases  of  vessel  tuberculosis  found  in  many  instances  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  bacilli,  particularly  in  the  caseous  tubercles  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

Access  of  the  bacilli  to  the  blood  may  take  place  by  the  perforation  of 
an  extra-vascular  caseous  mass  into  the  lumen,  or  by  the  softening  and 
ulceration  of  a  focus  of  tuberculous  endangitis.  The  bacilli  do  not  increase 
in  the  blood,  but  settle  in  the  different  organs,  producing  a  generalized 
tuberculosis,  of  which  Weigert  recognizes  three  types  or  grades:  I.  The 
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acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  in  which  the  various  organs  of  the  body 
are  stuffed  with  miliary  and  submiliary  nodules.  II.  A  second  form 
characterized  by  a  small  number  of  tubercles  in  one  or  many  orguis. 
III.  The  occurrence  of  numerous  tuberculous  foci  widely  spread  through- 
out the  body,  but  in  a  more  chronic  form;  the  tubercles  are  larger  and 
many  are  caseous.  It  is  the  chronic  generalized  tuberculosis  of  children. 
Transitional  forms  between  these  groups  occur.  In  the  first  variety,  whidi 
we  are  here  considering,  there  is  an  eruption  into  the  circulation  of  an 
enormous  number  of  bacilli.  Benda  suggests  in  explanation  of  the  pro- 
found toxaemia  seen  in  certain  cases  (the  typhoid  form)  that  in  addition 
the  blood  is  surcharged  with  toxines  from  a  large  caseous  focus  which  has 
eroded  the  vessel. 

Clinical  Forms. — The  cases  may  be  grouped  into  those  with  the 
symptoms  of  an  acute  general  infediofi — the  typhoid  form;  cases  in  which 
pulmonary  symptoms  predominate;  and  cases  in  which  the  cerebral  or  cer^ 
brospinal  sj-mptoms  are  marked — tuberculous  meningitis. 

Other  forms  have  been  recognized,  but  this  division  covers  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  cases. 

Taking  any  series  of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  meningeal  form  of 
acute  tuberculosis  exceeds  in  numbers  the  cases  with  general  or  marked 
pulmonary  symptoms. 

1.  General  or  Typhoid  Form. — Symptoms. — The  patient  here  presents 
the  symptoms  of  a  profound  infection  with  few  if  any  local  signs.  The 
cases  simulate  and  are  frequently  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  After  a 
period  of  failing  health,  with  loss  of  appetite,  the  patient  becomes  fever- 
ish and  weak.  Occasionally  the  disease  sets  in  more  abruptly,  but  in  many 
instances  the  anamnesis  closely  resembles  that  of  typhoid  fever.  Nose- 
bleeding,  however,  is  rare.  The  temperature  increases,  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry;  delirium  becomes  marked  and  the  cheeks 
are  flushed.  The  pulmonary  symptoms  may  be  very  slight;  usually  bron- 
chitis exists,  but  is  not  more  severe  than  is  common  with  typhoid  fever. 
The  pulse  is  seldom  dicrotic,  but  is  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  pyrexia.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  feature  of  the  temperature  is  the  irregularity;  and 
if  seen  from  the  outset  there  is  not  the  steady  ascent  noted  in  typhoid  fever. 
There  is  usually  an  evening  rise  to  103**,  sometimes  104%  and  a  morning 
remission  of  from  two  to  three  degrees.  Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is  intermit- 
tent, and  the  thermometer  may  register  below  normal  during  the  early 
morning  hours.  The  inverse  type  of  temperature,  in  which  the  rise  takes 
place  in  the  morning,  is  held  by  some  writers  to  be  more  frequent  in  gen- 
eral tuberculosis  than  in  other  diseases.  In  rare  instances  there  may  be 
little  or  no  fever.  On  two  occasions  I  have  had  a  patient  admitted  to  my 
wards  in  a  condition  of  profound  debility,  with  a  history  of  illness  of  from 
three  to  four  weeks'  duration,  with  rapid  pulse,  flushed  cheeks,  dry  tongue, 
and  very  slight  elevation  in  temperature,  in  whom  (post  mortem)  the  con- 
dition proved  to  be  general  tuberculosis.  In  one  instance  there  was  tol- 
erably extensive  disease  at  the  right  apex.  Reinhold,  from  Baumler's 
clinic,  has  recently  called  attention  to  these  afebrile  forms  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis.    In  9  of  52  cases  there  was  no  fever,  or  only  a  transient  rise. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  these  cases  the  respirations  are  increased 
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in  frequency,  particularly  in  the  early  stage,  and  there  may  be  signs  of  dif- 
fuse bronchitis  and  slight  cyanosis.  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  develops 
toward  the  close. 

Active  delirium  is  rare.  More  commonly  there  are  torpor  and  dulness, 
gradually  deepening  into  coma,  in  which  the  patient  dies.  In  some  cases 
the  pulmonary  symptoms  become  more  marked;  in  others,  meningeal  or 
cerebral  features  develop. 

Diagnosis. — The  differential  diagnosis  between  general  miliary  tuber- 
culosis without  local  manifestations  and  typhoid  fever  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. A  point  of  importance,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
is  the  irregularity  of  the  temperature  curve.  The  greater  frequency  of 
the  respirations  and  the  tendency  to  slight  cyanosis  is  much  more  com- 
mon in  tuberculosis.  There  are  cases,  however,  of  typhoid  fever  in  which 
the  initial  bronchitis  is  severe  and  may  lead  to  dyspnoea  and  disturbed 
oxygenation.  The  cough  may  be  slight  or  absent.  Diarrhoea  is  rare  in 
tuberculosis;  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated;  but  diarrhoea  may  occur 
and  persist  for  days.  In  certain  cases  the  diagnosis  has  been  complicated 
still  further  by  the  occurrence  of  blood  in  the  stools.  Enlargement  of  the 
spleen  occurs  in  general  tuberculosis,  but  is  neither  so  early  nor  so  marked 
as  in  typhoid  fever.  In  children,  however,  the  enlargement  may  be  con- 
siderable. The  urine  may  show  traces  of  albumin,  and  unfortunately 
Ehrlich^s  diazo-reaction,  which  is  so  constant  in  typhoid  fever,  is  also  met 
with  in  general  tuberculosis.  The  absence  of  the  characteristic  roseola  is 
an  important  feature.  Occasionally  in  acute  tuberculosis  reddish  spots 
may  develop  and  for  a  time  cause  difficulty,  but  they  do  not  come  out  in 
crops,  and  rarely  have  the  characters  of  the  true  typhoid  eruption.  Herpes 
is  perhaps  more  common  in  tuberculosis.  Toward  the  close,  petechise  may 
appear  on  the  skin,  particularly  about  the  wrists.  A  rare  event  is  jaundice, 
due  possibly  to  the  eruption  of  tubercles  in  the  liver.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  lesions  of  acute  tuberculosis  and  of  typhoid  fever  have  been 
demonstrated  in  the  same  body. 

A  negative  Widal  test  and  the  absence  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  blood- 
cultures  may  be  of  decisive  importance  in  these  doubtful  cases.  In  very  rare 
instances  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  blood.  Leucocytosis  is 
more  common  in  miliary  tuberculosis  than  in  typhoid  fever  in  which  leu- 
copenia  is  the  rule.  Careful  examination  of  the  eyes  may  show  choroidal 
tubercles,  though  I  have  never  known  a  diagnosis  made  on  their  presence 
alone.  In  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  the  tubercle  bacilli  may 
be  abundant  and,  as  in  a  recent  case,  clinch  at  once  the  diagnosis. 

3.  Pnlmonary  Form. — Symptoms, — From  the  outset  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  are  marked.  The  patient  may  have  had  a  cough  for  months  or 
for  years  without  much  impairment  of  health,  or  he  may  be  known  to  be 
the  subject  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  other  instances,  particu- 
larly in  children,  the  affection  follows  measles  or  whooping-cough,  and 
is  of  a  distinctly  broncho-pneumonic  type.  The  disease  begins  with  the 
symptoms  of  diffuse  bronchitis.  The  cough  is  marked,  the  expectoration 
muco-purulent,  occasionally  rusty.  Haemoptysis  has  been  noted  in  a  few 
instances.    From  the  outset  dyspnoea  is  a  striking  feature  and  may  be  out 
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of  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  physical  signs.  There  is  more  or  Im 
cyanosis  of  the  lips  and  finger-tips,  and  the  cheeks  are  euflfused.  Aptit 
from  emphysema  and  the  later  stages  of  severe  pneumonia  I  know  of  do 
other  pulmonary  condition  in  which  the  cyanosis  is  so  marked.  The  phys- 
ical signs  are  those  of  bronchitis.  In  children  there  may  be  defective  reso- 
nance at  the  bases,  from  scattered  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia;  or,  what  ii 
equally  suggestive,  areas  of  hyper-resonance.  Indeed,  the  percussion  note, 
particularly  in  the  front  of  the  chest,  in  some  cases  of  miliary  tuberculoas, 
is  full  and  clear,  and  it  will  be  noted  (post  mortem)  that  the  lungs  ire 
unusually  voluminous.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  more  or  less  wide- 
spread acute  emphysema.  On  auscultation,  the  r&les  are  either  sibilant 
and  sonorous  or  small,  fine,  and  crepitant.  There  may  be  fine  crepitation 
from  the  occurrence  of  tubercles  on  the  pleura  (Jiirgensen).  In  children 
there  may  be  high-pitched  tubular  breathing  at  the  bases  or  toward  the 
root  of  the  lung.  Toward  the  close  the  rales  may  be  larger  and  more  mu- 
cous. The  temperature  rises  to  102**  or  103**,  and  may  present  the  invene 
type.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble.  In  the  very  acute  cases  the  spleen 
is  always  enlarged.  The  disease  may  prove  fatal  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  or 
may  be  protracted  for  weeks  or  even  months. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  form  offers  less  difficulty  and  is  more 
frequently  made.  There  is  often  a  history  of  previous  cough,  or  the  patient 
is  known  to  be  the  subject  of  local  disease  of  the  lung,  or  of  the  lymph- 
glands,  or  of  the  bones.  In  children  these  symptoms  following  meades 
or  whooping-cough  indicate  in  the  majority  of  cases  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, with  or  without  broncho-pneumonia.  Occasionally  the  sputum  con- 
tains tubercle  bacilli. 

The  choroidal  tubercle  occurs  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  and  may 
hel])  the  diagnosis.  More  important  in  an  adult  is  the  combination  of 
dyspnoea  with  cyanosis  and  the  signs  of  a  diffuse  bronchitis.  In  some  in- 
stances the  occurrence  of  cerebral  symptoms  at  once  gives  a  clew  to  the 
nature  of  the  trouble. 

3.  Heningeal  Form  {Ttiberculous  Meningitis,  Basilar  Meningitis), — ^This 
affection,  which  is  also  known  as  acute  hydrocephalus  or  "water  on  the 
brain,"  is  essentially  an  acute  tuberculosis  in  which  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  sometimes  of  the  cord,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Our  first  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  this  affection  dates  from  the  publication  of  Robert 
Wliytt's  Observations  on  the  Dropsy  of  the  Brain,  Edinburgh,  1768.  The 
literature  is  very  fully  given  in  the  last  edition  of  Barthez  and  Sann£e. 

Though  Guersant  had  as  early  as  1827  used  the  name  granular  menin- 
gitis  for  this  form  of  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  it  was  not  until  1830 
that  Pa])avoine  demonstrated  the  nature  of  the  granules  and  noted  their 
occurrence  with  tubercles  in  other  parts. 

Tn  1832  and  1833,  W.  W.  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  disease  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris,  and  his  publica- 
tions, more  than  those  of  any  other  author,  served  to  place  the  disease  on 
a  firm  anatomical  and  clinical  basis. 

There  are  several  special  etiohqical  factors  in  connection  with  this  form. 
It  is  much  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults.    It  is  rare  during  the 
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first  year  of  life,  more  frequent  between  the  second  and  the  fifth  years. 
In  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  focus  of  old  tuberculous  disease  will  be  found, 
commonly  in  the  bronchial  or  mesenteric  glands.  In  a  few  instances  the 
affection  seems  to  be  primary  in  the  meninges.  It  is  very  difficult,  how- 
ever, in  an  ordinary  post  mortem  to  make  an  exhaustive  search,  and  the 
lesion  may  be  in  the  bones,  sometimes  in  the  middle  ear,  or  in  the  genito- 
urinary organs.  In  those  instances  in  which  no  primary  focus  has  been 
discovered  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  bacilli  reach  the  meninges  through 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nostrils,  but 
this  is  not  probable. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — ^Tuberculous  meningitis  presents  a  very  character- 
istic picture.  The  meninges  at  the  base  are  most  involved,  hence  the  term 
basilar  meningitis.  The  parts  about  the  optic  chiasm,  the  Sylvian  fissures, 
and  the  interpeduncular  space  are  affected.  There  may  be  only  slight  tur- 
bidity and  matting  of  the  membranes,  and  a  certain  stickiness  with  serous 
infiltration;  but  more  conmionly  there  is  a  turbid  exudate,  fibrino-purulent 
in  character,  which  covers  the  structures  at  the  base,  surrounds  the  nerves, 
extends  out  into  the  Sylvian  fissures,  and  appears  on  the  lateral,  rarely  on 
the  upper,  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres.  The  tubercles  may  be  very  appar- 
ent, particularly  in  the  Sylvian  fissures,  appearing  as  small,  whitish  nodules 
on  the  membranes.  They  vary  much  in  number  and  size,  and  may  be 
difficult  to  find.  The  amount  of  exudate  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the 
abundance  of  tubercles.  The  arteries  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  per- 
forated spaces  should  be  carefully  withdrawn  and  searched,  as  upon  them 
nodular  tubercles  may  be  found  when  not  present  elsewhere.  In  doubtful 
cases  the  middle  cerebral  arteries  should  be  very  carefully  removed,  spread 
on  a  glass  plate  with  a  black  background,  and  examined  with  a  low  ob- 
jective. The  tubercles  are  then  seen  as  nodular  enlargements  on  the  smaller 
arteries.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  dilated  (acute  hydrocephalus)  and  con- 
tain a  turbid  fluid;  the  ependyma  may  be  softened,  and  the  septum  lucidum 
and  fornix  are  usually  broken  down.  The  convolutions  are  often  flattened 
and  the  sulci  obliterated  owing  to  the  increased  intra-ventricular  pressure. 
There  is  a  tuberculous  endarteritis  with  the  formation  of  intimal  tuber- 
cles, due  to  implantation  of  bacilli  from  the  blood  (Hektoen).  Prolifera- 
tion in  the  adventitia,  with  invasion  of  the  media  and  intima  are  common, 
forming  nodular  circumscribed  tubercles.  The  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  nar- 
rowed and  thrombosis  may  result.  The  meninges  are  not  alone  involved, 
but  the  contiguous  cerebral  substance  is  more  or  less  (edematous  and  infil- 
trated with  leucocytes,  so  that  anatomically  the  condition  is  in  reality  a 
meningo-encephalitis. 

There  are  instances  in  which  the  acute  process  is  associated  with  chronic 
meningeal  tuberculosis;  cases  which  may  for  months  present  the  clinical 
picture  of  brain  tumor. 

Although  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  process  is  cerebral,  the  spinal 
meninges  may  also  be  involved,  particularly  those  of  the  cervical  cord. 
There  are  cases  indeed  in  which  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  spinal.  A  sailor, 
who  had  fallen  on  the  deck  three  weeks  before  his  death,  was  admitted  to 
the  Montreal  General  Hospital.    He  presented  signs  of  meningitis,  chiefly 
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ppinal,  which  were  naturally  attributed  to  traumatism.  The  post  mortem 
ghowed  absence  of  tubercles  and  lymph  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in 
extensive  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles  with  much  turbid  lymph  over  the 
entire  spinal  meninges.  There  were  small  cheesy  masses  at  the  apices  of 
the  lungs. 

Symptoms, — Tuberculous  meningitis  presents  an  extremeljr  complex 
clinical  picture.    It  will  be  best  to  describe  the  form  found  in  children. 

Prodromal  symptoms  are  common.  The  child  may  have  been  in  fail- 
ing health  for  some  weeks,  or  may  be  convalescent  from  measles  or  whoop- 
ing-cough. In  many  instances  there  is  a  history  of  a  fall.  The  child  geta 
thin,  is  restless,  peevish,  irritable,  loses  its  appetite,  and  the  disposition 
may  completely  change.  Symptoms  pointing  to  the  disease  may  then  set 
in,  either  quite  suddenly  with  a  convulsion,  or  more  commonly  with  head- 
ache, vomiting,  and  fever,  three  essential  symptoms  of  the  onset  which 
are  rarely  absent.  The  pain  may  be  intense  and  agonizing.  The  chfld 
puts  its  hand  to  its  liead  and  occasionally,  when  the  pain  becomes  worse, 
gives  a  short,  sudden  cry,  the  so-called  hydrocephalic  cry.  Sometimes  the 
cliild  screams  continuously  until  utterly  exhausted.  I  saw  in  West  Hiil- 
adelphia  a  case  of  basilar  meningitis  in  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who  for  three 
days,  when  not  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  sedative  or  of  chloro- 
form, screamed  at  the  top  of  her  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  a  square  or  more 
away.  The  vomiting  is  without  apparent  cause,  and  is  independent  of  tak- 
ing of  food.  Constipation  is  usually  present.  The  fever  is  slight,  but 
gradually  rises  to  102°  or  103°.  The  pulse  is  at  first  rapid,  subsequently 
irregular  and  slow.  The  respirations  are  rarely  altered.  During  sleep  the 
child  is  restless  and  disturbed.  There  may  be  twitchings  of  the  muscles, 
or  sudden  startings;  or  the  child  may  wake  up  from  sleep  in  great  terror. 
In  this  early  stage  the  pupils  are  usually  contracted.  These  are  the  chief 
symptoms  of  the  initial  stage,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  stage  of  irritaii4m. 

In  the  second  i>eriod  of  the  disease  these  irritative  symptoms  subside: 
vomiting  is  no  longer  marked,  the  abdomen  becomes  retracted,  boat-shaped 
or  carinatetL  The  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated,  the  child  no  longer 
complains  of  headache,  but  is  dull  and  apathetic,  and  when  roused  is  more 
or  less  delirious.  The  head  is  often  retracted  and  the  child  utters  an  occa- 
sional cry.  The  pupils  are  dilated  or  irregular,  and  a  squint  may  devdop. 
Sighing  respiration  is  common.  Convulsions  may  occur,  or  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  of  one  side  or  of  one  limb.  The  temperature  is  variable,  rang- 
ing fn>m  100**  to  102.5°.  A  blotchy  erythema  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
skin.  If  the  finger-nail  is  drawn  across  the  skin  of  any  region  a  red  line 
comes  out  quickly,  the  so-called  tache  cerehraUy  which,  however,  has  no  diag- 
nostic significant  e. 

In  the  final  period,  or  stage  of  parfihjsis.  the  coma  increases  and  the 
child  oann(^t  be  roused.  Convulsions  are  not  infrequent,  and  there  tie 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  neck.  Spasms  mix 
occur  in  the  limbs  of  one  side.  Optic  neuritis  and  paralysis  of  the  ocolir 
mus<Mes  may  be  present.  The  pupils  become  dilated,  the  eyelids  are  obIt 
partially  closed,  and  the  eyeballs  are  rolled  up  so  that  the  comeie  are  only 
uncovered  in  part  by  the  upper  eyelids.    Diarrhoea  may  occur,  the  poke 
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becomes  rapid,  and  the  child  may  sink  into  a  typhoid  state  with  dry  tongue, 
low  delirium,  and  involuntary  passages  of  urine  and  fseces.  The  tempera- 
ture often  becomes  subnormal,  sinking  in  rare  instances  to  93°  or  94°.  In 
8ome  cases  there  is  an  ante-mortem  elevation  of  temperature,  the  fever  rising 
to  106°.  The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
or  four  weeks.  A  leucocytosis  is  not  infrequently  present  throughout  the 
disease. 

There  are  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  which  pursue  a  more  rapid 
course.  They  set  in  with  great  violence,  often  in  persons  apparently  in 
good  health,  and  may  prove  fatal  within  a  few  days.  In  these  instances, 
more  commonly  seen  in  adults,  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain  is  usually 
involved.  There  are  again  instances  which  are  essentially  chronic  and 
display  symptoms  of  a  limited  meningitis;  sometimes  with  pronounced 
psychical  symptoms,  and  sometimes  with  those  of  cerebral  tumor. 

There  are  certain  features  which  call  for  special  comment. 

The  irregularity  and  slowness  of  the  pulse  in  the  early  and  middle 
stages  of  the  disease  are  points  upon  which  all  authors  agree.  Toward  the 
close,  as  the  heart's  action  becomes  weaker,  the  pulsations  are  more  fre- 
quent. The  temperature  is  usually  elevated,  but  there  are  instances  in 
which  it  does  not  rise  in  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  much  above  100°. 
It  may  be  extremely  irregular,  and  the  oscillations  are  often  as  much  as 
three  or  four  degrees  in  the  day.  Toward  the  close  the  temperature  may 
sink  to  95°,  occasionally  to  94°,  or  there  may  be  hyperpyrexia.  In  a  case 
of  Baumler^s  the  temperature  rose  before  death  to  43.7°  C.  (110.7°  F.). 

The  ocular  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  of  special  importance.  In  the 
early  stages  narrowing  of  the  pupils  is  the  rule.  Toward  the  close,  with 
increase  in  the  intra-cranial  pressure,  the  pupils  dilate  and  are  irregular. 
There  may  be  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes.  Of  ocular  palsies  the  third 
nerve  is  most  frequently  involved,  sometimes  with  paralysis  of  the  face, 
limbs,  and  hypoglossal  nerve  on  the  opposite  side  (syndrome  of  Weber),  due 
to  a  lesion  limited  to  the  inferior  and  internal  part  of  the  cms.  The 
changes  in  the  eye-grounds  are  very  important.  Neuritis  is  the  most  com- 
mon. According  to  Gowers,  the  disk  at  first  becomes  full  colored  and  has 
hazy  outlines,  and  the  veins  are  dilated.  Swelling  and  striation  become  pro- 
nounced, but  the  neuritis  is  rarely  intense.  Of  26  cases  studied  by  Gar- 
lick,  in  6  the  condition  was  of  diagnostic  value.  The  tubercles  in  the 
choroid  are  rare  and  much  less  frequently  seen  during  life  than  post-mortem 
figures  would  indicate.  Thus  Litten  found  them  (post  mortem)  in  39  out 
of  52  cases.  They  were  present  in  only  1  of  the  26  cases  of  tuberculous 
meningitis  examined  by  Garlick.  Heinzel  examined  with  negative  results 
41  cases. 

Among  the  motor  symptoms  convulsions  are  most  common,  but  there 
are  other  changes  which  deserve  special  mention.  A  tetanic  contraction 
of  one  limb  may  persist  for  several  days,  or  a  cataleptic  condition.  Tremor 
and  athetoid  movements  are  sometimes  seen.  The  paralyses  are  either 
hemiplegias  or  monoplegias.  Hemiplegia  may  result  from  disturbance  in 
the  cortical  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  occasionally  from  soften- 
ing in  the  internal  capsule,  due  to  involvement  of  the  central  branches. 
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Of  monoplegias,  that  of  tlu^  face  is  perhaps  most  comrnon,  and  if  on  tke 
right  side  it  may  occur  with  aphasia,  Ln  two  of  my  cases  in  adults  aphw;a 
developed.  Brachial  monoplegia  may  he  associated  with  it.  In  the  mor? 
chronic  cases  the  symptoms  persist  for  months^  and  there  may  be  a  cbir- 
acteristie  Jaoksonian  epilepsy.  Kernig's  Bign  la  present  as  a  rule  (see 
Cerebro-spinal  Fever). 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  meningitis  is  rarely  difficult,  and  pointi 
upon  w4iich  special  etrese  is  to  be  laid  are  the  existence  of  a  tuberculow 
focus  in  the  body,  the  mode  of  onset  and  the  symptoms^  and  the  evidence 
obtained  on  lumbar  puncture.  The  fluid  withdrawn  ig  usually  turbid,  and 
in  it,  on  centrifygaliEing,  the  bacilli  may  be  discovered,  A  sterile  fluidi 
which  is  sometimes  present,  also  favors  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  menlu- 
gitia. 

The  prognosis  in  this  form  of  meningitis  is  alw^ays  most  serious.  I  hare 
neither  seen  a  case  which  I  regarded  as  tuberculous  recoverj  nor  have  I 
seen  post-mortem  evidence  of  past  disease  of  this  nature.  Cases  of  recoverr 
have  been  reported  by  reliable  authorities,  but  they  are  extremely  rare,  and 
there  is  always  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosif. 
The  differential  features  and  treatment  will  be  considered  in  conneclioD 
with  acute  meningitis. 


i\ 


III.    TlJBEECTILOSIS   OF   THE    LYMPHATIC    SYSTEM. 

L  Tutoreulosia  of  the  Lymph-glands  {Srro/nla), 

Scrofula  i@  tubercle,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  bacillus  of  Koch  ii 
the  essential  element  Formerly  special  attention  was  given  to  different 
types  of  scrofula,  of  w^hich  two  important  forms  were  recognized — the  aau- 
gttine^  in  which  the  child  was  slightly  built,  tall^  with  small  limbs,  a  fine 
clear  skin,  soft  silky  hair,  and  was  mentally  very  bright  and  intelligent; 
and  the  phlegmatic  type,  in  which  the  child  was  short  and  thick-set,  widi 
coarse  features,  muddy  complexion,  and  a  dull,  heavy  aspect.  It  is  not  yet 
definitely  settled  whether  the  virua  which  produces  the  chronic  tubercuIouB 
adenitis  or  scrofula  differs  from  that  w^hieh  produces  tuberculosis  in  other 
parts^  or  whether  it  is  the  local  conditions  in  the  glands  wiiich  account 
for  the  slow  development  and  milder  course.  The  experiments  of  Arlomg 
would  indicate  that  the  virus  was  attenuated  or  milder,  for  he  has  shown 
that  the  caseous  material  of  a  l}Tnph-gland  killed  guinea-pigs,  while  rab- 
bits escaped.  The  guinea-pig,  as  is  w^ell  known,  is  the  more  susceptibie 
animal  of  the  two.  The  observations  of  Lingard  are  still  more  eonclusive, 
as  showing  a  variation  in  the  virulence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Guinei- 
pigs  inoculated  with  ordinary  tubercle  showed  lymphatic  infection  within 
the  first  week,  and  the  animals  died  within  three  months;  infected  with 
material  from  scrofulous  glands,  the  lymphatic  enlargement  did  not  ap- 
pear until  the  second  or  third  week,  and  the  anitnals  survived  for  six  or 
seven  months.  He  show^ed,  moreover,  that  the  virulence  of  the  infection  ob- 
tained from  the  scrofulous  glands  increased  in  intensity  by  passing  through 
a  series  of  guinea-pigs.  Eve^s  eJtperiments  show  that  scrofulous  material 
invariably  produces  tuberculosis  in  guinea-pigs  and  very  often  in  rabbits. 
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Tuberculoufl  adenitis  is  met  with  at  all  ages.  It  is  more  common  in 
children  than  in  adults,  but  it  is  not  infrequent  in  the  middle  period  of 
life,  and  may  occur  in  old  age. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  is  ubiquitous.  All  are  exposed  to  infection,  and 
upon  the  local  conditions,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  depend  the 
fate  of  those  organisms  which  find  lodgment  in  our  bodies.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  tuberculous  adenitis  may  be  congenital,  but  such  instances 
must  be  extremely  rare.  A  special  predisposing  factor  in  lymphatic  tuber- 
culosis is  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  which  in  itself 
excites  slight  adenitis  of  the  neighboring  glands.  In  a  child  with  con- 
stantly recurring  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  the  bacilli  which  lodge  on  the 
mucous  membranes  find  in  all  probability  the  gateways  less  strictly  guarded 
and  are  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  and  passed  to  the  nearest  glands.  The 
importance  of  the  tonsils  as  an  infection-atrium  has  of  late  been  urged. 
In  conditions  of  health  the  local  resistance,  or,  as  some  would  put  it,  the 
phagocytes,  would  be  active  enough  to  deal  with  the  invaders,  but  the  irri- 
tation of  a  chronic  catarrh  weakens  the  resistance  of  the  lymph-tissue  and 
the  bacilli  are  enabled  to  develop  and  gradually  to  change  a  simple  into 
a  tuberculous  adenitis.  The  frequent  association  of  tuberculous  adenitis 
of  the  bronchial  glands  with  whooping-cough  and  with  measles,  and  the 
frequent  development  of  tubercle  in  the  mesenteric  glands  in  children  with 
intestinal  catarrh,  find  in  this  way  a  rational  explanation.  After  all,  as 
Virchow  pointed  out,  an  increased  vulnerability  of  the  tissue,  however 
brought  about,  is  the  important  factor  in  the  disease. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  features  of  interest  in  tuberculous  ade- 
nitis: 

(a)  The  local  character  of  the  disease.  Thus,  the  glands  of  the  neck,  or 
at  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi,  or  those  of  the  mesentery,  may  be  alone 
involved. 

(h)  The  tendency  to  spontaneous  healing.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  the  battle  which  ensues  between  the  bacilli  and  the  tissue-cells  is 
long;  but  the  latter  are  finally  successful,  and  we  find  in  the  calcified 
remnants  in  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  lymph-glands  evidences  of  vic- 
tory. Too  often  in  the  bronchial  glands  a  truce  only  is  declared  and  hos- 
tilities may  break  out  afresh  in  the  form  of  an  acute  tuberculosis. 

(c)  The  tendency  of  tuberculous  adenitis  to  pass  on  to  suppuration. 
The  frequency  with  which,  particularly  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  we  find 
the  tuberculous  processes  associated  with  pus  is  a  special  feature  of  this 
form  of  adenitis.  In  nearly  all  instances  the  pus  is  sterile.  Whether  the 
suppuration  is  excited  by  the  bacilli  or  by  their  products,  or  whether  it  is 
the  result  of  a  mixed  infection  with  pus  organisms,  which  are  subsequently 
destroyed,  has  not  been  settled. 

(d)  The  existence  of  an  unhealed  focus  of  tuberculous  adenitis  is  a 
constant  menace  to  the  organism.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  three  fourths  of 
the  instances  of  acute  tuberculosis  the  infection  is  derived  from  this  source. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  scrofula  in  childhood  gives  a  sort 
of  protection  against  tuberculosis  in  adult  life.  We  certainly  do  meet  with 
many  persons  of  exceptional  bodily  vigor  who  in  childhood  had  enlarged 
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glands,  but  the  evidence  which  Marfan  brings  forward  in  support  of  thii 
view  is  not  conclusive. 

Clinical  Forms.— 1.  Generalized  Tnberoulous  Lymphadenitis.— In 

exceptional  instances  we  find  diffuse  tuberculosis  of  nearly  all  the  lymph- 
glands  of  the  body  with  little  or  no  involvement  of  other  parts.  The  most 
extreme  cases  of  it,  which  I  have  seen,  have  been  in  negro  patients.  Two 
well-marked  cases  occurred  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  a  womin, 
the  chart  from  April,  1888,  until  March,  1889,  showed  persistent  fever, 
ranging  from  101°  to  103°,  occasionally  rising  to  104°.  On  December  16th 
the  glands  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  were  removed.  After  an  attack 
of  er}'sipelas,  on  February  17th,  she  gradually  sank  and  died  March  5th. 
The  lungs  presented  only  one  or  two  puckered  spots  at  the  apices.  The 
bronchial,  retro-peritoneal,  and  mesenteric  glands  were  greatly  enlarged 
and  caseous.  There  was  no  intestinal,  uterine,  or  bone  disease.  The  con- 
tinuous high  fever  in  this  case  depended  apparently  upon  the  tuberculoiu 
adenitis,  which  was  much  more  extensive  than  was  supposed  during  life. 
In  these  instances  the  enlargement  is  most  marked  in  the  retro-peritoneil, 
bronchial,  and  mesenteric  glands,  but  may  be  also  present  in  the  groups  of 
external  glands.  Occurring  acutely,  it  presents  a  picture  resembling  Uodg- 
kin's  disease.  In  a  case  which  died  in  the  Montreal  Oeneral  Hospital  this 
diagnosis  was  made.  The  cervical  and  axillary  glands  were  enormously  en- 
larged, and  death  was  caused  by  infiltration  of  the  larynx.  In  infants  and 
children  there  is  a  form  of  general  tuberculous  adenitis  in  which  the  vari- 
ous grouj)s  of  glands  are  successively,  more  rarely  simultaneously,  involved, 
and  in  which  death  is  caused  either  by  cachexia,  or  by  an  acute  infection 
of  the  meninges. 

2.  Local  Tnbercaloas  Adenitis. — (a)  Cervical — This  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  met  with  in  children.  It  is  seen  particularly  among  the  poor 
and  those  who  live  continuously  in  the  impure  atmosphere  of  badly  venti- 
lated lodgings.  Children  in  foundling  hospitals  and  asylums  are  specially 
prone  to  the  disease.  In  this  country  it  is  most  common  in  the  negro  race. 
As  already  stated,  it  is  often  met  with  in  catarrh  of  the  nose  and  throat,  or 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils;  or  the  child  may  have  had  eczema 
of  the  scalp  or  a  purulent  otitis. 

The  submaxillary  glands  are  first  involved,  and  are  popularly  spoken 
of  as  enlarged  l-erneh.  They  are  usually  larger  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  As  they  increase  in  size,  the  individual  tumors  can  be  felt;  the 
surface  is  smooth  and  the  consistence  firm.  They  may  remain  isolated,  but 
more  commonly  they  form  large,  knotted  masses,  over  which  the  skin  is, 
as  a  rule,  freely  movable.  In  many  cases  the  skin  ultimately  becomes 
adherent,  and  inflammation  and  suppuration  occur.  An  abscess  points  and, 
unless  opened,  bursts,  leaving  a  sinus  which  heals  slowly.  The  disease 
is  frequently  associated  with  ooryza,  with  eczema  of  the  scalp,  ear,  or  lips, 
and  with  conjunctivitis  or  keratitis.  When  the  glands  are  large  and  grow- 
ing actively,  there  is  fever.  Tlie  subjects  are  usually  ansBmic,  particularly 
if  su|>j>uration  has  occurred.  The  progress  of  this  form  of  adenitis  is  slow 
and  tedious.  Death,  however,  rarely  follows,  and  many  aggravated  cases 
in  children  ultimately  get  well.    Not  only  the  submaxillary  group,  but  the 
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glands  above  the  clavicle  and  in  the  posterior  cervical  triangle,  may  be 
involved.  In  other  instances  the  cervical  and  axillary  glands  are  involved 
together,  forming  a  continuous  chain  which  extends  beneath  the  clavicle 
and  the  pectoral  muscle.  With  them  the  bronchial  glands  may  also  be 
enlarged  and  caseous.  Not  infrequently  the  enlargement  of  the  supra- 
clavicular and  axillary  group  of  glands  on  one  side  precedes  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tuberculous  pleurisy  or  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

(b)  Trachea-bronchial — The  mediastinal  lymph-glands  constitute  filters 
in  which  lodge  the  various  foreign  particles  which  escape  the  normal 
phagocytes  of  bronchi  and  lungs.  Among  these  foreign  particles,  and  prob- 
ably attached  to  them,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  uncommon,  and  we  find 
tubercles  and  caseous  matter  with  great  frequency  in  the  mediastinal 
glands,  particularly  those  about  the  bronchi.  It  is  stated  that  this  process 
is  always  secondary  to  a  focus,  however  small,  in  the  lungs,  but  my  experi- 
ence does  not  bear  out  such  a  statement.  As  already  mentioned,  North- 
rup  found  them  involved  in  every  one  of  127  cases  at  the  New  York  Found- 
ling Hospital.  This  tuberculous  adenitis  may,  in  the  bronchial  glands, 
attain  the  dimensions  of  a  tumor  of  large  size.  But  even  when  this  occurs 
there  may  be  no  pressure  symptoms.  In  children  the  bronchial  adenitis 
is  apt  to  be  associated  with  suppuration.  The  effects  of  these  enlarged 
glands  are  very  varied,  and  for  full  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
elaborate  section  in  the  Trait6  of  Barthez  and  Sann6e  (tome  iii).  It  is  suf- 
ficient here  to  say  that  there  are  instances  on  record  of  compression  of  the 
superior  cava,  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  of  the  azygos  vein.  The  trachea 
and  bronchi,  though  often  flattened,  are  rarely  seriously  compressed.  The 
pneumogastric  nerve  may  be  involved,  particularly  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
branch.  More  important  really  are  the  perforations  of  the  enlarged  and 
softened  glands  into  the  bronchi  or  trachea,  or  a  sort  of  secondary  cyst 
may  be  formed  between  the  lung  and  the  trachea.  Asphyxia  has  been 
caused  by  blocking  of  the  larynx  by  a  caseous  gland  which  has  ulcerated 
through  the  bronchus  (Voelcker),  and  Cyril  Ogle  has  reported  a  case  in 
which  the  ulcerated  gland  practically  occluded  both  bronchi.  Perfora- 
tions of  the  vessels  are  much  less  common,  but  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
the  aorta  have  been  opened.  Perforation  of  the  oesophagus  has  been  de- 
scribed in  several  cases.  One  of  the  most  serious  effects  is  infection  of  the 
lung  or  pleura  by  the  caseous  glands  situated  deep  along  the  bronchi.  This 
may,  as  is  often  clearly  seen,  be  by  direct  contact,  and  it  may  be  difficult 
to  determine  in  some  sections  where  the  caseous  bronchial  gland  terminates 
and  the  pulmonary  tissue  begins.  In  other  instances  it  takes  place  along 
the  root  of  the  lung  and  is  subpleural.  Among  other  sequences  may  be 
mentioned  diverticulum  of  the  oesophagus  following  adhesion  of  an  enlarged 
gland  and  its  subsequent  retraction;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  anterior  medi- 
astinal and  aortic  groups,  the  frequent  production  of  pericarditis,  either 
by  contact  or  by  rupture  of  a  softened  gland  into  the  sac. 

A  serious  danger  is  systemic  infection,  which  takes  place  through  the 
vessels. 

(c)  HesenUric;  Tabes  mesenterica, — In  this  affection,  the  abdominal 
scrofula  of  old  writers,  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  and  retro-peritonaeum 
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become  enlarged  and  caseate;  more  rarely  they  suppurate  or  calcify.  A 
slight  tuberculous  adenitis  is  extremely  common  in  children^  and  is  often 
accidentally  found  (post  mortem)  when  the  children  have  died  of  other 
diseases.  It  may  be  a  primary  lesion  associated  with  intestinal  catarrh,  or 
it  may  be  secondary  to  tuberculous  disease  of  the  intestines. 

The  primary  cases  are  very  common  in  children,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  Woodhead's  figures,  already  given.  The  general  involvement  of  the 
glands  interferes  seriously  with  nutrition,  and  the  patients  are  puny,  wasted, 
and  anaemic.  The  abdomen  is  enlarged  and  tympanitic;  diarrhoea  is  a  con* 
stant  feature;  the  stools  are  thin  and  offensive.  There  is  moderate  fcTer, 
but  the  general  wasting  and  debility  are  the  most  characteristic  features. 
The  enlarged  glands  cannot  often  be  felt,  owing  to  the  distended  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels.  These  cases  are  often  spoken  of  as  consumption  of  the 
bowels,  but  in  a  majority  of  them  the  intestines  do  not  present  tuberculous 
lesions.  In  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  of  tabes  mesenteries  the 
peritonaeum  is  also  involved,  and  in  such  the  abdomen  is  large  and  hard^ 
and  nodules  may  be  felt. 

In  adults  tuberculous  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  may  occur  as  i 
primary  affection,  or  in  association  with  pulmonary  disease.  Gairdner 
gives  a  remarka])le  instance  of  the  kind  in  a  man  aged  twenty-one.  In- 
stances of  this  sort  are  not  uncommon  in  the  literature.  Large  tumon^ 
may  exist  without  tuberculous  disease  in  the  intestines  or  in  any  other 
part. 

The  diagnosis  of  local  and  general  tuberculous  adenitis  from  lymphade- 
noma  will  be  subsequently  considered. 

2.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Serous  Membranes. 

General  Serous  Membrane  Tuberculosis  {Polyorrhomenitis). — ^The  se- 
rous membranes  may  be  chiefly  involved,  simultaneously  or  consecutively, 
presenting  a  distinctive  and  readily  recognizable  clinical  type  of  tuber- 
culosis. There  are  three  groups  of  cases.  First,  those  in  which  an  acute 
tuberculosis  of  the  peritonaeum  and  pleurae  develops  rapidly,  caused  by  local 
disease  of  the  tubes  in  women,  or  of  the  mediastinal  or  bronchial  lymph- 
glands.  Secondly,  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  more  chronic,  with  exuda- 
tion into  both  peritonaeum  and  pleurae,  the  formation  of  cheesy  masses,  and 
the  occurrence  of  ulcerative  and  suppurative  processes.  Thirdly,  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  pleuro-pcritoncal  affection  is  still  more  chronic,  the  tu- 
bercles hard  and  fibroid,  the  membranes  much  thickened,  and  with  little  or 
no  exudate.  In  any  one  of  these  three  forms  the  pericardium  may  be  in- 
volved with  the  pleurae  and  peritonaeum.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  may  be  in  these  cases  no  visceral  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Pleura."-1.  Acute  tuberculous  pleurisy.  It  is  dif- 
ficult in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
instances  of  acute  pleurisy  due  to  tuberculosis  (see  Acute  Pleurisy).  The 
cases  are  rarely  fatal.  In  the  study  of  those  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, which  I  made  for  the  Shattuck  Lecture  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  1803),  thtTe  were  three  groups  of  cases:  (a)  Acute  tuberculous 
pleurisy  with  subsequent  chronic  course,  (b)  Secondary  and  terminal 
forms  of  acute  pleurisy  (these  are  not  uncommon  in  hospital  practice)* 
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And  (c)  a  form  of  acute  tuberculous  suppurative  pleurisy.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  purulent  pleurisies,  designated  as  latent  and  chronic,  are 
caused  by  tubercle  bacilli,  but  the  fact  is  not  so  widely  recognized  that 
there  is  an  acute,  ulcerative,  and  suppurative  disease  which  may  run  a  very 
rapid  course.  The  pleurisy  sets  in  abruptly,  with  pain  in  the  side,  fever, 
cough,  and  sometimes  with  a  chill.  There  may  be  nothing  to  suggest  a 
tuberculous  process,  and  the  subject  may  have  a  fine  physique  and  come 
of  healthy  stock.  2.  The  subacute  and  chronic  tuberculous  pleurisies  are 
more  common.  The  largest  group  of  cases  comprises  those  with  sero- 
fibrinous effusion.  The  onset  is  insidious,  the  true  character  of  the  disease 
is  frequently  overlooked,  and  in  almost  every  instance  there  are  tubercu- 
lous foci  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  glands.  These  are  cases  in 
which  the  termination  is  often  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  general 
miliary  tuberculosis.  In  not  a  few  of  them  the  exudate  becomes  puru- 
lent. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  a  chronic  adhesive  pleurisy,  a  primary  proliferative 
form  which  is  of  long  standing,  may  lead  to  very  great  thickening  of  the 
membrane,  and  sometimes  to  invasion  of  the  lung.  For  a  fuller  considera- 
tion the  reader  is  referred  to  my  Shattuck  Lecture  or  to  the  section  on 
tuberculosis  in  Loomis  and  Thompson's  System  of  Medicine. 

Secondary  tuberculous  pleurisy  is  very  common.  The  visceral  layer  is 
always  involved  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Adhesions  usually  form  and 
a  chronic  pleurisy  results,  which  may  be  simple,  but  usually  tubercles  are 
scattered  iiirough  the  adhesions.  An  acute  tuberculous  pleurisy  may  re- 
sult from  direct  extension.  The  fluid  may  be  sero-fibrinous  or  hsemor- 
rhagic,  or  may  become  purulent.  And,  lastly,  a  very  common  event  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  the  perforation  of  a  superficial  spot  of  softening, 
and  the  production  of  pyo-pneumothordx. 

The  general  symptomatology  of  these  forms  will  be  considered  under 
disease  of  the  pleura. 

Tnberenloflia  of  the  Perieardinm. — Miliary  tubercles  may  occur  as  a 
part  of  a  general  infection,  but  the  term  is  properly  limited  to  those  cases 
in  which,  either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  process,  there  is  extensive  dis- 
ease of  the  membrane.  Tuberculosis  is  not  so  common  in  the  pericardium 
as  in  the  pleura  and  peritonaeum,  but  it  is  certainly  more  common  than 
the  literature  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Seventeen  cases  had  come  under 
my  observation  to  January,  1893  (American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences). 

We  may  recognize  four  groups  of  cases:  First,  those  in  which  the  con- 
dition is  entirely  latent,  and  the  disease  is  discovered  accidentally  in 
individuals  who  have  died  of  other  affections  or  of  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

A  second  group,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  those  of  cardiac  insuf- 
ficiency following  the  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  consequent  upon  a 
chronic  adhesive  pericarditis.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  cardiac  dropsy, 
and  siifTgest  cither  idiopathic  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  or,  if  there  is  a 
loud  blowing  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  mitral  valve  disease,  either  in- 
sufficiency or  stenosis.    There  are  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  in  which 
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a  bruit  is  heard  which  resembles  the  rumbling  presystolic  murmur  (Hile 
White).    The  condition  of  adherent  pericardium  is  usually  overlooked. 

In  a  third  group  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  an  acute  tuberculosia, 
either  general  or  with  cerebro-spinal  manifestations^  which  has  had  its 
origin  from  the  tuberculous  pericardium  or  tuberculous  mediastinal  lymph- 
glands. 

A  fourth  group,  with  symptoms  of  acute  pericarditis,  includes  cases  in 
which  the  affection  is  acute  and  accompanied  with  more  or  less  exudation 
of  a  sero-fibrinous,  hsemorrhagic,  or  purulent  character.  There  may  be  no 
suspicion  whatever  of  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  trouble. 

(d)  Taberoulosis  of  the  PeritonffiUiiL — In  connection  with  miliary  and 
chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  peritonsom 
studded  with  small  gray  granulations.  They  are  constantly  present  on 
the  serous  surface  of  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestines.  Apart  from 
these  conditions  the  membrane  is  often  the  seat  of  extensive  tuberculou 
disease,  which  occurs  in  the  following  forms: 

(1)  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  with  sero-fibrinous  or  bloody  exudation. 

(2)  Chranic  tuberculosis,  characterized  by  larger  growths,  which  tend 
to  caseate  and  ulcerate.  It  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  intestinal  coik 
The  exudate  is  purulent  or  sero-purulent,  and  is  often  sacculated. 

(3)  Chronic  fibroid  tuberculosis,  which  may  be  subacute  from  the  onset 
or  which  may  represent  the  final  stage  of  an  acute  miliary  eruption.  The 
tubercles  are  hard  and  pigmented.  There  is  little  or  no  exudation,  and 
the  serous  surfaces  are  matted  together  by  adhesions. 

The  process  may  be  primary  and  local,  which  was  the  case  in  5  of  my 
17  post  mortems.  In  children  the  infection  appears  to  pass  from  the  intes- 
tines, and  in  adults  this  is  the  source  in  the  cases  associated  with  chronic 
phthisis.  In  women  the  disease  extends  commonly  from  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  In  at  least  30  or  40  per  cent  of  the  instances  of  laparotomy  in  thia 
affection  reported  by  g}'naecologists  the  infection  was  from  them.  The 
prostate  or  the  seminal  vesicles  may  be  the  starting-point.  In  many  casea 
the  peritonaeum  is  involved  with  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  particularly 
with  the  former  membrane. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  abdominil 
organs  predispose  to  the  development  of  the  disease;  thus  patients  with 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  very  often  die  of  an  acute  tuberculous  peritonitis. 
The  frequency  with  which  the  condition  is  met  with  in  operations  upon 
ovarian  tumors  has  been  commented  upon  by  gynaecologists.  Many  cases 
have  followed  trauma  of  the  abdomen.  A  very  interesting  feature  is  the 
development  of  tuberculosis  in  hernial  sacs.  The  condition  is  not  very 
uncommon.  In  a  majority  of  the  instances  it  has  been  discovered  acci- 
dentally during  the  operation  for  radical  cure  or  for  strangulation.  In 
7  instances  the  sac  alone  was  involved. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  males  are  attacked  oftener  than  females. 
In  my  own  series  of  21  cases,  15  wore  males.  The  recent  laparotomiefl, 
however,  which  have  been  performed  in  this  disease  have  been  chiefly  in 
females:  so  that  in  the  collected  statistics  I  find  the  cases  to  be  twice  tt 
numerous  in  females  as  in  males;  in  the  ratio,  indeed,  of  131  to  60. 
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Tuberculous  peritonitis  occurs  at  all  ages.  It  is  common  in  children 
associated  with  intestinal  and  mesenteric  disease.  The  incidence  is  most 
frequent  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty.  It  may  occur  in  advanced 
life.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  patient  was  eighty-two  years  of  age.  Of 
357  cases  collected  from  the  literature,*  there  were  under  ten  years,  27; 
between  ten  and  twenty,  75;  from  twenty  to  thirty,  87;  between  thirty 
and  forty,  71;  from  forty  to  fifty,  61;  from  fifty  to  sixty,  19;  from  sixty 
to  seventy,  4;  above  seventy,  2.  In  America  it  is  more  common  in  the 
negro  than  in  the  white  race. 

Symptoms. — ^In  certain  special  features  the  tuberculous  varies  con- 
siderably from  other  forms  of  peritonitis.  It  presents  a  symptom-complex 
of  extraordinary  diversity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  process  may  be  latent  and  not  cause  a  single 
symptom.  Such  are  the  cases  met  with  accidentally  in  the  operation  for 
hernia  or  for  ovarian  tumor.  In  direct  contrast  are  the  instances  in 
which  the  onset  is  so  sudden  and  violent  that  the  diagnosis  of  enteritis 
or  hernia  is  made.  The  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  has,  indeed, 
been  performed.  Many  cases  set  in  acutely  with  fever,  abdominal  ten- 
derness, and  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  acute  peritonitis.  Cases  with 
a  slow  onset,  abdominal  tenderness,  tympanites,  and  low  continuous 
fever  resemble  typhoid  fever  very  closely,  and  may  lead  to  error  in  diag- 
nosis. 

Ascites  is  frequent,  but  the  effusion  is  rarely  large.  It  is  sometimes 
hsemorrhagic.  In  this  form  the  diagnosis  may  rest  between  an  acute  miliary 
cancer,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  a  chronic  simple  peritonitis — conditions 
which  usually  offer  no  special  difficulties  in  differentiation.  A  most  impor- 
tant point  is  the  simultaneous  presence  of  a  pleurisy.  The  tuberculin  test 
may  be  used.  Tympanites  may  be  present  in  the  very  acute  cases,  when 
it  is  due  to  loss  of  tone  in  the  intestines,  owing  to  inflammatory  infiltra- 
tion; or  it  may  occur  in  the  old,  long-standing  cases  when  universal  adhe- 
sion has  taken  place  between  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers.  Fever  is  a 
marked  symptom  in  the  acute  cases,  and  the  temperature  may  reach  103° 
or  104**.  In  many  instances  the  fever  is  slight.  In  the  more  chronic  cases 
subnormal  temperatures  are  common,  and  for  days  the  temperature  may 
not  rise  above  97**,  and  the  morning  record  may  be  as  low  as  95.5°.  An 
occasional  symptom  is  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  which  in  some  cases  has 
led  to  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  tuber- 
culous peritonitis  is  the  frequency  with  which  either  the  condition  simu- 
lates or  is  associated  with  tumor.    These  may  be: 

(a)  Omentaly  due  to  puckering  and  rolling  of  this  membrane  until  it 
forms  an  elongated  firm  mass,  attached  to  the  transverse  colon  and  lying 
athwart  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  cord-like  structure  is  found 
also  with  cancerous  peritonitis,  but  is  much  more  common  in  tuberculosis. 
Gairdner  has  called  special  attention  to  this  form  of  tumor,  and  in  children 
has  seen  it  undergo  gradual  resolution.  A  resonant  percussion  note  may 
sometimes  be  elicited  above  the  mass.    Though  usually  situated  near  the 

^  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  it. 
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umbilicus,  the  omental  mass  may  form  a  prominent  tumor  in  the  right 
iliac  region. 

(h)  Sacculated  exudation,  in  which  the  effusion  is  limited  and  confined 
by  adhesions  between  the  coils,  the  parietal  peritonaeum,  the  mesenteit, 
and  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs.  This  encysted  exudate  is  most  com- 
mon in  the  middle  zone,  and  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  ovariin 
tumor.  It  may  occupy  the  entire  anterior  portion  of  the  peritonaeum,  or 
there  may  be  a  more  limited  saccular  exudate  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
It  may  lie  completely  within  the  pelvis  proper,  associated  with  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

(c)  In  rare  cases  the  tumor  formations  may  be  due  to  great  retraction 
or  thickening  of  the  intestinal  coils.  The  small  intestine  is  found  short- 
ened, the  walls  enormously  thickened,  and  the  entire  coil  may  form  a  firm 
knot  close  against  the  spine,  giving  on  examination  the  idea  of  a  solid 
mass.  Not  the  small  intestine  only,  but  the  entire  bowel  from  the  duode- 
num to  the  rectum,  has  been  found  forming  such  a  hard  nodular  tumor. 

(d)  Mesenteric  glands,  which  occasionally  form  very  large,  tumor-like 
masses,  more  commonly  found  in  children  than  in  adults.  This  condition 
may  be  confined  to  the  abdominal  glands.  Ascites  may  coexist.  The  con- 
dition must  be  distinguished  from  that  in  children,  in  which,  with  ascites  or 
tympanites — sometimes  both — ^therecan  be  felt  irregular  nodular  masseSydoe 
to  large  caseous  formations  between  the  intestinal  coils.  No  doubt  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  the  so-called  tabes  mesenterica,  particularly  in 
those  with  enlargement  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen — ^the  condition  which 
the  French  call  carreau — there  is  involvement  also  of  the  peritonaeum. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  peritoneal  tumors  is  sometimes  very  difficult. 
The  omental  mass  is  a  less  frequent  source  of  error  than  any  other;  but, 
as  already  mentioned,  a  similar  condition  may  occur  in  cancer.  The  most 
important  problem  is  the  diagnosis  of  the  saccular  exudation  from  ovarian 
tumor.  In  fully  one  third  of  the  recorded  cases  of  laparotomy  in  tuber- 
culous peritonitis,  the  diagnosis  of  cystic  ovarian  disease  had  been  made. 
The  most  suggestive  points  for  consideration  are  the  history  of  the  patient 
and  the  evidence  of  old  tuberculous  lesions.  The  physical  condition  is  not 
of  much  help,  as  in  many  instances  the  patients  have  been  robust  and 
well  nourished.  Irregular  febrile  attacks,  gastro-intestinal  disturbance, 
and  pains  are  more  common  in  tuberculous  disease.  Unless  inflamed  there 
is  usually  not  much  fever  ^dth  ovarian  cysts.  The  local  signs  are  very 
deceptive,  and  in  certain  cases  have  conformed  in  every  particular  to  those 
of  cystic  disease.  The  outlines  in  saccular  exudation  are  rarely  so  well 
defined.  The  position  and  form  may  be  variable,  owing  to  alterations  in 
the  size  of  the  coils  of  which  in  parts  the  walls  are  composed.  Nodular 
clieosy  masses  may  sometimes  be  felt  at  the  periphery.  Depression  of  the 
vaginal  wall  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  encysted  peritonitis;  but  it  is 
also  found  in  ovarian  tumor.  Lastly,  the  condition  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
of  the  lunps  and  of  the  pleurre,  should  be  thoroughly  examined.  The  asso- 
ciation of  salpingitis  with  an  ill-defined  anomalous  mass  in  the  abdomen 
should  arouse  suspicion,  as  should  also  involvement  of  the  pleura,  the  apex 
of  one  lung,  or  a  testis  in  the  male. 
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IV.  PuLicONABY  TuBEBCULOSis  {Pkthisis,  Consumption), 

Three  clinical  groups  may  be  conveniently  recognized:  (1)  tuber culo- 
pneumonic  phthisia — acute  phthisis;  (2)  chronic  ulcerative  phthisis;  and  (3) 
fibroid  phthisis. 

According  to  the  mode  of  infection  there  are  two  distinct  types  of 
lesions: 

(a)  When  the  bacilli  reach  the  lungs  through  the  blood-vessels  or  lym- 
phatics the  primary  lesion  is  usually  in  the  tissues  of  the  alveolar  walls,  in 
the  capillary  vessels,  the  epithelium  of  the  air-cells,  and  in  the  connective- 
tissue  framework  of  the  septa.  The  process  of  cell  division  proceeds  as 
already  described  in  the  general  histology  of  tubercle.  The  irritation  of 
the  bacilli  produces,  within  a  few  days,  the  small,  gray  miliary  nodules, 
involving  several  alveoli  and  consisting  largely  of  round,  cuboidal,  uni- 
nuclear epithelioid  cells.  Depending  upon  the  number  of  bacilli  which 
reach  the  lung  in  this  way,  either  a  localized  or  a  general  tuberculosis  is 
excited.  The  tubercles  may  be  uniformly  scattered  through  both  lungs 
snd  form  a  part  of  a  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  or  they  may  be  confined 
to  the  lungs,  or  even  in  great  part  to  one  lung.  The  changes  which  the 
tubercles  undergo  have  already  been  referred  to.  The  further  stages 
may  be:  (1)  Arrest  of  the  process  of  cell  division,  gradual  sclerosis  of  the 
tubercle,  and  ultimately  complete  fibroid  transformation.  (2)  Caseation 
of  the  centre  of  the  tubercle,  extension  at  the  periphery  by  proliferation  of 
the  epithelioid  and  lymphoid  cells,  so  that  the  individual  tubercles  or 
small  groups  become  confluent  and  form  diffuse  areas  which  undergo  case- 
ation and  softening.  (3)  Occasionally  as  a  result  of  intense  infection  of  a 
localized  region  through  the  blood-vessels  the  tubercles  are  thickly  set. 
The  intervening  tissue  becomes  acutely  inflamed,  the  air-cells  are  filled 
with  the  products  of  a  desquamative  pneumonia,  and  many  lobules  are 
involved. 

(h)  When  the  bacilli  reach  the  lung  through  the  bronchi — ^inhalation 
or  aspiration  tuberculosis — ^the  picture  differs.  The  smaller  bronchi  and 
bronchioles  are  more  extensively  affected;  the  process  is  not  confined  to 
single  groups  of  alveoli,  but  has  a  more  lobular  arrangement,  and  the 
tuberculous  masses  from  the  outset  are  larger,  more  diffuse,  and  may  in 
€ome  cases  involve  an  entire  lobe  or  the  greater  part  of  a  lung.  It  is  in 
this  mode  of  infection  that  we  see  the  characteristic  peri-bronchial  granu- 
lations and  the  areas  of  the  so-called  nodular  broncho-pneumonia.  These 
broncho-pneumonic  areas,  with  on  the  one  hand  caseation,  ulceration,  and 
cavity  formation,  and  on  the  other  sclerosis  and  limitation,  make  up  the 
essential  elements  in  the  anatomical  picture  of  tuberculous  phthisis. 

1.  Aeute  Fneunonio  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs. 

This  form,  known  also  by  the  name  of  galloping  consumption,  is  met 
with  both  in  children  and  adults.  In  the  former  many  of  the  cases  are 
mistaken  for  simple  broncho-pneumonia. 

Two  types  may  be  recognized,  the  pneumonic  and  hroncho-pneumonic. 
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(a)  In  the  pneumonic  form  one  lobe  may  be  involved,  or  in  some  ia* 
stances  an  entire  lung.  The  organ  is  heavy,  the  affected  portion  airless; 
the  pleura  is  usually  covered  with  a  thin  exudate,  and  on  section  the  picture 
resembles  closely  that  of  ordinary  hepatization.  The  following  is  an  extiact 
from  the  post-mortem  report  of  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  twenty-nine 
days  after  the  onset  of  the  illness,  having  all  the  characters  of  an  acute 
pneumonia:  "  Left  lung  weighs  1,500  grammes  (double  the  weight  of  the 
other  organ)  and  is  heavy  and  airless,  crepitant  only  at  the  anterior  mu^ 
gins.  Section  shows  a  small  cavity  the  size  of  a  walnut  at  the  apex,  about 
which  are  scattered  tubercles  in  a  consolidated  tissue.  The  greater  part 
of  the  lung  presents  a  grayish-white  appearance  due  to  the  aggregation 
of  tubercles  which  in  some  places  have  a  continuous,  uniform  appearance, 
in  others  are  surrounded  by  an  injected  and  consolidated  lung-tiaeue. 
Toward  the  margins  of  the  lower  lobe  strands  of  this  firm  reddish  tissue 
separate  anaemic,  dry  areas.  There  are  in  the  right  lung  three  or  four 
small  groups  of  tubercles  but  no  caseous  masses.  The  bronchial  glands 
are  not  tuberculous.'^  Here  the  intense  local  infection  was  due  to  the 
small  focus  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  probably  an  aspiration  process. 

Only  the  most  careful  inspection  may  reveal  the  presence  of  miliaiy 
tubercles,  or  the  attention  may  be  arrested  by  the  detection  of  tubercles  in 
the  other  lung  or  in  the  bronchial  glands.  The  process  may  involve  only 
one  lobe.  There  may  be  older  areas  which  are  of  a  peculiarly  yellowish- 
white  color  and  distinctly  caseous.  The  most  remarkable  picture  is  pre- 
sented by  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  the  disease  lasts  for  some  months. 
A  lobe  or  an  entire  lung  may  be  enlarged,  firm,  airless  throughout,  and 
converted  into  a  dry,  yellowish-white,  cheesy  substance.  Cases  are  met 
with  in  which  the  entire  lung  from  apex  to  base  is  in  this  condition,  with 
perhaps  only  a  small,  narrow  area  of  air-containing  tissue  on  the  margin. 
More  commonly,  if  the  case  has  lasted  for  two  or  three  months,  rapid 
softening  has  taken  place  at  the  apex  with  extensive  cavity  formation. 

In  a  recent  study  A.  Fraenkel  and  Troje  found  tubercle  bacilli  alone 
in  11  of  12  cases.  They  suggest  that  in  these  cases  of  infection  by  aspira- 
tion the  large  areas  of  exudative  inflammation,  at  some  distance  even  from 
the  seat  of  growth  of  the  bacilli,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  some  diffusible 
poison  produced  by  the  germs. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  sets  in  abruptly  with  a  chill,  usually  in  an 
individual  who  has  enjoyed  good  health,  although  in  many  cases  the  onset 
has  been  preceded  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  there  have  been  debilitating  cir- 
cumstances. The  temperature  rises  rapidly  after  the  chill,  there  are  pain 
in  the  side,  and  cough,  with  at  first  mucoid,  subsequently  rusty-colored 
expectoration  which  may  contain  tubercle  bacilli.  The  dyspnoea  may  be- 
come extreme  and  the  ]>atient  may  have  suffocative  attacks.  The  physical 
examination  shows  involvement  of  one  lobe  or  of  one  lung,  with  signs  of 
consolidation,  dulness,  increased  fremitus,  at  first  feeble  or  suppressed 
vesicular  murmur,  and  sul^seiiuently  well-marked  bronchial  breathing.  The 
upper  or  lower  li^be  may  be  involved,  or  in  some  cases  the  entire  lung. 

At  this  time,  as  a  rule,  no  suspicion  enters  the  mind  of  the  practitioner 
that  the  case  is  anything  but  one  of  frank  lobar  pneumonia.    Occasionally 
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there  may  be  suspicions  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  patient 
or  in  his  family;  but,  as  a  rule,  no  stress  is  laid  upon  them  in  view  of 
the  intense  and  characteristic  mode  of  onset.  Between  the  eighth  and 
tenth  day,  instead  of  the  expected  crisis,  the  condition  becomes  aggravated, 
the  temperature  is  irregular,  and  the  pulse  more  rapid.  There  may  be 
sweating,  and  the  expectoration  becomes  muco-purulent  and  greenish  in 
color — ^a  point  of  special  importance,  to  which  Traube  called  attention. 
Even  in  the  second  or  third  week,  with  the  persistence  of  these  symptoms, 
the  physician  tries  to  console  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  case  is  one  of 
unresolved  pneumonia,  and  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  Gradually,  however, 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  presence  of  physical  signs  indicating 
softening,  the  existence  of  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputa 
present  the  mournful  proofs  that  the  case  is  one  of  acute  pneumonic 
phthisis.  Death  may  occur  before  softening  takes  place,  even  in  the  second 
or  third  week.  In  other  cases  there  is  extensive  destruction  at  the  apex, 
with  rapid  formation  of  cavity,  and  the  case  may  drag  on  for  two  or  three 
months  or  may  become  one  of  chronic  phthisis. 

DiagnOBiB. — It  is  by  no  means  widely  recognized  in  the  profession 
that  there  is  a  form  of  acute  phthisis  which  may  closely  simulate  ordinary 
pneumonia.  Waters,  of  Liverpool,  gave  an  admirable  description  of  these 
cases,  and  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from 
ordinary  pneumonia.  Certainly  the  mode  of  onset  affords  no  criterion 
whatever.  A  healthy,  robust-looking  young  Irishman,  a  cab-driver,  who 
had  been  kept  waiting  on  a  cold,  blustering  night  until  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  seized  the  next  afternoon  with  a  violent  chill,  and  the  following 
day  was  admitted  to  my  wards  at  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 
He  was  made  the  subject  of  a  clinical  lecture  on  the  fifth  day,  when  there 
was  absent  no  single  feature  in  history,  symptoms,  or  physical  signs  of 
acute  lobar  pneumonia  of  the  right  upper  lobe.  It  was  not  until  ten  days 
later,  when  bacilli  were  found  in  his  expectoration,  that  we  were  made 
aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  I  know  of  no  criterion  by  which 
cases  of  this  kind  can  be  distinguished  in  the  early  stage.  The  tubercle 
bacilli  may  not  be  present  at  first,  but  in  one  of  Fraenkel  and  Troje's  cases 
they  existed  alone  in  the  typical  pneumonic  sputum.  A  point  to  which 
Traube  ealled  attention,  and  which  is  also  referred  to  as  important  by 
H^rard  and  Comil,  is  the  absence  of  breath-sounds  in  the  consolidated 
region;  but  this,  I  am  sure,  does  not  hold  good  in  all  cases.  The  tubular 
breathing  may  be  intense  and  marked  as  early  as  the  fourth  day;  and 
again,  how  common  it  is  to  have,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  suggestive 
symptoms  of  lobar  pneumonia,  suppression  or  enfeeblement  of  the  vesicular 
murmur!  In  many  cases,  however,  there  are  suspicious  circumstances  in 
the  onset:  the  patient  has  been  in  bad  health,  or  may  have  had  previous 
pulmonary  trouble,  or  there  are  recurring  chills.  Careful  examination 
of  the  sputa  and  a  study  of  the  physical  signs  from  day  to  day  can  alone 
determine  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  A  point  of  some  moment  is  the 
character  of  the  fever,  which  in  true  pneumonia  is  more  continuous,  par- 
ticularly in  severe  cases,  whereas  in  this  form  of  tuberculosis  remissions  of 
l.S"*  or  2"*  are  not  infrequent. 
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(b)  Acute  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  is  more  common,  particuladj 
in  children,  and  forms  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  phthisis  florida,  or  "  gil- 
loping  consumption/'  It  is  an  acute  caseous  broncho-pneumonia,  starting 
in  the  smaller  tubes,  which  become  blocked  with  a  cheesy  substance,  while 
the  air-cells  of  the  lobule  are  filled  with  the  products  of  a  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia. In  the  early  stages  the  areas  have  a  gra3rish-red,  later  an  opaque- 
white,  caseous  appearance.  By  the  fusion  of  contiguous  masses  an  entire 
lobe  may  be  rendered  nearly  solid,  but  there  can  usually  be  seen  between 
the  groups  areas  of  crepitant  air  tissue.  This  is  not  an  imcommon  picture 
in  the  acute  phthisis  of  adults,  but  it  is  still  more  frequent  in  children. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  post-mortem  report  of  a  case  on  a  child 
aged  four  months,  which  died  in  the  sixth  week  of  illness:  "  On  section,  the 
right  upper  lobe  is  occupied  with  caseous  masses  from  5  to  12  mm.  in  diame- 
ter, separated  from  each  other  by  an  intervening  tissue  of  a  deep-red  color. 
The  bronchi  are  filled  with  cheesy  substance.  The  middle  and  lower  lobes 
are  studded  with  tubercles,  many  of  which  are  becoming  caseous.  Toward 
the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  lower  lobe  there  is  a  small  cavity  the  size 
of  a  marble.  The  left  lung  is  more  crepitant  and  uniformly  studded  with 
tubercles  of  all  sizes,  some  as  large  as  peas.  The  bronchial  glands  are  veiy 
large,  and  one  contains  a  tuberculous  abscess.*' 

There  is  a  form  of  tuberculous  aspiration  pneumonia,  to  which  Baum- 
ler  has  called  attention,  developing  as  a  sequence  of  haemoptysis,  and  due 
to  the  aspiration  of  blood  and  the  contents  of  pulmonary  cavities  into  the 
finer  tubes.  Following  the  haemoptysis,  which  may  have  occurred  in  tn 
individual  without  suspected  lesion,  there  are  fever,  dyspnoea,  and  signs 
of  a  diffuse  broncho-pneumonia.  Some  of  these  cases  run  a  very  rapid 
course,  and  are  examples  of  galloping  consumption  following  hsemoptysis. 
This  accident  may  occur  not  alone  early  in  the  disease,  but  may  follow 
haemorrhage  in  a  well-developed  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

In  children  the  enlarged  bronchial  glands  usually  surround  the  root  of 
the  lung,  and  even  pass  deeply  into  the  substance,  and  the  lobules  are  often 
involved  by  direct  contact. 

In  other  cases  the  caseous  broncho-pneumonia  involves  groups  of  alveoli 
or  lobules  in  different  portions  of  the  lungs,  more  commonly  at  both 
apices,  forming  areas  from  1  to  3  cm.  in  diameter.  The  size  of  -the  mass 
depends  largely  upon  that  of  the  bronchus  involved.  There  are  cases  which 
probably  should  come  in  this  category,  in  which,  with  a  history  of  an  acute 
illness  of  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  the  lungs  are  extensively  studded  with 
large  gray  tubercles,  ranging  in  size  from  5  to  10  mm.  In  some  instances 
there  are  cheesy  masses  the  size  of  a  cherry.  All  of  these  are  grayish-white 
in  color,  distinctly  cheesy,  and  between  the  adjacent  ones,  particularly  in 
the  lower  lobe,  there  may  be  recent  pneumonia,  or  the  condition  of  lung 
which  has  boon  termed  splenization.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  death  took  place  about  the  eighth  week  from  the  abrupt 
onset  of  the  illness  with  haBmorrhage.  There  were  no  extensive  areas  of 
consolidation,  but  the  cheesy  nodules  were  uniformly  scattered  throughout 
both  lungs.    Xo  softening  had  taken  place. 

Secondary   infections  are  not  uncommon;    but  Prudden  was  able  to 
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show  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  could  produce  not  only  distinct  tubercle 
nodules,  but  also  the  various  kinds  of  exudative  phenomena,  the  exudates 
Tarying  in  appearance  in  different  cases,  which  phenomena  occurred  abso- 
lutely without  the  intervention  of  other  organisms.  The  fact  that  these 
latter  had  not  subsequently  crept  in  was  shown  by  cultures  at  the  autopsy  on 
the  affected  animal. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  acute  broncho-pneumonic  phthisis 
are  very  variable.  In  adults  the  disease  may  attack  persons  in  good  health, 
but  who  are  overworked  or  "run  down"  from  any  cause.  Haemorrhage 
initiates  the  attack  in  a  few  cases.  There  may  be  repeated  chills;  the 
temperature  is  high,  the  pulse  rapid,  and  the  respirations  are  increased. 
The  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  is  very  striking. 

The  physical  signs  may  at  first  be  uncertain  and  indefinite,  but  finally 
there  are  areas  of  impaired  resonance,  usually  at  the  apices;  the  breath- 
sounds  are  harsh  and  tubular,  with  numerous  r&les.  The  sputa  may  early 
show  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle  bacilli.  In  the  acute  cases,  within  three 
weeks,  the  patient  may  be  in  a  marked  typhoid  state,  with  delirium,  dry 
tongue,  and  high  fever.  Death  may  occur  within  three  weeks.  In  other 
cases  the  onset  is  severe,  with  high  fever,  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
and  signs  of  extensive  unilateral  or  bilateral  disease.  Softening  takes  place; 
there  are  sweats,  chills,  and  progressive  emaciation,  and  all  the  features  of 
phthisis  florida.  Six  or  eight  weeks  later  the  patient  may  begin  to  im- 
prove, the  fever  lessens,  the  general  symptoms  abate,  and  a  case  which 
looks  as  if  it  would  certainly  terminate  fatally  within  a  few  weeks  drags 
on  and  becomes  chronic. 

In  children  the  disease  most  commonly  follows  the  infectious  diseases, 
particularly  measles  and  whooping-cough.*  The  profession  is  gradually 
recognizing  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  all  such  cases  are  tuberculous. 
At  least  three  groups  of  these  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonias  may  be 
recognized.  In  the  first  the  child  is  taken  ill  suddenly  while  teething 
or  during  convalescence  from  fever;  the  temperature  rises  rapidly,  the 
cough  is  severe,  and  there  may  be  signs  of  consolidation  at  one  or  both 
apices  with  r&les.  Death  may  occur  within  a  few  days,  and  the  lung  shows 
areas  of  broncho-pneumonia,  with  perhaps  here  and  there  scattered  opaque 
grayish-yellow  nodules.  Macroscopically  the  affection  does  not  look  tuber- 
culous, but  histologically  miliary  granulations  and  bacilli  may  be  found. 
Tubercles  are  usually  present  in  the  bronchial  glands,  })ut  the  appearance 
of  the  broncho-pneumonia  may  be  exceedingly  deceptive,  and  it  may  re- 
quire careful  microscopical  examination  to  determine  its  tuberculous  char- 
acter. The  second  group  is  represented  by  the  case  of  the  child  previously 
quoted,  which  died  at  the  sixth  week  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  severe 
broncho-pneumonia.  And  the  third  group  is  that  in  which,  during  the 
convalescence  from  an  infectious  disease,  the  child  is  taken  ill  with  fever, 
cough,  and  shortness  of  breath.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  abates 
within  the  first  fortnight;  but  there  is  loss  of  flesh,  the  general  condition 
is  l)ad.  and  the  physical  examination  shows  the  presence  of  scattered  r&les 

*  **  Tuflsis  conTolsiTa  restibulum  tabis  "  (WillisX 
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throughout  the  lungs,  and  here  and  there  areas  of  defective  resonanoe. 
The  child  has  sweats,  the  fever  becomes  hectic  in  character^  and  in  many 
cases  the  clinical  picture  gradually  develops  into  that  of  chronic  phthisic 

2.  Clironio  Uloeratiye  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  grouped  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  in  which  the  lesions  proceed  to  ulceration  and  soften- 
ing, and  ultimately  produce  the  well-known  picture  of  chronic  phthisis. 
At  first  a  strictly  tuberculous  aflfection,  it  ultimately  becomes,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  a  mixed  disease,  many  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  which 
are  due  to  septic  infection  from  purulent  foci  and  cavities. 

Morbid  Anatomy . — Inspection  of  the  lungs  in  a  case  of  chronic 
phthisis  shows  a  remarkable  variety  of  lesions,  comprising  nodular  tuber- 
cles, diffuse  tuberculous  infiltration,  caseous  masses,  pneumonic  areas,  cavi- 
ties of  various  sizes,  with  changes  in  the  pleura,  bronchi,  and  bronchial 
glands. 

1.  The  Distribution  of  the  Lesions. — For  years  it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  most  advanced  lesions  are  at  the  apices,  and  that  the  disease  pro- 
gresses downward,  usually  more  rapidly  in  one  of  the  lungs.  This  gen- 
eral statement,  which  has  passed  current  in  the  text-books  ever  since  the 
masterly  description  of  Laennec,  has  recently  been  carefully  elaborated 
by  Kingston  Fowler,  who  finds  that  the  disease  in  its  onward  progress 
through  the  lungs  follows,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  distinct  routes.  In 
the  upper  lobe  the  primary  lesion  is  not,  as  a  rule,  at  the  extreme  apex, 
but  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  summit  of  the  lung,  and 
nearer  to  the  posterior  and  external  borders.  The  lesion  here  tends  to 
spread  downward,  probably  from  inhalation  of  the  virus,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  frequent  circumstance  that  examination  behind,  in  the  supra- 
spinous fossa,  will  give  indications  of  disease  before  any  evidences  exist  at 
the  apex  in  front.  Anteriorly  this  initial  focus  corresponds  to  a  spot  just 
below  the  centre  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  direction  of  extension  in  front 
is  along  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  upper  lobe,  along  a  line  running  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  inner  ends  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  inter- 
spaces. A  second  less  common  site  of  the  primary  lesion  in  the  apex  "  cor- 
responds on  the  chest  wall  with  the  first  and  second  interspaces  below  the 
outer  third  of  the  clavicle."  The  extension  is  downward,  so  that  the  outer 
part  of  the  upper  lobe  is  chiefly  involved. 

In  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  the  affection  usually  follows  disease 
of  the  upper  lobe  on  the  same  side.  In  the  involvement  of  the  lower  lobe 
the  first  secondary  infiltration  is  about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  posterior  extremity  of  its  apex,  and  corresponds  on  the  chest  wall  to  a 
spot  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  spine.  This  involvement  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  clinically,  as  "  in  the  groat  majority  of  cases,  when  the  physical 
signs  of  the  disease  at  the  apex  are  sufficiently  definite  to  allow  of  the  diag- 
nosis of  phthisis  being  made,  the  lower  lobe  is  already  aflfected.**  Examina- 
tion, therefore,  should  be  made  carefully  of  this  posterior  apex  in  all  sus- 
picious cases.    In  this  situation  the  lesion  spreads  downward  and  laterally 
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along  the  line  of  the  interlobular  septa,  a  line  which  is  marked  by  the 
Tertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  when  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  opposite 
scapula  and  the  elbow  raised  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder.  Once  pres- 
ent in  an  apex,  the  disease  usually  extends  in  time  to  the  opposite  upper 
lobe;  but  not,  as  a  rule,  until  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung  first 
affected  has  been  attacked. 

Of  427  cases  above  mentioned,  the  right  apex  was  involved  in  172,  the 
left  in  130,  both  in  111. 

Lesions  of  the  base  may  be  primary,  though  this  is  rare.  Percy  Kidd 
makes  the  proportion  of  basic  to  apicic  phthisis  1  to  500,  a  smaller  number 
than  existed  in  my  series.  In  very  chronic  cases  there  may  be  arrested 
lesions  at  the  apex  and  more  recent  lesions  at  the  base. 

2.  Sommary  of  the  Lesions  in  Glironio  Uloeratiye  Phthisis. — (a)  Mili' 
ary  Tubercles. — They  have  one  of  two  distributions:  (1)  A  dissemination 
due  to  aspiration  of  tuberculous  material,  the  tubercles  being  situated  in  the 
air-cells  or  the  walls  of  the  smaller  bronchi;  (2)  the  distribution  due  to 
dissemination  of  tubercle  bacilli  by  the  lymph  current,  the  tubercles  being 
scattered  about  the  old  foci  in  a  radial  manner — the  secondary  crop  of 
Laennec.  Much  more  rarely  there  is  a  scattered  dissemination  from  in- 
fection here  and  there  of  the  smaller  vessels,  the  tubercles  then  being 
situated  in  the  vessel  walls.  Sometimes,  in  cases  with  cavity  formation  at 
the  apex,  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  lobes  presents  many  groups  of  firm, 
sclerotic,  miliary  tubercles,  which  may  indeed  form  the  distinguishing  ana- 
tomical feature — a  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis. 

(6)  Tuberculous  Broncho-pneumonia. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  chronic  phthisis  the  terminal  bronchiole  is  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
process,  consequently  we  find  the  smaller  bronchi  and  their  alveolar  terri- 
tories blocked  with  the  accumulated  products  of  inflammation  in  all  stages 
of  caseation.  At  an  early  period  a  cross-section  of  an  area  of  tuberculous 
broncho-pneumonia  gives  the  most  characteristic  appearance.  The  central 
bronchiole  is  seen  as  a  small  orifice,  or  it  is  plugged  with  cheesy  contents, 
while  surrounding  it  is  a  caseous  nodule,  the  so-called  peribronchial  tuber- 
cle. The  longitudinal  section  has  a  somewhat  dendritic  or  foliaceous  ap- 
pearance. The  condition  of  the  picture  depends  much  upon  the  slowness 
or  rapidity  with  which  the  process  has  advanced.  The  following  changes 
may  occur: 

Ukeratiim, — ^When  the  caseation  takes  place  rapidly  or  ulceration  occurs 
in  the  bronchial  wall,  the  mass  may  break  down  and  form  a  small  cavity. 

Sclerosis, — In  other  instances  the  process  is  more  chronic.  Fibroid 
changes  gradually  produce  a  sclerosis  of  the  affected  area,  a  condition 
which  is  sometimes  called  cirrhosis  nodosa  tuberculosa.  The  sclerosis  may 
be  confined  to  the  margin  of  the  mass,  forming  a  limiting  capsule,  within 
which  is  a  unifonn,  firm,  cheesy  substance,  in  which  lime  salts  are  often 
deposited.  This  represents  the  healing  of  one  of  these  areas  of  caseous 
broncho-pneumonia.  It  is  only,  however,  when  complete  fibroid  trans- 
formation or  calcification  has  occurred  that  we  can  really  speak  of  healing. 
In  many  instances  the  colonies  of  miliary  tubercles  about  these  masses 
show  that  the  virus  is  still  active  in  them.     Subsequently,  in  ulcerative 
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processes,  these  calcareous  bodies — lung-stones,  as  they  are  sometimes  called 
— may  be  expectorated. 

(c)  Pneumonia. — An  important  though  secondary  place  is  occupied 
by  inflammation  of  the  alveoli  surrounding  the  tubercles,  which  become 
filled  with  epithelioid  cells.  The  consolidation  may  extend  for  some  dis- 
tance about  the  tuberculous  foci  and  unite  them  into  areas  of  uniform  con- 
solidation. Although  in  some  instances  this  inflammatory  process  may  be 
simple,  in  others  it  is  undoubtedly  specific.  It  is  excited  by  the  tubercle 
bacilli  and  is  a  manifestation  of  their  action.  It  may  present  a  very  varied 
appearance;  in  some  instances  resembling  closely  ordinary  red  hepatiza- 
tion, in  others  being  more  homogeneous  and  infiltrated,  the  so-called  infiU 
tration  tuherculeuse  of  Laennec.  In  other  cases  the  contents  of  the  alveoli 
undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  appear  on  the  cut  surface  as  opaque  white 
or  yellowish-white  bodies.  In  early  phthisis  much  of  the  consolidation  is 
due  to  this  pneumonic  infiltration,  which  may  surround  for  some  distance 
the  smaller  tuberculous  foci. 

(d)  Cavities. — A  vomica  is  a  cavity  in  the  lung  tissue,  produced  by 
necrosis  and  ulceration.  It  differs  materially  from  the  bronchiectatic  form. 
The  process  usually  begins  in  the  wall  of  the  bronchus  in  a  tuberculous 
area.  Dilatation  is  produced  by  retained  secretion,  and  necrosis  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  wall  occur  with  gradual  destruction  of  the  contiguous  tissues. 
By  extension  of  the  necrosis  and  ulceration  the  cavity  increases,  contigu- 
ous ones  unite,  and  in  an  affected  region  there  may  be  a  series  of  small 
excavations  communicating  with  a  bronchus.  In  nearly  all  instances  the 
process  extends  from  the  bronchi,  though  it  is  possible  for  necrosis  and 
softening  to  take  place  in  the  centre  of  a  caseous  area  without  primary 
involvement  of  the  bronchial  wall.  Three  forms  of  cavities  may  be  recogr 
nized. 

The  fresh  ulcerative,  seen  in  acute  phthisis,  in  which  there  is  no  limiting 
membrane,  but  the  walls  are  made  up  of  softened,  necrotic,  and  caseous 
masses.  Small  vomicae  of  this  sort,  situated  just  beneath  the  pleura,  may 
rupture  and  cause  pneumothorax.  In  cases  of  acute  tuberculo-pneumonic 
phthisis  they  may  be  large,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  upper 
lobe.  In  the  chronic  ulcerative  phthisis,  cavities  of  this  sort  are  invariably 
present  in  those  portions  of  the  lung  in  which  the  disease  is  advancing. 
At  the  apex  there  may  be  a  large  old  cavity  with  well-defined  walls,  while 
at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  upper  lobes,  or  in  the  apices  of  the  lower 
lobes,  there  are  recent  ulcerating  cavities  communicating  with  the  bronchi. 

Cavities  with  Well-defined  Walls. — A  majority  of  the  cavities  in  the 
chronic  form  of  phthisis  have  a  well-defined  limiting  membrane,  the  inner 
surface  of  which  constantly  produces  pus.  The  walls  are  crossed  by  trabec- 
ula?  which  represent  remnants  of  bronchi  and  blood-vessels.  Even  the 
vomica?  with  the  well-defined  walls  extend  gradually  by  a  slow  necrosis 
and  flestniction  of  the  contiguous  lung  tissue.  The  contents  are  usually 
purulent,  similar  in  character  to  the  ^ayish  nummular  sputa  coughed  up 
by  phthisical  patients.  Not  infrequently  the  membrane  is  vascular  or  it 
may  be  ha?niorrhafric.  Occasionally,  when  gangrene  has  occurred  in  the 
wall,  the  contents  are  horribly  foetid.    These  cavities  may  occupy  the  greater 
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portion  of  the  apex^  forming  an  irregular  series  which  communicate  with 
each  other  and  with  the  bronchi,  or  the  entire  upper  lobe  except  the  an- 
terior margin  may  be  excavated,  forming  a  thin-walled  cavity.  In  rare 
instances  the  process  has  proceeded  to  total  excavation  of  the  lung,  not  a 
remnant  of  which  remains,  except  perhaps  a  narrow  strip  at  the  anterior 
margin.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  a  young  girl,  the  cavity  held  40  fluid 
ounces,  in  another  42  ounces. 

Quiescent  Cavities. — When  quite  small  and  surrounded  by  dense  cica- 
tricial tissue  communicating  with  the  bronchi  they  form  the  cicatrices 
fi^iuleuses  of  Laennec.  Occasionally  one  apex  may  be  represented  by  a 
series  of  these  small  cavities,  surrounded  by  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  lin- 
ing membrane  of  these  old  cavities  may  be  quite  smooth,  almost  like  a 
mucous  membrane.    Cavities  of  any  size  do  not  heal  completely. 

Cases  are  often  seen  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  cavity  has 
healed;  but  the  signs  of  excavation  are  notoriously  uncertain,  and  there 
may  be  pectoriloquy  and  cavernous  sounds  with  gurgling,  resonant  rales 
in  an  area  of  consolidation  close  to  a  large  bronchus. 

In  the  formation  of  vomicae  the  blood-vessels  gradually  become  closed 
by  an  obliterating  inflammation.  They  are  the  last  structures  to  yield 
and  may  be  completely  exposed  in  a  cavity,  even  when  the  circulation  is 
still  going  on  in  them.  Unfortunately,  the  erosion  of  a  large  vessel  which 
has  not  yet  been  obliterated  is  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  causes  profuse 
and  often  fatal  haemorrhage.  Another  common  event  is  the  development 
of  aneurisms  on  the  arteries  running  in  the  walls  of  cavities.  These  may 
be  small,  bunch-like  dilatations,  or  they  may  form  sacs  the  size  of  a  walnut 
or  even  larger.  Basmussen,  Douglas  Powell,  and  others  have  called  atten- 
tion to  their  importance  in  haemoptysis,  under  which  section  they  are  dealt 
with  more  fully. 

And  finally,  about  cavities  of  all  sorts,  the  connective  tissue  develops 
and  tends  to  limit  the  extent.  The  thickening  is  particularly  marked  be- 
neath the  pleura,  and  in  chronic  cases  an  entire  apex  may  be  converted  into 
a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue,  enclosing  a  few  small  cavities. 

(e)  Pleura, — Practically,  in  all  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  the  pleura  is 
involved.  Adhesions  take  place  which  may  be  thin  and  readily  torn,  or 
dense  and  firm,  uniting  layers  of  from  2  to  5  mm.  in  thickness.  This 
pleurisy  may  be  simple,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  tuberculous,  and  miliary 
tubercles  or  caseous  masses  are  seen  in  the  thickened  membrane.  Effusion 
is  not  at  all  infrequent,  either  serous,  purulent,  or  haemorrhagic.  Pneumo- 
thorax is  a  common  accident. 

(f)  Changes  in  the  smaller  bronchi  control  the  situation  in  the  early 
stages  of  tuberculous  phthisis,  and  play  an  important  role  throughout  the 
disease.  The  process  very  often  begins  in  the  walls  of  the  smaller  tubes 
and  leads  to  caseation,  distention  with  products  of  inflammation,  and 
broncho-pneumonia  of  the  lobules.  In  many  cases  the  visible  implication 
of  the  bronchus  is  an  extension  upward  of  a  process  which  has  begun  in 
the  smallest  bronchiole.  This  involvement  weakens  the  wall,  leading  to 
bronchiectasis,  not  an  uncommon  event  in  phthisis.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larger  bronchi,  which  is  usually  involved  in  a  chronic  catarrh. 
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is  more  or  less  swollen^  and  in  some  instances  ulcerated.  Besides  theie 
specific  lesions,  they  may  be  the  seat,  especially  in  children,  of  inflamim- 
tion  due  to  secondary  invasion,  most  frequently  by  the  micrococcus  lanceo- 
latus,  with  the  production  of  a  broncho-pneumonia. 

(g)  The  bronchial  glands,  in  the  more  acute  cases,  are  swollen  and 
oedematous.  Miliary  tubercles  and  caseous  foci  are  usually  present.  In 
cases  of  chronic  phthisis  the  caseous  areas  are  conmion,  calcification  may 
occur,  and  not  infrequently  purulent  softening. 

(h)  Changes  in  the  other  Organs. — Of  these,  tuberculosis  is  the  moit 
common.  In  my  series  of  autopsies  the  brain  presented  tuberculous  lesioiu 
in  31,  the  spleen  in  33,  the  liver  in  12,  the  kidneys  in  32,  the  intestines 
in  65,  and  the  pericardium  in  7.  Other  groups  of  lymphatic  glands  besides 
the  bronchial  may  be  affected. 

Certain  degenerations  are  conmion.  Amyloid  change  is  frequent  ia 
the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  The 
liver  is  often  the  seat  of  extensive  fatty  infiltration,  which  may  caiue 
marked  enlargement.  The  intestinal  tvberculosis  occurs  in  advanced  cases 
and  is  responsible  in  great  part  for  the  troublesome  diarrhoea. 

Endocarditis  is  not  very  uncommon,  and  was  present  in  12  of  my  post 
mortems  and  in  27  of  Percy  Kidd's  500  cases.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  been 
found  in  the  vegetations.  The  subject  has  been  considered  in  an  impor- 
tant monograph  by  Teissier  (Paris,  1894).  Tubercles  may  be  present  on 
the  endocardium,  particularly  of  the  right  ventricle.  As  pointed  out  by 
Norman  Chevers,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  writers,  the  subjects  of 
congenital  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  very  frequently  have  phthisis. 

The  larynx  is  frequently  involved,  and  ulceration  of  the  yocbI  cords 
and  destruction  of  the  epiglottis  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

Modes  of  Onset. — We  have  already  seen  that  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  may  occur  as  the  chief  part  of  a  general  infection,  or  may  set  in 
with  symptoms  which  closely  simulate  acute  pneumonia.  In  the  ordinary 
type  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  invasion  is  gradual  and  less  striking, 
but  presents  an  extraordinarily  diverse  picture,  so  that  the  practitioner  is 
often  led  into  error.  Among  the  most  characteristic  of  these  types  of  onset 
are  the  following: 

(a)  There  is  a  small  but  important  group  of  cases  in  which  the  disease 
makes  considerable  progress  before  there  are  serious  symptoms  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  patient.  This  latent  form  of  the  disease  is  seen  most 
frequently  in  workingmen,  and  the  disease  may  even  advance  to  excava- 
tion of  an  apex  before  they  seek  advice.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  how  slight  the  lung  symptoms  have  been. 

A  different  type  of  latent  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  the  form  in  which 
the  symptoms  are  masked  by  the  existence  of  serious  disease  in  other  organs, 
as  in  the  peritonaeum,  intestines,  or  bones. 

(b)  With  Symptoms  of  Dyspepsia  and  Ancpmia. — The  gastric  mode  of 
onset  is  very  common,  and  the  early  manifestations  may  be  great  irritability 
of  the  stomach  with  vomiting  or  a  type  of  acid  dyspepsia  with  eructa- 
tions. In  young  girls  (and  in  children)  with  this  dyspepsia  there  is  very 
frequently  a  pronounced  ehloro-anaemia,  and  the  patient  complains  of  pal- 
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pitation  of  the  heart,  increasing  weakness,  slight  afternoon  fever,  and 
amenorrhcea. 

(c)  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  onset  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis is  with  symptoms  which  suggest  malarial  fever.  The  patient  has 
repeated  paroxysms  of  chills,  fevers,  and  sweats,  which  may  recur  with 
.great  regularity.  In  districts  in  which  intermittents  prevail  there  is  no 
more  common  mistake  than  to  confound  the  initial  rigors  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  with  malaria. 

(d)  Onset  with  Pleurisy. — The  first  symptoms  may  be  a  dry  pleurisy 
over  an  apex,  with  persistent  friction  murmur.  In  other  instances  the 
pulmonary  symptoms  have  followed  an  attack  of  pleurisy  with  effusion. 
The  exudate  gradually  disappears,  but  the  cough  persists  and  the  pa- 
tient becomes  feverish,  and  gradually  signs  of  disease  at  one  apex  become 
manifest.  Of  90  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion,  the  history  of  which 
was  followed  by  H.  I.  Bowditch,  one  third  developed  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. 

(e)  With  Laryngeal  Symptoms. — The  primary  localization  may  be  in 
the  larynx,  though  in  a  majority  of  the  instances  in  which  huskiness  and 
laryngeal  symptoms  are  the  first  noticeable  features  of  the  disease  there 
are  doubtless  foci  already  existing  in  the  lung.  The  group  of  cases  in 
which  for  many  months  throat  and  larynx  symptoms  precede  the  graver 
manifestations  of  pulmonaify  phthisis  is  a  very  important  one. 

(/)  Onset  with  Ecemoptysis. — Frequently  the  very  first  symptom  of 
the  disease  is  a  brisk  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  following  which  the  pul- 
monary symptoms  may  develop  with  great  rapidity.  In  other  cases  the 
hsemoptysis  recurs,  and  it  may  be  months  before  the  symptoms  become 
well  established.  In  a  majority  of  these  cases  the  local  tuberculous  lesion 
exists  at  the  date  of  the  haemoptysis. 

(g)  With  Tuberculosis  of  the  Cervico-axillary  Glands. — Preceding  the 
onset  of  pulmonary  phthisis  for  months,  or  even  for  years,  the  lymph- 
glands  of  the  neck  or  of  the  neck  and  axilla  of  one  side  may  be  enlarged. 
These  cases  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  they  are  of  importance  be- 
cause of  the  latency  of  the  pulmonary  lesions.  Nowadays,  when  operative 
interference  is  so  common,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  such  patients 
the  corresponding  apex  of  the  lung  may  be  extensively  involved. 

(h)  And,  lastly,  in  by  far  the  largest  number  of  all  cases  the  onset  is 
with  a  bronchitis,  or,  as  the  patient  expresses  it,  a  neglected  cold.  There 
has  been,  perhaps,  a  liability  to  catch  cold  easily  or  the  patient  has  been 
subject  to  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh;  then,  following  some  unusual  exposure, 
a  bronchial  cough  develops,  which  may  be  frequent  and  very  irritating. 
The  examination  of  the  lungs  may  reveal  localized  moist  sounds  at  one 
apex  and  perhaps  wheezing  bronchitic  r&les  in  other  parts.  In  a  few  cases 
the  early  symptoms  are  often  suggestive  of  asthma  with  marked  wheezing 
and  diffuse  piping  r&les. 

Ssnnptoms. — In  discussing  the  symptoms  it  is  usual  to  divide  the 

disease  into  three  periods:  the  first  embracing  the  time  of  the  growth  and 

development  of  the  tubercles;  the  second,  in  which  they  soften;  and  the 

third,  in  which  there  is  a  formation  of  cavities.    Unfortunately,  these  ana- 
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tomical  stages  cannot  be  satisfactorily  correlated  with  corresponding  clim- 
cal  periods,  and  we  often  find  that  a  patient  in  the  third  stage  with  a  vell- 
marked  cavity  is  in  a  far  better  condition  and  has  greater  prospects  of  re* 
covery  than  a  patient  in  the  first  stage  with  diffuse  consolidation.  It  if 
therefore  better  perhaps  to  disregard  them  altogether. 

1.  Local  Symptoma — Pain  in  the  chest  may  be  early  and  troublesome 
or  absent  throughout.  It  is  usually  associated  with  pleurisy,  and  may  be 
sharp  and  stabbing  in  character,  and  either  constant  or  felt  only  during 
coughing.  Perhaps  the  commonest  situation  is  in  the  lower  thoracic  zone, 
though  in  some  instances  it  is  beneath  the  scapula  or  referred  to  the  apex. 
The  attacks  may  recur  at  long  intervals.  Intercostal  neuralgia  occasionally 
develops  in  the  course  of  ordinary  phthisis. 

Cough  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms,  and  is  present  in  the  majority 
of  cases  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  or  distinctiie 
about  it.  At  first  dry  and  hacking,  and  perhaps  scarcely  exciting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient,  it  subsequently  becomes  looser,  more  constant,  and 
associated  with  a  glairy,  muco-purulent  expectoration.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  the  cough  is  bronchial  in  its  origin.  When  cavities  have 
formed  it  becomes  more  paroxysmal,  and  is  most  marked  in  the  morning 
or  after  a  sleep.  Cough  is  not  a  constant  symptom,  however,  and  a  patient 
may  present  himself  with  well-marked  excavation  at  one  apex  who  will 
declare  that  he  has  had  little  or  no  cough.  So,  too,  there  may  be  well- 
marked  physical  signs,  dulness  and  moist  sounds,  without  either  expectora- 
tion or  cough.  In  well-established  cases  the  nocturnal  paroxysms  are  most 
distressing  and  prevent  sleep.  The  cough  may  be  of  such  persistence  and 
severity  as  to  cause  vomiting,  and  the  patient  becomes  rapidly  emaciated 
from  loss  of  food — ^lorton's  cough  (Phthisiologia,  1689,  p.  101).  The 
lar}'ngeal  complications  give  a  peculiarly  husky  quality  to  the  cough,  and 
when  erosion  and  ulceration  have  proceeded  far  in  the  vocal  cords  the 
efforts  of  coughing  are  much  less  effective. 

Spntitm. — This  varies  greatly  in  amount  and  character  at  the  different 
stages  of  ordinary  phthisis.  There  are  cases  with  well-marked  local  signs 
at  one  apex,  with  slight  cough  and  moderately  high  fever,  without  from 
day  to  day  a  trace  of  expectoration.  So,  also,  there  are  instances  with  the 
most  extensive  consolidation  (caseous  pneumonia),  and  high  fever,  but,  as 
in  a  recent  instance  under  observation  for  several  months,  without  enough 
expectoration  to  enable  an  examination  for  bacilli  to  be  made.  In  the 
early  stage  of  pulmonar}-  tuberculosis  the  sputum  is  chiefly  catarrhal  and 
has  a  glairA',  sago-like  appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  alveolar  cells 
which  have  undergone  the  myelin  degeneration.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctive or  peculiar  in  this  form  of  expectoration,  which  may  persist  for 
months  without  indicating  serious  trouble.  The  earliest  trace  of  charac- 
teristic sputum  may  show  the  i>resence  of  small  grayish  or  greenish-gray 
piinilont  masses.  These,  when  coughed  up,  are  always  suggestive  and 
shouM  be  the  portions  ]iitkod  out  for  microscopical  examination.  As 
softoninfr  comos  on,  tlio  oxpoctoration  becomes  more  profuse  and  puru- 
lent, but  may  still  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  alveolar  epitheliunt 
Finally,  when  cavities  exist,  the  sputa  assume  the  so-called  nummular 
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form;  each  mass  is  isolated,  flattened,  greenish-gray  in  color,  quite  airless, 
and  sinks  to  the  bottom  when  spat  into  water. 

By  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  sputum  we  determine  whether 
the  process  is  tuberculous,  and  whether  softening  has  occurred.  For  tubercle 
hacilli  the  Ehrlich-Weigert  method  is  the  best.  Eleven  centimetres  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  fuchsin  in  absolute  alcohol  is  added  to  100  cc.  of 
the  saturated  solution  of  commercial  aniline  oil  (made  by  shaking  up  the 
oil  in  water  and  then  filtering).  This  should  be  made  fresh  every  third 
or  fourth  day.  A  small  bit  of  the  sputum  is  picked  out  on  a  needle  or 
platinum  wire  and  spread  thin  on  the  top-cover  so  as  to  make  a  uniformly 
thin  layer.  The  top-cover  is  slowly  dried  about  a  foot  above  a  Bunsen 
burner.  Sufficient  of  the  staining  fluid  is  then  dropped  upon  the  top- 
cover,  which  is  held  at  a  little  distance  above  the  flame  until  the  fluid 
boils.  The  staining  fluid  is  then  washed  oflf  in  distilled  water  or  put  under 
the  tap,  decolorized  in  30  per  cent  nitric-acid  fluid,  again  washed  off  in 
water,  and  mounted  on  the  slide.  In  doubtful  cases  the  long  process  is 
used,  the  cover-slips  remaining  twenty-four  hours  in  the  stain.  The  bacilli 
are  seen  as  elongated,  slightly  curved,  red  rods,  sometimes  presenting  a 
beaded  appearance.  They  are  frequently  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  but 
the  number  varies  considerably.  Only  one  or  two  may  be  found  in  a  prep- 
aration, or,  in  some  instances,  they  are  so  abundant  that  the  entire  field  is 
occupied.    Repeated  examinations  rittiy  be  necessary. 

The  continued  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  an  infallible  in- 
dication of  the  existence  of  tuberculosis. 

One  or  two  may  possibly  be  due  to  accidental  inhalation.  A  number 
may  come  from  a  spot  of  softening  3  by  3  cm.  In  the  nunmiular  sputa  of 
later  stages  the  bacilli  are  very  abundant. 

Elastic  tissue  may  be  derived  from  the  bronchi,  the  alveoli,  or  from 
the  arterial  coats;  and  naturally  the  appearance  of  the  tissue  will  vary  with 
the  locality  from  which  it  comes.  In  the  examination  for  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  boil  the  sputum  with  caustic  potash.  For  years  I  have  used 
a  simple  plan  which  was  shown  to  me  at  the  London  Hospital  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clark.  This  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  almost  all 
instances  if  the  sputum  is  spread  in  a  sufficiently  thin  layer  the  fragments 
of  elastic  tissue  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  thick,  purulent  por- 
tions are  placed  upon  a  glass  plate  15  X  1^  cm.  and  fiattened  into  a  thin 
layer  by  a  second  glass  plate  10  X  10  cm.  In  this  compressed  grayish  layer 
between  the  glass  slips  any  fragments  of  elastic  tissue  show  on  a  black 
background  as  grajdsh-yellow  spots  and  can  either  be  examined  at  once 
under  a  low  power  or  the  uppermost  piece  of  glass  is  slid  along  until  the 
fragment  is  exposed,  when  it  is  picked  out  and  placed  upon  the  ordinary 
microscopic  slide.  Fragments  of  bread  and  collections  of  milk-globules 
may  also  present  an  opaque  white  appearance,  but  with  a  little  practice  they 
can  readily  be  recognized.  Fragments  of  epithelium  from  the  tongue, 
infiltrated  with  micrococci,  are  still  more  deceptive,  but  the  microscope  at 
once  shows  the  difference. 

The  bronchial  elastic  tissue  forms  an  elongated  network,  or  two  or 
three  long,  narrow  fibres  are  found  close  together.    From  the  blood-vessels 
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a  somewhat  similar  form  may  be  seen  and  occasionally  a  distinct  sheeting 
is  found  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  intima  of  a  good-sized  artery.  The 
elastic  tissue  of  the  alveolar  wall  is  quite  distinctive;  the  fibres  are  branched 
and  often  show  the  outline  of  the  arrangement  of  the  air-cells.  The  elastic 
tissue  from  bronchus  or  alveoli  indicates  extensive  erosion  of  a  tube  and 
softening  of  the  lung-tissue. 

Another  occasional  constituent  of  the  sputum  is  blood,  which  may  be 
present  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  expectoration  in  haemoptysis  or 
may  simply  tinge  the  sputum.  In  chronic  cases  with  large  cavities,  in 
addition  to  bacteria,  various  forms  of  fungi  may  develop,  of  which  the 
aspergillus  is  the  most  important.    Sarcin©  may  also  occur. 

Calcareous  Fragments, — Formerly  a  good  deal  of  stress  was  laid  upon 
their  presence  in  the  sputum,  and  Morton  described  a  phthisis  a  cakulis  in 
pulmonihus  generatis.  Bayle  also  described  a  separate  form  of  phthisii  cal- 
culeuse.  The  size  of  the  fragments  varies  from  a  small  pea  to  a  large  chenr. 
As  a  rule,  a  single  one  is  ejected;  sometimes  large  numbers  are  coughed 
up  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  They  are  formed  in  the  lung  by  the  aJci- 
fication  of  caseous  masses,  and  it  is  said  also  occasionally  in  obstructed 
bronchi.  They  may  come  from  the  bronchial  glands  by  ulceration  into 
the  bronchi,  and  there  is  a  case  on  record  of  suffocation  in  a  child  from 
this  cause. 

The  daily  amount  of  expectoration  varies.  In  rapidly  advancing  cases. 
with  much  cough,  it  may  reach  as  high  as  500  cc.  in  the  day.  In  cases  with 
large  cavities  the  chief  amount  is  brought  up  in  the  morning.  The  ex- 
pectoration of  tuberculous  patients  usually  has  a  heavy,  sweetish  odor,  and 
occasionally  it  is  fetid,  owing  to  decomposition  in  the  cavities. 

HaBmoptysis. — One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Hippocratic  axiome 
says,  **  From  a  spitting  of  blood  there  is  a  spitting  of  pus."  The  older 
writers  thought  that  the  phthisis  was  directly  due  to  the  inflammatorr 
or  putrefactive  changes  caused  by  the  haemorrhage  into  the  lung.  Morton, 
however,  in  his  interesting  section.  Phthisis  ab  Haemoptoe,  rather  doubted 
this  sequence.  Laennec  and  Louis,  and  later  in  the  century  Traube,  ^^ 
garded  the  haemoptysis  as  an  evidence  of  existing  disease  of  the  lung.  From 
the  accurate  views  of  Laennec  and  Louis  the  profession  was  led  away  by 
Graves,  and  particularly  by  Xiemeyer,  who  held  that  the  blood  in  the  air- 
cells  set  up  an  inflammatorj''  process,  a  common  termination  of  which  was 
caseation.  Since  Koch's  discovery  we  have  learned  that  many  cases  in 
which  the  physical  examination  is  negative  show,  either  during  the  period 
of  haemorrhage  or  immediately  after  it,  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputa,  so  that 
o])inion  has  veered  to  the  older  view,  and  we  now  regard  the  appearance  of 
htTnio])tysis  as  an  indication  of  existing  disease.  In  young,  apparently 
hcaltliy  persons,  cases  of  haemoptysis  may  be  divided  into  three  groups.  In 
tlu'  first  the  bleeding  has  come  on  without  premonition,  without  over- 
exert i(in  or  injury,  and  there  is  no  family  history  of  tuberculosis.  The 
]>hysical  examination  is  negative,  and  the  examination  of  the  expectoration 
at  the  time  of  the  hjemorrhage  and  subsequently  shows  no  tubercle  bacillL 
Such  instances  are  not  uncommon,  and,  though  one  may  suspect  strongly 
the  presence  of  some  focus  of  tuberculosis,  yet  the  individuals  may  letain 
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good  health  for  many  years,  and  have  no  further  trouble.  Of  the  386  cases 
of  haemoptysis  noted  by  Ware  in  private  practice,  62  recovered,  and  pul- 
monary disease  did  not  subsequently  develop. 

In  a  second  group  individuals  in  apparently  perfect  health  are  sud- 
denly attacked,  perhaps  after  a  slight  exertion  or  during  some  athletic 
exercises.  The  physical  examination  is  also  negative,  but  tubercle  bacilli 
are  found  sometimes  in  the  bloody  sputa,  more  frequently  a  few  days  later. 

In  a  third  set  of  cases  the  individuals  have  been  in  failing  health  for 
a  month  or  two,  but  the  symptoms  have  not  been  urgent  and  perhaps  not 
noticed  by  the  patients.  The  physical  examination  shows  the  presence  of 
well-marked  tuberculous  disease,  and  there  are  both  tubercle  bacilli  and 
elastic  tissue  in  the  sputa. 

A  very  interesting  systematic  study  of  the  subject  of  haemoptysis,  par- 
ticularly in  its  relation  to  the  question  of  tuberculosis,  has  been  completed 
in  the  Prussian  army  by  Franz  Strieker.  During  the  five  years  1890-'95 
there  were  900  cases  admitted  to  the  hospitals,  which  is  a  percentage  of 
0.045  of  the  strength  (1,728,505).  Of  the  cases,  in  480  the  haemorrhage 
came  on  without  recognizable  cause.  Of  these  417  cases,  86  per  cent  were 
certainly  or  probably  tuberculous.  In  only  221,  however,  was  the  evidence 
conclusive. 

In  a  second  group  of  213  cases  the  haemorrhage  came  on  during  the 
military  exercise,  and  of  these  75  patients  were  shown  to  be  tuberculous. 

In  118  cases  the  haemorrhage  followed  certain  special  exercises,  as  in 
the  gymnasium  or  in  riding  or  in  consequence  of  swimming.  In  24  cases 
it  developed  during  the  exercise  of  the  voice  in  singing  or  in  giving  com- 
mand or  in  the  use  of  wind  instruments.  A  very  interesting  group  is  re- 
ported of  24  cases  in  which  the  haemorrhage  followed  trauma,  either  a  fall 
or  a  blow  upon  the  thorax.  In  7  of  these  tuberculosis  was  positively  pres- 
ent, and  in  6  other  cases  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  its  existence. 

Among  the  conclusions  which  Strieker  draws  the  following  are  the 
most  important:  namely,  that  soldiers  attacked  with  haemoptysis  without 
special  cause  are  in  at  least  86.8  per  cent  tuberculous.  In  the  cases  in 
which  the  haemoptysis  follows  the  special  exercises,  etc.,  of  military  serv- 
ice, at  least  74.4  per  cent  are  tuberculous.  In  the  cases  which  come  on 
during  swimming  or  as  a  consequence  of  direct  injury  to  the  thorax  about 
one  half  are  not  associated  with  tuberculosis. 

Haemoptysis  occurs  in  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.    It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

In  a  majority  of  all  cases  the  bleeding  recurs.  Sometimes  it  is  a  special 
feature  throughout  the  disease,  so  that  a  haemorrhagic  or  haemoptysical 
form  has  been  recognized.  The  amount  of  blood  brought  up  varies  from 
a  couple  of  drachms  to  a  pint  or  more.  In  69  per  cent  of  4,125  cases  of 
hapmoptysis  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  the  amount  brought  up  was  under 
half  an  ounce. 

A  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  haemoptysis  early  in  the  dis- 
ease and  that  which  occurs  in  the  later  periods.  In  the  former  the  bleed- 
ing is  usually  slight,  is  apt  to  recur,  and  fatal  haemorrhage  is  very  rare.  In 
these  instances  the  bleeding  is  usually  from  small  areas  of  softening  or 
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from  early  erosions  in  the  bronchial  mucosa.  In  the  later  periods,  after 
cavities  have  formed,  the  bleeding  is,  as  a  rule,  more  profuse  and  is  more 
apt  to  be  fatal.  Single  large  haemorrhages,  proving  quickly  fatal,  are  very 
rare,  except  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  In  these  cases  the  bleed- 
ing comes  either  from  an  erosion  of  a  good-sized  vessel  in  the  wall  of  t 
cavity  or  from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  bleeding,  as  a  rule,  sets  in  suddenly.  Without  any  warning  the 
patient  may  notice  a  warm  salt  taste  and  the  mouth  fills  with  blood.  It 
may  come  up  with  a  slight  cough.  The  total  amount  may  not  be  more 
than  a  few  drachms,  and  for  a  day  or  two  the  patient  may  spit  up  small 
quantities.  When  a  large  vessel  is  eroded  or  an  aneurism  bursts,  the  amount 
of  blood  brought  up  is  large,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  a  pint  or 
two  may  be  expectorated.  Fatal  haemorrhage  may  occur  into  a  very  large 
cavity  without  any  blood  being  coughed  up.  The  character  of  the  blood  is, 
as  a  rule,  distinctive.  It  is  frothy,  mixed  with  mucus,  generally  bright  red 
in  color,  except  when  large  amounts  are  expectorated,  and  then  it  may  be 
dark.  The  sputa  may  remain  blood-tinged  for  some  days  or  there  are 
brownish-black  streaks  in  the  sputa,  or  "  friable  nodules  consisting  entirely 
of  blood-corpuscles"  may  be  coughed  up.  Blood  moulds  of  the  smaller 
bronchi  are  sometimes  expectorated. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  sputum  in  tuberculous  cases 
is  most  important.  If  carefully  spread  out,  there  may  be  noted,  even  in  an 
apparently  pure  haemorrhagic  mass,  little  portions  of  mucus  from  which 
bacilli  or  elastic  tissue  may  be  obtained. 

Dyspnoea  is  not  a  common  accompaniment  of  ordinary  phthisis.  The 
greater  part  of  one  lung  may  be  diseased  and  local  trouble  exist  at  the 
other  apex  without  any  shortness  of  breath.  Even  in  the  paroxysms  of 
very  high  fever  the  respirations  may  not  be  much  increased.  Hapid  ad- 
vance of  a  broncho-pneumonia,  or  the  development  of  miliary  tubercles 
throughout  the  lung,  causes  great  increase  in  the  number  of  respirations. 
A  degree  of  dyspnoea  leading  to  cyanosis  is  almost  unknown,  apart  from 
extensive  invasion  of  the  sound  portions  by  miliary  tubercles. 

In  long  standing  cases,  with  contracted  apices  or  great  thickening  of 
the  pleura,  the  right  heart  is  enlarged,  and  the  dyspnoea  may  be  cardiac. 

2.  General  Symptoms. — Fever. — To  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  tempera- 
ture range  in  pulmonar}'  tuberculosis  it  is  necessary,  as  Ringer  pointed 
out,  to  make  tolerably  frequent  observations.  The  usual  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  M. 
record  is,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  very  deceptive,  giving  neither  the 
minimum  nor  maximum.  The  former  usually  occurs  between  2  and  6  a.  m. 
and  the  latter  between  2  and  6  p.  m. 

A  recognition  of  various  forms  of  fever,  viz.,  of  tuberculization,  of 
ulceration,  and  of  absorption,  emphasizes  the  anatomical  stages  of  growth, 
softenin<r  and  cavity  formation;  but  practically  such  a  division  is  of  little 
use,  as  in  a  majority  of  cases  these  processes  are  going  on  together. 

Fever  is  the  most  important  initial  symptom  and  throughout  the  entire 
course  the  thermometer  is  the  most  trustworthy  guide  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  afTertion.  With  pyrexia  a  patient  loses  in  weight  and  strength, 
and  the  local  disease  usually  progresses.    The  periods  of  apyrexia  are  those 
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of  gain  in  weight  and  strength  and  of  limitation  of  the  local  lesion.  It  by 
no  means  necessarily  follows  that  a  patient  with  tuberculosis  has  pyrexia. 
There  may  be  quite  extensive  disease  without  coexisting  fever.  At  one  time, 
I  have  had  18  instances  of  chronic  phthisis  under  observation,  of  whom 
10  were  practically  free  from  fever.  But  in  the  early  stage,  when  tubercles 
are  developing  and  caseous  areas  are  in  process  of  formation  and  when 
softening  is  in  progress,  fever  is  a  constant  symptom.  It  was  present  in 
100  consecutive  cases  in  my  dispensary  service. 

Two  types  of  fever  are  seen — the  remittent  and  the  intermittent.    These 
may  occur  indifferently  in  the  early  or  in  the  late  stages  of  the  disease 
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or  may  alternate  with  each  other,  a  variability  which  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  phthisis  is  a  progressive  disease  and  that  all  stages  of  lesions  may 
be  found  in  a  single  lung.  Special  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact, 
particularly  in  malarial  regions,  that  tuberculosis  may  set  in  with  a  fever 
typically  intermittent  in  character — a  daily  chill,  with  subsequent  fever 
and  sweat.  In  Montreal,  where  malaria  is  practically  unknown,  this  was 
always  regarded  as  a  suggestive  symptom;  but  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
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more,  where  ague  prevails,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  yearly  Bcors 
of  cases  of  early  tuberculosis  are  treated  for  ague.  These  are  often  caaes 
that  pursue  a  rapid  course.  The  fever  of  onset — tuberculization — ^may  be 
almost  continuous,  with  slight  daily  exacerbations;  and  at  any  time  during 
the  course  of  chronic  phthisis,  if  there  is  rapid  extension,  the  remissioiis 
become  less  marked. 

A  remittent  fever,  in  which  the  temperature  is  constantly  above  nonnal 
but  drops  two  or  three  degrees  toward  morning,  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
middle  and  later  stages  and  is  usually  associated  with  softening  or  exten- 
sion of  the  disease.  Here,  too,  a  simple  morning  and  evening  register  may 
give  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  as  to  the  range  of  the  fever.  With  break- 
ing down  of  the  lung-tissue  and  formation  of  cavities,  associated  as  these 
processes  always  are  with  suppuration  and  with  more  or  less  systemic  con- 
tamination, the  fever  assumes  a  characteristically  intermittent  or  hectic 
type.  For  a  large  part  of  the  day  the  patient  is  not  only  afebrile,  but  the 
temperature  is  subnormal.  In  the  annexed  two-hourly  chart,  from  a  case 
of  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  10  p.  m.  to 
8  A.  M.  or  noon,  the  temperature  continuously  fell  and  went  as  low  as  95*. 
A  slow  rise  then  took  place  through  the  late  morning  and  early  afternoon 
hours  and  reached  its  maximum  between  6  and  10  p.  M.  As  shown  in  the 
chart,  there  were  in  the  three  days  about  forty-three  hours  of  pyrexia  and 
twenty-nine  hours  of  apyrexia.  The  rapid  fall  of  the  temperature  in  the 
early  morning  hours  is  usually  associated  with  sweating.  This  hectic,  as 
it  is  called,  which  is  a  typical  fever  of  septic  infection,  is  met  with  when 
the  process  of  cavity  formation  and  softening  is  advanced  and  extending. 

A  continuous  fever  with  remissions  of  not  more  than  a  degree,  develop- 
ing in  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  is  suggestive  of  acute  pneu- 
monia. When  a  two-hourly  chart  is  made,  the  remissions  even  in  acute 
tuberculous  pneumonia  are  usually  well  marked.  A  continued  fever,  such 
as  is  seen  in  the  first  week  of  typhoid,  or  in  some  cases  of  inflanmiation  of 
the  lung,  is  rare  in  tuberculosis. 

Sweating. — Drenching  perspirations  are  common  in  phthisis  and  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  the  disease.  They  occur  usu- 
ally with  the  drop  in  the  fever  in  the  early  morning  hours,  or  at  any  time 
in  the  day  when  the  patient  sleeps.  They  may  come  on  early  in  the  disease, 
but  are  more  persistent  and  frequent  after  cavities  have  formed.  Some 
patients  escape  altogether. 

The  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  especially  when  the  fever  is  high. 
It  is  often  remarkably  full,  though  soft  and  compressible.  Pulsation  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  capillaries  and  in  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the 
hand. 

Emaciation  is  a  pronounced  feature,  from  which  the  two  common  names 
of  the  disease  have  been  derived.  The  loss  of  weight  is  gradual  but,  if  the 
disease  is  extending,  progressive.  The  scales  give  one  of  the  best  indica- 
tions of  the  pro^rress  of  the  case. 

3.  Physical  Signs. — (a)  Inspection. — Tlie  shape  of  the  chest  is  often 
suggestive,  though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may 
be  met  with  in  chests  of  any  build.    Practically,  however,  in  a  consider* 
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able  proportion  of  cases  the  thorax  is  long  and  narrow,  with  very  wide 
intercostal  spaces,  the  ribs  more  vertical  in  direction  and  the  costal  angle 
Tery  narrow.  The  scapulae  are  "winged,"  a  point  noted  by  Hippocrates. 
Another  type  of  chest  which  is  very  common  is  that  which  is  flattened  in 
the  antero-posterior  diameter.  The  costal  cartilages  may  be  prominent 
and  the  sternum  depressed.  Occasionally  the  lower  sternum  forms  a  deep 
concavity,  the  so-called  fimnel  breast  (Trichter-Brust).  Inspection  gives 
valuable  information  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  Special  examination 
should  be  made  of  the  clavicular  regions  to  see  if  one  clavicle  stands  out 
more  distinctly  than  the  other,  or  if  the  spaces  above  or  below  it  are  more 
marked.  Defective  expansion  at  one  apex  is  an  early  and  important  sign. 
The  condition  of  expansion  of  the  lower  zone  of  the  thorax  may  be  well 
estimated  by  inspection.  The  condition  of  the  praecordia  should  also  be 
noted,  as  a  wide  area  of  impulse,  particularly  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  interspaces,  often  results  from  disease  of  the  left  apex.  From  a  point 
behind  the  patient,  looking  over  the  shoulders,  one  can  often  better  esti- 
mate the  relative  expansion  of  the  apices. 

(b)  Palpation. — Deficiency  in  expansion  at  the  apices  or  bases  is  per- 
haps best  gauged  by  placing  the  hands  in  the  subclavicular  spaces  and  then 
in  the  lateral  regions  of  the  chest  and  asking  the  patient  to  draw  slowly  a 
full  breath.  Standing  behind  the  patient  and  placing  the  thumbs  in  the 
supraclavicular  and  the  fingers  in  the  infraclavicular  spaces  one  can  judge 
accurately  as  to  the  relative  mobility  of  the  two  sides.  Disease  at  an  apex, 
though  early  and  before  dulness  is  at  all  marked,  may  be  indicated  by 
deficient  expansion.  On  asking  the  patient  to  count,  the  tactile  fremitus 
is  increased  wherever  there  is  local  growth  of  tubercle  or  extensive  casea- 
tion. In  comparing  the  apices  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  normally 
the  fremitus  is  stronger  over  the  right  than  the  left.  So  too  at  the  base, 
when  there  is  consolidation  of  the  lung,  the  fremitus  is  increased;  whereas, 
if  there  is  pleural  effusion,  it  is  diminished  or  absent.  In  the  later  stages, 
when  cavities  form,  the  tactile  fremitus  is  usually  much  exaggerated  over 
them.  When  the  pleura  is  greatly  thickened  the  fremitus  may  be  somewhat 
diminished. 

(c)  Percussion. — ^Tubercles,  inflammatory  products,  fibroid  changes, 
and  cavities  produce  important  changes  in  the  pulmonary  resonance. 
There  may  be  localized  disease,  even  of  some  extent,  without  inducing 
much  alteration;  as  when  the  tubercles  are  scattered  and  have  air-contain- 
ing tissue  between  them.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  signs  is 
defective  resonance  upon  and  above  a  clavicle.  In  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  all  cases  of  phthisis  the  dulness  is  first  noted  in  these  regions.  The 
comparison  between  the  two  sides  should  be  made  also  when  the  breath 
is  held  after  a  full  inspiration,  as  the  defective  resonance  may  then  be 
more  clearly  marked.  In  the  early  stages  the  percussion  note  is  usually 
higher  in  pitch,  and  it  may  require  an  experienced  ear  to  detect  the  differ- 
ence. In  recent  consolidation  from  caseous  pneumonia  the  percussion  note 
often  haa  a  tubular  or  tympanitic  quality.  A  wooden  dulness  is  rarely 
heard  except  in  old  cases  with  extensive  fibroid  change  at  the  apex  or  base. 
Over  large,  thin-walled  cavities  at  the  apex  the  so-called  cracked-pot  sound 
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may  be  obtained.  In  thin  subjects  the  percussion  should  be  carefully  pnc- 
tised  in  the  supraspinous  fossae  and  the  interscapular  space^  as  they  co^ 
respond  to  very  important  areas  early  involved  in  the  disease.  In  cases 
with  numerous  isolated  cavities  at  the  apex,  without  much  fibroid  tigsue 
or  thickening  of  the  pleura,  the  percussion  note  may  show  little  change, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  signs  obtained  on  auscultation  and  percussion 
is  most  marked.  In  the  direct  percussion  of  the  chest,  particularly  in  thin 
patients  over  the  pectorals,  one  frequently  sees  the  phenomenon  known 
as  myoidemay  a  local  contraction  of  the  muscle  causing  bulging^  which  per- 
sists for  a  variable  period  and  gradually  subsides.  It  has  no  special  signifi- 
cance. 

(d)  Auscultation, — Feeble  breath-sounds  are  among  the  most  charac- 
teristic early  signs,  since  not  as  much  air  enters  the  tubes  and  vesicles  of 
the  affected  area.  It  is  well  at  first  always  to  compare  carefully  the  cor- 
responding points  on  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  without  asking  the  patient 
either  to  draw  a  deep  breath  or  to  cough.  With  early  apical  disease  the 
inspiration  on  quiet  breathing  may  be  scarcely  audible.  Expiration  is 
usually  prolonged.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  earliest 
sign  is  a  harsh,  rude,  respiratory  murmur.  On  deep  breathing  it  is  fre- 
quently to  be  noted  that  inspiration  is  jerking  or  wavy,  the  so-called  "  cog- 
wheel "  rhythm;  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  tuberculoeis. 
With  extension  of  the  disease  the  inspiratory  murmur  is  harsh,  and,  when 
consolidation  occurs,  whiffing  and  bronchial.  With  these  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  murmur  there  are  rales,  due  to  the  accompanying  bron- 
chitis. They  may  be  heard  only  on  deep  inspiration  or  on  coughing,  and 
early  in  the  disease  are  often  crackling  in  character.  When  softening 
occurs  they  are  louder  and  have  a  bubbling,  sometimes  a  characteristic 
clicking  quality.  These  "  moist  sounds,"  as  they  are  called,  when  asso- 
ciated with  change  in  the  percussion  resonance  are  extremely  suggestive. 
When  cavities  form,  the  rkles  are  louder,  more  gurgling,  and  resonant  in 
quality.  When  there  is  consolidation  of  any  extent  the  breath-sounds  are 
tubular,  and  in  the  large  excavations  loud  and  cavernous,  or  have  an  am- 
phoric quality.  In  the  unaffected  portions  of  the  lobe  and  in  the  opposite 
lung  the  breath-sounds  may  be  harsh  and  even  puerile.  The  vocal  reso- 
nance is  usually  increased  in  all  stages  of  the  process,  and  bronchophony 
and  pectoriloquy  are  met  with  in  the  regions  of  consolidation  and  over 
cavities.  Pleuritic  friction  may  be  present  at  any  stage  and,  as  mentioned 
before,  occurs  ver}'  early.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  a  marked  feature 
throughout.  When  the  lappet  of  lung  over  the  heart  is  involved  there 
may  be  a  pleuro-pericardial  friction,  and  when  this  area  is  consolidated 
there  may  be  curious  clicking  rales  synchronous  with  the  heart-beat,  dne 
to  the  com])rospion  by  the  heart  of,  and  the  expulsion  of  air  from,  this 
portion.  An  interesting  auscultatory  sign,  met  most  commonly  in  phthisiB, 
is  the  so-called  cardio-rospiratory  murmur,  a  whiffing  systolic  bruit  due 
to  the  propulsion  of  air  out  of  the  tubes  by  the  impulse  of  the  heart. 
It  is  best  heard  during  inspiration  and  in  the  antero-lateral  regions  of  the 
chest. 

A  systolic  murmur  is  frequently  heard  in  the  subclavian  artery  on  either 
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side,  the  pulsation  of  which  may  be  very  visible.  The  murmur  is  in  all 
probability  due  to  pressure  on  the  vessels  by  the  thickened  pleura. 

The  signs  of  cavity  may  be  here  briefly  enumerated. 

(a)  When  there  is  not  much  thickening  of  the  pleura  or  condensation 
of  the  surrounding  lung-tissue,  the  percussion  sound  may  be  full  and  clear, 
resembling  the  normal  note.  More  commonly  there  is  defective  resonance 
or  a  tympanitic  quality  which  may  at  times  be  purely  amphoric.  The  pitch 
of  the  percussion  note  changes  over  a  cavity  when  the  mouth  is  opened  or 
closed  (Wintrich's  sign),  or  it  may  be  brought  out  more  clearly  on  change 
of  position.  The  cracked-pot  sound  is  only  obtainable  over  tolerably  large 
cavities  with  thin  walls.  It  is  best  elicited  by  a  firm,  quick  stroke,  the 
patient  at  the  time  having  the  mouth  open.  In  those  rare  instances  of 
almost  total  excavation  of  one  lung  the  percussion  note  may  be  amphoric 
in  quality.  (6)  On  auscultation  the  so-called  cavernous  sounds  are  heard: 
(1)  Various  grades  of  modified  breathing — ^blowing  or  tubular,  cavernous 
or  amphoric.  There  may  be  a  curiously  sharp  hissing  sound,  as  if  the  air 
was  passing  from  a  narrow  opening  into  a  wide  space.  In  very  large  cavi- 
ties both  inspiration  and  expiration  may  be  typically  amphoric.  (2)  There 
are  coarse  bubbling  rfiles  which  have  a  resonant  quality,  and  on  coughing 
may  have  a  metallic  or  ringing  character.  On  coughing  they  are  often  loud 
and  gurgling.  In  very  large  thin-walled  cavities,  and  more  rarely  in 
medium-sized  cavities,  surrounded  by  recent  consolidation,  the  r^les  may 
have  a  distinctly  amphoric  echo,  simulating  those  of  pneumothorax.  There 
are  dry  cavities  in  which  no  r^les  are  heard.  (3)  The  vocal  resonance  is 
greatly  intensified  and  whispered  pectoriloquy  is  clearly  heard.  In  large 
apical  cavities  the  heart-sounds  are  well  heard,  and  occasionally  there  may 
be  an  intense  systolic  murmur,  probably  always  transmitted  to,  and  not 
produced  as  has  been  supposed,  in  the  cavity  itself.  In  large  excavations 
of  the  left  apex  the  heart  impulse  may  cause  gurgling  sounds  or  clicks 
synchronous  with  the  systole.  They  may  even  be  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  chest  wall.  A  large  cavity  with  smooth  walls 
and  thin  fluid  contents  may  give  the  succussion  sound  when  the  trunk  is 
abruptly  shaken  (Walshe),  and  even  the  coin  sound  may  be  obtained. 

Pseudo-cavernous  signs  may  be  caused  by  an  area  of  consolidation  near 
a  large  bronchus.  The  condition  may  be  most  deceptive — ^the  high-pitched 
or  tympanitic  percussion  note,  the  tubular  or  cavernous  breathing,  and  the 
resonant  r&les,  simulate  closely  those  of  cavity. 

4.  Complications  of  Pulmonary  TuberculosiB.— (1)  In  the 
Reaptratory  STrtem. — ^The  larynx  is  rarely  spared  in  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  The  first  symptom  may  be  huskiness  of  the  voice.  There 
are  pain,  particularly  in  swallowing,  and  a  cough  which  is  often  wheezing, 
and  in  the  later  stages  very  ineffectual.  Aphonia  and  dysphagia  are  the 
two  most  distressing  symptoms  of  the  laryngeal  involvement.  When  the 
epiglottis  is  seriously  diseased  and  the  ulceration  extends  to  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  the  pain  in  swallowing  may  be  very  intense,  or,  owing 
to  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  glottis,  there  may  be  coughing  spells  and 
regurgitation  of  food  through  the  nostrils.  Bronchitis  and  tracheitis  are 
almost  invariable  accompaniments  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
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Pneumonia  is  a  not  infrequent  terminal  complication  of  chroiiic 
j)hthi8i8.  It  may  run  a  perfectly  normal  course,  while  in  other  instances 
resolution  may  be  delayed,  and  one  is  in  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  abruptnea 
of  the  onset,  as  to  the  presence  of  a  simple  or  a  tuberculous  pneumonia. 

Emphysema  of  the  uninvolved  portions  of  the  lung  is  a  common  fea- 
ture, rarely  producing  any  special  s3rmptoms.  There  are,  however,  cases 
of  chronic  tuberculosis  in  which  emphysema  dominates  the  picture,  and 
in  which  the  condition  develops  slowly  during  a  period  of  many  yean. 
(General  subcutaneous  emphysema,  which  has  been  met  with  in  a  f ev 
rare  cases,  is  due  either  to  perforation  of  the  trachea  or  to  the  rupture  of 
a  cavity  closely  adherent  to  the  chest  wall.) 

Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  an  occasional  event  in  chronic  pulmonair 
tuberculosis,  due  in  almost  all  instances  to  sphacelus  in  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  rarely  in  the  lung-tissue  itself. 

Complications  in  the  Pleura. — A  dry  pleurisy  is  a  very  common  accom- 
paniment of  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  always  a  conservative, 
useful  process.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  extensive,  and  friction  murmurs 
may  be  heard  over  the  sides  and  back.  The  cases  with  dry  pleurisy  and 
adhesions  are  of  course  much  less  liable  to  the  dangers  of  pneumothorax. 
Pleurisy  with  effusion  more  commonly  precedes  than  develops  in  the  course 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Still,  it  is  common  enough  to  meet  with  cases 
in  which  a  sero-fibrinous  effusion  develops  in  the  course  of  the  chronic 
disease.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  a  special  feature,  and  it  often,  I  think, 
favors  chronicity.  A  patient  may  during  a  period  of  four  or  five  years 
have  signs  of  local  disease  at  one  apex  with  recurring  effusion  in  the  same 
side.  Owing  to  adhesions  in  different  parts  of  the  pleura,  the  effusion  may 
be  encapsulateil.  Ila^morrhagic  effusions,  which  are  not  uncommon  in 
connection  with  tuberculous  pleurisy,  are  comparatively  rare  in  chronic 
phthisis.  Chyliform  or  milky  exudates  are  sometimes  found.  Purulent 
effusions  are  not  frei|uent  apart  from  pneumothorax.  An  empyema,  how- 
ever, may  develop  in  the  course  of  the  disease  or  as  a  sequence  of  a  sero- 
fibrinous exudate.  Pneumothorax  is  an  extremely  common  complication 
of  chronic  pulmonary-  tulH>rculosis.  It  may  occur  early  in  the  disease,  but 
more  frei]uently  is  late.  It  may  prove  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours.  In 
other  instances  a  pyo-pneumothorax  develops  and  the  patient  lingers  for 
weeks  or  months.  In  a  third  group  of  cases  it  seems  to  have  a  beneficial 
etTtvt  on  the  course  of  the  disease. 

(t?)  Symptoms  referable  to  other  Orgins.— (^)  Cardio-ra^fcular. — ^The 
ret  nut  ion  of  the  left  upjvr  lobe  exposes  a  large  area  of  the  heart.  In  thin- 
ohosttnl  subjoots  there  may  be  pulsation  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
intor>|\Hoe5  olo<e  to  the  sternum.  Sometimes  with  much  retraction  of  the 
loft  upiH^r  lobe  the  heart  is  drawn  up.  A  systolic  murmur  over  the  pul- 
monary ari\i  i>  otMunuMi  in  all  stages  of  phthisis.  Apical  murmurs  are  also 
not  infriHjuent  and  may  bo  extremely  rough  and  harsh  without  necessarily 
indivatir.ir  that  ontLvar^liti*  is  present.  The  association  of  heart-disease 
with  phthi-i<  i>  rot,  howover,  very  uno^^mnion.  As  already  mentioned, 
there  wore  10  ir.>!arro<  of  er..ltvanlit:<  in  -^l'*  autoj^ies.  The  mrterial 
tension  is  usually  low  in  phthisis  and  the  oapinaiy  resistance  leaaeiied  so 
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that  the  pulse  is  often  full  and  soft  even  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  capillary  pulse  is  not  infrequently  met  with,  and  pulsation  of  the 
veins  in  the  back  of  the  hand  is  occasionally  to  be  seen. 

(b)  Blood  OlanduJar  System. — The  early  anaemia  has  already  been  noted. 
It  is  often  more  apparent  than  real,  a  chloro-anaemia,  and  the  blood-count 
rarely  sinks  below  two  millions  per  cubic  millimetre. 

The  blood-plates  are,  as  a  rule,  enormously  increased  and  are  seen  in  the 
withdrawn  blood  as  the  so-called  Schultze's  granule  masses.  Without  any 
significance,  they  are  of  interest  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  every  few  years 
some  tyro  announces  their  discovery  as  a  new  diagnostic  sign  of  phthisis. 
The  leucocytes  are  greatly  increased,  particularly  in  the  later  stages. 

(c)  Oastro-intestinal  System. — The  tongue  is  usually  furred,  but  may 
be  clean  and  red.  Small  aphthous  ulcers  are  sometimes  distressing.  A 
Ted  line  on  the  gums,  a  symptom  to  which  at  one  time  much  attention  was 
paid  as  a  special  feature  of  phthisis,  occurs  in  other  cachectic  states.  Ex- 
tensive tuberculous  disease  of  the  phar3mx,  associated  with  a  similar  affec- 
tion of  the  larynx,  may  interfere  seriously  with  deglutition  and  prove  a 
very  distressing  and  intractable  symptom. 

Of  late,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  gastric  symptoms  of  this 
affection.  Tuberculosis  of  the  stomach  is  rare.  Ulceration  may  occur  as  an 
accidental  complication  and  multiple  catarrhal  ulcers  are  not  uncommon. 
Interstitial  and  parenchjrmatous  changes  in  the  mucosa  are  common  (pos- 
sibly associated  with  the  venous  stasis)  and  lead  to  atrophy,  but  these  can- 
not always  be  connoted  with  the  symptoms,  and  they  may  be  found  when 
not  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gastric  symptoms  have  been 
most  persistent  the  mucosa  may  show  very  little  change.  It  is  impossible 
always  to  refer  the  anorexia,  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  consumption  to  local 
conditions.  The  hectic  fever  and  the  neurotic  influences,  upon  which 
Immermann  lays  much  stress,  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  they  play 
an  important  roh.  The  organ  is  often  dilated,  and  to  muscular  insuffi- 
ciency alone  may  be  due  some  of  the  cases  of  dyspepsia.  The  condition  of 
the  gastric  secretion  is  not  constant,  and  the  reports  are  discordant.  In 
the  early  stages  there  may  be  superacidity;  later,  a  deficiency  of  acid. 

Anorexia  is  often  a  marked  symptom  at  the  onset;  there  may  be  positive 
loathing  of  food,  and  even  small  quantities  cause  nausea.  Sometimes,  with- 
out any  nausea  or  distress  after  eating,  the  feeding  of  the  patient  is  a  daily 
battle.  When  practicable,  Debove^s  forced  alimentation  is  of  great  benefit 
in  such  cases.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  though  occasionally  troublesome  at 
an  early  period,  are  more  marked  in  the  later  stages.  The  latter  may  be 
caused  by  the  severe  attacks  of  coughing.  S.  H.  Habershon  refers  to  four 
different  causes  the  vomiting  in  phthisis:  (1)  central,  as  from  tuberculous 
meningitis;  (2)  pressure  on  the  vagi  by  caseous  glands;  (3)  stimulation 
from  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  vagus,  either  pulmonary,  pharyngeal, 
or  gastric;  and  (4)  mechanical  causes. 

Of  the  intestinal  symptoms  diarrhoea  is  the  most  serious.  It  may  come 
on  early,  but  is  more  usually  a  symptom  of  the  later  stages,  and  is  associ- 
ated with  ulceration,  particularly  of  the  large  bowel.  Extensive  ulceration 
of  the  ileum  may  exist  without  any  diarrhoea.     The  associated  catarrhal 
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Gonditioti  may  account  in  part  for  it,  and  in  some  instances  the  amyloid  de- 
generation of  the  miieous  membrane, 

{(!)  Nervous  Sydtm. — (I)  Focal  lesions  due  to  the  de%*elDpmeiit  of 
coar&e  tubercles  and  areas  of  tuberculous  meningo-encephalitis.  Aphasit, 
foF  instance,  may  result  from  the  growth  of  meningeal  tubercles  in  Uif 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  or  ctcu  hemiplegia  may  develop.  The  solitary  tuberdti 
are  more  common  in  the  ehronie  phthisis  of  children,  (2)  Basilar  meniB- 
gitis  is  an  occasional  complication.  It  may  be  confined  to  the  brain,  thougii 
more  commonly  it  ie  a  (3)  eerebro -spinal  meningitis,  which  may  come  on 
in  persons  without  well-developed  local  signs  in  the  chest.  Twice  have  I 
known  strong,  robust  men  brought  into  hospital  with  signs  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  in  whom  the  existence  of  pulmonary  di&eaee  was  not 
discovered  until  the  post-mortem.  (4)  Feripheral  veuritu^  which  is  not 
common,  may  cause  an  extensor  paralysis  of  the  arm  or  leg,  mone  com- 
monly the  latter,  with  foot-drop.  It  is  usually  a  late  manifestation.  (5) 
Mental  symptoms.  It  was  noted,  even  by  the  older  writers,  that  consump- 
tives had  a  peculiarly  hopeful  temperament,  and  the  spes  phthisiea  forns* 
a  curious  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Patients  witli  extensive  cavitiei, 
high  fever,  and  too  weak  to  move  will  often  make  plans  for  the  future  and 
con  fid  en  tl}^  expect  to  recover. 

Apart  from  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  there  is  sometimes  in  ehronie 
phthisis  a  form  of  insanity'  not  imlike  that  which  develops  in  the  con- 
valescence from  acute  affections.  The  whole  question  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  insanity  and  phthisis  18  dealt  with  at  length  in  Mickle's  GoulstoniAit 
lectures* 

(e)  A  remarkable  hijpertraph'tf  of  the  mammary  gland  may  occur  in  ptd- 
monary  tuberculosis,*  most  commonly  in  males.  It  may  be  only  on  the 
affected  side.  It  is  a  chronic  interstitial,  non-tuberculous  mammitia  (.Ulot), 
Mastitis  fldolescentium,  not  very  uncommon^  is  not  necessarily  suggestive 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

(/}  Qtmio-nrinarij  Systan. —The  urine  presents  no  epecial  peculiari- 
ties in  amount  or  constituents.  Fever,  however,  has  a  marked  infiuenee  ■ 
■upon  it  Albumin  is  met  with  frequently  and  may  be  associated  with  ihe  m 
fever,  or  is  the  result  of  definite  changes  in  the  kidneys.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  more  abundant  and  more  curd4ike.  Amyloid  disease  of  the  kidneji 
is  not  uncommon*  Its  presence  is  shown  by  albumin  and  tul^e-casts^ 
and  sometimes  by  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine.  In  other 
instances  there  is  dropsy,  and  the  patients  have  all  the  characteristic  fea* 
tures  of  chronic  Bri^^ht's  disease. 

Pus  in  the  urine  may  he  due  to  disease  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  pelv^ 
of  the  kidneys.  In  some  instances  the  entire  urinary  tract  is  involved.  In 
pulmonary  phthisis,  however,  extensive  tuberculous  disease  is  rarely  found 
in  the  urinary  organs.  Bacilli  may  occasionally  be  detected  in  the  pus. 
Hiematuria  is  not  a  verj*  common  symptom.  It  may  occur  oceasionallj 
as  a  result  of  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  and  pass  off  leaving  the  uriae 
albuminous.     In   other   instances   it   results   from   disease   of   the   pelvji 
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or  of  the  bladder,  and  is  associated  either  with  early  tuberculosis  of  the 
mucous  membranes  or  more  commonly  with  ulceration.  In  any  medical 
clinic  the  routine  inspection  of  the  testes  for  tubercle  will  save  two  or  three 
mistakes  a  year. 

(g)  Cutaneous  System, — The  skin  is  often  dry  and  harsh.  Local  tuber- 
cles occasionally  develop  on  the  hands.  There  may  be  pigmentary  staining, 
the  chloasma  phthisicorum,  which  is  more  common  when  the  peritonaeum 
is  involved.  Upon  the  chest  and  back  the  brown  stains  of  pityriasis  versi- 
color are  very  frequent.  The  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  may  become 
dry  and  lanky.  The  terminal  phalanges,  in  chronic  cases,  become  clubbed 
and  the  nails  incurvated — the  Hippocratic  fingers.  A  remarkable  and  un- 
usual complication  is  general  emphysema,  which  may  result  from  ulcera- 
tion of  an  adherent  lung  or  perforation  of  the  larynx. 

Diagnoflis. — ^When  well  advanced  there  is  rarely  any  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  tuberculous  phthisis,  for  the  sputum  gives  positive  informa- 
tion, and  the  physical  signs  of  local  disease  are  well  marked.  The  bacilli 
give  an  infallible  indication  of  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  and  may  be 
found  in  the  sputum  before  the  physical  signs  are  at  all  definite.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  cases  in  which,  even 
with  tolerably  well-defined  physical  signs,  the  sputum  is  extremely  scanty 
and  many  examinations  may  be  required  to  detect  tubercle  bacilli.  So 
essential  is  the  examination  of  the  sputum  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  phthisis 
that  I  would  earnestly  insist  upon  the  more  frequent  employment  of  this 
method.  There  is  no  excuse  now  for  its  omission,  since,  if  the  practitioner 
has  not  command  of  the  necessary  technique,  there  are  laboratories  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  at  which  the  examination  can  be  made.  Early 
detection  is  of  vital  importance,  as  successful  treatment  depends  upon  the 
measures  taken  before  the  lungs  are  extensively  involved. 

The  presence  of  elastic  fibres  in  the  sputum  is  an  indication  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  lung-tissue.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  indicative,  too, 
of  tuberculous  disease.  It  also  may  be  found  early,  before  the  physical 
signs  are  well  marked.  Its  detection  is  easy  by  the  above-mentioned  method, 
not  requiring  high  powers  of  the  microscope.  In  cases  of  early  haemoptysis, 
before  there  is  marked  constitutional  disturbance,  or  even  local  signs,  it  is 
very  important  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  sputum,  from 
which  mucoid  and  purulent  portions  may  be  picked  out  for  examination. 
With  localized  and  persistent  signs  in  one  lung,  cough,  fever,  and  loss  of 
flesh,  the  diagnosis  is  rarely  dubious.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  what 
an  extent  the  local  process  may  sometimes  proceed  without  disturbance 
of  health  sufficient  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  physician  or  friends.  There 
are  puzzling  cases  with  localized  physical  signs  at  one  apex,  chiefly  moist 
r&les,  rarely  any  percussion  changes,  perhaps  slight  fever,  and  a  glairy 
expectoration  containing  numerous  alveolar  cells.  I  have  seen  several 
cases  of  this  kind  which  have  been  for  a  time  very  obscure,  and  in  which 
repeated  examinations  failed  to  detect  either  bacilli  or  elastic  tissue.  They 
seem  to  be  instances  of  local  catarrhal  trouble  in  the  smaller  tubes,  some 
of  which  clear  in  a  few  weeks. 
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a.  Fibroid  Phthisis. 

In  their  monograph  on  Fibroid  Diseases  of  the  Lung  (1894)  Clirk 
Hadley  and  Chaplin  make  the  following  classification:  1.  Pure  fibroid; 
fibroid  phthisis — a  condition  in  which  there  is  no  tubercle.  2.  Tuberculo- 
fibroid  disease — a  condition  primarily  tuberculous,  but  which  has  run  i 
fibroid  course.  3.  Fibro-tuberculous  disease — a  condition  primarily  fibroid, 
but  which  has  become  tuberculous.  The  tuberculo-fibroid  form  may  come 
on  gradually  as  a  sequence  of  a  chronic  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonii, 
or  follow  a  chronic  tuberculous  pleurisy.  In  other  instances  the  procea 
supervenes  upon  an  ordinary  ulcerative  phthisis.  The  disease  becomee 
limited  to  one  apex,  the  cavity  is  surrounded  by  layers  of  dense  fibrooi 
tissue,  the  pleura  is  thickened,  and  the  lower  lobe  is  gradually  invaded  by 
the  sclerotic  change.  Ultimately  a  picture  is  produced  little  if  at  all  differ- 
ent from  the  condition  known  as  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs.  It  may  even  be 
difficult  to  say  that  the  process  is  tuberculous,  but  in  advanced  cases  the 
bacilli  are  usually  present  in  the  walls  of  the  cavity  at  the  apex,  or  old, 
encapsulated  caseous  areas  exist  in  the  lung,  or  there  may  be  tubercles  at 
the  apex  of  the  other  lung  and  in  the  bronchial  glands.  Dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  is  present;  the  right  ventricle,  sometimes  the  entire  hearty  is  hyper- 
trophied. 

The  disease  is  chronic,  lasting  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  patient  may  have  fair  health. 

The  chief  symptoms  are  cough,  which  is  often  paroxysmal  in  character 
and  most  marked  in  the  morning.  The  expectoration  is  purulent,  and 
in  some  instances,  when  the  bronchiectasis  is  extensive,  fetid.  There  is 
dyspnoea  on  exertion,  but  little  or  no  fever. 

The  physical  signs  are  very  characteristic.  The  chest  is  sunken  and 
the  shoulder  lower  on  the  affected  side;  the  heart  is  often  drawn  over  and 
displaced.  If  the  left  lung  is  involved  there  may  be  an  unusually  large 
area  of  cardiac  pulsation  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  interspaces.  Heart- 
murmurs  are  common.  There  is  dulness  over  the  affected  side  and  defi- 
cient tactile  fremitus.  At  the  apex  there  may  be  well-marked  cavemous 
sounds;  at  the  base,  distant  bronchial  breathing.  The  condition  may  per- 
sist indefinitely.  In  some  cases  the  other  lung  becomes  involved,  or  the 
patient  has  repeated  attacks  of  haemoptysis,  in  one  of  which  he  dies.  Ab 
a  result  of  the  chronic  suppuration,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
spleon,  and  intestines  may  take  place;  dropsy  frequently  supervenes  from 
failure  of  the  right  heart. 

A  more  detailed  account  is  found  under  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung,  with 
which  this  form  is  clinically  identical. 

Concurrent  Infections  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.— It  has 
long  been  known  that  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  organisms  other  than  the 
s|)«*oific  Ijaeilli  are  prosent,  j)articularly  Micrococcus  lanceolatus.  Strepto- 
coccus ])yo»r(*nes,  and  Staphylococcus  aureus;  less  frequently  Bacillus  pyo- 
cyancus. 

A  majority  of  ail  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  combined  infec- 
tions; strcj>tococci  and  pneumococci  may  be  found  in  the  sputa,  and  th« 
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former  have  been  isolated  from  the  blood.  Pnidden,  who  has  very  care- 
fully studied  this  question,  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions:  The  pul- 
monary lesions  of  tuberculosis  are  subject  to  variations  depending  largely 
on  the  different  modes  of  distribution  of  the  bacilli,  whether  by  the  blood- 
vessels or  through  the  bronchi,  and  also  whether  a  concurrent  infection 
with  other  organisms  has  taken  place.  The  pneumonia  complicating  tuber- 
culosis may  be  the  direct  result  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  or  its  toxines,  or  it 
may  follow  secondary  infection  with  other  germs,  particularly  the  Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes,  the  Micrococcus  lanceolatus,  and  the  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes.  The  frequency  of  this  secondary  infection  and  the  relative  sig- 
nificance of  these  germs  are  not  yet  fully  decided.  The  introduction  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli  into  the  lungs  of  a  rabbit  through  the  trachea  induces  the 
various  phases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  cavity  formation  is  rare.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  into  the  lungs  of  a  rabbit  which  are  the  seat  of  extensive 
consolidation  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  is  introduced,  then  cavities  form 
rapidly,  and  the  anatomical  picture  is  very  similar  to  that  of  chronic  ulcer- 
ative tuberculosis  in  man.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  man,  too,  the  effect 
of  contamination  with  these  pus  organisms  is  a  very  important  one  in 
hastening  necrosis  and  softening,  and  also  in  the  chronic  cases  they  doubt- 
less produce  in  large  amounts  the  toxines  which  are  responsible  for  many 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

DiBeases  associated  with  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.— Xo(ar 
pneumonia  is  a  not  uncommon  cause  of  death.  It  is  met  with,  most  fre- 
quently indeed,  as  a  terminal  event  in  the  chronic  cases.  It  may,  however, 
occur  early,  and  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  an  acute  caseous  pneu- 
monia. The  sputa  in  the  latter  are  rarely  rusty,  while  the  fever  in  the 
former  is  more  continuous  and  higher,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  differentiate  between  the  two  conditions. 

Typhoid  fever  occasionally  occurs  in  persons  the  subjects  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  In  4  cases  of  80  autopsies  in  typhoid  fever  tuberculous  lesions 
were  present.  There  are  cases  on  record  also  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
and  typhoid  fever  present  in  the  same  subject.  There  is  a  widespread 
opinion  that  typhoid  fever  predisposes  to  tuberculosis,  and  Wilson  Fox 
in  his  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  lungs  gives  references  to  a  number  of 
eases.  In  my  experience  it  has  been  very  rare.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
an  instance  in  which  tuberculosis  has  developed  either  during  convalescence, 
or  immediately  after  recovery,  from  typhoid  fever. 

Erysipelas  not  infrequently  attacks  old  poitrinaires  in  hospital  wards 
and  almshouses.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  attack  seems  to  be  bene- 
ficial, as  the  cough  lessens  and  the  symptoms  ameliorate.  It  may,  however, 
prove  fatal. 

The  eruptive  fevers,  particularly  measles,  frequently  precede,  but  rarely 
develop  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  the  revaccination  of 
a  tuberculous  subject  the  vesicles  run  a  normal  course. 

Fistula  in  ana  is  associated  with  phthisis  in  an  interesting  manner. 
In  a  majority  of  such  cases  it  is  a  tuberculous  process.    The  general  affec- 
tion may  progress  rapidly  after  an  operation.    The  question  is  considered 
in  tuberculods  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
9U 
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Heart-disease. — I  have  already  referred  (page  298)  to  the  occurrence  d 
endocarditis  in  tuberculosis.  The  antagonism  between  heart  lesions  ind 
phthisis^  upon  which  Bokitansky  laid  stress^  is  not  pronounced.  Stenooi 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta  predispose  to  tubercnr 
losis  pulmonum,  probably  by  reducing  the  activity  of  the  lesser  circula> 
tion.  In  mitral  stenosis  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  not  infrequent,  in  9  of 
54  cases  (Potain).  A  terminal  acute  tuberculosis  of  one  ot  the  other  of 
the  serous  membranes  is  a  very  common  event  in  all  forms  of  cardio-Tascn- 
lar  disease. 

In  chronic  and  arrested  phthisis  arteriosclerosis  and  phlebo-sclerotii 
are  not  uncommon.  Ormerod  noted  30  cases  of  chronic  renal  disease  ii 
100  post-mortems. 

The  association  of  tuberculosis  with  chronic  arthritis,  upon  which  ce^ 
tain  writers  lay  stress,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  lowered  resistance  of 
these  patients,  and  the  greater  liability  to  infection  in  the  institutions  in 
which  so  many  of  them  live. 

FeculiaritieB  of  Fulmonaiy  TuberculoBiB  at  the  Extremflt 
of  liife. — (a)  Old  Age. — ^It  is  remarkable  how  common  tuberculosis  is  i& 
the  aged,  particularly  in  institutions.  McLachlan  noted  145  cases  in  which 
tuberculosis  was  the  cause  of  death  in  old  persons  in  Chelsea  Hospital 
All  were  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  experience  at  the  Salpetridre  is  the 
same.    Laennec  met  with  a  case  in  a  person  over  ninety-nine  years  of  age. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  in  the  bodies  of  aged  persons  sent  over 
from  the  almshouse  it  was  extremely  common  to  find  either  old  or  recent 
tuberculosis.  A  patient  died  under  my  care  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  with 
extensive  peritoneal  tuberculosis.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  aged  i» 
usually  latent  and  runs  a  slow  course.  The  physical  signs  are  often  masked 
by  emphysema  and  by  the  coexisting  chronic  bronchitis.  The  diagnoeiff 
may  depend  entirely  upon  the  discovery  of  the  bacilli  and  elastic  tissue. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  which  was  held  some  years  ago,  tuberculosis  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  with  senile  emphysema.  Some  of  the  cases  of  tuber* 
culosis  in  the  aged  are  instances  of  quiescent  disease  which  may  have  dated 
from  an  early  period. 

(b)  Infants. — The  occurrence  of  acute  tuberculosis  in  children  has  al- 
ready  been  mentioned,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  occasionally 
congenital.  Recent  studies,  particularly  of  French  writers,  have  shown 
that  it  is  a  frequent  affection  in  children  under  two  years  of  age.  Leronx 
has  analyzed  the  statistics  of  the  late  Prof.  Parrot,  embracing  219  cases  in 
children  under  three  years.  Of  these  there  were  from  one  day  to  three 
months,  23;  from  three  to  six  months,  35;  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
53  (a  total  of  111  under  one  year);  and  from  one  to  three  years,  108.  Pul- 
monary cavities  were  present  in  57  of  the  cases,  and  in  only  50  was  the 
pulmonary  lesion  the  sole  manifestation.  At  the  St.  Petersburg  Foundling 
Apylum,  in  the  ten  years  ending  1884,  there  were  416  eases  of  tuberculosis* 
in  16,581  autopsies.  The  observations  of  Northrup,  at  the  New  York 
Foundling  Hospital,  are  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  mode 
of  infection.  Of  125  cases  of  tuberculosis  on  the  records  of  this  institution, 
in  34  the  ravages  were  extensive,  the  seat  of  the  primary  affection  was  not 
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^ISr,  and  the  bronchial  glands  were  large  and  cheesy.  In  20  cases  of 
general  tuberculosis  there  were  cheesj  masses  in  the  bronchial  glands  and 
in  the  lungs.  In  42  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  the  only  cheesy  masses 
were  in  the  bronchial  l}'n:iph-g]and8.  In  9  cases  the  tubercles  were  limited 
to  the  bronchial  nodes  and  the  lungs;  the  latter  containing  only  discrete 
miliary  bodies,  while  the  bronchial  glands  showed  advanced  easeatiau.  In 
13  cases  there  was  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  nodes  only.  In  most  of 
lese  cases  the  patient*  died  of  infections  diseases.  These  figures  are  very 
iggmiire,  and  point*  as  already  noted^  to  infection  through  the  bronchial 
as  the  most  common  methodj  even  in  children.  Of  500  autopsies 
children  at  the  Munich  Pathological  Institute,  in  150  (30  per  cent)  tuber- 
loeis  was  present  and  in  over  92  per  cent  the  lungs  were  invoked 
luller), 

HodM  of  Beat^  in  Pulmonary  TuberouIOBls.  — (a)  Stj  asthiniu, 
t  gradual  failure  of  the  strength.    The  eud  is  usually  peaceable  and  quiet, 
oeoasioDally  disturbed  by  paroxysms  of  cough.    Consciousness  is  often  re- 
tained  until  near  the  close. 

(6)  B^  asphpma,  as  in  some  eases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  and  in 
acute  pneumonic  phthisis.    In  chronic  phthisis  it  is  rarely  seen,  even  when 
I   pneumothorax  develops, 

V      (c)  By  syncope.    This  is  not  common,    I  ha%^e  known  it  to  happen  once 
Kir  twice  in  patients  who  inaieted  upon  going  about  when  in  the  advanced 
pvtages  of  the  di&eaBe.    There  may  be,  but  not  necessarily,  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart,     A  rapidly  developing  syncope  may  follow  haemorrhage  or 
may  be  due  to  tkrombosis  or  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  to  pneu- 
mothorax. 

{d)  From  hwmoffhagB.  The  fatal  bleeding  in  chronic  phthisis  is  due 
to  erosion  of  a  large  vessel  or  rupture  of  an  aneurism  in  a  pulmonary 
cavity,  most  commonly  the  latter^  Of  26  cases  analyzed  by  S,  West,  in  11 
the  fetal  hjemoptysis  was  due  to  aneurism,  and  of  85  eases  collected  by 
Percy  Kidd,  aneurism  was  present  in  30.  In  a  ease  of  Curtin^s,  at  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  the  bleeding  proved  fatal  before  h^moptysia  oc- 

*curred,  as  the  eroded  vessel  opened  into  a  capacious  cavity. 
(e)  With  cerebral  stfrnploms.  Coma  may  be  due  to  meningitis,  less  often 
to  nr^mia.  Death  in  convulsions  ia  rare.  The  hsemorrhagic  pachy-menin* 
gitis  which  develops  in  some  cases  of  phthisis  occasionally  causes  loss  of 
consciousness,  but  is  rarely  a  direct  cause  of  death.  In  one  of  my  cases^ 
death  resulted  from  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  with  symptoms  o£ 
meningitis* 

II  Y.   TUBERCFLOSIS   OF  THE    AlIMEKTABY   CaKAL 

I  (a)  Lips, — Tubercnlosie  of  the  lip  is  very  rare.  It  occurs  occasionally 
fn  the  form  of  an  nicer,  either  alone  or  more  commonly  in  association  with 
larvn^eal  or  pulmonary  disease.  Two  cases  are  reported  and  the  literature 
ia  analyzed  in  VemeniVs  Etudes  *  The  ulcer  is  usually  very  sensitive  and 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  chancre  or  an  epithelioma.    The  diagnosis  may  be 
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made  in  cases  of  doubt  by  inoculation  or  the  examination  of  a  portion  for 
tubercle  bacilli. 

(6)  Tongue, — The  disease  begins  by  an  aggregation  of  small  granulnr 
bodies  on  the  edge  or  dorsum.  Ulceration  proceeds,  leaving  an  irregulir 
sore  with  a  distinct  but  uneven  margin^  and  a  rough,  often  caseous  btae. 
The  disease  extends  slowly  and  may  form  an  ulcer  of  considerable  oie. 
I  have  known  it  to  be  mistaken  for  epithelioma  and  the  tongue  to  be  ex- 
cised. It  is  rarely  met  with  except  when  other  organs  are  involved.  The 
glands  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  not  enlarged  and  the  sore  does  not  yield 
to  iodide  of  potassium,  which  are  points  of  distinction  between  the  t1lb6^ 
culous  and  the  syphilitic  ulcer.  In  doubtful  cas^  the  inoculation  test 
should  be  made,  or  a  portion  excised  for  microscopical  examination. 

(c)  The  salivary  glands  belong  to  that  small  group  of  organs  of  the 
body  which  seem  to  possess  an  immunity  against  tuberculous  infection— 
an  immunity,  however,  w^hich  in  their  case  is  relative,  not  absolute;  a  fer 
cases  have  been  reported. 

(d)  Tubercles  of  the  hard  or  soft  palate  nearly  always  follow  extension 
of  the  disease  from  neighboring  parts. 

{e)  Tvhercuhsts  of  the  Tonsils, — In  7  of  45  consecutive  cases  in  children 
from  three  months  to  fifteen  years  A.  Latham  demonstrated,  by  inoculation, 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  of  the  tonsils  either  in  organs  removed  by  oper- 
ation or  post  mortem.  The  observation  is  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  views  of  Schlenker,  who  claims  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  tuber- 
culous cervical  glands  result  from  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  which 
gain  admission  by  way  of  the  tonsil.  A  large  number  of  his  cases  of  tuber- 
culous cervical  adenitis  were  definitely  of  a  descending  variety  and  asso- 
ciated with  tuberculosis  of  these  glands.  The  majority  also  had  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  he  regards  surface  infection  of  the  tonsil  by  tuberculous 
food  and  sputum  far  more  common  than  infection  by  way  of  the  circula- 
tion. The  disease  may  occur  as  a  superficial  ulceration.  More  commonlv 
there  is  an  infiltration  of  the  tonsil  with  miliary  tubercles,  which  produces 
a  greater  or  less  hypertrophy  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  distin- 
guish from  an  ordinary  enlargement  of  the  tonsil  without  a  microscopical 
examination.     Caseous  foci  occasionally  develop. 

(/)  Pharynx, — ^In  extensive  laryngeal  tuberculosis  an  eruption  of  mili- 
ar}' granules  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  not  very  uncommon. 
In  chronic  phthisis  an  ulcerative  pharyngitis,  due  to  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease from  the  epiglottis  and  larynx,  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  of  com- 
plications, rendering  deglutition  acutely  painful.  Adenoids  of  the  naso- 
pharynx may  be  tuberculous,  as  shown  by  Lermoyez.  Macroscopically,  they 
do  not  differ  from  the  ordinary'  vegetations  found  in  this  situation. 

(fj)  A  few  instances  occur  in  the  literature  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
(vsophagus.  The  condition  is  a  pathological  curiosity,  except  in  the  slight 
extension  from  the  lar}'nx,  which  is  not  infrequent;  but  in  a  case  in  my 
wards  described  by  Flcxner  the  ulcer  perforated  and  caused  purulent  pleu- 
risy. The  condition  has  been  fully  considered  bv  Claribel  Cone,  who  has 
described  a  second  case  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (BuUetin^  Novem* 
ber,  1897). 
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Qi)  Stomach. — ^Many  cases  are  reported  which  are  doubtful.  Primary 
disease  is  unknown.  Marfan  was  able  to  collect  only  about  a  dozen  authentic 
cases.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  occurred  six  times,  thrice  by  a  tuberculous 
gland.  In  Oppoker's  case  an  ulcer  of  the  colon  perforated  the  organ.  In 
Musser's  case  there  was  a  large  tuberculous  ulcer  3  X  li  inches  in  extent. 
Three  cases  have  been  described  from  my  wards  by  Alice  Hamilton  (J.  H 
H.  Bulletin,  April,  1897). 

(t)  Intestines.— The  tubercles  may  be  (1)  primary  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  more  commonly  (2)  secondary  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  in  rare 
caaes  the  affection  may  (3)  pass  from  the  peritonaeum. 

(1)  Primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  occurs  most  frequently  in  children, 
in  whom  it  may  be  associated  with  enlargement  and  caseation  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  or  with  peritonitis.  As  stated  on  p.  267,  there  is  great  dis- 
crepancy in  the  statistics  on  this  point — German  4  per  cent,  American  1 
per  cent,  English  18  per  cent — and  the  question  needs  careful  study.  Bie- 
dert  gives  16  cases  in  3,104  instances  of  tuberculosis  in  children.  In  adults 
primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  is  rare,  occurring  in  but  1  instance  in  1,000 
autopsies  upon  tuberculous  adults  at  the  Munich  Pathological  Institute;  but 
now  and  then  cased  occur  in  which  the  disease  sets  in  with  irregular  diar- 
rhoea, moderate  fever,  and  colicky  pains.  In  a  few  cases  hcemorrhage  has 
been  the  initial  symptom.  Begarded  at  first  as  a  chronic  catarrh,  it  is  not 
until  the  emaciation  becomes  marked  or  the  signs  of  disease  appear  in  the 
lungs  that  the  true  nature  is  apparent.  Still  more  deceptive  are  the  cases  in 
which  the  tuberculosis  begins  in  the  caecmn  and  there  are  symptoms  of  ap- 
pendicitis— ^tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  constipation,  or  an  irregular 
diarrhoea  and  fever.  These  signs  may  gradually  disappear,  to  recur  again  in 
a  few  weeks  and  still  further  complicate  the  diagnosis.  Fatal  haemorrhage 
has  occurred  in  several  of  my  cases.  Perforation  may  occur  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  pericecal  abscess,  or  perforation  into  the  peritonaeum  may  take 
place,  or  in  very  rare  instances  there  is  partial  healing  with  great  thicken^ 
ing  of  the  walls  and  nfurowing  of  the  lumen. 

(2)  Secondary  involvement  of  the  bowels  is  very  common  in  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  e.  g.,  in  666  of  the  1,000  Munich  autopsies  in  tuber- 
culosis just  referred  to.  In  only  three  of  these  cases  were  the  lungs  not  in- 
volved. The  lesions  are  chiefly  in  the  ileum,  caecum,  and  colon.  The 
affection  begins  in  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  or  on  the  surface 
of  or  within  the  mucosa.  The  caseation  and  necrosis  lead  to  ulceration^ 
which  may  be  very  extensive  and  involve  the  greater  portion  of  the  mucosa 
of  the  large  and  small  bowels.  In  the  ileum  the  Peyer's  patches  are  chiefly 
involved  and  the  ulcers  may  be  ovoid,  but  in  the  jejunum  and  colon  they 
are  usually  round  or  transverse  to  the  long  axis.  The  tuberculous  ulcer 
has  the  following  characters:  (a)  It  is  irregular,  rarely  ovoid  or  in  the 
long  axis,  more  frequently  girdling  the  bowel;  (h)  the  edges  and  base  are 
infiltrated,  often  caseous;  (c)  the  submucosa  and  muscularis  are  usually 
involved;  and  (d)  on  the  serosa  may  be  seen  colonies  of  young  tubercles  or 
a  well-marked  tuberculous  lymphangitis.  Perforation  and  peritonitis  are 
not  uncommon  events  in  the  secondary  ulceration.  Stenosis  of  the  bowd 
from  cicatrization  may  occur;  the  strictures  may  be  multiple. 
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Localized  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  ileo-ccpcal  region  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  caecum  may  present  a  chronic  hjrperplastic  tuberculoai 
which  not  uncommonly  extends  into  the  appendix.  As  a  consequeiice 
of  the  changes  produced  a  definite  tumor-like  mass  is  formed  in  thf 
right  iliac  fossa.  This  varies  in  size^  is  usually  elongated  in  a  verticil 
direction,  hard,  slightly  movable,  or  bound  down  by  adhesions  ind 
very  sensitive  to  pressure.  The  tumor  simulates  more  or  less  closely  i 
true  neoplasm  of  this  region,  particularly  carcinoma.  The  condition  ii 
characterized  by  gradual  constriction  of  the  lumen  of  the  bowel,  periodic 
attacks  of  severe  pain,  and  alternating  diarrhoea  and  constipation.  In  a  fer 
cases  extirpation  of  the  caecum  has  been  performed  with  fairly  succeflsfol 
results.  In  a  second  form  of  this  disease,  occurring  less  frequently  thin 
the  former,  there  is  no  definite  tumor-mass  to  be  felt,  but  a  general  indnn- 
tion  and  thickening  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  similar  to  the  local  changa 
produced  by  a  recurring  appendicitis.  In  this  variety  a  fistula  dischaigiiig 
fecal  matter  occasionally  results.  Both  forms  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  diseases  they  simulate  by  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  stoob 
or  in  the  discharge  from  the  fistula  when  such  exists. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  rectum  has  a  special  interest  in  connection  with 
fistula  in  ano,  which,  according  to  SpUlman^s  statistics,  occurs  in  about 
3.5  per  cent  of  cases  of  pulmonary  disease.  In  many  instances  the  lesion 
has  been  shown  to  be  tuberculous.  It  is  very  rarely  primary,  but  if  the 
tissue  on  removal  contains  bacilli  and  is  infective  the  lungs  are  almost 
invariably  found  to  be  involved.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  pul- 
monary symptoms  may  develop  rapidly  after  the  fistiUa  is  cut.  This  may 
have  some  basis  if  the  operation  consists  in  laying  the  tract  open,  and  not 
in  a  free  excision. 

(3)  Extension  from  the  peritonaeum  may  excite  tuberculous  disease  in 
the  bowels.  The  affection  may  be  primary  in  the  peritonaeum  or  extend 
from  the  tubes  in  women  or  the  mesenteric  glands  in  children.  The  coili 
of  intestines  become  matted  together,  caseous  and  suppurating  foci  de- 
velop between  the  folds,  and  perforation  may  take  place  between  the  coils. 

VI.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Liveb. 

This  organ  is  very  constantly  involved  in  (a)  general  tuberculosis.  The 
miliar}'  granulation  may  be  very  small  and  in  acute  cases  scarcely  percepti- 
ble.    The  liver  is  pale  and  often  fatty. 

(6)  A  remarkable  condition  of  the  organ  is  produced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tubercles  in  the  finer  bile-vessels.  They  may  attain  a  con- 
siderable size  and  are  almost  always  softened  in  the  centre,  resembling 
small  abscesses.  The  contents  are  always  bile-stained.  The  organ  may  be 
honeycombed  with  these  tuberculous  abscesses. 

(r)  Large,  coarse  caseous  masses  are  occasionally  found,  sometimes  in 
association  with  perihepatitis  or  tuberculous  peritonitis.  They  may  attain 
the  size  of  an  orange  or  may  even  be  larger. 

(d)  Tuberculous  cirrhosis.  With  the  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles  there 
may  be  slight  increase  in  the  connective  tissue,  which  is  overahadowed  by 
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the  fatty  change.  In  all  the  chronic  fonns  of  tubercle  in  this  organ  there 
may  be  fibrous  overgrowth.  Hanot,  who  has  described  several  varieties, 
states  that  the  condition  may  be  primary.  Practically  it  is  very  rare,  except 
in  connection  with  chronic  tuberculous  peritonitis  and  perihepatitis,  when 
the  organ  may  be  much  deformed  by  a  sclerosis  involving  the  portal  canals. 
In  this  last  group  there  may  be  sjrmptoms  of  ascites;  as  a  rule,  tuberculosis 
of  the  liver  has  a  purely  anatomical  interest. 

VII.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Brain  and  Cord. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  brain  occurs  as  (a)  an  acute  miliary  infection  cans* 
ing  meningitis  and  acute  hydrocephalus;  (6)  as  a  chronic  meningo-en- 
cephalitis,  usually  localized,  and  containing  small  nodular  tubercles;  and 
(c)  as  the  so-called  solitary  tubercle.  Between  the  last  two  forms  there 
are  all  gradations,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  the  meninges  uninvolved.  The 
acute  variety  has  already  been  considered.  I  shall  here  consider  the  chronic 
form,  which  develops  slowly  and  has  the  clinical  characters  of  a  tumor. 

It  is  most  common  in  the  young.  Of  148  cases  collected  by  Pribram 
118  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Other  organs  are  usually  involved, 
particularly  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands,  or  the  bones.  In  rare  in- 
4Btances  no  tubercles  are  found  elsewhere.  They  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  cerebellum;  next  in  the  cerebrum  and  then  in  the  pons.  The  growths 
are  often  multiple,  in  100  out  of  183  cases  (Gowers).  They  range  in  size 
from  a  pea  to  a  walnut;  larger  tumors  occasionally  occur,  and  sometimes 
an  entire  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  is  affected.  On  section  the  tubercle  pre- 
sents a  grayish-yellow,  caseous  appearance,  usually  firm  and  hard,  and  en- 
circled by  a  translucent,  softer  tissue.  The  centre  of  the  growth  may  be 
eemi-diffluent.  As  in  other  localities  the  tubercle  may  calcify.  The 
tumors  are  as  a  rule  attached  to  the  meninges,  often  to  the  pia  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sulcus  so  that  they  look  imbedded  in  the  brain-substance. 
About  the  longitudinal  fissure  there  may  be  an  aggregation  of  the  growths, 
with  compression  of  the  sinus,  and  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  The 
tuberculous  tumor  not  infrequently  excites  acute  meningitis.  In  localized 
meningo-encephalitis  the  pia  is  thickened,  tubercles  are  adherent  to  the 
under  surface  and  grow  about  the  arteries.  It  is  often  combined  with 
<»rebral  softening  from  interference  with  the  circulation.  Several  of  the 
most  characteristic  instances  which  I  have  seen  were  on  the  meninges 
covering  the  insula.  This  form  may  develop  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
causing  hemiplegia  or  aphasia  which  may  persist  for  months. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculous  growths  in  the  brain  are  those  of  tumor, 
and  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  the  brain. 

In  the  spinal  cord  the  same  forms  are  found.  The  acute  tuberculous 
meningitis  has  been  considered  and*  is  almost  always  cerebro-spinal.  The 
solitary  tubercle  of  the  cord  is  rare.  Herter  has  reported  3  cases  and  col- 
lected 24  from  the  literature.  It  was  secondary  in  all  save  one  case.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  spinal  tumor  or  meningitis.  • 
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VIII.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Qenito-ubinary  Systek. 

The  studies  of  the  past  few  years,  and  particularly  the  work  of  gm- 
geons  and  gynaecologists,  have  taught  us  the  great  importance  of  tubercu- 
losis of  this  tract.  Any  part  of  the  genito-urinary  system  may  be  invaded 
The  successive  involvement  of  the  organs  may  be  so  rapid  that  unless  the 
case  has  been  seen  early  it  may  be  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  which  has  been  the  primary  seat  of  infection.  There  may  be 
simultaneous  involvement  of  various  portions  of  the  tract.  In  tuberculooi 
of  the  genito-urinary  system  one  always  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  poadbilitj 
•of  latent  disease  elsewhere  in  the  body.  As  Bollinger  says,  tubercle  bacilli 
•may  gain  admission  at  some  part  of  the  respiratory  tract  without  prodac- 
ing  any  lesion  at  the  point  of  entrance,  and  finally  reach  a  bronchial  gland, 
where  they  set  up  a  tuberculous  process  of  extremely  slow  development 
without  producing  any  symptoms.  From  this  point  bacilli  may  enter  the 
blood  stream  and  lodge  in  the  epididymis  or  testicle  proper,  and  produce 
nodules  which  are  readily  discovered,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  these 
parts  are  examined.  Such  a  case  might  be  quite  easily  mistaken  for  one 
of  primary  genital  tuberculosis,  whereas  the  true  primary  tuberculous  focus 
is  far  distant. 

Infection  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  occurs  in  various  ways: 

1.  By  Hereditary  Transmission. — It  has  been  met  with  in  the  foetus. 
The  comparative  frequency  of  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  in  very  young 
children  suggests  very  strongly  that  the  uro-genital  organs  may  be  involved 
as  a  result  of  direct  transmission  of  the  disease  from  the  parents. 

2.  By  infection  from  areas  of  tuberculosis  already  existing  in  the  patieni, 

(a)  Infection  through  the  Blood, — In  many  cases  uro-genital  tuberculosis 
is  found  at  autopsy  associated  with  disease  of  some  distant  organ,  particu- 
larly the  lungs,  and  it  would  appear  most  probable  that  in  them  infection 
has  been  through  the  blood-vessels.  Jani's  observations,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Weigert  after  the  author's  death,  strongly  support  this  theory. 
In  studying  sections  of  the  genital  organs  of  patients  who  died  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  he  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  5  out  of  8  cases  in  the 
testicle,  and  in  4  out  of  6  cases  in  the  prostate,  without  in  any  instanoe 
finding  microscopical  evidences  of  tubercles  in  these  organs.  The  bacilli 
lay,  in  the  testis,  partly  within  and  partly  close  beside  the  cellular  and 
granular  contents  of  the  seminal  tubules,  while  in  the  prostate  they  were 
always  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  glandular  epithelium. 

(b)  Infection  from  the  Peritoneum. — This  source  of  infection,  in  both 
men  and  women,  is  much  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
intimate  relationship  between  the  peritonaeum  and  bladder  in  both  subjects, 
and  with  the  vesiculse  seminales  and  vasa  deferentia  in  the  male,  allows  of 
a  ready  way  of  invasion  of  these  organs  by  direct  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  peritonnpum  is  a  frequent  source  of  genital  tuberculosis  in  the 
female.  Xo  doubt  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  origi- 
nate from  this  source.  The  fact  that  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the 
tu])e  is  often  most  seriously  involved  points  rather  strongly  in  this  direc- 
tion, although  the  fact  might  be  taken  as  a  point  in  favor  of  blood  infection. 
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•favored  by  its  greater  vascularity.  Various  observations  go  to  show  that  the 
action  of  the  cilia  lining  the  lumina  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  tends  to  at- 
tract particles  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Jani's  observation 
is  very  interesting  in  this  connection,  as  showing  the  possibility  of  tubercle 
bacilli  entering  the  tubes  from  the  :peritoneal  cavity  without  there  being 
any  tuberculous  peritonitis.  He  found  typical  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  lumen, 
in  sections  of  a  normal  Fallopian  tube,  in  a  woman  who  died  of  pulmonary 
and  intestinal  tuberculosis.  The  explanation  advanced  was  that  the  bacilli 
-made  their  way  through  the  thin  peritoneal  coat  from  one  of  the  intestinal 
ulcers,  thus  reaching  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  thence  were  attracted  into 
the  Fallopian  tube  by  the  current  produced  by  the  action  of  the  cilia  lining 
the  lumen.  The  intimate  relationship  between  tuberculous  peritonitis  and 
tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are 
affected  in  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

(e)  Infection  from  other  Organs  by  Direct  Extension, — The  occurrence 
of  direct  extension  from  the  peritonaeum  has  already  been  mentioned.  In 
tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  intestine  or'  rectum  adhesions  to  the  bladder 
in  the  male  or  to  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female  may  occur,  with 
resulting  fistulae  and  a  direct  extension  of  the  disease.  Perirectal  tuber- 
culous abscesses  may  lead  to  secondary  involvement  of  some  portion  of  the 
genito-urinary  tract.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tuberculosis  of  the 
vertebrae  may  be  followed  by  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  as  a  result  of  direct 
extension  of  the  disease. 

3.  By  Infection  from  Withoiit. — ^Whether  uro-genital  tuberculosis  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  entrance  of  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  urethra  or 
vagina  is  still  a  disputed  question.  TUat  bacilli  gain  admission  to  these 
passages  during  coitus  with  a  person  the  subject  of  uro-genital  tuberculosis 
or  by  the  use  of  foul  instruments  or  syringes,  seems  quite  probable.  The 
possibility  of  genital  tuberculosis  occurring  in  the  female  as  a  result  of 
coitus  with  a  male  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  in  some  portion  of  the  genito- 
urinary system  was  first  suggested  by  Cohnheim,  who  stated,  however,  that 
it  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred.    Gartner's  experiments  have  been  referred  to. 

In  a  patient  with  intestinal  tuberculosis  the  tubercle  bacilli  might  acci- 
dei^tally  reach  the  urethra  or  vagina  from  the  rectum. 

Uro-genital  tuberculosis  is  commonest  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  for^  years — ^that  is,  during  the  period  of  greatest  sexual  activity. 
Males  are  affected  much  more  frequently  than  females,  the  proportion 
being  3  to  1.  This  great  difference  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  more 
intimate  relationship  between  the  urinary  and  genital  systems  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  In  the  male  the  urethra  forms  the  common  outlet  for 
the  two  systems,  while  in  the  female  there  is  a  separate  outlet  for  each. 

Once  the  uro-genital  tract  has  been  invaded,  the  disease  is  likely  to 
spread  rapidly,  and  the  method  of  extension  is  an  important  one.  Quite 
frequently  there  is  direct  extension,  as  when  the  bladder  is  involved  sec- 
ondarily to  the  kidney  by  passage  of  the  disease  along  the  ureter,  or  where 
the  tuberculous  process  extends  along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  vesiculae 
seminales.  No  doubt  surface  inoculation  occurs  in  some  instances,  and  to 
this  cause  may  be  attributed  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  of  vesical  and 
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prostatic  disease  following  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney.  Although  this  prob- 
ability is  acknowledged^  there  is  an  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  possibilitj 
of  the  kidney  becoming  affected  secondarily  to  the  bladder  or  prostate  hj 
the  direct  passage  of  the  bacilli  up  the  lumen  of  one  ureter;  for  in  such  i 
case  we  have  to  suppose  that  a  non-motile  bacillus,  contrary  to  the  Iin 
of  gravity^  ascends  against  an  almost  constant  current  of  urine  flowing  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  lymphatics  may  afford  a  means  for  the  spreid- 
ing  of  the  disease,  but  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed it  takes  place  by  way  of  the  blood-vessels.  Cystoscopic  ezamiiia- 
tions  of  the  bladder  not  infrequently  show  the  presence  of  tubercles  beneitk 
the  mucous  membrane  before  there  is  any  evidence  of  superficial  ulceration 
— ^a  fact  suggesting  strongly  a  blood  infection. 

The  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine  and  the  obtaining  of 
tuberculous  lesions  in  animals  as  a  result  of  inoculation  with  the  urinaiy 
sediment  afford  us  the  only  positive  evidence  of  genito-urinary  tubercu- 
losis. So  far  there  are  no  authentic  accounts  of  tubercle  bacilli  having 
been  found  in  the  semen  of  men  with  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  or  yesiculc 
seminales.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  smegma  bacillus  has  the  same  stain- 
ing reaction  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and,  morphologically,  is  practically 
indistinguishable  from  it,  the  greatest  care  must  be  used  in  obtaining 
the  specimen  of  urine  for  examination,  to  eliminate,  if  possible,  all  chances 
of  contamination.  Thus  the  urine  examined  must  be  a  catheterized  speci- 
men, and  even  then  one  runs  the  risk  of  carrying  back  into  the  bladder 
on  the  end  of  the  catheter  a  few  bacilli  which  may  be  washed  out  in  the 
stream  of  urine  and  be  mistaken  for  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sediment. 

(a)  Tuberculosis  of  the  Kidneys  {Phthisis  renum).— In  general  tuber- 
culosis the  kidneys  frequently  present  scattered  miliary  tubercles.  In  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  it  is  common  to  find  a  few  nodules  in  the  substance 
of  the  organ,  or  there  may  be  pyelitis.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys 
is  not  very  rare.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  process  involves  the  pelvis 
and  the  ureter  as  well,  sometimes  the  bladder  and  prostate.  In  only  1  of 
8  cases  was  the  prostate  involved.  It  may  be  difficult  to  say  in  advanced 
cases  whether  the  disease  has  started  in  the  bladder,  prostate,  or  yesides, 
and  crept  up  the  ureters,  or  whether  it  started  in  the  kidneys  and  pro- 
ceeded downward.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  I  believe,  the  latter  is  true,  and 
the  infection  is  through  the  blood.  One  kidney  alone  may  be  involved,  and 
the  disease  creeps  down  the  ureter  and  may  only  extend  a  few  millimetres 
on  the  vesical  mucosa.  A  man  with  aortic  insufficiency,  who  had  no 
lesions  in  the  lungs,  presented  a  localized  patch  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
involving  a  pyramid,  while  the  ureter,  6  cm.  from  the  bladder  and  at  its 
orifice,  was  thickened  and  tuberculous.  The  prostate  showed  an  area  of 
caseation.  The  process  is  most  common  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  but  it 
may  occur  at  the  extremes  of  age.  It  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in 
women.  In  the  earliest  stage,  which  may  be  met  with  accidentally,  the  dis- 
ease is  seen  to  begin  in  the  pyramids  and  calyces.  Necrosis  and  caseation 
proceed  rapidly,  and  the  colonies  of  tubercles  start  throughout  the  pyramids 
and  extend  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis.  As  a  rule,  from  the 
outset  it  is  a  tuberculous  pyo-nephrosis.    The  disease  may  be  confined  to  one 
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kidney^  or  progress  more  extensively  in  one  than  in  the  other.  At  autopsy 
both  organs  are  usually  found  enlarged.  One  kidney  may  be  completely 
destroyed  and  converted  into  a  series  of  cysts  containing  cheesy  substance — 
a  form  of  kidney  which  the  older  writers  called  scrofulous.  In  the  putty- 
like contents  of  these  cysts  lime  salts  may  be  deposited.  In  other  instances 
the  walls  of  the  pelvis  are  thickened  and  cheesy,  the  pyramids  eroded, 
and  caseous  nodules  are  scattered  through  the  organ,  even  to  the  capsule, 
which  may  be  thickened  and  adherent.  The  other  organ  is  usually  less 
affected,  and  shows  only  pyelitis  or  a  superficial  necrosis  of  one  or  two  pyra- 
mids. The  ureters  are  usually  thickened  and  the  mucous  membrane  ulcer- 
ated and  caseous.  Involvement  of  the  bladder,  vesiculse  seminales,  and 
testes  is  not  uncommon  in  males. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  pyelitis.  The  urine  may  be  purulent  for 
years,  and  there  may  be  little  or  no  distress.  Even  before  the  bladder  be- 
comes involved  micturition  is  frequent,  and  many  instances  are  mistaken 
for  cystitis.  The  condition  is  for  many  years  compatible  with  fair  health. 
The  curability  is  shown  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  so-called  scrofu- 
lous kidney,  converted  into  cysts  containing  a  putty-like  substance.  In 
cases  in  which  the  disease  becomes  advanced  and  both  organs  are  affected, 
constitutional  symptoms  are  more  marked.  There  is  irregular  fever,  with 
chills,  and  loss  of  weight  and  strength.  General  tuberculosis  is  common. 
In  only  one  of  my  cases  were  the  lungs  uninvolved.  In  a  case  at  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital  a  cyst  perforated  and  caused  fatal  peritonitis. 

Physical  examination  may  detect  special  tenderness  on  one  side,  or  the 
kidney  may  be  palpable  in  front  on  deep  pressure;  but  tuberculous  pyelo- 
nephritis seldom  causes  a  large  tumor.  Occasionally  the  pelvis  be- 
comes enormously  distended;  but  this  is  rare  in  comparison  with  its 
frequency  in  calculous  pyelitis.  The  urine  presents  changes  similar  to 
those  of  ordinary  calculous  pyelitis — pus-cells,  epithelium,  and  occasionally 
definite  caseous  masses.  Albumin  is,  of  course,  present.  Tubercle  bacilli 
may  be  demonstrated  by  the  ordinary  methods.  Tube-casts  are  not  often 
seen. 

To  distinguish  the  condition  from  calculous  pyelitis  is  often  difficult. 
Haemorrhage  may  be  present  in  both,  though  not  nearly  so  frequently  in 
the  tuberculous  disease.  The  diagnosis  rests  on  three  points:  (1)  The  de- 
tection of  some  focus  of  tuberculosis,  as  in  the  testes;  (2)  the  presence  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sediment;  and  (3)  the  use  of  tuberculin.  In  woman 
the  kidney  involved  is  now  easily  determined  by  catheterizing  the  ureters 
after  the  plan  of  my  colleague  Kelly. 

The  incidence  of  renal  implication  in  uro-genital  tuberculosis  may  be 
gathered  from  Orth's  Qottingen  material,  analyzed  by  Oppenheim.  Of  60 
cases  there  were  34  in  which  the  kidneys  were  involved. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  will  be  considered  under  Ad- 
dison's Disease. 

(b)  Tabereolosis  of  the  Ureter  and  Bladder. — This  rarely  occurs  as 
a  primary  affection,  but  is  nearly  always  secondary  to  involvement  of  other 
parts,  particularly  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  the  case  of  uro-genital 
tuberculoeis,  above  mentioned,  in  a  patient  who  died  of  heart-disease,  the 
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ureter,  just  where  it  enters  the  bladder,  showed  a  fresh  patch  of  tuixr- 
culosis. 

Protracted  cystitis,  which  has  come  on  without  apparent  cause,  is 
always  suggestive  of  tuberculosis.  The  renal  regions,  the  testes,  and  the 
prostate  should  be  examined  with  care.  It  may  follow  a  pyelo-nephritii, 
or  be  associated  with  primary  disease  of  the  prostate  or  vesiculse  seminales. 
Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  niay  simulate 
stone. 

•  {c)  Tuberculosis  of  the  Prostate  and  Vesionls  Seminales.— The  pros- 
tate is  frequently  involved  in  tuberculosis  of  the  uro-genital  tract.  In 
Krzyincki's  cases,  of  15  males  the  prostate  was  involved  in  14  and  the 
vesiculaB  seminales  in  11.  In  Ori;h's  cases  the  prostate  was  involved  in  18 
of  the  37  cases  in  males.  These  parts  are  much  more  frequently  involved 
than  ordinary  post-mortem  statistics  indicate.  Per  rectum  the  prostatic 
lobes  are  felt  to  be  occupied  by  hard  nodules  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  bean.  There  is  great  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  agonizing  pain  in 
catheterization.  An  extremely  rare  lesion  is  primary  urethral  tuberculosis, 
which  may  simulate  stricture. 

(d)  Tuberculosis  of  the  Testes. — This  somewhat  common  affection 
may  be  primary,  or,  more  frequently,  is  secondary  to  tuberculous  disease 
elsewhere.  Many  cases  occur  before  the  second  year,  and  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  met  with  in  the  foetus.  In  infants  it  is  serious  and  usuaUy  asso- 
ciated with  tuberculous  disease  in  other  parts.  In  9  cases  reported  by 
Hutinel  and  Deschamps,  in  every  one  there  was  a  general  affection.  In 
20  cases  reported  by  Jullien,  6  were  under  one  year,  and  6  between  one 
and  two  years  old.  In  5  of  the  cases  both  testicles  were  affected.  Koplik 
holds  that  most  of  the  instances  of  this  kind  are  congenital,  in  Baumgarten's 
sense.  In  the  adult  the  tubercles  begin  within  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
but  in  children  the  tunica  albuginea  is  first  affected.  The  tubercle  does 
not  always  undergo  caseation,  but  it  may  present  a  number  of  embryonic 
cells,  not  unlike  a  sarcoma. 

Tubercle  of  the  testes  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  syphilis. 
In  the  latter  the  body  of  the  organ  is  most  often  affected,  there  is  less 
pain,  and  the  outlines  of  the  growth  are  more  nodular  and  irregular.  In 
obscure  peritoneal  disease  the  detection  of  tubercle  in  a  testis  has  not  in- 
frequently led  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  association  of  the  two  condi- 
tions is  not  uncommon.  The  lesion  in  the  testis  may  heal  completely,  or 
the  disease  may  become  generalized.  General  infection  has  followed  opera- 
tion. Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  a  routine 
examination  of  the  testes  in  hospital  patients. 

(e)  Tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes,  Ovaries,  and  Uteros.— The 
Fallopian  tubes  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  seat  of  genital  tuberculosis. 
The  disease  may  be  primary  and  produce  a  most  characteristic  form  of 
salpingitis,  in  which  the  tubes  are  enlarged,  the  walls  thickened  and  infil- 
trated, and  the  contents  cheesy.  Adhesion  takes  place  between  the  fimbriie 
and  tlie  ovaries,  or  the  uterus  may  be  invaded.  The  condition  is  usually 
bilateral.  It  may  occur  in  young  children.  Although,  as  a  rule,  very  evi- 
dent to  the  naked  eye,  there  are  specimens  resembling  ordinary  salpingitis^ 
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which  show  on  microecopical'  examination  numerous  miliary  tubercles 
(Welch  and  Williams).  Tuberculous  salpingitis  may  cause  serious  local 
disease  with  abscess  formation,  and  it  may  be  the  starting-point  of  peri- 
tonitis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  ovary  ia  always  secondary.  There  may  be  an  erup- 
tion of  tubercles  over  the  surface  in  an  extensive  involvement  of  the  stroma 
with  abscess  formation. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  uterus  is  very  rare.  Only  three  examples  have  come 
under  my  observation,  all  in  connection  with  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  may 
be  primary.  The  mucQsa  of  the  fundus  is  thickened  and  caseous,  and  tuber- 
cles may  be  seen  in  the  muscular  tissue.  Occasionally  the  process  extends 
to  the  vagina. 

IX.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Mammary  Gland. 

Mandry  (Bruns's  Beitrage,  viii)  has  collected  40  cases,  1  of  which  was 
in  a  male.  The  disease  is  most  common  between  the  fortieth  and  sixtieth 
years.  The  breast  is  frequently  fistiilous,  unevenly  indurated,  and  the 
nipple  is  retracted.  The  fistulse  and  ulcers  present  a  characteristic  tuber- 
culous aspect.  There  is  also  a  cold  tuberculous  abscess  of  the  breast.  The 
axillary  glands  are  affected  in  about  two  thirds  of  the  cases.  The  disease 
runs  a  chronic  course  of  months  or  years.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made  by 
the  general  appearance  of  the  fistulse  and  ulcers,  and  by  the  existence  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  The  prognosis  is  not  bad,  if  total  eradication  of  the  dis- 
ease be  possible. 

In  1836  Bedor  described  an  hypertrophy  of  the  breast  in  the  subjects 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  As  a  rule,  if  one  gland  is  involved,  usually  on 
the  side  of  the  affected  lung,  as  already  mentioned,  the  condition  is  one  of 
chronic  interstitial  mammitis,  and  is  not  tuberculous. 

X.   TUBEBCULOBIS   OF  THE   CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Myocardium. — Scattered  miliary  tubercles  are  sometimes  met  with 
in  the  acute  disease.  Larger  caseous  tubercles  are  excessively  rare.  A. 
Moser  states  that  there  are  only  46  cases  on  record.  There  is  also  a  scle- 
rotic tuberculous  myocarditis. 

(b)  Endocardium, — In  216  autopsies  in  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  I  found 
endocarditis  in  12.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  secondary  form,  the  result  of  a  mixed 
infection,  so  common  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  A  true  tuberculous  en- 
docarditis does,  however,  occur,  directly  dependent  upon  infection  with 
the  bacillus  of  Koch.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  vegetative  endocarditis,  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  caused  by  Streptococcus  or  Staphylococcus.  In 
rare  cases,  however,  caseous  tubercles  develop. 

(c)  Arteries. — Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  is  un- 
known. The  disease  may,  however,  occur  in  a  large  artery  and  not  result 
from  external  invasion.  In  a  case  of  chronic  tuberculosis  Flexner  found  a 
fresh  tuberculous  growth  in  the  aorta,  which  had  no  connection  with  cheesy 
masses  outside  the  vessel. 
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In  the  lungs  and  other  organs  attacked  by  tuberculosis  the  arteries  are 
involved  in  an  acute  infiltration  which  usually  leads  to  thrombosifi,  or  tuber- 
cles may  develop  in  the  walls  and  proceed  to  caseation  and  softening  fre- 
quently with  a  resulting  haemorrhage.  By  extension  into  vessels,  particu- 
larly veins,  the  bacilli  are  widely  distributed  with  the  production  of  miliaij 
tuberculosis. 

XI.  Diagnosis  of  Tubebculosis. 

The  recognition  of  the  disease  usually  rests  upon  the  macroscopictl 
and  microscopical  appearances  of  the  lesions  and  the  presence  of  the  char- 
acteristic bacilli.  Of  late  an  important  additional  diagnostic  agent  has 
been  introduced  in  the  form  of  Koch's  tuberculin.  For  some  years  Tru- 
deau  has  insisted  upon  the  harmlessness  of  its  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  ob- 
scure cases.  During  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  employed  extensively 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  both  on  the  medical  and  surgical  sides, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  any  harm- 
ful effects.  In  obscure  internal  lesions,  in  joint  cases,  and  in  suspected 
tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys  the  use  of  the  tuberculin  gives  most  valuable 
information.  I  may  mention,  for  example,  an  instance  of  Addison's  dis- 
ease in  a  young,  very  muscular  man  without  any  sign  whatever  of  visceral 
tuberculosis.  The  reaction  (as,  indeed,  might  have  been  expected)  was 
very  characteristic.  We  have  used  the  tuberculin  kindly  furnished  from 
the  Saranac  Laboratory,  which  is  made  on  Koch's  original  plan.  In  adults 
a  milligramme  is  employed,  and  if  this  has  no  reaction  a  larger  dose  of  two 
or  three  milligrammes  is  employed  in  two  or  three  days.  There  is  often 
slight  local  irritation  following  the  injection,  and  within  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  the  febrile  reaction  begins,  the  temperature  rising  to  from  108* 
to  104^ 

XII.  The  Pbogxosis  in  Tubebculosis. 

The  parable  of  the  sower  already  referred  to  expresses  better  than  in 
any  other  way  the  question  of  individual  predisposition.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  us  the  seed  falls  by  the  wayside.  The  bacilli  which  are  inhaled 
are  picked  up  by  the  phagoc3rte8  in  the  air-passages,  and  never  really  enter 
the  body.  In  others  the  seed  falling  upon  a  rock  or  on  stony  ground 
withers  away  as  soon  as  it  springs  up;  and  such  are  the  cases  in  which  the 
bacilli  gain  entrance  to  the  bronchial  glands  and  form  small  foci  which 
rapidly  heal.  The  seed  which  falls  among  thorns  represents  the  germs 
which  gain  entrance  to  the  lungs  and  which  grow  and  cause  the  charac- 
teristic lesions,  but  the  natural  protective  processes  limit  and  control  it, 
and  the  patient  is  cured.  In  the  last  group,  in  which  the  seed  falls  on 
good  ground  and  springs  up  and  bears  fruit  a  hundredfold,  are  the  cases 
in  which  the  disease  progresses  and  the  unfortunate  victim  dies  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  late  Austin  Flint,  facile  princeps  among  American  students 
of  the  disease,  called  attention  to  its  self -limitation  and  intrinsic  tend- 
ency to  recover}'  in  tuberculosis.  Of  his  670  cases,  44  recovered,  and 
in  31  the  disease  was  arrested,  spontaneously  in  23  of  the  first  group 
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and  in  15  of  the  second.  This  natural  tendency  to  cure  is  still  more  strik- 
ingly shown  in  lymphatic  and  bone  tuberculosis. 

The  following  may  be  considered  favorable  circumstances  in  the  prog- 
nosis of  pulmonary  tuberculosis:  A  good  family  history,  previous  good 
healthy  a  strong  digestion,  a  suitable  environment,  and  an  insidious  onset, 
without  high  fever,  and  without  extensive  pneumonic  consolidation.  Cases 
beginning  with  pleurisy  seem  to  run  a  more  protracted  and  more  favorable 
course.  Repeated  attacks  of  haemoptysis  are  unfavorable.  When  well  estab- 
lished the  course  of  tuberculosis  in  any  organ  is  marked  by  intervals  of 
weeks  or  months  in  which  the  fever  lessens,  the  symptoms  subside,  and 
there  is  improvement  in  the  general  health. 

In  pulmonary  cases  the  duration  is  extremely  variable.  Laennec  placed 
the  average  duration  at  two  years,  and  for  the  majority  of  cases  this  is 
perhaps  a  correct  estimate.  PoUock^s  large  statistics  of  over  3,500  cases 
shows  a  mean  duration  of  the  disease  of  over  two  years  and  a  half.  Wil- 
liams^s  analysis  of  1,000  cases  in  private  practice  shows  a  much  more  pro- 
tracted course,  as  the  average  duration  was  over  seven  years. 

Under  the  subject  of  prognosis  comes  the  question  of  the  marriage  of 
persons  who  have  had  tuberculosis,  or  in  whose  family  the  disease  prevails. 
The  following  brief  statements  may  be  made  with  reference  to  it: 

(a)  Subjects  with  healed  lymphatic  or  bone  tuberculosis  marry  with 
personal  impunity  and  may  beget  healthy  children.  It  is  undeniable,  how- 
ever, that  in  such  families,  scrofula,  caries  of  the  bone,  arthritis,  cerebral 
and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  more  conmion.  Which  is  it,  "h6r6dit6 
de  graine  ou  h6r6dit6  de  terrain,"  as  the  French  have  it,  the  seed  or  the 
soil,  or  both?  We  cannot  yet  say.  The  risks,  however,  are  such  as  may 
properly  be  taken. 

(b)  The  question  of  marriage  of  a  person  who  has  arrested  or  cured 
lung  tuberculosis  is  more  difficult  to  decide.  In  a  male,  the  personal  risk 
is  not  so  great;  and  when  the  health  and  strength  are  good,  the  external 
environment  favorable,  and  the  family  history  not  extremely  bad  the  ex- 
periment— for  it  is  such — ^is  often  successful,  and  many  healthy  and  happy 
families  are  begotten  under  these  circumstances.  In  women  the  question 
is  complicated  with  that  of  child-bearing,  which  increases  the  risks  enor- 
mously. With  a  localized  lesion,  absence  of  hereditary  taint,  good  phy- 
sique, and  favorable  environment,  marriage  might  be  permitted.  When 
tuberculosis  has  existed,  however,  in  a  girl  whose  family  history  is  bad, 
whose  chest  expansion  is  slight,  and  whose  physique  is  below  the  standard, 
the  physician  ^ould,  if  possible,  place  his  veto  upon  marriage. 

(c)  With  existing  disease,  fever,  bacilli,  etc.,  marriage  should  be  pro- 
hibited. Pregnancy  usually  hastens  the  process,  though  it  may  be  held 
in  abeyance.  After  parturition  the  disease  advances  rapidly.  There  is 
much  truth,  indeed,  in  the  remark  of  Dubois:  "  If  a  woman  threatened  with 
phthisis  marries,  she  may  bear  the  first  accouchement  well;  a  second,  with 
difficulty;  a  third,  never."  Conception  may  occur  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease. 
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XIII.  Pbophylaxis  in  Tuberculosis. 

(a)  General — The  sputa  of  phthisical  patients  should  be  carefully  col- 
lected and  destroyed.  Patients  should  be  urged  not  to  spit  about  ctie* 
lessly,  but  always  to  use  a  spit-cup  and  never  to  swallow  the  sputa.  Ser- 
eral  forms  of  portable  flasks  have  been  devised  and  are  now  on  sale.  The 
destruction  of  the  sputa  of  consumptives  should  be  a  routine  measure  in 
both  hospital  and  private  practice.  Thorough  boiling  or  putting  it  into 
the  fire  is  sufficient.  In  hospitals  it  is  well  to  have  printed  directions  as 
to  the  care  of  the  sputa  and  also  printed  cards  for  out-patient8»  giving  the 
most  important  rules.  It  should  be  explained  to  the  patient  that  the  only 
risk,  practically,  is  from  this  source.  The  chances  of  infection  are  greatest 
in  young  children.  The  nursing  and  care  of  consumptives  involve  veiy 
slight  risks  indeed  if  proper  precautions  are  taken.  The  patient  should 
occupy  a  single  bed. 

A  second  important  general  prophylactic  measure  relates  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  dairies  and  slaughter-houses.  The  possibility  of  the  transmiffliffl 
of  tuberculosis  by  infected  milk  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  the  ctae 
of  animals,  and  Koch's  statements  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
sanitary  measures.  Systematic  veterinary  inspection  of  dairies^  particulariy 
in  the  large  cities,  should  be  made,  and  full  power  granted  to  confiscate  and 
kill  suspected  animals.  The  abattoirs  should  be  under  skilled  veterinaij 
control,  and  the  carcasses  of  animals  with  advanced  tuberculosis  confii- 
cated. 

Other  important  preventive  measures  are  the  placing  of  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis on  the  list  of  diseases  to  be  reported  to  the  boards  of  health,  the 
institution  of  civic  and  state  sanitoria  in  which  early  bases  can  be  treated, 
and  lastly,  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  chronic 
cases. 

(6)  Individual. — A  mother  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  should  not 
suckle  her  child.  An  infant  bom  of  tuberculous  parents,  or  of  a  family 
in  which  consumption  prevails,  should  be  brought  up  with  the  greatest 
care  and  guarded  most  particularly  against  catarrhal  affections  of  all  kinds. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  throat  and  nose,  and  on  the  first 
indication  of  mouth-breathing,  or  any  obstruction  of  the  naso-phaiynz, 
a  careful  examination  should  be  made  for  adenoid  vegetations.  The  child 
should  be  clad  in  flannel  and  live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  avoid- 
ing close  rooms.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  sponge  the  throat  and  chest  night 
and  morning  with  cold  water.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  diet 
and  to  the  mode  of  feeding.  The  meals  should  be  at  regular  hours  and 
the  food  plain  and  substantial.  From  the  outset  the  child  should  be  en- 
couraged to  drink  freely  of  milk.  Unfortunately,  in  these  cases  there 
seems  to  be  an  uncontrollable  aversion  to  fats  of  all  kinds.  "As  the  child 
grows  older,  systematically  regulated  exercise  or  a  course  of  pulmonary 
g\Tnnastics  may  be  taken.  In  the  choice  of  an  occupation  preference 
should  be  ^iven  to  an  out-of-door  life.  Families  with  a  marked  predisposio 
tion  to  tuborculopis  should,  if  possible,  reside  in  an  equable  climate.  It 
would  be  best  for  a  young  man  belonging  to  such  a  family  to  remove  to 
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^lorado  or  Southern  Callfomiai  or  to  some  other  bui table  climate,  before 

jybje  begins. 
The  triHing  ailments  of  children  Bliould  be  carefully  watched.    In  the 

jiiTalescenee  from  the  fevers,  wliich  so  frequently  prove  dangerouSj  the 
greatest  caution  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  catching  cold.  Cod-liver 
oil,  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  and  arsenic  may  be  given.  As  men- 
tioned, care  of  the  throat  in  these  children  is  very  important*  Enlarged 
tonsils  should  be  removed. 


XIT.  Tbeatmekt  of  Tubebculosis. 

I.  Tim  Natural  or  Spontaneous  Cure.— The  spontaneous  healing  of 
tuberculods  is  an  every-day  affair.  Many  cases  of  adenitis  and  dia- 
of  the  hone  or  of  the  joints  terminate  favorably.  The  healing  of  pul- 
!«iary  tuberculosis  is  shown  clinically  by  the  recover)'  of  patients  in  whose 
f|mta  elastic  tissue  and  bacilli  have  been  found;  anatomically,  by  the  pres- 
ftnce  of  lesions  in  all  stages  of  repair.  In  the  granulation  products  and 
afisociated  pneumonia  a  sear*tiesu€  is  formed,  while  the  smaller  caseous  areas 
become  impregnated  with  lime  salts.  To  such  conditions  alone  should 
the  term  healing  he  appUed.  When  the  fibroid  change  encapsulates  but 
not  involve  the  entire  tuberculous  tissue,  the  tubercle  may  be  termed 
avoluted  or  quiescent,  but  is  not  destroyed.  When  cavities  of  any  size 
[have  formed,  healings  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  does  not  occur, 
\l  have  yet  to  see  a  specimen  which  would  indicate  that  a  vomica  had  cica- 
r triced.  Cavities  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  size — indeed,  an  entire  seriea 
of  them  may  be  so  contracted  by  sclerosis  of  the  tissue  about  them  that 
an  upper  lobe,  in  which  this  process  most  frequently  occurs,  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  third  of  its  ordinar}^  dimensions,  Laennec  understood  tlior- 
ouglily  thh  natural  process  of  cure  in  tubereulosiSj  and  recognized  the 
frequency  with  which  old  tuberculous  lee^ions  occurred  in  the  lungs.  He 
de^ribed  tkatrir€&  completes  and  ckairues  fistidensea,  the  latter  being  the 
ahmnken  cavities  communicating  with  the  bronchi;  and  remarked  that,  as 
tub<?rrles  groi^Hng  in  the  glands,  which  are  called  scrofula,  often  heal,  why 
tjhould  not  the  same  take  place  in  the  lungs? 

There  is  an  old  German  axiom,  "Jedemiann  hat  am  Ende  ein  hischen 
TiihercuJosey"  a  statement  partly  borne  out  by  the  statistics  showing  the 

Rro[K>TlioD  of  eases  in  persons  dying  of  all  diseases  in  whom  quiescent  or 
jfwrculous  lesions  are  found  in  the  lungs.  We  find  at  the  apices  the 
foUowing  conditions,  which  have  been  held  to  signify  healed  tuberculous 
—  processes:  (1)  Thickening  of  the  pleura,  usually  at  the  posterior  surface 
Bof  the  apex,  with  subadjacent  induration  for  a  distance  of  a  few  milli- 
Wmetres.  7'his  has,  perhaps,  no  greater  significance  than  the  milky  patch 
»on  the  pericardium.  (2)  Puckered  cicatrices  at  the  apex^  depressing  the 
pleura,  and  on  section  showing  a  large  pigTueuterl*  fibrous  scar.  The  bron- 
Kfhioles  in  the  neighborhood  may  be  dilated,  but  there  are  neither  tubercles 
■lior  cheesy*  nia^i^c*^.  This  may  sometimes,  but  not  always,  indicate  a  healed 
ftuberculous  legion,  (3)  Puckered  cicatrices  with  cheesy  or  cretaceous 
Ifiodules,  and  with  scattered  tubercles  in  the  vicinity.     {■!)  The  ckatrices 
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fistuleuses  of  Laennec,  in  which  the  fibroid  puckering  has  reduced  the  ca 
of  one  or  more  cavities  which  communicate  directly  with  the  bronchi. 

In  1,000  autopsies,  excluding  the  216  cases  dead  of  phthisis,  there  were 
59  cases  (7.5  per  cent)  which  presented  undoubted  tuberculous  lesions  ia 
the  lungs.  I  excluded  the  simple  fibroid  puckering  and  the  solitary  cheesy 
nodules,  unless,  in  the  latter  case,  there  were  colonies  of  tubercles  in  thi 
vicinity.  These  59  cases  died  of  various  diseases  and  at  various  ages,  A 
majority  of  them  were  between  foriy  and  sixty.  My  experience  tallici 
closely  with  the  larger  analysis  made  by  Heitler  of  the  Vienna  post-mortem 
records,  in  which,  of  16,562  cases  in  which  the  death  was  not  directly  caused 
by  phthisis,  there  were  780  instances  of  obsolete  tubercle — ^a  percentage  of 
4.7.  He  excluded,  as  I  have  done,  the  simple  fibroid  induration.  Vari- 
ous observations  have  been  made  of  late  in  which  the  percentage  langei 
from  27  (Bollinger)  to  39  (Massini).  In  200  autopsies,  in  which  this  point 
was  specially  examined,  Harris  found  38.8  per  cent  in  which  tliere  were 
relics  of  former  active  tuberculosis.  The  statement  is  made  by  Bouchard 
that,  of  the  post-mortems  at  the  Paris  morgue — generally  upon  person* 
dying  suddenly — the  percentage  found  with  some  evidence  of  tuberculous 
lesion,  active  or  obsolete,  is  as  high  as  75.  Large  as  these  figures  appear, 
they  are  not  probably  incorrect.  If,  as  has  been  done  in  Eibbert's  labo- 
ratory, a  systematic  inspection  is  made  for  the  purpose,  tuberculous  lesion* 
are  found  in  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  bodies  of  adults! 

II.  General  Measures. — The  cure  of  tuberculosis  is  a  question  of  nutri- 
tion; digestion  and  assimilation  control  the  situation;  make  a  patient  grow 
fat  and  the  local  disease  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  There  are  three 
indications:  First,  to  place  the  patient  in  surroundings  most  favorable  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  maximum  degree  of  nutrition;  second,  to  take  such 
measures  as,  in  a  local  or  general  way,  influence  the  tuberculous  processes; 
third,  to  alleviate  symptoms. 

Open-air  Treatment. — The  value  of  fresh  air  and  out-of-door  life 
is  well  illustrated  by  an  experiment  of  Trudeau.  Inoculated  rabbits  con- 
fined in  a  dark,  damp  place  rapidly  succumbed,  while  others,  allowed  to  run 
wild,  either  recovered  or  showed  slight  lesions.  It  is  the  same  in  human 
tuberculosis.  A  patient  confined  to  the  house — particularly  in  the  close, 
overheated,  stuffy  dwellings  of  the  poor,  or  treated  in  a  hospital  ward- 
is  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  rabbit  confined  to  a  hutch  in  the 
cellar:  whereas  a  patient  living  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  has  chances  com])arable  to  those  of  the  rabbit  running  wili 

The  open-air  treatment  of  tuberculosis  may  be  carried  out  at  home, 
by  chancre  of  residence  to  a  suitable  climate,  or  in  a  sanatorium. 

(a)  Af  Iffitne. — In  a  majority  of  all  cases  the  patient  has  to  be  cared  for 
in  his  own  homo,  and  if  in  the  city,  under  ver>'  disadvantageous  circum- 
>tances.  !Much,  however,  may  be  done  even  in  cities  to  promote  arrest  by 
insi>tin<r  u]ion  ])lonty  of  fresh  air.  It  is  often  impossible  to  attempt  any 
systematic  open-air  treatment  in  city  life,  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
it  can  bo  done  if  tho  physician  insists  and  if  he  lays  down  explicit  rules. 
The  patient's  bod  shouM  bo  in  tlie  room  with  most  sunshine.  Whik  fhert 
is  fever  he  shuuhl  he  at  rest  in  6frf,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  each  ixj. 
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unless  tte  weather  is  blustering  and  rainy,  the  windows  should  be  open, 
so  that  the  patient  may  be  exposed  freely  to  the  fresh  air.  Low  tempera- 
ture is  not  a  contraindication.  If  there  is  a  balcony  or  a  suitable  yard,  on 
the  brighter  day?  the  patient  may  be  wrapped  up  and  put  in  a  reclining 
chair  or  on  a  sofa.  The  important  thing  is  for  the  physician  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  neither  the  cough,  fever,  night  sweats,  and  not  evefi  haemop- 
tysis contraindicate  a  full  exposure  to  the  fresh  air.  In  country  places 
this  can  be  carried  out  much  more  effectively.  I  always  advise  to  give 
the  patient  an  almanac,  that  he  can  tick  off  the  number  of  hours  of  sun- 
shine. In  the  summer  he  should  be  out  of  doors  for  at  least  eleven  or 
twelve  hours,  and  in  winter  six  or  eight  hours.  At  night  the  room  should 
be  cool  and  thoroughly  well  ventilated.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
with  much  fever,  it  may  require  several  months  of  this  rest  treatment  iu 
the  open  air  before  the  temperature  falls  to  normal. 

(b)  Treatment  in  Sanatoria. — ^Perhaps  the  most  important  advance  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  has  been  in  the  establishment  in  favorable 
localities  of  institutions  in  which  patients  are  made  to  live  according  to 
strict  rules.  To  Brehmer,  of  Gobersdorf,  we  owe  the  successful  execution  of 
this  plan,  which  has  been  followed  in  Germany  with  most  gratifying  results. 
In  this  country  the  zeal,  energy,  and  scientific  devotion  of  Edward  L. 
Tnideau  have  demonstrated  its  feasibility,  and  the  Saranac  institution 
has  become  a  model  of  its  kind.  We  need  public  sanatoria  within  easy 
access  of  the  large  cities,  in  which  cases  of  early  tuberculosis  could  be 
treated  at  low  rates  or  at  the  public  cost.  Private  sanatoria  for  the  well- 
to-do  classes  are  urgently  needed.  The  results  at  Gobersdorf,  Falkenstein, 
and  Saranac  demonstrate  the  great  importance  of  system  and  rigid  disci- 
pline in  carrying  out  a  successful  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Within  the 
past  three  years  much  has  been  done  both  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  promote  the  sanatorium  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  To  Dr. 
Knopf,  of  New  York,  we  are  indebted  for  a  persistent  advocacy  of  its  value. 
The  all-important  matter  is  the  establishment  near  to  the  large  cities  of 
public  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  cases  in  the  early  stages.  It  is  all- 
important  that  these  institutions  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  in 
whose  integrity  and  scientific  ability  the  profession  has  full  confidence. 
There  should  be  established  in  the  large  general  hospital  special  out-patient 
departments  for  tuberculous  patients,  from  which  suitable  cases  could  be 
sent  to  the  civic  sanatoria.  They  could  be  partly  self-supporting,  as  many 
patients  would  pay  a  reasonable  sum  per  month.  An  attempt  is  being  made 
in  Colorado  to  start  an  industrial  sanatorium  on  a  large  scale. 

(r)  Climatic  Treatment. — This,  after  all,  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
open-air  method.  The  first  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  patient  is 
fit  to  be  sent  from  home.  In  many  instances  it  is  a  positive  hardship.  A 
patient  with  well-marked  cavities,  hectic  fever,  night  sweats,  and  emacia- 
tion is  much  better  at  home,  and  the  physician  should  not  be  too  much 
influenced  by  the  importunities  of  the  sick  man  or  of  his  friends.  The 
requirements  of  a  suitable  climate  are  a  pure  atmosphere^  an  equable  tem- 
perature not  subject  to  rapid  variations,  and  a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine. 
Given  these  three  factors,  and  it  makes  little  difference  where  a  patient 
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goes,  so  loiig  as  he  lives  an  outdoor  life.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  ii 
the  first  consideration,  and  it  is  this  requirement  that  is  met  so  veli 
in  the  mountains  and  forests.  The  different  climates  may  be  grouped 
into  the.  high  altitudes,  the  dry,  warm  climates,  and  the  moist,  wtim 
climates. 

In  this  country  of  high  altitudes,  the  Colorado  resorts  are  the  moit 
important.  Of  others,  those  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  been  de- 
veloping rapidly.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  high  altitudes  is  of  benefit 
in  increasing  the  respiratory  movements  in  pulmonary  disease,  but  brings 
about  in  time  a  condition  of  dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles  and  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest  which  is  a  marked  disadvantage  when  such 
persons  attempt  subsequently  to  reside  at  the  sea-level.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  these  western  resorts  is  that  they  are  in  progressive,  prosperou 
countries,  in  which  a  man  may  find  means  of  livelihood  and  live  in  com- 
fort. In  Europe  the  chief  resorts  at  high  altitudes  are  at  Davos,  Les  Avants, 
and  St.  Moritz.  Of  resorts  at  a  moderate  altitude,  Asheville  and  the  Adi- 
rondacks  are  the  best  known  in  this  country.  The  Adirondack  cure  his 
become  of  late  years  quite  famous.  Objections  to  it  are  the  expense,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  sanitorium,  but  for  well-to-do  people  it  is  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  place.  One  very  decided  advantage  is  that  after 
arrest  of  the  disease  the  patient  can  return  to  the  sea-level  without  any 
special  risk.  The  cases  most  suitable  for  high  altitudes  are  those  in  which 
the  disease  is  limited,  without  much  cavity  formation,  and  without  much 
emaciation.  The  thin,  irritable  patients  with  chronic  tuberculosis  and  a 
good  deal  of  emphysema  are  better  at  the  sea-level.  The  cold  winter  cli- 
mate seems  to  be  of  decided  advantage  in  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  where  the  temperature  falls  sometimes  to  20®  or  even  more  below 
zero,  the  patients  are  able  to  lead  an  out-of-door  life  throughout  the  entire 
winter. 

Of  the  moist,  warm  climates,  in  this  country  Florida  and  the  Bermudas, 
in  Europe  the  Madeira  Jslands,  and  in  Great  Britain  Torquay  and  Fal- 
mouth are  the  best  kno\»Ti. 

Of  the  dry,  warm  climates,  Southern  California  in  this  country  is  the 
most  satisfactory.  Many  of  the  health  resorts  in  the  Southern  States,  such 
as  Aiken,  Thomasville,  and  Summerville,  are  delightful  winter  climates 
for  tuberculous  cases.  Egypt,  Algiers,  and  the  Riviera  are  the  most  satis- 
factory resorts  for  patients  from  Europe.  For  additional  information  on 
the  subject  of  climate,  particularly  in  this  country,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Solly's  recent  work  on  the  subject. 

Other  considerations  which  should  influence  the  choice  of  a  locality 
are  good  accommodations  and  good  food.  Very  much  is  said  concerning 
the  choice  of  locality  in  the  different  stages  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
but  when  the  disease  is  limited  to  an  apex,  in  a  man  of  fairly  good  personal 
and  family  history,  the  chances  are  that  he  may  fight  a  winning  battle  if 
he  lives  out  of  doors  in  any  climate,  whether  high,  dry  and  cold,  or  low, 
moist  and  warm.  With  bilateral  disease  and  cavity  formation  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  permanent  cure,  and  the  mild  or  warm  climates  are  prefer- 
able. 
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IIL  Measures  wMoh,  by  their  Local  or  General  Action,  influence  the 
Tuberonlous  Process. — ^Under  this  heading  we  may  consider  the  specific, 
the  dietetic,  and  the  general  medicinal  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

(a)  Specific  Treatment. — The  use  of  Koch's  original  tuberculin  has  beea 
in  great  part  abandoned.  Some  observers,  as  Whittaker,  have  had  good 
success  with  it.  In  April,  1897,  Koch  announced  the  discovery  of  ne^ir 
tuberculins,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  so-called  tuberculin  R.  It 
is  still  under  trial.  The  verdict  so  far  has  been  not  at  all  favorable,  ex- 
cept in  lupus. 

A  very  large  number  of  antitoxines  of  various  sorts  have  been  intro^ 
duced  within  the  past  few  years.  Many  of  them  have  been  submitted  t6 
very  searching  tests  in  the  Saranac  Laboratory  by  Tnideau  and  Baldwin, 
whose  careful  work  ha6  extended  over  a  period  of  four  years.  They  state 
briefly  that,  while  one  or  two  of  the  serums  have  shown  a  slight  degree  of 
antitoxic  power,  in  all  the  others  the  tests  wer^  negative.  In  none  could 
any  germicidal  or  curative  influence  be  demonstrated. 

(b)  Dietetic  Treatment, — ^The  outlook  in  tuberculosis  depends  much 
upon  the  digestion.  It  is  rare  to  see  recovery  in  a  case  in  which  there  is 
persistent  gastric  trouble,  and  the  physician  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  in  this  disease  the  primce  vice  control  the  position.  The  eariy 
nausea  and  loss  of  appetite  in  many  cases  of  phthisis  are  serious  obstacles. 
Many  patients  loathe  food  of  all  kinds.  A  change  of  air  or  a  sea  voyage 
may  promptly  restore  the  appetite.  When  either  of  these  is  impossible, 
and  if,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  fever  is  present,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  at  rest,  kept  in  the  open  air  neariy  all  day,  and  fed  at  stated  inter- 
vals with  small  quantities  either  of  milk,  buttermilk,  or  koumyss,  alternat- 
ing if  necessary  with  meat  juice  and  egg  albumin.  Some  cases  which  are 
disturbed  by  eggs  and  milk  do  well  on  koumyss.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  Ddbove's  method  of  over-alimentation  or  forced  feeding.  The 
stomach  is  first  washed  out  with  cold  water,  and  then,  through  the  tube, 
a  mixture  is  given  containing  a  litre  of  milk,  an  egg,  and  100  grammes  of 
very  finely  powdered  meat.  This  is  given  three  times  a  day.  Sometimes 
the  patients  will  take  this  mixture  without  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  the 
stomach-tube,  in  which  case  a  smaller  amount  may  be  given.  Raw  eggs 
are  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  over-feeding,  and  may  be  taken  in  the 
intervals  between  the  meals.  Beginning  with  one  three  times  a  day  the 
number  may  be  increased  to  two,  three,  or  even  four  at  a  time.  In  the 
German  sanatoria  a  very  special  feature  is  this  overfeeding,  even  when 
fever  is  present. 

In  many  cases  the  digestion  is  not  at  all  disturbed  and  the  patient  can 
take  an  ordinary  diet.  It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  the  appetite  and  di- 
gestion improve  on  the  fresh-air  treatment,  even  in  cases  which  have  to 
remain  in  the  city.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  medicines  do  not  dis- 
turb the  stomach.  Not  infrequently  the  sweet  syrups  used  in  the  cough 
mixtures,  cod-liver  oil,  creasote,  and  the  hypophosphites  i)roduce  irritation, 
and  by  interfering  with  digestion  do  more  harm  than  good.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bitter  tonics,  with  acids,  and  the  various  malt  preparations  are 
often  in  these  cases  most  satisfactory.    The  indications  for  alcohol  in  tuber- 
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culosis  are  enfeebled  digestion  with  fever,  a  weak  heart,  and  rapid  pulie. 
A  routine  administration  is  not  advisable,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  iti 
persistent  use  promotes  fibroid  processes  in  the  tuberculous  areas.  In  the 
advanced  stages,  particularly  when  the  temperature  is  low  between  eigjii 
and  ten  in  the  morning,  whisky  and  milk,  or  whisky,  egg,  and  milk  miy 
be  given  with  great  advantage.  The  red  wines  are  also  beneficial  in  mod- 
erate quantities. 

(c)  General  Medical  Treatment. — ^No  medicinal  agents  have  any  speciil 
or  peculiar  action  upon  tuberculous  processes.  The  influence  which  they 
exert  is  upon  tlie  general  nutrition,  increasing  the  physiological  resistance, 
and  rendering  the  tissues  less  susceptible  to  invasion.  The  following  an 
the  most  important  remedies  which  seem  to  act  in  this  manner: 

Creasoie,  which  may  be  administered  in  capsules,  in  increasing  dosef, 
beginning  with  1  minim  three  times  a  day  and,  if  well  borne,  increasing 
the  dose  to  8  or  10  minims.  It  may  also  be  given  in  solution  with  tincture 
of  cardamoms  and  alcohol.  It  is  an  old  remedy,  strongly  recommended 
by  Addison,  and  the  reports  of  Jaccoud,  Fraentzel,  and  many  others  show 
that  it  has  a  positive  value  in  the  disease.  Guaiacol  may  be  given  as  a  sub- 
stitute, either  internally  or  hypodermically.  In  101  cases  in  which  it  wm 
used  at  my  clinic,  by  Meredith  Reese,  the  chief  action  was  on  the  cough 
and  expectoration,  which  were  much  lessened,  but  the  remedy  had  no  essen- 
tial influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Cod-liver  Oil — In  glandular  and  bone  tuberculosis,  this  remedy  is  un- 
doubtedly beneficial  in  improving  the  nutrition.  In  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis its  action  is  less  certain,  and  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  unbounded 
confidence  which  it  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  It  should  be  given  in  small 
doses,  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  after  meals.  It  seems 
to  act  better  in  children  than  in  adults.  Fever  and  gastric  irritation  are 
contra-indications  to  its  use.  When  it  is  not  well  borne,  a  dessertspoonful 
of  rich  cream  three  times  a  day  is  an  excellent  substitute.  The  clotted  or 
Devonshire  cream  is  preferable. 

The  Hypophosphites. — These  in  various  forms  are  useful  tonics,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  have  any  other  action.  They  certainly  exercise  no  spe- 
cific influence  u]M)n  tubercle.  They  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  syrup 
of  the  hypophosphites  of  calcium,  sodium,  and  potassium  of  the  U.  S.  P. 

Arsenic. — There  is  no  general  tonic  more  satisfactory  in  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis of  all  kinds  than  Fowlers  solution.  It  may  be  given  in  a-minim 
doses  three  times  a  day  and  gradually  increased;  stopping  its  use  when- 
ever unj^leasant  symptoms  arise,  and  in  any  case  intermitting  it  every 
third  or  four  week. 

One  or  two  s])ecial  methods  of  dealing  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
may  here  be  mentioned.  The  local  treatment,  by  direct  injection  into  the 
lun*:?,  has  been  practised  since  its  strong  advocacy  by  Pepper.  It  has, 
however,  not  gained  the  general  support  of  the  profession,  and  is  occa- 
sionally followed  by  serious  results.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  practised  with 
imjnmity,  and  the  injections  may  he  made  with  a  long  hypodermic  needle 
into  any  portion  of  the  lunir  which  is  diseased.  Iodine,  carbolic  acid, 
creasote  (3-per-cent  solution  in  almond  oil),  and  iodoform  have  been  used 
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for  the  purpose.  The  remarkable  results  which  surgeons  have  recently 
obtained  in  the  treatment  of  joint  tuberculosis  by  injections  of  iodoform 
point  to  this  as  a  remedy  which  will  probably  prove  of  service  when  in- 
jected directly  into  the  lungs. 

Treatment  by  compressed  air  is  in  many  cases  beneficial,  and  under 
its  use  the  appetite  improves,  there  is  gain  in  weight,  and  reduction  of  the 
fever.    The  air  may  be  saturated  with  creasote. 

IV.  Treatment  of  Special  Symptoms  in  Pnlmonary  Tuberculosis.— (a) 
Hie  Fever, — There  is  no  more  difficult  problem  in  practical  therapeutics 
than  the  treatment  of  the  pyrexia  of  tuberculosis.  The  patient  should  be 
at  rest,  and  in  the  open  air  for  a  definite  number  of  hours  daily.  Fever  does 
not  contra-indicate  an  out-of-door  life,  but  it  is  well  for  patients  with  a 
temperature  above  IOCS'*  to  be  at  rest.  For  the  continuous  pyrexia  or  the 
remittent  type  of  the  early  stages,  quinine,  small  doses  of  digitalis,  and 
the  salicylates  may  be  tried;  but  they  are  uncertain  and  rarely  reliable. 
Under  no  circumstances  is  that  priceless  remedy,  quinine,  so  much  abused 
as  in  the  fever  of  tuberculosis.  In  large  doses  it  has  a  moderate  antipyretic 
action,  but  it  is  just  in  these  efficient  doses  that  it  is  so  apt  to  disturb  the 
stomach. 

Antipyrin  and  antifebrin  may  be  used  cautiously;  but  it  is  better, 
when  the  fever  rises  above  103%  to  rely  upon  cold  sponging  or  the  tepid 
bath,  gradually  cooled.  When  softening  has  taken  place  and  the  fever 
assumes  the  characteristic  septic  type,  the  problem  becomes  still  more  diffi- 
cult. As  shown  by  Chart  XII  (which  is  not  by  any  means  an  exceptional 
one),  the  pyrexia,  at  this  stage,  lasts  only  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  As 
a  rule  it  is  not  more  than  from  eight  to  ten  hours  in  which  the  fever  is 
high  enough  to  demand  antipyretic  treatment.  Sometimes  antifebrin, 
given  in  2-grain  doses  every  hour  for  three  or  four  hours  before  the  rise  in 
temperature  takes  place,  either  prevents  entirely  or  limits  the  paroxysm. 
If  the  temperature  begins  to  rise  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon, 
the  antifebrin  may  be  given  at  eleven,  twelve,  one,  and,  if  necessary,  at 
two.  It  answers  better  in  this  way  than  given  in  the  single  doses.  Careful 
sponging  of  the  extremities  for  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  during  the 
height  of  the  fever  is  useful.  Quinine  is  of  little  benefit  in  this  type  of 
fever;  the  salicylates  are  of  still  less  use. 

(b)  Sweating. — Atropine,  in  doses  of  gr.  rJir-A"?  ^^^  ^^^  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid  in  large  doses,  are  the  best  remedies.  When  there  are  cough 
and  nocturnal  restlessness,  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  may  he  given 
with  the  atropine.  Muscarin  ( til  v  of  a  l-per-cent  solution),  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  (TTlxxx),  picrotoxin  (gr.  ^)  may  be  tried.  The  patient  should 
use  light  flannel  night-dresses,  as  the  cotton  night-shirts,  when  soaked  with 
perspiration,  have  a  very  unpleasant  cold,  clammy  feeling. 

(c)  The  cough  is  a  troublesome,  though  necessary,  feature  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Unless  very  worrying  and  disturbing  sleep  at  night,  or  so 
severe  as  to  produce  vomiting,  it  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  restrict  it.  When 
irritative  and  bronchial  in  character,  inhalations  are  useful,  particularly  the 
tincture  of  benzoin  or  preparations  of  tar,  creasote,  or  turpentine.  The 
throat  should  be  carefully  examined,  as  some  of  the  most  irritable  and 
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distressing  forms  of  cough  in  phthisis  result  from  laryngeal  erosions.  Th« 
distressing  nocturnal  cough,  which  begins  just  as  the  patient  gets  into 
bed  and  is  preparing  to  fall  asleep,  requires,  as  a  rule,  preparations  of 
opium.  Codeia,  in  quarter  or  half  grain  doses,  or  the  syrupus  codeiae  (3j) 
may  be  given.  An  excellent  combination  for  the  nocturnal  cough  of 
phthisis  is  morphia  (gr.  ^-J)?  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  (^ij— iij),  and  syrup 
of  wild  cherry  (5j).  The  spirits  of  chloroform,  B.  P.,  or  the  mistura 
chloroformi,  U.  S.  P.,  or  Hoffman's  anodyne,  given  in  whisky  before  going 
to  sleep,  are  efficacious.  Mild  counter-irritation,  or  the  application  of  t 
hot  poultice,  will  sometimes  promptly  relieve  the  cough.  The  morning 
cough  is  often  much  relieved  by  taking  immediately  after  getting  up  i 
glass  of  hot  milk  or  a  cup  of  hot  water,  to  which  15  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  have  been  added.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  cavitia 
have  formed,  the  accumulated  secretion  must  be  expectorated  and  the 
paroxysms  of  coughing  are  now  most  exhausting.  The  sedatives,  such  is 
morphia  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  should  be  given  cautiously.  The  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  in  full  doses  helps  to  allay  the  paroxysm.  When  the 
expectoration  is  profuse,  creasote  internally,  or  inhalations  of  turpentine 
and  iodine,  or  oil  of  eucalyptus,  are  useful.  For  the  troublesome  dysphagia 
a  strong  solution  of  cocaine  (gr.  x)  with  boric  acid  (gr.  v.)  in  glycerine  and 
water  (  §  j)  may  be  used  locally. 

(d)  For  the  diarrhoea  large  doses  of  bismuth,  combined  with  Dover 
powder,  and  small  starch  enemata,  with  or  without  opium,  may  be  given. 
The  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  pill  often  acts  promptly,  and  the  acid  diar- 
rhoea mixture,  dilute  acetic  acid  (uix-xv),  morphia  (gr.  i),  and  acetate  of 
lead  (gr.  j-ij),  may  be  tried. 

(e)  The  treatment  of  the  haemoptysis  will  be  considered  in  the  section 
on  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  Dyspnoea  is  rarely  a  prominent  symptom 
except  in  the  advanced  stages,  when  it  may  be  very  troublesome  and  dis- 
tressing.   Ammonia  and  morphia,  cautiously  administered,  may  be  used. 

If  the  pleuritic  pains  are  severe,  the  side  may  be  strapped,  or  painted 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  The  dyspeptic  symptoms  require  careful  treat- 
ment, as  the  outlook  in  individual  cases  depends  much  upon  the  condition 
of  the  stomach.  Small  doses  of  calomel  and  soda  often  allay  the  distress- 
ing nausea  of  the  early  stage. 

XXXV.    LEPROSY. 

Definition. — A  chronic  infectious  disease  caused  by  Bacillus  leprcfj 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  tubercular  nodules  in  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  (tubercular  leprosy)  or  by  changes  in  the  nerves  (ansBsthetic 
lej)r()sy).  At  first  these  forms  may  be  separate,  but  ultimately  both  are 
combined,  and  in  the  characteristic  tubercular  form  there  are  disturbances 
of  sensation. 

History. — The  disease  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Egj-pt  even  so 
far  hack  as  three  or  four  thousand  years  before  Christ.  The  Hebrew  writers 
make  many  references  to  it,  but,  as  is  evident  from  the  description  in  Leviti- 
cus, many  dilferent  forms  of  skin  diseases  were  embraced  under  the  term 
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leprosy.  Both  in  India  and  in  China  the  afifection  was  also  known  many 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  old  Greek  and  Eoman  physicians 
were  perfectly  familiar  with  its  manifestations.  As  evidence  of  a  pre- 
Colnmbian  existence  of  leprosy  in  America,  Ashmead  refers  to  the  old 
pieces  of  Peruvian  pottery  representing  deformities  suggestive  of  this  dis- 
ease. Throughout  the  middle  ages  leprosy  prevailed  extensively  in  Europe, 
and  the  number  of  leper  asylums  has  been  estimated  at  at  least  20,000. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  it  gradually  declined. 

The  prize  essays  of  the  National  Leprosy  Committee,  the  Transactions 
of  the  Berlin  Leprosy  Conference,  and  the  new  journal,  Lepra  Bibliotheca 
Intemationalis  (1900),  will  be  found  invaluable  to  young  men  going  to 
India,  China,  or  the  Philippines. 

Geographical  Distribution. — In  Europe  leprosy  prevails  in  Ice- 
land, Norway  and  Sweden,  parts  of  Eussia,  particularly  about  Dorpat,  Eiga, 
and  the  Caucasus,  and  in  certain  provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In 
Great  Britain  the  cases  are  now  all  imported. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  three  important  foci:  Louisiana,  in  which 
the  disease  has  been  known  since  1785,  and  has  of  late  increased.  The 
statement  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Acadians  does  not  seem  to  me  very 
likely,  since  the  records  of  its  existence  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick do  not  date  back  to  that  period.  Dr.  Dyer  reports  that  on  January 
12,  1898,  he  knew  of  124  positive  living  cases,  including  25  in  the  Leper 
Home  in  Iberville  Parish.  He  adds  that  it  is  justifiable  to  estimate  the 
number  of  lepers  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  between  300  and  500.  In 
California,  whither  the  disease  has  been  imported  by  the  Chinese,  cases  are 
not  very  infrequent.  I  am  informed  by  D.  W.  Montgomery  that  there 
are  (March  20,  1901)  21  cases  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Street  Hospital,  San 
Francisco.  Of  these,  only  2  are  Americans,  10  are  Chinese.  One  white 
only  is  known  to  have  contracted  the  disease  in  San  Francisco  (Montgom- 
ery). In  Minnesota  with  the  Norwegian  colonists  about  170  lepers  are 
known  to  have  settled.  The  disease  has  steadily  decreased.  Bracken,  in  a 
recent  study  (December,  1900),  states  that  there  are  37  lepers  in  the  North- 
west, 17  of  whom  are  in  Minnesota.  There  is  not  a  single  native-born  leper 
in  the  region.  The  United  States  Leprosy  Commission  has  reported  the 
presence  of  about  500  cases. 

The  few  cases  seen  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  imported. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  there  are  foci  of  leprosy  in  two  or  three 
counties  of  New  Brunswick,  settled  by  French  Canadians,  and  in  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia.  The  disease  appears  to  have  been  imported  from 
Normandy  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  number  of  cases  has 
gradually  lessened.  Dr.  A.  C.  Smith,  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  laza- 
retto, at  Tracadie,  New  Brunswick,  reports  under  date  of  January  17, 1898, 
that  there  are  24  lepers  at  present  under  his  care — 18  males  and  6  females. 
Of  these,  3  are  immigrant  Icelanders  from  Manitoba :  1  is  a  negro  from  the 
West  India  Islands.  Dr.  Smith  states  that  segregation  is  gradually  stamp- 
ing out  the  disease  in  New  Brunswick.  The  cases  have  dwindled  from  about 
40  to  half  that  number.  In  Cape  Breton  it  has  almost  disappeared.  A  few 
cases  are  met  with  among  the  Icelandic  settlers  in  Manitoba,  and  with  the 
Chinese  the  affection  has  been  introduced  into  British  Columbia.    Dr.  Han- 
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nington,  of  Victoria,  writes,  January  20,  1898,  that  there  are  8  cases  known 
in  this  pro\ince.    They  are  segregated  on  Darcy  Island. 

Leprosy  is  endemic  in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  also  occurs  in  Merico 
and  throughout  the  Southern  States.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  spread 
rapidly  after  1860,  and  strenuous  attempts  have  been  made  to  stamp  it  om 
by  segregating  all  lepers  on  the  island  of  Molokai.  In  1894  there  were  1,15! 
lepers  in  the  settlement. 

In  British  India,  according  to  the  Leprosy  Commission,  there  arc 
100,000  lepers.  This  is  probably  a  low  estimate.  In  China  leprosy  preraih 
extensively.  In  South  Africa,  it  has  increased  rapidly.  In  Australia, 
I^ew  Zealand,  and  the  Australasian  islands  it  also  prevails,  chiefly  among 
the  Chinese.  The  essays  of  Ashburton  Thompson  and  James  Cantlie  deal 
fully  with  leprosy  in  China,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  islands. 

Etiology. — Bacillus  leprae,  discovered  by  Hansen,  of  Bergen,  in  1871, 
is  universally  recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  has  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  can  be  readily  differentiated. 
It  is  cultivated  with  extreme  difficulty,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  is  capable  of  growth  on  artificial  media. 

Modes  of  Infection. — (a)  InocuUiiion. — While  it  is  highly  probable  that 
leprosy  may  be  contracted  by  accidental  inoculation,  the  experimental  evi- 
dence is  as  yet  inconclusive.  With  one  possible  exception  negative  results 
have  followed  the  attempts  to  reproduce  the  disease  in  man.  The  Ha- 
waiian convict  under  sentence  of  death,  who  was  inoculated  on  September 
30,  1884,  by  Arning,  four  weeks  later  had  rheumatoid  pains  and  gradual 
painful  swelling  of  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves.  The  neuritis  graduallT 
subsided,  but  there  developed  a  small  lepra  tubercle  at  the  site  of  the  inocu- 
lation. In  1887  the  disease  was  quite  manifest,  and  the  man  died  of  it  six 
years  after  inoculation.  The  case  is  not  regarded  as  conclusive,  as  he 
had  leprous  relatives  and  lived  in  a  leprous  country. 

(ft)  Heredity. — For  years  it  was  thought  that  the  disease  was  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child,  but  the  general  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  recent 
Leprosy  Congress  in  Berlin,  was  decidedly  against  this  view.  Of  course, 
the  possibility  of  its  transmission  cannot  be  denied,  and  in  this  respect 
leprosy  and  tuberculosis  occupy  very  much  the  same  position,  though  men 
with  very  wide  experience  have  never  seen  a  new-bom  leper.  The  young- 
est cases  are  rarely  under  three  or  four  years  of  age. 

(c)  Bij  Contagion. — The  bacilli  are  given  off  from  the  open  sores;  they 
are  found  in  the  saliva  and  expectoration  in  the  cases  with  leprous  lesion? 
in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  occur  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  nasal 
secretion.  Sticker  found  in  153  lepers,  subjects  of  both  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, bacilli  in  the  nasal  secretion  in  128,  and  herein,  he  thinks,  lies  the  chief 
source  of  danger.  SchalTer  was  able  to  collect  lepra  bacilli  on  clean  slides 
j)laco(l  on  tables  and  floors  near  to  lepers  whom  he  had  caused  to  read 
aloud.  The  bacilli  have  also  been  isolated  from  the  urine  and  the  milk  of 
patients.  It  seems  prol)able  that  they  may  enter  the  body  in  many  ways 
through  the  mucous  membranes  and  through  the  skin.  Sticker  believes 
that  the  initial  lesion  is  in  an  ulcer  above  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nasal 
septum.     One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  contagiousness  of 
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leprosy  is  the  following:  "  In  1860,  a  girl  who  had  hitherto  lived  at  Holst- 
fershof,  where  no  leprosy  existed,  married  and  went  to  live  at  Tarwast  with 
her  mother-in-law,  who  was  a  leper.  She  remained  healthy,  but  her  three 
children  (1,  2,  3)  became  leprous,  as  also  her  younger  sister  (4),  who  came 
on  a  visit  to  Tarwast  and  slept  with  the  children.  The  younger  sister  de- 
veloped leprosy  after  returning  to  Holstfershof.  At  the  latter  place  a 
man  (5),  fifty-two  years  old,  who  married  one  of  the  *  younger  sister's* 
children,  acquired  leprosy;  also  a  relative  (6),  thirty-six  years  old,  a  tailor 
by  occupation,  who  frequented  the  house,  and  his  wife  (7),  who  came  from 
a  place  where  no  leprosy  existed.  The  two  men  last  mentioned  are  at 
present  (1897)  inmates  of  the  leper  asylum  at  Dorpat."  There  is  certain 
evidence  to  show  that  the  disease  may  be  spread  through  infected  clothing, 
and  the  high  percentage  of  washerwomen  among  lepers  is  also  suggestive. 

Conditions  infiuenoing  Infection. — The  disease  attacks  persons  of  all 
ages.  We  do  not  yet  understand  all  the  conditions  necessary.  Evidently 
the  closest  and  most  intimate  contact  is  essential.  The  doctors,  nurses, 
and  Sisters  of  Charity  who  care  for  the  patients  are  very  rarely  attacked. 
In  the  lazaretto  at  Tracadie  not  one  of  the  Sisters  who  for  more  than  forty 
years  have  so  faithfully  nursed  the  lepers  has  contracted  the  disease.  Father 
Damian,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Father  Boglioli,  in  New  Orleans, 
both  fell  victims  in  the  discharge  of  their  priestly  duties.  There  has  long 
been  an  idea  that  possibly  the  disease  may  be  associated  with  some  special 
kind  of  food,  and  Jonathan  Hutchinson  believes  that  a  fish  diet  is  the 
iertium  quid,  which  either  renders  the  patient  susceptible  or  with  which 
the  poison  may  be  taken. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  leprosy  tubercles  consist  of  granuloma- 
tous tissue  made  up  of  cells  of  various  sizes  in  a  connective-tissue  matrix. 
The  bacilli  in  extraordinary  numbers  lie  partly  between  and  partly  in  the 
cells.  The  process  gradually  involves  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  tuberous  out- 
growths with  intervening  areas  of  ulceration  or  cicatrization,  which  in  the 
face  may  gradually  produce  the  so-called  fades  leontina.  The  mucous 
membranes,  particularly  the  conjunctiva,  the  cornea,  and  the  larynx  may 
gradually  be  involved.  In  many  cases  deep  ulcers  form  which  result  in 
extensive  loss  of  substance  or  loss  of  fingers  or  toes,  the  so-called  lepra 
mutilans.  In  anaesthetic  leprosy  there  is  a  peripheral  neuritis  due  to  the 
development  of  the  bacilli  in  the  nerve-fibres.  Indeed,  this  involvement 
of  the  nerves  plays  a  primary  part  in  the  etiology  of  many  of  the  impor- 
tant features,  particularly  the  trophic  changes  in  the  skin  and  the  disturb- 
ances of  sensation. 

Clinical  Porms.— (a)  Tubercular  Leprosy.— Prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  nodules  there  are  areas  of  cutaneous  erythema  which  may  be 
sharply  defined  and  often  hyperaesthetic.  This  is  sometimes  known  as 
macular  leprosy.  The  affected  spots  in  time  become  pigmented.  In  some 
instances  this  superficial  change  continues  without  the  development  of 
nodules,  the  areas  become  anaesthetic,  the  pigment  gradually  disappears, 
and  the  skin  gets  perfectly  white — ^the  lepra  aJha.  Among  the  patients 
at  Tracadie  it  was  particularly  interesting  to  see  three  or  four  in  this  early 
•tage  presenting  on  the  face  and  forearms  a  patchy  erythema  with  slight 
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swelling  of  the  skin.  The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  is  perfectly  clew, 
though  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  any  other  than  sensory  changes  de- 
velop.  The  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  and  the  hairs  on  the  face  fall  out.  The 
mucous  membranes  finally  become  involved,  particularly  of  the  moathy 
throat,  and  larynx;  the  voice  becomes  harsh  and  finally  aphonic.  Desth 
results  not  infrequently  from  the  laryngeal  complications  and  aspiration 
pneumonia.  The  conjunctivae  are  frequently  attacked,  and  the  sight  is  loA 
by  a  leprous  keratitis. 

(b)  Anssthetic  Leprosy. — This  remarkable  form  has,  in  characteristic 
cases,  no  external  resemblance  whatever  to  the  other  variety.  It  usuallj 
begins  with  pains  in  the  limbs  and  areas  of  hyperesthesia  or  of  numbnesa. 
Very  early  there  may  be  trophic  changes,  seen  in  the  formation  of  small 
bullae  (Ilillis).  Maculae  appear  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities,  and  after 
persisting  for  a  variable  time  gradually  disappear,  leaving  areas  of  anes- 
thesia, but  the  loss  of  sensation  may  come  on  independently  of  the  out- 
break of  maculae.  The  nerve-trunks,  where  superficial,  may  be  felt  to  be 
large  and  nodular.  The  trophic  disturbances  are  usually  marked.  Pem- 
phigus-like bullae  develop  in  the  affected  areas,  which  break  and  leave 
ulcers  which  may  be  very  destructive.  The  fingers  and  toes  are  liable  to 
contractures  and  to  necrosis,  so  that  in  chronic  cases  the  phalanges  are 
lost.  The  course  of  anaesthetic  leprosy  is  extraordinarily  chronic  and  maj 
persist  for  years  without  leading  to  much  deformity.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  clergymen  on  this  continent  had  anaesthetic  leprosy  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  which  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  his  usefulness,  and 
not  in  the  slightest  with  his  career. 

Diagnosis. — Even  in  the  early  stage  the  dusky  erythematous  macuhe 
with  hyperaesthesia  or  areas  of  anaesthesia  are  very  characteristic.  In  an 
advanced  grade  neither  the  tubercular  nor  anaesthetic  forms  could  possibly 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  affection.  In  a  doubtful  case  the  microscopical 
examination  of  an  excised  nodule  is  decisive. 

Treatment. — There  are  no  specific  remedies  in  the  disease.  The 
gurjun  and  chaulmoogra  oils  have  been  recommended,  the  former  in  doses 
of  from  5  to  10  minims,  the  latter  in  2-drachm  doses.  Calmette's  anti- 
venene,  20  to  30  c.  c,  subcutaneously,  has  been  followed  by  remarkable  re- 
sults. Dyer  writes  (March  3,  1901)  that  of  10  cases  treated  with  anti- 
venene,  4  are  to  all  appearances  cured,  2  have  improved.  Segregation 
should  be  compulsory  in  all  cases  except  where  the  friends  can  show  that 
they  have  ample  provision  in  their  own  home  for  the  complete  isolation 
and  proper  care  of  the  patient. 

XXXVI.     INFECTIOUS    DISEASES   OF  DOUBTFUL  NATURE* 

(1)  FEBRICUL A— EPHEMERAL  FEVER 

Definition. — Fever  of  slight  duration,  probably  depending  upon  a 
variety  of  causes. 

A  febrile  paroxysm  histing  for  twenty-four  hours  and  disappearing  com- 
pletely is  spoken  of  as  ei)hcineral  fever.  If  it  ])ersists  for  three,  four,  or 
more  days  without  local  affection  it  is  referred  to  as  febricula. 
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The  cases  may  be  divided  into  several  groups: 

(a)  Those  which  represent  mild  or  abortive  types  of  the  infectious 
diseases.  It  is  not  very  unusual,  during  an  epidemic  of  typhoid,  scarlet 
fever,  or  measles,  to  see  cases  with  some  of  the  prodromal  symptoms  and 
slight  fever,  which  persist  for  two  or  three  days  without  any  distinctive 
features.  I  have  already  spoken  of  these  in  connection  with  the  abortive 
type  of  typhoid  fever.  Possibly,  as  Kahler  suggests,  some  of  the  cases  of 
transient  fever  are  due  to  the  rheumatic  poison. 

(b)  In  a  larger  and  perhaps  more  important  group  of  cases  the  symp- 
toms develop  with  dyspepsia.  In  children  indigestion  and  gastro-intes- 
tinal  catarrh  are  often  accompanied  by  fever.  Possibly  some  instances  of 
longer  duration  may  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  certain  toxic  substances. 
Slight  fever  has  been  known  to  follow  the  eating  of  decomposing  sub- 
stances or  the  drinking  of  stale  beer;  but  the  gastric  juice  has  remarkable 
antiseptic  properties,  and  the  frequency  with  which  persons  take  from 
choice  articles  which  are  "high,^'  shows  that  poisoning  is  not  likely  to 
occur  unless  there  is  existing  gastro-intestinal  disturbance. 

(c)  Cases  which  follow  exposure  to  foul  odors  or  sewer-gas.  That  a 
febrile  paroxysm  may  follow  a  prolonged  exposure  to  noxious  odors  has 
long  been  recognized.  The  cases  which  have  been  described  under  this 
heading  are  of  two  kinds:  an  acute  severe  form  with  nausea,  vomiting, 
colic,  and  fever,  followed  perhaps  by  a  condition  of  collapse  or  coma; 
secondly,  a  form  of  low  fever  with  or  without  chills.  A  good  deal  of  doubt 
still  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  profession  about  these  cases  of  so-called 
sewer-gas  poisoning.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  workers  in  sewers  are 
remarkably  free  from  disease,  and  in  many  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  reported  the  illness  may  have  been  only  a  coincidence.  There  are 
instances  in  which  persons  have  been  taken  ill  with  vomiting  and  slight 
fever  after  exposure  to  the  odor  of  a  very  offensive  post  mortem. 
Wliether  true  or  not,  the  idea  is  firmly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the 
laity  that  very  powerful  odors  from  decomposing  matters  may  produce 
sickness. 

(d)  Many  cases  doubtless  depend  upon  slight  unrecognized  lesions,  such 
as  tonsillitis  or  occasionally  an  abortive  or  larval  pneumonia.  Children 
are  much  more  frequently  affected  than  adults. 

The  symptoms  set  in,  as  a  rule,  abruptly,  though  in  some  instances 
there  may  have  been  preliminary  malaise  and  indisposition.  Headache, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  furred  tongue  are  present.  The  urine  is  scanty  and 
high-colored,  the  fever  ranges  from  101°  to  103%  sometimes  in  children  it 
rises  higher.  The  cheeks  may  be  flushed  and  the  patient  has  the  outward 
manifestations  of  fever.  In  children  there  may  be  bronchial  catarrh  with 
slight  cough.  Herpes  on  the  lips  is  a  common  symptom.  Occasionally 
in  children  the  cerebral  sjrmptoms  are  marked  at  the  outset,  and  there  may 
be  irritation,  restlessness,  and  nocturnal  delirium.  The  fever  terminates 
abruptly  by  crisis  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day;  in  some  instances 
it  may  continue  for  a  week. 

The  diagnosis  generally  rests  upon  the  absence  of  local  manifestations, 
particularly  the  characteristic  skin  rashes  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  most 
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important  of  all  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  pyrexia.     The  cases  most 
readily  recognized  are  those  with  acute  gastro-intestinal  disturbance. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  mild  pyrexia — ^rest  in  bed,  a  laxative,  and  & 
fever  mixture  containing  nitrate  of  potassium  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 

(2)  NVEIL'S  DISEASE. 

Acute  Febrile  Icterus.— In  1886  Weil  described  an  acute  infectious  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  fever  and  jaundice.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  this  affection,  but  it  has  not  been  definitely 
determined  whether  it  is  a  specific  disease  or  only  a  jaundice  which  mij 
be  due  to  various  causes.  The  majority  of  the  cases  have  occurred  during 
the  summer  months.  The  cases  have  occurred  in  groups  in  diflferent  citiet 
A  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  this  country  (Lanphear).  Males  are 
most  frequently  affected.  Many  of  the  cases  have  been  in  butchers.  The 
age  of  the  patients  has  been  from  twenty-five  to  forty. 

The  disease  sets  in  abruptly,  usually  without  prodromes  and  often 
with  a  chill.  There  are  headache,  pains  in  the  back,  and  sometimes  in- 
tense pains  in  the  legs  and  muscles,  particularly  of  the  cheeks.  The  fever 
is  characterized  by  marked  remissions.  Jaundice  appears  early.  The  liver 
and  spleen  are  usually  swollen;  the  former  may  be  tender.  The  jaundice 
may  be  light,  but  in  many  of  the  cases  described  it  has  been  of  the  ob- 
structive form,  and  the  stools  have  been  clay-colored.  Gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  are  rarely  present.  The  fever  lasts  from  ten  to  fourteen  days; 
sometimes  there  are  slight  recurrences,  but  a  definite  relapse  is  rare. 

Albumin  is  usually  present  in  the  urine;  haematuria  has  occurred  in 
some  cases. 

Cerebral  symptoms,  delirium  and  coma,  may  be  present. 

In  the  few  post-mortems  which  have  been  made  nothing  distinctive 
has  been  found.  The  investigations  of  Jaeger  render  it  not  impossible 
that  this  epidemic  form  of  jaundice  depends  upon  infection  with  a  proteus 
— Proteus  fluorescent, 

(3)  MILK-SICKNESS. 

This  remarkable  disease  prevails  in  certain  districts  of  the  United 
States,  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  is  connected  with  the  affec- 
tion in  cattle  known  as  the  trembles.  It  prevailed  extensively  in  the  early 
settlements  in  certain  of  the  Western  States  and  proved  very  fatal.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  it  is  communicated  to  man  only  by  eating  the  flesh 
or  drinking  the  milk  of  diseased  animals.  The  butter  and  cheese  are  also 
poisonous.  In  animals,  cattle  and  the  young  of  horses  and  sheep  are  most 
susceptible.  It  is  stated  that  cows  giving  milk  do  not  themselves  show 
marked  symptoms  unless  driven  rapidly,  and,  according  to  Graff,  the  secre- 
tion  may  be  infective  when  the  disease  is  latent.  When  a  cow  is  very  ill, 
food  is  refused,  the  eyes  are  injected,  the  animal  staggers,  the  entire  mus- 
cular  system  trembles,  and  death  occurs  in  convulsions,  sometimes  with 
great  suddenness.  Xothing  definite  is  known  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease.   It  is  most  frequent  in  new  settlements. 
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In  man  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  more  or  less  acute  intoxication. 
After  a  few  days  of  uneasiness  and  distress  the  patient  is  seized  with  pains 
in  the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  fever  and  intense  thirst.  There  is 
usually  obstinate  constipation.  The  tongue  is  swollen  and  tremulous,  the 
breath  is  extremely  foul  and,  according  to  Oraff,  is  as  characteristic  of  the 
disease  as  is  the  odor  in  small-pox.  Cerebral  symptoms — restlessness,  irri- 
tability, coma,  and  convulsions — are  sometimes  marked,  and  there  may 
gradually  be  produced  a  typhoid  state  in  which  the  patient  dies. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  variable.  In  the  most  acute  forms  death 
occurs  within  two  or  three  days.  It  may  last  for  ten  days,  or  even  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  Graff  states  that  insanity  occurred  in  one  case.  The 
poisonous  nature  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  milk  has  been  demonstrated  ex- 
perimentally. An  ounce  of  butter  or  cheese,  or  four  ounces  of  the  beef, 
raw  or  boiled,  given  three  times  a  day,  will  kill  a  dog  within  six  days.  No 
definite  pathological  lesions  are  known.  Fortunately,  the  disease  has  be- 
come rare,  and  the  observation  of  Drake,  Yandell,  and  others,  that  it 
gradually  disappears  with  the  clearing  of  the  forests  and  improved 
tillage,  has  been  amply  substantiated.  It  still  prevails  in  parts  of  North 
Carolina. 

(4)  GLANDULAR  FEVER. 

DeflnitioxL — ^An  infectious  disease  of  children,  developing,  as  a  rule, 
without  premonitory  signs,  and  characterized  by  slight  redness  of  the 
throat,  high  fever,  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  lymph-glands  of  the  neck, 
particularly  those  behind  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscles.  The  fever  is 
of  short  duration,  but  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  persists  for  from 
ten  days  to  three  weeks. 

In  children  acute  adenitis  of  the  cervical  and  other  glands  with  fever 
has  been  noted  by  many  observers,  but  Pfeiffer  in  1889  called  special 
attention  to  it  under  the  name  of  Druesenfieher,  He  described  it  as  an 
infectious  disease  of  young  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight 
years,  characterized  by  the  above-mentioned  symptoms.  Since  Pfeiffer's 
paper  a  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  subject, 
and  in  this  country  West  and  Hamill,  and  in  England  Dawson  Williams, 
have  more  particularly  emphasized  the  condition. 

'Etiology. — It  may  occur  in  epidemic  form.  West,  of  Bellaire,  Ohio, 
describes  an  epidemic  of  96  cases  in  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
months  and  thirteen  years.  Bilateral  swelling  of  the  carotid  lymph-glands 
was  a  most  marked  feature.  In  three  fourths  of  the  cases  the  post-cervical, 
inguinal,  and  axillary  glands  were  involved.  The  mesenteric  glands  were 
felt  in  37  cases,  the  spleen  was  enlarged  in  57,  and  the  liver  in  87  cases. 
Coryza  was  not  present,  and  there  were  no  bronchial  or  pulmonary  symp- 
toms. Cases  occurred  between  the  months  of  October  and  June.  The 
nature  of  the  infection  has  not  been  determined. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  sudden  and  the  first  complaint  is  of  pain 
on  moving  the  head  and  neck.  There  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting  and 
abdominal  pain.  The  temperature  ranges  from  101**  to  103**.  The  tonsils 
may  be  a  little  red  and  the  lymphatic  tissues  swollen,  but  the  throat  symp- 
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toms  are  quite  transient  and  unimportant.  On  the  second  or  third  diy 
the  enlarged  glands  appear,  and  during  the  course  they  vary  in  size  from  t 
pea  to  a  goose-egg.  They  are  painful  to  the  touch,  but  there  is  rarely  iny 
redness  or  swelling  of  the  skin,  though  at  times  there  is  some  puflinegs  <rf 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  neck,  and  there  may  be  a  little  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  In  some  instances  there  has  been  discomfort  in  the  chest  and 
a  paroxysmal  cough,  indicating  involvement  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial 
glands.  The  swelling  of  the  glands  persists  for  from  two  to  three  weeh. 
Among  the  serious  features  of  the  disease  are  the  termination  of  the 
adenitis  in  suppuration,  which  seems  rare  (though  Neumann  has  met  with 
it  in  13  cases),  and  hsemorrhagic  nephritis.  Acute  otitis  media  and  retro- 
phar}'ngeal  abscess  have  also  been  reported. 

The  outlook  is  favorable.  West  suggests  the  use  of  small  doses  of  calo- 
mel during  the  height  of  the  trouble. 

(5)  MOUNTAIN  FEVER— MOUNTAIN  SICKNESS. 

Several  distinct  diseases  have  been  described  as  mountain  fever.  Ad 
important  group,  the  mountain  ancemia,  is  associated  with  the  anchylosioma, 
which  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  this  country.  A  second  group  of  cases 
belongs  to  typhoid  fever;  and  instances  of  this  disease  occurring  in  moun- 
tainous regions  in  the  Western  States  are  referred  to  as  mountain  fever. 
The  observations  of  Hoff  and  Smart,  and  more  recently  of  Woodruff  and  of 
Raymond,  show  that  the  disease  is  typhoid  fever. 

Becently  C.  E.  Woodruff,  of  the  army,  has  reported  a  group  of  35  cases 
at  I'ort  Custer,  which,  as  he  says,  would  certainly  have  been  described  as 
mountain  fever,  but  in  which  the  clinical  features  and  the  Widal  reaction 
sho^^ed  there  was  no  question  that  they  were  typhoid.  Raymond,  too,  re- 
cently called  attention  to  the  existence  of  typhoid  fever  in  Wyoming  among 
the  Indians  in  the  reservation  and  the  soldiers  at  the  post.  It  would  be 
well,  I  think,  for  the  use  of  the  term  mountain  fever  to  be  discontinued. 

Mountain  sicl-ness  comprises  the  remarkable  group  of  phenomena  which 
develop  in  very  high  altitudes.  The  condition  has  been  very  accurately  de- 
scribed by  ^fr.  Whymper.  In  the  ascent  of  Chimborazo  they  were  first 
affected  at  a  height  of  1G,664  feet.  The  symptoms  were  severe  headache, 
gasping  for  breath,  evidently  urgent  hesoin  de  respirer.  The  throat  was 
parched,  and  there  was  intense  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  an  intense 
malaise,  ifr.  Whymper's  temperature  was  100.4**.  The  symptoms  in  liis 
case  lasted  for  nearly  three  days.  In  a  less  aggravated  form  such  symp- 
toms may  present  themselves  at  much  lower  levels,  and  in  the  ascent  of  the 
railroad  at  Pike's  Peak  many  persons  suffer  from  distress  in  breathing.  The 
original  cases  described  by  General  Fremont  were  of  this  nature.  A  very 
full  description  is  given  by  Allbutt  in  vol.  iii  of  his  System. 

(6)  MILIARY  FEVER— SWEATING  SICKNESS. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  fever,  profuse  sweats,  and  an  eruption 
of  miliary  vesicles.  It  prevailed  and  was  very  fatal  in  England  in  the 
fifteenth   and   sixteenth   centuries,   but   of  late  years   it  has   been   con- 
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fined  entirely  to  certain  districts  in  France  (Picardy)  and  Italy.  An  epi- 
demic of  some  extent  occurred  in  France  in  1887.  Hirsch  gives  a  chrono- 
logical account  of  194  epidemics  between  1718  and  1879,  many  of  which 
were  limited  to  a  single  village  or  to  a  few  localities.  Occasionally  the  dis- 
ease has  become  widely  spread.  Slight  epidemics  have  occurred  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Within  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  several 
small  outbreaks  in  Austria.  They  are  usually  of  short  duration,  lasting  only 
for  three  or  four  weeks — sometimes  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  days. 
As  in  influenza,  a  very  large  number  of  persons  are  attacked  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. In  the  mild  cases  there  is  only  slight  fever,  with  loss  of  appetite, 
an  erythematous  eruption,  profuse  perspiration,  and  an  outbreak  of  miliary 
vesicles.  The  severe  cases  present  the  symptoms  of  intense  infection — de- 
lirium, high  fever,  profound  prostration,  and  haemorrhage.  The  death- 
rate  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  is  usually  high,  and,  as  is  so  graphically 
described  in  the  account  of  some  of  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages,  death 
may  occur  in  a  few  hours.  The  most  recent  and  the  fullest  account  of  the 
disease  is  given  in  Nothnagel's  Handbuch  by  Immermann. 

(7)  FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE— EPIDEMIC  STOMATITIS— 
APHTHOUS  FEVER. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  is  an  acute  infectious  disorder  met  with  chiefly 
in  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  but  attacking  other  domestic  animals.  It  is  of 
extraordinary  activity,  and  spreads  with  "  lightning  rapidity "  over  vast 
territories,  causing  very  serious  losses.  In  cattle,  after  a  period  of  incuba- 
tion of  three  or  five  days,  the  animal  gets  feverish,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  swells,  and  little  grayish  vesicles  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed 
begin  to  develop  on  the  edges  and  lower  portion  of  the  tongue,  on  the 
gums,  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips.  They  contain  at  first  a 
clear  fluid,  which  becomes  turbid,  and  then  they  enlarge  and  gradually 
become  converted  into  superficial  ulcers.  There  is  ptyalism,  and  the  ani- 
mals lose  flesh  rapidly.  In  the  cow  the  disease  is  also  frequently  seen 
about  the  udder  and  teats,  and  the  milk  becomes  yellowish-white  in  color 
and  of  a  mucoid  consistency. 

The  transmission  to  man  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  of  late  sev- 
eral important  epidemics  have  been  studied  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin. 
Dr.  Salmon  informs  me  that  in  the  United  States  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease has  very  rarely  occurred,  but  in  1870,  as  well  as  in  1841,  it  was 
communicated  in  a  few  instances  to  man.  In  Zuill's  translation  of  Fried- 
herper  and  Frohner's  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  Domestic  Animals 
(Philadelphia,  1895)  the  disease  is  thus  described:  "Transmission  of 
aphthous  fever  to  man  is  not  rare.  The  veterinarian  has  oftener  occasion 
to  observe  it  than  the  physician.  The  use  of  milk  from  aplithous  cows 
contaminates  children  quite  frequently  and  is  fatal  to  them.  This  may 
also  happen  through  ingestion  of  butter  or  cheese  made  of  milk  coming 
from  aphthous  animals,  or  also  directly  through  wounds  of  the  arms,  hands, 
or  by  intermediary  agents.  In  man  the  symptoms  are:  fever,  digestive 
troubles,  and  vesicular  eruption  upon  the  lips,  the  buccal  and  pharyngeal 
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mucous  membranes  (angina).  The  disease  does  not  seem  to  be  trans- 
missible through  the  meat  of  diseased  animals.  Perhaps  the  serious  affec- 
tions of  the  skin  which  were  observed  to  develop  in  children  after  vaccina- 
tion (especially  in  1883-'84)  may  have  been  detennined  by  mistaking  the 
mammary  eruption  of  aphthous  fever  for  cow-pox." 

In  widespread  epidemics  there  has  been  sometimes  a  marked  tendencj 
to  haemorrhages.  The  disease  runs,  as  a  rule,  a  favorable  course,  but  in 
SiegeFs  report  of  a  recent  epidemic  the  mortality  was  8  per  cent. 

Of  great  biological  interest  is  Loffler's  demonstration  that  the  IvmjA 
from  the  vesicles  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  retains  its  full  virulence  after 
filtration  through  unglazed  porcelain,  the  pores  of  which  are  so  minute  as 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  smallest  known  bacteria.  He  concludes  that 
the  micro-organism  is  beyond  the  existing  powers  of  microscopic  vision. 
Loffler  has  devised  a  method  of  vaccinating  animals  against  this  disease. 

When  epidemics  are  prevailing  in  cattle  the  milk  should  be  boiled, 
and  the  proper  prophylactic  measures  taken  to  isolate  both  the  cattle  and 
the  individuals  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 


SECTION  n. 
DISEASES  DUE  TO  ANIMAL  PAEASITES. 


I.   PSOROSPERMIASIS, 

Under  this  term  are  embraced  several  affections  produced  by  the  spo- 
rozoa.  These  parasites,  belonging  to  the  protozoa,  are  also  known  as  psoro- 
sperms  and  gregarinidae.  They  are  extraordinarily  abundant  in  the  in- 
vertebrates, and  are  not  uncommon  in  the  higher  mammals.  The  entire 
group  of  blood  parasites,  hsematozoa,  which  live  within  the  corpuscles,  are 
closely  related  to  them.  Psorosperms  are,  as  a  rule,  parasites  of  the  cells 
— Cytozoa.  The  commonest  and  most  suitable  variety  for  study  is  the 
Coccidium  oviforme  of  the  rabbit,  which  produces  a  disease  of  the  liver  in 
which  the  organ  is  studded  throughout  with  whitish  nodules,  ranging  in 
size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  split  pea.  On  section  each  nodule  is  seen  to  be 
a  dilated  portion  of  a  bile-duct;  the  walls  are  lined  with  epithelium  in  the 
interior  of  which  are  multitudes  of  ovoid  bodies — the  coccidia.  Another 
very  common  form  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  pig,  the  so-called  Rainey's 
tube,  which  is  an  ovoid  body  within  the  sarcolemma  containing  a  number 
of  small,  sickle-shaped,  unicellular  organisms,  the  Sarcocystis  miescheri.  An- 
other species,  the  8.  hominiSy  has  been  described  in  man. 

These  bodies  probably  play  a  more  important  role  in  human  pathology 
than  has  hitherto  been  thought.  The  cases  reported  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  divisions:  internal  and  external. 

(1)  Inteiiaal  Psorospermlasls. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  this  group 
the  psorosperms  have  been  found  in  the  liver,  producing  a  disease  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  rabbits.  In  Guebler's  case  there  were  tumors 
which  could  be  felt  in  the  liver  during  life,  and  they  were  determined  by 
Leuckart  to  be  due  to  coccidia.  In  W.  B.  Haddon's  case  the  patient  was 
admitted  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  with  slight  fever  and  drowsiness;  he 
gradually  became  unconscious;  death  occurred  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
observation.  Whitish  neoplasms  were  found  upon  the  peritonjeum,  omen- 
tum, and  on  the  layers  of  the  pericardium;  and  a  few  were  found  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  A  somewhat  similar  case,  though  more  remark- 
able, as  it  ran  a  very  acute  course,  is  reported  by  Silcott.  A  woman,  aged 
fifty-three,  admitted  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  was  thought  to  be  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever.    She  had  had  a  chill  six  weeks  before  admission.    There  were 
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fever  of  an  intermittent  type,  slight  diarrhoea,  nausea,  tenderness  over  the 
liver  and  spleen,  and  a  dry  tongue;  death  occurred  from  heart-failure.  The 
liver  was  enlarged,  weighed  83  ounces,  and  in  its  substance  there  were  case- 
ous foci,  around  each  of  which  was  a  ring  of  congestion.  The  spletm 
weighed  16  ounces  and  contained  similar  bodies.  The  ileum  presented  &ii 
papule-like  elevations.  The  masses  resembled  tubercles,  but  on  exaznini- 
tion  coccidia  were  found. 

Tlie  parasites  are  also  found  in  the  kidneys  and  ureters.  Cases  of  thu 
kind  have  been  recorded  by  Bland  Sutton  and  Paul  Eve.  In  Elve's  case 
the  symptoms  were  hematuria  and  frequent  micturition,  and  death  took 
place  on  the  seventeenth  day.  The  nodules  throughout  the  pelvis  and 
ureters  have  been  regarded  as  mucous  cysts.  In  a  case  reported  by  Joseph 
Griiliths  the  tumors  in  the  ureter  caused  hydronephrosis. 

(2)  Cutaneous  Psorospermiasis. — The  parasitic  nature  of  the  keratoM 
folUcularis  of  White,  and  of  Paget's  disease  of  the  nipple,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  established,  has  been  called  in  question,  and  the  bodies  de- 
scribed as  psorosperms  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of  epithelial  degenera- 
tion. So,  too,  in  molluscum  contagiosum  and  in  epithelioma,  the  nature 
of  the  structures  which  lie  in  and  between  the  epithelial  cells,  and  which 
have  some  resemblance  to  psorosperms,  is  still  unsettled;  some  claiming 
that  they  are  truly  parasitic,  others  affirming  that  they  are  nothing  but 
altered  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells. 

There  are  several  undoubted  instances,  however,  of  parasitic  sporozoa 
producing  extensive  disease  of  the  skin.  In  Wernicke's  case  (from  Biienj»? 
Ayros)  the  lesions  were  scattered  over  the  face,  trunk,  and  left  thigh.  The 
sporozoa  were  found  in  numbers  in  the  pus  of  the  skin  lesions,  and  aUo 
in  tlie  inguinal  glands,  which  were  excised. 

Bixford  and  Gilchrist  describe  two  cases  (Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Be- 
ports,  vol.  i).  In  the  first  case,  which  was  regarded  as  tuberculosis  of  the 
skin,  the  lesion  remained  local  for  nearly  eight  years.  The  lymphatic  glands 
tlien  became  involved.  The  affection  gradually  attacked  the  nose,  cheeb, 
and  other  ])arts  of  the  head,  the  left  hand,  the  leg,  and  the  left  testicle. 
For  seven  or  eight  years  the  ]>atient  had  no  constitutional  symptoms,  but 
after  the  glands  became  involveil  an  intermittent  fever  developed.  In  the 
later  stages  he  had  a  cough  with  purulent  expectoration.  The  autoper 
revealed  wliat  appeared  to  be  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  adrenals,  and  testis. 
There  weri^  numerous  tuberculous-looking  nodules  in  the  spleen,  on  the 
surface  of  the  liver,  and  the  pleurae  In  all  of  the  lesions  enormous  numbers 
of  s]>orozoa  wore  found,  especially  in  the  caseous  masses.  Successful  inocu- 
lations were  made  into  rabbits  and  dogs.  The  second  case  was  similar,  but 
nnioli  more  acute.  There  were  tliirty  skin  lesions  distributed  over  the 
body.  The  ]>ntient  died  within  three  months  after  the  appearance  of  the 
iiiitial  lesitHi.  In  an  oxrised  lyni]^li-gland  enormous  num)>ers  of  .<pornzna 
\v(To  finind.  The  i yrlo  of  devtln]nnent  was  readily  followed.  These  l^nilies 
^li*T.T  ill  nil  ]>«>int>  irom  those  'lo-irriln-d  as  j^rot^zoa  in  cancer  and  in  m'^1- 
l\;soin!\  o^MiTniiit^snm. 

Two  .^f  the  most  inipt>rtant  protozoon  diseases — ^namely,  amoebic  dj»- 
ontorv  and  malaria — have  been  described. 
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Several  flagellates  have  been  found  parasitic  in  man.    Among  the  most 
ion  are  the  Trichomovas  t^at^itialisj  which  measures  15  to  25  ^  in 
igth,  and  has  four  flagellar  which  are  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  body. 
It  ifi  by  no  means  an  nncommon  parasite  in  the  acid  vaginal  mucus. 

The  Trichomonas  or  Vercomonas  hominis  lives  in  the  intestines,  and 

met  with  in  the  stools  undeF  all  sorts  of  conditions.     It  is  probably  not 

ItiiogeDie.     I  have  seen  it  also  in  the  vomit  in  a  case  of  chronic  gastric 

Itarrh.     Triehomonads  have  been  met  with  also  in  the  urine  in  several 

and  may  be  truly  pathogenic.     In  Dock*s  ♦  case  the  parasites  were 

eiated  with  a  hapmorrhagic  cystitis  without  bacteria. 

The  Lamhlia  iniesUitalis  is  another  intestinal  monad,  larger  than  the 

t^minon  Trichomonas.     Flagellates  have  also  been  found  in  the  expec- 

ition  in  eases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  and  of  bronchiectasis,  and  in 

Among  the  parasitic  Ciliata  may  be  mentioned  the  BaJanlidium  coli^ 
lich  has  been  found  occasionally  in  the  large  intestine  in  forms  of  dys- 
iitery.    The  parasite  is  oval  in  form,  70  to  100  fi  long  and  50  to  TO  pi  broad. 
h  doubtful  whether  it  is  pathogenic. 


III.    DISTOMIASIS. 

Several  forms  of  trematodes  or  flukes  are  parasitic  in  man,  and  when 
nu miners  may  cause  serious  disease. 

(1^  Liver  FJtd'fs. — ^The  following  species  of  flukes  have  been  found: 

The  Fascifda  htpaticaj,  a  very  common  parasite  in  ruminants,  which  has  a 

?ngth  of  from  28  to  32  mm.    The  Didomuni  hnceoJatum,  a  much  smaller 

torro,  from  8  to  10  mm.  in  length,  which  is  also  very  common  in  sheep  and 

cattle.     The  Disloma  huskl^  the  largest  fnnn,  measuring  from  4  to  8  cm. 

in  length.     One  or  two  other  less  important  forms  have  aecasionally  been 

met  with.     The  studies  of  the  Japanese  physicians  have  brought  to  light 

le  interesting  fact  that  there  is  a  di stoma  widely  endemic  in  certain  prov- 

aces  in  that  country.    The  tw^o  forms  described  as  Di stoma  entkmicum  and 

}istoma  pfrniciosum  are  identical,  and  are  known  now  as  Distoma  sinense. 

irding  to  Baeh,  fully  20  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  provinces 

j^afTected.    The  Di$ffma  fvVinennu  which  lias  been  found  recently  in  thia 

conn  try  by  Ward,  of  Nebraska,  in  cats,  is  a  common  human  parasite  in 

^SiWfia. 

■      The  flukes  occupy  the  bile-passages  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  small 
■utestine.     When  in  large  numbers  they  may  cause  serious  and  fatal  dia- 
Ha.'ie  of  the  liver,  usually  with  ascites  and  jaundice.    The  liver  may  be  enor- 
mously enlarged;  in  Kiehner's  case  it  w^eighed  11  pounds.    The  flukes  may 
HPnuse  a  chronic  cholangitis,  leading  to  great  thickening  or  even  ealcifica- 
;inri  of  the  walk  of  the  bile-duct.    The  ova  have  been  found  in  the  stools. 
aonally  the  distomes  are  found  under  the  skin. 
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The  endemic  fluke  disease  of  Japan  is  characterized  by  enlargement  d 
the  liver,  emaciation,  diarrhoea,  and  frequently  ascites. 

^•2)  The  Blood  Fluke;  Schistosoma  hcematobium  {Bilharzia  hamaiMa). 
— This  trematode  is  found  in  Egypt,  southern  Africa,  and  Arabia,  and  ii 
the  cause  in  these  countries  of  the  endemic  hsematuria.  The  female  ii 
about  2  cm.  in  length,  cylindrical,  filiform,  and  about  0.07  mm.  in  diame- 
ter. The  parasite  lives  in  the  venous  system,  part;icularly  in  the  portil 
vein,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  spleen,  bladder,  kidneys,  and  mesentery.  A^ 
cording  to  Bilharz,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  lower  classes  in  Eg}'pt  a» 
infected  with  it.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  the  parasite  gains  entrance  to 
the  body.  In  all  probability  it  is  by  drinking  impure  water  containing  the 
embr}'os. 

The  symptoms  are  due  to  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urinary  organs  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  ova  in  the  blood-vessels  of 
these  parts.  Ha^maturia  is  the  first  and  most  constant  symptom,  leading 
gradually  to  anwmia.  There  is  generally  pain  during  micturition.  The 
blood  is  not  constant  in  the  urine.  The  ova  of  the  Bilharzia  are  readily 
seen  under  a  microscope  with  a  low  j>ower.  They  are  ovoid  in  shape, 
translucent,  with  a  small  spike  at  one  end.  They  may  be  widely  distributed 
in  the  body — in  the  submucosa  of  the  bowel,  in  polypoid  excrescences  in 
the  rectum,  in  the  lungs  and  elsewhere. 

The  disease  is  rarely  fatal;  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  recover.  Chil- 
dren are  more  commonly  attacked  than  grown  persons,  and  the  disease 
often  disapi)ears  by  the  time  of  puberty. 

(3)  Bronchial  Flul-e;  Distomum  Westermanni;  Parasitic  Hctmoptysis.— 
In  parts  of  China,  Jajmn,  and  Formosa  there  is  an  epidemic  disease,  de- 
scribed by  Ringer  and  ^fanson,  characterized  by  attacks  of  cough  and 
h*Tmoj>tysis  associated  with  the  presence  of  a  small  fluke  in  the  bronchial 
tubes. 

IV.    DISEASES   CAUSED    BY  NEMATODES. 

I.    ASCARIASIS. 

(i\\  Ascaris  lumhriroiths,  the  most  common  human  parasite,  is  found 
cliiotiy  in  ohildren.  The  fonialo  is  fn^n  7  to  1*2  inches  in  length,  the  male 
from  4  to  S  inolios.  In  form  it  is  oylindrioiiK  being  pointed  at  both  end?:  it 
lias  a  yollowish-brown.  s«>motimes  a  slisrhtly  rtnltlish  color.  Four  longitudinal 
ban*ls  ran  bo  sivn,  and  it  is  striattnl  transversely.  The  ova,  which  are 
soiiu'tinio>  ftuind  in  larire  numlH?r?  in  the  fa»oe«.  are  small,  brownish-red 
in  color,  clliptioal,  and  have  a  very  thiok  covorinp.  They  measure  O.^To 
mm.  ir.  lonjrth  and  O.O.^S  mm.  in  widtli.  The  life  history  hai:  been  dem^n- 
stnitod  to  bo  "diroot" — i.e..  without  intoniuHliatohost.  The  parasite 
oivU!^io>  tho  u^Tvr  ]v>rti'T.  of  tho  sir.ii!!  intestine,  ifsually  not  more  than 
i^u'  or  t\^o  nro  i^rosor.t.  ^'.:t  ooo;w'«'^v.aV.y  thoy  <vour  in  enormous  number^. 
T*\.'  !v.'\:-:i::.>Ti>  :\ro  :M\::'":ir.  T\\i\  m:\y  ]\\«  into  the  stomach,  whence 
thoy  v::-v  ^0  I  'ivttv.  ^v  v.v-iT'v.::.  .^r  :':>  v  ii-iy  orawl  up  the  oesopha^nis 
a!v^  t  v:.  r  rw  \\:\r\r.\,  fr  .^-r.  wVvV.  :• .  y  v-n  'v  withdrawn.  A  child  under 
ir.y  oar\  :n  ::u  sr.:a!!-:vx  doivinmout  of  tho  General  Hospital,  daring  con- 
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Talescence^  withdrew  in  this  way  more  than  thirty  round  worms  within  a 
few  weeks.  In  other  instances  the  worm  reaches  the  larynx,  and  has  been 
known  to  produce  fatal  asphyxia,  or,  passing  into  the  trachea,  to  cause 
^ngrene  of  the  lung.  They  may  go  through  the  Eustachian  tube  and  appear 
at  the  external  meatus.  The  most  serious  migration  is  into  the  bile-duct. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Wistar-Horner  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  which  not  only  the  common  duct,  but  also  the  main 
branches  throughout  the  liver,  are  enormously  distended  and  packed  with 
numerous  round  worms.  The  bowel  may  be  blocked,  or  in  rare  instances  an 
ulcer  may  be  perforated.  Even  the  healthy  bowel  wall  may  be  penetrated 
(Apostolides). 

A  peculiarly  irritating  substance,  often  evident  to  the  sense  of  smell  in 
Iiandling  specimens,  is  formed  by  the  round  worms.  Peiper  and  others 
suggest  that  the  nervous  symptoms,  sometimes  resembling  those  of  menin- 
gitis, are  due  to  this  poison.  Chauffard,  Marie,  and  Tauchon  have  gone  still 
iurther,  and  report  a  remarkable  condition  of  fever,  intestinal  symptoms, 
foul  breath,  and  intermittent  diarrhoea  in  connection  with  the  presence  of 
lumbricoides.  They  call  it  typho-lumbricosis.  The  febrile  condition  may 
•continue  for  a  month  or  more.  The  symptoms  are  supposed  to  be  excited 
reflexly,  or  to  be  due  to  the  virulence  of  the  ascarides  themselves.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  a  very  clearly  defined  condition,  and  when  one  considers 
the  extraordinary  frequency  of  lumbricoid  worms  and  the  remarkable  num- 
ber which  may  be  harbored  without  causing  any  special  trouble,  I  think  we 
require  more  evidence  before  we  accept  the  conclusions  of  these  authors. 

The  symptoms  are  not  definite.  When  a  few  parasites  are  present  they 
may  be  passed  without  causing  disturbance.  In  children  there  are  irritative 
symptoms  usually  attributed  to  worms,  such  as  restlessness,  irritability, 
picking  at  the  nose,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  twitchings,  or  convulsions.  These 
fi^Tnptoms  may  be  marked  in  very  nervous  children. 

Treatment. — Santonin  can  be  given,  mixed  with  sugar,  in  doses  of 
from  one  half  to  one  grain  for  a  child  and  two  to  three  grains  for  an  adult, 
followed  by  a  calomel  or  a  saline  purge.  The  dose  may  be  given  for  three 
or  four  days.  An  unpleasant  consequence  which  sometimes  follows  the 
iid ministration  of  this  drug  is  xanthopsia  or  yellow  vision. 

(b)  Qxyuris  vermicularis  (Thread-worm;  Pin-worm). — This  common 
parasite  occupies  the  rectum  and  colon.  The  male  measures  about  4  mm. 
in  length,  the  female  about  10  mm.  They  produce  great  irritation  and 
itching,  particularly  at  night,  symptoms  which  become  intensely  aggravated 
by  the  nocturnal  migration  of  the  parasites.  Occasionally  peri-rectal  ab- 
scesses are  formed,  containing  numbers  of  the  worms. 

The  patients  become  extremely  restless  and  irritable,  the  sleep  is  often 
disturbed,  and  there  may  be  loss  of  appetite  and  ansemia.  Though  most 
common  in  children,  the  parasite  occurs  at  all  ages. 

The  worm  is  readily  detected  in  the  faeces.  Infection  probably  takes 
place  through  the  water  or  possibly  through  salads,  sucli  as  lettuce  and 
cresses.  A  person  the  subject  of  the  worms  passes  ova  in  large  numbers 
in  the  faeces,  and  the  possibility  of  reinfection  must  be  scrupulously 
guarded  against. 
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The  treatment  is  simple,  though  occasionally  there  are  instanceB  in 
which  all  forms  of  medication  are  resisted.  A  case  is  mentioned  of  a  gen- 
tleman, aged  forty,  who  had  suffered  from  childhood  and  had  failed  to 
obtain  any  benefit  from  prolonged  treatment  by  many  helminthologutt. 
I  have  reported  a  case  of  several  years'  duration.  Santonin  may  be  used 
in  small  doses,  and  guld. purgatives,  particularly  rhubarb.  Large  injec- 
tions containing  carbolic  acid,  vinegar,  quassia,  aloes,  or  turpentine  mij 
be  employed.  In  children  the  use  of  cold  injections  of  strong  salt  and 
water  is  usually  efficacious.  They  should  be  repeated  for  at  least  ten  dayt 
In  giving  the  injection  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  hips  well  elevated, 
so  that  the  fluid  can  be  retained  as  long  as  possible.  For  the  intense  itch- 
ing and  irritation  at  night  vaseline  may  be  freely  used,  or  belladonna  oint- 
ment 

II.  Trichiniasis. 

The  Trichina  spiralis  in  its  adult  condition  lives  in  the  small  intes- 
tine. The  disease  is  produced  by  the  embryos,  which  pass  from  the  intes- 
tines and  reach  the  voluntary  muscles,  where  they  finally  become  encap- 
sulated larvae — muscle  trichinae.  It  is  in  the  migration  of  the  embryoff 
(possibly  from  poisons  produced  by  them)  that  the  group  of  symptoms 
known  as  trichinasis  is  produced. 

Description  of  the  Parasites. — (a)  Adult  or  intestinal  form.  The  female 
measures  from  3  to  4  mm.;  the  male,  1.5  mm.,  and  has  two  little  projections 
from  the  hinder  end. 

(6)  The  larva  or  muscle  trichina  is  from  0.6  to  1  nmi.  in  length  and  lies 
coiled  in  an  ovoid  capsule,  which  is  at  first  translucent,  but  subsequently 
opaque  and  infiltrated  with  lime  salts.  The  worm  presents  a  pointed  head 
and  a  somewhat  rounded  tail. 

When  flesh  containing  the  trichinae  is  eaten  by  man  or  by  any  ani- 
mal in  which  the  development  can  take  place,  the  capsules  are  digested 
and  the  trichinae  set  free.  They  pass  into  the  small  intestine,  and  about 
the  third  day  attain  their  full  growth  and  become  sexually  mature.  Vir- 
chow's  experiments  have  shown  that  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  the  em- 
bryos are  fully  developed.  The  young  produced  by  each  female  trichina 
have  been  estimated  at  several  hundred.  Leuckart  thinks  that  various 
broods  are  developed  in  succession,  and  that  as  many  as  a  thousand  em- 
bryos may  be  produced  by  a  single  worm.  The  time  from  the  ingestion 
of  the  flesh  containing  the  muscle  trichinae  to  the  development  of  the 
brood  of  embr\'os  in  the  intestines  is  from  seven  to  nine  days.  The 
female  worm  penetrates  the  intestinal  wall  and  the  embr\'os  are  probably 
discharged  directly  into  the  lymph  spaces  (Askanazy),  thence  into  the 
venous  system,  and  by  the  blood  stream  to  the  muscles,  which  constitute 
tbtir  seat  of  election.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Graham,  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
has  recently  reviewed  the  question  of  the  mode  of  transmission  in  an  ex- 
haustive monojrraph,  and  he  pives  stron?  arjruments  in  favor  of  the  trans- 
mi?>i«^n  throiijrh  the  blood  stream.  After  a  ])reliminary  migration  in  the 
intermuscular  connective  tissue  they  penetrate  the  primitive  muscle-fibics, 
and  in  about  two  weeks  develop  into  the  full-grown  muscle  form.    In  t^i* 
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process  an  interstitial  myositis  is  excited  and  gradually  an  ovoid  capsule 
develops  about  the  parasite.  Two,  occasionally  three  or  four,  worms  may 
be  seen  within  a  single  capsule.  This  process  of  encapsulation  has  been 
estimated  to  take  about  six  weeks.  Within  the  muscles  the  parasites  do 
not  undergo  further  development.  Gradually  the  capsule  becomes  thicker, 
and  ultimately  lime  salts  are  deposited  within  it.  This  change  may  take 
place  in  man  within  four  or  five  months.  In  the  hog  it  may  be  deferred 
for  many  years.  The  calcification  renders  the  cyst  visible,  and  since  first 
seen  by  Tiedemann,  in  1822,  and  Hilton,  in  1832,  these  small,  opaque,  oat- 
ahaped  bodies  have  been  familiar  objects  to  demonstrators  of  normal  and 
morbid  anatomy.  The  trichinae  may  live  within  the  muscles  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  They  have  been  found  alive  and  capable  of  developing  as  late 
as  twenty  or  even  twenty-five  years  after  their  entrance  into  the  system. 
In  many  instances,  however,  the  worms  are  completely  calcified.  The 
trichina  has  been  found  or  "  raised  ^^  in  twenty-six  different  species  of  ani^ 
mals  (Stiles).  Medical  literature  abounds  in  references  to  its  presence  in 
fish,  earthworms,  etc.,  but  these,  parasites  belong  to  other  genera.  In 
fspcal  examinations  for  the  parasite  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  "  cell 
body  "  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  intestine  is  a  diagnostic  criterion  of 
the  T,  spiralis.  It  was  first  found  in  the  hog  by  the  late  Joseph  Leidy, 
Experimentally,  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  are  readily  infected  by  feeding 
them  with  muscle  containing  the  larval  form.  Dogs  are  infected  with 
diflficulty;  cats  more  readily.  Experimentally,  animals  sometimes  die  of 
the  disease  if  large  numbers  of  the  parasites  have  been  eaten.  In  the  hog 
the  trichinae,  like  the  cysticerci,  cause  few  if  any  symptoms.  An  animal 
the  muscles  of  which  are  swarming  with  living  trichinae  may  be  well  nour- 
ished and  healthy-looking.  An  important  point  also  is  the  fact  that  in 
the  hog  the  capsule  does  not  readily  become  calcified,  so  that  the  parasites 
are  not  visible  as  in  the  human  muscles.  For  a  long  time  the  trichina  was 
looked  upon  as  a  pathological  curiosity,  but  in  1860  Zenker  discovered  in 
a  girl  in  the  Dresden  Hospital,  who  had  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  both 
the  intestinal  and  the  muscle  forms  of  the  trichinae,  since  which  time  the 
disease  has  been  thoroughly  studied. 

Man  is  infected  by  eating  the  flesh  of  trichinous  hogs.  The  incidence 
of  the  disease  in  swine  varies  much  in  different  countries.  In  Germany, 
where  a  thorough  and  systematic  microscopic  examination  of  all  swine 
flesh  is  made,  the  proportion  of  trichinous  hogs  is  about  1  in  1,852.  At 
the  Berlin  abattoir,  where  the  microscopic  examination  is  conducted  by  a 
staff  of  over  eighty  men  and  women,  two  portions  are  taken  from  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  from  the  diaphragm,  and  from  the  intercostal  muscles, 
and  one  piece  from  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  tongue.  A  special  com- 
pressor is  used  to  flatten  the  fragments  of  the  muscle,  and  the  examination 
is  made  with  a  magnifying  power  of  from  70  to  100  diameters.  During 
the  three  years  ending  in  1885  there  were  603  trichinous  hogs  detected,  a 
ratio  of  1  to  1,292.  Statistics  are  not  available  in  England.  In  the  United 
States  systematic  inspection  is  unknown,  and  the  statistics  are  by  no  means 
extensive  enough.  "  Taking  all  the  examinations  of  American  pork  thus 
far  made,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  we  have  a  total  of  298,782,  in  which 
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trichinae  were  found  6,280  times,  being  2.1  per  cent,  or  1  to  48  '*  (Stlinra, 
1884). 

In  1883,  in  conjunction  with  A.  W.  Clement,  I  examined  1,000  hogs 
at  the  Montreal  abattoir,  and  found  only  4  infected. 

Modes  of  Infection, — The  danger  of  infection  depends  entirely  upon 
the  mode  of  preparation  of  the  flesh.  Thorough  cooking,  so  that  all  pare 
of  the  meat  reach  the  boiling  point,  destroys  the  parasites;  but  in  laige 
joints  the  central  portions  are  often  not  raised  to  this  temperature.  Th« 
frequency  of  the  disease  in  different  countries  depends  largely  upon  the 
habits  of  the  people  in  the  preparation  of  pork.  In  North  Germany,  where 
raw  ham  and  wurst  are  freely  eaten,  the  greatest  number  of  instances  hare 
occurred.  In  South  Germany,  France,  and  England  cases  are  rare.  In 
this  country  the  greatest  number  of  persons  attacked  have  been  Grennans. 
Salting  and  smoking  the  flesh  are  not  always  sufficient,  and  the  Harre 
experiments  showed  that  animals  are  readily  infected  when  fed  with  por- 
tions of  the  pickled  or  the  smoked  meat  as  prepared  in  this  country.  Cari 
Fraenkel,  however,  states  that  the  experiments  on  this  point  have  been 
negative,  and  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  cases  of  trichiniasis  in  Germany 
have  been  caused  by  American  pork.  Germany  has  yet  to  show  a  single 
•case  of  trichiniasis  due  to  pork  of  unquestioned  American  origin. 

Frequency  of  Infection, — H.  V,  Williams,  of  Buffalo,  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  muscle  from  505  unselected  autopsies,  and  found  27  cases  of 
trichiniasis,  5.3  per  cent.  The  subjects  had  all  died  of  causes  other  than 
trichiniasis.  This  important  study  shows  how  widespread  is  the  diseaj^e. 
and  that  in  reality  we  frequently  overlook  the  sporadic  form,  a  mistake 
which  is  now  less  often  made,  owing  to  T.  R.  Brown's  discovery  of  the  asso- 
ciated eosinophilia. 

The  disease  often  occurs  in  epidemics,  a  large  number  of  persons  being 
infected  from  a  single  source.  Among  the  best  known  of  these,  one  occurred 
at  Hedersleben,  in  which  there  were  337  persons  affected,  and  another  at 
Eniersleben,  in  which  tliere  were  250  persons  attacked.  The  extensive  out- 
breaks of  this  sort  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  in  North  Germany,  and 
they  are  a  comment  on  the  inefficiency  of  the  inspection.  The  statistics  on 
the  subject  in  this  country  have  been  collected  for  me  by  Alfred  )[ann. 
by  F.  A.  Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  and  more  exhaustively  by  C.  W.  Stile?, 
who  states  that  up  to  1893  there  was  a  total  of  709  cases;  since  then  he 
says,  in  a  letter  of  February  T,  1898,  there  have  been  40  or  50  cases  re- 
ported. He  thinks  that  900  would  cover  the  total  number  thus  far  re- 
ported for  this  country.  According  to  States,  Xew  York  heads  the  list 
with  129  cases;  Illinois  shows  119;  Massachusetts,  115;  Iowa,  108.  Xo 
doubt  many  cases  esca])e  detection,  and  the  disease  is  not  very  uncommon. 
1  have  had  T  cases  within  four  years  in  my  wards. 

Symptoms. — The  in«xestion  of  trichinous  flesh  is  not  necessarily  fol- 
lowed l>y  the  disease.  When  a  limited  number  are  eaten  only  a  few  em- 
bryos pass  to  tlie  muscles  and  may  cause  no  symptoms.  Well-characterized 
cases  ] present  a  (rastro-intt^stinal  poriinl  and  a  period  of  general  infection. 

Tn  the  c<nirse  of  a  few  days  after  eatin<r  the  infected  meat  there  are 
signs  of  pistro-intestinal  disturbance' — pain  in  the  abdomen,  loss  of  appe- 
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tite,  Tomiting,  and  sometimes  diarrhcea.  The  preliminary  symptoms,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  constant,  and  in  some  of  the  large  epidemics  cases 
have  been  observed  in  which  they  have  been  absent.  In  other  instances 
the  gastro-intestinal  features  have  been  marked  from  the  outset,  and  the 
attack  has  resembled  cholera  nostras.  Pain  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  general  debility,  and  weakness  have  been  noted  in  some  of  the 
epidemics. 

The  invasion  sjrmptoms  develop  between  the  seventh  and  the  tenth  day, 
sometimes  not  until  the  end  of  the  second  week.  There  is  fever,  except  in 
very  mild  cases.  Chills  are  not  common.  The  thermometer  may  register 
102®  or  104%  and  the  fever  is  usually  remittent  or  intermittent.  The  mi- 
gration of  the  parasites  into  the  muscles  excites  a  more  or  less  intense  myo- 
sitis, which  is  characterized  by  pain  on  pressure  and  movement,  and  by 
swelling  and  tension  of  the  muscles,  over  which  the  skin  may  be  (Edema- 
tous. The  limbs  are  placed  in  the  positions  in  which  the  muscles  are  in 
least  tension.  The  involvement  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  of  the 
larynx  may  cause  diflSculty  in  chewing  and  swallowing.  In  severe  cases 
the  involvement  of  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  may  lead  to 
intense  dyspnoea,  which  sometimes  proves  fatal.  (Edema,  a  feature  of  great 
importance,  may  be  early  in  the  face,  particularly  about  the  eyes.  Later 
it  develops  in  the  extremities  when  the  swelling  and  stiffness  of  the  mus- 
cles are  at  their  height.  Profuse  sweats,  tingling  and  itching  of  the  skin, 
and  in  some  instances  urticaria,  have  been  described. 

Blood. — A  marked  leucocytosis,  which  may  reach  above  30,000,  is  pres- 
ent. A  special  feature  is  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of 
eosinophilic  cells,  which  may  comprise  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the 
leucocytes.  There  have  been  in  my  wards  within  the  past  four  years  7 
cases  in  which  this  eosinophilia  was  most  pronounced.  In  4  of  the  cases 
the  diagnosis  was  actually  suggested  by  the  great  increase  in  the  eosino- 
philes;  in  1  case  they  reached  68  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  leuco- 
cytes. 

The  general  nutrition  is  much  disturbed  and  the  patient  becomes 
emaciated  and  often  ansemic,  particularly  in  the  protracted  cases.  The 
patellar  tendon  reflex  may  be  absent.  The  patients  are  usually  conscious, 
except  in  cases  of  very  intense  infection,  in  which  the  delirium,  dry  tongue, 
and  tremor  give  a  picture  suggesting  typhoid  fever.  In  addition  to  the 
dyspnoea,  present  in  the  severer  infections,  there  may  be  bronchitis,  and  in 
the  fatal  cases  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  In  some  epidemics  polyuria  has  been 
a  common  symptom.    Albuminuria  is  frequent. 

The  intensity  and  duration  of  the  symptoms  depend  entirely  upon  the 
grade  of  infection.  In  the  mild  cases  recovery  is  complete  in  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days.  In  the  severe  forms  convalescence  is  not  established  for 
six  or  eight  weeks,  and  it  may  be  months  before  the  patient  recovers  the 
muscular  strength.  One  case  in  the  Hedersleben  epidemic  was  weak  eight 
years  after  the  attack. 

Of  72  fatal  cases  in  the  Hedersleben  epidemic,  the  greatest  mortality 
occurred  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  and  sixth  weeks;  namely,  52  cases.  Two 
died  in  the  second  week  with  severe  choleraic  s}Tnptoms. 
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The  mortality  has  ranged  in  different  outbreaks  from  1  or  2  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent.  In  the  Hedersleben  epidemic  101  persons  died.  Among 
456  cases  reported  in  this  country  there  were  122  deaths. 

The  anatomical  changes  are  chiefly  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  The 
trichina?  enter  the  primitive  muscle  bundles,  which  undergo  granular  de- 
generation with  marked  nuclear  proliferation.  There  is  a  local  myositis^ 
and  gradually  about  the  parasite  a  cyst  wall  is  formed.  These  changes,  is 
well  as  the  remarkable  alterations  in  the  blood,  have  been  described  in  full 
by  Thomas  R.  Brown.*  Cohnheim  has  described  a  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  liver  and  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  At  the  time  of  death 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  week  or  later  the  adult  trichinae  are  still  found  in  the 
intestines. 

The  prognosis  depends  much  upon  the  quantity  of  infected  meat  which 
has  been  eaten  and  the  number  of  trichinae  which  mature  in  the  intestines. 
In  children  the  outlook  is  more  favorable.  Early  diarrhoea  and  moder- 
ately intense  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  more  favorable  than 
constipation. 

DiietgnoBis. — The  disease  should  always  be  suspected  when  a  large 
birthday  party  or  Fest  among  Germans  is  followed  by  cases  of  apparent 
tjrphoid  fever.  The  parasites  may  be  found  in  the  remnants  of  the  ham 
or  sausages  used  on  the  occasion.  The  worms  may  be  discovered  in  the 
stools.  The  stools  should  be  spread  on  a  glass  plate  or  black  background 
and  examined  with  a  low-pow^er  lens,  when  the  trichinae  are  seen  as  small, 
glistening,  silvery  threads.  In  doubtful  cases  the  diagnosis  may  be  made 
by  the  removal  of  a  small  fragment  of  muscle.  A  special  harpoon  has 
been  devised  for  this  purpose  by  means  of  which  a  small  portion  of  the 
biceps  or  of  the  pectoral  muscle  may  be  readily  removed.  Under  cocaine 
anaesthesia  an  incision  may  be  made  and  a  small  fragment  removed.  The 
disease  may  be  mistaken  for  acute  rheumatism,  particularly  as  the  pains 
are  so  severe  on  movement,  but  there  is  no  special  swelling  of  the  joints. 
The  great  increase  in  the  eosinophiles  in  the  blood  is,  as  mentioned  above, 
a  most  suggestive  point  in  diagnosis.  The  tenderness  is  in  the  muscles 
both  on  pressure  and  on  movement.  The  intensity  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  in  some  cases  has  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  cholera.  Many  of  the 
former  epidemics  were  doubtless  described  as  typhoid  fever,  which  the 
severer  cases,  owing  to  the  prolonged  fever,  the  sweats,  the  delirium,  dry 
tongue,  and  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  somewhat  resemble.  The  pain» 
in  the  muscles,  with  tension  and  swelling,  oedema,  particularly  about  the 
eyes,  and  shortness  of  breath  are  the  most  important  diagnostic  points. 
Under  acute  myositis  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  eases  which 
closely  resemble  trichiniasis.  The  epidemic  in  1879  on  board  the  training 
ship  Cornwall  presented  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  trichiniasis.  One 
y)ationt  died.  Two  months  after  burial  the  body  was  examined,  and  living 
and  (lead  nematode  worm?  were  found  which,  as  Bastian  showed,  were  not 
the  trichina,  but  a  rhabrliti?.  They  were  probably  not  parasitic,  but  en- 
tered the  bodv  of  the  cadet  after  burial. 


*  Jounial  of  Experimental  Medicine,  vol.  iii. 
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ProphylaziB. — It  is  not  definitely  known  how  swine  become  dis- 
eased. It  has  been  thought  that  they  are  infected  from  rats  about  slaugh- 
ter-houses, but  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  rats  are  infected 
by  eating  portions  of  the  trichinous  flesh  of  swine.  The  swine  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  grain-fed,  and  not,  as  is  so  common,  allowed  to  eat  offal. 
The  most  satisfactory  prophylaxis  is  the  complete  cooking  of  pork  and 
sausages,  and  to  this  custom  in  England,  France,  South  Germany,  and 
particularly  in  this  country,  immunity  is  largely  due. 

Treatment. — If  it  has  been  discovered  within  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  hours  that  a  large  number  of  persons  have  eaten  infected  meat,  the 
indications  are  to  thoroughly  evacuate  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.  Purga- 
tives of  rhubarb  and  senna  may  be  given,  or  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel. 
Glycerin  has  been  recommended  in  large  doses  in  order  that  by  passing 
into  the  intestines  it  may  by  its  hygroscopic  properties  destroy  the  worm. 
Male-fern,  kamala,  santonin,  and  thymol  have  all  been  recommended  in 
this  stage.  Turpentine  may  be  tried  in  full  doses.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
diarrhoea  in  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  the  infection  is  distinctly  favor- 
able. The  indications  in  the  stage  of  invasion  are  to  relieve  the  pains, 
to  secure  sleep,  and  to  support  the  patient's  strength.  There  are  no  medi- 
cines which  have  any  influence  upon  the  embryos  in  their  migration 
through  the  muscles. 

III.  Anchylostomiasis. 

The  Uncinaria  {DochmiuSy  Strongylus)  duodenalis,  also  known  as  the 
ScUrostomum  or  Anchyhstoma  duodenale,  is  the  only  strongyle  harmful  to 
man.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  Sclerostomum  equinuniy  which 
causes  the  verminous  aneurism  in  the  horse.  The  parasites  live  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  chiefly  in  the  jejunum.  They  are 
easily  seen,  the  male  being  from  6  to  10  nmi.  long,  and  the  female  from 
10  to  18  mm.  The  mouth  is  provided  with  a  series  of  tooth-like  hooks, 
by  means  of  which  the  parasite  attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  male  has  a  prominent  expansion  or  bursa  at  the  tail  end.  Stiles  has 
shown  that  the  American  form  differs  from  the  European  species.  Griesin- 
ger  demonstrated  its  association  with  the  Egyptian  chlorosis.  It  has  also 
been  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  the  anaemia  to  which  miners  and  brick- 
makers  are  subject.  Throughout  Europe  the  disease  has  been  widely  spread 
by  the  emplojrment  of  Italian  and  Polish  laborers.  In  certain  Italian  prov- 
inces it  is  extremely  prevalent  and  serious.  It  occurs  in  the  Indies,  in 
Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  has  been  described  in  Jamaica  (Strachan). 
Dobson  has  shown  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  prevalence  of  the  worm 
even  among  healthy  coolies  in  India  and  Assam,  amounting  to  80  per  cent. 
The  disease  occurs  in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  40  eases  have  been  de- 
scribed within  the  past  few  years  by  Allyn,  Allan  Smith,  and  others.  It  is 
more  common  than  we  have  supposed,  and  many  obscure  cases  of  diarrhoea 
may  be  caused  by  the  parasite. 

Symptome. — The  parasites  withdraw  blood  by  suction,  and  the  symp- 
toms result  from  this  slow  depletion.  That  the  parasites  produce  a  toxic 
substance  has  also  been  suggested.  In  the  early  stage  there  may  only  be 
gastric  or  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  but  if  the  parasites  are  present  in 
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large  numbers  anaemia  is  gradually  produced  and  constitutes  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  disease.  The  Egyptian  chlorosis,  brick-maker's  ane- 
mia, tunnel  anaemia,  miner^s  cachexia,  and  mountain  anaemia  are  due  to 
this  cause.  The  clinical  course  is  variable.  In  some  instances  the  amemii 
develops  acutely  and  reaches  a  high  grade  within  a  short  time,  causing  greit 
shortness  of  breath  and  oedema.  There  is  serious  disturbance  of  nutrition, 
sometimes  diarrhoea  and  colicky  pains;  but  the  most  pronounced  symptom 
is  the  pallor  and  the  associated  phenomena  of  chronic  anaemia,  with  debility 
and  wasting.  The  lesions  of  the  intestines  are  those  of  chronic  catarrli, 
and  small  haemorrhages  occur  in  the  mucosa.  The  worms  are  found  within 
2  metres  of  the  pylorus,  often  with  their  heads  buried  in  the  mucosa.  Dila- 
tation and  hyperi;rophy  of  the  heart  have  been  found  in  many  caf^es.  Sand- 
with  states  that  in  Egypt  the  disease  is  most  common  in  peasants  who  work 
in  the  damp  eari:h,  many  of  whom  are  eari;h-eaters. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  The  eggs,  which  are  abundant  in  the 
stools,  are  oval,  about  52  yx  long  by  32  ft  broad,  and  possess  a  thin,  trans- 
parent shell.  There  is  no  operculum,  as  in  the  ovum  of  the  oxyuris,  and 
eggs  found  in  the  faeces  are  in  various  stages  of  segmentation.  The  larv« 
develop  in  moist  earth  and  readily  get  into  the  drinking-water,  through 
which  infection  occurs. 

The  systematic  employment  of  latrines  and  the  boiling  of  all  water 
used  for  drinking  purposes  are  the  important  prophylactic  measures. 
Thymol,  recommended  by  Bozzolo,  is  a  specific,  and  should  be  given  in 
large  doses,  2  grammes  (in  wafers)  at  8  a.  m.  and  2  grammes  at  10  a.  m. 
(Sandwith).  The  diet  should  be  milk  and  soup.  Two  hours  after  the 
second  dose  of  thymol  a  purge  of  castor  oil  or  magnesia  is  given.  If  neces- 
sary, the  treatment  may  be  repeated  in  a  week. 

IV.    FiLARIASIS. 

Zoologically  the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  is  as  yet  sub  judice.  ilan- 
son's  views  are  as  follows: 

Under  the  general  term  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  three  species  of 
nematodes  are  included: 

1.  Filaria  hancrofti,  Cobold,  1877.  This  is  the  ordinary  blood  filaria. 
The  embrj'os  are  found  in  the  peripheral  circulation  only  during  sleep  or 
at  night.  The  mosquito  is  the  intermediate  host.  The  embryos  measure 
270  to  340  /x  long  by  7  to  11  /x  broad;  tail  pointed.  The  adult  male  meas- 
ures 83  mm.  long  by  0.407  mm.  broad;  the  tail  forms  two  turns  of  a  spiral. 
The  adult  female  measures  155  mm.  long  by  0.715  mm.  broad;  vulva  2.56 
mm.  from  anterior  extremity;  eggs  38  /x  by  14  fi.  This  is  the  species  to 
which  the  haMiiatochyhma  and  elephantiasis  are  attributed. 

2.  Filaria  diurna,  Manson,  1891.  The  larvae  agree  with  the  preceding, 
except  that  Manson  indicates  the  absence  of  granules  in  the  axis  of  the 
body.  The  worms  occur  in  the  peripheral  circulation  only  during  the 
day,  or  wlien  the  patient  stays  awake.  Manson  suspects  that  the  Filaria  ha 
represents  the  adult  stage. 

3.  Filaria  perstans,  Manson,  1891.  Only  the  embryos  are  known.  These 
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•re  much  smaller  than  the  preceding — 200  fi  long,  posterior  extremity  ob- 
tuse, anterior  extremity  with  a  sort  of  retractile  rostellum. 

This  is  the  species  to  which  Manson  would  attribute  the  sleeping- 
eickness  of  the  negroes.  He  is  also  inclined  to  regard  the  Filaria  persians 
aa  the  cause  of  craw-craw,  a  papillo-pustular  skin  eruption  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  Nielly's  dermatose  parasitaire, 
the  parasite  of  which  was  called  by  Blanchard  Rhdbditis  niellyi,  Manson 
has  shown  that  in  the  blood  of  the  aboriginal  Indians  in  British  Guiana 
there  are  two  forms  of  filarial  embryos,  which  differ  somewhat  from  the 
ordinary  types.  Daniels  and  Ozzard  have  shown  the  extraordinary  preva- 
lence of  these  parasites  in  the  aborigines — fully  58  per  cent.  Recently 
Daniels  has  found  the  mature  filarise  in  two  subjects  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  mesentery,  near  the  pancreas  and  in  the  subpericardial  fat. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Filaria  Bancrofti,  which  produces- 
the  haematochyluria  and  the  lymph-scrotum. 

The  female  produces  an  extraordinary  number  of  embryos,  which  enter 
the  blood  current  through  the  lymphatics.  Each  embryo  is  within  its 
shell,  which  is  elongated,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  in  no  way  impedes  the 
movements.  They  are  about  the  ninetieth  part  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle  in  thickness,  so  that  they  readily 
pass  through  the  capillaries.  They  move  with  the  greatest  activity,  and 
form  very  striking  and  readily  recognized  objects  in  a  blood-drop  under 
the  microscope.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  periodicity  in  the  occurrence 
of  the  embryos  in  the  blood.  In  the  daytime  they  are  almost  or  entirely 
absent,  whereas  at  night,  in  typical  cases,  they  are  present  in  large  num- 
bers. If,  however,  as  Stephen  Mackenzie  has  shown,  the  patient,  reversing 
his  habits,  sleeps  during  the  day,  the  periodicity  is  reversed.  The  further 
development  of  the  embryos  appears  to  be  associated  with  the  mosquito, 
which  at  night  sucks  the  blood  and  in  this  way  frees  them  from  the  body. 
After  developing  a  little  it  was  thought  that  they  were  set  free  in  the 
water  by  the  death  of  the  host.  S.  P.  James  has  found  them  in  the  tissues 
of  the  proboscis  of  the  mosquito,  and  the  infection  is  probably  direct,  as  in 
malaria.  The  filariae  may  be  present  in  the  body  without  causing  any 
symptoms.  In  the  blood  of  animals  filarisB  are  very  common  and  rarely 
cause  inconvenience.  It  is  only  when  the  adult  worms  or  the  ova  block 
the  lymph  channels  that  certain  definite  symptoms  occur.  Manson  sug- 
gests that  it  is  the  ova  (prematurely  discharged),  which  are  considerably 
shorter  and  thicker  than  the  full-grown  embryos,  which  block  the  lymph 
channels  and  produce  the  conditions  of  haematochyluria,  elephantiasis,  and 
lymph-scrotum. 

The  parasite  is  widely  distributed,  particularly  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries.  Guit^ras  has  shown  that  the  disease  prevails  exten- 
sively in  the  Southern  States,  and  since  his  paper  appeared  contributions 
have  been  made  by  Matas,  of  New  Orleans,  Mastin,  of  Jlobile,  and  De  Saus- 
suro,  of  Charleston,  and  Opie. 

The  effects  produced  may  be  described  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Hamatochyluria, — Without  any  external  manifestations,  and  in 
many  cases  without  special  disturbance  of  health,  the  subject  from  time 
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to  time  passes  urine  of  an  opaque  white,  milky  appearance,  or  bloody,  or 
a  chylous  fluid  which  on  settling  shows  a  slightly  reddish  clot.  The  urine 
may  be  normal  in  quantity  or  increased.  The  condition  is  usually  inter- 
mittent, and  the  patient  may  pass  normal  urine  for  weeks  or  months  at  a 
time.  Microscopically,  the  chylous  urine  contains  minute  molecular  fat 
granules,  usually  red  blood-corpuscles  in  various  amounts.  The  embiroe 
were  first  discovered  by  Demarquay,  at  Paris  (1863),  and  in  the  urine  h; 
Wuchcrer,  at  Bahia,  in  1866.  It  is  remarkable  for  how  long  the  condition 
may  persist  without  serious  impairment  of  the  health.  A  patient,  sent  to 
me  by  Dawson,  of  Charleston,  has  had  hsematochyluria  intermittently  for 
eighteen  years.  The  only  inconvenience  has  been  in  the  passage  of  the 
blood-clots  which  collect  in  the  bladder.  At  times  he  has  also  uneasy  sensa- 
tions in  the  lumbar  region.  The  embryos  are  present  in  his  hlood  at  night 
in  large  numbers.  Chyluria  is  not  always  due  to  the  filaria.  The  non- 
parasitic form  of  the  disease  is  Considered  on  page  859. 

Opportunities  for  studying  the  anatomical  condition  of  these  ca^es 
rarely  occur.  In  the  case  described  by  Stephen  Mackenzie  the  renal  and 
peritoneal  lymph  plexuses  were  enormously  enlarged,  extending  from  the 
diaphragm  to  the  pelvis.  The  thoracic  duct  above  the  diaphragm  was  im- 
pervious. 

(b)  Lymph-scrotum  and  certain  forms  of  elephantiasis  are  also  caused 
by  the  filaria.  In  the  former  the  tissues  of  the  scrotum  are  enormonsly 
thickened  and  the  distended  lymph-vessels  may  be  plainly  seen.  A  eletr, 
sometimes  a  turbid,  fluid  follows  puncture  of  the  skin.  The  parasites  are 
not  always  to  be  found.  I  have  examined  two  tj-pical  cases  without  finding 
filariae  in  the  exuded  fluids  or  in  the  blood  at  night.  So  also  the  majoritr 
of  cases  of  elephantiasis  which  occur  in  this  country  are  non-parasitic. 
In  China  it  is  stated  that  the  parasites  occur  in  all  these  cases.* 

Treatment. — So  far  as  I  know,  no  drug  destroys  the  embryos  in  the 
blood.  In  infected  districts  the  drinking-water  should  be  boiled  or  filtered. 
In  cases  of  chyluria  the  patients  should  use  a  dry  diet  and  avoid  all  excess 
of  fat.  The  chyle  may  disappear  quite  rapidly  from  the  urine  under  the«e 
measures,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  case  is  cured.  So 
long  as  clots  and  albumin  are  present  the  leak  in  the  lymphoid  varix  is  not 
healed,  although  the  fat,  not  being  supplied  to  the  chyle,  may  not  be  pres- 
ent. A  single  tumblerful  of  milk  will  at  once  give  ocular  proof  of  the 
patency  or  otherwise  of  the  ru])ture  in  the  varix  (^[anson). 

The  surgical  treatment  of  some  of  these  cases  is  most  successful,  par- 
ticularly in  the  removal  of  the  adult  filaria*  from  the  enlarged  lymph-glands, 
especially  in  the  groin,  ^faitland  states  that  during  the  past  seven  years 
2o  operations  of  this  kind  have  been  performed  without  serious  symptoms. 

V.  Dracoxttasis  (Gintiea-wnrm  Disease), 

The  Fihirin  or  Drnnninihis  mrfh'tipnsis  is  a  widely  spread  parasite  in 
])arts  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indites.    In  the  United  States  instances  occa- 

*  For  full  <'o»si«lenition  of  the  siibj»»ot  of  oonjrenital  occlusion  and  dilatation  of  lymph 
cbannols,  soo  tho  work  on  this  subject  by  Samuel  C.  Busey,  New  York,  1878. 
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eionally  occur.  Jarvis  reports  a  case  in  a  post  chaplain  who  had  lived  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  for  thirty  years.  Van  Harlingen^s  patient,  a  man 
aged  forty-seven,  had  never  lived  out  of  Philadelphia,  so  that  the  worm 
must  be  included  among  the  parasites  of  this  country.  A  majority  of  the 
cases  reported  in  American  journals  have  been  imported. 

Only  the  female  is  known.  It  develops  in  the  subcutaneous  and  inter- 
muscular connective  tissues  and  produces  vesicles  and  abscesses.  In  the 
large  majority  of  the  cases  the  parasite  is  found  in  the  leg.  Of  181  cases, 
in  124  the  worm  was  found  in  the  feet,  33  times  in  the  leg,  and  11  times  in 
the  thigh.  It  is  usually  solitary,  though  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which 
aix  or  more  have  been  present.  It  is  cylindrical  in  form,  about  2  nmi.  in 
diameter,  and  from  50  to  80  cm.  in  length. 

The  worm  gains  entrance  to  the  system  through  the  stomach,  not 
through  the  skin,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  probable  that  both  male 
and  female  are  ingested;  but  the  former  dies  and  is  discharged,  while  the 
latter  after  impregnation  penetrates  the  intestine  and  attains  its  full  de- 
velopment in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  where  it  may  remain  quiescent  for 
a  long  time  and  can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  like  a  bundle  of  string.  The 
worm  contains  an  enormous  number  of  living  embryos,  and  to  enable  them 
to  escape  she  travels  slowly  downward  head  first,  and,  as  mentioned,  usually 
reaches  the  foot  or  ankle.  The  head  then  penetrates  the  skin  and  the  epi- 
dermis forms  a  little  vesicle,  which  ruptures,  and  a  small  ulcer  is  left,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  head  often  protrudes.  The  distended  uterus  ruptures 
and  the  embryos  are  discharged  in  a  whitish  fluid.  After  getting  rid  of 
them  the  worm  will  spontaneously  leave  her  host.  In  the  water  the  em- 
"bryos  develop  in  the  cyclops — ^a  small  crustacean — and  it  seems  likely  that 
man  is  infected  by  drinking  the  water  containing  these  developed  larvae. 

When  the  worm  first  appears  it  should  not  be  disturl)ed,  as  after  par- 
turition she  may  leave  spontaneously.  When  the  worm  begins  to  come 
out  a  common  procedure  is  to  roll  it  round  a  portion  of  smooth  wood  and 
in  this  way  prevent  the  retraction,  and  each  day  wind  a  little  more  until 
the  entire  worm  is  withdrawn.  It  is  stated  that  special  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  tearing  of  the  worm,  as  disastrous  consequences  sometimes  fol- 
low, probably  from  the  irritation  caused  by  the  migration  of  the  embryos. 

The  parasite  may  be  excised  entire,  or  killed  by  injections  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  (1  to  1,000).  It  is  stated  that  the  leaves  of  the  plant  called 
4imarpaliee  are  almost  a  specific  in  the  disease.  Asafoetida  in  full  doses  is 
«aid  to  kill  the  worm. 

In  East  Africa  Kolb  states  that  he  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of 
a  recently  killed  native  Massai  several  large  nematode  worms  believed  to 
be  allied  to  the  filaria  medinensis.  He  thinks  this  parasite  is  possibly  asso- 
ciated with  what  is  known  as  the  Massai  disease,  characterized  by  attacks  of 
fever  lasting  some  three  days,  with  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  and  vomit- 
ing. Kolb  thinks  that  in  these  cases  the  filarise  which  have  become  en- 
cysted about  the  liver  "  as  a  normal  event  in  their  life  history  burst  their 
cysts,  the  contents  escaping  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  thereby  giving  rise 
to  the  symptoms.''  The  subject  is  one  which  requires  further  investiga- 
tion. 

23 
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VI.  Other  Nematodes. 

(a)  Among  less  important  filarian  worms  parasitic  in  man  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned:  Filaria  loa,  which  is  a  cylindrical  worm  of  abom 

3  cm.  in  length  and  whose  habitat  is  beneath  the  conjunctiva.  It  hu 
been  found  on  the  West  African  coast,  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
Filaria  lends,  which  has  been  found  in  a  cataract.  Three  specimens  hire 
been  found  together.  Filaria  lahialis,  which  has  been  found  in  a  pustule 
in  the  upper  lip.  Filaria  hominis  oris,  which  was  described  by  Leidj, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  child.  Filaria  hronchialis,  which  has  been  found 
occasionally  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  This  parasite  has  been  seen  in  a 
few  cases  in  the  bronchioles  and  in  the  lungs.  There  is  no  evidence  thit 
it  ever  produces  an  extensive  verminous  bronchitis  similar  to  that  whici 
I  have  described  in  dogs.  Filaria  immitis — the  common  Filaria  sanguinii 
of  the  dog — of  which  Bowlby  has  described  two  cases  in  man.  In  one  case 
with  haematuria  female  worms  were  found  in  the  portal  vein,  and  the  oti 
were  present  in  the  thickened  bladder  wall  and  in  the  ureters. 

(6)  Trichocephalus  dispar  {Whip-worm). — This  parasite  is  not  infre- 
quently found  in  the  caecum  and  large  intestine  of  man.    It  measures  from 

4  to  5  cm.  in  length,  the  male  being  somewhat  shorter  than  the  female. 
The  worm  is  readily  recognized  by  the  remarkable  difference  between  the 
anterior  and  ])osterior  portions.  The  former,  which  forms  at  least  three 
fifths  of  the  body,  is  extremely  thin  and  hair-like  in  contrast  to  the  thick 
hinder  portion  of  the  body,  which  in  the  female  is  conical  and  pointed,  and 
in  the  male  more  obtuse  and  usually  rolled  like  a  spring.  The  eggs  are 
oval,  lemon-shaped,  0.05  mm.  in  length,  and  each  is  provided  with  a  button- 
like ]>rojection. 

The  number  of  the  worms  found  is  variable,  as  many  as  a  thousand 
having  been  counted.  It  is  a  widely  spread  parasite.  In  parts  of  Europe 
it  occurs  in  from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  all  bodies  examined,  but  in  this  coun- 
try it  is  not  so  common.  The  trichocephalus  rarely  causes  symptoms. 
It  has  been  thought  by  certain  physicians  in  the  East  to  be  the  cause  of 
beri-beri.  Several  cases  have  been  reported  recently  in  which  profound 
ana?mia  has  occurred  in  connection  with  this  parasite,  usually  with  diar- 
ilnva.  Enormous  numbers  may  be  present,  as  in  Rudolphi's  case,  without 
producing  any  symptom?. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  the  examination  of  the  faeces,  which 
contain,  sometimes  in  great  abundance,  the  characteristic  lemon-shaped, 
hard,  dark-brown  eggs. 

(c)  Diocfophi/me  gitjas  (Eustrongylus  gigas). — This  enormous  nematode. 
the  male  of  which  measure?  about  a  foot  in  length  and  the  female  about 
thrt'o  foet,  occur?  in  very  many  animal?  and  has  occasionally  been  met  with 
ill  man.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  renal  region  and  may  entirely  destroy 
tlu'  kitlnoy. 

('/)  Sfrnngfflnidrs  intt'sfinnJi,<. — Tender  this  name  are  now  included  the 
small  noTnat<^<le  worm?  found  in  the  fivces  and  formerly  described  ai 
Aninnlhihi  fiferrnrali'^.  Antjuilhila  infcstinnlisi,  and  Rhahdonema  intesiinah, 
Tlii?  parasite  occur?  abundantly  in  the  stool?  of  the  endemic  diarrhoea  of 
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hot  countries,  and  has  been  specially  described  by  the  French  in  the  diar- 
rhoea of  Cochin-China.  It  has  been  found  in  Manila  by  Strong,  and  two 
cases  have  been  reported  from  my  clinic  by  W.  S.  Thayer.  It  is  stated 
that  the  worms  occupy  all  parts  of  the  intestines,  and  have  even  been 
found  in  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts.  It  is  only  when  they  are  in 
very  large  numbers  that  they  produce  severe  diarrhoea  and  anaemia. 

ACANTHOCEPHALA  {Thorn-headed  Worms). 

The  OiganiorkyncktLS  or  EchinorhynchtLS  gigas  is  a  common  parasite  in 
the  intestine  of  the  hog  and  attains  a  large  size.  The  larvae  develop  in 
cockchafer  grubs.  The  American  intermediate  host  is  the  June  bug 
(Stiles).  Lambl  found  a  small  Echinorkynchus  in  the  intestine  of  a  boy. 
Welch's  specimen,  which  was  found  encysted  in  the  intestine  of  a  soldier 
at  Netley,  is  stated  by  Cobbold  probably  not  to  have  been  an  Echinorkyn- 
chus. Recently  a  case  of  EchinorhynchtLS  fnoniliformis  has  been  described 
in  Italy  by  Grassi  and  Calandruccio. 


V.    DISEASES   CAUSED    BY  CESTODES 

{Tape-worms;  Hydatid  Disease). 

Man  harbors  the  adult  parasites  in  the  small  intestine,  the  larval  forms 
in  the  muscles  and  solid  organs. 

I.  Intestinal  Cestodes;  Tape-worms. 

(a)  Tcmia  solium,  or  pork  tape-worm.  This  is  not  a  common  form  in 
this  country.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
When  mature  it  is  from  6  to  12  feet  in  length.  The  head  is  small,  round, 
not  so  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  provided  with  four  sucking  disks  and 
a  double  row  of  booklets;  hence  it  is  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
other  form  in  man,  the  armed  tape-worm.  To  the  head  succeeds  a  narrow, 
thread-like  neck,  then  the  segments,  or  proglottides,  as  they  are  called. 
The  segments  possess  both  male  and  female  generative  organs,  and  about 
every  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  becomes  mature  and  contains  ripe  ova.  The 
worm  attains  its  full  growth  in  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  months, 
after  which  time  the  segments  are  continuously  shed  and  appear  in  the 
stools.  The  segments  are  about  1  cm.  in  length  and  from  7  to  8  mm.  in 
breadth.  Pressed  between  glass  plates  the  uterus  is  seen  as  a  median  stem 
with  about  eight  to  fourteen  lateral  branches.  There  are  many  thousands  of 
ova  in  each  ripe  segment,  and  each  ovum  consists  of  a  firm  shell,  inside  of 
whicli  is  a  little  embryo,  provided  with  six  booklets.  The  segments  are 
continuously  passed,  and  if  the  ova  are  to  attain  furtJier  development  they 
must  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  either  of  a  pig,  or  of  man  himself.  The 
o<T^.sheIl8  are  digested,  the  six-hooked  embryos  become  free,  and  passing 
from  the  stomach  reach  various  parts  of  the  body  (the  liver,  muscles,  brain, 
or  eye),  where  they  develop  into  the  larva}  or  oysticerci.    A  hog  under  these 
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circumstances  is  said  to  be  measled,  and  the  cysticerci  are  spoken  of  m 
measles  or  bladder  worms. 

The  tctnia  solium  received  its  name  because  it  was  thought  to  exist  u 
a  solitary  parasite  in  the  bowel,  but  two  or  three  or  even  more  worms  miy 
occur. 

(b)  Tcenia  saginata  or  mediocanellata — ^the  unarmed  or  beef  tape-worm. 
This  is  a  longer  and  larger  parasite  than  the  Tcenia  soUutn.  It  is  certainlT 
the  common  tape-worm  of  this  country.  Of  scores  of  specimens  which  I 
have  examined  almost  all  were  of  this  variety.  According  to  B^renger- 
Ferand  it  has  spread  rapidly  in  western  Europe,  owing  probably  to  the 
importation  of  beef  and  live-stock  from  the  Mediterranean  basin.  It  niij 
attain  a  length  of  15  or  20  feet,  or  more.  The  head  is  large  in  comparisos 
with  that  of  the  Tcenia  solium,  and  measures  over  2  mm.  in  breadth.  It  if 
square-shaped  and  provided  with  four  large  sucking  disks,  but  there  are  no 
booklets.  The  ripe  segments  are  from  17  to  18  mm.  in  length,  and  from 
8  to  10  mm.  in  breadth.  The  uterus  consists  of  a  median  stem  with  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-five  lateral  branches,  which  are  given  off  more  dichoto- 
mously  than  in  the  Tcenia  solium.  The  ova  are  somewhat  larger,  and  the 
shell  is  thicker,  but  the  two  forms  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  their  ova. 
The  ripe  segments  are  passed  as  in  the  tcenia  solium,  and  are  ingested  bj 
cattle,  in  the  flesh  or  organs  of  which  the  eggs  develop  into  the  bladder 
worms  or  cysticerci. 

Of  other  forms  of  tape- worm  may  be  mentioned: 

(c)  Dipi/Uclium  caninum  {Tcenia  elliptica,  Tcenia  cucumerina).  A  small 
parasite  very  conmion  in  the  dog  and  occasionally  found  in  man;  the  larva 
develop  in  the  lice  and  fleas  of  the  dog. 

{d)  Jli/menolepsis  diminuia  (Tcenia  flaro-punctaia).  A  small  cestode  wis 
found  in  the  intestine  of  a  child  in  Boston,  and  has  since  been  met  with  in 
one  or  two  cases.  It  is  common  in  rats.  The  lan^ae  develop  in  Lepidoptem 
and  in  beetles. 

(e)  Hymenolepsis  nana  {Tcenia  nana)  occurs  not  infrequently  in  Italy; 
the  Davainra  Madagascariensis  {Taenia  Madagascariensis)  is  a  rare  form. 

{f)  Twnia  confusa,  a  new  species  described  by  Ward. 

(//)  Boiliriocephalus  Inius.  A  cestode  worm  found  only  in  certain  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  in  Japan. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  found  in  this  country  except  in  a  few 
imported  cases.  The  parasite  is  large  and  long,  measuring  from  25  to  30 
feet  or  more.  Its  head  is  dilTerent  from  that  of  the  taenia,  as  it  possesses 
two  lateral  grooves  or  pits  and  has  no  booklets.  The  lan-ae  develop  in  the 
jieriton.Tuni  and  muscles  of  the  i>ike  and  other  fish,  and  it  has  been  shown 
oxperiniontally  that  they  grow  into  tlie  adult  worm  when  eaten  by  man. 

Sjnuptonis. — Those  parasites  are  found  at  all  ages.  They  are  not 
uiiconinion  in  children  and  are  occasionally  found  in  sucklings.  W.  T. 
Plant  rvU'Tn  to  a  number  of  cases  in  children  under  two  years,  and  there  i? 
one  in  the  literature  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  tape-worm  was  found 
in  an  infant  five  days  old. 

The  parasites  may  cause  no  distur]»ance  and  are  rarely  dangerous.    A 
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knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  worm  is  generally  a  source  of  worry  and 
anxiety;  the  patient  may  have  considerable  distress  and  complain  of  ab- 
dominal pains,  nausea,  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  anaemia.  Occasionally  the 
appetite  is  ravenous.  In  women  and  in  nervous  patients  the  constitutional 
disturbance  may  be  considerable,  and  we  not  infrequently  see  great  mental 
depression  and  even  hypochondria.  Various  nervous  phenomena,  such  as 
chorea,  convulsions,  or  epilepsy,  are  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  parasites. 
Such  effects,  however,  are  very  rare.  The  Bothriocephalus  may  cause  a 
eevere  and  even  fatal  form  of  anaemia,  which  has  been  described  fully  in 
a  recent  monograph  by  Schaumann,  of  Helsingf  ors. 

The  diagnosis  is  never  doubtful.  The  presence  of  the  segments  is  dis- 
tinctive. The  ova,  too,  may  be  recognized  in  the  stools.  It  makes  but  little 
difference  as  to  the  form  of  tape-worm,  but  the  ripe  segments  of  the  Tcenia 
saginaia  are  larger  and  broader,  and  show  differences  in  the  generative 
system  as  already  mentioned. 

The  prophylaxis  is  most  important.  Careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  three  points.  First,  all  tape-worm  segments  should  be  burned.  They 
should  never  be  thrown  into  the  water-closet  or  outside;  secondly,  careful 
inspection  of  meat  at  the  abattoirs;  and  thirdly,  cooking  the  meat  suflS- 
ciently  to  kill  the  parasites. 

In  the  case  of  the  beef  measles,  the  distribution  of  the  parasites,  as 
given  by  Ostertag,  shows  that  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  much  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  other  parts — 360  times,  while  other  organs  were 
infected  but  55  times.  Sometimes  there  are  instances  of  general  infec- 
tion. Stiles  states  that  no  exact  statistics  have  been  published  for  this 
country.  In  Berlin  the  proportion  of  cattle  infected  in  1892-'93  was  about 
1  to  672.  Cold  storage  kills  the  cysticercus  usually  within  three  weeks. 
The  measles  are  more  readily  overlooked  in  beef  than  in  pork,  as  they  do 
not  present  such  an  opaque  white  color. 

In  the  examination  of  hogs  for  cysticerci  "  particular  stress  should  be 
laid  upon  the  tongue,  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  neck,  and  diaphragm  "  (Stiles).  They  may  be  seen  very  easily 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue.  American  hogs  are  comparatively 
free.  In  Prussia  one  hog  is  infected  in  about  every  637.  Specimens  have 
been  found  alive  twenty-nine  days  after  slaughtering.  In  the  examination 
of  1,000  hogs  in  Montreal,  Dr.  Clement  and  I  found  76  instances  of  cysti- 
cercL  For  full  details  with  reference  to  the  inspection  of  meat  for  animal 
parasites,  the  practitioner  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Stiles,  in  Bulletin 
No.  19,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1898. 

Treatment. — For  two  days  prior  to  the  administration  of  the  reme- 
dies the  patient  should  take  a  very  light  diet  and  have  the  bowels  moved 
occasionally  by  a  saline  cathartic.  The  practitioner  has  the  choice  of  a 
large  number  of  drugs.  As  a  rule,  the  male  fern  acts  promptly  and  well. 
The  ethereal  extract,  in  2-drachm  doses,  may  be  given  fasting,  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  by  a  brisk  purgative.  This  usually 
succeeds  in  bringing  away  a  large  portion,  but  not  always  the  entire  worm. 

A  combination  of  the  remedies  is  sometimes  very  effective.  An  in- 
fusion is  made  of  pomegranate  root,  half  an  ounce;  pumpkin  seeds,  1 
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ounce;  powdered  ergot,  a  drachm;  and  boiling  water,  10  ounces.  To  tn 
emulsion  of  the  male  fern  (a  drachm  of  ethereal  extract),  made  with  actdt 
powder,  2  minims  of  croton  oil  are  added.  The  patient  should  have  hid 
a  low  diet  the  previous  day  and  have  taken  a  dose  of  salts  in  the  evening. 
The  emulsion  and  infusion  are  mixed  and  taken  fasting  at  nine  in  the 
morning. 

The  pomegranate  root  is  a  very  efficient  remedy,  and  may  be  given  u 
an  infusion  of  the  bark,  3  ounces  of  which  may  be  macerated  in  10  ounces 
of  water  and  then  reduced  to  one  half  by  evaporation.  The  entire  quan- 
tity is  then  taken  in  divided  doses.  It  occasionally  produces  colic,  but  i3 
a  very  effective  remedy.  The  active  principle  of  the  root,  pelletierine,  ii 
now  much  employed.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  6  to  8  or  even  10  grains,  with 
a  little  tannin  (grs.  v)  in  sweetened  water,  and  is  followed  in  an  hour  by  t 
purge. 

Pumpkin  seeds  are  sometimes  very  efficient.  Three  or  4  ounces  should 
be  carefully  bruised  and  then  macerated  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  and 
the  entire  quantity  taken  and  followed  in  an  hour  by  a  purge.  Of  other 
remedies,  koosso,  turpentine  in  ounce  doses  in  honey,  and  kamala  may  be 
mentioned. 

Unless  the  head  is  brought  away,  the  parasite  continues  to  grow,  and 
within  a  few  montlis  the  segments  again  appear.  Some  instances  are 
extraordinarily  obstinate.  Doubtless  almost  everything  depends  upon  the 
exposure  of  the  worm.  The  head  and  neck  may  be  thoroughly  protected 
beneath  the  valvute  conniventes,  in  which  case  the  remedies  may  not  act. 
Owing  to  its  armature  the  taenia  solium  is  more  difficult  to  expel.  It  is 
probable  that  no  degree  of  peristalsis  could  dislodge  the  head,  and  unless 
the  worm  is  killed  it  does  not  let  go  its  extraordinarily  firm  hold  on  the 
mucous  membrane.  If  warm  water  be  put  in  the  commode  the  worm  is  less 
likely  to  contract  and  be  broken. 

II.  Visceral  Cestodes. 

TMicreas  adult  taeniae  may  give  rise  to  little  or  no  disturbance,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  prove  directly  fatal,  the  affections  caused  by  the  larvae  or  immature 
forms  in  the  solid  organs  are  serious  and  important.  There  are  two  chief 
cestode  larvae  known  to  frequent  man  (a)  the  Cysticercus  celluloses,  the 
larva  of  the  Tcpnia  solium,  and  (b)  the  Echinococcus,  the  larva  of  the  Tcpnia 
echinococcus.  The  Cysticercus  tcvnicB  saginatce  has  been  found  only  two  or 
three  times  in  man. 

I.  Cysticercus  oellulosSB. — When  man  accidentally  takes  into  his  stom- 
ach the  ripe  ova  of  Tcpnia  solium  he  is  liable  to  become  the  intermediate 
host,  a  part  usually  ])layed  for  this  tape-worm  by  the  pig.  This  accident 
may  occur  in  an  individual  the  subject  of  Tcpnia  solium,  in  which  case  the 
mature  ]>rop:lot tides  either  thomselvos  wander  into  the  stomach  or,  what 
is  more  likely,  are  forced  into  the  or^an  in  attacks  of  prolonged  vomiting. 
Of  course  the  accidental  iufrostion  from  the  outside  of  a  few  ova  is  quite 
possi1)le,  and  the  liability  of  infection  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in 
handling  the  segments  of  the  worm. 
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The  symptoms  depend  entirely  upon  the  number  of  ova  ingested  and 
the  localities  reached.  In  the  hog  the  cysticerci  produce  very  little  dis- 
turbance. The  muscles,  the  connective  tissue,  and  the  brain  may  be  swarm- 
ing with  the  measles,  as  they  are  called,  and  yet  the  nutrition  is  maintained 
jmd  the  animal  does  not  appear  to  be  seriously  incommoded.  In  the  in- 
vafiion  period,  if  large  numbers  of  the  parasites  are  taken,  there  is,  in  all 
probability,  constitutional  disturbance;  certainly  this  is  seen  in  the  calf, 
when  fed  with  the  ripe  segments  of  Tcenia  saginata. 

In  man  a  few  cysticerci  lodged  beneath  the  skin  or  in  the  muscles  may 
•cause  no  damage,  and  in  time  the  larvae  die  and  become  calcified.  They 
are  occasionally  found  in  dissection  subjects  or  in  post  mortems  as  ovoid 
white  bodies  in  the  muscles  or  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  this  country  they 
^re  very  rare.  I  have  seen  but  one  instance  in  my  post-mortem  experience. 
Depending  on  the  number  and  the  locality  specially  affected,  the  symptoms 
may  be  grouped  into  general,  cerebro-spinal,  and  ocular.  In  155  cases  com- 
piled by  Stiles,  the  parasite  in  117  was  found  in  the  brain,  in  32  in  the 
muscles,  in  9  in  the  heart,  in  3  in  the  lungs,  subcutaneously  in  5,  in  the  liver 
in  2. 

(1)  General — As  a  rule  the  invasion  of  the  larvae  in  man,  unless  in  very 
large  numbers,  does  not  cause  very  definite  symptoms.  It  occasionally 
happens,  however,  that  a  striking  picture  is  produced.  For  instance, 
a  patient  was  admitted  to  my  wards  very  stiflf  and  helpless,  so  much  so 
that  he  had  to  be  assisted  upstairs  and  into  bed.  He  complained  of  numb- 
ness and  tingling  in  the  extremities  and  general  weakness,  so  that  at  first 
he  was  thought  to  have  a  peripheral  neuritis.  At  the  examination,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  painful  subcutaneous  nodules  were  discovered,  which 
proved  on  excision  to  be  the  cysticerci.  Altogether  75  could  be  felt  sub- 
-cutaneously,  and  from  the  soreness  and  stiffness  they  probably  existed  in 
large  numbers  in  the  muscles.  There  were  none  in  his  eyes,  and  he  had 
no  symptoms  pointing  to  brain  lesions. 

(2)  CerehrO'Spinal — Remarkable  symptoms  may  result  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cysticerci  in  the  brain  and  cord.  In  the  silent  region  they  may 
be  abundant  without  producing  any  symptoms.  I  have  in  my  possession 
the  brain  of  a  pig  containing  scores  of  "  measles,*'  yet  the  animal  in  the 
few  moments  in  which  I  saw  it  just  prior  to  death  did  not  present  any 
symptoms  to  attract  attention.  In  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  the  cysti- 
-cerci  may  attain  a  considerable  size,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  regions  in 
which  they  are  unrestrained  in  their  growth,  as  in  the  peritonaeum,  the 
bladder-like  body  grows  freely.  When  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  remarkable 
irritative  symptoms  may  be  produced.  In  1884  I  saw  with  Friedliinder  in 
Berlin  a  case  from  Riess's  wards  in  which  during  life  there  had  been  symp- 
toms of  diabetes  and  anomalous  nervous  symptoms.  Post  mortem,  the 
cysticercus  was  found  beneath  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  pressing  upon  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

(3)  Ocular. — Since  von  Graefe  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  cysti- 
cercus in  the  vitreous  humor  many  cases  have  been  placed  on  record,  and 
it  is  a  condition  easily  recognized  by  oculists. 

Except  in  the  eye,  the  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  made;  when  the  cysti- 
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cerci  are  subcutaneous,  one  may  be  excised.  It  is  possible  that  when 
numerous  throughout  the  muscles  they  may  be  seen  under  the  tongue,  in 
which  situation  they  may  exist  in  the  pig  in  numbers. 

II.  Echinoooocus  Disease. — The  hydatid  worms  or  echinococci  are  the 
larvae  of  the  Tcmia  echinococcus  of  the  dog.  This  is  a  tiny  cestode  not 
more  than  4  or  5  mm.  in  length,  consisting  of  only  three  or  four  segment 
of  which  the  terminal  one  alone  is  mature,  and  has  a  length  of  about  2  mm. 
and  a  breadth  of  0.6  mm.  The  head  is  small  and  provided  \rith  four  rock- 
ing disks  and  a  rostellum  with  a  double  row  of  booklets.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  parasite  in  the  dog.  Cobbold  states  that  he  has  never  met  with 
a  natural  specimen  in  England.  Leidy  had  not  one  in  his  large  collection. 
I  have  not  met  with  an  instance  in  this  country;  Curtice,  of  Washington, 
found  it  once  in  an  American  dog.  The  only  specimens  in  my  cabinet  I 
procured  experimentally  by  feeding  a  dog  with  echinococcus  cysts  from  in 
ox.  The  worms  are  so  small  that  they  may  be  readily  overlooked,  since 
they  form  small  white,  thread-like  bodies  closely  adherent  among  the  villi 
of  the  small  intestines.  The  ripe  segment  contains  about  5,000  eggs, 
which  attain  their  development  in  the  solid  organs  of  various  animalf, 
particularly  the  hog  and  ox,  more  rarely  the  horse  and  the  sheep.  In  some 
countries  man  is  a  common  intermediate  host,  owing  to  the  accidental 
ingestion  of  the  ova. 

Development. — The  little  six-hooked  embryo,  freed  from  the  eggdiell 
by  digestion,  burrows  through  the  intestinal  wall  and  reaches  the  perito- 
neal cavity  or  the  muscles;  it  may  enter  the  portal  vessels  and  be  carried  to 
the  liver.  It  may  enter  the  systemic  vessels,  and,  passing  the  pulmonan 
capillaries,  as  it  is  protoplasmic  and  elastic,  may  reach  the  brain  or  other 
parts.  Once  having  reached  its  destination,  it  undergoes  the  following 
changes:  The  booklets  disappear  and  the  little  embryo  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  small  cyst  which  presents  two  distinct  layers — an  external, 
laminated,  cuticular  membrane  or  capsule,  and  an  internal,  granular,  par- 
enchymatous layer,  the  endocyst.  The  little  cyst  or  vesicle  contains  a 
clear  fluid.  There  is  more  or  less  reaction  in  the  neighboring  tissues,  and 
the  cyst  in  time  has  a  fibrous  investment.  When  this  primary  cyst  or 
vesicle  has  attained  a  certain  size,  buds  develop  from  the  parenchymatons 
layer,  which  are  gradually  converted  into  cysts,  presenting  a  structure  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  original  cyst,  namely,  an  elastic  chitinous  membrane 
lined  with  a  granular  parenchymatous  layer.  These  secondary  or  daughter 
cysts  are  at  first  connected  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  primary 
cyst,  but  are  soon  set  free.  In  this  way  the  parent  cyst  as  it  grows  may 
contain  a  dozen  or  more  daughter  cysts.  Inside  these  daughter  cysts  a  simi- 
lar process  may  occur,  and  from  buds  in  the  walls  granddaughter  cysts  are 
developed.  From  the  granular  layer  of  the  parent  and  daughter  cysts  bud? 
arise  which  develoj)  into  brood  capsules.  From  the  lining  membrane  the 
little  outgrowths  arise  and  gradually  develop  into  bodies  known  as  scolicee, 
which  represent  in  reality  the  head  of  the  Tcpnia  echinococcus  and  present 
four  sucking  disks  and  a  circle  of  booklets.  Each  scolex  is  capable  when 
transferred  to  the  intestines  of  a  dog  of  developing  into  an  adult  tape-worm. 
The  difference  between  the  ovum  of  an  ordinary  tape-worm,  such  as  ihB 
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Tctnia  solium,  and  the  Tasnia  ecMnococcus  is  in  this  way  very  striking.  In 
the  former  case  the  ovum  develops  into  a  single  larva — the  Cysticercus  cellu- 
losm — whereas  the  egg  of  the  Tcenia  echinococcus  develops  into  a  cyst  which 
is  capable  of  multiplying  enormously  and  from  the  lining  membrane  of 
which  millions  of  larval  tape-worms  develop.  Ordinarily  in  man  the  de- 
yelopment  of  the  echinococcus  takes  place  as  above  mentioned  and  by 
an  endogenous  form  in  which  the  secondary  and  tertiary  cysts  are  con- 
tained within  the  primary;  but  in  animals  the  formation  may  be  different, 
as  the  buds  from  the  primary  cyst  penetrate  between  the  layers  and  develop 
externally,  forming  the  exogenous  variety.  A  third  form  is  the  multilocular 
echinococcus,  in  which  from  the  primary  cysts  buds  develop  which  are  cut 
off  completely  and  are  surrounded  by  thick  capsules  of  a  connective  tissue, 
which  join  together  and  ultimately  form  a  hard  mass  represented  by 
strands  of  connective  tissue  enclosing  alveolar  spaces  about  the  size  of  peas 
or  a  little  larger.  In  these  spaces  are  found  the  remnants  of  the  echinococ- 
cus cyst,  occasionally  the  scolices  or  booklets,  but  they  are  often  sterile. 

The  fluid  is  limpid,  non-albuminous;  specific  gravity  1.005  to  1.009, 
occasionally  higher.  It  may  contain  sugar  and  succinic  acid,  and  after 
repeated  tapping  of  the  cyst,  albumin.  When  not  degenerated,  the  hydatid 
heads  or  the  characteristic  booklets  are  found  in  the  contents  of  the  cyst. 

Changes  in  the  Cyst — It  is  not  known  definitely  how  long  the  echino- 
coccus remains  alive,  but  it  probably  lives  many  years — ^according  to  some 
authors  as  long  as  twenty  years.  The  most  common  change  is  death  and 
the  gradual  inspissation  of  the  contents  and  conversion  of  the  cyst  into  a 
mass  containing  putty-like  or  granular  material  which  may  be  partially 
calcified.  Renmants  of  the  chitinous  cyst  wall  or  booklets  may  be  founds 
These  obsolete  hydatid  cysts  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  liver.  A 
more  serious  termination  is  rupture,  which  may  take  place  into  a  serous  sac, 
or  perforation  may  take  place  externally,  when  the  cysts  are  discharged,  as 
into  the  bronchi  or  alimentary  canal  or  urinary  passages.  More  unfa- 
vorable are  the  instances  in  which  rupture  occurs  into  the  bile-passages  or 
into  the  inferior  cava.  Recovery  may  follow  the  rupture  and  discharge  of 
the  hydatids  externally.  Sudden  death  has  been  known  to  follow  the 
rupture.  A  third  and  very  serious  mode  of  termination  is  suppuration, 
which  may  occur  spontaneously  or  follow  rupture  and  is  found  most  fre- 
quently in  the  liver.  Large  abscesses  may  be  formed  which  contain  the 
hydatid  membranes. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Echinococcus. — The  disease  prevails  most 
extensively  in  those  countries  in  which  man  is  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  dog,  particularly  when,  as  in  Australia,  the  dogs  are  used  for 
herding  sheep,  the  animal  in  which  the  larval  form  of  the  Tcenia  echinococcus 
is  most  often  found.  In  Iceland  the  cases  are  very  numerous.  In  Europe 
the  disease  is  not  uncommon.  In  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country  it  is 
rare,  and  a  majority  of  the  cases  are  in  foreigners.  Statistics  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  in  America  have  been  published  by  Osier  (1882),  Som- 
mer  (1895-'96),  and  by  Lyon  (1902),  who  has  collected  241  eases.  Of  these, 
136  cases  were  in  foreigners;  in  92  the  nationality  was  not  stated;  10  were 
negroes;  2  Canadians,  and  only  1  a  native  American.     Fifty-six  eases  oc- 
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curred  in  Manitoba^  in  which  province  there  is  a  large  settlement  of  Ice- 
landers, who  have  brought  the  disease  with  them.  Only  one  instance  ii 
Jmown  in  a  Canadian-bom  offspring  of  an  Icelandic  emigrant. 

Distrihuiinn  in  the  Body. — Of  1634  cases  comprised  in  the  statistics  of 
Davaino,  Booker,  Finsen,  and  Neisser,  the  parasite  existed  in  the  liver  in 
820;  in  the  hing  or  pleura  in  137;  in  the  abdominal  organs,  including  th* 
kidneys,  bladder,  and  genitalia,  in  334;  in  the  nervous  system  in  122;  in  the 
circulatory  system  in  42;  in  other  organs  179.  Of  the  241  eases  in  Lyon'* 
series  in  this  country  the  liver  was  the  seat  in  177,  and  the  omentum,  peri- 
toneal cavity,  and  mesentery  in  5.  In  11  cases  cysts  were  passed  per  rectum, 
in  7  cases  cj'sts  or  booklets  were  expectorated,  and  in  2  cases  passed  per 
urethram. 

Symptoms. — (a)  Hydatids  of  tlie  Liver. — Small  cysts  may  cause  no 
disturbance;  large  and  growing  cysts  produce  signs  of  tumor  of  the  liver 
with  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ.  Naturally  the  physical  signs 
•depend  much  upon  the  situation  of  the  growth.  Near  the  anterior  sur- 
face in  the  epigastric  region  the  tumor  may  form  a  distinct  prominence 
and  have  a  tense,  firm  feeling,  sometimes  with  fluctuation.  A  not  infre- 
quent situation  is  to  the  left  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  the  resulting  tu- 
mor pushing  up  the  heart  and  causing  an  extensive  area  of  dulness  in  the 
lower  sternal  and  left  hypochondriac  regions.  In  the  right  lobe,  if  the 
tumor  is  on  the  posterior  surface,  the  enlargement  of  the  organ  is  chiefly 
upward  into  the  pleura  and  the  vertical  area  of  dulness  in  the  posterior 
^xillar>'  line  is  increased.  Superficial  cysts  may  give  what  is  known  as  the 
hydatid  fremitus.  If  the  tumor  is  palpated  lightly  with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  and  percussed  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  right,  there  is 
felt  a  vibration  or  trembling  movement  which  persists  for  a  certain  time. 
It  is  not  always  present,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
hydatid  tumors  or  is  due,  as  Briangon  held,  to  the  collision  of  the  daugh- 
ter cysts.  Ver}'  large  cysts  are  accompanied  by  feelings  of  pressure  or 
dragging  in  the  hepatic  region,  sometimes  actual  pain.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  is  at  first  good  and  the  nutrition  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
ierfered  with.  Unless  some  of  the  accidents  already  referred  to  occur,  the 
symptoms  indeed  may  be  trifling  and  due  only  to  the  pressure  or  weight 
of  the  tumor. 

Su])piiration  of  the  cyst  changes  the  clinical  picture  into  one  of  pysemia. 
Tliere  are  rigors,  sweats,  more  or  less  jaundice,  and  rapid  loss  of  weight. 
Perforation  may  occur  into  the  stomach,  colon,  pleura,  bronchi,  or  exter- 
nally, and  in  some  instances  recovery  has  taken  place.  Perforation  into 
the  ]>erioardiuni  and  inferior  vena  cava  is  fatal.  In  the  latter  case  the 
daughter  cysts  have  been  found  in  the  heart,  plugging  the  tricuspid  ori- 
fice and  the  pulnionar^'  arterv'.  Perforation  of  the  bile-passages  causes 
intonjie  janndioo,  and  may  lead  to  suppurative  cholangitis. 

An  interesting  symptom  connected  with  the  rupture  of  hydatid  cysts 
is  the  (Icvolopnient  of  urticaria,  which  may  also  follow  aspiration  of  the 
cysts.  Brie^ror  ha?  separated  a  highly  toxic  material  from  the  fluid,  and  to 
it  the  symptoms  of  ]>oisoning  may  ])e  due. 

Dinf/tin.'ii.^. — Cysts  of  moderate  size  may  exist  without  producing  symp- 
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toms.  Large  multiple  echinococci  may  cause  great  enlargement  with 
irregularity  of  the  outline,  and  such  a  condition  persisting  for  any  time 
with  retention  of  the  health  and  strength  suggests  hydatid  disease.  An 
irregular,  painless  enlargement,  particularly  in  the  left  lobe,  or  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large,  smooth,  fluctuating  tumor  of  the  epigastric  region  is  also 
Tery  suggestive,  and  in  this  situation,  when  accessible  to  palpation,  it 
^ves  a  sensation  of  a  smooth  elastic  growth  and  possibly  also  the  hydatid 
tremor.  When  suppuration  occurs  the  clinical  picture  is  really  that  of 
Jibscess,  and  only  the  existence  of  previous  enlargement  of  the  liver  with 
good  health  would  point  to  the  fact  that  the  suppuration  was  associated 
with  hydatids.  Syphilis  may  produce  irregular  enlargement  without  much 
disturbance  in  the  health,  sometimes  also  a  very  definite  tumor  in  the 
•epigastric  region,  but  this  is  usually  firm  and  not  fluctuating.  The  clinical 
features  may  simulate  cancer  very  closely.  In  a  case  which  I  reported  the 
liver  was  greatly  enlarged  and  there  were  many  nodular  tumors  in  the 
jibdomen.  The  post  mortem  showed  enormous  suppurating  hydatid  cysts 
in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  which  had  perforated  the  stomach  in  two 
places  and  also  the  duodenum.  The  omentum,  mesentery,  and  pelvis  also 
contained  numerous  cysts.  As  a  rule,  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease 
would  suffice  to  separate  it  clearly  from  cancer.  Dilatation  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  hydronephrosis  have  both  been  mistaken  for  hydatid  disease. 
In  the  former  the  mobility  of  the  tumor,  its  shape,  and  the  mucoid  char- 
acter of  the  contents  suffice  for  the  diagnosis.  In  some  instances  of  hydro- 
nephrosis only  the  exploratory  puncture  could  distinguish  between  the 
ijonditions.  More  frequent  is  the  mistake  of  confounding  a  hydatid  cyst 
of  the  right  lobe  pushing  up  the  pleura  \^'ith  pleural  effusion  of  the  right 
side.  The  heart  may  be  dislocated,  the  liver  depressed,  and  dulness,  feeble 
breathing,  and  diminished  fremitus  are  present  in  both  conditions.  Fre- 
richs  lays  stress  upon  the  different  character  of  the  line  of  dulness;  in  the 
echinococcus  cyst  the  upper  limit  presents  a  curved  line,  the  maximum 
of  which  is  usually  in  the  scapular  region.  Suppurative  pleurisy  may  be 
caused  by  the  perforation  of  the  cyst.  If  adhesions  result,  the  perforation 
takes  place  into  the  lung,  and  fragments  of  the  cysts  or  small  daughter 
cysts  may  ]ye  coughed  up.  For  diagnostic  purposes  the  exploratory  punc- 
ture should  be  used.  As  stated,  the  fluid  is  usually  perfectly  clear  or  slightly 
opalescent,  the  reaction  is  neutral,  and  the  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.005 
to  1.009.  It  is  non-albuminous,  but  contains  chlorides  and  sometimes  traces 
of  sugar.  Booklets  may  be  found  either  in  the  clear  fiuid  or  in  the  sup- 
purating cysts.  They  are  sometimes  absent,  however,  as  the  cyst  may  be 
sterile. 

(b)  Echinococcus  of  the  Respiratory  System. — Of  809  cases  of  single 
hydatid  cyst  collected  by  Thomas  in  Australia,  the  lung  was  affected  in 
134  cases.  The  lan-ae  may  develop  primarily  in  the  pleura  and  attain  a 
large  size.  The  symptoms  are  at  first  those  of  compression  of  the  lung 
and  dislocation  of  the  heart.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  fluid  in  the 
pleura  and  the  condition  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
effusion.  The  line  of  dulness  may  be  quite  irregular.  As  in  the  echino- 
coccus of  the  liver,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  may  be  excellent 
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in  spite  of  the  existence  of  extensive  disease.  Pleurisy  is  rarely  excitei 
The  cysts  may  become  inflamed  and  perforate  the  chest  wall-  Carj*  and  Lnm 
have  analyzed  40  cases  of  primary  echinococcus  cyst  of  the  pleura;  dettk 
results  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  from  the  toxaemia  following  the  rupmre 
and  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  or  from  the  sepsis  following  suppun- 
tion. 

Echinococci  occur  more  frequently  in  the  lung  than  in  the  pleura.  If 
small,  they  may  exist  for  some  time  without  causing  serious  symptoouL 
In  their  growth  they  compress  the  lung  and  sooner  or  later  lead  to  inflam- 
matory processes,  often  to  gangrene,  and  the  formation  of  cavities  which 
connect  \*ith  the  bronchi.  Fragments  of  membrane  or  small  cysts  may  be 
expectorated.  Haemorrhage  is  not  infrequent.  Perforation  into  the  pleon 
with  empyema  is  common.  A  majority  of  the  cases  are  regarded  during 
life  as  either  phthisis  or  gangrene,  and  it  is  only  the  detection  of  the  char- 
acteristic membranes  or  the  booklets  which  leads  to  the  diagnosis.  The 
condition  is  usually  fatal;  only  a  few  cases  have  recovered.  Of  the  85 
American  cases,  in  6  the  cysts  occurred  in  the  lung  or  pleura. 

(c)  Echinococcus  of  the  Kidneys. — ^In  the  collected  statistics  refeired 
to  above  the  genito-urinary  system  comes  second  as  the  seat  of  hydatid 
disease,  though  here  the  affection  is  rare  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
liver.  Of  the  85  American  cases,  there  were  only  3  in  which  tlie  kidneys 
or  bladder  were  involved.  The  kidney  may  be  converted  into  an  enonnouF 
cyst  resembling  a  hydronephrosis. 

The  diagnosis  is  only  possible  by  puncture  and  examination  of  the 
fluid.  The  cyst  may  perforate  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  portions 
of  the  membrane  or  cysts  may  be  discharged  with  the  urine,  sometimes 
producing  renal  colic.  I  have  reported  a  case  in  which  for  many  months 
the  patient  passed  at  intervals  numbers  of  small  cysts  with  the  urine.  The 
general  health  was  little  if  at  all  disturbed,  except  by  the  attacks  of  coUc 
during  the  passage  of  the  parasites. 

{d)  Echinococcus  of  the  Nervous  System. — In  this  country  very  few  in- 
stances have  occurred  in  the  brain.  One  or  two  reports  indicate  clearly 
that  the  common  cystic  disease  of  the  choroidal  plexuses  has  been  mistaken 
for  hydatids.  Davies  Thomas,  of  Australia,  has  tabulated  97  cases,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  Cysticercus  ceUulosce.  According  to  his  statistics,  the  cyst 
is  more  common  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  and  is  most  frequent 
in  the  cerebrum. 

Tlie  symptoms  are  very  indefinite,  as  a  rule,  being  those  of  tumor. 
Persistent  headache,  convulsions,  either  limited  or  general,  and  gradually 
develo])ing  blindness  have  been  prominent  features  in  many  cases. 

Multllocular  Echinococcus. — This  form  merits  a  brief  separate  descrip- 
tion, as  it  differs  so  remarkably  from  the  usual  type  of  the  disease.  It  has 
been  met  with  only  in  Bavaria,  TViirtemberg,  the  adjacent  districts  of 
Switzerlaiul,  and  in  the  Tyrol.  Possett  has  reported  13  cases  from  von 
Kokiiansky's  clinic  at  Innsbruck.  In  this  country  two  cases  have  been 
reported,  both  in  Germans.  Delafield  and  Prudden's  patient  had  been  here 
five  years,  and  for  a  year  before  his  death  had  been  jaundiced.  A  fluctuat- 
ing tumor  was  found  in  the  right  flank,  apparently  connected  with  the 
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liver.  This  was  opened,  and  death  followed  from  haemorrhage.  In  Oer- 
teVs  ease  the  patient  had  lived  here  ten  years.  He  was  deeply  jaundiced, 
and  had  a  tumor  mass  at  the  right  border  of  the  liver,  which  was  enlarged. 
Dr.  Bacon,  Jr.,  resected  a  cyst  from  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The 
primary  tumor  presents  irregularly  formed  cavities  separated  from  each 
other  by  strands  of  connective  tissue,  and  lined  with  the  echinococcus 
membrane.  The  cavities  are  filled  with  a  gelatinous  material,  so  that  the 
tumor  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  alveolar  colloid  cancer.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  special  form  of  taenia  echinococcus  represents  the 
adult  type  of  this  peculiar  parasite.  This  form  is  almost  exclusively 
oonfined  to  the  liver,  and  the  symptoms  resemble  more  those  of  tumor  or 
cirrhosis.  The  liver  is,  as  a  rule,  enlarged  and  smooth,  not  irregular  as 
in  presence  of  the  ordinary  echinococcus.  Jaundice  is  a  common  symptom. 
The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  there  is  progressive  emaciation,  and  toward 
the  close  haemorrhages  are  common. 

Treatment  of  Echinoooocus  Disease. — Medicines  are  of  no 
avail.  Post-mortem  reports  show  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
the  parasite  dies  and  the  cyst  becomes  harmless.  Operative  measures  should 
be  resorted  to  when  the  cyst  is  large  or  troublesome.  The  simple  aspira- 
tion of  the  contents  has  been  successful  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  as 
it  is  not  in  any  way  dangerous,  it  may  be  tried  before  the  more  radical 
procedure  of  incision  and  evacuation  of  the  cysts.  Suppuration  has  oc- 
casionally followed  the  puncture.  Injections  into  the  sac  should  not  be 
practised.  With  modem  methods  surgeons  now  open  and  evacuate  the 
echinococcus  cysts  with  great  boldness,  and  the  Australian  records,  which 
are  the  most  numerous  and  important  on  this  subject,  show  that  recovery 
is  the  rule  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  Suppurative  cysts  in  the 
liver  should  be  treated  as  abscess.  Naturally  the  outlook  is  less  favorable. 
The  practical  treatment  of  hydatid  disease  has  been  greatly  advanced 
by  Australian  surgeons.  The  works  of  the  Australian  physicians  James 
Graham  and  Thomas  may  be  consulted  for  interesting  details  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 


VI.    PARASITIC   ARACHNIDA. 

(1)  Pentastomes. — (a)  Linguatula  rhinaria  (Pentastoma  tcenioides)  has 
a  somewhat  lancet-shaped  body,  the  female  being  from  3  to  4  inches  in 
length,  the  male  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  body  is  tapering  and  marked 
by  numerous  rings.  The  adult  worm  infests  the  frontal  sinuses  and  nostrils 
of  the  dog,  more  rarely  of  the  horse.  The  larval  form,  which  is  known  as 
the  Linguatula  serrata  (Pentastomum  denticulatum),  is  seen  in  the  internal 
organs,  particularly  the  liver,  but  has  also  been  found  in  the  kidney.  The 
adult  worm  has  been  found  in  the  nostril  of  man,  but  is  very  rare  and 
seldom  occasions  any  inconvenience.  The  larvae  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, particularly  in  parts  of  Germany. 

(b)  The  Porocephahis  constridns  (Penfastomnm  constridum),  which  is 
about  the  length  of  half  an  inch,  with  twenty-three  rings  on  the  abdomen, 
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was  found  by  Aitken  in  the  liver  and  lungs  of  a  soldier  of  a  West  Indian 
regiment. 

The  parasite  is  very  rare  in  this  country.  Flint  refers  to  a  Missouri 
case  in  which  from  75  to  100  of  the  parasites  were  expectorated.  The 
liver  was  enlarged  and  the  parasites  probably  occupied  this  region.  In 
1869  I  saw  a  specimen  which  had  been  passed  with  the  urine  by  a  patient 
of  James  H.  Richardson,  of  Toronto. 

(2)  Demodex  (Aoarus)  follicolorum  (var.  hominis). — A  minute  pan- 
site,  from  0.3  mm.  to  0.4  mm.  in  length,  which  lives  in  the  sebaceous  folli- 
cles, particularly  of  the  face.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  produces  any  symp- 
toms. Possibly  when  in  large  numbers  they  may  excite  inflammation  of 
the  follicles,  leading  to  acne. 

(3)  Sarcoptes  (Acarus)  soabiei  {Itch  Insect), — This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  arachnid  parasites,  as  it  produces  troublesome  and  distressing 
skin  eruptions.  The  male  is  0.23  mm.  in  length  and  0.19  mm.  in  breadth; 
the  female  is  0.45  mm.  in  length  and  0.35  nun.  in  width.  The  female  can 
be  seen  readily  with  the  naked  eye  and  has  a  pearly-white  color.  It  is  not 
so  common  a  parasite  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  in  Europe. 

The  insect  lives  in  a  small  burrow,  about  1  cm.  in  length,  which  it  makes 
for  itself  in  the  epidermis.  At  the  end  of  this  burrow  the  female  Uvea. 
The  male  is  seldom  found.  The  chief  seat  of  the  parasite  is  in  the  fold* 
where  the  skin  is  most  delicate,  as  in  the  web  between  the  fingers  and  toes, 
the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  axilla,  and  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  The  head 
and  face  are  rarely  involved.  The  lesions  which  result  from  the  presence 
of  the  itch  insect  are  very  numerous  and  result  largely  from  the  irritation 
of  the  scratching.  The  commonest  is  a  papular  and  vesicular  rash,  or,  in 
children,  an  ecthymatous  eruption.  The  irritation  and  pustulation  which 
follow  the  scratching  may  completely  destroy  the  burrows,  but  in  typical 
cases  there  is  rarely  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  is  simple.  It  should  consist  of  warm  baths  with  a  thor- 
ough use  of  a  soft  soap,  after  which  the  skin  should  be  anointed  with  sul- 
phur ointment,  which  in  the  case  of  children  should  be  diluted.  An  oint- 
ment of  naphthol  (drachm  to  the  ounce)  is  very  eificacious. 

(4)  Leptus  autunmalls  (Harvest  Bug). — This  reddish -colored  parasite, 
about  half  a  millimetre  in  size,  is  often  found  in  large  numbers  in  fields 
and  in  gardens.  They  attach  themselves  to  animals  and  man  with  their 
sharp  proboscides,  and  the  booklets  of  their  legs  produce  a  great  deal  of 
irritation.  They  are  most  frequently  found  on  the  legs.  They  are  readily 
destroyed  by  sulphur  ointment  or  corrosive-sublimate  lotions. 

Several  varieties  of  ticks  are  occasionally  found  on  man — the  Ixodes 
ririnus  and  the  Dermacentor  americaniis,  which  are  met  with  in  horsefr 
and  oxen. 

VII.    PARASITIC    INSECTS. 

(1)  Pediculi  (Phfhiriasis:  PefUnilnsis). — There  are  three  varieties  of  the 
body  lonsc.  which  are  found  only  in  persons  of  uncleanly  habits. 

Pedirulus  capitis. — The  male  is  from  1  to  1.5  mm.  in  length  and  the 
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female  nearly  2  mm.  The  color  varies  somewhat  with  the  different  racea 
of  men.  It  is  light  gray  with  a  black  margin  in  the  European,  and  very 
much  darker  in  the  negro  and  Chinese.  They  are  oviparous,  and  the  female 
lays  about  sixty  eggs,  which  mature  in  a  week.  The  ova  are  attached  to 
the  hairs,  and  can  be  readily  seen  as  white  specks,  known  popularly  as  nits. 
The  symptoms  are  irritation  and  itching  of  the  scalp.  When  numerous 
the  insects  may  excite  an  eczema  or  a  pustular  dermatitis,  which  causes 
crusts  and  scabs,  particularly  at  the  back  of  the  head.  In  the  most  extreme 
cases  the  hair  becomes  tangled  in  these  crusts  and  matted  together,  form- 
ing at  the  occiput  a  firm  mass  which  is  known  as  plica  polonica,  as  it  was^ 
not  infrequent  among  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Poland. 

Pediculus  corporis  (vestimentorum), — This  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  head  louse.  It  lives  on  the  clothing,  and  in  sucking  the  blood  causes^ 
minute  hsemorrhagic  specks,  which  are  very  common  about  the  neck,  back,, 
and  abdomen.  The  irritation  of  the  bites  may  cause  urticaria,  and  the 
scratching  is  usually  in  linear  lines.  In  long-standing  cases,  particularly 
in  old  dissipated  characters,  the  skin  becomes  rough  and  greatly  pigmented, 
a  condition  which  has  been  termed  the  vagabond's  disease — morbus  errorum. 
— and  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  bronzing  of  Addison's  disease. 

Phihirius  pttbis  differs  somewhat  from  the  other  forms,  and  is  found 
in  the  parts  of  the  body  covered  with  short  hairs,  as  the  pubes;  more  rarely 
the  axilla  and  eyebrows. 

The  taches  lUuatres  are  stated  by  French  writers  to  be  excited  by  thfr 
irritation  of  pediculi. 

Treatment. — For  the  Pediculus  capitis,  when  the  condition  is  very- 
bad,  the  hair  should  be  cut  short,  as  it  is  very  diificult  to  destroy  thor-^ 
oughly  all  the  nits.  Repeated  saturations  of  the  hair  in  coal-oil  or  in  tur- 
pentine are  usually  efficacious,  or  with  lotions  of  carbolic  acid,  1  to  50. 
Scrupulous  cleanliness  and  care  are  sufficient  to  prevent  recurrence.  In» 
the  case  of  the  Pediculus  corporis  the  clothing  should  be  placed  for  sev-^ 
eral  hours  in  a  disinfecting  oven.  To  allay  the  itching  a  warm  bath  con-^ 
taining  4  or  5  ounces  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  useful.  The  skin  may  be 
rubbed  with  a  lotion  of  carbolic  acid,  2  drachms  to  the  pint,  with  2  ounces 
of  glycerin.  For  the  Phthirius  pubis  white  precipitate  or  ordinary  mer- 
curial ointment  should  be  used,  and  the  parts  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
two  or  three  times  a  day  with  soft  soap  and  water. 

(2)  Gimex  leotnlarius  (Common  Bed-bug). — This  parasite  is  from  3  to 
4  mm.  in  length  and  has  a  reddish-brown  color.  It  lives  in  the  crevices  of 
the  bedstead  and  in  the  cracks  in  the  floor  and  in  the  walls.  It  is  noc- 
turnal in  its  habits.  The  peculiar  odor  of  the  insect  is  caused  by  the  secre- 
tion of  a  special  gland.  The  parasite  possesses  a  long  proboscis,  with  which 
it  sucks  the  blood.  Individuals  differ  remarkably  in  the  reaction  to  the- 
bite  of  this  insect;  some  are  not  disturbed  in  the  slightest  by  them,  in 
others  the  irritation  causes  h3rper8emia  and  often  intense  urticaria.  Fumi- 
gation with  sulphur  or  scouring  with  corrosive-sublimate  solution  or  kero- 
sene destroys  them.    Iron  bedsteads  should  be  used. 

(3)  Pulex  irritans  (The  Common  Flea).— The  male  is  from  2  to  2.5^ 
mm.  in  length,  the  female  from  3  to  4  mm.    The  flea  is  a  transient  para- 
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site  on  man.  The  bite  causes  a  circular  red  spot  of  hyperaemia  in  the  centit 
of  which  is  a  little  speck  where  the  boring  apparatus  has  entered.  Tin 
amount  of  irritation  caused  by  the  bite  is  variable.  Many  persons  suffff 
intensely  and  a  diffuse  erythema  or  an  irritable  urticaria  develops;  othoi 
suffer  no  inconvenience  whatever. 

The  Pulex  penetrans  (sand-flea;  jigger)  is  found  in  tropical  countrifii 
particularly  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  It  is  much  smaller 
than  the  common  flea,  and  not  only  penetrates  the  skin,  but  burrows  and 
produces  an  inflammation  with  pustular  or  vesicular  swelling.  It  moit 
frequently  attacks  the  feet.  It  is  readily  removed  with  a  needle.  When 
they  exist  in  large  numbers  the  essential  oils  are  used  on  the  feet  as  t 
preventive. 

VIII.   MYIASIS. 

Of  these,  the  most  important  are  the  larvae  of  certain  diptera,  particu- 
larly the  flesh  flies — Creophila,    The  condition  is  called  myiasis. 

The  most  common  form  is  that  in  which  an  external  wound  becomes 
living,  as  it  is  called.  This  myiasis  vulnerum  is  caused  by  the  larvae  of 
either  the  blue-bottle  or  the  common  flesh  fly.  The  larvae  of  the  Lucilia 
fnacellaria,  the  so-called  screw-worm,  have  been  found  in  the  nose,  in 
wounds,  and  in  the  vagina  after  delivery.  They  can  be  removed  readily 
with  the  forceps;  if  there  is  any  difficulty,  thorough  cleansing  and  the 
application  of  an  antiseptic  bandage  is  sufficient  to  kill  them.  The  ova 
of  these  flies  may  be  deposited  in  the  nostrils,  the  ears,  or  the  conjunctiva— 
the  myiasis  narium,  aurium,  conjunctivae.  This  invasion  rarely  takes  place 
unless  these  regions  are  the  seat  of  disease.  In  the  nose  and  in  the  ear  the 
larva?  may  cause  serious  inflammation. 

The  cutaneous  myiasis  may  be  caused  by  the  larvae  of  the  Mu^ca  romi- 
toria,  but  more  commonly  by  the  bot-flies  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  which 
occasionally  attack  man.  This  condition  is  rare  in  temperate  climates. 
Matas  has  described  a  case  in  which  oestrus  larvae  were  found  in  the  glu- 
teal region.  In  parts  of  Central  America  the  eggs  of  another  bot-fly,  the 
Dermatobia,  are  not  infrequently  deposited  in  the  skin  and  produce  a 
swelling  very  like  the  ordinary'  boil. 

A  specimen  of  the  Homahmyia  sralaris,  one  of  the  privy  flies,  was  sent 
to  me  by  Dr.  Hartin,  of  Kaslo  City,  British  Columbia,  the  larvae  of  which 
were  passed  in  large  numbers  in  the  stools  of  a  man  aged  twenty-four, 
a  native  of  Louisiana.  They  were  present  in  the  stools  from  May  1  to  Julv 
15,  1897. 

^Myiasis  interna  may  result  from  the  swallowing  of  the  larvae  of  the 
common  house  fly  or  of  species  of  the  genus  AntJiomi/ia.  There  are  many 
casos  on  record  in  which  the  lan'ae  of  the  Musca  domesHca  have  been  dis- 
charfre<1  by  vomiting.  Instances  in  which  dipterous  larvae  have  been  passed 
in  tlio  f.Tcos  are  less  common.  Finlayson,  of  Glasgow,  has  recentlv  re- 
ported an  interesting  case  in  a  physician,  who,  after  protracted  constipa- 
tion and  ])i\m  in  tlie  back  and  sides,  passed  large  numbers  of  the  larvc 
of  the  flower  fly — Anfhomyia  canicularis.     Among  other  forms  o£  lams 
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or  gentles,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  which  have  been  found  in  the 
faeces,  are  those  of  the  common  house  fly,  the  blue-bottle  fly,  and  the 
Techomyza  fusca.  The  larv8B  of  other  insects  are  extremely  rare.  It  is 
stated  that  the  caterpillar  of  the  tabby  moth  has  been  found  in  the  faeces. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  among  the  effects  of  insects  the  remarkable 
urticaria  epidemica,  which  is  caused  in  some  districts  by  the  procession 
caterpillars,  particularly  the  species  Cnethocampa.  There  are  districts  in 
the  Kahlberger  Schweiz  which  have  been  rendered  almost  uninhabitable 
by  the  irritative  skin  eruptions  caused  by  the  presence  of  these  insects,  the 
action  of  which  is  not  necessarily  in  consequence  of  actual  contact  with 
them. 

In  Africa  the  larvae  of  the  Cayor  fly  are  not  uncommonly  found  be- 
neath the  skin,  in  little  boils. 
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SECTION  m. 
THE  INTOXICATIONS 

AND  SUN-STROKE. 


I.   ALCOHOLISM. 

(1)  Acute  Aloobolism. — When  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  is  taken,  it» 
influence  on  the  nervous  system  is  manifested  in  muscular  incoordiLA- 
tion,  mental  disturbance,  and,  finally,  narcosis.  The  indiyidual  present* 
a  flushed,  sometimes  slightly  cyanosed  face,  a  full  pulse,  with  deep  but  rarely 
stertorous  respirations.  The  pupils  are  dilated.  The  temperature  is  fre- 
quently below  normal,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  coli 
Perhaps  the  lowest  reported  temperatures  have  been  in  cases  of  this  sort 
An  instance  is  on  record  in  which  the  patient  on  admission  to  hospital  bad 
a  temperature  of  24°  C.  (ca.  75°  F.),  and  ten  hours  later  the  temperature 
had  not  risen  to  91°.  The  unconsciousness  is  rarely  so  deep  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  be  roused  to  some  extent,  and  in  reply  to  questions  he  mutten 
incoherently.  Muscular  twitchings  may  occur,  but  rarely  convulsiom. 
The  breath  has  a  heavy  alcoholic  odor. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difliicult,  yet  mistakes  are  frequently  made.  Per- 
sons are  sometimes  brought  to  hospital  by  the  police  supposed  to  be  drunk 
when  in  reality  they  are  dying  from  apoplexy.  Too  great  care  cannot  be 
exercised,  and  the  patient  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  In 
some  instances  the  mistake  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  person  who  bis 
been  drinking  heavily  has  been  stricken  with  apoplexy.  In  this  condition 
the  coma  is  usually  deeper,  stertor  is  present,  and  there  may  be  evidence  of 
hemiplegia  in  the  greater  flaccid ity  of  the  limbs  on  one  side.  The  subject 
will  be  considered  in  the  section  upon  ursemic  coma. 

Dipsomania  is  a  form  of  acute  alcoholism  seen  in  persons  with  a  strong 
hereditary  tendency  to  drink.  Periodically  the  victims  go  "  on  a  spree,** 
])\it  in  tlie  intervals  they  are  entirely  free  from  any  craving  for  alcohol. 

(2)  Chronic  Alcoholism. — In  moderation,  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  may 
be  taken  throu^^hont  a  lon<r  life  without  impairing  the  general  health. 

Accord  in  tr  to  Payne,  the  poisonous  eiTects  of  alcohol  are  manifested  (1) 
as  a  functional  ])oison,  as  in  acute  narcosis;  (2)  as  a  tissue  poison,  in  which 
its  effects  are  s(^en  on  the  parenchvniatous  elements,  particularly  epithe* 
380 
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limn  and  nerve^  producing  a  slow  degeneration^  and  on  the  blood-vessels, 
causing  thickening  and  ultimately  fibroid  changes;  and  (3)  as  a  checker 
of  tissue  oxidation,  since  the  alcohol  is  consumed  in  place  of  the  fat.  This 
leads  to  fatty  changes  and  sometimes  to  a  condition  of  general  steatosis. 

The  chief  effects  of  chronic  alcohol  poisoning  may  be  thus  summa- 
rized. 

Nervous  System. — Functional  disturbance  is  common.  Unsteadiness 
of  the  muscles  in  performing  any  action  is  a  constant  feature.  The  tremor 
is  best  seen  in  the  hands  and  in  the  tongue.  The  mental  processes  may 
be  dull,  particularly  in  the  early  morning  hours,  and  the  patient  is  unable 
to  transact  any  business  until  he  has  had  his  accustomed  stimulant.  Irri- 
tability of  temper,  forgetfulness,  and  a  change  in  the  moral  character  of 
the  individual  gradually  come  on.  The  judgment  is  seriously  impaired, 
the  will  enfeebled,  and  in  the  final  stages  dementia  may  supervene.  The 
relation  of  chronic  alcoholism  to  insanity  has  been  much  discussed.  Ac- 
cording to  Savage,  of  4,000  patients  admitted  to  the  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
133  gave  drink  as  the  cause  of  their  insanity.  Chronic  alcoholism  is  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  one  of  the  special  causes  of  dementia  paralytica,  but 
the  opinions  of  experts  on  this  question  are  still  discordant.  Savage  states 
that  not  more  that  7  per  cent  are  caused  by  alcohol  alone.  In  many  cases 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  important  elements  in  the  strain  which  leads  to 
this  breakdown.  Epilepsy  may  result  directly  from  chronic  drinking.  It 
is  a  hopeful  form,  and  may  disappear  entirely  with  a  return  to  habits  of 
temperance. 

No  characteristic  changes  are  found  in  the  nervous  system.  Haemor- 
rhagic  pachymeningitis  is  not  very  uncommon.  Opacity  and  thickening 
of  the  pia-arachnoid  membranes,  with  more  or  less  wasting  of  the  convo- 
lutions, generally  occur.  These  are  in  no  way  peculiar  to  chronic  alcohol- 
ism, but  are  found  in  old  persons  and  in  chronic  wasting  diseases.  In  the 
very  protracted  cases  there  may  be  chronic  encephalo-meningitis  with  ad- 
hesions of  the  membranes.  Finer  changes  in  the  nerve-cells,  their  pro- 
cesses, and  the  neuroglia  have  been  described  by  Berkley,  Hoch,  and  others. 
By  far  the  most  striking  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  nervous  system  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  alcoholic  neuritis,  which  will  be  considered  later. 

Digestive  System. — Catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  the  most  common  symp- 
tom. The  toper  has  a  furred  tongue,  heavy  breath,  and  in  the  morning  a 
sensation  of  sinking  at  the  stomach  until  he  has  had  his  dram.  The  appe- 
tite is  usually  impaired  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  In  beer-drinkers 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  common. 

Alcohol  produces  definite  changes  in  the  liver,  leading  ultimately  to 
the  various  forms  of  cirrhosis,  to  be  described.  In  Welch's  laboratory  J. 
Friedenwald  has  caused  typical  cirrhosis  in  rabbits  by  the  administration 
of  alcohol.  The  effect  is  probably  a  primary  degenerative  change  in  the 
liver-cells,  although  many  good  observers  still  hold  that  the  poison  acts 
first  upon  the  connective-tissue  elements.  It  is  probable  that  a  special 
vulnerability  of  the  liver-cells  is  necessary  in  the  etiology  of  alcoholic 
cirrhosis.  There  are  cases  in  which  comparatively  moderate  drinking  for 
a  few  years  has  been  followed  by  cirrhosis;  on  the  other  hand,  the  livers 
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of  persons  who  have  been  steady  drinkers  for  thirty  or  forty  years  my 
show  only  a  moderate  grade  of  sclerosis.  For  years  before  cirrhosis  developi 
heavy  drinkers  may  present  an  enlarged  and  tender  liver,  with  at  tinw 
swelling  of  the  spleen.  With  the  gastric  and  hepatic  disorders  the  faciei 
often  becomes  very  characteristic.  The  venules  of  the  cheeks  and  nose  are 
dilated;  the  latter  becomes  enlarged,  red,  and  may  present  the  condition 
known  as  acne  rosacea.  The  eyes  are  watery,  the  conjunctivae  hypersmio 
and  sometimes  bile-tinged. 

The  heart  and  arteries  in  chronic  topers  show  important  degeneraiiTe 
changes.  Alcoholism  is  one  of  the  special  factors  in  causing  arterio- 
sclerosis. Steell  has  pointed  out  the  frequency  of  cardiac  dilatation  is 
these  cases. 

Kidneys. — The  influence  of  chronic  alcoholism  upon  these  organs  is 
by  no  means  so  marked.  According  to  Dickinson  the  total  of  renal  difease 
is  not  greater  in  the  drinking  class,  and  he  holds  that  the  effect  of  alcohcd 
on  the  kidneys  has  been  much  overrated.  Formad  has  directed  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  chronic  alcoholics  the  kidneys  are 
increased  in  size.  The  Guy's  Hospital  statistics  support  this  statement, 
and  Pitt  notes  that  in  43  per  cent  of  the  bodies  of  hard  drinkers  the  kadneTS 
were  hypertrophied  without  showing  morbid  change.  The  typical  granu- 
lar kidney  seems  to  result  indirectly  from  alcohol  through  the  arterial 
changes. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  alcohol  was  in  some  way  antagonistic  to 
tuberculous  disease,  but  the  observations  of  late  years  indicate  clearly  that 
the  reverse  is  the  case  and  that  chronic  drinkers  are  much  more  liable  to 
both  acute  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  probably  altogether  a  ques- 
tion of  altered  tissue-soil,  the  alcohol  lowering  the  vitality  and  enabling  the 
bacilli  more  readily  to  develop  and  grow. 

(3)  Delirium  Tremens  (mania  a  potv)  is  really  only  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  chronic  alcoholism,  and  results  from  the  long-continued  action 
of  the  poison  on  the  brain.  The  condition  was  first  accurately  described 
early  in  this  century  by  Sutton,  of  Greenwich,  who  had  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  the  different  forms  among  the  sailors.  One  of  the 
most  thorough  and  careful  studies  of  the  disease  was  made  by  Ware,  of 
Boston.  A  spree  in  a  temperate  person,  no  matter  how  prolonged,  is  rarely 
if  ever  followed  by  delirium  tremens;  but  in  the  case  of  an  habitual 
drinker  a  tem}>orar}'  excess  is  apt  to  bring  on  an  attack.  It  sometimes 
<levelo])s!  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  alcohol.  There 
are  circumstances  which  in  a  heavy  drinker  determine,  sometimes  with 
abruptness,  the  onset  of  delirium.  Such  are  an  accident,  a  sudden  fright 
or  shook,  and  an  acute  inflammation,  particularly  pneumonia.  At  the 
outset  of  the  attack  the  patient  is  restless  and  depressed  and  sleeps  badly. 
syTn]»toins  which  cause  him  to  take  alcohol  more  freely.  After  a  day  or 
tw<>  the  characteristic  di'liriuni  sets  in.  The  patient  talks  constantly  and 
inonhcrcntly:  he  is  incessantly  in  motion,  and  desires  to  go  out  and  attend 
to  some  iniairinary  business.  Tlallneinations  of  sight  and  hearing  develop. 
Tie  srt's  obji^ns  in  the  room,  such  as  rats,  mice,  or  snakes,  and  fancies  that 
they  are  crawling  over  his  body.     The  terror  inspired  by  these  imaginait 
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objects  is  greats  and  has  given  the  popular  name  "  horrors  "  to  the  disease. 
The  patients  need  to  be  watched  constantly^  for  in  their  delusions  they 
may  jump  out  of  the  window  or  escape.  Auditory  hallucinations  are  not 
8o  common,  but  the  patient  may  complain  of  hearing  the  roar  of  animals 
or  the  threats  of  imaginary  enemies.  There  is  much  muscular  tremor; 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick  white  fur,  and  when  protruded  is  tremu- 
lous. The  pulse  is  soft,  rapid,  and  readily  compressed.  There  is  usually 
fever,  but  the  temperature  rarely  registers  above  102°  or  103°.  In  fatal 
cases  it  may  be  higher.  Insomnia  is  a  constant  feature.  On  the  third  or 
fourth  day  in  favorable  cases  the  restlessness  abates,  the  patient  sleeps, 
and  improvement  gradually  sets  in.  The  tremor  persists  for  some  days, 
the  hallucinations  gradually  disappear,  and  the  appetite  returns.  In  more 
serious  cases  the  insomnia  persists,  the  delirium  is  incessant,  the  pulse  be- 
comes more  frequent  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry,  the  prostration  extreme, 
and  death  takes  place  from  gradual  heart-failure. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  clinical  picture  of  the  disease  can  scarcely  be  con- 
foimded  with  any  other.  Cases  with  fever,  however,  may  be  mistaken  for 
meningitis.  By  far  the  most  common  error  is  to  overlook  some  local  dis- 
ease, such  as  pneumonia  or  erysipelas,  or  an  accident,  as  a  fractured  rib, 
which  in  a  chronic  drinker  may  precipitate  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens. 
In  every  instance  a  careful  examination  should  be  made,  particularly  of 
the  lungs.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  severer  forms,  particularly 
the  febrile  cases,  congestion  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  pneumonia 
of  the  apex  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  delirium  similar  to  mania  a  potu. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  takes  place  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
in  private  practice.  In  hospital  practice,  particularly  in  the  large  city 
hospitals  to  which  the  debilitated  patients  are  taken,  the  death-rate  is 
higher.  Gerhard  states  that  of  1,241  cases  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  121  proved  fatal.  Recurrence  is  frequent,  almost  indeed  the  rule, 
if  the  drinking  is  kept  up. 

Treatment. — ^Acute  alcoholism  rarely  requires  any  special  measures, 
as  the  patient  sleeps  off  the  effects  of  the  debauch.  In  the  case  of  pro- 
found alcoholic  coma  it  may  be  advisable  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  and  if 
collapse  symptoms  occur  the  limbs  should  be  rubbed  and  hot  applications 
made  to  the  body.  Should  convulsions  supervene,  chloroform  may  be 
carefully  administered.  In  the  acute,  violent  alcoholic  mania  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  apomorphia,  one  eighth  or  one  sixth  of  a  grain,  is 
usually  very  effectual,  causing  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  maniacal  symptoms. 

Chronic  alcoholism  is  a  condition  very  difficult  to  treat,  and  once  fully 
established  the  habit  is  rarely  abandoned.  The  most  obstinate  cases  are 
those  with  marked  hereditary  tendency.  Withdrawal  of  the  alcohol  is  the 
first  essential.  This  is  most  effectually  accomplished  by  placing  the  pa- 
tient in  an  institution,  in  which  he  can  be  carefully  watched  during  the 
trying  period  of  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  abstention.  Tlie  absence  of 
temptation  in  institution  life  is  of  special  advantage.  For  the  sleepless- 
ness the  bromides  or  hyoscine  may  be  employed.    Quinine  and  8tr}Thnine 
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in  tonic  doses  may  be  given.  Cocaine  or  the  fluid  extract  of  coca  has  beem 
reconunended  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol,  but  it  is  not  of  much  service. 
Prolonged  seclusion  in  a  suitable  institution  is  in  reality  the  only  eflfectuil 
means  of  cure.  When  the  hereditary  tendency  is  strongly  developed  a  lapae 
into  the  drinking  habit  is  almost  inevitable. 

In  delirium  tremens  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed  and  care- 
fully watched  night  and  day.  The  danger  of  escape  in  these  cases  is  veiy 
great,  as  the  patient  imagines  himself  pursued  by  enemies  or  demons. 
Flint  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  escaped  in  his  night-clothes  and  nn 
barefooted  for  fifteen  miles  on  the  frozen  ground  before  he  was  over- 
taken. The  patient  should  not  be  strapped  in  bed,  as  this  aggravates  the 
delirium;  sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  which  case  a  sheet 
tied  across  the  bed  may  be  sufficient,  and  this  is  certainly  better  than  vio- 
lent restraint  by  three  or  four  men.  Alcohol  should  be  withdrawn  at  once 
unless  the  pulse  is  feeble. 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  disease  which,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  Tvms 
a  course  very  slightly  influenced  by  medicine.  The  indications  for  treat- 
ment are  to  procure  sleep  and  to  support  the  strength.  In  mild  cases  half 
a  drachm  of  bromide  of  potassium  combined  with  tincture  of  capsicum 
may  be  given  every  three  hours.  Chloral  is  often  of  great  service,  and  may 
be  given  without  hesitation  unless  the  heart's  action  is  feeble.  Grood  re- 
sults sometimes  follow  the  hypodermic  use  of  hyoscine,  one  one-hundredth 
of  a  grain.  Opium  must  be  used  cautiously.  A  special  merit  of  Ware's 
work  was  the  demonstration  that  on  a  rational  or  expectant  plan  of  treat- 
ment the  percentage  of  recoveries  was  greater  than  with  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  sedatives,  which  had  been  in  vogue  for  many  years.  When  opium  is 
indicated  it  should  be  given  as  morphia,  hypodermically.  The  effect  should 
be  carefully  watched,  and  if  after  three  or  four  quarter-grain  doses  have 
been  given  the  patient  is  still  restless  and  excited,  it  is  best  not  to  push  it 
farther.  Wlien  fever  is  present  the  tranquillizing  effects  of  a  cold  douche 
or  cold  bath  may  be  tried,  or  the  cold  pack.  The  large  doses  of  digitalis 
formerly  employed  are  not  advisable. 

Careful  feeding  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  treatment  of 
these  cases.  ^lilk  and  concentrated  broths  should  be  given  at  stated  inter- 
vals. If  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  shows  signs  of  flagging  alcohol  may 
be  given  in  combination  with  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 


II.    MORPHIA    HABIT   (Jforphinomania ;  Moqi^hinUm), 

This  habit  arises  from  the  constant  use  of  morphia — taken  at  first,  as  a 
rule,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  pain.  The  craving  is  gradually  engen- 
(lorofl,  and  the  habit  in  this  way  noqiiired.  The  injurious  effects  vary 
vorv  111  11  oh,  and  in  the  East,  whoro  opium-smoking  is  as  common  as  tobacco- 
smoking'  with  us,  the  ill  efforts  are,  according  to  good  observers,  not  so 
striking. 

The  habit  is  particularly  prevalent  amon^  women  and  physicians  who 
use  the  hyi^oderniic  syringe  for  the  alleviation  of  pain,  as  in  neuralgia  or 
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viatica.  The  acquisition  of  the  habit  as  a  pure  luxury  is  rare  in  this 
Duntry. 

The  symptoms  at  first  are  slight,  and  moderate  doses  may  be  taken  for 
lonths  without  serious  injury  and  without  disturbance  of  health.  There 
re  exceptional  instances  in  which  for  a  period  of  years  excessive  amounts 
ave  been  taken  without  deterioration  of  the  mental  or  bodily  functions. 
is  a  rule,  the  dose  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  sensation  has  grad- 
ally  to  be  increased.  As  the  effects  wear  off  the  victim  experiences  sensa- 
ions  of  lassitude  and  mental  depression,  accompanied  often  with  slight 
ausea  and  epigastric  distress,  or  even  recurring  colic,  which  may  be  mis- 
Biken  for  appendicitis.  The  confirmed  opium-eater  usually  has  a  sallow, 
asty  complexion,  is  emaciated,  and  becomes  prematurely  gray.  He  is 
estless,  irritable,  and  unable  to  remain  quiet  for  any  time.  Itching  is  a 
ommon  symptom.  The  sleep  is  disturbed,  the  appetite  and  digestion  are 
eranged,  and  except  when  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  the 
lental  condition  is  one  of  depression.  Occasionally  there  are  profuse 
weats,  which  may  be  preceded  by  chills.  The  pupils,  except  when  under 
he  direct  influence  of  the  drug,  are  dilated,  sometimes  unequal.  Persons 
ddicted  to  morphia  are  inveterate  liars,  and  no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
laced  upon  their  statements.  In  many  instances  this  is  not  confined  to 
latters  relating  to  the  vice.  In  women  the  symptoms  may  be  associated 
ith  those  of  pronounced  hysteria  or  neurasthenia.  The  practice  may  be 
ontinued  for  an  indefinite  time,  usually  requiring  increase  in  the  dose 
ntil  ultimately  enormous  quantities  may  be  needed  to  obtain  the  desired 
ffect.  Finally  a  condition  of  asthenia  is  induced,  in  which  the  victim 
akes  little  or  no  food  and  dies  from  the  extreme  bodily  debility.  An 
icrease  in  the  dose  is  not  always  necessary,  and  there  are  habitues  who  reach 
he  point  of  satisfaction  with  a  dally  amount  of  2  or  3  grains  of  morphia, 
nd  who  are  able  to  carry  on  successfully  for  many  years  the  ordinary  busi- 
less  of  life.  They  may  remain  in  good  physical  condition,  and  indeed  often 
»ok  ruddy. 

The  treatment  of  the  morphia  habit  is  extremely  difficult,  and  can  rarely 
e  successfully  carried  out  by  the  general  practitioner.  Isolation,  sys- 
ematic  feeding,  and  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  drug  are  the  essential 
lements.  As  a  rule,  the  patients  must  be  under  control  in  an  institution 
nd  should  be  in  bed  for  the  first  ten  days.  It  is  best  in  a  majority  of 
ases  to  reduce  the  morphia  gradually.  The  diet  should  consist  of  beef- 
uice,  milk,  and  egg-white,  which  should  be  given  at  short  intervals.  The 
ufferings  of  the  patients  are  usually  very  great,  more  particularly  the  ab- 
lominal  pains,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  the  distressing  rest- 
essness.  Usually  within  a  week  or  ten  days  the  opium  may  be  entirely 
rithdrawn.  In  all  cases  the  pulse  should  be  carefully  watched  and,  if 
eeble,  stimulants  should  be  given,  with  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia 
nd  digitalis.  For  the  extreme  restlessness  a  hot  bath  is  serviceable.  The 
leeplessness  is  the  most  distressing  symptom,  and  various  drugs  may  have 
o  be  resorted  to,  particularly  hyoscine  and  siilplional  and  sometimes,  if 
he  insomnia  persist,  morphia  itself. 

It  is  essential  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  to  be  certain  that  the  patient 
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has  DO  meaDg  of  obtaining  morphia.  Even  under  the  favorable  dfcnnH 
stances  of  seclusion  in  an  institutionj  aiid  eonetant  watching  by  a  night  uri 
i  day  bmt^q,  I  have  known  a  patient  to  practice  deception  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  After  an  apparent  cure  the  patients  are  only  too  apt  t*^ 
lapse  into  the  habit. 

The  condition  is  one  which  has  become  bo  common,  and  is  so  much  od 
the  increase,  that  physicians  should  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in  pn- 
Bcribing  morphia,  particularly  to  female  patients*  Under  no  eircumstaacei 
whatever  should  a  patient  with  neuralgia  or  sciatica  be  allowed  to  use  tiit 
hypodermic  B}Tinge,  and  it  is  even  safer  not  to  intrust  this  dangeroi» 
instrument  to  the  hands  of  the  nurse. 


UU    LEAD-POISONING   (Plumbism;  SatumiBm), 

Etiology  ."The  disease  is  wideyircad,  particularly  in  leiiiigmktT' 
and  aiiJung  plymhere,  paiuters,  and  gjimers.  The  metal  is  introduced  m- 
the  system  in  many  forms.  Miners  usually  escape,  but  those  engaged  in 
the  smelting  of  lead-ores  are  often  attacked.  Animals  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  smelting  furnaces  have  suffered  with  the  disease,  and  even  the 
birds  that  feed  on  the  berries  in  the  neighborhood  may  be  atTected.  Men 
engaged  in  the  white-lead  factories  are  particularly  prone  to  plumbisnL 
Accidental  poisoning  may  come  iii*many  ways;  most  commonly  by  drliik- 
ing  water  ^Tiich  has  passed  through  lead  pipes  or  been  stored  in  lead- 
lined  cisterns.  Win es_and  eider  which  corilain  acids  quickly  become  con* 
taminated  in  contact  with  lead.  It  was  the  frequency  of  colic  in  certain 
of  the  eider  distric'ts  of  Devonshire  which  gave  the  name  of  Devonshire  coljc^ 
as  the  frequency  of  it  in  Poitou  gave  the  name  colica  Pidonum,  Among 
the  innumerable  sources  of  accidental  poisoning  may  be  mentioned  milk, 
various  soris  of  beverages,  hair  dyes,  false  teeth,  and  thread.  A  serioaif 
outbreak  of  lead-poisonings  which  was  investigated  by  David  D*  StewarL 
occurred  recently  in  Philadelphia,  ounng  to  the  disgraceful  adulteration 
of  a  baking-powder  with  chromate  of  lead,  which  was  used  to  give 
a  yellow  tint  to  the  cakes.  Lead  given  medicinally  rarely  produces  poi- 
soning. 

All  ages  are  attacked,  but  J.  J.  Putnam  states  that  children  are  i^U- 
tively  less  liable.  The  largest  number  of  cases  occur  between  thirty  and 
forty.  According  to  Oliver^  from  whose  recent  Goulstonian  lectures  I  here 
quote,  females  are  more  susceptible  than  males.  He  states  that  they  aie 
much  more  quickly  brought  under  its  influence,  and  in  a  recent  epidemie 
in  which  a  thousand  cases  were  involved  the  proportion  of  females  to  m^iu^ 
w^aa  four  to  one. 

The  lead  gains  entrance  to  the  system  through  the  lungs,  the  digestive 
organs,  or  the  skin.  Poisoning  may  follow  the  use  of  cosmetics  eontaii^ 
ing  lead.  Through  the  lungs  it  is  freely  absorbed.  The  chief  ehannel, 
according  to  Oliver,  is  the  digestive  system.  It  is  rapidly  eliminated  hj 
the  kidneys  and  skin,  and  is  present  in  the  urine  of  lead- workers.  Tlie 
auficefitibility  is  remarkably  varied.    The  symptoms  may  be  manifest  withiB 
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a  month  of  exposure.    On  the  other  hand,  Tanquerel  (des  Planches)  met 
with  a  case  in  a  man  who  had  been  a  lead-worker  for  fifty-two  years. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Small  quantities  of  lead  occur  in  the  body  in 
health.  J.  J.  Putnam's  reports  show  that  of  150  persons  not  presenting 
symptoms  of  lead-poisoning  traces  of  lead  occurred  in  the  urine  of  25  per 
cent. 

In  chronic  poisonings  lead  is  found  in  thgYariong  organp  The  affected 
muscles  are  yellow,  fatty,  and  fibroid.  The  nerves  present  the  features  of 
a  peripheral  degenerative  neuritis.  The  cord  and  the  nerve-roots  are,  as  a 
rule,  uninvolved.  In  the  primary  atrophic  form  the  ganglion  cells  of  the 
anterior  horns  are  probably  implicated.  In  the  acute  fatal  cases  there  may 
be  the  most  intense  entero-colitis. 
^  Clinical  Forms. — Acute  Poisoning.-CWe  do  not  refer  here  to  the 
^  accidental^  suicidal  c§ses,  which  present  vomiting,  pain,  in  the  abdomen, 
and^collapse  symptomj/  In  worker8^n^eaJ  "ffiere  are  several  manifesta- 
tions ^wEichTfollow  a  short  time  after  exposure  and  set  in  acutely.  There 
may  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  rapidly  developing  anaemia.  Acute  neuritis  has 
been  described,  and  convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  a  delirium,  which  may  be, 
as  Stephen  Mackenzie  has  noted,  noT  unlike  thaf  produced  by  alcohol. 
There  are  also  cases  in  which  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  most 
intense  and  rapidly  prove  fatal.  There  was  admitted  under  my  care  in  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital  a  painter,  aged  fifty,  suffering  with  anaemia  and 
severe  abdominal  pain,  which  had  lasted  about  a  week.  He  had  vomiting, 
constipation  at  first,  afterward  severe  diarrhoea  and  melagsji,  with  distention 
and  tenderness  of_th_e  abdomen.  There  were  albumin  and  tube-casts, in  the 
urine.  The  temperature  was  usually  subnormal.  Death  occurred  at  the 
end  of  the  secoiia  week.  'fEere  was  found  the  most  intense  entero-colitis 
with  haemorrhages  and  exudation.  These  acute  forms  develop  more  fre- 
quently in  persons  recently  exposed,  and,  according  to  Mackenzie,  are  more 
frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Da  Costa  has  reported  a  case  of  hemi- 
plegia developing  after  three  days'  exposure  to  the  poison. 
Jf       Chronic  poisonim. 

(a)An<Binia.  so-called  saturnine  cachexia;  the  corpuscles  do  not  often  fall 
below  50  per  cent.  The  red  cells^show  a  rem^able  ^granular  or  basic  de- 
generation (Hausal  and  Behrendt),  "which  White  and  Pepper  (3d)  found 
in  all  lead  workers.    In  obscure  cases  it  is  of  diagnostic  value. 

(b)  Blue  line  on  the  gums,  which  is  a  valuable  indication,  but  not  invari- 
ably present.  Two  lines  must  be  distinguished:  one,  at  the. margin  be- 
tween the  gums  anHTeeth,  is  qn,^ot  m  the  gums,  and  is  readily  removed  by 
rinsing  the^outh  an3  cleansing  tWteethi.  'The  other  is  the  well-know:n 
p>i^rftp.t,prif^tif_b].W-hlftf^k  ]iT^p  at.  thg  margin  of^ the  £iim.  The  color  is  not 
liniform,  but  being  in  the  papillae  of  the  gums  the  line  is,  as  seen  with  a 
magnifying-glass,  interrupted.  The  lead  is  absorbed  and  converted  in  the 
tissues  into  a  black  sulphide  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from 
the  tartar  of  the  teeth.  The  line  may  form  in  a  few  days  after  exposure 
(Oliver)  and  disappear  within  a  few  weeks,  or  may  persist  for  many  months. 
Philipson  has  noted  the  occurrence  of  a  black  line  in  miners,  due  to  the 
deposition  of  carbon. 
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The  most  important  symptoms  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  are  colic, 
lead-palsy,  and  the  encephalopathy.  Of  these,  the  colic  is  the  most  ire- 
-quent.  Of  Tanquerers  cases,  there  were  1,217  of  colic,  101  of  paralysii, 
and  72  of  encephalopathy. 

(c)  £lidic__is  the  most  common  symptom  of  chronic  lead-poisoning.  It 
is  often  preceded  by  gastric  or  intestinal  symptoms,  particularly  eonstipt- 
tion.  The  pain  is  over  the  whole  abdomen.  The  colic  is  usnaUy  parox- 
ysmal, like  true  colic,  and  is  relieved  by  pressure.  There  is  often,  in  addi- 
tion, between  the  paroxysms  a  dull,  heavy  pain.  There  niay  be  vomiting. 
During  the  attack,  asRiegel  noted,  the  pulse  is  increased  in  tension  and 
the  heart's  action  is  retarded.  Attacks  of  pain  with  acute  diarrhoea  maj 
recur  for  weeks  or  even  for  three  or  four  years. 

(d)  Lead-palsy. — This  is  rarely  a  primary  manifestation.  The  onset 
may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  It  usually  develops  without  fever. 
In  its  distribution  it  may  be  partial,  limited  to  a  muscle  or  to  certain  mus- 
cle groups,  or  generalized,  involving  in  a  short  time  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities  and  the  trunk.  Madame  D6jerine-Klumpke  recognizes  the 
following  IqcgMzedJorms^: 

(1)  Antebrachial  type,  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  fingers  and  of 
the  wrist.  Injhis  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  is  involved,  causing  the  char- 
acteristic wrist-d[rop.  The  supinator  longus  usually  escapes.  In  the  long- 
•continued  flexioiTof  the  carpus  there  may  be  slight  displacement  back- 
ward of  the  ])ones,  with  distention  of  the  synovial  sheaths,  so  that  there 
is  a  prominent  swelling  over  the  wrist.  This,  which  is  sometimes  known 
as  Gruebler's  tumor,  though  not  of  any  moment,  is  often  very  annoying  to 
the  patient. 

(2)  Brachial  type,  which  involves  the  deltoid^  the  biceps,  the  brachi- 
alis  anticus,  and  the  supinator  longus,  rarely  the  pectorals.  The  atrophy 
is  of  the  scapulo-humeral  form.  It  is  bilateral,  and  sometimes  follows  the 
first  form,  but  it  may  be  primary. 

(3)  The  Aran-Duclienne  type,  in  which  the  Rfnflll  nmiapli^fl  nf  fhft  hft"^ 
and  of  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  are  involved,  so  that  we  have  a 
paralysis  closely  resembling  that  of  the  early  stage  of  polio-myelitis  anterior 
chronica.  The  atrophy  is  marked,  and  may  be  the  first  manifestation  of 
the  lead-palsy.  Mobius  has  shown  that  this  form  is  particularly  developed 
in  tailors. 

(4)  The  peroneal  type.  According  to  Tanquerel,  the  lower  limbs  are 
involved  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  100  of  the  upper  limbs.  The  lateral 
peroneal  muscles,  the  extensor  communis  of  the  toes,  and  the  extensor 
proprius  of  the  big  toe  are  involved,  producing  the  steppatfe  gait. 

(5)  Laryngeal  fonn.  Adductor  paralysis  has  been  noted  by  Morell 
Mackenzie  and  others  in  lead-palsy. 

Generalized  Palsies. — There  may  be  a  slow,  chronic  paralysis,  gradually 
involvinrr  the  extremities,  beginning  with  the  classical  picture  of  wrist- 
dro]i.  "Nfore  frequently  there  is  a  rapid  generalization,  producing  complete 
paralysis  in  all  the  nmsclos  of  the  parts  in  a  few  days.  It  may  pursue  a 
course  like  nn  ascending  paralysis,  associated  with  rapid  wasting  of  aU 
four  limbs.     Such  cases,  however,  are  very  rare.     Death  has  occurred  by 
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involvement  of  the  diaphragm,  Oliver  reports  a  ease  of  Philipson's  in 
hich  complete  paralysis  supervened*  Dejerine-Klumpke  also  recognizes 
febrile  form  of  general  paralysis  in  lead-poisoning,  which  may  closely 
jesemble  the  subacute  spinal  paralysis  of  Duchenne. 

There  is  also  a  primary  saturnine  muscular  atrophy  in  which  the  weak- 
^B  and  wasting  come  on  together  and  develop  proportionately,    It  is  this 
forin^  according  to  Gowers,  which  moat  frequently  assumes  the  Aran- 
X>iicheone  type. 

The  electrical  reactions  arc  those  of  lesions  of  the  lower  motor  seg- 
xnent,  and  will  be  described  under  di&easea  of  the  nerves.  The  degener- 
ative reaction  in  its  different  grades  may  be  present,  depending  upon  the 
severity  of  the  diecase 

Usually  with  the  onset  of  the  paralj^sis  there  are  pains  in  the  legs  and 
joints,  the  so-called  saturnine  arthralgias.  Sensation  may,  however,  be 
unaffected. 

(t)  The  cerebral  symptoms  are^  numerous.  Optic  neuritis  or  nenro- 
Tetinitis  may  develop*  HyBtencaL  symptoms  occasionally  occur  in  girls. 
Con™ls[ons_at£_not_imcMimon,  and  in  fits  developing  in  the  adult  the 
possiiyility  of  lead-poisoning  should  always  be  considered.  True  epilepsy 
THay.fullow  the  eonvulsions.  An  acute  delirium  may  occur  with  halhieina- 
tiom.    The  patients  may  have  trance-like  attacks,  which  follow  or  alternate 

I  with  convulsions.     A  few  cases  of  lead  encephalopathy  finally  drift  into 
lunatic  asylums.    Tremor  is  one  of  the  commonest  manifestations  of  lead* 


poisoning. 

(f\  ^irtfria-sckrosu. — Lead-workers  are  notoriously  subject  to  arterio- 
tclerosis'wiili  contracted  kidneys  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.    The  cases 
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HHuallT  show  distmet  gouty  deposits,  particularly  in  the  big*toe  joint;  but 
in  this  country  acute  gout  in  lead-workers  is  rare.  According  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Roberts,  the  lead  favors  the  precipitation  of  the  crystalline  urates  of 
the  tissues.  Ralfe  has  shown  that  lead  diminishes  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood,  and  so  lessens  the  solubility  of  the  uric  acid. 

PrognoBis,  — In_the  minor  inauiFeMations^  of  lead-poisoning  this  is 
good.  Artftnling  toGowere,  the  outlook  is  bgdin  tEe  primary  atrophic 
form  of  paralysis.  CcmTii]jian£^ai£^ai_a__iidev_asiiji!is,  and  the  mfiiktal 
sjTnptoms  which  sngcgfd  rr\^y  he  permanent.    Occasionally  the  wTist-drop 

Trsatment* — Prnphvlactic  measure?^  should  he  taken  at  all  lead- works, 
but,  unless  employes  are  careful,  poisoning  is  apt  to  occur  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Cleanliness  of  the  hands  and  of  the  finger-nails, 
frequent  bathing;  and  the  use  of  resplratys  when  necessary,  should  be  in- 
slsfed  upon.  ^Tlien  the  leadjs  in  the  system,  the  iodide  of  j>qtassium 
should  he  given  uT  from  S^Jo^  lO-gTain  d^se^Jhree  times  a_day.  For  the 
^.-.K,.  1-...,T  "TM>|j^ationg  And^  if_jeieTe^_moiTi^^  may  be  used.  An  oeca- 
pu  rgej) f  HI agnesiu m^  s ul ph  ate  m ay  1>€  gi ven .  Fo r  t h e  ante- 
niiii  ijou  ihuiild  lie  used. ^  In  the  very  acute  eases  it  is  well  not  to  give  the 
iodide,  a-s,  according  to  some  writers,  the  liberation  of  the  lead  which  has 
been  deposited  in  the  tissues  may  increase  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
Tor  the  local  palsies  massage  and  the  constant  current  should  be  used. 
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IV.    ARSENICAL    POISONING. 

Acute  poisoninji  by  arsenic  is  common,  particularly  by  Paris  green  and 
such  mixtures  as  "  Rough  on  Eats,"  which  are  used  to  destroy  vermin  and 
insects.  The  chief  symptoms  are  .intense,  pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting, 
and,  later,  colic,  with  diarrhoea  and  tenesmus;  occasionally  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  collapse.  'If_recoyery  takes  place,  parftlysifr  may  follow.  The 
treatment  should  be  similar  to  tTiat  of  other  irritant  poisons — ^rapid  re- 
moval with  the  stomach  pump,  the  promotion  of  vomiting,  and  the  use 
of  milk  and  eggs.  If  the  poison  has  been  taken  in  solution,  dialyzed  iron 
may  be  used  in  doses  of  from  6  to  8  drachms. 

Chronic  Arsenical^^ismirig, — Arsenic  is  used  extensively  in  the  arts, 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  papers,  qftifipipf  i\^xx'^a  and 
in  many  of  the  fabrics  employed  as  clothing.  The  glazed  green  and  red 
I)apersiised  in  kindergartens  also  contain  arsenic,  ft  is  present,  too,  in 
many  >vall-papers  and  carpets.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  ques- 
tion of  late  years,  as  instances  of  poisoning  have  been  thought  to  depend 
upon  wall-papers  and  other  household  fabrics.  The  arsenic  compounds 
may  be  either  in  the  form  of  solid  particles  detached  from  the  jwiper  or  as 
gaseous  volatile  bodies  formed  from  arsenical  organic  matter  by  the  action 
of  several  moulds,  notably  penicilium  brevicaule,  mucor  mueedo,  etc. 
(Gosio).  In  moisture,  and  at  a  temperature  of  from  60**  to  95**  F.,  a  vola- 
tile compound  is  set  free,  probably  "  an  organic  derivative  of  arsenic  pen- 
toxide  "  (Sanger).  The  chronic  poisoning  from  fabrics  and  wall-papers 
may  be  due,  according  to  this  author,  to  the  ingestion  of  minute  continued 
doses  of  this  derivative.  Contaminated  glucose,  used  in  manufacturing 
beer,  caused  the  recent  epidemic  of  poisoning  at  Manchester.  The  asso- 
ciated presence  of  selenium  compounds  may  have  played  a  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  poisoning  (Tunnicliffe  and  Rosenheim).  j^rs^BJ^  i»  p1ifni« 
nated  in  all  the  secretions,  and  has  been  found  ii\.tbg  milk.  J.  J.  Putnam, 
it  should  be  remembered,  has  shown  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  traces 
of  arsenic  in  the  urine  of  many  persons  in  apparent  health  (30  per  cent). 
The  effects  of  moderate  quantities  of  arsenic  are  not  infrequently  seen  in 
medical  practice.  In  chorea  and  in  pernicious  anffiniia,  steadily  increasing 
doses  are  often  given  until  the  patient  takes  from  15  to  20  drops  of  Fowler's 
solution  three  times  a  day.  Flushing  and  ViyporiPmJft  ftf  the  ^]^in^  guffiness 
of  the  eyelids  or  above  the  eyebrows,  nausea^  vnynitinfr^  ai^fl  ilJA^ij^fpji  are 
the  most  common  symptoms.  Redness  iin3  sometimes  bleeding  of  the  gums 
and  salivation  occur.  In  the  protracted  administration  of  arsenic  patients 
may  oc^mplain  of  numbni'ss  and  tingling  in  the  fiiigers.  C^tancau&^ug- 
nuntation  and  keratosis  are  very  characteristic.  In  chorea  neuritis  has 
oiriirrod.  and  a  patient  of  mine  with  Hcxlgkin's  disease  developed  multiple 
n»'uriti«^  after  takin;:  .^iv  ."ij  of  FowIit's  solution  in  seventy-five  days,  dur- 
iiii:  wliiili  time  tlu-n*  wore  foiirii'on  days  on  which  the  drug  was  omitted. 

In  the  Manchi-ster  epidemic  nearly  all  cases  presented  signs  of  neuritis 
an«l  U>ii»n-  ijf  the  skin.  In  some  the  sensory  disturbances  predominated, 
in  othtTs  the  motor,  the  individuals  being  unable  to  walk  or  to  use  their 
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liands.  In  a  certain  number  muscular  inco-ordination,  resembling  that  of 
locomotor  ataxia^  developed.  Sapid  muscular  atrophy  characterized  some 
cases.  In  not  a  few  patients  a  condition  of  erythromelalgia  was  present. 
Occasionally  a  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  and  alimentary  tracts  was  the 
chief  feature.  Pigmentation,  keratosis,  and  herpes  were  the  most  charac- 
teristic cutaneous  manifestations  (Kelynack  and  Kirkby,  Arsenical  Poison- 
ing in  Beer  Drinkers).  How  far  similar  symptoms  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  small  quantities  of  arsenic  absorbed  from  wall-papers  and  fabrics  is  by 
acme  considered  doubtful.  That  children  and  adulte  may  take  with  im- 
punity large  doses  for  months  without  unpleasant  effects,  and  the  fact  of 
the  gradual  establishment  of  a  toleration  which  enables  Styrian  peasants 
to  take  as  much  as  8  grains  of  arsenious  acid  in  a  day,  speak  strongly 
against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Sanger  states,  we  do  not  know  accurately 
the  effects  of  many  of  the  compounds  in  minute  and  long-continued  doses, 
notably  the  arsenates. 

ArsenicaLparalysis  )\ag  ff^e  gamf;  phf^/>t?^7t^^'?  nn  Ifnd  pfl.^jj  but  the 
Igp  arg  more  affected  than  the  armsj^  pfiytj^nlflrjy  Jthe.  ^xtQftsprs  and  pero- 
neal_group,  so  that  the  patient  has  the  characteristic  steppage  gait  of 
I^jhernl  n^uritifl 

The  HMrv^al  rpnrtivn  in  th9  mMm4fffl  may  he  difiturbftl  before  there  is 
any  loss  of  £og:fir,  and  when  the  patient  is  asked  to  extend  the  wrist  fully 
ancl  toTpread  the  fingers  slight  weakness  may  be  detected  early. 


V.    FOOD    POISONING.    {Bromatotoxiamw :  Vaughan). 

There  may  be  "  death  in  the  pot "  from  many  causes.  Food  may  con- 
tain the  specific  organisms  of  disease,  as  of  tuberculosis  or  trichinosis;  milk 
and  other  foods  may  become  infected  with  typhoid  bacilli,  and  so  convey 
the  disease. 

Animals  (or  insects,  as  bees)  may  feed  on  substances  which  cause  their 
flesh  or  products  to  be  poisonous  to  man. 

The  grains  used  as  food  may  be  infected  with  fungi  and  cause  the  epi- 
demics of  ergotism,  etc. 

Foods  of  all  sorts  may  become  contaminated  with  the  bacteria  of  putre- 
faction, the  products  of  which  may  be  highly  poisonous. 

For  a  full  description  of  food  poisoning  see  Vaughan's  section  on  the 
subject  in  vol.  xiii  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Practice. 

Among  the  more  common  forms  are  the  following: 

(1)  Meat  Poisoning  (Kreotoxismiis). — Cases  have  usually  followed  the 
eating  of  sausages  or  pork-pie  or  head-cheese,  and  also  occasionally  beef,  veal, 
and  mutton.  Sausage  poisoning,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  botulism 
or  allantiasis,  has  long  been  recognized,  and  there  have  been  numerous 
outbreaks,  particularly  in  parts  of  Germany.  Similar  attacks  have  been 
produced  by  ham  and  by  head-cheese.  The  precise  nature  of  the  kreotoxi- 
cons  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Other  outbreaks  have  followed  the 
eating  of  beef  and  veal.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  meat  has  under- 
gone decomposition,  though  the  change  may  not  have  been  evident  to  the 
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taste.  The  symptoms  of  meat  poisoning  are  those  of  acute  gastTO-intestinil 
irritation.  Ballard's  description  of  the  Wellbeck  cases^  quoted  by  Vaughan, 
holds  good  for  a  majority  of  them: 

"  A  period  of  incubation  preceded  the  illness.  In  51  cases  where  this 
could  be  accurately  determined,  it  was  twelve  hours  or  less  in  5  cases;  be- 
tween twelve  and  thirty-six  hours  in  34  cases;  between  thirty-six  and 
forty-eight  hours  in  8  cases;  and  later  than  this  in  only  4  cases.  In  many 
cases  the  first  definite  symptoms  occurred  suddenly,  and  evidently  unex- 
pectedly, but  in  some  cases  there  were  observed  during  the  incubation 
more  or  less  feeling  of  languor  and  ill-health,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  or 
fugitive,  griping  pains  in  the  belly.  In  about  a  third  of  the  cases  the  first 
definite  symptom  was  a  sense  of  chilliness,  usually  with  rigors,  or  trem- 
bling, in  one  case  accompanied  by  dyspnoea;  in  a  few  cases  it  was  giddi- 
ness with  faintness,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  cold  sweat  and  tottering; 
in  others  the  first  symptom  was  headache  or  pain  somewhere  in  the  trunk 
of  the  body — e.  g.,  in  the  chest,  back,  between  the  shoulders,  or  in  the  ab- 
domen, to  which  part  the  pain,  wherever  it  might  have  commenced,  subse- 
quently  extended.  In  one  case  the  first  symptom  noticed  was  a  difficulty 
in  swallowing.  In  two  cases  it  was  intense  thirst.  But  however  the  attack 
may  have  commenced,  it  was  usually  not  long  before  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
diarrhoea,  and  vomiting  came  on,  diarrhoea  being  of  more  certain  occur- 
rence than  vomiting.  The  pain  in  several  cases  commenced  in  the  chest 
or  between  the  shoulders,  and  extended  first  to  the  upper  and  then  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  was  usually  very  severe  indeed,  quickly 
producing  prostration  or  faintness,  with  cold  sweats.  It  was  variously  de- 
scribed as  crampy,  burning,  tearing,  etc.  The  diarrhoeal  discharges  were 
in  some  cases  quite  unrestrainable,  and  (where  a  description  of  them  could 
be  obtained)  were  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  offensive  and  usually  of  a 
dark  color.  Muscular  weakness  was  an  early  and  very  remarkable  symp- 
tom in  nearly  all  the  cases,  and  in  many  it  was  so  great  that  the  patient 
could  only  stand  by  holding  on  to  something.  Headache,  sometimes  severe, 
was  a  common  and  early  symptom;  and  in  most  cases  there  was  thirst,  often 
intense  and  most  distressing.  The  tongue,  when  observed,  was  described 
usually  as  thickly  coated  with  a  brown,  velvety  fur,  but  red  at  the  tip  and 
edges.  In  the  early  stage  the  skin  was  often  cold  to  the  touch,  but  after- 
ward fever  set  in,  the  temperature  rising  in  some  cases  to  101°,  103**,  and 
104°  F.  In  a  few  severe  cases,  where  the  skin  was  actually  cold,  the  patient 
complained  of  heat,  insisted  on  throwing  off  the  bedclothes,  and  was  very 
restless.  The  pulse  in  the  height  of  the  illness  became  quick,  counting 
in  some  cases  100  to  128.  The  above  were  the  symptoms  most  frequently 
noted.  Other  symptoms  occurred,  however,  some  in  a  few  cases,  and  some 
only  in  solitary  cases.  Thoiso  T  now  proceed  to  enumerate.  Excessive 
sweat  in  cr.  cramps  in  the  10^:?^,  or  in  both  legs  and  arms,  convulsive  flexion 
of  the  bands  or  fin<rors,  muscular  twitcliin^s  of  the  face,  shoulders,  or 
hands,  aching  pain  in  the  shouldors,  joints,  or  extremities,  a  sense  of  stiff- 
ness of  the  joints,  prickling  or  tin<rlin^  or  numbness  of  the  hands  lasting 
far  into  convaloscence  in  some  cases,  a  sense  of  general  com.pression  of  the 
skin,  drowsiness,  hallucinations,  imperfection  of  vision,  and  intolerance 
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of  light.  In  three  cases  (one  that  of  a  medical  man)  there  was  observed 
yellowness  of  the  skin,  either  general  or  confined  to  the  face  and  eyes.  In 
one  case,  at  a  late  stage  of  the  illness,  there  was  some  puhnonary  congestion 
and  an  attack  of  what  was  regarded  as  gout.  In  the  fatal  cases  death  was. 
preceded  by  collapse  like  that  of  cholera,  coldness  of  the  surface,  pinched 
features,  and  blueness  of  the  fingers  and  toes  and  around  the  sunken  eyes. 
The  debility  of  convalescence  was  in  nearly  all  cases  protracted  to  several 
weeks. 

"  The  mildest  cases  were  characterized  usually  by  little  remarkable  be-^ 
yond  the  following  symptoms,  viz.,  abdominal  pains,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,, 
thirst,  headache,  and  muscular  weakness,  any  one  or  two  of  which  might 
be  absent.^* 

Many  instances  are  on  record  of  poisoning  by  canned  goods,  particu- 
larly meat.  Some  of  these,  according  to  John  G.  Johnson,  have  been  cases- 
of  corrosive  poisoning  from  muriate  of  zinc  and  muriate  of  tin  used  as  an 
amalgam,  but  poisonous  effects  identical  with  those  just  described  have* 
followed  the  use  of  canned  meats. 

Certain  game  birds,  particularly  the  grouse,  are  stated  to  be  poisonous, 
in  special  districts  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

(2)  Poisonlllg  by  Milk  Products. — (a)  Oaladotoxismus,  indicating  the 
poisonous  effects  which  follow  the  drinking  of  milk  infected  with  sapro- 
phytic bacteria,  is  considered  in  the  section  on  the  diarrhoea  of  infants. 

(b)  CheeM  Poisoning  (Tyrotoxismus). — Various  milk  products,  ice  cream,, 
custard,  and  cheese  may  prove  highly  poisonous.  Among  the  poisons 
Vaughan  now  states  that  the  tyrotoxicon  "  is  not  the  one  most  frequently 
present,  nor  is  it  the  most  active  one."  In  one  epidemic  he  and  Novy  have- 
isolated  from  cheese  a  substance  belonging  to  the  poisonous  albumins,. 
and  in  an  extensive  ice-cream  epidemic  Vaughan  and  Perkins  found 
in  the  ice  cream  a  highly  pathogenic  bacillus,  but  its  toxine  has  not  been 
separated. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  acute  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  and  are- 
similar  to  those  already  detailed  by  Ballard. 

(3)  Poisoning  by  Shell-flsb  and  Pish.— (a)  Mussel  Poisoning  (Mytilo- 
toxismus). — Brieger  has  separated  a  ptomaine — mytilotoxin — which  exists 
chiefly  in  the  liver  of  the  mussel.  The  observations  of  Schmidtmann  and 
Cameron  have  shown  that  the  mussel  from  the  open  sea  only  becomes. 
poisonous  when  placed  in  filthy  waters,  as  at  Wilhelmshafen. 

Dangerous,  even  fatal,  effects  may  follow  the  eating  of  either  raw  or 
cooked  mussels.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  poisoning  with  pro- 
found action  on  the  nervous  system,  and  without  gastro-intestinal  manifes- 
tations. There  are  numbness  and  coldness,  no  fever,  dilated  pupils,  and 
rapid  pulse;  death  occurs  sometimes  within  two  hours  with  collapse  symp- 
toms. Poisoning  occasionally  follows  the  eating  of  oysters  which  are  stale 
or  decomposed.    The  symptoms  are  usually  gastro-intestinal. 

(h)  Fish  Poisoning  (Ichthyotoxismus). — There  are  two  distinct  varie- 
ties; in  one  the  poison  is  a  physiological  product  of  certain  glands  of  the 
fish,  in  the  other  it  is  a  product  of  bacterial  growth.  The  salted  sturgeon 
used  in  parts  of  Russia  has  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  large  numbers  of 
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persons.  In  the  middle  parts  of  Europe  the  barb  is  stated  to  be  sometintf 
poisonous,  producing  the  so-called  "  barhen  cholera/'  In  China  and  Japin 
various  species  of  the  teirodon  are  also  toxic,  sometimes  causing  death  within 
an  hour,  M'ith  symptoms  of  intense  disturbance  of  the  nervoua  gysten. 
Beri-beri  is  thought  by  some  to  be  due  to  the  consumption  of  certain  kinds 
of  fish. 

(4)  Grain  Poisoning  (Sitotoxismus). 

(1)  Ergotism. — The  prolonged  use  of  meal  made  from  grains  contam- 
inated with  the  ergot  fungus  (claviceps  purpurea)  causes  a  series  of  symp- 
toms known  as  ergotism,  epidemics  of  which  have  prevaQed  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  Two  forms  of  this  chronic  ergotism  are  described — tlw 
one,  gangrenous,  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  sphacelinic  acid,  the  other, 
convulsive,  or  spasmodic,  is  due  to  the  comutin.  In  the  former,  mortifict- 
tion  affects  the  extremities — usually  the  toes  and  fingers,  less  commonly 
the  ears  and  nose.  Preceding  the  onset  of  the  gangrene  there  are  usually 
anaesthesia,  tingling,  pains,  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles,  and  grad- 
ual blood  stasis  in  certain  vascular  territories. 

The  nervous  manifestations  are  very  remarkable.  After  a  prodromal 
stage  of  ten  to  fourteen  days,  in  which  the  patient  complains  of  weakness, 
headache,  and  tingling  sensations  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  perhaps 
accompanied  with  slight  fever,  symptoms  of  spasm  develop,  producing 
cramps  in  the  muscles  and  contractures.  The  arms  are  flexed  and  the 
legs  and  toes  extended.  These  spasms  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  many 
days  and  relapses  are  frequent.  In  severer  cases  epilepsy  develops  and  the 
patient  may  die  in  convulsions.  Mental  symptoms  are  common,  manifested 
sometimes  in  a  preliminary  delirium,  but  more  commonly,  in  the  chronic 
poisoning,  as  melancholia  or  dementia.  Posterior  spinal  sclerosis  occurs 
in  chronic  ergotism.  In  the  interesting  group  of  29  cases  studied  by 
Tuczek  and  Siemens,  9  died  at  various  periods  after  the  infection,  and 
four  post  mortems  showed  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns.  A  con- 
dition similar  to  tabes  dorsalis  is  gradually  produced  by  this  slow  degenera- 
tion in  the  spinal  cord. 

(2)  Laihyrism  (Lupinosis). — An  affection  produced  by  the  use  of  meal 
from  varieties  of  vetches,  chiefly  the  Lathyrus  sativus  and  L.  eicera.  The 
grain  is  popularly  known  as  the  chick-pea.  The  grains  are  usually  pow- 
dered and  mixed  with  the  meal  from  other  cereals  in  the  preparation  of 
bread.  As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  noticed  that  the  use 
of  flour  with  which  the  seeds  of  the  Lafhyrus  were  mixed  caused  stiffness 
of  the  legs.  The  subject  did  not,  however,  attract  much  attention  before 
the  studies  of  James  Inking,  in  India,  who  between  1859  and  1868  pub- 
lished several  important  communications,  describing  a  form  of  spastic 
para]>lepia  affecting  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  in  certain  regions  of 
India  and  duo  to  the  use  of  moal  made  from  the  Lathyrus  seeds.  It  also 
])ro{liiros  a  spastic  paraplegia  in  animals.  The  Italian  observers  describe 
a  similar  form  of  paraplegia,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  Algiers  by  the 
French  ]>hysioians.  The  condition  is  that  of  a  spastic  paralysis,  involving 
chiefly  tho  lops,  which  may  proceed  to  complete  paraplegia.  The  arms 
are  rarely,  if  over, affected.    It  is  evidently  a  slow  sclerosis  induced  under 
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the  iofluenee  of  this  toxic  agent.     The  precise  anatomical  condition,  ao 
_imr  as  1  can  ascertain,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

(3)  Filtagra  (Maidismus). — This  is  a  nutritional  disturbance  due  to 

le  use  of  altered  maize.    The  disease  occurs  extensi%"ely  in  parts  of  Italjp 

the  eouth  of  France,  and  in  Spain.     It  has  not  been  obBcrved  in  this 

juotry.     It  prevails  extensively  among  the  poorer  classes,  particularly  in 

le  country  districts,  and  appears  to  be  associated  in  some  way  with  the 

e  of  maise  which  {according  to  most  authorities)  is  fermented  or  diseased. 

lu  the  early  stage  the  symptoms  are  indefinite,  characterized  by  debility, 

pains  in  the  spine,  in^mniaj  digestive  disturbances,  more  rarely  diarrhoea. 

The  first  clear  manifestation  of  the  disease  is  the  pellagral  erythema,  which 

l_4iiino!^  invariably  appears  in  the  spring.     This  is  followed  by  desiccation 

ad  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis,  which  becomes  very  rough  and  dry,  and 

[occiisionally  crusts  form,  beneath  which  there  is  suppuration.     With  these 

[cutaneous  manifestatioms  there  are  digestive  troubles — ^salivation,  dyspepsia, 

luid  diarrhoea — which  may  be  of  a  dysenteric  nature.    After  lasting  for  a 

[  few  months  improvement  occurs  in  the  milder  cases  and  convalescence  is 

gmdually  established.     In  the  more  severe  and  chronic  forms  there  are 

I  pronounced  ner\*0UB  gym p torn s^-head ache,  backache,  spasms,  and  finally 

I  paralysis  and  mental  disturbance.    The  paralytic  condition  affects  the  leg8 

tnd   leads  gradually  to  paraplegia.     The  mental  manifestations,  which 

are  rarely  met  with  until  the  third  or  fourth  attack,  are  melancholia  or 

suicidal  mania.    Finally,  there  may  be  a  condition  of  the  most  pronounced 

I  ^ftchexta. 

The  anatomical  findings  are  indefinite.  Chronic  degenerative  changes 
have  been  found,  particularly  fatty  degeneration  and  a  ]>eculiar  pigmenta- 
tion in  the  viscera.  The  measures  to  be  employed  are  change  in  diet^  re- 
moval from  the  infected  district,  and,  as  a  prophyla.xis,  proper  preaerva- 
ion  of  the  maize. 


VL    SUN-STROKE  (Siriasia), 
(Htfii  S^h(HiMm ;  Invilaiion ;  Tktrmk  Fetrr ;  JTeat-atrok§ ;  Coup  de  SoleiL) 

I>efijiitioii. — ^A  condition  produced  by  exposure  to  excessive  heat. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  recognized  diseases;  two  instances  are  men- 
ioned  in  the  Bible,  It  was  long  confounded  with  apoplexy.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  surgeons  gave  admirable  descriptions  of  it.  In  this  country  the 
[most  important  contributions  have  come  from  the  New  York  Hospital  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Ilo^pital:  from  the  former,  the  studies  of  Swift  and 
Darrach,  from  the  latter,  the  papers  of  Gerhard,  George  B,  Wood*  the 
elder  Pepper,  and  Tjcvick.  In  N"ew  Orleans,  Bennett  Bowler  studied  the 
dieesjse  and  recognized  the  difference  between  heat  exhaustion  and  sun- 
itroke.    Two  forms  are  reeogniKed,  heat  exhaustion  and  heat-stroke. 

Heat  EzliaiiBtion.^ — Prolonged  exposure  to  high  temperatures,  partien- 
larly  when  combined  with  physical  exertion,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by 
extreme  prostration,  collapse*  restless nes^s,  and  in  severe  cases  by  delirium. 
The  mirfaee  is  nsually  cool,  the  pnUe  ^mall  nnd  rapid,  and  the  temperature 

tubnormal^ — as  low  as  95°  or  BG""*    The  individual  need  not  neces- 
: 
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sarily  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the  condition  nij 
come  on  at  night  or  when  working  in  close,  confined  rooms.  It  may  ako 
follow  exposure  to  great  artificial  heat,  as  in  the  engine  rooms  of  the  AUin- 
tic  steamships. 

Sun-stroke  or  Tbermic  Fever. — The  cases  are  chiefly  found  in  personi 
who,  while  working  very  hard,  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  Soldiers  on  the 
march  with  their  heavy  accoutrements  are  particularly  liable  to  atticL 
In  the  larger  cities  of  this  country  the  cases  are  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  workmen  who  are  much  exposed  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  beei 
drinking  beer  and  whisky. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Ta,thology*— Rigor  mortis  occuis  early. 
Putrefactive  changes  develop  with  great  rapidity.  The  venous  engorge- 
ment is  extreme,  particularly  in  the  cerebrum.  The  left  ventricle  is  con- 
tracted (Wood),  and  the  right  chamber  dilated.  The  blood  is  usually  fluid; 
the  lungs  are  intensely  congested.  Parenchymatous  changes  occur  in  the 
liver  and  kidneys. 

According  to  Wood,  "  heat  exhaustion  with  lowered  temperature  repre* 
sents  a  sudden  vaso-motor  palsy,  i.  e.,  a  condition  in  which  the  existing 
effect  of  the  heat  paralyzes  the  centre  in  the  meduUa.^^  On  the  other  hand, 
thermic  fever  is  held  to  be  due  to  paralysis  under  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
treme external  heat  of  the  centre  in  the  medulla  which  regulates  the  dis- 
position of  the  bodily  heat.  Owing  to  this  disturbance,  more  heat  is  pro- 
duced and  less  given  off  than  normally. 

Sambron  has  recently  (B.  M.  J.,  1898,  i)  advanced  the  view  that  siriasis 
is  an  infectious  disease.  He  argues  that  heat  alone  cannot  cause  it,  that 
it  occurs  in  certain  localities  and  in  epidemic  outbursts,  and  persons  ac- 
climatized have  a  relative  immunity,  etc.  The  question  is  one  worthy  of 
most  careful  study. 

Bjnnptoms. — The  patient  may  be  struck  down  and  die  within  an 
hour  with  symptoms  of  heart-failure,  dyspnoea,  and  coma.  This  form, 
sometimes  known  as  the  asphyxial,  occurs  chiefly  in  soldiers  and  is  graphic- 
ally descri])ed  by  Parkes.  Death  indeed  may  be  almost  instantaneous,  the 
victims  falling  as  if  struck  upon  the  head.  The  usual  form  in  this  lati- 
tude comes  on  during  exposure,  with  pain  in  the  head,  dizziness,  a  feel- 
ing of  oppression,  and  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting.  Visual  disturb- 
ances are  common,  and  a  patient  may  have  colored  vision.  Diarrhoea  or 
frequent  micturition  may  supervene.  Insensibility  follows,  which  mav 
be  transient  or  which  deepens  into  a  profound  coma.  The  patients  are 
usually  admitted  to  hospital  in  an  unconscious  state,  with  the  face  flushed. 
the  skin  pungent,  the  pulse  rapid  and  full,  and  the  temperature  ranging 
from  107°  to  110°,  or  even  higher,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart 
F.  A.  Packard  states  that  of  the  31  cases  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  the  summer  of  1887,  in  a  majority  of  them  the  temperature 
was  between  110°  and  111°.  Tn  one  case  the  temperature  was  112**.  The 
breathing  is  la])ored  and  deep,  sometimes  stertorous.  Usually  there  is 
complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  but  twitchings,  jactitation,  or  very 
rarely  convulsions  may  occur.  The  pupils  may  at  first  be  dilated,  but  1^ 
the  time  the  cases  are  admitted  to  hospital  they  are  (in  a  majority)  ex- 
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tremely  contracted.  Petechise  may  be  present  upon  the  skin.  In  the  fatal 
cases  the  coma  deepens^  the  cardiac  pulsations  become  more  rapid  and 
feeble^  the  breathing  becomes  hurried  and  shallow  and  of  the  Cheyne- 
Stokes  type.  The  fatal  termination  may  occur  within  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours.  Favorable  indications  are  the  return  of  consciousness 
and  a  fall  in  the  fever.  The  recovery  in  these  cases  may  be  complete.  In 
other  instances  there  are  remarkable  after-effects^the  most  constant  of  which 
is  a  permanent  inability  to  bear  high  temperatures.  Such  patients  become 
very  uneasy  when  the  thermometer  reaches  80**  F.  in  the  shade.  Loss  of 
the  power  of  mental  concentration  and  failure  of  memory  are  more  con- 
stant and  very  troublesome  sequelae.    Such  patients  are  always  worse  in  the 


Chabt 


)  of  san-stroke  treated  with  the  ice-bath ;  recovery. 
(Rectal  temperatures). 


hot  weather.  Occasionally  convulsions  and  marked  mental  disturbance 
may  develop.  Dercum  has  described  peripheral  neuritis  as  a  sequence,  and 
the  patient  whose  chart  is  here  given  developed  an  acute  neuritis  in 
the  legs.  This  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Guit^ras  has  called  attention  to  a  form  of  fever  occurring  in  the  South, 
known  in  Florida  as  "  Florida  fever,"  in  the  Carolinas  as  "  country  fever," 
and  in  tropical  countries  as  fihre  inflammatoire.  The  cases  last  for  a  vari- 
able time,  and  are  mistaken  for  malaria  or  typhoid;  but  he  believes  them 
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to  be  entirely  distinct  and  due  to  a  prolonged  action  of  the  high  tempea- 
tures.    He  has  called  the  condition  a  "continued  thermic  fever." 

The  diagnosis  of  heat  exhaustion  from  thermic  fever  is  readily  nude, 
as  the  difference  between  the  two  conditions  is  striking.  "  In  solar  ex- 
haustion the  skin  is  moist^  pale^  and  cool;  the  breathing  is  easy  though 
hurried;  the  pulse  is  small  and  soft;  the  vital  forces  fall  into  a  temponn 
collapse;  the  senses  remain  entire"  (Dowler);  whereas  in  sun-stroke  or 
heat  apoplexy  there  is  usually  unconsciousness  and  pyrexia. 

The  mode  of  onset,  together  with  the  circumstances  under  which  n 
occurs  and  the  high  temperature,  permits  thermic  fever  to  be  readily  dif- 
ferentiated from  apoplexy  and  coma  from  other  conditions. 

Treatment. — In  heat  exhaustion  stimulants  should  be  given  freely, 
and  if  the  temperature  is  below  normal  the  hot  bath  should  be  Msei 
Ammonia  may  be  given  if  necessary.  In  thermic  fever  the  indication 
are  to  reduce  the  temperature  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  may  be  done 
by  packing  the  patient  in  a  bath  with  ice.  Rubbing  the  body  with  ice  iis 
practised  at  the  New  York  Hospital  by  Darrach  in  1857,  and  is  an  eicel- 
lent  procedure  to  lower  the  temperature  rapidly.  Ice-water  enemata  mtr 
also  be  employed.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  the  summer  of  1881 
the  ice-pack  was  used  with  great  advantage.  Of  31  cases  only  12  diei 
results  probably  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  obtained,  considering  that  msoj 
of  the  patients  are  almost  moribund  when  brought  to  hospital.  They  shonU 
be  compared  with  Swift's  statistics,  in  which  of  150  cases  78  died.  In  the 
eases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  those  of  intense  asphyxia,  and  in  whidi 
death  may  take  place  in  a  few  minutes,  free  bleeding  should  be  practised. 
a  procedure  which  saved  Weir  Mitchell  when  a  young  man.  For  the  con- 
vulsions chloroform  should  be  given  at  once.  Of  other  remedies,  the  anti- 
pyretics have  been  employed,  and  may  be  given  when  there  is  any  speciil 
objection  to  hydrotherapy,  for  which,  however,  they  cannot  be  substitute 


SECTION  IV. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 


1.   ARTHRITIS    DEFORMANS. 

DeflnitlQii. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  joints  of  doubtful  etiology, 
characterized  by  changes  in  the  cartilages  and  synovial  membranes,  with 
peri-articular  formation  of  bone  and  great  deformity. 

Long  believed  to  be  intimately  associated  with  gout  and  rheumatism 
(whence  the  names  rheumatic  gout  and  rheumatoid  arthritis),  this  close 
relationship  seems  now  very  doubtful,  since  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  no 
history  of  either  affection  can  be  determined. 

Etiology. — Age. — ^A  majority  of  the  cases  are  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  fifty.  In  A.  E.  Garrod's  analysis  of  500  cases  there  were  only  25 
under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Sex. — ^Among  Garrod^s  500  cases  there  were  411  in  women.  In  James 
Stewart's  recent  report  of  40  cases  from  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  only 
20  were  in  females.  In  women  its  close  association  with  the  menopause 
has  been  noted.  It  seems  to  be  more  frequent,  too,  in  those  who  have  had 
ovarian  or  uterine  trouble  or  who  are  sterile. 

Hereditary  Predisposition. — ^In  216  cases  in  Garrod's  series  there  was  a 
family  history  of  joint  troubles.  Two  or  three  children  in  a  family  may 
be  affected.  It  is  stated  also  that  the  disease  is  more  common  in  families 
with  a  phthisical  history. 

Rheumatism  and  Oout. — ^In  nearly  a  third  of  Garrod's  cases  there  was 
a  history  of  gout  in  the  family;  of  rheumatism  in  only  64  cases. 

Exposure  to  coldy  wet  and  damp,  errors  in  diet,  worry  and  care,  and 
local  injuries  are  all  spoken  of  as  possible  exciting  causes. 

At  present  there  are  two  chief  views  prevailing  as  to  the  etiology  of 
arthritis  deformans— one  that  it  is  of  nervous  origin,  the  other  that  it  is  a 
chronic  infection. 

The  Belatioii  of  Arthritis  Deformans  to  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem. — Our  accurate  knowledge  of  arthropathies  of  nervous  origin  dates 
from  the  papers  of  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1831  and  1833,  in 
which  he  reported  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  joints  in  connection  with 
caries  of  the  spine  and  concussion  of  the  cord.  Acute  and  chronic  forms 
of  arthritis  may  occur  with  gross  lesions  of  the  cord;  the  former  are  found 
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in  acute  myelitis,  the  latter  with  tabes  and  syringomyelia.  The  acme 
spinal  arthritis  presents  anatomically  inflammation  of  the  synovial  shetihs 
and  of  the  fibrous  investment  of  the  articulations.  The  chronic  arthriit 
which  we  see  in  syringomyelia,  tabes,  and  hemiplegia  presents  a  combinatioc 
of  atrophy  and  hyperplasia  of  the  bones,  with  thickening  of  the  liga- 
ments and  more  or  less  effusion.  Again,  there  are  joint  lesions  which 
follow  injuries  of  the  nerve  trunks  themselves,  cases  of  which  have  been 
reported  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  The  following  are  the  main  points  urged  in 
favor  of  the  nervous  origin  of  the  disease:  First,  the  articular  changes  are 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  of  the  chronic  spinal  arthrop- 
athies. Secondly,  the  frequent  association  in  arthritis  deformans  of  d\v 
trophies  of  the  skin  (glossy  skin),  nails,  bones,  and  muscles— changes  which 
are  evidently  of  neurotic  origin.  In  certain  cases  there  is  marked  and  early 
atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Ord,  indeed,  thinks  that  this  atrophy  with  th^; 
articular  lesions  forms  a  dystrophy  analogous  to  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy. Thirdly,  the  symmetrical  onset  and  progress  of  the  disease.  Fourthly, 
the  implication  of  nerve  trunks.  There  may  be  not  only  numbness  and 
tingling,  but  in  certain  cases  excruciating  pains.  Post  mortem,  neuritis 
has  been  found  in  several  cases,  but  whether  primary  or  secondary  is  doubt- 
ful. The  reflexes  are  not  infrequently  increased,  in  32  of  50  of  Garrod's 
cases.  We  need  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  in  these 
cases  of  arthritis  deformans.  Triboulet  and  Thomas  have  reported  from 
Dejerine's  service  a  case  of  a  woman  with  chronic  arthritis,  in  whom  the 
autopsy  showed  a  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  colunms  of  the  cord  in  the  dorsal 
region  and  of  the  columns  of  Goll  in  the  cervical  region,  with  degeneration 
of  the  posterior  roots.  The  history  indicated  that  the  arthritis  developed 
after  a  puerperal  infection. 

Arthritis  Deformans  as  a  Ghronlo  Infection. — ^During  the  past  fev 
years  the  idea  has  been  gaining  ground  that  the  disease  is  of  microbic  origin. 
Satisfactory'  evidence  for  this  view  is  not  yet  forthcoming.  Schiiller,  Ban- 
natyne  and  Blaxall,  and  several  French  observers  have  found  micro-organ- 
isms in  the  fluid  of  the  joints.  More  valuable  really  is  the  frequent  asso- 
ciation of  arthritis  deformans  with  previous  acute  infections;  thus  in  James 
Stewart's  cases  there  was  a  history  of  gonorrhoea  in  30  per  cent  of  the  males, 
and  in  his  series  of  40  cases  50  i)er  cent  had  had  previously  some  infection? 
trouble.  Of  late  years  we  have  learned  to  recognize  cases  which  have  fol- 
lowed directly  upon  a  severe  attack  of  influenza. 

The  acute  mode  of  onset  in  some  instances  is  suggestive  of  an  infection. 
Tlie  joints  may  be  red  and  swollen  and  painful,  and  present  the  clinical 
picture  of  an  acute  infective  process. 

And,  lastly,  a  consideration  of  the  form  in  children  described  by  Still 
lends  woi<rht  to  this  view,  ])articular]y  in  the  widespread  enlargement  of 
tile  lyin])h-trlands  and  tlie  swelling:  of  the  spleen.  A  number  of  the  very 
best  students  of  the  disease,  as  Biiumler,  of  P'reiburg,  have  accepted  the 
infcclivc  theory  of  origin,  which  is  gaining  adherents,  though  it  still 
lacks  demonstration. 

Morbid  Aiiatom.y. — The  changes  in  the  joints  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  gout  in  the  absence  of  deposits  of  urate  of  soda,  and  from 
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chronic  rheumatism  in  the  existence  of  extensive  structural  alterations, 
particularly  in  the  cartilages.  We  are  largely  indebted  to  the  magnificent 
work  of  Adams  for  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  this  disease.  The 
changes  begin  in  the  cartilages  and  synovial  membranes,  the  cells  of  which 
proliferate.  The  cartilage  covering  the  joint  undergoes  a  peculiar  fibrilla- 
tion, becomes  soft,  and  is  either  absorbed  or  gradually  thinned  by  attri- 
tion, thus  laying  bare  the  ends  of  the  bone,  which  become  smooth,  polished, 
and  ebumated.  At  the  margins,  where  the  pressure  is  less,  the  proliferating 
elements  may  develop  into  irregular  nodules,  which  ossify  and  enlarge  the 
heads  of  the  bones,  forming  osteophytes  which  completely  lock  the  joint. 
The  periosteum  may  also  form  new  bone.  There  is  usually  great  thicken- 
ing of  the  ligaments,  and  finally  complete  anchylosis  results.  This  is  rarely, 
however,  a  true  anchylosis,  but  is  caused  by  the  osteophytes  and  thickened 
ligaments.  There  are  often  hyperostosis  and  increase  in  the  articular  ends 
of  tlie  bone  in  length  and  thickness.  In  long-standing  cases  and  in  old 
persons  there  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  great  atrophy  of  the  heads  of  the 
affected  bones.  The  spongy  substance  becomes  friable,  and  in  the  hip- joint 
the  wasting  may  reach  such  an  extreme  grade  that  the  articulating  surface 
lies  between  the  trochanters.  This  is  sometimes  called  morbus  coxce  senilis. 
The  anatomical  changes  may  lead  to  great  deformity.  The  metacarpal 
joints  are  enlarged  and  thickened,  and  the  fingers  are  deflected  toward  the 
ulnar  side.  The  toes  often  show  a  similar  deflection.  The  exostoses  at  the 
joints  are  known  as  Haygarth's  nodosities. 

The  radiographs  of  arthritis  deformans  are  very  instructive.  The  clear 
interosseous  spaces  at  the  level  of  the  joints  disappear  early,  the  hyper- 
trophy and  deformity  of  the  articular  extremities,  and  more  particularly 
the  exostoses  at  the  margins,  give  a  very  distinctive  picture  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  muscles  become  atrophied,  and  in  some  cases  the  wasting  reaches 
a  high  grade.  Neuritis  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  nerves  about  the 
joints. 

Symptoms. — ^For  convenience  the  forms  may  be  described  as  those 
with  Heberden's  nodes,  general  progressive  arthritis,  the  mono-articular 
form,  the  vertebral  form,  and  the  arthritis  deformans  of  children. 

Heberden's  Nodes. — ^In  this  form  the  fingers  are  affected,  and  "little 
hard  knobs  "  develop  gradually  at  the  sides  of  the  distal  phalanges.  They 
are  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  They  begin  usually  be- 
tween the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  year.  The  subjects  may  have  had  digestive 
troubles  or  gout.  Heberden,  however,  says  "  they  have  no  connection  with 
gout,  being  found  in  persons  who  never  had  it."  In  the  early  stage  the 
joints  may  be  swollen,  tender,  and  slightly  red,  particularly  when  knocked. 
The  attacks  of  pain  and  swelling  may  come  on  in  the  joints  at  long  inter- 
vals or  follow  indiscretion  in  diet.  The  little  tubercles  at  the  sides  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  second  phalanx  increase  in  size,  and  give  the  charac- 
teristic appearance  to  the  affection.  The  cartilages  also  become  soft, 
and  the  ends  of  the  bones  ebumated.  Urate  of  soda  is  never  deposited 
(Charcot).  The  condition  is  not  curable;  but  there  is  this  hopeful 
feature — the  subjects  of  these  nodosities  rarely  have  involvement  of  the 
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larger  joints.  They  have  been  regarded,  too,  as  an  indication  of  longevity. 
Charcot  states  that  in  women  with  these  nodes  cancer  seems  more  fre- 
quent. 

General  Progressive  Form. — This  occurs  in  two  yarieties,  acute  and 

chronic.  The  acute  form  may  resemble,  at  its  outset,  ordinary  articular 
rheumatism.  There  is  involvement  of  many  joints;  swelling,  particularlj 
of  the  synovial  sheaths  and  bursae;  not  often  redness;  but  there  is  mod- 
erate fever.  Howard  describes  this  condition  as  most  frequent  in  joang 
women  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  often  in  connection  with  recent 
delivery,  lactation,  or  rapid  child-bearing.  Acute  cases  may  develop  at 
the  menopause.  It  may  also  come  on  in  children.  "  These  patients  suffer 
in  their  general  health,  become  weak,  pale,  depressed  in  spirits,  and  lose 
flesh.  In  several  cases  of  this  form  marked  intervals  of  improvement  have 
occurred;  the  local  disease  has  ceased  to  progress,  and  tolerable  comfort 
has  been  experienced  perhaps  until  pregnancy,  delivery,  or  lactation  again 
determines  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  disease." 

The  chronic  form  is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  joints  are  usually 
involved  symmetrically.  The  first  symptoms  are  pain  on  movement  and 
slight  swelling,  which  may  be  in  the  joint  itself  or  in  the  peri-articular 
sheaths.  In  some  cases  the  effusion  is  marked,  in  others  slight.  The  local 
conditions  vary  greatly,  and  periods  of  improvement  alternate  with  attacks 
of  swelling,  redness,  and  pain.  At  first  only  one  or  two  joints  are  affected; 
usually  the  joints  of  the  hands,  then  the  knees  and  feet;  gradually  other 
articulations  are  involved,  and  in  extreme  cases  every  joint  in  the  body 
is  affected.  Pain  is  an  extremely  variable  symptom.  Some  cases  pro- 
ceed to  the  most  extreme  deformity  without  it;  in  others  the  suffering  is 
verv'  great,  particularly  at  night  and  during  exacerbations  of  the  disease. 
There  are  cases  in  which  pain  of  an  agonizing  character  is  an  almost  con- 
stant symptom,  requiring  for  years  the  use  of  morphia. 

Gradually  the  shaj)e  of  the  joints  is  greatly  altered,  partly  by  the  pres- 
ence of  osteo])hytes,  partly  by  the  great  thickening  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ments, and  still  more  by  the  retraction  of  the  muscles.  In  moving  the 
affected  joint  crepitation  can  be  felt,  due  to  the  ebumation  of  the  articular 
surfaces.  Ultimately  the  joints  become  completely  locked,  not  by  a  true 
bony  anchylosis,  but  by  the  osteophytes  which  form  around  the  articular 
surfaces,  like  ring-bone  in  horses.  There  is  also  a  spurious  anchyloris, 
caused  by  the  thickening  of  the  capsular  ligaments  and  fibrous  adhesions. 
The  muscles  about  the  joints  undergo  important  changes.  Atrophy  from 
disuse  gradually  supervenes,  and  contractures  tend  to  flex  the  thigh  upon 
the  abdomen  and  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.  There  are  cases  with  rapid 
muscular  wasting,  symmetrical  involvement  of  the  joints,  increased  reflexes, 
and  trophic  changes,  which  strongly  suggest  a  central  origin.  Numbness, 
tingling,  pigmentation  or  glossiness  of  the  skin,  and  onychia  may  be  pres- 
ent. In  extreme  cases  the  patient  is  completely  helpless,  and  lies  on  one 
side  with  the  le»rs  drawn  up,  the  arms  fixed,  and  all  the  articulations  of  the 
extremities  locked.  Fortunately,  it  often  happens  in  these  severe  general 
cases  that  the  joints  of  the  hand  are  not  so  much  affected,  and  the  patient 
may  be  a])le  to  knit  or  to  write,  though  unable  to  walk  or  to  use  the  arms. 
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In  many  cases,  after  involving  two  or  three  joints,  the  disease  becomes  ar- 
rested, and  no  further  development  occurs.  It  may  be  limited  to  the 
wrists,  or  to  the  knees  and  wrists,  or  to  the  knees  and  ankles.  A  majority 
of  the  patients  finally  reach  a  quiescent  stage,  in  which  they  are  free  from 
pain  and  enjoy  excellent  health,  suffering  only  from  the  inconvenience 
and  crippling  necessarily  associated  with  the  disease.  Coincident  affec- 
tions are  not  uncommon.  In  the  active  stage  the  patients  are  often  anaemic 
and  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  which  may  recur  at  intervals.  There  is  no  tend- 
ency to  involvement  of  the  heart. 

The  partial  or  mono-artioular  form  affects  chiefly  old  persons,  and  is 
seen  particularly  in  the  hip,  the  knee,  the  spinal  column,  or  shoulder.  It 
is,  in  its  anatomical  features,  identical  with  the  general  disease.  In  the 
hip  and  shoulder  the  muscles  early  show  wasting,  and  in  the  hip  the  con- 
dition ultimately  becomes  that  already  described  as  morbus  coxce  senilis. 
These  cases  seem  not  infrequently  to  follow  an  injury.  They  differ  from  the 
polyarticular  form  in  occurring  chiefly  in  men  and  at  a  later  period  of  life. 

The  Vertebral  Form. — There  is  a  progressive  anchylosis  of  the  verte- 
brae, causing  rigidity  of  the  spine — ^^  poker-back  " — spondylitis  deformans. 
There  are  two  varieties.  In  one  (von  Bechterew),  in  which  the  disease  may 
follow  trauma  or  be  hereditary,  the  spine  alone  is  involved,  and  there  are 
pronounced  nerve-root  symptoms — pain,  anaesthesia,  atrophy  of  muscles,  and 
ascending  degeneration  in  the  cord;  in  the  other — Striimpell-Marie  type — 
the  hip  and  shoulder  joints  may  be  involved  (spondylose  rhizomelique),  and 
the  nervous  symptoms  are  less  prominent.  I  believe  they  are  both  forms 
of  arthritis  deformans,  and  should  neither  be  regarded  nor  described  as 
separate  diseases.  The  cases  are  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females; 
the  onset  may  be  in  the  upper  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spine.  It  may 
be  limited  to  the  neck.  There  is  gradually  induced  complete  immobility, 
with  some  kyphosis.  The  other  joints  may  not  be  affected,  or  the  hips  and 
shoulders  may  be  anchylosed.  The  ribs  are  fixed,  the  thorax  immobile, 
and  the  breathing  abdominal.  Pressure  on  the  nerve-roots  may  cause  great 
pain,  paraesthesia,  and  atrophy  of  muscles.  Von  Bechterew  thinks  that 
the  disease  begins  as  a  meningitis,  leads  to  compression  of  the  nerve-roots, 
loss  of  function  of  the  spinal  muscles,  atrophy  of  the  intervertebral  disks, 
and  gradually  anchylosis  of  the  spines.  Seguin  reported  three  children  in 
one  family. 

Artbritis  Deformans  In  Children. — Some  examples  certainly  resemble 
closely  the  disease  in  adults.  In  others  there  are  very  striking  differences. 
A  very  interesting  variety  has  been  differentiated  by  George  F.  Still,  in 
which  the  general  enlargement  of  the  joints  is  associated  with  swelling  of 
the  lymph-glands  and  of  the  spleen.  He  has  studied  22  cases  of  this  char- 
acter. The  following  are  among  the  more  striking  peculiarities:  The 
onset  is  almost  always  before  the  second  dentition.  Girls  are  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  boys.  The  symptoms  complained  of  are  usually  slight 
stiffness  in  one  or  two  joints;  gradually  others  become  involved.  The  onset 
may  be  more  acute  with  fever,  or  even  with  chills.  The  enlargement  of 
the  joints  is  due  rather  to  a  general  thickening  of  the  soft  tissues  than  to 
a  bony  enlargement.     There  is  no  bony  grating.     The  limitation  of  move- 
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ment  may  be  extreme,  owing  to  the  fixation  of  the  joints,  and  there  may 
be  much  muscular  wasting.  The  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands  is  mast 
striking,  and  may  be  general;  even  the  supratrochlear  glands  may  be  is 
large  as  hazel-nuts.  They  increase  with  the  fever.  The  edge  of  the  spleen 
can  usually  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin.  Sweating  is  often  profuje 
and  there  may  be  anaemia,  but  heart  complications  are  rare.  The  chil- 
dren look  puny  and  generally  show  arrest  of  development. 

Diagnosis. — Arthritis  deformans  in  an  advanced  stage  can  rarely  be 
mistaken  for  either  rheumatism  or  gout.  Early  cases  are  difficult  or  impoe^ 
sible  to  distinguish  from  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  important  to  distin- 
guish from  the  mono-articular  form  the  local  arthritis  of  the  shoulder-joint 
which  is  characterized  by  pain,  thickening  of  the  capsule  and  of  the  liga- 
ments, wasting  of  the  shoulder-girdle  muscles,  and  sometimes  by  neuritis. 
This  is  an  affection  which  is  quite  distinct  from  arthritis  deformans,  and  is, 
moreover,  in  a  majority  of  cases  curable. 

Treatment. — Once  established,  the  disease  is  rarely  curable.  After 
attacking  two  or  three  joints  it  may  be  arrested.  Too  often  it  is  a  slow, 
but  progressive,  crippling  of  the  joints,  with  a  disability  that  makes  the 
disease  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  human  afflictions. 

In  the  acute  febrile  form,  usually  mistaken  for  rheumatic  fever,  moder- 
ate doses  of  the  salicylates  should  be  given,  and  the  joints  require  the 
local  measures  mentioned  in  the  section  on  acute  rheumatism. 

The  treatment  of  the  ordinary  form  may  be  considered  under: 

(1)  Medicinal. — No  single  remedy  is  of  special  value.  General  tonics 
are  indicated.  Arsenic  in  full  doses  is  helpful  in  some  cases.  Potassium 
iodide  is  useful  in  the  form  with  much  periarthritis. 

(2)  General  Hygiene  and  Diet. — The  disease  is  one  of  progressive  debil- 
ity, and  measures  of  a  supporting  character  are  indicated.  Fresh  air  and 
careful  attention  to  personal  hygiene  are  most  essential.  The  question 
of  diet  is  of  the  first  importance.  There  is  one  rule — let  the  patient  eat 
all  the  good  food  she  can  digest.  So  many  persons  are  afflicted  not  only 
with  the  disease,  but  reduced  by  dieting,  that  I  often  find  "  full  diet "  the 
best  prescription.  One  has  to  remember  that  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ances are  common  in  the  disease. 

(3)  Hydrotherapy. — p]arly  and  thorough  treatment  at  the  thermal 
springs  offers  the  best  hope  of  arresting  the  progress.  The  Hot  Springs, 
Bath  County,  Va.,  and  the  Hot  Si)rings,  Ark.,  in  this  country,  and  those  of 
Bath,  England,  give  very  good  results.  Much  may  be  effected  at  home  by 
hot-air  baths,  hot  baths,  and  compresses  at  night  to  the  tender  joints. 

(4)  Local  Treatment. — Massage,  carefully  given,  reduces  the  periarticu- 
lar infiltrations,  increases  the  mobility  of  stiffened  joints,  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  prevents  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles  adjacent  to  the  affected 
joints.  The  liot-air  treatment,  thoroughly  carried  out,  helps  many  cases, 
and  should  bo  given  a  trial. 

And  lastly,  surgical  measures  may  be  needed.  The  thermo-cautery  is 
most  useful  in  relieving  the  pain  and  in  lessening  the  ligamentous  thicken- 
ing. Repeated  applications  are  hel])ful  along  the  spine  in  the  spondylitis 
deformans,  (ioldthwaite  and  others  have  reported  good  results  from  the 
breaking  u])  of  adhesions  and  the  use  of  orthopaedic  appliances. 
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II.   CHRONIC    RHEUMATISM. 

Etiology. — This  affection  may  follow  an  acute  or  subacute  attack,  but 
more  commonly  comes  on  insidiously  in  persons  who  have  passed  the 
middle  period  of  life.  In  my  experience  it  is  extremely  rare  as  a  sequence 
of  acute  rheumatism.  It  is  most  common  among  the  poor,  particularly 
washer-women,  day-laborers,  and  those  whose  occupation  exposes  them  to 
cold  and  damp. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  synovial  membranes  are  injected,  but  there 
is  usually  not  much  effusion.  The  capsule  and  ligaments  of  the  joints  are 
thickened,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  in  the  neighborhood  undergo 
similar  alterations,  so  that  the  free  play  of  the  joint  is  greatly  impaired. 
In  long-standing  cases  the  cartilages  also  undergo  changes,  and  may  show 
erosions.  Even  in  cases  with  the  severest  symptoms,  the  joint  may  be 
verj'  slightly  altered  in  appearance.  Important  changes  take  place  in  the 
muscles  and  ner\'es  adjacent  to  chronically  inflamed  joints,  particularly 
in  the  mono-articular  lesions  of  the  shoulder  or  hip.  Muscular  atrophy 
supervenes  partly  from  disuse,  partly  through  nervous  influences,  either 
centric  or  reflex  (Vulpian),  or  as  a  result  of  peripheral  neuritis.  In  some 
cases  when  the  joint  is  much  distended  the  wasting  may  be  due  to  pressure, 
either  on  the  muscles  themselves  or  on  the  vessels  supplying  them. 

Symptoms. — Stiffness  and  pain  are  the  chief  features  of  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  latter  is  very  liable  to  exacerbations,  especially  dur- 
ing changes  in  the  weather.  The  joints  may  be  tpnr^Pf  to  fhp  ^/^nr^  and  a 
littl^-fi3tQllen,  but  are  seldom  reddened.  As  a  rule,  many  joints  are  affected; 
but  there  are  instances  in  which  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  shoulder, 
knee,  or  hip.  The  stiffness  and  pain  are  more  marked  after  rest,  and  as  the 
day  advances  the  joints  may,  with  exertion,  become  much  more  supple. 
The  general  health  may  not  be  seriously  impaired.  The  disease  is  not  im- 
mediately dangerous.  Anchylosis  may  occur,  and  ultimately  the  joints 
may  become  much  distorted.  In  many  instances,  particularly  those  in 
which  the  pain  is  severe,  the  general  health  may  be  seriously  involved  and 
the  subjects  become  anaemic  and  very  apt  to  suffer  with  neuralgia  and  dys- 
pepsia. Valvular  lesions,  due  to  slow  sclerotic  changes,  are  not  uncommon. 
They  are  associated  with,  not  dependent  upon,  the  articular  disease. 

The  prognosis  is  not  favorable,  as  a  majority  of  the  cases  resist  all  meth- 
ods of  treatment.  It  is,  however,  a  disease  which  persists  indefinitely,  and 
does  not  necessarily  shorten  life. 

Treatment. — Internal  remedies  are  of  little  service.  It  is  important 
to  maintain  the  digestive  functions  and  to  keep  the  general  health  at  a 
high  standard.  Potassium  iodide,  sarsaparilla,  and  guaiacum  are  some- 
times beneficial.    The  salicylates  are  useless. 

Local  tr^tf^^pTit  is  vpry  bATipfipifll  "  Firing  "  with  the  Paquelin  cautery 
relieves  the  pain,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  form  of  counter-irritation. 
Mafi&ag^»  with  passiv^jnotjon,  helps  to  reduce  swelling,  and  prevents  anchy- 
losis. It  is  particularly  useful  in  cases  which  are  associated  with  atrophy 
of  the  muscles.    Electricity  is  not  of  much  benefit.     Climatic  treatment 
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is  very  advantageous.  Many  cases  are  greatly  helped  by  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  southern  Europe  or  Southern  California.  Rich  patients  should 
always  winter  in  the  South,  and  in  this  way  avoid  the  cold,  damp  weather. 
Hydrotherapeutic  measures  are  specially  beneficial  in  chronic  rhenmi- 
tism.  Great  relief  is  afforded  by  wrapping  the  affected  joints  in  cold  cloths, 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  blanket,  and  protected  with  oiled  silk.  The 
Turkish  bath  is  useful,  but  the  full  benefit  of  this  treatment  is  rarely  seen 
except  at  bathing  establishments.  The  hot  alkaline  waters  are  particularly 
useful,  and  a  residence  at  the  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia,  Arkansas,  or  Saoti 
Rosalia,  Mexico,  or  at  Banff,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  will  sometimes  cure  even  obstinate  cases. 


III.    MUSCULAR    RHEUMATISM  (Myalgia). 

Deflnitioii. — ^A  paiofuLaffection  of^the  vnlnntJiTy  pn^pplgA  and  of  the 
fasciae  and  periosteum  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  affection  has  re- 
ceTveJ'various  names,  according  to  its  seat,  as  torticollis,  lumbago,  pleuro- 
dynia^ etc. 

Etiology. — The  attacks  follow  coldjnd  expofijire,  the  usual  conditions 
favorable  to  the  development  of  rheumatism.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  muscular  tissues  are  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Many  writers  claim, 
perhaps  correctly,  that  it  is  a  neuralgia  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  mus- 
cles. Until  our  knowledge  is  more  accurate,  however,  it  may  be  considered 
under  the  rheumatic  affections. 

It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  men,  particularly  those  exposed  to 
cold  and  whose  occupations  are  laborious.  It  is  apt  to  follow  exposure  to 
a  draught  of  air,  as  from  an  open  window  in  a  railway  carriage.  A  sudden 
chilling  after  heavy  exertion  may  also  bring  on  an  attack  of  lumbago. 
Persons  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  habit  are  certainly  more  prone  to  this 
affection.  One  attack  renders  an  indi\4dual  more  liable  to  another.  It  is 
usually  acute,  but  may  become  subacute  or  even  chronic. 

Sjnnptoilis. — The  affection  is  entirely  local.  The  constitutional  dis- 
turbance is  slight,  and,  even  in  severe  cases,  there  may  be  no  fever.  Pais 
is  a  prominent  symptom.  It  may  be  constant,  or  may  occur  only  when 
the  muscles  are  drawn  into  certain  positions.  It  may  be  a  dull  ache,  like 
the  pain  of  a  bruise,  or  sharp,  severe,  and  cramp-like.  It  is  often  sufficiently 
intense  to  cause  the  patient  to  cry  out.  Pressure  on  the  affentpd  p^rf.  iinTinnr 
gives  relief.  As  a  rule,  myalgia  is  a  transient  affection,  lasting  from  a  few 
hours  to  a  few  days.  Occasionally  it  is  prolonged  for  several  weeks.  It  is 
very  apt  to  recur. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties: 

(1)  Lpabago,  one  of  tlio  most  common  and  painful  forms,  affects  the 
muscles  of  tlie  loins  and  their  tendinous  attachments.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
workingnien.  It  comes  on  suddenly,  and  in  very  severe  eases  completely 
incapacitates  the  patient,  who  may  be  unable  to  turn  in  bed  or  to  rise  from 
the  sitting  posture. 

(2)  Stiff  neck  or  tortioollis  affects  the  muscles  of  the  antero-latenJ 
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region  of  the  neck.  It  is  very  common,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  young.  The  patient  holds  the  head  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  rotates 
the  whole  body  in  attempting  to  turn  it.  Usually  the  attack  is  confined  to 
one  side.    The  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  may  also  be  affected. 

(3)  Pleurodynia  involves  the  intercostal  muscles  on  one  side,  and  in 
some  instances  the  pectorals  and  serratus  magnus.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  painful  form  of  the  disease,  as  the  chest  cannot  be  at  rest.  It  is  more 
common  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  A  deep  breath,  or  coughing, 
causes  very  intense  pain,  and  the  respiratory  movements  are  restricted  on 
the  affected  side.  There  may  be  pain  on  pressure,  sometimes  over  a  very 
limited  area.  It  may  be  diflBcult  to  distinguish  from  intercostal  neuralgia, 
in  which  affection,  however,  the  pain  is  usually  more  circumscribed  and 
paroxysmal,  and  there  are  tender  points  along  the  course  of  the  nerves. 
It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  pleurisy,  but  careful  physical  examination 
readily  distinguishes  between  the  two  affections. 

(4)  Among  other  forms  which  may  be  mentioned  are  cephalodynia, 
affecting  the  muscles  of  the  head;  Bcapiilod3rBia,  omodynia,  and  dor8od3rBia, 
affecting  the  muscles  about  the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of  the  back.  My- 
algia may  also  occur  in  the  abdominal  muscles  and  in  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities. 

Treatment. — Rest  of  ihe  affected  muscles  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Strapping  the  side  will  sometimes  completely  relieve  pleurodynia.  No 
belief  is  more  widespread  among  the  public  than  in  the  efficacy  of  porous 
plasters  for  muscular  pains  of  all  sorts,  particularly  those  about  the  trunk. 
If  the  pain  is  severe  and  agonizing,  a  hypodermic  of  morphia  gives  im- 
mediate relief.  For  I^mhago  acupuncture  is,  in  acute  cases,  the  most  effi- 
cient treatment.  Needles  of  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length  (ordinary 
bonnet-needles,  sterilized,  will  do)  are  thrust  into  the  lumbar  muscles  at 
the  seat  of  the  pain,  and  withdrawn  after  five  or  ten  minutes.  In  many 
instances  the  relief  is  immediate,  and  I  can  corroborate  fully  the  state- 
ments of  Singer,  who  taught  me  this  practice,  as  to  its  extraordinary  and 
prompt  efficacy  in  many  instances.  The  constant  current  is  sometimes 
very  beneficial.  In  many  forms  of  myalgia  the  thermo-cautery  gives  great 
relief.  In  obstinate  cases  blisters  may  be  tried.  Hot  fomentations  are 
soothing,  and  at  the  outset  a  Turkish  bath  may  cut  short  the  attack.  In 
chronic  ^fl<»«  potft^gyum  ind^ijift  may  be  used,  and  both  guaiacum  and  sul- 
phur have  been  strongly  recommended.  Persons  subject  to  this  affec- 
tion should  be  warmly  clothed,  and  avoid,  if  possible,  exposure  to  cold 
and  damp.  In  gouty  persons  the  diet  should  be  restricted  and  the  alkaline 
mineral  waters  taken  freely.  Large  doses  of  nux^yomica  are  sometimes 
beneficial. 

IV.    GOUT    (Podagra). 

Definition. — A  nutritional  disorder,  one.  factor  of  which  is  an  cx- 
cessive  formation  of  uric  acid,  characterized  clinically  by  attacks  of  acute 
arlhlitis,  fey  the  gradual  deposition  of  sodium  urate  in  and  about  the  joints, 
and  by  the  occurrence  ^f  irrpgi]]flj;  cohslitutiopal  symptoms. 
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Etiology. — The  precise  nature  of  the  disturbance  in  metaboli£m  ii 
not  known.  There  is  probably  defective  oxidation  of  the  foodetuffs,  com- 
bined with  imperfect  elimination  of  the  waste  products  of  the  body. 

Among  important  etiological  factors  in  gout  are  the  following: 

(a)  Tfp.rpAii.qry  Influences. — Statistics  show  that  in  from  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  all  cases  the  disease  existed  in  the  parents  or  grandparents.  The 
transmission  is  supposed  to  be  more  marked  from  the  male  side.  Cases 
with  a  strong  hereditary  taint  have  been  known  to  develop  before  puberty. 
Tlie  disease  has  been  seen  even  in  infants  at  the  breast.  V<»^f!fl  fl"*  "^»"> 
subject  to  the  disease  than  females.  It  rarely  develops  before  the  thirtieth 
year,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  the  first  manifestations  appear 
before  the  age  of  fifty.  (6)  Alcoholic  the  mnfit  p^^^"^  ^flfitffrjTl  t^e  etiologY 
of  the  disease.  Fermented  liquors  favor  its  development  much  more  than 
distilled  spirits,  and  it  prevails  most  extensively  in  countries  like  England 
and  Germany,  which  consume  the  most  beer  and  ale.  The  lighter  beer* 
used  in  this  country  are  much  less  liable  to  produce  gout  than  the  heavier 
English  and  Scotch  ales,  (c)  Food  plays  a  roU  equal  in  importance  to  that 
of  alcohol.  Qvsreating  without  active  bodily  exercise  is  regarded  as  a  very 
special  predisposing  cause.  A  form  of  gouty  dyspepsia  has  been  described. 
A  robust  and  active  digestion  is,  however,  often  met  in  gouty  persons. 
Gout  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  rich.  In  England  the  combination 
of  poor  food,  defective  hygiene,  and  an  excessive  consumption  of  malt 
liquors  makes  the  "  poor  man's  gout "  a  common  affection,  (d)  jAod, 
Garrod  has  shown  that  workers  in  lead  are  specially  prone  to  gout.  In  30 
per  cent  of  the  hos])ital  cases  the  patients  had  been  painters  or  workers  in 
lead.  The  association  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  production  by  this 
poison  of  arterio-sclerosis  and  chronic  nephritis.  Chronic  lead-poisoning 
is  here  frequently  associated  with  arterio-sclerosis  and  contracted  kidneys, 
but  lead-gout  is  comparatively  rare.  Gouty  deposits  are,  however,  to  be 
found  in  the  big-toe  joint  and  in  the  kidneys  in  cases  of  chronic  plumbism. 

The  nature  of^(2ut  is  unknown.  That  there  is  f^ii^ty  wioinh/^Hatn  asso- 
ciated in  some  very  special  way  with  the  chemistry  of  uric^acid,  we  know, 
but  nothing  more.  The  remainder  is  theory,  awaiting  refutation  or  con- 
firmation. The  conditions  of  life  favorable  to  the  development  of  gout  are 
present  in  too  many  of  us  after  the  middle  period  of  life — more  fuel  in  the 
form  of  meat  and  drink  than  the  machine  needs.  G.  B.  Balfour  put  it  well 
when  he  says:  "  The  gouty  diathesis  is  only  a  comprehensive  term  for  all 
those  changes  in  the  character  and  composition  of  the  blood  induced  by 
the  evils  of  civilization — deficient  exercise  and  excess  of  nutriment.  .  .  . 
Gout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  name  given  to  all  those  modifications  of  our 
metabolism  caused  by  the  gouty  diathesis,  as  well  as  to  all  the  symptoma 
to  which  those  modifications  give  rise." 

The  views  ji^garding  uric  acid  and  its  relation  to  gout  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

Garrod  holds  that  with  lessened  alkalinity  of  the  blood  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  uric  acid,  due  clnefly  to  diminished  elimination.  He  attrib- 
utes the  deposition  of  the  sodium  ilfaTeToTTie"  diminished  alkalinity  of  the 
plasma,  which  is  unable  to  hold  it  in  solution.    In  an  acute  paroxysm  there 
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is  an  accumulation  of  the  urates  in  the  bloody  and  the  inflammation  is 
caused  by  their  sudden  deposit  in  crystalline  form  about  the  joint. 

t,  Haig^  thinks  that  there  is  no  increased  formation  of  uric  acid  in  gout^ 
but  lEHat  the  blood  is  less  alkaline  than  normal,  and  less  able  to  hold  the 
uric  acid  or  its  salts  in  solution. 

?^  According  to  SicJiEillianiJSoberts,  there  are  three  compounds  of  uric 
acid  (H,tJ) — the  neutral  urate,  M^tJ,  injwrhich  the  metal  replaces  all  the 
displaceable  hydrogen;  the  biurate,  MHU,  in  which  half  J:he  djsplaceable 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  metal;  and  the  quadriurate,  HaUMHU,  in  which 
one-fourth  of  the  displaceable  hydrogen  of  two  molecules  is  replaced  by  the 
metal.  The  neutral  urates  do  not  exist  in  the  body:  the  biurate  only  as 
biurate  of  soda  in  gouty  concretions.  The  quadriurate  is  the  form  in  which 
uric  acid  circulates  in  the  blood  and  is  excreted  in  the  urine.  It  is  quite 
soluble.  In  the  gouty  state,  either  from  deficient  action  of  the  kidneys  or 
from  QjtfiT-prodjuctioji  of  urates,  the  quadriurajbe  accumxdates  in  Jbhe  blood. 
The  detained  quadriurate,  circxdating  inTmeSium  rich  in  sodium  carbonaTeJ 
takes  up  an  additional  atom  of  the  base  and  is  converted  into  the  biurate. 
The  biurate  is  less  soluble  and  less  easily  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  It  conse- 
quently accumulates  in  the  blood  and  exists  first  in  a  gelatinous  and  later 
in  the  almost  insoluble  crystalline  form.  Then  precipitation  is  imminent 
or  actually  takes  place.  This  is  apt  to  occur  where  the  circulation  is  poor 
and  the  temperature  low,  and  in  regions  in  which  the  lymph  contains  a 
relatively  high  percentage  of  sodium  chloride,  as  in  the  synovial  sheaths. 
Although  this  theory  is  very  plausible,  yet  the  work  of  Tunnicliflfe  and 
Bosenheim  shows  that  there  are  objections  to  it. 
j^  L§:u8on  (Die  Hamsaurediathese,  Berlin,  1893)  adopts  Horbaczewski's 
views  that  the  yp/*  ft/>iH  jg  r^^ntPfl  pcpprinlly  to  the  nucleins  of  the  body, 
and  is  <|p|ivAH  in  grp^t  puff  frnv^  the  destruction  of  the  white  blood-cor- 
puscles, the  excretion  increasing  pari  passu  with  the  intensity  of  the  leuco- 
cytosis.  While  this  is  true  in  many  diseases,  as  in  pneumonia,  Richter,  in  a 
careful  study,  has  shown  that  there  are  important  exceptions. 

S  ^  Ebstein  thinks  that  the  first  change  is  a  nutritive  tissue  ^(disturbance, 
which  leads  to  necrosis,  and  in  the  ni^crotic.jLE^s  the  urates  are  deposited 
— a  view  which  has  been  modified  by  von  Noorden,  wRoTioIds  that  a  spe- 
cial ferment  leads  to  the  tissue  change,  to  which  the  deposit  of  the  urates 
is  secondary. 

^  Knlisoh  believes  that  gout  is  43ie__to  the  action  of  the.  xanthin  bases. 
He  holds  that  they  are  increased  in  gout,  because,  he  thinks,  the  kidneys 
are  diseased  and  unable  to  convert  the  nucleic  acid  derivatives  into  uric 
acid  in  sufficient  amounts.  Qarrod  and  Luff  also  both  hold  that  uric  acid 
is  normally  produced  only  in  the  kidneys.  Latham  also  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  final  formation  of  uric  acid  takes  place  in  the  kidneys,  where  it 
is  produced  by  the  union  of  substances  formed  in  the  liver  and  conveyed 
to  them  by  the  blood  current.  The  question  of  the  final  seat  of  the 
formation  of  uric  acid  is  still  unsolved;  experimental  research  has  as  yet 
failed  to  give  uniform  results. 

7,  Callen  held  that  gout  was  primarily  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system. 
On  this  nervous  theory  of  gout  there  is  a  basic,  arthritic  stock — a  diathetic 
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habit,  of  which  gout  and  rheumatism  are  two  distinct  branches.  The 
gouty  diathesis  is  expressed  in  (a)  a  neurosis  of  the  npfve-centres^  which 
may  be  inherited  or  acquired;  and  (b)  "  a  peculiar  incapacity  for  noimal 
elaboration  within  the  whole  body,  not  merely  in  the  liver  or  in  one  or  two 
organs,  of  food,  whereby  uric  acid  is  formed  at  times  in  excess,  or  is  in- 
capable of  being  duly  transformed  into  more  soluble  and  less  noxioo* 
products  "  (Duckworth).  The  explosive  neuroses  and  the  influence  of  de- 
pressing circumstances,  physical  or  mental,  point  strongly  to  the  part 
played  by  the  nervous  system  in  the  disease.  The  recents  works  of  Duck- 
worth and  William  Ewart  may  be  consulted  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous theories  on  the  nature  of  gout. 
>  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  blood  is  stated  to  have  an  excessL-of-uiic 
'  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  blood-serum  by  the  method  known  a? 
Garrod's  uric-acid  thread  experiment,  or  from  the  serum  obtained  from  a 
blister.  To  3  ij  of  serum  add  ni  v-vj  of  acetic  acid  in  a  watch-glass.  A 
thread  immersed  in  this  may  show  in  a  few  hours  an  incrustation  of  uric  acid 
The  experiment  is  rarely  successful  even  in  cases  of  manifest  gout.  Thi« 
excess,  also,  is  not  peculiar  to  gout,  but  bccurs  in  leukaemia  and  chlorosis. 

In  1894  Neusser  described  a  peculiar  black  granulation  over  and  about 
the  nuclei  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  blood  of  gouty  patients.  He  termed  them 
"  perinuclear  basophilic  granules,^'  and  demonstrated  them  by  using  a  modi- 
fied Ehrlich's  triacid  mixture.  They  were  particularly  numerous  about  the 
nuclei  of  the  mononuclear  leucocytes.  He  believed  that  they  were  of  the 
nature  of  a  nucleo-albumin,  and  claimed  that  cases  showing  them  eliminated 
uric  acid  in  excess.  He  held  that  these  granules  constituted  the  mother 
substance  from  which  the  uric  acid  was  formed,  and  that  their  presence 
was  strongly  indicative  of  a  uratic  or  gouty  diathesis.  Subsequent  work 
by  Futcher  and  others  seems  to  have  shown  that  there  is  no  association 
between  the  abundance  of  these  granules  and  the  elimination  of  uric  acid 
or  of  the  total  alloxuric  bodies. 

The  important  changes  are  in  the  articular  tissues.  The  firat4oint_of 
the  groat  toe  is  most  frequently  involved;  then  the  ankles,  knees,  and  the 
small  joints  of  the  hands  and  wrists.  The  deposits  may  be  in  Til  the  joints 
of  the  lower  limbs  and  absent  from  those  of  the  upper  limbs  (Norman 
Moore).  If  death  takes  place  during  an  acute  paroxysm,  there  are  sign-s 
of  inflammation,  hypera^mia,  swelling  of  the  ligamentous  tissues,  and  of 
effusion  into  the  joint.  The  primary  change,  according  to  Ebstein,  is  a 
local  necrosis,  due  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  urates  in  the  blood.  This 
is  seen  in  the  cartilage  and  other  articular  tissues  in  which  the  nutritional 
currents  are  slow.  His  and  Mordhorst  hold  that  the  deposition  of  the 
urates  is  primary,  and  that  the  tissue  necrosis  takes  place  as  a  result  of  this 
deposit.  In  these  areas  of  coagulation  necrosis  the  reaction  is  always  acid 
and  the  neutral  urates  are  deposited  in  crystalline  form,  as  insoluble  acid 
urates.  The  articular  cartilages  are  first  involved.  The  gouty  deposit  may 
])e  uniform,  or  in  small  areas.  Though  it  looks  superficial,  the  deposit  is 
invariably  interstitial  and  covered  by  a  thin  lamina  of  cartilage.  The  de- 
posit is  thickest  at  the  part  most  distant  from  the  circulation.  The  liga- 
ments and  fibro-cartilage  ultimately  become  involved  and  are  infiltrated 
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with  chalky  deposits,  the  so-called  chalk-stones,  or  tophi.  These  are  usually 
covered  by  skin;  but  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulations,  this  ulcerates  and  the  chalk-stones  appear  externally.  The 
synovial  fluid  may  also  contain  crystals.  In  very  long-standing  cases,  owing 
to  an  excessive  deposit,  the  joint  becomes  immobile.  The  marginal  out- 
growths in  gouty  arthritis  are  true  exostoses  (Wynne).  The  cartilage  of 
the  ear  may  contain  tophi,  which  are  seen  as  whitish  nodules  at  the  margin 
of  the  helix.  The  cartilages  of  the  nose,  eyelids,  and  larynx  are  less  fre- 
quently affected. 
►  Of  changes  in  the  internal  organs,  those  in  the  renal  and  vascular  sys- 
tems are  the  most  important.  The  kidney  changes  believed  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  gout  are:  (a)  A  deposit  of  uratpg  rhipfly  ^p  thfi  Tfig^^^  oi  the 
papillae.  This,  however,  is  less  common  than  is  usually  supposed.  Norman 
SToore  found  it  in  only  12  out  of  80  cases.  The  apices  of  the  pyramids  show 
lines  of  whitish  deposit.  On  microscopical  examination  the  material  is  seen 
to  be  largely  in  the  iptertuhular  tissue.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
deposit  seems  to  be  both  in  the  tissue  and  in  the  tubules.  Ebstein  has  de- 
scribed and  figured  areas  of  necrosis  in  both  cortex  and  medulla,  in  the 
interior  of  which  were  crystalline  deposits  of  urate  of  soda.  The  presence 
of  these  uratic  concretions  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  is  not  a  positive 
indication  of  gout.  They  are  not  infrequent  in  this  country,  in  which  gout 
is  rare.  (6)  An  interstitial  nephritis,  either  the  ordinary  "  Qpntracted  kid- 
ney "  or  the  arterio-sclerotic  form,  neither  of  which  are  in  any  way  dis- 
tinctive. It  is  not  possible  to  say  in  a  given  case  that  the  condition  has 
been  due  to  gout  unless  marked  evidences  of  the  disease  coexist. 

The  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  big  toe  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, as  it  may  show  typical  lesions  of  gout  without  any  outward  token 
of  arthritis. 

Artfiiia-sclerosis  is  a  very  constant  lesion.  With  it  the  heart,  particu- 
larly the  left  ventri^lf,  jg  ^^yv*^  >iyp<>rfrnpTn'p/l  According  to  some  authors, 
concretions  of  urate  of  soda  may  occur  on  the  valves. 

Changes  in  the  respiratory  system  are  rare.  Deposits  have  been  found 
in  the  vocal  cords,  and  uric-acid  crystals  have  been  met  in  the  sputa  of  a 
gouty  patient  (J.  W.  Moore).  Emphysema  is  a  very  constant  condition 
in  old  cases. 

SyxnptomB.^ — Gout  is  usually  divided  into  acute,  chronic,  and  irregu- 
lar forms. 

^pntfl  Goyt. — Premonitory  symptoms  are  common — twinges  of  pain  in 
the  small  joints  of  the  hands  or  feet,  nocturnal  restlessness,  irritability  of 
temper,  and  dYspfipgia.  The  urine  is  acid,  scan.ty,_a.ndJiigh-colored.  It 
^^poffi'^"  "^ti^  nn  ^^oIiTFj  *^^  there  may  be,  according  to  Garrod,  tran- 
sient albuminuria.  There  may  be  traces  of  sugar  (gouty  glycosuria).  B^re 
ftij^  flifi^fl/*V  fbff  ftTitp^^  ^^  V^'*  ^(^i^  I'g  Inw  and  is  also  diminished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  paroxysm.  The  relation_of  uric  and  phosphoric  acids  to  the 
acute  attacks  is  well  represented  in  Chart  XIV,  prepared  by  Futcher.  Both 
were  extremely  low  in  the  intervals,  but  reached  within  normal  limits  short- 
ly after  the  onset  of  the  acute  symptoms.    The  phosphoric  acid  and  uric 
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acid  show  almost  parallel  curves.  The  patient  was  on  a  very  light  fixed  diet 
at  the  time  the  determinations  were  made.  Bain  holds  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  excretion  varies  directly  with  that  of  the  uric  acid.  Watson  claims 
that  there  is  no  relationship  between  the  two.    In  some  instances  the  throat 
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Chart  XIV.— ^Showing  urio  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  output  in  case  of  acute  gout. 


is  sore,  and  there  may  be  asthmatic  symptoms.  The  ^ttackjetsjn  usually 
iiLlhe  early  morning  hours.  The  patient  is  aroused  by  a  severe  pain  in^e 
metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  big  toe^  and  more  commonly  on 
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the  ri^ht  than  on  the  Ipft  aJH^.  The  pftin  is  agonizing,  and,  as  Sydenham 
says,  "  insinuates  itself  with  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  among  tlie  numer- 
ous small  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  in  the  ligaments  of  which  it 
is  lurking."  The  jpint  swells  Tf^pidly^  apd  hppnnif^s  hot^  tense,  and  shiny. 
The  sensitiveness  is  extreme^  and  the  pain  makes  the  patient  feel  as  if  the 
joint  were  being  pressed  in  a  vice.  There  is  £»¥«r,  and  the  temperature  may 
rise  to  102°  ^j  1(13°.  Toward  morning  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  sub- 
sides, and,  although  the  joint  remains  swollen,  the  day  may  be  passed  in 
comparative  comfort.  The  symptoms  recur  the  next  night,  and  the  fit, 
as  it  is  called,  usually  lasts  for  from  five  to  eight  days,  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  gradually  abating.  Occasionally  other  joints  are  involved,  par- 
ticularly the  big  toe  of  the  opposite  foot.  The  inflammation,  however  in- 
tense, never  goes  on  to  suppuration.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling 
the  skin  desquamates.  After  the  attack  the  general  health  may  be  much 
improved.  As  Aretaeus  remarks,  a  person  in  the  interv^al  has  won  the  race 
at  the  Olympian  games.  Recurrences  are  frequent.  SQjnfi-patienta-.have 
thr^  or  four  attacks  in_a^ar;  others  suffer  at  longer  intervals. 

The  term  retrocedent  or  xupprp^sxpA  gout  is^  applied  to,  serious  internal 
symptoms,  coincident  with  a  rapid  disappearance  or  improvement  of  the 
local  signs.  Very  remarkable  manifestations  may  occur  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  patient  may  have  severe  gafitro:inte8tinal  symptoms — 
pam^  vomiting,  djairhoea,  and  great  depression — and  death  may  occur  dur- 
ing such  an  attack.  Or  there  may  be  cardiac  manifestations — dyspnoea, 
gain,  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  In  some  instances  in  which  the 
gout  is  said  to  attack  the  heart,  an  acute  pericarditis  develops  and  proves 
fatal.  So,  too,  there  may  be  marked  cerebral  manifestations — ds?iirium 
or  copia,  and  even  apoplexy — but  in  a  majority  of  these  instances  the 
symptojns  are,  in  all  probability^  ursemic. 

Oout  l^nHmerica, — ^While  notjo_ common  as  in  England  and  Germany, 
the  disease  is  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  is  perhaps  on  the  increase.  It  is 
more  common  among  the  lower  classes,  who  drink  beer,  than  among  the 
well-to-do,  who  have  become  of  late  much  more  temperate.  Among  about 
14,000  cases  in  my  wards  there  were  34  cases  of  gout,  all  in  white  males, 
and  almost  all  in  native  Americans  (Futcher). 

Chronit^  GonL — With  increased  frequency  in  the  attacks,  the  articular 
symptoms  persist  for  a  longer  time,  and  gradually  many  joints  become 
affected.  Deposits  of  urates  take  place,  at  first  in  the  articular  cartilages 
and  then  in  the  ligaments  and  capsular  tissues;  so  that  in  the  course  of 
years  the  joyita__becojne-.*wollen,  irregular,  and  deformed.  The  feet  are 
usually  first  affected,  then  the  hands.  In  severe  cases  there  may  be  exten- 
sive concretions  about  the  elbows  and  knees  and  along  the  tendons  and  in 
the  bursffi.  The  tophi  appear  in  the  ears.  Finally,  a  unique  clinical  picture 
is  produced  which  can  not  be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other  affection.  The 
skin  over  the  tophi  may  rupture  or  ulcerate,  and  about  the  knuckles  the 
chalk-stpnegLinay.be  freely:  exposed.  Patients  with  chronic  gout  are  usually 
dyspeptic,  often  of  a  sallow  complexion,  and  show  signs  of  arterio-sclerosis. 
Irie  pulse  ten^ioH-ifiJincreased,  iHcT vessels  are  stiff,  and  the  loft  ventricle 
is  hypextjCQEhied.  The  urine  is  increased  in  amount,  is  of  low  specific  grav- 
26 
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ity,  and  usually  contains  a  slight  amount  of  albumin,  with  a  few  hyaline 
casts.  Intercurrent  attacks  of  acute  polyarthritis  may  develop,  in  which 
the  joints  become  inflamed,  and  the  temperature  ranges  from  101**  to  lO.y. 
There  may  be  pain,  redness,  and  swelling  of  several  joints  without  fever. 
Uraemia,  pleurisy,  pericardi^;is.  peritonitis,  and  meningitifijxfi_£Oininon 
terminal^affections.  The  victim  of  gout  may  show  remarkable  mental 
and  even  bodily  vigor.  Certain  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  our 
professsion  have  been  terrible  sufferersfrom  this  disease,  notably  the  elder 
Scaliger,  Jerome  Cardan,  and  Sydenham,  whose  statement  that  "more 
wise  men  than  fools  are  victims  of  the  affection  "  still  holds  good. 

Tr;rftgT)[]|fl.r  (kint. — This  is  a  motley,  ill-defined  group  of  symptoms,  mani- 
festations of  a  condition  of  disordered  nutrition,  to  which  the  terms  gouty 
diathesis  or  lithcpmic  state  have  been  given.  Cases  are  seen  in  members  of 
gouty  families,  who  may  never  themselves  have  suffered  from  the  acute 
disease,  and  in  persons  who  have  lived  not  wisely  but  too  well,  who  have 
eaten  and  drunk  largely,  lived  sedentary  lives,  and  yet  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  an  acute  attack.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various 
manifestations  of  the  disease  in  a  family  with  marked  hereditary  disposi- 
tion. The  daughters  often  escape,  while  one  son  may  have  gouty  attacks 
of  great  severity,  even  though  he  lives  a  temperate  life  and  tries  in  every 
way  to  avoid  the  conditions  favoring  the  disorder.  Another  son  has,  per- 
haps, only  the  irregular  manifestations  and  never  the  acute  articular  affec- 
tion. While  the  irregular  features  are  perhaps  more  often  met  with  in 
the  hereditary  affection,  they  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  persons  who 
appear  to  have  acquired  the  disease.  The  tendency  in  some  families  is  to 
call  every  affection  gouty.  Even  infantile  complaints,  such  as  scald-head, 
naso-pharyngeal  vegetations,  and  enuresis,  are  often  regarded,  without  suf- 
ficient grounds,  I  believe,  as  evidences  of  the  family  ailment.  Among  the 
commonest  manifestations  of  irregular  gout  are  the  following: 

(a)  Cutaneous  Eruptions. — Garrod  and  others  have  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  frequent  association  of  eczema  with  the  gouty  habit.  The 
French  in  particular  insist  upon  the  special  liability  of  gouty  persons  to 
skin  affections,  the  arihriiides,  as  they  call  them. 

(b)  QasirQ=iutestinal  Disorders. — Attacks  of  what  is  termed  bilionanees, 
in  which  the  tongue  is  furred,  the  breath  foul,  the  bowels  constipated,  and 
the  action  of  the  liver  torpid,  are  not  uncommon  in  gouty  persons.  A 
gouty  parotitis  is  described. 

(c)  Cardio'Vasnilar  Symptoms, — With  the  litha?mia,  arteriouMkcosis  is 
frequently  associated.  The  blood  tension  is  persistently  high,  the  vessel 
walls  become  stiff,  and  cardiac  and  renal  changes  gradually  develop.  In 
this  condition  the  manifestations  may  be  renal,  as  when  the  albuminuria 
becomes  more  marked,  or  dropsical  symptoms  supervene.  The  manifesta- 
tions may  be  cardiac,  when  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  fails  and 
there  are  palpitation,  irregular  action,  and  ultimately  a  condition  of  asys- 
tole. Or,  finally,  the  manifostations  mny  bo  vascular,  and  thrombosis  of 
the  coronary  arteries  may  cause  sudden  death.  Aneurism  may  develop  and 
prove  fatal,  or,  as  most  frequently  happens,  a  blood-vessel  gives  way  in 
the  brain,  and  the  patient  dies  of  apoplexy.    It  makes  but  little  difference 
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whether  we  regard  this  condition  as  primarily  an  arterio-sclerosis^  or  as  a 
gouty  nephritis;  the  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  nutritional  dis- 
order with  which  an  excess  of  uric  acid  is  associated  induces  in  time  in- 
creased tension^  arterio-sclerosis,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  and  changes 
in  the  myocardium.  Pericarditis  is  not  an  infrequent  terminal  complica- 
tion of  gout. 

(d)  Nervous  Manifestations. — Headache  and  megrim  attacks  are  not 
infrequent.  Haig  attributes  them  to  an  excess  of  uric  acid.  Neuralgias  are 
not  uncommon;  sciatica  and  paraBstheaias  may  develop.  A  common  gouty 
manifestation,  upon  which  Duckworth  has  laid  stress,  is  the  occurrence  of 
hot  or  itchJTTg  fp^^  °^  nighf  Plutarch  mentions  that  Strabo  called  this 
symptom  "  the  lisping  of  the  gout.^'  Cramgs  in  the  legs  may  also  be  very 
troublesome.  Hutchinson  has  called  attention  to  hot  and  itching  eyeballs 
as  a  frequent  sign  of  masked  gout.  Associated  or  alternating  with  this 
sjrmptom  there  may  be  attacks  of  episcleral  congestion.  Apoplexy  is  a 
common  termination  of  gout.    Meningitis  may  develop,  usually  basilar. 

(e)  UrinaryJDisorders. — The  urine  is  highly  acid  and  high-colored,  and 
may  deposit  on  standing  crystals  of  lithic  acid.  Transient  and  temporary 
increase  in  this  ingredient  can  not  be  regarded  as  serious.  In  many  cases 
of  chronic  gout  the  amount  may  be  diminished,  and  only  increased  at  cer- 
tain periods,  forming  the  so-called  uric-acid  showers.  The  chart  on  page 
412  illustrates  this  very  well.  Sugar  is  found  intermittently  in  the  urine 
of  gouty  persons — ^gouty  glycosuria.  It  may  pass  into  true  diabetes,  but  is 
usually  very  amenable  to  treatment.  Oxaluria  may  also  be  present.  Gouty 
persons  are  specially  prone  to  calculi,  Jerome  Cardan  to  the  contrary,  who 
reckoned  freedom  from  stone  among  the  chief  of  the  dona  podagrce.  Minute 
quantities  of  albumin  are  very  common  in  persons  of  gouty  dyscrasia,  and, 
when  the  renal  changes  are  well  established,  tube-casts.  Urethritis,  accom- 
panied with  a  well-marked  purulent  discharge,  may  develop,  so  it  is  stated, 
usually  at  the  end  of  an  attack.  It  may  occur  spontaneously,  or  follow  a 
pure  connection. 

(/)  Pulmonary  Disorders. — There  are  no  characteristic  changes,  but, 
as  Greenhow  has  pointed  out,  chronic  bronchitis  occurs  with  great  fre- 
quency in  persons  of  a  gouty  habit. 

(g)  Of  eye  affections,  iritis,  glaucoma,  haemorrhagic  retinitis,  and  sup- 
purative panopthalmitis  have  been  described. 

DiagnOBlB. — Recuiring._attacJ^^  liniited  t.n  the  big  toe  and 

to  the  tarsus,  occurring  in  a  member  of  a  goiity^  famjly,  or  in  a  man  who 
has  livedjoo  well,  leave  no  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  There 
are  many  cases  of  gout,  however,  in  which  the  feet  do  not  suffer  most  se- 
verely. After  an  attack  or  two  in  one  toe,  other  joints  may  be  affected, 
and  it  is  just  in  such  cases  of  polyarthritis  that  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is 
apt  to  arise.  We  have  had  of  late  years  several  cases  admitted  for  the  third 
or  fourth  time  with  involvement  of  three  or  more  of  the  larger  joints.  The 
presence  of  tophi  has  settled  the  nature  of  a  trouble  which  in  the  previous 
attacks  had  been  regarded  as  rheumatic.  The  following  are  suggestive 
points  in  such  cases:  (1)  The  patient's  habits  and  occupation.  In  this  coun- 
try the  brewery  qien  and  barkeepers  are  often  affected.    (2)  The  presence 
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of  tophi.  The  ears  should  always  be  felt  in  a  ease  of  polyarthritis.  The 
diagnosis  may  rest  with  a  small  tophus.  The  student  should  leam  to  recog- 
nize on  the  ear  margin,  Woolner's  tip,  fibroid  nodules,  and  small  sebaceous 
tumors.  The  last  are  easily  recognized  microscopically.  The  sodium 
urate  crystals  are  distinctive  in  the  tophi.  (3)  The  condition  of  the  urine. 
As  shown  in  Chart  XIV,  the  uric-acid  output  is  usually  very  low  during 
the  intervals  of  the  paroxysm.  There  may,  indeed,  be  no  excretion  what- 
ever. At  the  height  of  the  attack  the  elimination,  as  a  rule,  is  greatly  in- 
creased. The  ratio  of  the  uric  acid  to  the  urea  excretion  is  disturbed  in 
gouty  cases,  and  may  fall  as  low  as  1  to  100  to  1  to  150.  (4)  The  gouty  poly- 
arthritis may  be  afebrile.  A  patient  with  three  or  four  joints  red,  swollen, 
and  painful  in  acute  rheumatism  has  fever,  and,  while  pyrexia  may  be  pres- 
ent and  often  is  in  gout,  its  absence  is,  I  think,  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign. 

Treatment. — Ijygienic. — Individuals  who  have  inherited  a  tendency 
to  gout,  or  who  have  shown  any  manifestations  of  it,  should  live  temper- 
ately, abstain  from  alcohol,  and  eat  moderately.  An  open-air  life,  with 
plenty  of  exercise  and  regular  hours,  does  much  to  counteract  an  inborn 
tendency  to  the  disease.  The  skin  should  be  kept  active:  if  the  patient  is 
robust,  by  the  morning  cold  bath  with  friction  after  it;  but  if  he  is  weak 
or  debilitated  the  evening  warm  bath  should  be  substituted.  An  occa- 
sional Turkish  bath  with  active  shampooing  is  very  advantageous.  The 
patient  should  dress  warmly,  avoid  rapid  alterations  in  temperature,  and 
be  careful  not  to  have  the  skin  suddenly  chilled. 

Pietetic. — With  few  exceptions,  persons  over  forty  eat  too  much,  and 
the  first  injunction  to  a  gouty  person  is  to  keep  his  appetite  within  reason- 
able bounds,  to  eat  at  stated  hours,  and  to  take  plenty  of  time  at  his  meals. 
In  the  matter  of  food,  quantity  is  a  factor  of  more  importance  than  quality 
with  many  gouty  persons.  As  Sir  William  Roberts  well  says,  "  Nowhere 
perhaps  is  it  more  necessary  than  in  gout  to  consider  the  man  as  well  as 
the  ailment,  and  very  often  more  the  man  than  the  ailment." 

Very  remarkable  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  most  suitable 
diet  in  this  disease,  some  urging  warmly  a  vegetable  diet,  others  allowing 
a  very  liberal  amount  of  meat.  On  the  one  hand,  the  author  just  quoted 
says:  "  The  most  trustworthy  experiments  indicate  that  fat,  starch,  and 
sugar  have  not  the  least  direct  influence  on  the  production  of  uric  acid; 
but  as  the  free  consumption  of  these  articles  naturally  operates  to  restrict 
the  intake  of  the  nitrogenous  food,  their  use  has  indirectly  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  average  production  of  uric  acid."  On  the  other  hand, 
W.  H.  Draper  says:  "  The  conversion  of  azotized  food  is  more  complete 
with  a  minimum  of  carbohydrates  than  it  is  with  an  excess  of  them;  in 
other  words,  one  of  the  best  means  of  avoiding  the  accumulation  of  lithic 
acid  in  the  blood  is  to  diminish  the  carbohydrates  rather  than  the  azotized 
foods."  The  weight  of  opinion  leans  to  the  use  of  a  modified  nitrogenous 
diet,  without  excess  in  starchy  and  saccharine  articles  of  food.  Fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits  may  be  used  freely,  but  among  the  latter  strawberries  and 
bananas  should  be  avoided. 

Ebstein  urges  strongly  the  use  of  fat  in  the  form  of  good  fresh  butter, 
from  2J  to  3^  ounces  in  the  day.    He  says  that  stout  gouty  subjects  not 
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only  do  not  increase  in  weight  with  plenty  of  fat  in  the  food,  but  that  they 
actually  become  thin  and  the  general  condition  improves  very  much.  Hot 
bread  of  all  sorts  and  the  various  articles  of  food  prepared  from  Indian 
com  should,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided.  Eoberts  advises  gouty  patients  to  re- 
strict as  far  as  practicable  the  use  of  common  salt  with  liieir  meals,  since 
the  sodium  biurate  very  readily  crystallizes  out  in  tissues  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  sodium  salts. 

In  this  matter  of  diet  each  individual  case  must  receive  separate  con- 
sideration. 

There  are  very  few  conditions  in  the  gouty  in  which  stimulants  of  any 
sort  are  required.  Whenever  indicated,  whisky  will  be  found  perhaps  the 
most  serviceable.  While  all  are  injurious  to  these  patients,  some  are  much 
more  so  than  others,  particularly  malted  liquors,  champagne,  port,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  all  the  light  wines. 

Mineral  Waters, — ^AU  forms  may  be  said  to  be  beneficial  in  gout,  as  the 
main  element  is  the  water,  and  the  ingredients  are  usually  indifferent. 
Much  of  the  humbuggery  in  the  profession  still  lingers  about  mineral  waters, 
more  particularly  about  the  so-called  lithia  waters.  For  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  question  the  reader  is  referred  to  William  Ewart's  recent 
work  on  Gout  and  Goutiness. 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  alkalies  in  the  treatment  of  gout  is 
closely  connected  with  this  subject  of  mineral  waters.  This  deep-rooted 
belief  in  the  profession  was  rudely  shaken  a  few  years  ago  by  Sir  William 
Roberts,  who  claims  to  have  shown  conclusively  that  alkalescence  as  such 
has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  sodium  biurate.  The  sodium  salts  are 
believed  by  this  author  to  be  particularly  harmful,  but,  in  spite  of  all  the 
theoretical  denunciation  of  the  use  of  the  sodium  salts  in  gout,  the  gouty 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  flock  to  those  very  Continental  springs  in  which 
these  salts  are  most  predominant.     Bain  urges  the  use  of  potassium  salts. 

Of  the  mineral  springs  best  suited  for  the  gouty  may  be  mentioned, 
in  this  country,  those  of  Saratoga,  Bedford,  and  the  White  Sulphur;  Buxton 
and  Bath,  in  England;  in  France,  Aix-les-Bains  and  Contrex6ville;  and  in 
Germany,  Carlsbad,  Wildbad,  and  Ilomburg. 

The  efficacy  in  reality  is  in  the  water,  in  the  way  it  is  taken,  on  an 
empty  stomach,  and  in  large  quantities;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  im- 
portant accessories  in  the  modified  diet,  proper  hours,  regular  exercise, 
with  baths,  douches,  etc.,  ])lay  a  very  important  role  in  the  **  cure." 

Medicinal  Treatment. — In  an  acute  attack  the  limb  sliould  be  elevated 
and  the  affected  joint  wraj)ped  in  cotton-wool.  Warm. fomentations,  or 
Fuller's  lotion,  may  be  used.  The  local  hot-air  treatment  may  be  tried. 
A  brisk  mercurial  purge  is  always  advantageous  at  the  outset.  The  wine 
or  tincture  of  colchieum,  in  doses  of  20  to  30  minims,  may  bo  given  every 
four  hours  m  combination  with  the  citrate  of  potash  or  the  citrate  of 
lithium.  The  action  of  the  colchicum  should  be  carefully  watched.  It 
has,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  a  powerful  influence  over  the  symptoms — 
relieving  the  pain,  and  reducing,  sometimes  with  great  rai)idity,  the  swell- 
ing and  redness.  It  should  be  promptly  stop])ed  so  soon  as  it  has  relieved 
the  pain.    In  cases  in  which  the  pain  and  sleeplessness  are  distressing  and 
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do  not  yield  to  colchicum,  morphia  is  necessary.  The  patient  should  be 
placed  on  a  diet  chiefly  of  milk  and  barley-water,  but  if  there  is  any  de- 
bility, strong  broths  may  be  given,  or  eggs.  It  is  occasionally  necessary  to 
give  small  quantities  of  stimulants.  During  convalescence  meats  and  fish 
and  game  may  be  taken,  and  gradually  the  patient  may  resume  the  diet 
previously  laid  down. 

In  some  of  the  subacute  intercurrent  attacks  of  arthritis  in  old,  de- 
formed joints,  the  sodium  salicylate  is  occasionally  useful,  but  its  adminis- 
tration must  be  watched  in  cases  of  cardiac  and  renal  insufficiency.  It  is 
also  much  advocated  by  Haig  in  the  uric-acid  habit. 

The  chronic  and  irregular  forms  of  gout  are  best  treated  by  the  dietetic 
and  hygienic  measures  already  referred  to.  Potassium  iodide  is  some- 
times useful,  and  preparations  of  guaiacum,  quinine,  and  the  bitter  tonics 
combined  with  alkalies  are  undoubtedly  of  benefit. 

Piperazin  has  been  much  lauded  as  an  efficient  aid  in  the  solution  of 
uric  acid.  The  clinical  results,  however,  are  very  discordant.  It  may  be 
employed  in  doses  of  from  15  to  30  grains  in  the  day,  and  is  conveniently 
given  in  aerated  water  containing  5  grains  to  the  tumblerful. 


V.   DIABETES    MELLITU8. 

Deflnition. — ^A  disorder  of  nutrition.  iii  which  sugar  accumulates  in 
the  blood  and  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  the  daily  amount  of  which  is  greatly 
increased. 

For  a  case  to  be  consjidered  one  of  diabetes  mellitus  it  is  necessary,  tc- 

cording  to  von  Noorden;  that  the  form  of  sugar  eliminated  in  the  urine 

be  grape  sugar^hat  it  must  be  eliminated  for  weeks,  months,  or  years,  and 

Oihat  the  exfiretion  .of_8ugar  miigftakel)racejift^  themgestion  of  moderate 

amounts  jttl  carbohydrates.  ~~ 

Tl!tiol<>gy.—S£OdiianiJnfiuer^  play  an  important^roto,  and  cases 
are  on  record  of  its  occurrence  in  many  members  of  the  same  family. 
Morton  (Phthisiologia,  1689,  pp.  43  and  44)  gives  two  remarkable  family 
cases.  In  one  four  children  were  affected,  one  of  whom  recovered  on  a 
milk  diet  and  diascordium.  An  analysis  of  112  cases  in  my  series  gave  only 
6  cases  with  a  history  of  diabetes  in  relatives  (Pleasants).  Naunyn  ob- 
tained a  family  history  of  diabetes  in  35  out  of  201  private  cases,  but  in 
only  7  of  157  hospital  cases.  There  are  instances  of  the  coexistence  of 
the  djfipflf^^  i"  "lan  and  wife.  Schmidt  first  drew  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  diabetes  being  contagious.  Out  of  his  series  of  2,320  cases  he  believed 
that  26  instances  were  the  result  of  contagion.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases 
the  wife  contracted  the  disease  later  than  the  husband.  Sex, — ^lign.are 
more  frequently  affected  than  women,  the  ratio  being  about  three  to  two. 
Up  to  May  15,  1901,  156  eases  of  diabetes  had  been  treated  in  the  medi^ 
wards  and  medical  dispensary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  95  of  which 
were  in  males  and  61  in  females.  It  is  a  disease  of  adult.  li|e;  a  majority 
of  the  eases  occur  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  decade.  Of  the  156  cases, 
the  largest  number— 46,  or  23  per  cent^-occurred  between  fifty  and  sixty 
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years  of  age.  These  figures  agree  fairly  closely  with  those  of  Freriehs, 
Seegen,  and  Pavy,  all  of  whom  found  the  largest  number  of  cases  in  the 
sixth  decade^  their  percentages  being  26,  30,  and  30.7  respectively.  It  is 
rare  in  chilfl>in^,  but  cases  are  on  record  in  children  under  one  year  of 
age.  Prrnonn..af  a  nmrntio  timparammt  ftro  oftrn  affrrtrfl  It  is  a  disease 
if  the  b^g>^<>^  olnaflgg  Von  Noorden  states  that  the  statistics  for  London 
and  Berlin  show  that  the  number  of  cases  in  the  upper  ten  thousand  ex- 
ceeds that  in  the  lower  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Rg£e.^B,ehx^'s 
flf:£ro_  mpprinlly  pronft  to  it;  one  fourth  of  Freriehs'  patients  were  of  the 
Semitic  race.  I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  frequency  of  the  dis- 
ease among  them.  Of  the  last  16  cases  which  I  have  had  in  private  practice, 
8  were  in  Hebrews.  Diabetes  is  pr>Tnp^g.t.jyje]y  mrpt  in  fhp  pnlorpfj  rn^o^  but 
not  so  uncommon  as  was  formerly  supposed.  Of  the  series  of  156  cases,  15, 
or  9.6  per  cent  were  in  negroes.  The  rati»  of  malea  to.  females  affected 
is  almost  eig_^j:]yihg  rf?^^^«^  ^^  ^^»^  ^^  ^^^  wViU p  m(>A'  6  of  the  15  cases  were 
in  males  and  9  in  females.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
diabetes  the  suhjeots  hiLvp  bft^n  flttftsfjivrly  ^jjLibr.brjnnninf;  of,  or  prior 
to,  the  onset  of  the  disease.  _A  f  l^^bLtr^^**  a^  angaT  \a  not  very  uncommon 
inobeseperaojis.  This  so-called  lipogei^ic glyfiftauria  is  not  of  grave  signifi- 
cance, and  is  only  occasionally  followed  by  true  diabetes.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  von  Noorden  has  shown,  there  may  be  a  "  fjifthfitog^poua  obesity/^ 
in  which  diabetes  and  obesity  develop  in  early  life,  and  these  cases  are  very 
unfavorable.  There  are  instances  on  record  in  which  obesity  with  diabetes 
has  occurred  in  three  generations.    Diabetes  la  mnrp  Ponr^Ti^pp  in  mfi^a  than 

in  country  districts.      ^9^]fi,  ayp^ilia    **^^  mftlnrin  ^^a^ra  ViPon  roga^f^f;^  pa  ]pj^^ 

'\\°V^\j\S  PBiiiff^  Burdel  and  Calmette  think  that  malaria  is  an  important 
predisposing  etiological  factor.  In  only  1  of  the  156  cases  could  malaria 
be  considered  more  than  a  possible  cause  of  the  diabetes  (Futcher).    MMital 

^hn^lr^  apvprp  nprvmifl  ftfrain^  nnH  worry  prPPpHp  mnyiy  PftgPR.      In  one  Case 

the  symptoms  came  on  suddenly  after  the  patient  had  been  nearly  suffocated 
by  smoke  from  having  been  confined  in  a  cell  of  a  burning  jail.  Shock 
and  the  toxic  effects  of  the  smoke  may  both  have  been  factors  in  this  case. 
The  OtpmbinftHnn  nf  intfipg<^  flpplirntinn  to  bupjnftssj  oYpr-jnfliilppnnp  in  food 
and  drink,  with  a  sedentary  life,  seems  partinilarly  prone  to  induce  the  dis- 
ease. Glycf>gnyia  niRy  flpt  in  f|nringr  ppp^5^npy^  and  in  rare  instances  may 
only  occur  at  this  period.  Trousseau  thought  that  the  offspring  of  phthisi- 
cal parents  were  particularly  prone  to  diabetes.  Injury  to  or  dJHPft.se  of  the 
gpinnl  P/)f^  ^y  hrftin  hiia  bf^pT)  fn11f>\ypj  by_  iliabpf pr.  In  the  carefully  ana- 
lyzed cases  of  Freriehs  there  were  30  instances  of  organic  disease  of  these 
parts.  The  medulla  is  not  always  involved.  In  only  4  of  his  cases,  which 
showed  organic  disease,  was  there  sclerosis  or  other  anomaly  of  this  part. 
An  irritative  lesion  of  Bernard's  diabetic  centre  in  the  medulla  is  an  occa- 
sional cause.  I  saw  with  Reiss,  at  the  Friedrichshain,  Berlin,  a  woman  who 
had  anomalous  cerebral  symptoms  and  diabetes,  and  in  whom  there  was 
found  post  mortem  a  cysticorcus  in  the  fourth  ventricle.  Ebstein  has  re- 
cently recorded  4  cases  in  which  there  was  a  coincident  occurrence  of  epi- 
lepsy and  diabetes  mellitus.  He  thinks  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
two  diseases  are  dependent  on  a  common  cause.    He  believes  that  the  asso- 
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elation  would  be  found  mueh  more  commonly  in  Jacksonian  epilepsy  than 
has  been  the  case  heretofore,  if  more  careful  and  systematic  examinations 
of  the  urine  were  made. 

Thp  diRfif^sp  hftR  nr(>flRinTift11y  followed  th*»  infmrJii^fji  ffiVf,r»  Cases  have 
been  recorded  as  occurring  during  or  immediately  after  diphtheria,  influ- 
enza, rheumatism,  enteric  fever,  and  syphilis.  Again,  a  few  have  followed 
injury  without  implication  of  the  brain  or  cord.  Leo  believes  that  diabetes 
is  due  to  a  toxic  agent.  He  has  produced  glycosuria  in  dogs  by  adminis- 
tering both  fresh  and  fermented  diabetic  urine. 

In.^^^iPftriPQTi  with  itft  i7i(*^(^Pnpp  in  Fnrnpp^n  nm^ptriPB  diflbpfpp  is  ft  Tflm 

jjfiPflftP  in  Aynpripft  The  last  ccnsus  gave  only  3.8  per  100,000  of  popula- 
tion, against  a  ratio  of  from  5  to  14  in  the  former.  The  death-rate  has  been 
gradually  on  the  increase  in  Paris  during  the  last  three  or  four  decades^ 
reaching  14  to  the  100,000  of  population  in  1891.  For  the  same  year  the 
mortality  in  Malta  was  13.1  to  the  100,000  of  population.  The  disease  i» 
gradually  f>"  the  increase  in  thaHniteiStates.  The  statistics  for  1870  gave 
2.1;  for  1880,  2.8;  and  for  1890,  3.8  deaths  to  the  100,000  population.  In 
this  region  the  incidence  of  the  disease  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
among  239,000  patients  under  treatment  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  Dispensary  during  the  twelve  years  since  its  opening  there  have  beenj 
161  cases.  During  the  twelve  years  76,000  medical  cases  were  treated,  the* 
156  diabetic  cases  constituting  only  0.20  per  cent  of  these. 

lJLa.ja:e  ignpi:antpf_.t.he  .nature -of -the -disease.  Normally  the  carbo- 
hydrates taken  with  the  food  are  stored  in  the  liver  and  in  the  muscles  as. 
glycogen,  and  then  utilized  as  needed  by  the  system.  Glycogen  can  also* 
be  formed  from  the  proteids  of  the  food,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
sugar  may  be  directly  formed  from  the  body  proteids.  Whenever  the- 
sugar  in  the  systemic  blood  exceeds  a  definite  amount  (about  0.2  per  cent)- 
it  is  discharged  by  the  kidneys,  producing  glycosuria.  Theoretically  dia- 
betes may  be  supposed  to  be  induced  by: 

(a)  The  inggstiQn  of.  »4arger-^aiitity  of  oarbokydiates  and  peptones 
than-can  be  warehoused,  so  to  speak,  in  the  liver  as-^lyrogen,  ao-that  part 
has  to-pasa  jover  into  ihe  hepatic  blood.  Some  of  the  instances  of  lipogenic* 
or  dietetic  glycosuria  are  of  this  nature. 

(b)  Cisturbajices  of.tlie.liver-iunction:.  (1)  Change^-ifr  the  oirottlation- 
under  nervous  influences.  Puncture  of  the  medulla,  lesions  of  the  cord,, 
and  central  irritation  of  various  kinds  are  followed  by  glycosuria,  which 
is  attributed  to  a  vaso-motor  paralysis  (more  rapid  blood-flow)  induced 
by  these  causes.  Qix-thia.  view  the  disease  is  a. neurosis.  (2)  Instability  of 
the  glyr.ogpn,  owing  either  to  imperfect  formation  or  to  conditions  in  the 
cells  which  render  it  less  stable.  Phloridzin  and  other  substances  which 
cause  diabetes  very  probably  act  in  this  way;  phloridzin  acts  primarily  on 
the  renal  epithelium,  destroying  its  power  of  keeping  back  the  sugar.  As- 
to  the  possibility  of  a  renal  form  of  diabetes  in  man,  consult  Naunyn, 
page  106. 

(r)  Defective  assimilation  of  the  glucose  in  the  aystem.  How  and  under 
what  normal  circumstances  the  sugar  is  utilized  we  do  not  yet  know. 
Theoretically  faulty  metabolism  would  explain  the  condition. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — Saundby  (Lectures  on  Diabetes^  1891)  has  given 
a  good  summary  of  the  anatomical  changes: 

The  ttggygj^  ^i^/pt».  ghnws  Tin  f^ftpstaut  lesions.  In  a  few  instances  there 
have  been  tumors  or  sclerosis  in  the  medulla,  or,  as  in  the  case  above  men- 
tioned, a  cysticercus  has  pressed  on  the  floor.  Cysts  have  been  met  with 
in  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum  and  perivascular  changes  have  been 
described.  Glycogen  has  been  found  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  peripheral 
nervous  system  there  are  instances  in  which  tumors  have  been  found  press- 
ing on  the  vagus.  A  secondary  multiple  neuritis  is  not  rare^  and  to  it  the 
so-calleddiabetic  t^b^  is  prnhnMy  duf'  R.  T.  Williamson  has  found 
changes  mjthe  posterior  noliimnB  ^f  tb^  o(}t^  «^T^i^ft^  tn  fhoRP  whick  occur 
in  pernicious  anagmia. 

In  the  sympathetic  system  the  ganglia  have  been  enlarged  and  in  some 
instances  sclerosed,  but  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  these  changes.    The 

^ML  "^^Y  ^^^^»^^  ^«  ^^'g^  m  ^^  J^^  ^*^nt  ftf  P"g»^  inafp^d  9f  0  l.n  ppr  pPTit 
The  plaspia  is  naiiRJly  lna<i|fd  wif.h  frf,  the  molecules  of  which  may  be  seen 
as  fine  particles!  When  drawn,  a  white  creamy  layer  coats  the  coagulum, 
and  there  may  be  lipaamic  clots  in  the  small  vessels.  There  are  no  special 
changes  in  the  red  or  white  corpuscles.  The  pQlynuclear  Ipiinnr^yfpg  pnn. 
taiiuglxcogen.  Glycogen  can  occur  in  normal  blood,  but  it  is  here  extra- 
cellular. It  has  been  also  found  in  the  polynuclear  leucocytes  in  leukaemia. 
The  J^fioxit  i^  hypertrophied  \j\   °^^p  ^°°^g      EndocaEdrtk-ifi— £fiiy--rare. 

j^rfpriQ-Rf^lprnaift  ia  pnTnj][^9n       The  iua^show  ^mport^Tit  pl^i^T^gpa       AcutC 

hr^pphft-pppm^QTiift  ^r  prmipnna  pyiPiiTnnnifl  (either  of  which  may  terminate 
in  gangrene)  and  tuberxailnsia  are  rommon.  The  so-called  diabetic  phthisis 
is  always  tuberculous  and  results  from  a  caseating  broncho-pneumonia.  In 
rare  cases  there  is  a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  non-tuberculous.  Fat 
embolism  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  has  been  described  in  connection  with 
diabetic  coma. 

The  li^*'  ^'°  naiiqiiy  onior^o/l-  ffltty  dfigpupr**^^'^^  is  common.  In  the 
so-called  diabetic  cirrhosis— the  cirrhnsiA  pig^rpfniai^fi — the  liver  is  enlarged 
and  sclerotic,  and  a  cachexia  develops  with  melanoderma.  This  condition 
is  probably  identical  with  haempchromatosis.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach 
is  common. 

The  Pancreas  in  Diabetes. — The  present  status  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized: (jt)  Extirpfttion  of  the  gland  in  dogs  (and  occasionally  in  man 
— W.  T.  Bull)  is  iolloi^ed  by  glycosuria.  If  a  small  portion  remains,  sugar 
does  not  appear.  (6}_  In  a  considerable  percentage  of  cases  of  diabetes 
Ipainna  ni  thp  pa^grfftfi  ^r^  found;  50  per  cent  (Hansemann,  Williamson) 
show  a  chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  (r)  In  view  of  the  experimental 
workf.  itjla  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  diabetes  is  secondary  to  the  pan- 
creatic lesion.  The  organ  has,  like  the  liver,  a  double  secretion — an  ex-. 
tsxuBl,  which  is  poured  into  the  intestines,  and  an  internal,  of  the  nature 
of  fl.  fprpipnt^  jn  thp  pi^pRpnpp  nf  yhich  alon^  tlie  normal  assimilative  pro- 
ccaae&L.C&XL-take.  plac£  with,  the  glycogen.  Disease  of  the  pancreas  causes 
diabetes  by  preventing  the  formation  of  the  glycolytic  ferment.  The  fact 
that  if  a  small  portion  of  the  gland  is  left,  in  the  experiments  upon  dogs, 
diabetes  does  not  occur,  is  analogous  to  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
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a  small  fragment  of  the  thyroid  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  development 
of  artificial  myxoedema. 

It  is  probable  that  the  observations  of  Opie  from  Dr.  Welch's  laboratory 
give  a  key  to  the  problem.  Imbedded  in  the  gland  are  the  peculiar  bodies 
known  as  the  lel^^nHa  nf  TiHTyg^jhaTiRj  tt2!!ipi>^^  ^^  polyg^^^^  ^^^^'\  ^^^'^^^g*^ 
jp^iri^egular.  cnlumna,  bpfwppn  whirh  arf^  ^idi^  flnfl^tnmnmng  r*ftpill<tripft- 
Th^-ktmina  of  Ihejdncta  do  not  enter  thft  ifilap*^^  whirh  arfi  in  reality  dMf^t- 
Ip^  glflnfla^  like  the  para-thyroid,  the  thyroid,  the  pituitary,  etc.  The  in- 
tifliatfi. relation  of  the  colunans  of  cells  to  th^jirh  n? t?^^^^  ^  UAJ^^Tr^^flfl^ia 
^ggeGft  that  they  furnish  the  intexnal 8.ecrcti(on  of  the-gland  as  advanced 
by  Schaf er.  Experimental  evidence  is  defective,  but  changes  in  the  islands 
have  been  found  in  diabetes.  In  a  diabetic  woman,  aged  twenty-four,  from 
my  wards,  dead  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  Opie  found  the  glandular  tissue 
of  the  pancreas  well  preserved  and  healthy,  but  the  islands  of  Langerhans 
were  everywhere  "  represented  by  a  sharply  circumscribed  hyaline  struc- 
ture composed  of  particles  of  homogeneous  material."  In  two  other  cases 
lesions  of  the  islands  were  found,  but  there  was  also  chronic  pancreatitis 
(Opie,  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  vol.  v). 

Of  15  autopsies  from  my  own  27  cases,  in  9  on  gross  examination  the 
pancreas  was  found  to  be  atrophic.  In  one  of  these  fat  necroses,  and  in 
another  calculi,  were  present. 

The  kiinfiys  show  usually  a  jjgT^a^yifphritV  ^'^^  ^^^^y  f^pg^^T^fti^^mn 
A  hyaline  ^ange  occurs  in  the  tubal  epithelium,  particularly  of  the  de- 
scending limb  of  the  loop  of  Henle,  and  also  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
tufts. 

RymptOTnii. — Amtfi  and  rhranin  fnrmg  are  rpff^gnii;f>dj  but  there  is 
02  essential  difference  betweeiLthem,  except  that  in  the  former  the  patients 
are  younger,  the  course  is  more  rapid,  and  the  emaciation  more  marked. 
Acute  cases  may  occur  in  the  aged.  I  saw  with  Sowers  in  Washington  a 
man  aged  seventy-three  in  whom  the  entire  course  of  the  disease  was  less 
than  three  weeks. 

It  is  also  possible  to  divide  the  cases  into  (1)  ^'/>/>5>#ncr  ^f  ill^ii-^  which 
includes  the  transient  glycosuria  of  stout-persons;  (2)  nausudic,  dufij^in- 
juries,  or  functional  disorders  of  the  uiezYDUs.  system;  and  (3)  jtasd^oiic^ 
in  which  there  is  a  lesion. joi  the. pancreas.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
easy  to  discriminate  in  all  cases  between  these  forms.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  separate  a  clinical  variety  analogous  to  experimental  pan- 
creatic diabetes.  Hirschfeld,  from  Guttmann's  clinic,  has  described  cases 
running  a  rapid  and  severe  course  usually  in  young  and  middle-aged 
persons.  The  polyuria  is  less  common  or  even  absent,  and  there  is  a  strik- 
ing defect  in  the  assimilation  of  the  albuminoids  and  fats,  as  shown  by 
the  examination  of  the  faces  and  urine.  In  4  of  7  cases  autopsies  were 
made  and  the  pancreas  was  found  atrophic  in  two,  canceroxis  in  one,  and 
in  the  fourth  exceedingly  soft. 

The  imsH  of  the  disease..is  gradual  and  eitlier  fr<>f|iiPTif  Tnipfurif^y^  ^t 
inordinate  thirst  first  attracts. attention.  Very  rarely  it  sets.iajtapidlyf 
after  a  sudden  emotion,  an  injury,  or  after  a  severe,  chill.  When  fully 
established  the  disease  is  characterized  by  great  thirst,  the  passage.oOuS9 
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qj^ftpHtiPfi  of  gany}]||pTift  ni-itio^  ^  YQracJQi^  ^ppetite^  and^a&.£UXule^-pro- 

Among  the  ytfWrff^  •ympiimnQ  of  the  disease  Jhirst  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing.  Large  quantities  of  water  are  required  to  keep  the  sugar 
in  solution  and  for  its  excretion  in  the  urine.  The  amount  of  fluid  con- 
sumed will  be  found  to  bear  a  definite  ratio  to  the  quantity  excreted.  In- 
stances, however,  are  not  uncommon  of  pronounced  diabetes  in  which  the 
thirst  is  not  excessive;  but  in  such  cases  the  amount  of  urine  passed  is 
never  large.  The  thirst  iff  "^^«^.  ^"^*"^fie  ^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^  ftff<>r  mf>ftig  As 
a  rule,  the  digestion  is  good  and  the  appetite  inordinate.  The  condition 
is  sometimes  termed  Hh*"^  ^^  po^yp^^^     Luniba]Lp&inLi&  common. 

The  tonprpe  is  i^sually  dry,  Tpd,  MUf^  g^^^M,  And  the  ttliva  acanty.  The 
gums  may  become  swollen,  and  in  the  later  stages  aphthous  stomatitis  is 
common.    Conptipatjnn  is  th»  rulr 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of  food  consumed  a  patient  may  be- 
come rapidly  ftmanfttftd-  Thjs.loas  of  flfflh  hftarfl  fiomft  .Tfttia.tQ.ihe. poly- 
uria, and  when,  under  suitable  diet,  the  sugar  is  reduced,  the  patient  may 
quickly  gain  in  flesh.  The.fikin  is  dry  and  harsh,  and  sweating  rarely  occurs, 
except  when  phthisis  coexists.  Drenching  sweats  have  been  known  to  alter- 
nate with  excessive  pol3ruria.  The  jpmpf^t"^^  ^°  ^f^^p  auhnormnl;  the 
Quk&JaJisuall^ixoquMit,  and  th^  tension  increafied.  Many  diabetics,  how- 
ever, do  not  show  marked  emaciation.  Patients  past  the  middle  period 
of  life  may  have  the  disease  for  years  without  much  disturbance  of  the 
health,  and  may  remain  well  nourished.  These  are  the  cases  of  the  diabiie 
gras  in  contradistinction  to  diabete  maigre. 

The  Urine. — The  amount  varies  from  6  or  8  pints  in  mild  cases  to  30 
or  40  pints  in  very  severe  cases.  I^  j-are  instances  the  quantity,  of  urine 
Iff  not  m"^^  ^'^r^ftff^  Under  strict  diet  the  amount  is  much  lessened,  and 
in  intercurrent  febrile  affections  it  may  be  reduced  to  normal.  Thfi^^lficific 
gravit^JaJiigh,  ^'^^^^g  frOF  "*  ^^-^  ^^  ^  ft4$j  but  in  exceptional  cases  it 
may  be  low,  1.013  to  1.020.  The  highest  specific  gravity  recorded,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  by  Trousseau — 1.074.  Very  high  specific  gravities — 1.070  -f- 
— suggest  fraud.  The  i?^g^  .ia_j)^V  ^P  fio^or,  almost  Ijk^.  water,  and  has  a 
swe^tislLodpr  audi  ^  djptin^tly  «^^^^tifi^  ^ftfi^^  The-Maotien-ia^d.  Sugar 
is  present  in  varying  amounts.  In  mild  cases  it  does  not  exceed  1^  or  2  per 
cent,  but  it  may  reach  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  The  total  amount  excreted 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  range  from  10  to  20  ounces,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  from  1  to  2  pounds.    The  following  are  the  most  satisfactory  tests: 

Eehlinjfs  Test — The  solution  consists  of  £3iiijb.atQ  of  .copper  (grs.  90^), 
neiitral  tartratfiLoLpotasaiiun  (grs.  364),  solution  ofcaufitic  fioda  (fl.  ozs.  4), 
and  distillfid^-watfir  ta  tp^^^  ^^p  fi  oiinc^°  Put  a  drachm  of  this  in  a  test- 
tube  and  ^oil  (to  test  the  reagent);  aM.an  equfti  quantity  of  urine  and  boil 
again,  when,  ^f  «^^fT**^  JgLCIf^^t,  fhft  yftllnw  suhnYidp.  o£. copper  is  thrown 
down.    The  solution  mus^be  freshly  prepared,  as  it  is  apt  to  decompose. 

Trpmmer's  Test. — ^To  a  drachm  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  add  a  few  drops 
of  a  dilute  sulphate-of-coppcr  solution  and  then  as  much  liquor  potasses 
as  urine.  On  boiling,  the  copp^rJfl  reduced  if  siigar  he  present,  forming 
^hfi  ypllnw  ^y  nrnTigP-rpd  fliiharidp.    There  are  Certain  fallacies  in  the  copper 
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tests.  Thus,  a  substance  called  glycuronic  acid  is  met  with  in  the  urine 
after  the  use  of  certain  drugs — chloral,  phenacetin,  morphia,  chloroform, 
etc. — which  reduces  copper.  Homogentisinic,  uroleucinic,  and  glycosuric 
iacids,  which  are  held  to  be  the  cause  of  alcaptonuria,  may  also  prove  a 
source  of  error  (see  Alcaptonuria,  by  T.  B.  Futcher,  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour., 
1898,  i). 

Esrmentaiian  Test — This  is  freeJromjLU-dQiibt.  Place  a  small  frag- 
ment of  yeftfitifi.a  tesJt-iiihfi.fBlJLQiJi™^,  which  is  then  jjutfiitfiiLiiyeii.  a 
glass  vessel  containing  tl;L&.6ftl2ie..fluid.  If  sugar,  is  preaentj  farmentation 
goes  on  with  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  accumulates  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  and  gradually  expels  the  urine.  In  doubtful  cases 
a  control  test  should  always  be  used.  For  laboratory  work  the  polariscope 
is  of  great  value. 

Of  qWbjer^ijigredii?uta.in-llie-Jirine,  the  urejELift  inrr*>*T'^^^j  the  uric  acid 
does  not  show  special  changes,  and  the  p^osphatea  in^y  bf;  grrpnily  in  py- 
cgss.  The  calcium  salts  are  jaarkedly^increased.  The  same  holds  true 
for  the  ammonia  in~  all 'severe  cases,  and  particularly  in  diabetic  coma. 
Balfe  has  described  a  great  increase  in  the  phosphates,  and  in  some  of 
these  cases,  with  an  excessive  excretion,  the  symptoms  may  be  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  diabetes,  though  the  sugar  may  not  be  constantly  present. 
The  term  phosphatic  diabetes  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  them. 
Acetone  and  acetone-forming  substances  are  not  infrequently  present. 
Lichen's  test  is  as  follows:  The  urine  is  distilled  and  a  few  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  distillate  are  rendered  alkaline  with  liquor  potassae.  A  few  drops  of 
LugoFs  solution  are  then  added,  when,  if  acetone  be  present,  the  distillate 
assumes  a  turbid  yellow  color,  due  to  the  formation  of  iodoform,  which  is 
recognized  by  its  odor  and  by  the  formation  of  minute  hexagonal  and 
stellate  crystals.  Diaceiic  acid  is  sometimes  present,  and  may  be  recognized 
from  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  the  ghloijde^QUron  yields  a-beautiful 
Bordeaux-red  color.  Other  substances,  as  formic,  carbolic,  and  salicylic 
acids,  give  the  same  reaction  in  both  fresh  and  previously  boiled  urine, 
while  diacetic  acid  does  not  give  the  reaction  in  urine  previously  boiled. 
In  testing  for  diacetic  acid  perfectly  fresh  urine  should  be  used,  as  it 
rapidly  becomes  broken  up  into  acetone  and  carbonic  acid.  /5-oxybutyric 
acid,  the  recognized  cause  of  coma,  should  be  tested  for  in  all  severe  cases. 
As  it  is  l»vo-rotatory,  its  presence  is  indicated  by  laevo-rotation  in  com- 
pletely fermented  urine,  as  well  as  by  the  greater  percentage  of  sugar 
demonstrable  with  Fehling's  than  with  the  polariscopic  method. 

Bremer  finds  that  diabetic  urine  has  the  power  of  dissolving  gentian 
violet,  whereas  normal  urine  fails  to  do  so.  I'nfortunately,  the  urine  in 
diabetes  insipidus  and  in  certain  forms  of  polyuria  reacts  similarly.  Froh- 
lich  has  recently  devised  a  test  based  on  the  fact  that  diabetic  urine  has  the 
pro])orty  of  decolorizing  solutions  of  methylene  blue. 

Glycogen  has  also  been  described  as  present  in  the  urine. 

Albumin  is  not  infrequent.  It  occurred  in  nearly  37  per  cent  of  the 
examinations  made  by  Lippman  at  Carlsbad. 

Pneumatxiria,  the  formation  of  gas  in  the  urine,  due  to  fermentative 
processes  in  the  bladder,  is  occasionally  met  with. 
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Fat Jiay  be  pas^^  i^  t|^e  ^TJW  ^T)  tb?  ^^^^  "f  fr  ^"^  pmnlsinn  (lipuria). 

Diabetes  in  Children.— Stern  has  analyzed  117  "eases  in  children.  They 
TXaiifllly  ^^^"^  QTYi/^Tig  ft^p  l^pttpr  nlfts^a.  Six  were  under  one  year  of  age. 
Hereditary  influences  were  marked.  The  raurse  of  th^  diaei8iSLe.ia».a&.a.xulg, 
much  more  rapid  than  in  adults.  The  shortest  duration  was  two  days.  In 
7  cases  it  did  not  last  a  month.  One  case  is  mentioned  of  a  child  apparently 
born  with  the  glycosuria,  who  recovered  in  eight  months. 

Complications. — (a) Gataneons. — Rnih  and .oarbunrlea aree^^trcmely 
cpmrnon.  PainflU..onydbJa,J3^ajLi?5£^r*  ^^f??<^TT^  is  also  met  with,  and  at 
times  an  intolerable  itching.  In  women  the  irritation  of  the  urine  may 
cause  the  most  intense  pruritus  pudendi,  and  in  men  a  balanitis.  Rarer 
affections  are  xanthoma  and  purpura.  Gangrene  is  not  uncommon,  and 
is  associated  .ii8ua]lx^with,ArtfixiQ::8cl^  William  Hunt  has  analyzed 

64  cases.  In  50  the  localities  were  as  follows:  Feet  and  legs,  37;  thigh  and 
buttock,  2;  nucha,  2;  external  genitals,  1;  lungs,  3;  fingers,  3;  back,  1; 

eyes,  1.      Pprforatingr  nlnpr  tyi  fhp  fni\t  mfly  npmir       ^grppzingol  the  skin 

{diabete  bronze)  occurs  in  certain  eases  of  diabetes  in  which  the  latter  de- 
velops as  a  late  event  in  the  disease  known  as  hsemochromatosis,  which  is 
further  characterized  by  pigmentary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  pancreas. 
With  the  onset  of  severe  complications  the  tolerance  of  the  carbohydrates 
is  much  increased.    Profuse  sweats  may  occur. 

(b)  Polmonary. — The  patients  ar^  Tir>f  infr^gMf^ptly  fi'^^nf^  ^^  by  actiie 
pn^^pinnia^  which  may  ^*^  lnhj|r  ^^  1^V>"1flr  Qangrent  is  very  apt  to  super- 
vene, but  the  breath  does  not  necessarily  have  the  foul  odor  of  ordinary 
gangrene. 

TuherculQU:^    hrnn^hn^pnjiiinLMiin.  As^  vory    nnnnmnn         It     waS     formerly 

thought,  from  its  rapid  course  and  the  limitation  of  the  disease  to  the  lung, 
that  this  was  not  a  true  tuberculous  affection;  but  in  the  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  the  bacilli  have  been  present,  and  the  condition  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  tuberculous. 

(c)  Renal. — ATbuminurig.  i^  ft  t^plerably  irjequent.  complication.  The 
amount  varies  greatly,  and,  when  slight,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  mo- 
ment. (Edema  of  the  feet  anfl  an]^!^^  i^  ^ot  an  infrpqiipnt  Rymptnm.  Gen- 
eral anasarca  is  rare,  however,  owing  to  the  marked  polyuria.  It  was  pres- 
ent in  a  marked  degree  in  one  of  my  156  cases.  It  is  sometimes  associated 
with  arterio-sclerosis.  It  occasionally  precedes  the  development  of  the  dia- 
betic coma.    Occasionally  cystitis  develops. 

(d)  NilTOTIfl  SygtoTw — (1)  l}i(jJ}Pflr  ryiniyi,  first  studied  by  Kussmaul, 
comes  on  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  cases,  particularly  in  the  young. 
Stephen  Mackenzie  states  that  of  the  fatal  cases  of  diabetes  at  the  London 
Hospital,  all  under  the  age  of  twenty-five,  with  but  one  exception,  had  died 
in  coma.  In  Naunyn's  44  fatal  cases  it  occurred  in  12.  It  preceded  death 
in  28  of  Williamson's  40  cases.  It  occurred  in  15  of  the  27  fatal  cases  in  my 
series.  Frerichs  recognized  three  groups  of  oases:  (a)  Those  in  which  aftfir 
exertion  the  patients  were  jiuddenly  attacked  with  weakness,  syncope,  som- 
jQoI§ui£fi».AQd^4diially  deepening  unconsciousness;  death  occurring  in  a  few 
tours-  (P)  Cases  with  preliminary  gastric  disturl)ance,  such  as  nausea  and 
vomiting,  or  some  local  affection,  as  pharyngitis,  phlegmon,  or  a  pulmonary 
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complication.  In  such  cases  the  attack  begins  with  headache^  delirium^ 
great  distress,  and  dysjfaoea,  affecting  both  inspiration  and  expiration,  a 
condition  called  by  Kussmaul  gir-bunger.  Cyanosis  may  or  may  not  be 
present.  If  it  is,  the  pulse  becomes  rep^d  flud  Wfi^^  "^'^  ^^^  patient  grad- 
ually  sinks  inta  coma;  t,lvg_jttf[^  Inpting  fnim  ^n^  tn  fiyfi  dflj°  There 
may  be  a  very  heavy  sweetish  odor  of  the  breath,  due  to  the  presence  of 
acetone,  (y)  Cases  in  which,  without  any  previous  dyspnoea  or  distress,  the 
patient  is  attacked  with^  headache  °"^  °  ^'^'^linc  ^^  ^"^"^^'^fltinr.  °"^  fopi/iiy 
falKinta  a  deep  and  fatal  coma.  There  are  atypical  cases  in  which  the  coma 
is  due  to  ursemia,  to  apoplexy,  or  to  meningitis. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  these  symptoms,  but 
clinical  laboratory  investigations  have  practically  afforded  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  For  years  the  coma  symptoms  were  ascribed  to  the  toxic 
effects  of  acetone  and  later  to  those  of  diacetic  acid.  Experimental  work, 
however,  showed  that  these  views  were  incorrect.  The  tlmost  universal 
qpuuQiijiow.  ia  that  tha  coma  is.  dM&  tojin  acid  intoxiration.  or,  as  Naunyn 
terms  it,  a£LAcidosis.  The  offending  agent  is  believed  tn  be  ^-^xyhuty^ic 
acid,  which  accumulates  in  the  tissues  and  circulating  blood  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  is  eliminated  in  the  urine  in  combination  with  various  base- 
forming  elements,  but  never  free.  In  1884  Stadelmann,  Kiilz,  and  Min- 
kowski almost  simultaneously  found  this  acid  in  the  urine  of  patients  with 
diabetic  coma.  Subsequent  researches,  particularly  those  published  from 
Naunyn's  clinic,  have  fully  confirmed  these  results,  and  it  is  now  almost 
universally  accepted  that  j8-oxybutyric  acid  is  the  cause  of  diabetic  coma. 
The  amount  of  the  acid  excreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  enormous. 
Kiilz  found  in  3  cases  67,  100,  and  226  grammes  respectively.  Magnus- 
Levy  has  estimated  that  from  100  to  200  grammes  are  often  contained  in 
the  tissues  of  fatal  cases.  This  author  is  of  the  belief  that  the  /8-oxybu- 
tyric  acid  is  derived  from  the  fats  of  the  body,  whereas  most  observers,  in- 
cluding Xaunyn,  trace  it  to  the  disintegration  of  the  tissue  alburtiins.  Ace- 
tone and  diacetic  acid  are  derivative  products  of  the  )8-oxybutyric  acid. 

Saunders  and  Hamilton  have  described  cases  in  which  the  lung  cap- 
illaries were  blocked  with  fat.  They  attributed  the  symptoms  to  fat  em- 
bolism, but  there  are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  this  condition  was  not 
found,  though  lipsemia  is  by  no  means  infrequent  in  diabetes. 

Albuminuria  frequently  precedes  or  accompanies  the  attack,  and  numer- 
ous small,  short,  hyaline,  and  finely  granular  casts  are  demonstrable. 

(2)  ££ripher.al  Neuritis. — The  y/vralffias,  Tium^^^«?^j  »T^d  t^pg^i^^g,  which 
are  not  uncommon  symptoms  in  diabetes,  are  probably  minor  neuritic 
manifestations.  Herpes  zoster  may  occur.  Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot 
may  develop. 

Diabdic  Tabes  (so  called). — This  is  a  peripheral  neuritis,  characterized 
by  lightning^  pains_j]x_lhe  legs,  loss,  of -knee-jerk — which  may  occur  with- 
out the  other  symptoms — and  a  loss  of  power  in  the  extensors  of  the  feet. 
The  gait  is  the  characteristic  steppage,  as  in  arsenical,  alcoholic,  and  other 
forms  of  neuritic  paralysis.  Charcot  states  that  there  may  be  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerves.  Changes  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  have  been 
found  by  Williamson  and  others. 
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Diabetic  Parapkgia. — This  is  also  in  all  probability  due  to  neuritis. 
There  are  cases  in  which  power  has  been  lost  in  both  arms  and  legs. 

(3)  Mental  Symptoms, — ^The  patients  are  oftenuQaprose,  and  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  become  hypochondriacal.  General  paralysis  has  been 
known  to  develop.  Some  patients  display  an  extraordinary  degree  of  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety. 

(4)  Speciai^enses. — Cataract  is  liable  to  occur,  and  may  develop  with 
rapidity  nTyoung  persons^  ^Diabetic  retinitis  closely  resembles  the  albur 
minuric  form.  Haemorrhages  are^  common.  Suddign  mnaurosis,  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  ursBmia,  may  occur,  gar^lyflia  of  the  inusclea-<>f 
iijfv*ng^TinflAt,ioTi  may  hft  preflflnf ;  and  lastly,  atlQphy  of  the  optlc .  nerves. 
Aural  symptoms  may  come  on  with  great  rapidity,  either  an  otitis  media, 
or  in  some  instances  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells. 

(5)  S^mal  Function. — Impotence  is  common,  and  may  be  an  early 
symptom.  Conception  is  rare;  if  it  occurs,  §bortion  is  apt  to  follow.  A 
diabetic  mother  may  bear  a  healthy  child;  there  is  no  known  instance  of  a 
diabetic  mother  bearing  a  diabetic  child.  The  course  of  the  disease  is 
usually  aggravated  after  delivery. 

OoUTSe. — In  children  the  disease  is  rapidly  progressive,  and  may  prove 
fatal  in  a  few  days.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  older  the 
patient  at  the  time  of  onset  the  slower  the  course.  Cases  without  hereditary 
influences  are  the  most  favorable.  In  stout,  elderly  men  diabetes  is  a  much 
more  hopeful  disease  than  it  is  in  thin  persons.  Middle-aged  patients  may 
live  for  many  years,  and  persons  are  met  with  who  have  had  the  disease 
for  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  years. 

DiagnofiiB. — As  stated  in  the  definition,  for  a  case  to  be  considered 
diabetes  the  sugar  eliminated  in  the  urine  must  be  grape  sugar,  it  should 
be  present  for  weeks,  months,  or  years,  and  the  excretion  of  sugar  must 
take  place  after  the  ingestion  of  moderate  amounts  of  carbohydrates.  As 
a  rule,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  presence  of  diabetes.  The 
urine  tests  already  given  are  distinctive. 

Bremer's  Blood  Test. — This  author  claims  that  he  is  able  to  make  a  diag- 
nosis of  diabetes  from  the  examination  of  a  drop^of,  the  patient's  blood,  de- 
pending on  the  fact  that  it  reacts  differently  from  normal  blood  to  various 
aniline  dyes. 

His  latest  published  method  is  briefly  as  follows:  Bather  thick  smears 
nf  fiimpppfpil  n'nt\  nnrmql  Kbm/I  are  made  on  ordinary  microscopic  slides. 
They  are  then  l^eatfidjn  a  thermostat  up  tq_135^  C.,  and  when  sufficiently 
cooled_are jtainfid  in  a  one-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  Congo-red  for  one 
and  a  half  to  two  qijnutefl.  Slides  of  the  non-diabetic  and  diabetic  blood 
are  placed  back  to  back,  so  that  each  will  be  exposed  to  the  same  conditions. 
The  excess  of  the  stain  is  washed  off,  and  jfjthe  isuspected  patient  has  dia- 
betfiB. ihaJblood- J^iU-be  oinstaiiied,  whereas  the  normal  blood  takes  a  dis- 
tinctXlQllfio^Ifid-Jtain.  Bremer  obtains  this  reaction  in  the  prediabetic 
stage,  and  also  in  the  intervals  when  the  patient's  urine  is  temporarily  free 
from  sugar.  He  thinks  the  reaction  is  due  to  a  qualitative  change  in  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  red  blood-cells,  and  not  to  an  excess  of  grape  sugar  in 
the  blood.     In  a  number  of  cases  in  my  wards,  in  which  the  test  has  been 
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performed,  the  reaction  has  been  repeatedly  obtained,  but  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  fully  confirm  Bremer's  statement  that  the  reaction  was  alpo  present 
when  the  urine  was  temporarily  free  from  sugar.  According  to  E.  T.  Wil- 
liamson, diabetic  blood  has  the  power  to  decolorize  weak  alkaline  solutions 
of  methylene  blue  to  a  yellowish-green  or  yellow  color.  He  has  devised  a 
blood  test  for  diabetes,  using  definite  proportions  of  blood  and  the  reagent. 
Williamson  has  obtained  the  reaction  in  every  one  of  11  cases  of  diabetes 
in  which  the  test  was  tried,  but  failed  to  get  it  in  a  single  instance  in  the 
blood  of  100  non-diabetic  cases.  He  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  reaction 
is  due  to  an  excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  The  reaction  was  obtained  by 
Futcher  in  7  cases  in  which  it  was  tried  in  my  wards  (Phila.  Med.  Journal, 
February  12,  1898). 

Deception  may  be  practised.  A  young  girl  under  my  care  had  urine 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.065.  The  reactions  were  for  cane  sugar.  There 
is  one  case  in  the  literature  in  which,  after  the  cane-sugar  fraud  was  de- 
tected, the  woman  bought  grape  sugar  and  put  it  into  her  bladder! 

ProgUOBiB. — In  true  diabetes  instances  of  cure  are  rare.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  transient  or  intermittent  glycosuria,  met  with  in  stout 
overfeeders,  or  in  persons  who  have  undergone  a  severe  mental  strain,  is 
very  amenable  to  treatment.  Not  a  few  of  the  cases  of  reputed  cures  be- 
long to  this  division.  Practically,  in  cases  under  forty  years  of  age  the 
outlook  is  bad;  in  older  persons  the  disease  is  less  serious  and  much  more 
amenable  to  treatment.  It  is  a  good  plan  at  the  outset  to  determine  whether 
the  urine  of  a  patient  contains  sugar  or  not  on  a  diet  absolutely  free  from 
carbohydrates.  In  mild  cases  the  sugar  disappears;  in  the  severer  cases  it 
continues  to  be  formed  from  the  proteids. 

Treatment. — la  idmiljes  _with3  mark^  prediBpositi<Mi  io^  the  disease 
the  usfijd  starchy  and  .sacchariiifijarticles  Qf^di^^  ghnnlfl^  be  restricted. 

The  personal  hygiene  of  a  diabetic  patient  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Sources  of  worry  should  be  avoided,  and  he  should  lead  an  even,  quiet  life, 
if  possible  in  an  equable  climate.  FlanTipl  nr  ^i\y  fihonld  bo  wi>m  next  to 
the_8kin,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  promote  its  action.  A 
ll^kfiSCamU-iir  if  takcahly  robiistjji  nnld  hsiih^  ahM^\f\  Hp  tiilcpn  .PVfJiy  day. 
An  occasional  Turkish  bath  is  useful.  Sx^^^iPi^fe^  modaratf  ^xeccise  should 
be  taken.  When  this  is  not  feasible,  massage  should  be  given.  It  is  well 
to  study  accurately  the  dietetic  capabilities  of  each  case. 

Ui^. — Our  injunctions  to-day  are  those  of  Sydenham:  "  Let  the  pa- 
tient eat  food  of  easy  digestion,  such  as  veal,  mutton,  and  the  like,  and  ab- 
stain from  all  sorts  of  fruit  and  garden  stuff." 

Diabetic  patients  admitted  to  the  medical  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  are  kept  for  three  or  four  days  on  the  ordinary  ward  diet,  which 
contains  moderate  amounts  of  carbohydrates,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  sugar  excretion.  For  two  days  more  the  starches  are  gradually 
cut  off.  They  are  then  placed  on  the  following  standard  non-carbohydrate 
diet,  arranged  from  a  list  recommended  by  von  Noorden: 

Breakfast:  7.30,  200  cc.  (§  vi)  of  tea  or  coffee;  150  grammes  (Jiv)  of 
beefsteak,  mutton-chops  without  bone,  or  boiled  ham;  one  or  two  eggs. 

Lunch:  12.30,  200  grammes  (Jvi)  cold  roast  beef;  60  grammes  (Jij) 
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celery,  fresh  cucumbers  or  tomatoes  with  vinegar,  olive  oil,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste;  20  cc.  (3  v)  whisky  with  400  cc.  (5  xiij)  water;  60  cc.  (§  ij)  coffee, 
without  milk  or  sugar. 

Dinner:  6  P.  M.,  200  cc.  clear  bouillon;  250  grammes  (5  viiss)  roast 
beef;  10  grammes  (3  iiss)  butter;  80  grammes  (5  ij)  green  salad,  with  10 
grammes  (3  iiss)  vinegar  and  20  grammes  (3v)  olive  oil,  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  some  well-cooked  green  vegetable;  three  sardines  a  Fhuile; 
20  cc.  (3  v)  whisky,  with  400  cc.  (5  xiij)  water. 

Supper:  9  p.  m.,  two  eggs  (raw  or  cooked);  400  cc.  (§  xiij)  water. 

This  diet  contains  about  200  grammes  of  albumin  and  about  135 
grammes  of  fat.  The  effect  of  the  diet  on  the  sugar  excretion  is  remark- 
able. In  many  cases  there  is  an  entire  disappearance  of  the  sugar  from 
the  urine  in  three  or  four  days.  Chart  XV  shows  very  graphically  the 
remarkable  drop  in  the  sugar  excretion  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  in 
a  case  placed  on  the  standard  diet.  The  sugar  failed,  however,  in  this  par- 
ticular case  to  entirely  disappear  from  the  urine  except  on  one  day,  al- 
though he  was  kept  on  the  diet  for  over  two  months.  In  cases  in  which 
the  urine  becomes  free  from  sugar  gradually  increasing  quantities  of  starch 
up  to  20,  50,  and  100  grammes  are  added  daily.  White  bread  contains 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  starch.  The  effect  of  the  non-carbohydrate  diet,  ac- 
cording to  von  Noorden,  is  to  improve  the  metabolic  functions  so  that  the 
system  can  warehouse  considerable  quantities  of  carbohydrates  without 
sugar  appearing  in  the  urine.  He  advises  that  patients  should  return  to 
the  strict  non-carbohydrate  regimen  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  months, 
so  as  to  increase  their  power  of  warehousing  carbohydrates. 

In  cases  in  which  a  standard  diet  is  not  ordered  it  is  well  to  begin  cut- 
ting off  article  by  article  until  the  sugar  disappears  from  the  urine.  Within 
a  month  or  two  the  patient  may  be  allowed  a  more  liberal  diet,  testing  the 
different  kinds  of  food. 

TV^a  f^llnwiTig  |fl  ft  l^pt  of  flrt.iHps  which  diabetic  patients  may  take: 

Liquids:  Soups— Qx.-tailj  turtle,  biiuill^n,  and  other  clear  soups.  Lem- 
^i2iadfi>  coffee,  tea,  cl^Qcolate^  and  Cficoa;  these  to  be  taken  without  sugar, 
but  they  may  be  sweetened  with  saccharin.  Potash  or  soda  water,  and 
Apollinaris,  or  the  Saratoga- Vichy,  and  milk  in  moderation,  may  be  used. 

Of  animal  food:  JFi^h  of  all  sorts,  including  ciabs,  lobsters,  and  oysters; 
^t  n^^jfr^ph  hut^^^^^g  "^^»^  (^^th  th^  ^yppptinn  nf  livcr),  yiiultry,  and 
.game.    l\£gs,  b)ill^r,  buttermilk,  curds,  and  cream  clieese. 

Of  bread:  Qlutfiii  andjjran  brefld,  and  almond  and  cocoanut  biscuits. 

Of  vegetables:  Iicttuce,  tomatoes,  spinach,  chicor}',  sorrel,  radishes, 
agparag^s,  water-cress.  mufitanLaniLxress,  cucumbers,  celery,  and  endives. 
Pickles  of  various  sorts. 

Fruits:  J^eijions  and  oranges.  Currants,  plums,  clierries,  pears,  apples 
(tart),  melons,  rasxjberries  and  strawberries  may  be  taken  in  moderation. 
Kutaare,  as  a  rule,  allowable. 

Among  prnhihile^  nrfirhs  nro  t|ip  fo|1nwing:  Thick  soups  and  liver. 

Ordinary  bread  of  all  sorts  (in  quantity),  rye^  wheaten,  brown,  or  white. 
AlLiarinaceous  preparations,  such  as  hominy,  rice,  tapioca,  semolina,  arrow- 
root, s^go^and  vermicelli. 
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Of  vegetables:  ^^atfttoes,  Jjirnips,  parsnips,  squashes,  vegetable-roar- 
rows  of  all  kinds,  Jjeets,  corn,  attidlfikes. 

Of  liquids:  Beer,  sparkling  wine  of  all  sorts,  and  the  aweet^-aerated 
drinks. 

In  feeding  a  diabetic  patient  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  in 
arranging  a  substitute  for  bread.  Of  the  gluten  foods,  many  are  very 
unpalatable;  others  are  frauds. 
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Bi4cl(,  flupiir  In  Bfmminrt                                                                    |-,  i,  1  i  Unr  iu  v  o                     | 

Chaet  XV. — IllustratiDg  influence  of  diet  on  sugar  and  amount  of  urine. 

A  good  gluten  flour  is  made  by  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Company^ 
Michigan.  Other  substitutes  are  the  almond  food,  the  Aleuronat  bread, 
and  soya  bread,  but  these  and  other  substitutes  are  not  satisfactory  as  a 
rule.  For  sweetening  purposes  saccharin  may  be  used,  of  which  tablets  are 
prepared. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — This  is  most  unsatisff^ctory.  and  no  one  drug 
appears  to  have  a  directly  curative  influence.  Opi^^m  n^^r^^  gfgnrl«^  f||A 
test  of  experience  as  a  rPTppdy  Pf^p^iblp  pf  liTnifing^fhp  pi-ogrPSfl  nf  thg  <^j«- 

eage.     Diabetic  pAtientsseem  to  have  a  apppial  fnlpy^ppi*  for  \h\a  fimp- 
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n^M^fiiit  iR  preferred  by  Pavyj  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  leas.constir 
patiny  thfl^  Trmrpiiift  a  patient  may  l2figiXL.with  JxallA^^ip.  JJlI££L.tiines 
a  day,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  6  or  8  grains  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Not  much  effect  is  noticed  unless  the  patient  is  on  a  rigid  diet. 
When  the  sugar  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  is  absent,  the  opium  should 
be  gradually  withdrawn.  The  patients  not  only  bear  well  these  large  doses 
of  the  drug,  but  they  stand  its  gradual  reduction.  EotasRiuTn  brnmide  is 
ijStorx  a  iiocful  adjunct.  The  arafinita.^ -bfomine,  a  solution  of  arsenious 
^cjiLwith  bromine  in  glyrerin  (dose,  3  to  5  minims  after  meals),  has  been 
very  highly  recommended,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  opium. 
ArflPiHit-titTTTi^  mny  h^  nsH  Antipyrin  may  be  given  in  doses  of  10  grains 
three  times  a  day,  and  in  cases  with  a  marked  neurotic  constitution  is  some* 
times  satisfactory.  The  salicylates,  iodoform,  nitroglycerin,  jambul,  the 
lithium  salts,  strychnine,  creasote,  and  lactic  acid  have  been  employed. 

Preparations  of  the  pancreas  (glycerin  extracts  of  the  dried  and  fresh 
gland)  have  been  used  in  the  hope  that  they  would  supply  the  internal  secre- 
tion necessary  to  normal  sugar  metabolism.  The  success  has  not,  however, 
been  in  any  way  comparable  with  that  obtained  with  the  thyroid  extract  in 
myxoedema.  Lepine  has  isolated  a  glycolytic  ferment  from  the  pancreas 
and  also  from  the  malt  diastase,  and  has  used  it  with  some  success  in  4  cases. 

Of  the  complications,  the.prfiiiri7<iy  and  ffafmrr  are.best^^reated  by  cool- 
ilig  lotions  of  bono  aoid  or  hypoenlphite  of  soda  (1  ounce;  water,  1  quart), 

or  the  nap  f\f  ^oh^]}yf^^  otkI  InTinlin   mTifmonf 

In  the  thin,  nervous  cases  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  and  the  urine 
tested  at  short  intervals  for  acetone  and  diacetic  acid — the  derivatives  of 
j8-oxy-butyric  acid. 

The  fsma  i°  ''^  fjlmncf  Ti^ip^liMB  PAmplipAtinTi  IflhalatJons  of  oxygen 
have  ,been-xccommonded.  The  use  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  very  large  doses 
is  recommended  to  neutralize  the  acid  intoxication.  It  may  be  used  intra- 
venously; as  much  as  80  grammes  have  been  injected.  This  treatment  was 
first  recommended  by  Stadelmann,  and  has  undoubtedly  given  the  best  re- 
sults. Naunyn  and  Magnus-Levy  report  cases  of  recovery  from  coma  by 
its  use.  I  have  had  one  recovery.  The  sodium  bicarbonate  should  be 
pushed  until  the  urine  is  alkaline.  As  much  as  100  grammes  should  be 
given  daily.  ^1  diahfi.tifi8.gith  a  marked  diacetic  acid  reaction  in  the  urine 
ft))mi1d  bp  plppftd  rtn  ffiMliMm  bi?firWrflt^  Next  to  the  antacid  treatment, 
subcutaneous  or  intravenous  injections  of  normal  salt  solution  have  given 
the  best  results.  The  improvement,  unfortunately,  is  only  temporary  with 
this  line  of  treatment.  Eeynolds  published  2  cases  of  recovery  after  the 
administration  of  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  followed  by  30  to  60  grains  of  citrate 
of  potassium  every  hour  in  copious  draughts  of  water.  The  bowels  of  a 
diabetic  patient  should  be  kept  acting  freely,  as  constipation  is  believed 
to  predispose  to  the  development  of  coma. 
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VI.    DIABETES    INSIPIDUS. 

Definition. — A  chronic  aflfection  characterized  by^lbe-paggage  oUyge 
quantities  of  normal  urine  of  low  specific  gravity- 

The  condition  is  to  be  distinguished  from  diuresis  or  polyuria,  which 
is  a  frequent  symptom  in  hysteria,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  occasionally 
in  cerebral  or  other  affections.  Willis,  in  1674,  first  recognized  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  saccharine  and  non-saccharine  form  of  diabetes. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  most  common  in  young  persons.  Of  the 
85  cases  collected  by  Strauss,  9  were  under  five  yearspR  between  five  and 
ten  years;  36  between  ten  and  twenty-five  years.  Males  are  more  fre- 
quently attacked  than  females.  The  affection  may  be  congenital.  A  hered- 
itary tendency  has  been  noted  in  many  instances,  the  most  extraordinary 
of  which  has  been  reported  by  Weil.  Of  91  members  in  four  generations, 
23  had  persistent  polyuria  without  any  deterioration  in  health.  Tnjiiry  to 
thejQerypug  gyfitem  has  been  present  in  certain  cases,  and  the  disease  has 
followed  sunstroke,  or  a  violent  emotion,  such  as  fright.  Traumatism 
has  occasionally  been  the  exciting  cause.  The  injury  may  have  been  to 
the  head,  but  in  other  cases  it  has  been  to  the  trunk  or  to  the  limbs.  Trous- 
seau stated  that  the  parents  of  children  with  diabetes  insipidus  frequently 
have  glycosuria  or  albuminuria.  Ralfe  stated  that  malnutrition  is  an  im- 
portant predisposing  factor  in  children.  The  disease  has  followed  rapidly 
the  copious  drinking  of  cold  water,  or  a  drinking-bout;  or  has  set  in  during 
the  convalescence  from  an  acute  disease.  Tumors  of  the  brain  and  lesions 
of  the  medulla  have  been  met  with  in  a  few  instaricesT  Cases  of  polyuria 
have  been  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the^sixthjerve.  An  interesting 
group  of  cases  is  associated  with  cerebral  lues7  three  of  the  series  reported 
by  Futcher.  Bernard,  it  will  be  remembered,  discovered  a  spot  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  animals,  irritation  of  which  produced  polyuria. 
Lesions  of  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  may  be  associated  with  an  excessive 
flow  of  urine,  which,  however,  should  not  be  regarded  as  true  diabetes  in- 
sipidus. Dickenson  mentions  its  occurrence  in  abdominal  tumors;  Halfe,  in 
abdominal  aneurism.  I  have  noted  it  in  several  cases  of  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis. There  have  been  six  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus  at  my  clinic  in  the 
past  twelve  years.    (Futcher.    J.  H.  H.  Reports,  1902.) 

The  nature,  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  is,  doubtless^ ^f  nervous^ 
origin.  The  most  reasonable  view  is  that  it  results  from  a  vasMnbtor  dis^ 
turbance  of  the  renal  vessels,  due  either  to  local  irritation,  as  in  a  case  of 
abdominal  tumor,  to  central  disturbance  in  cases  of  brain-lesion,  or  to 
functional  irritation  of  the  centre  in  the  medulla,  giving  rise  to  continuous 
renal  congestion. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  are  no  constant  anatomical  lesions.  The 
Icidneys  have  been  found  enlarged  and  congested.  The  bladder  has  been 
found  hypertrophied.  Dilatation  of  theureters  andLoLtbilJelies  of  the 
kidneys  has  been  present.  Death  has  not  infrequently  resulted  from  chronic 
pulmonary  disease.  Very  varied  lesions  have  been  met  with  in  the  nervous 
system. 
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Symptoms. — ^The  disease  may  come  on  rapidly^  as  after  a  fright  or 
an  injury.  More  commonlyJt  develops  'slowly.  According  to  Ralfe,  the 
patients  often  complain  in  the  early  stages  of  severe  racking  pains  in  the 
lumbar  region  shooting  down  the  thighs.  A  copious  secretion  of  urine, 
with  increased  ^thjist,  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  disease.  '  I'he 
amount^oTurine  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  range  from  ^(i4a-iL(X -pints, 
or  even  more.  Trousseau  speaks  of  a  patient  who  consumed  50  pints  of 
fluid  daily  and  passed  about  56  pints  of  urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  specific  gravity  is  low,  1.001  to  1.005;  the  coIorJs_extremely  pale  and 
watery.  The'fofal  solid  constituents  may  not  be  reduced.  The  amount  of 
urea  has  sometimes  been  found  in  excess.  Abnormal  ingredients  are  rare. 
Muscle-sugar,  inosite,  has  been  occasionally  found.  Albumin  is  rare. 
Traces  of  sugar  have  been  met  with.  Naturally,  with  the  passage  of  such 
enormous  quantities  of  urine,  there  is  a  proportionate  thirst,  and  the  only 
inconvenience  of  the  disease  is  the  necessity  for  frequent  micturition  and 
frequent  drinking.  The  appetite  is  usually  good,  rarely  excessive  as  in 
diabetes  mellitus;  but  Trousseau  tells  of  the  terror  inspired  by  one  of  his 
patients  in  the  keepers  of  those  eating-houses  where  bread  was  allowed  with- 
out extra  charge  to  the  extent  of  each  customer's  wishes,  and  says  that  he 
was  presented  with  money  to  prevent  him  coming  back  to  dine.  The 
patients  may  be  well  nourished  and  healthy-looking.  The  disease  in  many 
instances  does  not  appear  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  general  health. 
The  perspiration  is  naturally  slight  and  the  skin  is  harsh.  The  amount 
of  saliva  is  small  and  the  mouth  usually  dry.  Cases  have  been  described 
in  which  the  tolerance  of  alcohol  has  been  remarkable,  and  patients  have 
been  known  to  take  a  couple  of  pints  of  brandy,  or  a  dozen  or  more  bottles 
of  wine,  in  the  day. 

The  course  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  primary  trouble. 
Sometimes,  with  organic  disease,  either  cerebral  or  abdominal,  the  general 
health  is  much  impaired;  the  patient  becomes  thin,  and  rapidly  loses 
strength.  In  the  essential  or  idiopathic  cases,  good  health  may  be  main; 
tained  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the  affection  has  been  known  to  persist 
for  fifty  years.  Death  usually  results  from  some  intercurrent  affection. 
Spontaneous  cure  may  take  place. 

Diagnosis. — A  low  specific  gravity  and  the  absence  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  distinguish  the*"  disease  from  diabetes  mellitus.  Hysterical  polyuria 
may  sometimes  simulate  it  very  closely.  The  amount  of  urine  excreted 
may  be  enormous,  and  only  the  development  of  other  hysterical  manifesta- 
tions may  e&a'Cle  the  diagnosis  to  be  made.  This  condition  is,  however, 
always  transitory. 

In  certain  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  a  very  large  amount  of 
urine  of  low  specific  gravity  may  be  passed,  but  the  presence  of  albumin 
and  of  hyaline  casts,  and  the  existence  of  heightened  arterial  tension,  stiff 
vessels,  and  hjrpertrophied  left  ventricle  make  the  diagnosis  easy. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  not  satisfactory.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  liquid.  Opium  is  highly  recommended, 
but  is  of  doubtful  service.  The  preparations  of  valerian  may  be  tried; 
either  the  powdered  root,  beginning  with  5  grains  three  times  a  day,  and 
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increasing  until  2  drachms  are  taken  in  the  day,  or  the  valerianate  of  zinc, 
in  15-grain  doses,  gradually  increased  to  30  grains,  three  times  a  day.  Ergot, 
ergotin,  antipyrin,  the  salicylates,  arsenic,  strychnine,  turpentine,  and  the 
bromides  have  been  recommended.    Electricity  may  be  used. 


VII.    RICKETS  {RhaehitiB). 

Deflnitioxi. — A  diapftfi^  ^f  infftTiji^^  ^h^^^^t*'^'^^  by  impaired  nutrition 
of  the  entire  body  andalter^tinTip  in  f%  growingJiQlies. 

Glisson,  the  anatomist  of  the  liver,  accurately  described  the  disease  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  old  English  word 
wrickken,  to  twist.  Glisson  suggested  to  change  the  name  to  rhachitis,  from 
the  Greek,  /&ax^«,  the  spine,  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  parts  affected,  and 
also  from  the  similarity  in  the  sound  to  rickets. 

Etiology. — ^Rickets  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  particularly 
marked  among  the  poor  of  the  larger  cities,  who  are  badly  housed  and  iU 
fed.  It  is  much  more  (common  in  Europe  than  in  America.  In  Vienna  and 
London  from  50  {?'-^T>er"c^t  of  all  the  children  at  the  clinics  present 
signs  of  rickets.  It  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  in  Canada.  In  the  cities 
of  this  continent  it  is  very  prevalent,  particularly  among  the  children  of 
the  negzQ^and  of  the  {tgliaii^aces.  Want  of  sunlight  and  impure  air  are 
important  factors.  Prolonged  lactation  and  suckling  the  child  during  preg- 
nancy  are  accessory  influences  m  some  cases. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease  is  hereditary. 

Bickets  affects  male  and  female  children  equally.  It  is  a  disease  of  the 
first  »nd  fipcond  yeftra  of  Ijfp^  rarely  beginning  before  the  sixth  month. 
Jenner  has  described  a  late  rickets,  in  which  form  the  disease  may  not  ap- 
pear until  the  ninth  or  even  until  the  twelfth  year,  or  later  (the  osteo- 
malacia of  puberty).  Bickets  has  been  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  con- 
genital syphilis  (Parrot).  Syphilitic  bones  rarely,  if  ever,  present  the 
spongy  tissue  peculiar  to  rickets,  and  rachitic  bones  never  show  the  multiple 
osteophytes  of  syphilis.  "  Syphilis  modifies  ^ckete^Jt^es  not^  create  it '' 
(Cheadle).  A  fault2_diet  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
disease.  Like  scurvy,  rickets  may  be  found  in  the  families  of  the  wealthy 
under  perfect  hygienic  conditions.  It  is  most  common  in  children  fed  on 
condensed  milk,  the  various  proprietary  foods,  cow's  milk,  and  food  rich 
in  starches.  "  An  analysis  of  the  foods  on  which  rickets  is  most  frequently 
and  certainly  produced  shows  invariably  a  deficiency  in  two  of  the  chief 
elements  so  plentiful  in  the  standard  food  of  young  animals — namely,  ani- 
mal fat  and  proteid  "  (Cheadle).  Bland  Sutton's  interesting  experiment 
with  the  lion's  cubs  at  the  "  Zoo "  illustrates  this  point.  When  milk, 
pounded  Irenes,  and  cod-liver  oil  were  added  to  the  meat  diet  the  rickets 
disappeared,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  society  the  cubs 
were  reared.  Associated  with  the  defect  in  food  is  a  lack  of  proper  assimila- 
tion of  the  lime  salts. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  bones  show  the  most  important  changes, 
particularly  the  ^i\^^^i  the  Inng.hnTwn.ftiKi-^gTPjb^,    Between  the  shaft 
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and  epiphyses  a  slightjbulging  is  apparent^  and  on  section  the  zone  of  pro- 
liferation, which  normally  is  represented  by  two  narrow  bands,  is  greatly 
thickened,  bluish  in  color,  more  irregular  in  outline,  and  very  much  softer. 
The  width  of  this  cushion  of  cartilage  varies  from  5  to  15  mm.  The  line 
of  ossification  is  also  irregular  and  more  spongy  and  vascular  than  normal. 
The  periosteum  strips  off  very  readily  from  the  shaft,  and  beneath  it  there 
may  be  a  spongioid  tissue  not  unlike  decalcified  bone.  The  practical  out- 
come of  these  changes  is  a  delay  in,  and  imperfect  performance  of,  the 
ossification,  so  that  the  bone  has  neither  the  natural  rate  of  growth  nor  the 
normal  firmness.  In  the  cranium  there  may  be  large  areas,  particularly  in 
the  parieto-occipital  region,  in  which  the  ossification  is  delayed,  producing 
the  so-called  cranio-tabes,  so  that  the  bone  yields  readily  to  pressure  with 
the  finger.  There  are  localized  depressed  spots  of  atrophy,  which,  on 
pressure,  give  the  so-called  "  parchment  crackling."  Flat  hyperostoses  de- 
velop from  the  outer  table,  particularly  on  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones, 
and  produce  the  characteristic  broad  forehead  with  prominent  frontal  emi- 
nences, a  condition  sometimes  mistaken  for  hydrocephalus. 

Eassowitz,  the  leading  authority  on  the  anatomy  of  rickets,  regards 
the  hyperamiaof^hg  pmififiteugtjhe  marrow,  the  cartilage,  jind  jof  the 
bone  it  selfasjhe  primary  lesion,  out  or  which'  all  the  others  develop.  Ttis 
disCurCs  the  normal  development  of  the  growing  bone  and  excites  changes 
in  that  already  formed.  The  cartilage  cells  in  consequence  proliferate, 
the  matrix  is  softer,  and  as  a  result  the  bone  which  is  formed  from  this 
unhealthy  cartilage  is  lacking  in  firmness  and  solidity.  In  the  bone  already 
formed  this  excessive  vascularity  exaggerates  the  normal  processes  of  ab- 
sorption, so  that  the  relation  between  removal  and  deposition  is  disturbed, 
absorption  taking  place  too  rapidly.  The  new  material  is  poor  in  lime  salts. 
Eassowitz  has  proved  experimentally  that  hyperaemia  of  bone  results  in 
defective  deposition  of  lime  salts.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Olisson 
attributed  rickets  to  disturbed  nutrition  by  arterial  blood,  and  believed 
the  changes  in  the  long  bones  to  be  due  to  excessive  vascularity. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  rickety  bones  shows  a  marked  diminution  in 
the  calcareous  salts,  which  may  be  as  low  as  25  or  35  per  cent. 

The  liver  and  spleen  are  usually  enlarged,  and  sometimes  the  mesen- 
teric glands.  As  Gee  suggests,  these  conditions  probably  result  from  the 
general  state  of  the  health  associated  with  rickets.  Beneke  has  described 
a  relative  increase  in  the  size  of  the  arteries  in  rickets. 

SyxnptomB. — The  disease  comes  on  insidiously  about  the  period  of 
dentition,  before  the  child  begins  to  walk,  ilild  grades  of  it  are  often  over- 
looked in  the  families  of  the  well-to-do.  In  many  cases  digestive  disturb- 
ances precede  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  lesions,  and  thcBU.tritipn 
of  the  child  is  markedlyjmpaired.  There  is  usually  slight  fever,  the  child 
is  irrifftbig  and  rfifltlpsfl.  iiTi<fl[^i>ppfl  hadlv.  If  he  has  already  walked,  he 
now  shows  a  marked  disinclination  to  do  so,  and  seems  feeble  and  unsteady 
in  his  gait.  Sir  William  Jenner  has  called  attention  to  three  general  symp- 
toms of  great  importance:  First,  a  diffuse^soreness^of  the  body,  so  that 
the  child  cries  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  it,  and  prefers  to  keep 
perfectly  still.    This  is  often  a  marked  and  suggestive  symptom.    Secondly, 
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plightfever  (100*^  to  101.5°),  with  nocturnal_r§_8tlfiafflaes8,  and  a  tenden- 
cy to  throw  oif  the  bedclothes.  Tiffs' may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  general  sensitiveness  is  such  that  even  their  weight  may  be  dis- 
tressing. And,  thirdly,  profuse  sweating,  particularly  jibout_  the  head 
and  neck,  so  that  in  the  inoming  the  pillolrls  tounSTsoaked  with  perspi- 
ration. 

The  tissues  become  soft  and  flabby;  the  skin  is  pale;  and  from  a 
healthy,  plump  condition,  the  child  becomes  punv  and  feeble.  The  mus- 
cular weakness  may  be  marked,  particularly  inlHe  legs,  and  paralysis  may 
be  suspected.  This  so-called  pseudo-paresis  of  rickets  results  in  part  from 
the  flabby,  weak  condition  of  the  legs  and  in  part  from  the  pain  associated 
with  the  movements.  Coincident  with,  or  following  closely  upon,  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  the  characteristic  skeletal  lesions  are  observed.  Among 
the  first  of  these  to  appear  are  the  changes  in  the  ribs,  at  the  junction  of 
the  bone  with  the  cartilage,  forming  the  so-called  rickety  rosary.  When 
the  child  is  thin  these  nodules  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and  in  any  case  can 
be  easily  made  out  by  touch.  They  very  rarely  appear  before  the  third 
month.  They  may  increase  iEL^size_up  tg  thfi  sfir^"d  yff»^j  ancLarg  rarely 
seen  afteuthfi,  fifth  vear!  TEe  thorax  undergoes  important  changes.  Just 
outside  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  with  the  ribs  there  is  an  oblique, 
shallow  depression  extending  downward  and  outward.  A  transverse  curve, 
sometimes  called  Harrison^s  groove,  passes  outward  from  the  level  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage  toward  the  axilla  and  may  be  deepened  at  each  inspira- 
tion. It  is  rendered  more  prominent  by  the  eversion  and  prominence  of 
the  costal  border.  The  sternum  projects,  particularly  in  its  lower  half, 
forming  the  so-called  pigeon  or  chicken  breast.  These  changes  in  the 
thorax  are  not  peculiar,  however,  ^o  nclcets,  and  are  much  more  commonly 
associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  or  any  trouble  which  interferes 
with  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs.  The  spine  is  often  curved 
posteriorly,  the  processes  are  prominent;  lateral  curvature  is  not  so 
common. 

The  head  of  a  ricketychild  usually  lnf>kfi  largfi  in  prop^^^^"  Wh  to 
the  body  and  the  face,  and  tlie^  f ontanelles_remain  open  for  a  long  time. 
There  are  areas,  particularly  in  the  parieto-occipital  regions,  in  which  ossi- 
ficHtion  is  imperfect;  and  the  bone  may  j-ield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
H  CHindition  to  which  the  term  cranio-tabes  has  been  given.  The  relation 
of  \\m  condition  to  rickets  is  still  somewhat  doubtful,  as  it  is  very  often 
HiM»iH*i»tiMl  with  syphilis — ^in  47  of  100  cases  studied  by  George  Carpenter. 
(\»in('ideutly  with  this,  hyperplasia  proceeds  in  the  frontal  and  parietal 
^•iiuuoiUH**,  so  that  these  portions  of  the  skull  increase  in  thickness,  and 
limy  foru\  irregular  bosses.  In  one  type  the  skull  may  be  large  and  elon- 
gHtcd»  with  the  top  considerably  flattened.  In  another,  and  perhaps  more 
iH»innu»u  ea»e,  the  shape  of  the  skull,  when  seen  from  above,  is  rectangular 
tlio  cuftut  ^o^isatufn.  The  skull  looks  large  in  proportion  to  the  face. 
Tlio  foiv)u»ttd  is  broad  and  square,  and  the  frontal  eminences  mafEeST;  The 
wnloi  u»r  fv>ntanelle  is  late  in  closing  and  may  remain  open  until  the  third 
01'  fi'urth  y<»ar.  The  skin  is  thin,  the  veins  are  full  and  prominent,  and  the 
Imii  I*  i'ftvu  rubbed  from  the  back  of  the  skull.    In  contradistinction  to  the 
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cranio-tabes  is  the  condition  of  cramo-sclerosis,  which  has  also  been  ascribed 
to  rickets. 

On  placing  the  ear  over  the  anterior  fontanelle,  or  injhg  temporal 
region,  a  sYgtolic  mumur"^gy  frequently  be  heard.  This  condition,  first 
described  by  John  D.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  in  1833,  is  heard  with  the  greatest 
frequency  in  rickets,  but  its  presence  and  persistence  in  perfectly  healthy 
infants  have  been  amply  demonstrated.*  The  murmur  is  rarely  heard  after 
the  fifth  year.  A  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  systolic  brain  murmur 
may  prevent  errors.  A  case  in  which  it  was  well  marked  was  reported  as  an 
instance  of  supposed  gummy  tumor  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  murmur 
was  thought  to  be  due  to  pressure  on  the  vessels  at  the  base. 

Changes  occur  in  the  bones  of  the_f ace^  ?Ali®fll  i^  ^^^  ^Sf^^U???  which 
are  reduced  in  size.  The  normal  process  of  dentition  ffln^^ifh  Hiitfi|]'KpH- 
indeed,  late  teething  is  one  of  the  marked  features  in  rickets.  The  teeth 
which  appear  may  be  RTnall  tm(l  bftC^^y  formed 

In  the  upper  limbs  changes  in  the  scapulae  are  not  common.  The 
clavicle  may  be  thickened  at  the  sternal  end,  and  there  may  be  thickening 
near  the  attachment  of  the  stemo-cleido  muscle.  The  most  noticeable 
changes  are  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  enlargement 
is  at  the  junction-area  of  the  shaft  and  epiphysis.  Less  evident  enlarge- 
ments may  occur  at  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  In  severe  cases  the 
natural  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  may  be  much  altered,  since  they  have 
had  to  support  the  weight  of  the  child  in  crawling  on  the  floor.  The 
changes  in  the  pelvis  are  of  special  importance,  particularly  in  female  chil- 
dren, as  in  extreme  cases  they  lead  to  great  deformity  and  narrowing  of  the 
outlet.  In  the  legs,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  first  becomes  enlarged;  and 
in  slight  cases  it  may  alone  be  affected.  In  the  severe  forms  the  upper  end 
of  the  bone,  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  fibula,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur  become  greatly  thickened.  If  the  child  walks,  slight  bowing  of 
the  tibiae  inevitably  results.  In  more  advanced  cases  the  tibiae  and  even 
the  femora  may  be  arched  forward.  In  other  instances  the  condition  of 
knock-knee  occurs.  Unquestionably  the  chief  cause  of  these  deformities  is 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  walking,  but  muscular  action  takes  part  in  it. 
The  green-stick  fracture  is  not  uncommon  in  the  soft  bones  of  rickets. 

These  changes  in  the  skeleton  proceed  slowly,  and  the  general  symp- 
toms vary  a  good  deal  with  their  progress.  The  child  becomes  more  or 
less  emaciated,  though  "  fat  rickets  "  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  a  child 
may  bTweirnourished  but  "  pasty ''  and  flabby.  Fever  is  not  constant,  but 
in  actively  progressing  changes  in  the  bone  there  is  usually  a  slight  pyrexia. 
The  abdomen  is  large,  ^^  pot-bellied/^  due  partly  to  flatulent  distention, 
partly  to  enlargement  of  tEe  liver,  and  in  severe  cases  to  diminution  of 
the  volume  of  the  thorax.  The  spleen  is  pft.ea  enlarged  and  readily  pal- 
pable. The  urine  is  stated  to  contaui  an  excess  of  lime  salts,  but  Jacob! 
and  Barlow  say  this  has  not  been  proved.  No  special  or  peculiar  changes, 
indeed,  have  as  yet  been  described.     There  is  usually  slight  anaemia,  the 

^  Osier,  On  the  S^olio  Brain  Murmur  of  Children,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  1880. 
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haemoglobin  is  absolutely  and  relatively  decreased;  a  leucocytosis  may  or  may 
not  be  present;  it  is  more  common  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  (Morse). 
Many  rickety  children  show  marked  nervous  symptoms;  irritiihility^  peev- 
ishness,  and  sleeplessness  are  constantly  present.  Jenner  called  attention 
tb  the  close  relationship  which  existed  between  rickets  and  infantile  con- 
vulsions, particulariy  to  the  fits  which  occur  after  the  sixth  month.  Tetany 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  involves  most  frequently  the  arms  and 
hands;  occasionally  the  legs  as  well.  Laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  common 
complication,  and  though  not,  as  some  state,  invariably  associated  with 
this  disease,  yet  it  is  certainly  much  more  frequent  in  rickety  than  in  other 
children.  Severe  rickets  interfere  seriously  with  the  growth  of  a  child. 
Extreme  examples  of  rickety  dwarfs  are  not  uncommon.  The  disease  known 
as  acute  rickets  is  in  reality  a  manifestation  of  scurvy  and  will  be  described 
with  that  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  never  in  itself  fatal,  but  the  condition  of 
the  child  is  such  that  it  iff  readily  cflTrigd-^ofL  by  int^mnr^fint  affpntioTifi^ 
particularly  those  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Spasm  of  the  larynx  and 
convulsions  occasionally  cause  death.  In  females  the  deformity  of  the 
pelvis  is  serious,  as  it  may  lead  to  diflBculties  in  parturition. 

Treatment. — The  better  the  i^ondition  oj^  the  mother  during  p^eg- 
nancy  the  less  likelihood  is  there  of  the  development  of  rickets  in  the 
child.  Bapidly  repeated  pregnancies  and  suckling  a  child  during  preg- 
nancy seem  important  factors  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  Of  the 
general  treatment,  attention  to  the  feeding  of  the  child  is  the  first  con- 
sideration. If  the  mother  is  unhealthy,  or  cannot  from  any  cause  nurse 
the  child,  a  suitable^  wet-nurse  should  be  provided,  or  the  child  must  be 
artificially  fed.  Cows^  milk,  diluted  according  to  the  age  of  the  child, 
should  constitute  the  chief  food.  Care  should  be  taken  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  stools,  and  if  curds  are  present  the  child  is  taking  too- 
much,  or  it  is  not  sufficiently  diluted.  Barley-water  or  carefully  strained 
and  w^llshftiled^oatmeal  gruel  form  excellent  additions  to  the  milk. 

The  child  should  be  warmly  clad  and  should  be  in  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  It  is  a  "  vulgar  error  "  to  suppose 
thatclelicate  children  cannot  stand,  when  carefully  wrapped  up,  an  even 
low  temperature.  The  child  should  be  bathed  daily  in  warm  water.  Care- 
ful frictioiL-with  gweet  oil  is  very  advantageous,  and,  if  properly  performed, 
allays  rather  than  aggravates  the  sensitiveness.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  deformity.  The  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  walk,  and 
for  this  purpose  splints  applied  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  feet  are  very 
effective.  Of  medicines,  phosphorus  has  been  warmly  recommended  by 
Kassowitz,  and  its  use  is  also  advised  by  Jacobi.  The  child  may  be  given 
gr.  jj^  twoor  three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  olive  oil.  The  best  prepara-^ 
"tioh  nTBuSTcases  is  the~elixir  phos'phof  t,''8ix  to  ten 'or  twelve  minims  three 
times  a  day  (Jacobi).  Cod-liver  oil,  in  doses  of  from  a  half  to  one  teaspoon- 
ful,  is  very  advantageous.  The  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  given 
with  the  oil.  The  digestive  disturbances,  together  with  the  respiratory  and 
nervous  complications,  should  receive  appropriate  treatment. 
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VIII.  OBESITY. 

Corpulence,  an  excessive  development  of  the  bodily  fat — an  "oily 
dropsy/'  in  the  words  of  Lord  Byron — ^is  a  condition  for  which  we  are 
consulted  in  three  groups  of  cases.  First,  there  are  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  have  an  hereditary  tendency  to  obesity.  Secondly,  in  this  country 
particularly,  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  cases  of  obesity  in  children, 
associated  with  bad  habits  in  eating,  and  usually  carelessness  and  lack  of 
control  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Thirdly,  and  most  frequently,  we  are 
consulted  by  women  at  the  middle  period  of  life,  who  are  troubled  with 
an  over-growth  of  fat.  While  as  a  rule  fat  is  no  sign  of  health,  and  par- 
ticularly in  children  may  be  associated  with  anaemia  and  rickets,  on  the 
other  hand  a  great  many  stout  persons  enjoy  unusual  vigor.  Nor  is  obesity 
always  associated  with  over-eating.  Many  stout  persons  are  light  eaters, 
and  chlorotic  girls  with  depraved  or  poor  appetites  may  be  very  plump. 
After  forty,  as  Sir  James  Paget  remarks,  we  tend  to  become  either  thin  or 
fat,  and  the  former  are  usually  happier  and  live  longer.  Too  much  food 
and  too  little  exercise  are  largely  responsible  in  about  half  of  the  cases, 
but  in  the  hereditary  ones  these  factors  do  not  prevail,  and  this  is  a  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind  very  carefully  in  the  question  of  treatment.  As  Duck- 
worth states,  gout  is  an  important  agent  in  many  instances. 

In  obesity  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  carbohydrates,  which 
were  so  long  blamed,  are  not  at  fault,  since  they  are  themselves  converted 
into  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  On  account,  however,  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  oxidation,  the  albuminous  ele- 
ments of  the  food  are  less  readily  oxidized  and  not  so  fully  decomposed,  and 
the  fat  is  in  reality  separated  from  them.  So,  too,  the  fats  themselves  are 
not  so  prone  to  cause  obesity  as  the  carbohydrates,  being  less  readily  oxi- 
dized and  interfering  less  with  the  complete  metabolism  of  the  albuminous 
elements. 

An  extraordinary  phenomenon  seen  occasionally  in  excessively  fat  young 
persons  is  an  uncontrollable  tendency  to  sleep. 

Treatment. — ^We  must  bear  in  mind  at  the  outset  the  injunction  of 
Hippocrates  (Aphorism  III),  speaking  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  that  extreme 
depletions  are  dangerous,  and  that  the  reduction  must  not  be  carried  to 
an  extreme.  The  aphorism  of  the  celebrated  George  Cheyne  (whose  his- 
tory records  one  of  the  most  successful  instances  of  the  treatment  of 
obesity  in  literature),  quoted  at  page  470,  contains  the  essence  of  good 
sense  on  the  subject.  Put  in  other  words,  it  reads — ^We  eat  too  much  after 
forty  years  of  age. 

We  are  often  consulted  by  persons  in  whose  family  obesity  prevails  to  give 
rules  for  the  prevention  of  the  condition  in  children  or  in  women  approach- 
ing the  climacteric.  In  the  case  of  children  very  much  may  be  done  by 
regulating  the  diet,  reducing  the  starches  and  fats  in  the  food,  not  allow- 
ing* the  children  to  eat  sweets,  and  encouraging  systematic  exercises.  In 
the  case  of  women  who  tend  to  grow  stout  after  child-bearing  or  at  the 
climacteric,  in  addition  to  systematic  exercises,  they  should  be  told  to  avoid 
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taking  too  much  food,  and  particularly  to  reduce  the  starches  and  sugars. 
There  are  a  number  of  methods  or  systems  in  vogue  at  present.  In  the 
celebrated  one  of  Banting,  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  were  excluded  and 
the  amount  of  fat  was  greatly  reduced.    Ebstein  allows  more  fat. 

Oertel's  method  is  given  under  the  treatment  of  fatty  heart.  He  re- 
duces the  amount  of  liquid  taken,  and  this  is  practically,  too,  the  so-called 
Schweninger  cure,  in  which  liquids  are  allowed  only  two  hours  after  the 
food. 

Von  Noorden's  dietary,  given  in  his  exhaustive  article  in  Nothnagel's 
Handbuch,  is  as  follows:  Eight  o'clock,  80  grammes  of  lean,  cold  meat,  25 
grammes  of  bread,  one  cup  of  tea,  with  a  spoonful  of  milk,  no  sugar.  Ten 
o'clock,  one  egg.  Twelve  o'clock,  a  cup  of  strong  meat  broth.  One  o'clock, 
a  small  plate  of  meat  soup  flavored  with  vegetables,  159  grammes  of  lean 
meat  of  one  or  two  sorts,  partly  fish,  partly  flesh,  100  grammes  of  potatoes 
with  salad,  100  grammes  of  fresh  fruit,  or  compote  without  sugar.  Three 
o'clock,  a  cup  of  black  coffee.  Four  o'clock,  200  grammes  of  fresh  fruit. 
Six  o'clock,  a  quarter  of  a  litre  of  milk,  if  desired,  with  tea.  Eight  o'clock, 
125  grammes  of  cold  meat,  or  180  grammes  of  meat  weighed  raw  and 
grilled,  and  eaten  with  pickles  or  radishes  and  salad,  30  grammes  of 
Graham  bread,  and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  cooked  fruit  without  sugar. 
He  believes  it  more  satisfactory  to  give  in  addition  to  the  three  meals 
smaller  quantities  of  food  at  shorter  intervals,  so  as  to  obviate  the  tendency 
to  weakness  which  these  patients  often  experience.  In  addition  he  allows 
twice  in  the  day  a  glass  of  wine.  The  use  of  mineral  water,  weak  tea,  or 
lemonade  is  not  limited  at  the  meal  times  or  in  the  intervals. 

In  the  treatment  of  extreme  obesity  it  is  very  much  better  that  the 
patient  should  be  in  hospital,  or  under  the  care  of  a  nurse,  who  will  under- 
take the  proper  weighing  and  administration  of  the  food. 

The  thyroid  extract  should  be  used  only  in  a  systematic  "  cure."  Five 
grains  three  times  a  day  is  a  sufficient  dose.  In  conjunction  with  the  diet 
and  exercises,  it  is  useful,  but  it  should  not  be  ordered  indiscriminately 
to  fat  persons. 

Adiposis  Dolorosa  {Dercum^s  Disease). 

*'  A  disorder  characterized  by  irregular,  symmetrical  deposits  of  fatty 
masses  in  various  portions  of  the  body,  preceded  by  or  attended  with  pain." 
It  is  an  affection  of  women,  occurring  at  the  middle  period  of  life.  In 
association  with  neuralgic  pains,  fatty  swellings  occur  in  various  parts  of 
the  body.  The  bunches  of  fat  may  form  huge  masses,  pendulous,  and  of 
a  pultaceous  consistence.  They  do  not  occur  on  the  hands,  feet,  or  face. 
It  differs  from  other  forms  of  obesity  in  its  lumpy  distribution,  and  in 
the  nervous  disturbances  in  the  form  of  pains  and  parsBsthesias.  The 
nature  of  the  trouble  is  unknown. 

In  a  case  of  Burr's,  and  in  one  of  Dercum's,  the  thyroid  gland  showed 
atrophic  changes.  Dercum  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  improvement  from  the 
use  of  the  thyroid  extract,  and  in  one  case  there  was  a  complete  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  neuritis  symptoms,  and  a  great  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
fatty  deposits. 


SECTION  V. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 


L  DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 
STOMATITIS. 

(1)  Acute  Stomatitis. — Simple  or  erythematous  stomatitis,  the  eom- 
gionest  form  of  inflammation  of  tne  mouth,  results  from  the  action  of 
irritants  of  various  sorts,  li  is  frequent  at^l  ages.  In  children  it  is  often 
associated  with  dentition  and  with  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  particu- 
larly in  ill-nourished,  unhealthy  subjects.  In  adults  it  may  follow  the  abuse 
of  tobacco  and  the  use  of  too  hot  or  too  highly  seasoned  food.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent concomitant  of  indigestion,  and  is  met  with  in  the  acute  specific 
fevers. 

The  affection  may  be  limited  to  the  gums  and  lips  or  may  extend  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  mouth  and  include  the  tongue.  There  is  at  first 
superficial  redness  and  dryness  of  the  membrane,  followed  by  increased 
secretion  and  swelling  of  the  tongue,  which  is  furred,  and  indented  by  the 
teeth.  There  is  rarely  any  constitutional  disturbance,  but  in  children  there 
may  be  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  The  condition  is  sufficient  to 
cause  considerable  discomfort,  sometimes  amounting  to  actual  distress  and 
pain,  particularly  in^mastfcation. 

In  infants  the  mouth  should  be  carefully  sponged  after  each  feeding. 
A  mouth-wash  of  borax  or  the  glycerin  of  borax  may  be  used,  and  in  se- 
vere cases,  which  tend  to  become  chronic,  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (3  or  4  grains  to  the  ounce)  may  be  applied. 

(2)  Aphthous  Stomatitis. — This  form,  also  known  as  igllicjilflr  oT^vesicu- 
lar  stomatitis,  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  small,  slightly  raised 
spots,  from  2  to  4  mm.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  reddened  areolae.  The 
spots  appear  first  as  vesicles,  which  rupture,  leaving  small  ulcers  with 
grayish  bases  and  bright-red  margins.  They  are  seen  most  frequently  on 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lips,  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  the  cheeks. 
They  are  seldom  present  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  This 
form  is  met  with  most  often  in  children  under  three  years.  It  may  occur 
either  as  an  independent  affection  or  in  association  with  any  one  of  the 
febrile  diseases  of  childhood  or  with  an  attack  of  indigestion.    The  crop 
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of  vesicles  comes  out  with  great  rapidity  and  the  little  ulcers  may  be  fully 
formed  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  child  complains  of  soreness  of  the 
mouth  and  takes  food  with  reluctance.  The  buccal  secretions  are  increased, 
and  the  breath  is  heavy,  but  not  foul.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are 
usually  those  of  the  disease  with  which  the  aphthae  are  associated.  The 
disease  must  not  be  confounded  with  thrush.  No  special  parasite  has  been 
found  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  not  a  serious  condition,  and  heals  rapidly 
with  the  improvement  of  the  constitutional  state.  In  severe  cases  it  may 
extend  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  to  the  pharynx,  and  produce  ulcers 
which  are  irritating  and  diflBcult  to  heal. 

Each  ulcer  should  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  mouth 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  after  taking  food.  A  wash  of  chlorate  of 
potassium,  or  of  borax  and  glycerin,  may  be  used.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms should  receive  careful  attention. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  a  curious  affection  which  has  been  ob- 
served chiefly  in  southern  Italy,  and  which  is  characterized  by  a  pearly- 
colored  membrane  with  induration,  immediately  beneath  the  tongue  on 
the  fraenum  (Riga*s  disease).  There  may  be  much  induration  and  ultimately 
ulceration.  It  occurs  in  both  healthy  and  cachetic  children,  usually  about 
the  time  of  the  eruption  of  the  first  teeth.    It  is  sometimes  epidemic. 

(3)  Uloeratiye  Stomatitis.— This  form,  which  is  also  known  by  the 
names  of  fetid  °^^*"^<ii/is  ^^  j??/faSrf  ^Q^^  mouth,  occurs  particularly  in  chil- 
dren after  the  first  dentition.  It  may  prevail  as  a  widespread  epidemic  in 
institutions  in  which  the^sanitary  conditions  are  defective.  It  has  been 
met  with  in  jails  and  camps.^  Insufficient  and  unwholesome  food,  improper 
ventilation,  and  prolonged  damp,  cold  weather  seem  to  be  special  predis- 
posing causes.  Lack  ^f  cleanliness  of  the  mouth,  the  presence  of  carious 
teeth,  and  the  collection  of  tartar  around  them  favor  the  development  of 
the  disease.  The  affection  spreads  like  a  specific  disease,  but  the  microbe 
has  not  yet  been  isolated.  It  has  been  held  that  the  disease  is  the  same 
as  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  cattle,  and  that  it  is  conveyed  by  the  milk, 
but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  on  these  points.  Payne  suggests  that  the 
virus  is  identical  with  that  of  contagious  impetigo. 

The  morbid  process  begins  at  the  margin  of  the  gums,  which  become 
swollen  and  red,  and  bleed^readily.  Ulcers  form,  the  bases  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  grayish-white,  firmly  adherent  membrane.  In  severe  cases 
the  teeth  may  become  loosened  and  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  process  may 
occur.  The  ulcers  extend  along  the  gum-line  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws;  the  tongue,  lips,  and  mucosa  of  the  cheeks  are  usually  swollen,  but 
rarely  ulcerated.  There  is  salivation,  the  breath  is  foul,  and  mastication 
is  painful.  The  submaxillary  lymph-glands  are  enlarged.  An  exanthem 
often  develops  and  may  be  mistaken  for  measles.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  often  severe,  and  in  institutions  death  sometimes  results  in  the 
case  of  debilitated  children. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  stomatitis  ^h^^^^^  of  p^ttififlilTTn  has 
been  found  to  be  almost  specific.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  10  grains, 
three  times  a  day,  to  a  child,  and  to  an  adult  double  that  amount.  Locally 
it  may  be  used  as  a  mouth-wash,  or  the  powdered  salt  may  be  applied  di- 
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rectly  to  the  ulcerated  surfaces.  When  there  is  much  fetor,  a  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  may  be  used  as  a  wash,  and  an  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver  made  to  the  ulcers. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  ulcerative  sore  mouth,  which  differ 
entirely  from  this  form.  Ulcers  of  the  mouth  are  common  in  nursing 
women,  and  are  usually  seen  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks.  They  develop  from  the  mucous  follicles,  and  are  from  3  to  5  mm. 
in  diameter.  They  may  cause  little  or  no  inconvenience;  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  are  very  painful  and  interfere  seriously  with  the  taking  of 
food  and  its  mastication.  As  a  rule  they  heal  readily  after  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  condition  is  an  indication  for  tonics,  fresh  air, 
and  a  better  diet. 

Recurring  outbreaks  of  an  herpetic,  even  pemphigoid,  stomatitis  are 
seen  in  neurotic  individuals  (stomatitis  neurotica  chronica,  Jacobi).  It  may 
precede  or  accompany  the  fatal  form  of  pemphigus  vegetans. 

Parrot  describes  the  occasional  appearance  in  the  new-bom  of  small 
ulcers  symmetrically  placed  on  the  hard  palate  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
line.  They  are  met  with  in  very  debilitated  children.  The  ulcers  rarely 
heal;  usually  they  tend  to  increase  in  size,  and  may  involve  the  bone. 

Bednar's  aphthae  consist  of  small  patches  and  ulcers  on  the  hard  palate, 
caused  as  a  rule  in  young  infants  by  the  artificial  nipple  or  the  nurse's 
finger. 

(4)  Parasitio  Stomatitis  (Thrush;  8oor;  Muguet). — This  affection,  most 
commonlv  seen  in  children,  is  d^B^ndent  upon  a  fungus,  the  saccharomyces 
albicans,  called  by^obin  the  o'idium  albicans.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of 
yeast  fungi,  and  consists  of  brancLing  filaments,  from  the  ends  of  which 
ovoid  torula  cells  develop.  The  disease  does  not  arise  apparently  in  a  nor- 
mal mucosa.  The  use  of  an  improper  diet,  uncleanliness  of  the  mouth, 
the  acid  fermentation  of  remnants  of  food,  or  the  development,  from  any 
cause,  of  catarrhal  stomatitis  predispose  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  In 
institutions  it  is  frequently  transmitted  by  unclean  feeding-bottles,  spoons, 
etc.  It  is  not  confined  to  children,  but  is  met  with  in  adults  in  the  final 
stages  of  fever,  in  chronic  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  in  cachectic  states. 
The  parasite  develops  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  mucosa,  and  the  filaments 
form  a  dense  felt-work  among  the  epithelial  cells.  The  disease  begins  on 
the  tongue  and  is  seen  in  the  form  of  slightly  raised,  pearly-white  spots, 
which  increase  in  size  and  gradually  coalesce.  The  membrane  thus  formed 
oan  be  readily  scraped  off,  leaving  an  intact  mucosa,  or,  if  the  process  ex- 
tends deeply,  a  bleeding,  slightly  ulcerated  surface.  The  disease  spreads  to 
the  cheeks,  lips,  and  hard  palate,  and  may  involve  the  tonsils  and  pharynx. 
In  very  severe  cases  the  entire  buccal  mucosa  is  covered  by  the  grayish- 
white  membrane.  It  may  even  extend  into  the  oesophagus  and,  according 
to  Parrot,  to  the  stomach  and  caecum.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the 
vocal  cords.  Robust,  well-nourished  children  are  sometimes  affected,  but 
it  is  usually  met  with  in  enfeebled,  emaciated  infants  with  digestive  or  in- 
testinal troubles.    In  such  cases  the  disease  may  persist  for  months. 

The  affection  is  readily  recognized,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
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aphthous  stomatitis,  in  which  the  ulcers,  preceded  by  the  fonnation  of 
vesicles,  are  perfectly  distinctive.  In  thrush  the  microscopical  examination 
shows  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  fungus  throughout  the  membrane. 
In  this  condition,  too,  the  mouth  is  usually  dry — ^a  striking  contrast  to 
the  salivation  accompanying  aphthae. 

Thrush  is  more  readily  prevented  than  removed.  The  child's  mouth 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and,  if  artificially  fed,  the  bottles  should 
be  thoroughly  sterilized.  Lime-water  or  any  other  alkaline  fluid,  such  as 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda  (a  drachm  to  a  tumbler  of  water),  may  be  em- 
ployed. When  the  patches  are  present  these  alkaline  mouth-washes  may 
be  continued  after  each  feeding.  A  spray  of  borax  or  of  sulphite  of  soda 
(a  drachm  to  the  ounce)  or  the  black  wash  with  glycerin  may  be  employed. 
The  permanganate  of  potassium  is  also  useful.  The  constitutional  treat- 
ment is  of  equal  importance,  and  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  thrush 
persists,  in  spite  of  all  local  measures,  until  the  general  health  of  the  infant 
is  improved  by  change  of  air  or  the  relief  of  the  diarrhoea,  or,  in  obstinate 
cases,  the  substitution  of  a  natural  for  the  artificial  diet. 

(5)  Oangrenons  Stomatitis  (Cancrum  Oris  J  Noma), — An  affection 
characterized  by  a  rapidly  progressing  gangrene,  stari;ing  on  the  gums  or 
cheeks,  and  leading  to  extensive  sloughing  and  destruction.  Thi^  t^ryible. 
but  f ori;unatelv  y^re^  disease  is  seen  9^^^y  ,i;y\^ children  ""^dfrJWig  ^"°^"ltf^ 
conditions  or  during  convalescence  from  tTiA^ntp  fpvfrs  It  is  more 
common  in  girls  than  in  boys.  It  is  met  with  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  five  years.  In  at  least  one  half  of  the  cases  the  disease  has  developed 
during  convalescence  from  measles.  Cases  have  been  seen  also  after  scar- 
let fever  and  typhoid.  The  mucous  membrane  is  first  affected,  usually  of 
the  gums  or  of  one  cheek.  The  process  begins  insidiously,  and  when  first 
seen  there  is  a  sloughing  ulcer  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  spreads  rap- 
idly and  leads  to  brawny  induration  of  the  skin  and  adjacent  parts.  The 
sloughing  extends,  and  in  severe  cases  the  cheek  is  perforated.  The  disease 
may  spread  to  the  tongue  and  chin;  it  may  invade  the  bones  of  the  jaws  and 
even  involve  the  eyelids  and  ears.  In  mild  cases  an  ulcer  forms  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cheek,  which  heals  or  may  perforate  and  leave  a  fistulous  open- 
ing. Naturally  in  such  a  severe  affection  the  constitutional  disturbance 
is  very  great,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  the  prostration  gi^T^^^  and  death  uauallv 
fflVpj;  plnrp  WJlJlJJ^J'J^l^^^^^^^J^^^yg  The  temperature  may  reach  J^**  or 
104**.  Diarrhcra  is  usually  present,  and  aspirsifmn  pTiPurgi^pJA  ^ffgri  de- 
velops. IT.  R.  WTiarion  has  described  a  case  in  which  there  was  extensive 
colitis.  Bishop  and  Ryan  have  isolated  an  organism  which  resembles  in 
all  points  the  diphtheria  bacillus  of  reduced  virulence. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  is  unsatisfactory.  In  many  cases  the 
onset  is  so  insidious  that  there  is  an  extensive  sloughing  sore  when  the  case 
first  comes  under  observation.  Destruction  of  the  sore  by  the  cautery, 
either  the  Paquelin,  or  fuming  nitric  acid,  is  the  most  effectual.  Antiseptic 
applications  should  be  made  to  destroy  the  fetor.  The  child  should  be 
carefully  nourished  and  stimulants  given  freely. 

(6)  Mercurial  Stomatitis  {Ptjajism). — An  inflammation..xifJliejnQnth 
and  salivary  glands  may  be  caused  by  mercury.    It  occurs  chiefly  in  peraona 
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vho  have  a  special  susceptibility,  and  rarely  now  as  a  result  of  the  excessive 
use  of  the  drug.  It  is  met  with  also  in  persons  whose  occupation  neces- 
sitates the  constant  handling  of  mercury.  It  often  follows  the  adminis- 
tration of  repeated  small  doses.  Thus,  a  patient  with  heart-disease  who 
was  ordered  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  calomel  every  three  hours  for  diuretic 
purposes  had,  after  taking  eight  or  ten  doses,  a  severe  stomatitis,  which 
persisted  for  several  weeks.  I  have  known  it  to  follow  the  administra- 
tion of  small  doses  of  gray  powder.  The  patient  complains  first  of  a  metallic 
taste  in  the  mouth,  the  gums  become  swollen,  red^  and  sore,  mastication 
is  difficult,  and  soon  thereTs^aTgrcat  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  saliva, 
which  flows  freely  from  the  mouth.  The  tqngue  is  swollen,  the  breath  has 
a  foul  odor,  and,  if  the  affection  progresses,  tHere  may  be  ulceration  of  the 
mucosa,  and,  in  rare  instances,  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  Although  trouble- 
some and  distressing,  the  disease  is  rarely  serious,  and  recover}'  usually 
takes  place  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Instances  in  which  the  teeth  become 
loosened  or  detached  or  in  which  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  pharynx 
and  Eustachian  tubes  are  rarely  seen  now. 

The  administration  of  mercury  should  be  suspended  so  soon  as  the 
gums  are  "  touched."  Mild  cases  of  the  affection  subside  within  a  few  days 
and  require  only  a  simple  mouth-wash.  In  severer  cases  the  chlorate  of  po- 
tassium may  be  given  internally,  and  used  to  rinse  the  mouth.  The  bowels 
should  be  freely  opened;  the  patient  should  take  a  hot  bath  every  evening 
and  should  drink  plentifully  of  alkaline  mineral  waters.  Atropine  is  some- 
times serviceable,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  Yhr  of  a  grain  twice  a  day. 
Iodine  is  also  recommended.  When  the  salivation  is  severe  and  protracted, 
the  patient  becomes  much  debilitated,  anaemia  develops,  and  a  supporting 
treatment  is  indicated.  The  diet  is  necessarily  liquid,  for  the  patient  finds 
the  chief  difficulty  in  taking  food.  If  the  pain  is  severe  a  Dover  powder' 
may  be  given  at  night. 

Here  may  be  appropriately  mentioned  the  influence  of  stomatitis,  par- 
ticularly the  mercurial  form,  upon  the  developing  teeth  of  children.  The 
condition  known  as  erosion,  in  which  the  teeth  are  honeycombed  or  pitted 
owing  to  defective  formation  of  enamel,  is  indicative,  as  a  rule,  of  infantile 
stomatitis.  Such  teeth  must  be  distinguished  carefully  from  those  of  con- 
genital syphilis,  which  may  of  course  coexist,  but  the  two  conditions  are 
distinct.  The  honeycombing  is  frequently  seen  on  the  incisors;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  the  test  teeth  of  infantile  stomatitis  are 
the  first  permanent  molars,  then  the  incisors,  "which  are  almost  as  con- 
stantly pitted,  eroded,  and  of  bad  color,  often  showing  the  transverse  fur- 
row which  crosses  all  the  teeth  at  the  same  level."  Magitot  regards  these 
transverse  furrows  as  the  result  of  infantile  convulsions  or  of  severe  illness 
during  early  life.  He  thinks  they  are  analogous  to  the  furrows  on  the 
nails  which  so  often  follow  a  serious  disease. 

(7)  TgfflTfHt  nf  tlift  Tong^e_  (OeograpMcal  Tonrjue). — A  remarkable 
dppqiiamatjon  of  the  superficial  egTfheirum  of  the  tonpue  in  circinate 
pat£i[£8»  wtich  spread  while  tRe  central  portions  heal.  Fusion  of  patches 
leads  to  areas  with  sinuous  outlines.  When  extensive  the  tongue  may  be 
covered  with  these  areas,  like  a  geographical  map.    The  affection  causes  a 
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good  deal  of  j^^^ing  «Tid  }\Mf^  and  may  be  a  source  of  much  mental  worry 
to  the  patients,  who  often  dresid  lest  it  may  be  a  conmiencing  cancer. 

The  etiolog}'  of  jhf  ^'g^se  i«  ^^pHi"<^^  It  occurs  '"jr^""*^"  ind  fihi'^- 
dren,  and  it  is  not  very  infrequent  in  adults.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a 
gouty  manifestation,  and  transient  attacks  may  accompany  indigestion. 
It  is  very  liable  to  relapse.  In  adults  it  may  prove  very  obstinate,  and  I 
know  of  one  instance  in  which  the  disease  persisted  in  spite  of  all  treat- 
ment for  more  than  two  years.  Solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  give  the  most 
satisfactory  results  in  relieving  the  intense  burning. 

(8)  Leukoplakia  buccalla. — Samuel  Plumbe  described  the  condition  as 
icihyosis  linguala.  It  has  also  been  called  ^^/i2  ^f^n^jfif^  and  keratosis 
mucoscB  oris.  There  are  unsymmetrical  patcl^es  of  various  shapes,  whitish 
or  often  pearly  white  in  color,  smooth,  and  without  any  tendency  to  ulcer- 
ate. They  have  been  called  lingual  corns.  The  intensity  of  the  opaque 
white  color  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis.  The  patches 
may  extend  and  become  slightly  papillomatous.  There  are  instances  in 
which  genmne  epithelioma  has  developed  from  them.  The  condition  is 
met  witnmost  commonly  in  heav^sinokers,  and  ig  sometimes  known  as 
the  smoker's  tongue.  An  interesting  qu^ion  is  the  Tf^ntipp  to  pypKilis 
While  somewhat  similar  patches  develop  in  infected  persons,  the  true 
syphilitic  glossitis  rarely  presents  the  same  opaque  white,  smooth  appear- 
ance. It  is  more  commonly  at  the  edge  and  the  point  of  the  tongue  than 
on  the  dorsum,  and  yields  promptly  to  specific  treatment. 

Leukoplakia  is  a  very  obstinate  affection  and  resists  as  a  rule  all  forms 
of  treatment.  AjLirrititnts,  such  as  smoke  and  very  hot  food,  should  be 
avoided.  Local  treatment  with  one-half-per-cent  corrosive  sublimate  or  a 
one-per-cent  chromic-acid  solution  has  been  recommended.  The  propriety 
of  active  local  treatment  is  doubtful.  The  appearance  of  anjrthing  like 
papillomatous  outgrowths  should  be  regarded  as  an  indication  for  surgical 
intervention. 


IL   DISEASES  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

1.  Snperseoretion  (Ptyalism). — The  normal  jamoimt  of  saliva  varies 
from  2jto  3  pints  in  tKe"~fweniy-four  hours.  The  secretion  is  increased 
during  the  taking  of  food  and  in  the  physiological  processes  of  dentition. 
A  great  increase,  to  which  the  term  ptyalism  is  applied,  is  met  with  under 
many  circumstances.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  mental  and  nervous  affec- 
tions and  in  rabies.  Occasionally  it  is  seen  in  the  acute  fevers,  particularly 
in  small-pox.  It  occurs  sometimes  with  disease  of  the  pancreas.  It  has 
])een  met  with  during  gestation,  usually  early,  though  it  may  persist 
throughout  the  entire  course.  It  has  been  known  to  occur  at  each  men- 
strual period;  and,  lastly,  it  is  a  common  effect  of  certain  drugs.  Mercury, 
gold,  co[)por,  the  iodine  compounds,  and  (among  vegetable  remedies) 
jaborandi,  muscarin,  and  tobacco  excite  the  salivary  secretion.  Of  these 
we  most  frequently  see  the  effect  of  mercury  in  producing  ptyalism.  The 
salivation  may  be  present  without  any  inflammation  of  the  mouth. 
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2.  Xerostomia  (AjresLjit^ths  8aUvn.ry  an4  RirrfKi?  '^^^^-fi/fflf'/  Dry 
Mouth). — ^In  this  condition^  first  described  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  and  salivary  glands  are  suppressed.  The  tongue 
is  red,  sometimes  cracked,  and  quite  dry;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheeks  and  of  the  palate  is  smooth,  shining,  and  dry;  and  mastication, 
deglutition,  and  articulation  are  very  difficult.  The  condition  is  not  com- 
mon. A  majority  of  the  cases  are  in  women,  and  in  several  instances  have 
been  associated  with  npjvmTf  phpjinnipmi.  The  gengral  health,  as  a  rule, 
is  unimpaired.  Hadden  suggests  that  it  is  due  to  InvblveMent  of  some 
centre  which  controls  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  and  buccal  glands.  A 
well-marked  case  came  under  my  observation  in  a  man  aged  thirty-two, 
who  was  sent  to  me  by  Donald  Baynes  on  account  of  a  peculiar  growth 
in  the  mouth.  This  proved  to  be  the  remnants  of  food  which,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  salivary  or  buccal  secretions,  collected  along  the  gimis, 
became  hardened,  and  adhered  to  them.  The  condition  lasted  for  threg 
weeks,  and  was  cured  bY^tb**  gftlYft"^'^  Pr^**^tn 

3.  inflammation  of  tfe  Salivary  Glands. 

(a)  Specific  Parotitis,    (See  Mumpb.) 

(b)  Svmvtomatic  parotitis  or  parotid  hvho  occurs: 

(1)  IiTtHe  course  of  the  infectious  fevers — typhus,  typhoid,  pneumonia, 
pyaemia,  etc.  In  ordinary  practice  it  occurs  oftenest,  perhaps,  in  fyphaifl 
fever.  It  is  the  result  either  of  septic  infection  through  the  blood,  or  the 
inflammation,  in  many  cases,  passes  up  the  salivary  duct,  and  so  reaches 
the  gland.  The  process  is  usually  very  intense  and  leads  rapidly  to  sup- 
puration. It  is,  as  a  rule,  an  unfavorable  indication  in  the  course  of  a  fever. 
Parotitis  may  occur  in  secondary  syphilis. 

(2)  In  connection  with  injury  or  disease  of  f-hp  ahdCTft"  0^  Pfilyj^^j  a 
condition  to  which  Stephen  Paget  has  called  special  attention.  Of  101 
cases  of  this  kind,  "  10  followed  injury  or  disease  of  the  urinary  tract,  18 
were  due  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  23  were  due  to 
injury  or  disease  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  peritonaeum,  or  the  pelvic 
cellular  tissue.  The  remaining  50  were  due  to  injury,  disease,  or  tempo- 
rary derangement  of  the  genital  organs."  By  temporary  derangement  is 
meant  slight  injuries  or  natural  processes — a  slight  blow  on  the  testis,  the 
introduction  of  a  pessary,  menstruation,  or  pregnancy.  The  etiology  of 
this  form  of  parotitis  is  obscure.  We  have  had  3  cases.  Many  of  them 
are  undoubtedly  septic. 

(3)  In  association  with,  facial  paralyses,  as  in  a  case  of  fatal  peripheral 
neuritis  described  by  Gowers. 

In  the  treatment  of  parotid  bubo  the  application  of  half  a  dozen  leeches 
will  sometimes  reduce  the  inflammation  and  promote  resolution.  When 
suppuration  seems  inevitable  hot  fomentations  should  be  applied.  A  free 
incision  should  be  made  early, 

(c)  CJhrnni^.  jfj^rnt^ii^^  a  condition  in  which  the  glands  are  enlarged, 
rarely  painful,  may  follow  inflammation  of  the  throat  or  mumps.  Sali- 
vaHon  may  be  present.  It  may  be  due.  tp.  Lead^^ mercury^  or  potassium 
iodide.  It  occurs  also  in  chronic'BrT^ht's  dispftae  and  in  secoxidaigLayphilis. 
Mikulicz  has  described  a  remarkable  condition  of  chronic  symmetrical  en- 
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largement  of  the  salivary  and  lachrymal  glands.  The  condition  may  per- 
sist for  years.  The  case  under  my  care  mentioned  in  the  second  edition 
of  this  work  died  subsequently  of  tuberculosis  (Am.  Jr.  Med.  Sci.,  Janu- 
ary, 1898). 

{d)  OaseotLS  Tumors  of  Steno's  Duct  and  of  the  ParoU^  Qlo"^ — In 
glass-bloweTs  and  musicians  Steno's  duct^may  oecome  inflated  with  air 
and  form  a  tumor  the  size  of  a  nut  or  of  an  egg.  Some  have  contained  a 
mixture  of  air,  saliva,  and  pus.  In  rare  cases  there  are  gaseous  tumors  of 
the  glands,  which  give  a  sensation  of  crepitation  on  palpation. 


III.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PHARYNX. 

(1)  Circulatory  Disturbances. — (a)  Hy^peroemia  is  a  common  condition 
in  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the  tbroat,  and  is  frequently  seen  as  a 
result  of  irritation  from  tobacco  smoke.  Venous  stasis  is  seen  in  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  in  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  superior  vena 
cava  by  tumor  or  aneurism.  In  aortic  insufficiency  the  capillary  pulse  may 
sometimes  be  seen  and  the  intense  throbbing  of  the  internal  carotid  may 
be  mistaken  for  aneurism. 

(6)  Hmmorrhaqe.  is  found  in  association  with  bleeding  from  other  mucous 
surfaces,  or  it  is  due  to  local  causes  in  the  pharynx  itself.  In  the  latter 
case  it  may  be  mistaken  for  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  or  stomach.  The 
bleeding  may  come  from  granulations  or  vegetations  in  the  naso-pharynx. 
Sometimes  the  patient  finds  the  pillow  stained  in  the  morning  with  bloody 
secretion.  The  condition  is  rarely  serious,  and  only  requires  suitable  local 
treatment  of  the  pharynx.  Occasionally  a  haemorrhage  takes  place  into 
the  mucosa,  producing  a  pharjmgeal  haematoma.  I  have  thnce  seen  a 
condition  of  the  uvula  resembling  haemorrhagic  infarction.  One  was  in  a 
patient  with  acute  rheumatism,  to  whom  large  doses  of  salicylic  acid  had 
been  given;  the  other  two  were  instances  of  peliosis  rheumatica,  in  both 
of  which  partial  sloughing  of  the  uvula  took  place. 

(c)  (E^^ma. — ^An  infiltrated  oedematous  condition  of  the  uvula  and 
adjacent  parts  is  not  very  uncommon  in  conditions  of  debility,  in  profound 
anapmia,  and  in  Bright's  disease.  The  uvula  is  sometimes  from  this  cause 
enormously  enlarged,  whence  may  arise  difficulty  in  swallowing  or  in 
breathing. 

(2)  Acute  Pharyngitis  (Sore  Throat;  Angina  Simplex).— The  entire 
pharyngeal  structures,  often  with  the  tonsils,  are  involved.  The  condition 
may  follow  cold  or  exposure.  In  other  instances  it  is  associated  with  con- 
stitutional states,  such  as  rheumatism  or  gout,  or  with  digestive  disorders. 
The  patient  complains  of  uneasiness  and  soreness  in  swallowing,  of  a  feel- 
ing of  tickling  and  dr\mess  in  the  throat,  together  with  a  constant  desire 
to  hawk  and  cough.  Frequently  the  inflammation  extends  into  the  larynx 
and  produces  hoarseness.  Xot  uncommonly  it  is  only  part  of  a  general 
naso-pharyngeal  catarrh.  The  process  may  pass  into  the  Eustachian  tubes 
and  cause  slight  deafness.  There  is  stiffness  of  the  neck,  the  lymph-glands 
of  which  may  be  enlarged  and  painful.    The  constitutional  symptoms  ara 
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rarely  severe.  The  disease  sets  in  with  a  chilly  feeling  and  slight  fever; 
the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency.  Occasionally  the  febrile  symptoms 
are  more  severe,  particularly  if  the  tonsils  are  specially  involved.  The  ex« 
amination  of  the  throat  shows  general  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane^ 
which  is  dry  and  glistening,  and  in  places  covered  with  sticky  secretion. 
The  uvula  may  be  much  swollen. 

Acute  pharyngitis  lasts  only  a  few  days  and  requires  mild  measures.. 
If  the  tonsils  are  involved  and  the  fever  is  high,  aconite  or  sodium  salicylate 
may  be  given.  Guaiacum  also  is  beneficial;  but  in  a  majority  of  the  cases; 
a  calomel  purge  or  a  saline  aperient  and  inhalations  with  steam  meet  the 
indications. 

(3)  Chronlo  Pharyngitis.— This  may  follow  repeated  acute  attacks.  It 
is  very  common  in  persons  ^^^  jmokfi  nr  drink  tn  iNqflgfy  and  in  those 
who  use  .thft.-¥di««jifiiLmucJj,  such  as  clergymen,  hucksters,  and  others. 
It  is  frequently  met  with  in  chronic  nasal  catarrh.  The  naso-pharynx  and 
the  posterior  wall  are  the  parts  most  frequently  affected.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  relaxed,  the  venules  are  dilated,  and  roundish  bodies,  from 
2  to  4  mm.  in  diameter,  reddish  in  color,  project  to  a  variable  distance 
beyond  the  mucous  membrane.  These  represent  the  proliferations  of  lymph 
tissue  about  the  mucous  glands.  They  may  be  very  abundant,  forming 
elongated  rows  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx.  With  this  there  may 
be  a  dry  glistening  state  of  the  pharyngeal  mucosa,  sometimes  known  a» 
pharyngitis  sicca.  The  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the  uvula  are  often  much 
relaxed.  The  secretion  forms  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx  and  the  patient 
may  feel  it  drop  down  from  the  vault,  or  it  is  tenacious  and  adherent,  and 
is  only  removed  by  repeated  efforts  at  hawking. 

In  the  treatment,  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health. 
If  possible,  the  cause  should  be  ascertained.  The  condition  is  almost 
constant  in  smokers,  and  cannot  be  cured  without  stopping  the  use  of 
tobacco.  The  use  of  food  either  too  hot  or  too  much  spiced  should  be  for- 
bidden. When  it  depends  upon  excessive  exercise  of  the  voice,  rest  should 
be  enjoined.  In  many  of  these  cases  change  of  air  and  tonics  help  very 
much.  In  the  local  treatment  of  the  throat  gargles,  washes,  and  pastilles 
of  various  sorts  give  temporary  relief,  but  when  the  hypertrophic  condi- 
tion is  marked  the  spots  should  be  thoroughly  destroyed  by  the  galvano- 
cautery.  In  many  instances  this  affords  great  and  permanent  relief,  but 
in  others  the  condition  persists,  and  as  it  is  not  unbearable,  the  patient 
gives  up  all  hope  of  permanent  relief. 

(4)  nioeration  of  the  Pharjnuc. — (a)  follicular.  The  ulcers  are  usually 
small,  superficial,  and  generally  associated  with  chronic  catarrh. 

(h)  Syphilitic  ijcers  are  usually  painless,  and  most  frequently  situated 
on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  They  occur  in  the  secondary  stage 
as  small,  shallow  excavations  with  the  mucous  patches.  In  the  tertiary 
stage  the  ulcers  are  due  to  erosion  of  gummata,  and  in  healing  they  leave 
whitish  cicatrices. 

(r)  Tubercplous  ulceration  is  not  very  uncommon  in  advanced  case? 
of  phthisis,  and,  if  extensive,  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease.    The  ulcers  are  irregular,  with  ill-defined  ed^s 
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and  grayish-yellow  bases.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  may  have  an 
eroded,  worm-eaten  appearance.  These  ulcers  are,  as  a  rule,  intensely  pain- 
ful. Occasionally  the  primary  disease  is  about  the  tonsils  and  the  pillars 
of  the  fauces. 

(d)  Ulcers  occur  in  connection  with  pseudo-membranous  inflammation, 
_particularly  the  diphtheritic.    In  cancer  and  in  lupus  ulcers  are  also  present. 

(e)  Ulcers  are  met  with  in  certain  of  the  feveiSt  particularly  in  ^hoid. 
In  many  instances  the  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  pharyngeal  ulcers  is 

\ery  difficult.  The  tuberculous  and  cancerous  varieties  are  readily  recog- 
nized, but  it  happens  not  infrequently  that  a  doubt  arises  as  to  the  syph- 
ilitic character  of  an  ulcer.  In  many  instances  the  local  conditions  may 
be  uncertain.  Then  other  evidences  of  syphilis  should  be  sought  for, 
and  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
under  which  remedies  syphilitic  ulcers  usually  heal  with  great  rapidity. 

(5)  Acute  Infectioas  PUegmon  of  the  Pharjnuc.— Under  this  term 
Senator  has  described  cases  in  which,  along  with  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
sorenessjof  the  throat,  and  sometimes  hoarsenggs,  the  nefit^enlarges,  the 
pharyngeal  mucosa  becomes  swollen  and  injected,  the  f^ver  is  high,  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are  severe,  and  the  inflftTnTT]atiftp  pflgp^  />t^  rap- 
idly  to  suppuration.  The  symptoms  arg  very  jnttarr  The  swelling  of  the 
pharyrigeaTfissues  early  reaches  such  a  grade  as  to  impede  respiration.  Very 
similar  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  pharynx. 

(6)  Retro-pharyngeal  absoess  occurs:  (l)  la^health^^^iluldifixiJbfilween 
six  months  and  two  years  of  age.  The  child  becomes  restless,  the  voice 
clianges;  it  becomes  nasal  or  metallic  in  tone,  and  there  are  pain  and  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  Inspection  of  the  pharjmx  reveals  a  projecting  tumor 
in  the  middle  line,  or  if  it  be  not  visible,  it  is  readily  felt,  on  palpation,  pro- 
jecting from  the  posterior  wall.  This  form  has  been  carefully  described  by 
Koplik.  (2)  As  a  not  infrequent  sequel  of  ihf^  ffiY**^^,  particularly  of  ^oaxlet 
fever  and  diphtheria.    (3)  In  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebraj. 

Thie  diagnoStB  is  readily  made,  as  the  projecting  tumor  can  be  seen,  or 
felt  with  the  finger  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

(7)  Angina  Ludoyioi  (Ludwig's  Angina:  Cellulitis  of  the  Neck). — ^In 
medical  practice  this  is  seen  as  a  secondary  inilammaiion  in  the  specific 
fevers,  particularly  diphtheria  an^  scailet  fever.  It  may,  however,  occur 
idippathically  or  result  from  trauma.  ItlT'probably  always  astreptococcufl 
infection "wliich  spreads  rapidly  from  the  glands.  The  sweiring  at  iirst  is 
most  marked  in  the  submaxillary  region  of  one  side.  The  symptoms  are, 
as  a  rule,  intense,  and,  unless  early  and  thorough  surgical  measures  are  em- 
]>loyed,  there  is  great  risk  of  systemic  infection,  t^elix  Semoni  holds  that 
the  various  acute  septic  inflammations  of  tKe  throat — acute  oedema  of  the 
larynx,  phlegmon  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  angina  Ludovici — 
"  represent  degrees  varying  in  virulence  of  one  and  the  same  process.*^ 
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IV.  DISEASES  OF  THE  TONSILS. 
ACUTE  TONSILLITIS. 

(1)  FoUionlar  or  Lacunar  Tonsillitis. — For  practical  purposes,  under 
this  name  may  be  described  the  v^yioua^  forms  which  have  been  called  Cftr 
tarrhal,  erythematmifii  iilcero-membraT^ppSf  at\^  )i<^^petic. 
'^  JStiology. — The  disease  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  young  persons^ 
but  in  children  under  ten  it  is  less  common  than  the  chronic  form.  It  is 
rare  in  infants.  Sex  has  no  special  influence.  Exposure  to  wet  and  cold^ 
and  bad  hygienic  surroundings  appear  to  have  a  direct  etiological  connec- 
tion with  the  disease.  In  so  many  instances  defective  drainage  has  been 
found  associated  with  outbreaks  of  follicular  tonsillitis  that  sewer-gas  is 
regarded  as  a  common  exciting  cause.  Otip}  at,tflplf  fpn/iorg  a  pfltjpnt  W%^ 
liable  to  subsequent  infection.  The  tonsils  proper  and  the  adjacent 
lymphatic  tissues  uncloubtedfy  act  as  portals  of  ^ntfY  ^^^  ^^cro-PT'^^iPr]^" 
not  only  in  acute  rheumatism  but  probably  in  other  affections.  Packard 
has  called  particular  attention  to  acute  tonsillitis  as  a  precursor  of  endo- 
carditis, erythema  nodosum,  and  chorea.  Cheadle  describes  it  as  one  of 
the  phases  of  rheumatism  in  childhood,  with  which  articular  attacks  or 
chorea  may  alternate.  The  existence  of  pains  in  the  limbs  upon  which 
gome  lay  stress  is  no  evidence  of  the  connection  of  the  affection  with 
rheumatism.  A  disease  so  common  and  widespread  as  acute  tonsillitis 
necessarily  attacks  many  persons  in  whose  families  rheumatism  prevails^ 
or  who  may  themselves  have  had  acute  attacks. 

Mackenzie  gives  a  table  showing  that  in  four  successive  years  more 
cases  occurred  in  Spptprphpr  than  in  any  other  month;  in  October  nearly 
as  many,  with  July^  Aupist^  and  November  next.  In  this  country  it  seems 
mpre  preyfllpnf.  in  fb<>  flpfiryg  So  many  cases  develop  within  a  short  time 
that  the  disease  may  be  almost  epidemic.  It  spreads  through  a  family  in 
such  a  way  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  contagious. 

An  old  notion  prevails  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the 
tonsils  and  the  testes  and  ovaries.  F.  J.  Shepherd  has  called  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  acute  tonsillitis  is  a  very  common  affection  in  newly 
married  persons.  That  view  is  probably  correct  which  regards  tonsillitis 
as  a  local  disease  with  severe  constitutional  manifestations,  although  the 
fever  is  often  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  symptoms.  The  commonest 
organism  found  in  tonsillitis  is  a  streptococcus.  Staphylococci  also  occur. 
In  some  cases  the  hacillus  diphthericB  of  Loeffler  has  been  found,  but  it 
does  not  always  possess  the  full  virulence  (see  Atypical  Forms  of  Diph- 
theria). 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lacunas  of  the  tonsils  become  filled  with 
exudation  products,  which  form  cheesy-looking  masses,  projecting  from 
the  orifices  of  the  crypts.  Not  infrequently  the  exudations  from  contiguous 
lacunae  coalesce.  Tne  intervening  mucosa  is  usually  swollen,  deep-red  in 
color,  and  may  present  herpetic  vesicles  or,  in  some  instances,  even  mem- 
branous exudation,  in  which  case  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  con- 
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dition  from  diphtheria.  The  creamy  contents  of  the  crypt  are  made  up  of 
micrococci  and  epithelial  debris. 

Symptoms. — Chilly  feelings^  or  even  a  definite  chill,  and  aiehmfiUB&U^ 
in  the  back  and  limbs  may  precede  the  onset.  The  fever  rises  rapidly,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  young  child  may  reach  105°  on  the  evening  of  ^he  first  day. 
The  patient  complains  of  soreness  of  the  throat  and  difficulty  in  sw^llpw- 
ing.  On  examination,  the  tonsils  are  seen  to  be  swollen  and  the  crypts 
present  the  characteristic  creamy  exudate.  The  tongue  is  furred,  the 
breath  is  heavy  and  foul,  and  the  urine  is  highly  colored  and  loaded  with 
urates.  In  children  the  respirations  are  usually  very  hurried,  and  the 
pulse  is  greatly  increased  in  rapidity.  Swallowing  is  painful,  and  the  voice 
often  becomes  nasal.  Slight  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  is  present.  In 
severe  cases  the  symptoms  increase  and  the  tonsils  become  still  more  swollen. 
The  inflammation  gradually  subsides,  and,  as  a  rule,  wnthin  a  week  the 
fever  departs  and  the  local  condition  greatly  improves.  The  tonsils,  how- 
ever, remain  somewhat  swollen.  The  pr^^^^ifftiti^"  ^"d  ^Q^^ti^lltj^"^^  '^^^ 
turhancfi^re  often  out  of  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  local  disease. 

There  are  complications  which  occasionally  excite  uneasiness.  Febrile 
albuminuria  is  not  uncommon,  as  Haig-Brown  has  pointed  out.  Cases  of 
endocarditis  or  pericarditis  have  been  found.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in.jJjildlfiJUiiA..apex  jsystolic  murmur  is  by  i|o  means  uncoTT^piQ])  ^t 
the  height  of  finy  fever.  T*he  disease  may  extend  to  the  middle  ear.  The 
development  of  paralytic  symptoms,  local  or  general,  after  an  attack  which 
has  been  regarded  as  follicular  tonsillitis  indicates  an  error  in  diagnosis. 
A  diffuse  erythema  may  develop,  simulating  that  of  scarlet  fever. 

Diagnosis. — It  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  fo11if*^^]nr  tnniiMitin 
from  diphtheria.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  there  were  intermediate 
forms  between  the  mildest  lacunar  and  the  severer  pseudo-membranous 
tonsillitis.  In  the  follicular  form  the  individual  yellowish-gray  masses, 
separated  by  the  reddish  tonsillar  tissue,  are  very  characteristic;  whereas 
in  diphtheria  _the  membrane  is  of  ashy  gray,  and  uniform,  not  patchy.  A 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  diphtheria  is  that  the  membrane  is  not 
limited  to  the  tonsils,  but  creeps  up  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  or  appears  on 
the  uvula.  The  diphtheritic  membrane  when  removed  leaves  a  bleeding, 
eroded  surface;  whereas  the  exudation  of  lacunar  tonsillitis  is  easily  sepa- 
rated, and  there  is  no  erosion  beneath  it.  In  all  doubtful  cases  cultures 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  Loeffler's  bacillus. 

(2)  Suppurative  Tonsillitis. 

Etiology. — This  arises  under  conditions  very  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned in  the  lacunar  form.  It  may  follow  exposure  tft  ^^^^  ^^  w^tj  and  is 
particularly  liable  to  recur.  It  is  most  common  in  adolescence.  The  in- 
flammation is  here  more  deeply  seated.  It  involves  the  stroma,  and  tends 
to  go  on  to  suppuration. 

SjrmptomB. — The  constitutional  disturbance  is  very  great.  The  tem- 
perature rises  to  104°  or  105°,  and  the  pulse  ranges  from  110  to  130.  Noc- 
turnal delirium  is  not  uncommon.  The  prostfati^jnay  be  extrem^.  There 
is  no  local  disease  of  similar  extent  which  a/^  Ya^pKn^ovViflngffl  ^hTt^treng^ 
of  a  patient.    Soreness  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  with  pain  in  swallowing. 
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are  the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  first  complains.  Onejga:  Jboth^-tonails 
may  be  involved.  They  are  enlarged,  firm  to  the  touch,  dusky  red  and 
cedematous,  and  the  contiguous  parts  are  also  much  swollen.  The  swelling 
of  the  glands  may  be  so  great  that  they  meet  in  the  middle  line,  or  one 
tonsil  may  even  push  the  uvula  aside  and  almost  touch  the  other  gland. 
The  salivary  a^d  buccal  secretions  are  increased.  The  glands  of  the  neck 
enlarge,  the  lower  jaw  is  fixed,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  open  his  mouth. 
In  from  two  to  four  days  the  enlarged  gland  becomes  softer,  and  fluctuation 
can  be  distinctly  felt  by  placing  one  finger  on  the  tonsTT  and  the  other  at 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  abscess  points  usually  toward  the  mouth,  but  in 
some  cases  toward  the  pharynx.  It_mny  biirpit  flpnntanpmislyj  affnrflinc 
instflnt  and  grea^  relief,  ^^^ffftf ftt^'^^  >^^n  -f^ll^yr^/l  ifio  mpihiro^r.f ja^  1orjr.:> 
abscess  and  the  entrance  of  the  pus  into  the  larynx.  When  the  suppura- 
tion is  peritonsillar  and  extensive,  the  internal  carotid  artery  may  be 
opened;  but  these  are,  fortunately,  very  rare  accidents. 

Treatment. — In  the  follicular  form  aconite  mav  be  given  in  full  doses. 
It  acts  very  beneficially  in  children.  The  salicylates,  given  freely  at  the 
outset,  are  regarded  by  some  as  specific,  but  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
Buch  prompt  and  decisive  action.  At  night,  a  full  dose  of  Dover^s  powder 
may  be  given.  The  use  of  guaiacum,  in  the  form  of  2-grain  lozenges,  is 
warmly  recommended.  Iron  and  quinine  should  be  reserved  until  the  fever 
has  subsided.  A  pad  of  spongio-piline  or  thick  flannel  dipped  in  ice-cold 
water  may  be  applied  around  the  neck  and  covered  with  oiled  silk.  More 
convenient  still  is  a  small  ice-bag.  Locally  the  tonsils  may  be  treated  with 
the  dry  sodium  bicarbonate.  The  moistened  fingertip  is  dipped  into  the 
soda,  which  is  then  rubbed  gently  on  the  gland  and  repeated  every  hour. 
Astringent  preparations,  such  as  iron  and  glycerin,  alum,  zinc,  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  may  be  tried.  To  c^I^tt^pp  s^y^  disinfpnt  tl)^  fV^^^^i  solutions  of 
boraxor  thymol  in  gly^fp"  flUfl  Yff^^^  niay  be  used. 

In^suppurative  tonsillitis  hot  applications  in  the  form  of  poultices  and 
fomentations  are  more  comfortable  and  better  than  the  ice-bag.  The 
gland  should  be  felt — it  cannot  always  be  seen — from  time  to  time,  and 
should  be  opened  when  fluctuation  is  distinct.  The  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be  shortened  and  the  patient  spared  several  days  of  great  suffer- 
ing if  the  gland  is  scarified  early.  The  curved  bistoury,  guarded  nearly 
to  the  point  with  plaster  or  cotton,  is  the  most  satisfactory  instrument. 
The  incision  should  be  made  from  above  downward,  parallel  with  the  an- 
terior pillar.  There  are  cases  in  which,  before  suppuration  takes  place,  the 
parenchymatous  swelling  is  so  great  that  the  patient  is  threatened  with 
suffocation.  In  such  instances  the  tonsil  must  either  be  excised  or  trache- 
otomy or,  possibly,  intubation  performed.  Delavan  refers  to  two  cases  in 
which  he  states  that  tracheotomy  would,  under  these  circumstances,  have 
saved  life.  Patients  with  this  affection  require  a  nourishing  liquid  diet, 
and  during  convalescence  iron  in  full  doses. 

Early  removal  of  the  tonsils  should  be  practiced  when  a  child  suffers 
with  recurring  attacks,  and  thorough  local  treatment  should  be  given  to 
the  naso-pharynx.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  of  the  child's  mouth 
and  throat. 
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CHRONIC  TONSILLITIS. 

{Chronic  NfUfhpharyngeal  OMruetian;  MoutJi-Breaihing  ;  ^^ggggu^ia^ 

Under  this  heading  will  be  considered  also  ^jp^rt^^P^y  ^^  tbfi  a^<>Tini<^ 
tjgaua  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx^  sometimes  known  as  the  p]]aryTi£r^] 
tonsil^  as  the  affection  usually  involves  both  the  tonsils  proper  and  this 
tissue,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  to  be  differentiated. 

nhroTiifi  fiiilHT£gIIL£Bt  "^  ^^^  tn^BiP^tf  tjssues  js  an  aff^t|on  of  preat  im- 
portance, and  max  influence  in  an  extraordinary  way  the  mental  and  bodily 
development  of  childxgp^ 

"TEuolcigfy. — Hypertrophy  of  the  tonsillar  structures  is  occasionally  con- 
genital. Cases  are  perhaps  most  frequent  in  children,  during  the  third 
hemi-decade.  The  condition  also  occurs  in  young  adults,  more  rarely  in 
the  middle-aged.  The  enlargement  may  follow  jiphtheria  or  the  ^niptive 
fevers.  The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  oFadenoi?  ^owths  in  the  naso- 
pharynx has  been  variously  stated.  Meyer,  fo  whom  the  profession  is  in- 
debteS^for  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  found  them  in  about  one  per 
cent  of  the  children  in  Copenhagen,  while  Chappell  found  60  cases  in  the 
examination  of  2,000  children  in  New  York.  These  figures  give  a  very 
moderate  estimate  of  the  prevalence  of  the  trouble.  It  occurs  equally  in 
boys  and  girls,  according  to  some  writers  with  greater  prevalence  in  the 
former. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  tonsils  proper  present  a  condition  of 
chronic  hypertrophy,  due  to  multiplication  of  all  the  constituents  of  the 
glands.  The  lymphoid  elements  may  be  chiefly  involved  without  much 
development  of  the  stroma.  In  other  instances  the  fibrous  matrix  is  in- 
creased, and  the  organ  is  then  harder,  smaller,  firmer,  and  is  cut  with  much 
greater  difficulty. 

The  ftd^ppij^  growtha^  which  spring  from  the  vault  of  the  pharynx, 
form  masses  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  an  almond.  They  may 
be  gessile,  with  broad  bases,  or  pedunculated.  They  are  reddish  in  color, 
of  moderate  firmness,  and  contain  numerous  blood-vessels.  "Abundant, 
as  a  rule,  over  the  vault,  on  a  line  with  the  fossa  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
the  growths  may  lie  posterior  to  the  fossa — namely,  in  the  depression  known 
as  the  fossa  of  Rosenmiiller,  or  upon  the  parts  which  are  parallel  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  growths  appear  to  spring  in  the  main 
from  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  localities  where  the  connective 
tissue  fills  in  the  inequalities  of  the  base  of  the  skull  *'  (Harrison  Allen). 
The  growths  are  most  frequently  papillomatous  with  a  lymphoid  par- 
enchyma. Hypertrophy  of  the  phaiyngeal  adenoid  tissue  may  be  present 
without  great  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  proper.  ChroPJfi  rnfurrh  nf  jjw> 
nose  usually  coexists. 

SjmiptOXllS. — The  direct  effect  of  chronic  tonsillar  hypertrophy  i» 
the  establishment  of  mouth-breathiAg.  The  indirect  effects  are  deforma- 
tion of  the  thorax,  changes  in  the  facial  expression,  sometimes  marked 
alteration  in  the  mental  condition,  and  in  certain  cases  stunting  of  the 
growth.    Woods  Hutchinson  has  suggested  that  the  embryological  relation 
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of  these  structures  with  the  pituitary  body  may  account  for  the  interfer- 
ence with  development.  The  establishment  of  mouth-breathing  is  the 
symptom  which  first  attracts  the  attention.  It  is  not  so  noticeable  by  day, 
although  the  child  may  present  the  vacant  expression  characteristic  of  this 
condition.  At  night  the  child's  sleep  is  greatly  disturbed:  the  i:^8pii'ations 
are  loud  and  snortiiag,  and  there  are  sometimes  prolonged  pauses,  followed 
bV^eep,  noisy  inspirations.  The  p"lp<^  ^^ j  ^"^y-^^TflTig^^y  during  these 
attacks,  and  in  the  prolonged  intervals  may  be  slow,  to  increase  greatly 
with  the  forced  inspirations.  The  alap  nflni  shf^nlfj  h^.jibserved^  during 
the  sleep  of  the  child  as  they  are  sometimes  much  retracted  during  in- 
spiration, due  to  a  laxity  of  the  walls,  a  condition  readily  remedied  by  the 
use  of  a  soft  wire  dilator.  N|ght  terrors  are  coiqpyn.  The  child  may  wake 
up  in  a  paroxysm  of  shortness  of  breath.  Sometimes  there  is  a  nocturnal 
paroxysqi^al  yp^gh  of  a  very  troublesome  character  (Balne's  cough),  usually 
excited  by  lying  down.    The  attacks  may  occur  through  the  day. 

"VNTien  the  mouth-breathing  has  persisted  for  a  long  time  definite  changes 
are  brought  about  in  the  face,  mouth,  and  chest.  The  facies  is  so  peculiar 
and  distinctive  that  the  condition  may  be  evident  at  a  glance.  The  ex- 
pres^if^pj^  dull^  llg^^Yi  ^"'l  apafjiptin.  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  mouth 
is  fiabitually  left  open.  In  long-standing  cases  the  child  is  very  stupid- 
looking,  responds  slowly  to  questions,  and  mavibe  sull^^  ^nd  gropg.  The 
lips  are  thick,  the  nasal  orifices  small  and  pinched-in  looking,  the  supe- 
rior dental  arch  is  narrowed  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  considerably  raised. 

The  remarkable  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  chest  in  connection 
with  enlarged  tonsils  were  first  carefully  studied  by  Dupuytifin  (1828), 
who  evidently  fully  appreciated  the  great  importance  of  the  condition. 
He  noted  "  a  lateral  depression  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest  consisting  of  a 
depression,  more  or  less  great,  of  the  ribs  on  each  side,  and  a  proportionate 
protrusion  of  the  sternum  in  front."  J.  Mason  Warren  (Medical  Exam- 
iner, 1839)  gave  an  admirable  description  of  the  constitutional  symptoms 
and  the  thoracic  deformities  induced  by  enlarged  tonsils.  These,  with 
the  memoir  of  Lambron  (1861),  constitute  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Three  types  of  deformity  may  be 
recognized: 

(a)  The  Pigeon  or  Chicken  Breast,  by  far  the  most  common  form,  in 
which  the  sternum  is  prominent  and  there  is  a  circular  depression  in  the 
lateral  zone  (Harrison's  groove),  corresponding  to  the  attachment  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  ribs  are  prominent  anteriorly  and  the  sternum  is  angu- 
lated  fom'ard  at  the  manubrio-gladiolar  junction.  As  a  mouth-breather 
is  watched  during  sleep,  one  can  see  the  lower  and  lateral  thoracic  regions 
retracted  during  inspiration  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm. 

(J)  Barrel  Chest. — Some  children,  the  subject  of  chronic  naso-pharyn- 
geal  obstruction,  have  recurring  attacks  of  asthma,  and  the  chest  may  be 
prmdually  deformed,  becoming  rounded  and  barrel-shaped,  the  iiecL.filiQxi, 
and  the  slinnlf^fr^  flnd  bflpV  bniypd  A  child  of  ten  or  eleven  may  have  the 
thoracic  conformation  of  an  old  man  with  emphysema. 

(c)  The  Funnel  Breast  (Trichterbrust), — This  remarkable  deformity, 
in  which  there  is  a  deep  depression  at  the  lower  sternum,  has  excited  much 
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controversy  as  to  its  mode  of  origin.  I  believe  that  in  some  instances,  at 
least,  it  is  due  to  the  obstructed  breathing  in  connection  with  adenoid 
vegetations.  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  children,  in  which  the  condition  was 
in  process  of  development.  During  inspiration  the  lower  sternum  was 
forcibly  retracted,  so  much  so  that  at  the  height  the  depression  corre- 
sponded to  that  of  a  well-marked  "  TrichterbrusV^  While  in  repose,  the 
lower  sternal  region  was  distinctly  excavated. 

The  voice  is  altered  gpd_acguire8  a  nasgl  qpaljjy-  The  pronunciation 
of  certain  letters  is  changed,  and  there  is  inability  to  pronounce  the  nasal 
consonants  n  and  m.  Bloch  lays  great  stress  upon  the  association  of  mouth- 
breathing  with  stuttering. 

The  hearing,  is  impailfid,  usually  owing  to  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion along  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  the  obstruction  with  mucus  or  the 
narrowing  of  their  orifices  by  pressure  of  the  adenoid  vegetations.  In  some 
instances  it  may  be  due  to  retraction  of  t|ie  <ii7W^-  ^^  the  upper  pharynx 
is  insufficiently  supplied  with  air.  Naturally  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell 
are  much  impaired.  With  these  symptoms  there  may  be  little^  or  r\(^  naj^l 
catarrh  or^discharge,  but  the  pharyngeal  secretion  of  mucus  is  always  in- 
creased."  Children,  however,  do  not  notice  this,  as  the  i)Uicus^i&.juuAlly 
swallowed,  but  older  persons  expectorate  it  with  difficulty. 

Among  other  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  headache,  which  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  general  listlessn^,  and  an  indisposition  for  physical 
or  ipfigtal-.  P-xertiog.  tf abiT-spasm  of  the  face  has  been  described  in  con- 
nection  with  it.  I  have  known  several  instances  in  which  permanent  relief 
has  been  afforded  by  the  removal  of  the  adenoid  vegetations.  Enuresis 
is  occasionally  an  associated  symptom.  The  influence  upon  the  mental 
development  is  striking.  Mouth-breathers  are  usually  f^nllr  gtugjdi  and 
backward.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  flx  the  attention  for  long  at  a  time, 
and  to  this  impairment  of  the  mental  function  Guye,  of  Amsterdam,  has 
given  the  name  aprosexia.  Headaches,  forgetfulness,  inability  to  study 
without  discomfort,  are  frequent  symptoms^o?  this  condition  in  students. 
There  is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  aphorism  .gj^<  your  mouth  and 
save  your^Uh,  which  is  found  on  the  title-page  of  Captain  Catlin's  eele- 
brated  pamphlet  on  mouth-breathing. 

A  symptom  sj>ecially  associated  with  enlarged  tonsils  is  fetor  of  the 
breath.  In  the  tonsillar  crypts  the  inspissated  secretion  undergoes  de- 
composition and  an  odor  not  unlike  that  of  Eoquefort  or  Limburger  cheese 
is  produced.  The  little  cheesy  masses  may  sometimes  be  squeezed  from 
the  crypts  of  the  tonsils.  Though  the  odor  may  not  apparently  be  very 
strong,  yet  if  the  mass  be  squeezed  between  the  fingers  its  intensity  will  at 
once  be  appreciated.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  enlargement  the  cheesy 
masses  may  be  deep  in  the  tonsillar  crypts;  and  if  they  remain  for  a  pro- 
longed period  lime  salts  are  deposited  and  a  tonsillar  calculus  is  in  this 
way  produced. 

Children  with  enlarged  tonsils  are  especially  pron^^o  take  cold  and  to 
recurring  attacks  of  follicular  disease.  They  are  also  more  liable  to  diph- 
theria, and  in  them  the  anginal  features  in  scarlet  fever  are  always  more 
serious.    The  ultimate  results  of  untreated  adenoid  hjrpertrophy  are  im- 
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portant.  In  some  cases  the  vegetations  disappear,  leaving  an  atrophic 
condition  of  the  vault  of  the  pharynx.  Neglect  may  also  lead  to  the  so- 
paIIpH  T>^^mwi^]flf^8  disease^  in  which  there  is  a  cystic  condition  of  tEe 
pBaiyngeal  tonsil  and  constant  secretion  of  muco-pns. 

Diagnosis. — Th^  faffifll  ft»pfiH  is  usually  distinctive.  Enlarged  ton- 
sils are  readily  seen  on  inspection  of  the  pharynx.  There  may  be  no  great 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils  and  nothing  apparent  at  the  back  of  the  throat 
even  when  the  naso-pharynx  is  completely  blocked  with  adenoid  vegeta- 
tions. In  children  the  rhinoscopic  examination  is  rarely  practicable.  Digi- 
tal examination  is  the  most  satisfactory.  The  growths  can  then  be  felt 
either  as  smal^,^^^  bp^ies  or.  if  extensive,  as  velvety,  ^ape-like  papillo- 
mata. 

Treatment. — If  the  tonsils  are  large  and  the  general  state  is  evidently 
influenced  by  them  they  should  be  at  once  removed.  Applications  of 
iodine  and  iron,  or  pencilling  the  crypts  with  nitrate  of  silver,  are  of  service 
in  the  milder  grades,  but  it  is  waste  of  time  to  apply  them  in  very  enlarged 
glands.  There  is  a  condition  in  which  the  tonsils  are  not  much  enlarged, 
but  the  crypts  are  constantly  filled  with  cheesy  secretions  and  cause  a 
very  bad  odor  in  the  breath.  In  such  instances  the  removal  of  the  secre- 
tion and  thorough  pencilling  of  the  crypts  with  chromic  acid  may  be  prac- 
tised. The  galvano-cautery  is  of  great  service  in  many  cases  of  enlarged 
tonsils  when  there  is  any  objection  to  the  more  radical  surgical  procedure. 

The  treatment  of  the  adenoid  growths  in  the  pharyux  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  should  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  Parents  should 
be  frankly  told  that  the  affection  is  serious,  one  which  impairs  the  mental 
not  less  than  the  bodily  development  of  the  child.  In  spite  of  the  thorough 
ventilation  of  this  subject  by  specialists,  practitioners  do  not  appear  to 
have  grasped  as  yet  the  full  importance  of  this  disease.  They  are  far  too 
apt  to  temporize  and  unnecessarily  to  postpone  radical  measures.  The 
child  must  be  etherized,  when  the  growths  can  be  removed  either  with  the 
finger-nail,  which  in  most  instances  is  sufficient,  or  with  a  suitable  curette. 
The  dangers  of  the  operation  are  slight.  Haemorrhage  occurs  and  may 
be  severe.  Death  from  chloroform  has  been  somewhat  frequent.  Hinckel 
(N.  Y.  Med.  Jr.,  Oct.  29,  1898)  has  collected  18  cases.  The  good  effects 
of  the  operation  are  often  apparent  within  a  few  days,  and  the  child  begins 
to  breathe  through  the  nose.  In  some  instances  the  habit  of  mouth-breath- 
ing persists.  As  soon  as  the  child  goes  to  sleep  the  lower  jaw  drops  and 
the  air  is  drawn  into  the  mouth.  In  these  cases  a  chin  strap  can  be  readily 
adjusted,  which  the  child  may  wear  at  night.  In  severe  cases  it  may  take 
months  of  careful  training  before  the  child  can  speak  properly.  According 
to  Mr.  Lane,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  an  all-important  point  in  the  treatment 
of  lesions  of  the  naso-pharynx  (and,  indeed,  in  the  prevention  of  this  un- 
fortunate condition)  is  to  increase  the  breathing  capacity  of  the  chest  by 
making  the  child  perform  systematic  exercises,  which  cause  the  air  to  be 
driven  freely  and  forcibly  in  and  out  through  the  naso-pharjmx. 

Throughout  the  entire  treatment  attention  should  be  paid  to  hygiene 
and  diet,  and  cod-liver  oil  and  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  administered  with 
benefit. 
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V.    DISEASES  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 
I.   ACUTE   CESOPHAGITIS. 

Etiology. — Acute  inflammation  occurs  (a)  in  the  catarrhal  processes 
of  the  specific  fevers;  more  rarely  as  an  extension  from  catarrh  of  the 
pharynx,  (h)  As  a  result  of  intense  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation^ 
produced  by  foreign  bodies,  by  very  hot  liquids,  or  by  strong  corrosives. 
(c)  In  the  form  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  in  diphtheria,  and 
occasionally  in  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  and  pyaemia,  (d)  As  a  pustular 
inflammation  in  small-pox,  and,  according  to  Laennec,  as  a  result  of  a  pro- 
longed  administration  of  tartar  emetic,  (e)  In  connection  with  local  dis- 
ease, particularly  cancer  either  of  the  tube  itself  or  extension  to  it  from 
without.  And,  lastly,  acute  oesophagitis,  occasionally  with  ulceration,  may 
occur  spontaneously  in  sucklings. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — It  is  extremely  rare  to  see  redness  of  the 
mucosa,  except  when  chemical  irritants  have  been  swallowed.  More  com- 
monly the  epithelium  is  thickened  and  has  desquamated,  so  that  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  fine  granular  substance.  The  mucous  follicles,  are 
swollen  and  occasionally  there  may  be  seen  small  erosions.  In  the  pseudo- 
membranous inflammation  there  is  a  grayish  croupous  exudate,  usually  lim- 
ited in  extent,  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  gullet.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  grayish-white  deposit  of  thrush  in  children.  The  pus- 
tular disease  is  very  rare  in  small-pox.  In  the  phlegmonous  inflammation 
the  mucous  membrane  is  greatly  swollen,  and  there  is  purulent  infiltration 
in  the  submucosa.  This  may  be  limited  as  about  a  foreign  body,  or  ex- 
tremely diffuse.  It  may  even  extend  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  gullet. 
Gangrene  occasionally  supervenes.  There  is  a  remarkable  fibrinous  or 
membranous  oesophagitis,  which  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  fevers, 
sometimes  also  in  hysteria,  in  which  long  casts  of  the  tube  may  be  vomited. 

Sjnnptoms. — Pain  in  deglutition  is  always  present  in  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  oesophagus,  and  in  the  form  which  follows  the  swallowing 
of  strong  irritants  may  prevent  the  taking  of  food.  A  dull  pain  beneath 
the  sternum  is  also  present.  In  the  milder  forms  of  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion there  are  usually  no  symptoms.  The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  is 
indicated  by  dysphagia  and  spasm  with  the  regurgitation  of  portions  of 
the  food.  Later,  blood  and  pus  may  be  ejected.  It  is  surprising  how  ex- 
tensive the  disease  may  be  in  the  oesophagus  without  producing  much  pain 
or  great  discomfort,  except  in  swallowing.  The  intense  inflammation 
which  follows  the  swallowing  of  corrosives,  when  not  fatal,  gradually  sub- 
sides, and  often  leads  to  cicatricial  contraction  and  stricture. 

The  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  opsophagus  is  extremely  un- 
satisfactory, particularly  in  the  severer  forms.  The  slight  catarrhal  cases 
require  no  special  treatment.  Wlien  the  dysphagia  is  intense  it  is  best  not 
to  give  food  by  the  mouth,  but  to  feed  entirely  by  enemata.  Fragments  of 
ice  may  be  given,  and  as  the  pain  and  distress  subside,  demulcent  drinks. 
External  applications  of  cold  often  give  relief. 
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A  chronic  form  of  oesophagitis  is  described,  but  this  results  usually  from 
ihe  prolonged  action  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  acute  form. 

Ulceration  of  the  (Esophagus, — In  many  cachectic  conditions  catarrhal 
ulceration  is  found.  In  a  few  rare  instances  ulcers  of  the  oesophagus  are 
met  with  in  typhoid  fever.  Acute  malignant  ulceration  may  perforate  the 
oesophagus  and  open  into  the  aorta. 

Associated  with  chronic  heart-disease  and  more  frequently  with  the 
senile  and  the  cirrhotic  liver,  the  oesophageal  veins  may  be  enormously 
distended  and  varicose,  particularly  toward  the  stomach.  In  these  cases 
the  mucous  membrane  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  catarrh,  and  the  patient  has 
frequent  eructations  of  mucus.  Rupture  of  these  oesophageal  veins  may 
cause  fatal  haemorrhage.  Two  cases  of  the  kind  have  occurred  in  my  ex- 
perience. The  blood  may  pass  per  rectum  alone,  as  in  a  case  reported  by 
Power,  of  Baltimore,  in  1839. 


II.    SPASM    OF   THE   CESOPHAGUS  ((Eaoph^umus). 

This  so-called  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  gullet  is  met  with  in  hysterical 
patients  and  hypochondriacs,  also  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  especially  hydro- 
phobia. It  is  sometimes  associated  also  with  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies. 
The  idiopathic  form  is  found  in  females  of  a  marked  neurotic  habit,  but 
may  also  occur  in  elderly  men.  It  may  be  present  only  during  pregnancy. 
Of  4  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  2  were  in  men,  one  a 
hypochondriac  over  sixty  years  of  age  who  for  many  months  had  taken 
only  liquid  food,  and  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  a  sp^sm  which  accom- 
panied every  attempt  to  swallow.  The  readiness  with  which  the  bougie 
passed  and  the  subsequent  history  showed  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  The 
patient  complains  of  inability  to  swallow  solid  food,  and  in  extreme  in- 
stances even  liquids  are  rejected.  The  attack  may  come  on  abruptly,  and 
"be  associated  with  emotional  disturbances  and  with  substernal  pain.  The 
"bougie,  when  passed,  may  be  arrested  temporarily  at  the  seat  of  the  spasm, 
which  gradually  yields,  or  it  may  slip  through  without  the  slightest  effort. 
The  condition  is  rarely  serious.     Death  has,  however,  followed  it. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  particularly  in  young  persons  with  marked 
nervous  manifestations.  In  elderly  persons  oesophagismus  is  almost  always 
connected  with  hypochondriasis,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude 
cancer. 

In  some  cases  a  cure  is  at  once  effected  by  the  passage  of  a  bougie.  The 
general  neurotic  condition  also  requires  special  attention. 

Paralysis  of  the  oesophagus  scarcely  demands  separate  consideration. 
It  is  a  very  rare  condition,  due  most  often  to  central  disease,  particularly 
bulbar  paralysis.  It  may  be  peripheral  in  origin,  as  in  diphtheritic  paraly- 
sis. Occasionally  it  occurs  also  in  hysteria.  The  essential  symptom  is 
•dysphagia. 
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III.   STRICTURE   OF  THE   CESOPHAGUS. 

This  results  from:  (a)  Cpnfi;enital  narrowing,  (t)  The  cicatricial  con- 
ilMtiOiLJ^..h£aJecMilcers,  usually  due  to  corrosive  poisons,  occasionally 
to  syphilis,  and  in  rare  instances  after  the  fevers,  (c)  The  growth  of 
^mors  in  the  walls,  as  in  the  so-called  cancerous  stricture.  Eighty-five 
per  cento?  the  cases  are  of  this  nature  (Kelynack  and  Anderson),  (d) 
External  pressure  by  aneurism,  enlarged  lymph-glands,  enlarged  thyroid, 
other  tumors,  and  sometimes  by  pericardial  effusion. 

The  cicatricial  stricture  may  occur  anywhere  in  the  gullet,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  may,  indeed,  involve  the  whole  tube,  but  in  a  majority  of  in-^ 
stances  it  is  found  either  high  up  near  the  pharynx  or  low  down  toward 
the  stomach.  The  narrowing  may  be  extreme,  so  that  only  small  quanti- 
ties of  food  can  trickle  through,  or  the  obstruction  may  be  quite  slight- 
There  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  cicatricial  strict- 
ure, as  the  history  of  mechanical  injury  or  the  swallowing  of  a  gorrosive- 
fluid  makes  clear  the  nature  of  the  case.  When  the  stricture  is  low  Jovtl 
the  oesophagus  is  dilated  and  the  walls  are  usually  much  hypertrophied. 
Whenjhe^otistruction  is  high  in  the  ^gullet,  the  food  is  usuall¥-xejected  at 
once,  whereas,  if  it  is  low,  it  may  be  retained  and  a  considerable  quantity 
collects  before  it  is  regurgitated.  Any  doubt  as  to  its  having  reached  the 
stomach  is  removed  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  material  ejected  and  the  absence 
of  the  characteristic  gastric  odor.  Auscultation  of  the  oesophagus  may  be- 
practised  and  is  sometimes  of  service.  The  patient  takes  a  mouthful  of 
water  and  the  auscultator  listens  along  the  left  of  the  spine.  The  normal: 
oesophageal  bruit  may  be  heard  later  than  gpv«^n  f^p^nnrlg^  |,|^^  n^y^yil  timp^  or- 
tjjere^mayi.be  heard  a  lotlff  splashing,  gurgling  sound.  The  secondary  mur- 
mur, heard  as  the  fluid  enters  the  stomach,  may  be  absent.  The  passage  of 
the  oesophageal  bougie  will  determine  more  accurately  the  locality.  Conical' 
bougies  attached  to  a  flexible  whalebone  stem  are  the  most  satisfactory,  but 
the  gum-elastic  stomach  tube  may  be  used;  a  large  one  should  be  tried  first. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  low  chair  with  the  head  well  thrown 
back.  The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  passed  far  into  the  pharynx, 
and  in  some  instances  this  procedure  alone  may  determine  the  presence  of 
a  new  growth.  The  bougie  is  passed  lysidp  thp  fingpr  iintil  it  t^urhflth^ 
p^sterjgiLjvall  of  the  pharynx,  Hien  along  it,  more  to  one  side  than  in  the 
middle  line,  and  so  gradually  pushed  into  the  gullet.  It  is  to  be  borne- 
in  mind  that  in  passing  the  cricoid  cartilage  there  is  often  a  slight  ob- 
struction. Great  gentleness  should  b^.ua^d,  as  it  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  the  bougie  has  been  passed  through  a  cancerous  ulcer  into  the 
mediastinum  or  through  a  diverticulum.  I  have  known  this  accident  ta 
happen  twice — once  in  the  ease  of  a  distinguished  surgeon,  who  performed 
oesophagotomy  and  passed  the  tube,  as  he  thought,  into  the  stomach.  The 
post  mortem  on  the  next  day  showed  that  the  tube  had  entered  a  diverticu- 
lum and  tlirough  it  the  left  pleura,  in  which  the  milk  injected  through 
the  tube  was  found.  In  the  other  instance  the  tube  passed  through  a  can- 
cerous ulcer  into  the  lung,  which  was  adherent  and  inflamed.    Fortunately^ 
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these  accidents,  sometimes  unavoidable,  are  extremely  rare.  It  is  well 
always,  as  a  precautionary  measure  before  passing  the  bougie,  to  examine 
carefully  for  aneurism,  which  may  produce  all  the  sjmptoms  of  organic 
stricture.  In  cases  in  which  the  narrowing  is  extreme  there  is  always  ema- 
ciation.   For  treatment,  surgical  works  must  be  consulted. 


IV.    CANCER   OF  THE  CESOPHAGUS. 

This  is  usually  epithelioma.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  disease,  and  occurs 
q^ore  frequently  in  nfaleTthan  in  females.  The  middle  and  lower  thirds  are 
most  often  affected.  ^LFfirst  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane,  the  can- 
cer gradually  increases  and  soon  ulcerates.  The  lumen  of  the  tube  is  nar- 
rowed, but  when  ulceration  is  extensive  in  the  later  stages  the  stricture 
may  be  less  marked.  Dilatation  of  the  tube  and  hypertrophy  of  the  walls 
usually  take  place  above  the  cancer.  The  ulcer  may  perforate  the  trachea 
or  a  bronchus,  the  lung,  the  pleura,  the  mediastinum,  the  aorta  or  one  of 
its  larger  branches,  the  pericardium,  or  it  may  erode  the  vertebral  column. 
The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  are  not  infrequently  implicated.  Perfora- 
tion of  the  lung  produces,  as  a  rule,  local  gangrene. 

Sjnnptoms. — The  earliest  symptom  is  dysphagia,  which  is  progressive 
and  may  become  extreme,  so  that  the  patient  "emaciates  rapidly.  Kegurgita- 
tion  may  take  place  at  once;  or,  if  the  cancer  Is  situated  near  the  stomach, 
it  may  be  deferred  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  longer  if  the  tube 
is  much  dilated.  The  rejected  materials  may  be  mixed  with  blood  and  may 
contain  cancerous  fragments.  In  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age  persistent 
difficulty  in  swallowing  accompanied  by  rapid  emaciation  usually  indicates 
oesophageal  cancer.  The  cervical  lymph-glands  are  frequently  enlarged  and 
may  give  early  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  Pain  may  be  per- 
sistent or  be  present  only  when  food  is  taken.  In  certain  instances  the  pain 
is  very  great.  I  saw  an  autopsy  on  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  in 
which  the  patient  gradually  became  emaciated,  but  had  no  special  symp- 
toms to  call  attention  to  the  disease.  These  latent  cases  are,  however,  very 
rare.    Bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  are  common  terminal  events. 

The  prognosis  ishopeless;  the  patients  usually  become  progressively 
emaciated,  and  die  eit&erof  asthenia  or  sudden  perforation  of  the  ulcer. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition  it  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to 
exclude  pressure  from  without,  as  by  aneurism  or  other  tumor.  The  his- 
tory enables  us  to  exclude  cicatricial  stricture  and  foreign  bodies.  The 
sound  may  be  passed  and  the  presence  of  the  stricture  determined.  As 
mentioned  above,  great  care  should  be  exercised.  Fragments  of  carcinom- 
atous tissue  may  in  some  instances  be  removed  with  the  tube.  On  aus- 
cultation along  the  left  side  of  the  spine  the  primary  oesophageal  murmur 
may  be  much  altered  in  quality. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  milk  and  liquids  can  be  swallowed,  but  sup- 
plementary nourishment  should  be  given  by  the  rectum.  It  may  be  ad- 
visable in  some  instances  to  pass  a  tube  into  the  stomach  and  introduce 
food  in  this  way.    When  there  is  difficulty  in  feeding  the  patient  it  is  very 
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much  better  to  have  gastrostomy  performed  at  once,  as  it  gives  the  greatest 
comfort  and  ease^  and  prolongs  the  patient's  life. 


V.    RUPTURE   OF  THE   CESOPHAGUS. 

(1)  In  a  healthy  organ  as  a  result  of  prolonged  vomiting  after  a  full 
meal^or  when  intoxic^^^d.  Eight  cases  are  on  record  (Virchow^s  Archiv, 
voir  162).  Boerhaave  described  the  first  case  in  Baron  Wassennar,4^'ho 
"  broke  asunder  the  tube  of  the  oesophagus  near  the  diaphragm,  so  that, 
after  the  most  excruciating  pain,  the  elements  which  he  swallowed  passed, 
together  with  the  air,  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  he  expired  in 
twenty-four  hours.'' 

(2)  In  a  few  cases  the  rupture  has  occurred  in  a  diseased  and  weakened 
jube,  near  the  scar  of  an  ulcer,  for  example. 

(iJ)  l^t^mortem  softening — jgfipp,hago-mj^acia — a  not  very  uncommon 
condition,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  it.  In  spontaneous  rupture  the  rent 
is  clean-cut  and  circumferential;  in  malacia  it  is  rounded  and  often  cribri- 
form, and  the  margins  are  softened.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be 
in  the  left  pleura. 

VI.   DILATATIONS   AND   DIVERTICULA. 

Stenosis  of  the  gullet  is  followed  by  secondary  dilatation  of  the  tube 
above  the  constriction  and  great  hypertrophy  of  the  walls.  Primary  dila- 
tation is  extremely  rare.  The  tube  may  attain  extraordinary  dimensions — 
30  cm.  in  circumference  in  Luschka's  case.'  Eegurgitation  of  food  is  the 
most  common  symptom.  There  may  also  be  difficulty  in  breathing  from 
pressure. 

Diverticula  are  of  two  forms:  (a)  Pressure  diverticula^  which  are  most 
common  at  the  junction  of  the  pharynx  and  gullet,  on  the  posterior  wall. 
Owing  to  weakness  of  the  muscles  at  this  spot,  local  bulging  occurs,  which 
is  gradually  increased  by  the  pressure  of  food,  and  finally  forms  a  saccular 
pouch,  (h)  The  traction  diverticula  situated  on  the  anterior  wall  near  the 
bifurratinn  of  the.liachea,  result,  as  a  rule,  from  the  extension  of  inflam- 
mation  from  the  lymph-glands  with  adhesion  and  subsequent  cicatricial 
contraction,  by  which  the  wall  of  the  gullet  is  drawn  out.  Diverticula  have 
been  successfully  extirpated  by  von  Bergmann  and  by  Mixter. 

A  rare  and  remarkable  condition,  of  which  a  case  has  been  recorded 
by  MacLachlan,  and  of  which  a  second  is  in  attendance  at  my  clinic,  is  the 
oesophago-pleuro-cutaneous  fistula.  In  my  patient  fluids  are  discharged 
at  intervals  through  a  fistula  in  the  right  infra-clavicular  region,  which 
appears  to  communicate  with  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pleura  or 
lung.    The  condition  has  persisted  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
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VI.  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 
I.   ACUTE  GASTRITIS. 

(Simple  Gastritis;  Acute  Gctstric  Catcurh;  Acute  Dyspepsia.) 

Etiology. — Acute  gastric  catarrh,  one  of  the  most  common  of  com- 
plaints, occurs  at  all  ages,  and  is  usually  traceable  to  errors  in  diet.  It  may 
follow  the  ingestion  of  more  food  than  the  stomach  can  digest,  or  it  may 
result  from  taking  unsuitable  articles,  which  either  themselves  irritate  the 
mucosa  or,  remaining  undigested,  decompose,  and  so  excite  an  acute  dys- 
pepsia. A  frequent  cause  is  the  taking  of  food  which  has  begun  to  decom- 
pose, particularly  in  hot  weather.  In  children  these  fermentative  processes 
are  very  apt  to  excite  acute  catarrh  of  the  bowels  as  well.  Another  very 
common  cause  is  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  the  acute  gastritis  which  fol- 
lows a  drinking-bout  is  one  of  the  most  tjrpical  forms  of  the  disease.  The 
tendency  to  acute  indigestion  varies  very  much  in  different  individuals, 
and  indeed  in  families.  We  recognize  this  in  using  the  expressions  a  "  deli- 
cate stomach ^^  and  a  "strong  stomach."  Gouty  persons  are  generally 
thought  to  be  more  disposed  to  acute  dyspepsia  than  others.  Acute  catarrh 
of  the  stomach  occurs  at  the  outset  of  many  of  the  infectious  fevers. 

Lebert  described  a  special  infectious  form  of  gastric  catarrh,  occurring 
in  epidemic  form,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  from  mild  typhoid  fever  by 
the  absence  of  rose  spots  and  swelling  of  the  spleen.  Many  practitioners 
still  adhere  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  form  of  gastric  fever,  but  the  evidence 
of  its  existence  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  certainly  a  great  majority 
of  all  cases  in  this  country  are  examples  of  mild  typhoid. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Beaumont's  study  of  St.  Martin's  stomach 
showed  that  in  acute  catarrh  the  mucous  membrane  is  reddened  and  swol- 
len, less  gastric  juice  is  secreted,  and  mucus  covers  the  surface.  Slight 
haemorrhages  may  occur  or  even  small  erosions.  The  submucosa  may  be 
somewhat  (edematous.  Microscopically  the  changes  are  chiefly  noticeable 
in  the  mucous  and  peptic  cells,  which  are  swollen  and  more  granular,  and 
there  is  an  infiltration  of  the  intertubular  tissue  with  leucocytes. 

SSTxnptomB. — In  mild  oases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  slight  "  indi- 
gestion " — an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  abdomen,  headache,  depression, 
nausea,  eructations,  and  vomiting,  which  usually  gives  relief.  The  tongue 
is  heavily  coated  and  the  saliva  is  increased.  In  children  there  are  intes- 
tinal symptoms — diarrhcea  and  colicky  pains.  There  is  usually  no  fever. 
The  duration  is  rarely  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  severer  forms 
the  attack  may  set  in  with  a  chill  and  febrile  reaction,  in  which  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  102**  or  103®.  The  tongue  is  furred,  the  breath  heavy,  and 
vomiting  is  frequent.  The  ejected  substances,  at  first  mixed  with  food, 
subsequently  contain  much  mucus  and  bile-stained  fluids.  There  may  be 
constipation,  but  very  often  there  is  diarrhoea.  The  urine  presents  the 
usual  febrile  characteristics,  and  there  is  a  heavy  deposit  of  urates.  The 
abdomen  may  be  somewhat  distended  and  slightly  tender  in  the  epigastric 
region.  Herpes  may  appear  on  the  lips.  The  attack  may  last  from  one 
S9 
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to  three  days,  and  occasionally  longer.  The  examination  of  the  vomituB 
shows,  as  a  rule,  absence  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  presence  of  lactic  and 
fatty  acids,  and  marked  increase  in  the  mucus. 

Diagnosis. — The  ordinary  afebrile  gastric  catarrh  is  readily  recog- 
nized. The  acute  febrile  form  is  so  similar  to  the  initial  symptoms  of  many 
of  the  infectious  diseases  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  day  or  two  to  make  a 
definite  diagnosis,  particularly  in  the  cases  which  have  come  on,  so  to  speak, 
spontaneously  and  independently  of  an  error  in  diet.  Some  of  these  re- 
semble closely  an  acute  infection;  the  symptoms  may  be  very  intense,  and 
if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  attack  sets  in  with  severe  headache  and  de- 
lirium the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis.  When  the  abdominal 
pains  are  intense  the  attack  may  bie  confounded  with  gallstone  colic.  In 
discriminating  between  acute  febrile  gastritis  and  the  abortive  forms  of 
typhoid  fever  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  former  the  temperature 
rises  abruptly,  the  remissions  are  slighter  and  the  drop  is  more  sudden. 
The  initial  bronchitis,  the  well-marked  splenic  enlargement,  and  the  rose 
spots  are  not  present.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  class  under  gastric 
fever  the  mild  forms  of  the  various  infectious  disorders.  The  gastric  crises 
in  locomotor  ataxia  have  in  many  instances  been  confounded  with  a  simple 
acute  gastritis,  and  it  is  always  wise  in  adults  to  test  the  knee-jerks  and 
pupillary  reactions. 

Treatment. — Mild  cases  recover  spontaneously  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  require  no  treatment  other  than  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  children  or  of 
blue  mass  in  adults.  In  the  severer  forms,  if  there  is  much  distress  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  the  vomiting  should  be  promoted  by  warm  water 
or  the  simple  emetics.  A  full  dose  of  calomel,  8  to  10  grains,  should  be 
given,  and  followed  the  next  morning  by  a  dose  of  Hunyadi-Janos  or  Carls- 
bad water.  If  there  is  eructation  of  acid  fluid,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
bismuth  may  be  given.  The  stomach  should  have,  if  possible,  absolute 
rest,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  in  the  case  of  strong  persons,  particularly  in  those 
addicted  to  alcohol,  to  cut  off  all  food  for  a  day  or  two.  The  patient  may 
be  allowed  soda  water  and  ice  freely.  It  is  well  not  to  attempt  to  check 
the  vomiting  unless  it  is  excessive  and  protracted.  Recovery  is  usually 
complete,  though  repeated  attacks  may  lead  to  subacute  gastritis  or  to  the 
establishment  of  chronic  dyspepsia. 

Phlegmonous  Gastritis ;  Acute  Suppurative  Gastritis.— This  is  an  ex- 
cessively rare  disease,  characterized  ])y  the  occurrence  of  suppurative  pro- 
cesses in  the  submueosa.  The  affection  is  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women.  Leith  has  collected  85  cases,  and  has  given  the  best  account  in 
the  literature  (P]dinburgh  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv).  The  cause  is  seldom 
obvious.  It  has  been  met  with  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  but  it  has  occurred 
also  in  puerperal  fever  and  other  septic  processes,  and  has  occasionally 
followed  trauma.  Anatomically  there  appear  to  be  two  forms,  a  diffuse 
purulent  infiltration  and  a  localized  abscess  formation,  in  which  case  the 
tumor  may  reach  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  may  burst  into  the  stomach  or 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  two  of  the  cases  I  have  seen,  the  abscess  was 
in  connection  with  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  it  is  interestin^i:  to  note 
that  in  both  there  were  recurring  chills.    In  a  third  case,  in  a  diffuse  car* 
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cinoma,  there  was  extensive  phlegmonous  inflammation  with  vomiting  of  a 
horribly  fetid  material. 

The  symptoms  are  variable.  There  are  usually  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
fever,  dry  tongue,  and  symptoms  of  a  severe  infective  process,  delirium 
and  coma  preceding  death.  Jaundice  has  been  met  with  in  some  instances. 
Occasionally,  when  the  abscess  tumor  is  large,  it  has  been  felt  externally, 
in  one  case  forming  a  mass  as  large  as  two  fists.  There  are  instances  which 
run  a  more  chronic  course,  with  pains  in  the  abdomen,  fever,  and  chills. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  possible,  even  when  with  abscess  rupture  occurs, 
and  the  pus  is  vomited,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  differentiate  this  condition 
from  an  abscess  perforating  into  the  stomach  from  without.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  Chvostek  made  the  diagnosis  in  one  of  his  cases. 

Toxic  GhkStritis. — This  most  intense  form  of  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach is  excited  by  the  swallowing  of  concentrated  mineral  acids  or  strong 
alkalies,  or  by  such  poisons  as  phosphorus,  corrosive  sublimate,  ammonia, 
arsenic,  etc.  In  the  non-corrosive  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
and  antimony,  the  process  consists  of  an  acute  degeneration  of  the  glandular 
elements,  and  haemorrhage.  In  the  powerful  concentrated  poisons  the 
mucous  membrane  is  extensively  destroyed,  and  may  be  converted  into  a 
brownish-black  eschar.  In  the  less  severe  grades  there  may  be  areas  of 
necrosis  surrounded  by  inflammatory  reaction,  while  the  submucosa  is  hsem- 
orrhagic  and  infiltrated.  The  process  is  of  course  more  intense  at  the 
fundus,  but  the  active  peristalsis  may  drive  the  poison  through  the  pylorus 
into  the  intestine. 

The  symptoms  are  intense  pain  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach, 
salivation,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  constant  vomiting,  the  vom- 
ited materials  being  bloody  and  sometimes  containing  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  abdomen  is  tender,  distended,  and  painful  on 
pressure.  In  the  most  acute  cases  symptoms  of  collapse  supervene;  the 
pulse  is  weak,  the  skin  pale  and  covered  with  sweat;  there  is  restlessness, 
and  sometimes  convulsions.  There  may  be  albumin  or  blood  in  the  urine, 
and  petechiae  may  develop  on  the  skin.  When  the  poison  is  less  intense, 
the  sloughs  may  separate,  leaving  ulcers,  which  too  often  lead,  in  the 
oesophagus  to  stricture,  in  the  stomach  to  chronic  atrophy,  and  finally  to 
death  from  exhaustion. 

The  diagnosis  of  toxic  gastritis  is  usually  easy,  as  inspection  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx  shows,  in  many  instances,  corrosive  effects,  while  the 
examination  of  the  vomit  may  indicate  the  nature  of  the  poison. 

In  poisoning  by  acids,  magnesia  should  be  administered  in  milk  or 
with  egg  albumen.  When  strong  alkalies  have  been  taken,  the  dilute  acids 
should  be  administered.  If  the  case  is  seen  early,  lavage  should  be  used. 
For  the  severe  inflammation  which  follows  the  swallowing  of  the  stronger 
poisons  palliative  treatment  is  alone  available,  and  morphia  may  be  freely 
employed  to  allay  the  pain. 

Dipbtheritlo  or  Membiunons  Oastritis. — This  condition  is  met  with 
occasionally  in  diphtheria,  but  more  commonly  as  a  secondary  process  in 
typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  pyaemia,  small-pox,  and  occasionally 
in  debilitated  children.    An  instance  of  it  came  under  my  notice  in  pneu- 
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monia.  The  exudation  may  be  extensive  and  uniform  or  in  patches.  The 
condition  is  not  recognizable  during  life,  unless,  as  in  a  case  of  John  Thom- 
son's, the  membranes  are  vomited. 

Myootio  and  Parasitio  Gastritis. — ^It  occasionally  happens  that  fungi 
develop  in  the  stomach  and  excite  inflammation.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able cases  of  the  kind  is  that  reported  by  Kundrat,  in  which  the  favus 
fungus  developed  in  the  stomach  and  intestine. 

In  cancer  and  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  the  sarcinae  and  yeast  fungi 
probably  aid  in  maintaining  the  chronic  gastritis.  As  a  rule,  the  gastric 
juice  is  capable  of  killing  the  ordinary  bacteria.  Ori;h  states  that  the 
anthrax  bacilli,  in  certain  cases,  produce  swelling  of  the  mucosa  and  ulcera- 
tion. Eug.  Fraenkel  has  reported  a  case  of  acute  emphysematous  gastritis 
probably  of  mycotic  origin.  The  larvae  of  certain  insects  may  excite  gas- 
tritis, as  in  the  cases  repori;ed  by  Gerhardt,  Meschede,  and  others.  In  rare 
instances  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  attack  the  gastric  mucosa. 


II.    CHRONIC  GASTRITIS. 

(Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Stoma,eh ;  Chronic  Dyspepsia.) 

Definition. — A  condition  of  disturbed  digestion  associated  with  in- 
creased mucous  formation,  qualitative  or  quantitative  changes  in  the  gastric 
juice,  enfeeblement  of  the  muscular  coats,  so  that  the  food  is  retained  for 
an  abnormal  time  in  the  stomach;  and,  finally,  with  alterations  in  the 
structure  of  the  mucosa. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  chronic  gastritis  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Dietetic.  The  use  of  unsuitable  or  improperly  prepared  food. 
The  persistent  use  of  certain  articles  of  diet,  such  as  very  fat  substances 
or  foods  containing  too  much  of  the  carbohydrates.  New  England  pie  and 
the  hot  breads  of  the  Southern  States  are  responsible  for  many  cases  of 
chronic  dyspepsia.  The  use  in  excess  of  tea  or  coffee,  and,  above  all,  of  alco- 
hol in  its  various  forms.  Under  this  heading,  too,  may  be  mentioned  the 
habits  of  eating  at  irregular  hours  or  too  rapidly  and  imperfectly  chewing 
the  food.  In  this  country  excess  in  eating  does  more  damage  than  excess  in 
drinking.  A  common  cause  of  chronic  catarrh  is  drinking  too  freely  of  ice- 
water  during  meals,  a  practice  which  plays  no  small  part  in  the  prevalence  of 
dyspepsia  in  America.  Another  frequent  cause  is  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  par- 
ticularly chewing.  (2)  Constitutional  causes.  Anaemia,  chlorosis,  chronic 
tuberculosis,  gout,  diabetes,  and  Bright's  disease  are  often  associated  with 
chronic  gastric  catarrh.  (3)  Local  conditions:  (a)  of  the  stomach,  as  in  can- 
cer, ulcer,  and  dilatation,  which  are  invariably  accompanied  by  catarrh;  (ft) 
conditions  of  the  portal  circulation,  causing  chronic  engorgement  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  as  in  cirrhosis,  chronic  heart-disease,  and  certain  chronic 
lung  affections. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Anatomically  two  forms  of  chronic  gastritis 
may  be  recognized,  the  simple  and  the  sclerotic. 

(a)  Simple  Chronic  Gastritis.— The  organ  is  usually  enlarged,  the 
mucous  membrane  pale  gray  in  color,  and  covered  with  closely  adheient. 
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tenacious  mucus.  The  veins  are  large,  patches  of  ecchymosis  are  not  in- 
frequently seen,  and  in  the  chronic  catarrh  of  portal  obstruction  and  of 
chronic  heart-disease  small  haemorrhagic  erosions.  Toward  the  pylorus  the 
mucosa  is  not  infrequently  irregularly  pigmented,  and  presents  a  rough, 
wrinkled,  mammillated  surface,  the  Hat  mammehne  of  the  French,  a  con- 
dition which  may  sometimes  be  so  prominent  that  writers  have  described 
it  as  gastritis  polyposa.  The  membrane  may  be  thinner  than  normal,  and 
much  firmer,  tearing  less  readily  with  the  finger-nail.  Ewald  thus  de- 
scribes the  histological  changes:  The  minute  anatomy  shows  the  picture 
of  a  parenchymatous  and  an  interstitial  inflammation.  The  gland  cells 
are  in  part  eroded  or  show  cloudy  granular  swelling  or  atrophy.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  principal  and  marginal  cells  cannot  be  recognized, ' 
and  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  pyloric  region,  the  tubes  have  lost 
their  regular  form  and  show  in  many  places  an  atypical  branching,  like 
the  fingers  of  a  glove.  Individual  glands  are  cut  off  toward  the  fundus, 
but  appear  at  the  border  of  the  submucosa  as  cysts,  partly  empty,  with  a 
smooth  membrane,  partly  filled  with  remnants  of  hyaline  and  refractile 
epithelium.  An  abundant  small-celled  infiltration  presses  apart  the  tubules 
being  particularly  marked  toward  the  surface  of  the  mucosa,  and  from 
the  submucosa  extensions  of  the  connective  tissue  may  be  seen  passing 
between  the  glands.  The  mucoid  transformation  of  the  cells  of  the  tubules 
is  a  striking  feature  in  the  process  and  may  extend  to  the  very  fundus  of 
the  glands. 

(b)  Solerotlo  Qartritis. — As  a  final  result  of  the  parenchymatous  and 
interstitial  changes  the  mucous  membrane  may  undergo  complete  atrophy, 
so  that  but  few  traces  of  secreting  substance  remain.  There  appear  to 
be  two  forms  of  this  sclerotic  atrophy— one  with  thinning  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  phthisis  ventriculiy  and  a  retention  or  even  increase  of  the 
size  of  the  organ;  the  other  with  enormous  thickening  of  the  coats  and 
great  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  organ,  the  condition  which  is  usually 
described  as  cirrhosis  ventriculi.  Extreme  atrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Fenwick,  Ewald,  and 
others,  and  we  now  recognize  the  fact  that  there  may  be  such  destruction 
and  degeneration  of  the  glandular  elements  by  a  progressive  development 
of  interstitial  tissue  that  ultimately  scarcely  a  trace  of  secreting  tissue  re- 
mains. In  a  characteristic  case,  studied  by  Henry  and  myself,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  converted  into  a  per- 
fectly smooth,  cuticular  structure,  showing  no  trace  whatever  of  glandular 
elements,  with  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  muscularis  mucosae,  and  here 
and  there  formation  of  cysts.  In  the  other  form,  with  identical  atrophy 
and  cyst  formation,  there  is  enormous  increase  in  the  connective  tissue,  and 
the  stomach  may  be  so  contracted  that  it  does  not  hold  more  than  a  couple 
of  ounces.  The  walls  may  measure  from  2  to  3  cm.;  the  greatest  increase 
in  thickness  is  in  the  submucosa,  but  the  hypertrophy  also  extends  to  the 
muscular  layers.  A  similar  affection  may  coexist  in  the  caecum  and  colon. 
The  condition  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  diffuse  carcinoma.  There 
may  be  also  proliferative  peritonitis,  with  perihepatitis,  perisplenitis,  and 
ascites.    While  one  is  not  justified  in  saying  that  all  cases  of  cirrhosis  of 
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the  stomach  represent  a  final  stage  in  the  histor}'  of  a  chronic  catarrh,  it  ia 
true  that  in  most  cases  the  process  is  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  gastric 
mucosa,  while  the  histor}'  indicates  the  existence  of  chronic  dyspepsia. 

Erosions  of  the  Stomach. — Small  superficial  losses  of  substance  are  met 
with  in  the  stomach  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  usually  in  connec- 
tion with  chronic  gastritis,  diseases  of  the  liver,  particularly  cirrhosis,  and 
chronic  diseases  of  the  heart.  Einhom  has  described,  too,  a  special  con- 
dition in  which  in  the  washings  from  the  fasting  stomach  little  shreds  of 
gastric  mucous  membrane  are  found,  and  there  is  tenderness  and  soreness  on 
passing  the  tube  and  a  little  staining  of  the  water.  These  are  probably  the 
result  of  passing  the  tube.  True  erosions  are  usually  multiple,  more  com- 
mon, I  think,  in  the  pyloric  region,  and  are  usually  without  any  symptoms. 
The  mucosa  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  erosion  may  be  deeply  haemor- 
rhagic.  When  one  sees  a  large  number  of  erosions,  which  may  be  present 
in  some  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  larger  ulcers  do  not  form 
at  their  site.  The  only  ill  effect  I  know  of  is  the  occurrence  of  profuse  or 
even  fatal  haemorrhage. 

Sjnnptoms. — The  affection  persists  for  an  indefinite  period,  and,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  chronic  diseases,  changes  from  time  to  time.  The 
appetite  is  variable,  sometimes  greatly  impaired,  at  others  very  good. 
Among  early  symptoms  are  feelings  of  distress  or  oppression  after  eating, 
which  may  become  aggravated  and  amount  to  actual  pain.  When  the 
stomach  is  empty  there  may  also  be  a  painful  feeling.  The  pain  differs  in 
different  cases,  and  may  be  trifling  or  of  extreme  severity.  When  localized 
and  felt  beneath  the  sternum  or  in  the  pnecordial  region  it  is  known  as 
heart-burn  or  sometimes  cardialgia.  There  is  pain  on  pressure  over  the 
stomach,  usually  diffuse  and  not  severe.  The  tongue  is  coated,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  tip  and  margin  of  the 
tongue  are  very  often  red.  Associated  with  this  catarrhal  stomatitis  there 
may  be  an  increase  in  the  salivary  and  phaiyngeal  secretions.  Nausea  is  an 
early  symptom,  and  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  the  morning  hours.  It 
is  not,  however,  nearly  so  constant  a  symptom  in  chronic  gastritis  as  in 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  in  mild  grades  of  the  affection  it  may  not  occur 
at  all.  Eructation  of  gas,  which  may  continue  for  some  hours  after  taking 
food,  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in  cases  of  so-called  flatulent  dyspepsia, 
and  there  may  be  marked  distention  of  the  intestines.  With  the  gas,  bitter 
fluids  may  be  brought  up.  Vomiting,  which  is  not  very  frequent,  occurs 
either  immediately  after  eating  or  an  hour  or  two  later.  In  the  chronic 
catarrh  of  old  topers  a  bout  of  morning  vomiting  is  common,  in  which  a 
slimy  mucus  is  brought  up.  The  vomitus  consists  of  food  in  various  stages 
of  digestion  and  slimy  mucus,  and  the  chemical  examination  shows  the 
presence  of  abnormal  acids,  such  as  Inityric,  or  even  acetic,  in  addition  to 
lactic  acid,  while  the  hydrochloric  acid,  if  indeed  it  is  present,  is  much  re- 
duced in  quantity.  The  digestion  may  be  much  delayed,  and  on  washing 
out  the  stomach  as  late  as  seven  hours  after  eating,  portions  of  food  are 
still  present.  The  prolonged  retention  favors  decomposition,  the  stomach 
becomes  distended  with  gas,  and  this,  with  the  chronic  catarrh,  may  induce 
gradually  an  atony  of  the  muscular  walls.     The  absorption  is  slow,  and 
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iodide  of  potassium,  given  in  capsules,  which  should  normally  reach  the 
saliva  within  fifteen  minutes,  may  not  be  evident  for  more  than  half  an 
hour. 

Constipation  is  usually  present,  but  in  some  instances  there  is  diarrhoea, 
and  undigested  food  passes  rapidly  through  the  bowels.  The  urine  is  often 
scanty,  high-colored,  and  deposits  a  heavy  sediment  of  urates. 

Of  other  symptoms  headache  is  common,  and  the  patient  feels  constantly 
out  of  sorts,  indisposed  for  exertion,  and  low-spirited.  In  aggravated  cases 
melancholia  may  develop.  Trousseau  called  attention  to  the  occurrence 
of  veri;igo,  a  marked  feature  in  ceri;ain  cases.  The  pulse  is  small,  some- 
times slow,  and  there  may  be  palpitation  of  the  heari;.  Fever  does  not 
occur.  Cough  is  sometimes  present,  but  the  so-called  stomach  cough  of 
chronic  dyspeptics  is  in  all  probability  dependent  upon  pharyngeal  irri- 
tation. 

The  Gastric  Contents, — The  fasting  stomach  may  be  empty  or  it  may 
contain  much  mucus — gastritis  mucipara  of  Boas.  In  the  test  breakfast, 
withdrawn  in  an  hour,  the  HCl  is  usually  diminished,  though  it  may  be 
normal — gastritis  acida.  In  other  cases  the  free  HCl  may  be  absent — 
gastritis  anacida.  While  in  the  advanced  forms  of  atrophy  of  the  mucosa 
there  may  be  neither  acids  nor  ferments — gastritis  atrophicans. 

The  motor  function  of  the  stomach  is  not  usually  much  impaired. 

The  symptoms  of  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  with 
or  without  contraction  of  the  organ,  are  very  complex,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  present  a  uniform  picture.  The  majority  of  the  cases  present  the  symp- 
toms of  an  aggravated  chronic  dyspepsia,  often  of  such  severity  that  cancer 
is  suspected.  In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  examined,  the  persistent  distress 
after  eating,  the  vomiting,  and  the  gradual  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  very 
naturally  led  to  this  diagnosis,  but  the  duration  of  the  disease  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  ordinary  carcinoma.  In  the  cirrhotic  form  the  tumor  mass 
may  sometimes  be  felt.  In  atrophy  of  the  stomach,  whether  associated 
with  cirrhosis  or  not,  the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  pernicious  anaemia. 
As  early  as  1860,  Flint  called  attention  to  this  connection  between  atrophy 
of  the  gastric  tubules  and  anaemia,  an  observation  which  Fenwick  and 
others  have  amply  confirmed. 

Diagnosis. — Ewald  distinguishes  three  forms  of  chronic  gastritis:  (1) 
Simple  gastritis;  (2)  mucous  {schleimige)  gastritis;  (3)  atrophic  gastritis. 

In  (1)  the  fasting  stomach  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  slimy 
fluid,  while  after  the  test  breakfast  the  HCl  is  diminished  in  quantity  or 
may  be  absent.  Lactic  acid  and  the  fatty  acids  may  be  present.  After  Boas's 
more  rigid  test  meal  the  organic  acids  are  rarely  found.  The  pepsin  and 
rennet  are  always  present. 

In  (2)  the  acidity  is  always  slight  and  the  condition  is  distinguished 
from  (1)  chiefly  by  the  large  amount  of  mucus  present. 

In  (3)  the  fasting  stomach  is  generally  empty,  while  after  the  test 
breakfast  HCl,  pepsin,  and  the  curdling  ferment  arc  wholly  wanting. 

The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  from  chronic  gastritis  may  be 
very  difficult  when  a  tumor  is  not  present.  The  cases  require  most  careful 
study,  and  it  may  take  several  months  before  a  decision  can  be  reached. 
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Treatment. — When  possible  the  cause  in  each  ease  should  be  ascer- 
tained and  an  attempt  made  to  determine  the  special  form  of  indigestion. 
Usually  there  is  no  difficulty  in  differentiating  the  ordinary  catarrhal  and 
the  nervous  varieties.  A  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  digestion  in 
the  way  already  laid  down,  though  not  essential  in  every  instance,  should 
certainly  be  carried  out  in  the  more  obstinate  and  obscure  forms.  Two  im- 
portant questions  should  be  asked  of  every  dyspeptic — ^first,  as  to  the  time 
taken  at  his  meals;  and,  second,  as  to  the  quantity  he  eats.  Practically 
a  large  majority  of  all  cases  of  disturbed  digestion  come  from  hasty  and 
imperfect  mastication  of  the  food  and  from  overeating.  Especial  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  the  former  point.  In  some  instances  it  will  alone  suf- 
fice to  cure  dyspepsia  if  the  patient  will  count  a  certain  number  before 
swallowing  each  mouthful.  The  second  point  is  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance. People  habitually  eat  too  much,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  a 
greater  number  of  maladies  arise  from  excess  in  eating  than  from  excess 
in  drinking.  George  Cheyne's  thirteenth  aphorism  contains  a  volume  of 
dietetic  wisdom:  "  Every  wise  man,  after  Fifty,  ought  to  begin  to  lessen 
at  least  the  quantity  of  his  Aliment ,  and  if  he  would  continue  free  of 
great  and  dangerous  Distempers  and  preserve  his  Senses  and  Faculties  clear 
to  the  last  he  ought  every  seven  years  go  on  abateing  gradually  and  sensibly, 
and  at  last  descend  out  of  life  as  he  ascended  into  it,  even  into  the  Child's 
Diet." 

(a)  General  and  Dietetic, — A  careful  and  systematically  arranged  di- 
etary is  the  first,  sometimes  the  only,  essential  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of 
chronic  dyspepsia.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  applicable  to  all  cases. 
Individuals  differ  extraordinarily  in  their  capability  of  digesting  different 
articles  of  food,  and  therie  is  much  truth  in  the  old  adage,  "  One  man's  food 
is  another  man's  poison.''  The  individual  preferences  for  different  articles 
of  food  should  be  permitted  in  the  milder  forms.  Physicians  have  probably 
been  too  arbitrary  in  this  direction,  and  have  not  yielded  sufficiently  to  the 
intimations  given  by  the  appetite  and  desires  of  the  patient. 

A  rigid  milk  diet  may  be  tried.  "  Milk  and  sweet  sound  Blood  differ 
in  nothing  but  in  Color:  Milk  is  Blood'^  (George  Cheyne).  In  the  forms 
associated  with  Bright's  disease  and  chronic  portal  congestion,  as  well  as  in 
many  instances  in  which  the  dyspepsia  is  part  of  a  neurasthenic  or  hysterical 
trouble,  this  plan  in  conjunction  with  rest  is  most  efficacious.  If  milk 
is  not  digested  well  it  may  be  diluted  one  third  with  soda  water  or  Vichy, 
or  5  to  10  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  a  pinch  of  salt  may  be  added  to 
each  tumblerful.  In  many  cases  the  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been 
taken  is  better  borne.  Buttermilk  is  particularly  suitable,  but  can  rarely 
be  taken  for  so  long  a  time  alone,  as  patients  tire  of  it  much  more  readily 
than  they  do  of  ordinary  milk.  Xot  only  can  the  general  nutrition  be 
maintained  on  this  diet,  but  patients  sometimes  increase  in  weight,  and  the 
unpleasant  gastric  symptoms  disappear  entirely.  It  should  be  given  at 
fixed  hours  and  in  definite  quantities.  A  patient  may  take  6  or  8  ounces 
every  three  hours.  The  amount  necessary  varies  a  good  deal,  but  at  least 
3  to  5  pints  should  be  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  form  of  diet  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  well  borne  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  dilatation  of  the 
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Btomach.  The  milk  may  be  previously  peptonized,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
feed  a  chronic  dyspeptic  in  this  way.  The  stools  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  if  more  milk  is  taken  than  can  be  digested  it  is  well  to  supple- 
ment the  diet  with  eggs  and  dry  toast  or  biscuits. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  chronic  indigestion  it  is  not  neoea- 
sary  to  annoy  the  patient  with  such  strict  dietaries.  It  may  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  cut  off  certain  articles  of  food.  Thus,  if  there  are  acid  eructations 
or  flatulency,  the  farinaceous  foods  should  be  restricted,  particularly  pota- 
toes and  the  coarser  vegetables.  A  fruitful  source  of  indigestion  is  the 
hot  bread  which,  in  different  forms,  is  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  an 
American  breakfast.  This,  as  well  as  the  various  forms  of  pancakes,  pies 
and  tarts,  with  heavy  pastry,  and  fried  articles  of  all  sorts,  should  be  strictly 
forbidden.  As  a  rule,  white  bread,  toasted,  is  more  readily  digested  than 
bread  made  from  the  whole  meal.  Persons,  however,  differ  very  much  in 
this  respect,  and  the  Graham  or  brown  bread  is  for  many  people  most 
digestible.  Sugar  and  very  sweet  articles  of  food  should  be  taken  in  great 
moderation  or  avoided  altogether  by  persons  with  chronic  dyspepsia.  Many 
instances  of  aggravated  indigestion  have  come  to  my  notice  due  to  the 
prevalent  practice  of  eating  largely  of  ice-cream.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
enemies  of  the  American  stomach  in  the  present  day  is  the  soda-water 
fountain,  which  has  usurped  so  important  a  place  in  the  apothecary  shop. 

Fats,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate  amount  of  good  butter,  very 
fat  meats,  and  thick,  greasy  soups  should  be  avoided.  Ripe  fruit  in  modera- 
tion is  often  advantageous,  particularly  when  cooked.  Bananas  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  well  borne.  Strawberries  are  to  many  persons  a  cause  of  an  annual 
attack  of  indigestion  and  sore  throat  in  the  spring  months. 

As  stated,  in  the  matter  of  special  articles  of  food  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  rigid  rules,  and  it  is  the  common  experience  that  one  patient 
with  indigestion  will  take  with  impunity  the  very  articles  which  cause  the 
greatest  distress  to  another. 

Another  detail  of  importance  which  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  general  hygienic  management  of  dyspeptics.  These  pa- 
tients are  often  introspective,  dwelling  in  a  morbid  manner  on  their  symp- 
toms, and  much  inclined  to  take  a  despondent  view  of  their  condition. 
Very  little  progress  can  be  made  unless  the  physician  gains  their  confidence 
from  the  outset.  Their  fears  and  whims  should  not  be  made  too  light  of 
or  ridiculed.  Systematic  exercise,  carefully  regulated,  particularly  when, 
as  at  watering  places,  it  is  combined  with  a  restricted  diet,  is  of  special 
service.  Change  of  air  and  occupation,  a  prolonged  sea  voyage,  or  a  summer 
in  the  mountains  will  sometimes  cure  the  most  obstinate  dyspepsia. 

(b)  Medicinal. — The  special  therapeutic  measures  may  be  divided  into 
those  which  attempt  to  replace  in  the  digestive  juices  important  elements 
which  are  lacking  and  those  which  stimulate  the  weakened  action  of  the 
organ.  In  the  first  group  come  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferments,  which 
are  so  freely  employed  in  dyspepsia.  The  former  is  the  most  important. 
It  is  the  ingredient  in  the  gastric  juice  most  commonly  deficient.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  for  its  own  important  actions,  but  its  presence  is  intimately 
associated  with  that  of  the  pepsin,  as  it  is  only  in  the  presence  of  a  suflS- 
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cient  quantity  that  the  pepsinogen  is  converted  into  the  active  digestive 
ferment.  It  is  best  given  as  the  dilute  acid  taken  in  somewhat  larger  quan- 
tities than  are  usually  advised.  Ewald  recommends  large  doses — of  from 
90  to  100  drops — at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  after  the  meals.  Leube 
and  Riegel  advise  smaller  doses.  Probably  from  15  to  20  drops  is  sufficient. 
The  prolonged  use  of  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  hurtful.  The  use, 
however,  should  be  restricted  to  cases  of  neurosis  and  atrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane.    In  actual  gastritis  its  value  is  doubtful. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  a  good  remedy  in  some  cases,  used  in  solution  in 
the  lavage  (1  to  1,500  or  1  to  2,000),  or  in  pill  form,  one  eighth  to  one 
fourth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  For  many  years  Pepper  has  advocated 
the  more  extended  use  of  this  drug  in  chronic  gastritis.  I  have  seen  an 
instance  of  argyria  after  its  protracted  use. 

The  digestive  ferments:  These  are  extensively  employed  to  strengthen 
the  weakened  gastric  and  intestinal  secretions.  The  use  of  pepsin,  ac- 
cording to  Ewald,  may  be  limited  to  the  cases  of  advanced  mucous  catarrh 
and  the  instances  of  atrophy  of  the  stomach,  in  which  it  should  be  given, 
in  doses  of  from  10  to  15  grains,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  meals.  It  may  be  used  in  various  different  forms,  either 
as  a  powder  or  in  solution  or  given  with  the  acid.  The  powder  is  much 
more  certain.  Pepsin  wine  is  generally  inert,  as  there  is  little  of  the  fer- 
ment taken  up  by  alcohol.  It  is  important  to  use  a  reliable  article.  Much 
that  is  in  the  market  is  valueless. 

Pancreatin  is  of  equal  or  even  greater  value  than  the  pepsin.  Pains 
should  be  taken  to  use  a  good  ari:icle,  such  as  that  prepared  by  Merck.  It 
should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  15  to  20  grains,  in  combination  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  It  is  conveniently  administered  in  tablets,  each  of 
which  contains  5  grains  of  the  pancreatin  and  the  soda,  and  of  these  two 
or  three  may  be  taken  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  each  meal.  Ptyalin 
and  diastase  are  particulariy  indicated  when  the  acid  is  excessive.  The 
action  of  the  former  continues  in  the  stomach  during  normal  digestion. 
The  malt  diastase  is  often  very  serviceable  given  with  alkalies. 

Of  measures  which  stimulate  the  glandular  activity  in  chronic  dys- 
pepsia lavage  is  by  far  the  most  important,  pari:iculariy  in  the  forms  char- 
acterized by  the  secretion  of  a  large  quantity  of  mucus.  Luke-warm  water 
should  be  used,  or,  if  there  is  much  mucus,  a  1-per-cent  salt  solution,  or 
a  3-  to  5-pcr-cont  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  If  there  is  much  fer- 
mentation the  3-per-cent  solution  of  boric  acid  may  be  used,  or  a  dilute 
solution  of  car])olic  acid.  It  is  best  employed  in  the  morning  on  an  empty 
stomach,  or  in  the  evening  some  hours  after  the  last  meal.  It  is  perhaps 
preferable  in  tlie  morning,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  much 
nocturnal  distress  and  flatulency.  Once  a  day  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficient,  or, 
in  the  case  of  delicate  persons,  ever}'  second  day.  The  irrigation  may  be 
continued  until  the  water  which  comes  away  is  quite  clear.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remove  all  the  fluid  after  the  irrigation. 

Wliile  perhaps  in  some  hands  this  measure  has  been  carried  to  ex- 
tremes, it  is  one  of  such  extraordinary  value  in  certain  cases  that  it  ahould 
be  more  widely  employed  by  practitioners.    When  there  is  an  insupermble 
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objection  to  lavage  a  substitute  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  warm  alka- 
line drinks,  taken  slowly  in  the  early  morning  or  the  last  thing  at 
night. 

Of  medicines  which  stimulate  the  gastric  secretion  the  most  important 
are  the  bitter  tonics,  such  as  quassia,  gentian,  calumba,  cundurango,  ipecacu- 
anha, strychnia,  and  cardamoms.  These  are  probably  of  more  value  in 
chronic  gastritis  than  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Of  these  strychnia  is  the  most 
powerful,  though  none  of  them  have  probably  any  very  great  stimulating 
action  on  the  secretion,  and  influence  rather  the  appetite  than  the  diges- 
tion. Of  stomachics  which  are  believed  to  favorably  influence  digestion 
the  most  important  are  alcohol  and  common  salt.  The  former  would  appear 
to  act  in  moderate  quantities  by  increasing  the  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and 
with  it  probably  the  pepsin  formation.  Others  hold  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  secretory  as  the  motor  function  of  the  stomach  which  the  alcohol 
stimulates.  In  moderate  quantities  it  has  certainly  no  directly  injurious 
influence  on  the  digestive  processes.  Special  care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, in  ordering  alcohol  to  dyspeptics.  If  a  patient  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  beer  or  light  wines  or  stimulants  with  his  meals,  the  practice 
may  be  continued  if  moderate  quantities  are  taken.  Beer,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
well  borne.  A  dry  sherry  or  a  glass  of  claret  is  preferable.  In  the  case  of 
women  with  any  form  of  dyspepsia  stimulants  should  be  employed  with 
the  greatest  caution,  and  the  practitioner  should  know  his  patient  well 
before  ordering  alcohol. 

The  importance  of  salt  in  gastric  digestion  rests  upon  the  fact  that  its 
presence  is  essential  in  the  formation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  An  in- 
crease in  its  use  may  be  advised  in  all  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  in  which 
the  acid  is  defective. 

Treatment  of  Si)ecial  Conditions. — Fermentation  and  flatu- 
lency. When  the  digestion  is  slow  or  imperfect,  fermentation  goes  on  in 
the  contents,  with  the  formation  of  gas  and  the  production  of  lactic,  butyric, 
and  acetic  acids.  For  the  treatment  of  this  condition  careful  dieting  may 
suffice,  particularly  forbidding  such  articles  as  tea,  pastry,  and  the  coarser 
vegetables.  It  is  usually  combined  with  pyrosis,  in  which  the  acid  fluids 
are  brought  into  the  mouth.  Bismuth  and  carbonate  of  soda  sometimes 
suffice  to  relieve  the  condition.  Thymol,  creasote,  and  carbolic  acid  may 
be  employed.  For  acid  dyspepsia  Sir  William  Roberts  recommends  the 
bismuth  lozenge  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  antacid  properties  of 
which  depend  on  chalk  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  It  should  ])e  taken  an 
hour  or  two  after  meals,  and  only  when  the  pain  and  uneasiness  are  pres- 
ent. The  burnt  magnesia  is  also  a  good  remedy.  Glycerin  in  from  20-  to 
60-minim  doses,  the  essential  oils,  animal  charcoal  alone  or  in  combination 
with  compound  cinnamon  powder,  may  be  tried.  If  there  is  much  pain, 
chloroform  in  20-minim  doses  or  a  teaspoonful  of  Hoffman's  anodyne  may 
be  used.  In  obstinate  cases  lavage  is  indicated  and  is  sometimes  striking  in 
its  effects.     Alkaline  solutions  may  be  used. 

Vomiting  is  not  a  feature  which  often  calls  for  treatment  in  chronic 
dyspepsia;  sometimes  in  children  it  is  a  persistent  symptom.  Creasote  and 
carbolic  acid  in  drop  doses,  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or  of  dilute  hydro- 
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cyanic  acid,  cocaine,  bismuth,  and  oxalate  of  cerium  may  be  used.  If 
obstinate,  the  stomach  should  be  washed  out  daily. 

Constipation  is  a  frequent  and  troublesome  feature  of  most  forms  of 
indigestion.  Occasionally  small  doses  of  mercury,  podophyllin,  the  laxative 
mineral  waters,  sulphur,  and  cascara  may  be  employed.  Glycerin  sup- 
positories or  the  injection  of  from  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  of 
glycerin  is  very  efficacious. 

Many  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of 
mineral  waters,  particularly  a  residence  at  the  springs  with  a  careful  super- 
vision of  the  diet  and  systematic  exercise.  The  strict  regime  of  certain 
German  Spas  is  particularly  advantageous  in  the  cases  in  which  the  chronic 
dyspepsia  has  resulted  from  excess  in  eating  and  in  drinking.  Kissingen, 
Carlsbad,  Ems,  and  Wiesbaden  are  to  be  specially  recommended. 


111.    DILATATION  OF  THE  STOMACH  {QastrectoM). 

Etiology. — This  may  occur  either  as  an  acute  or  a  chronic  condition. 

Acute  dilatation  is  rarely  seen,  though  it  occurs  whenever  enormous 
quantities  of  food  and  drink  are  quickly  ingested.  Occasionally  this  leads 
to  extreme  paralytic  dilatation,  and  Fagge  has  described  two  cases  which 
came  on  in  this  way,  one  of  which  proved  fatal.  AUbutt  mentions  a  re- 
markable instance  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach  under  the  care  of 
Broadbent,  in  which  8  pints  of  fluid  were  siphoned  from  the  stomach.  "  No 
sooner,  however,  was  this  volume  of  fluid  removed  than  the  stomach  began 
to  refill,  and  was  rapidly  distended  again  to  its  former  dimensions." 

Chronic  dilatation  results  from:  (a)  Narrowing  of  the  pylorus  or  of  the 
duodenum  by  the  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer,  hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the 
pylorus  (whether  cancerous  or  simple),  congenital  stricture,  or  occasionally 
by  pressure  from  without  of  a  tumor  or  of  a  floating  kidney.  Without  any 
organic  disease  the  pylorus  may  be  tilted  up  by  adhesion  to  the  liver  or 
gall-bladder,  or  the  stomach  may  be  so  dilated  that  the  pylorus  is  dragged 
down  and  kinked.  (6)  Relative  or  absolute  insufficiency  of  the  muscular 
power  of  the  stomach,  due  on  the  one  hand  to  repeated  overfilling  of  the 
organ  with  food  and  drink  (Ueheranstrengung  des  Magens,  Striimpell), 
and  on  the  other  to  atony  of  the  coats  induced  by  chronic  inflammation  or 
degeneration  of  impaired  nutrition,  the  result  of  constitutional  affections, 
as  cancer,  tuberculosis,  ansemia,  etc. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  a  dilated  stomach  and  a  dis- 
placed organ,  which  will  be  considered  under  the  section  on  enteroptosis. 

The  most  extreme  forms  are  met  with  in  the  first  group,  and  most 
commonly  as  a  sequence  of  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  an  ulcer.  There 
may  be  considerable  stenosis  without  much  dilatation,  the  obstruction  being 
compensated  by  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coats.  Considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  in  Germany  by  Litten,  Ewald,  and  others  to  the 
association  of  dilatation  with  dislocation  of  the  right  kidney. 

In  the  second  group,  due  to  atony  of  the  muscular  coats,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  instances  in  which  the  stomach  is  simply  enlarged  and 
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those  with  actual  dilatation,  the  conditions  which  Ewald  characterized  aa 
megastrie  and  gastredasis  respectively.  The  size  of  the  stomach  varies 
greatly  in  different  individuals,  and  the  maximum  capacity  of  a  normal 
organ  Ewald  places  at  about  1,600  cc.  Measurements  above  this  point  in- 
dicate absolute  dilatation. 

Atonic  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  result  from  weakness  of  the  coats, 
due  to  repeated  overdistention  or  to  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  to  the  general  muscular  debility  which  is  associated  with  chronic 
wasting  disorders  of  all  sorts.  The  combination  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh 
with  overfeeding  and  excessive  drinking  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  atonic  dilatation,  as  pointed  out  by  Naunyn.  The  condition  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  diabetics,  in  the  insane,  and  in  beer-drinkers.  In  Germany 
this  form  is  very  common  in  men  employed  in  the  breweries.  Possibly 
muscular  weakness  of  the  coats  may  result  in  some  cases  frona  disturbed 
innervation.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  most  frequent  in  middle-aged 
or  elderly  persons,  but  the  condition  is  not  uncommon  in  children,  espe- 
cially in  association  with  rickets. 

Syxaptoms. — These  are  very  variable  and  depend  upon  the  cause  and 
the  degree  of  dilatation.  Naturally  the  features  in  cancer  of  the  pylorus 
would  be  very  different  from  those  met  with  in  an  excessive  drinker.  Dys- 
pepsia is  present  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  there  are  feelings  of  distress  and 
uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  patient  may  complain  much 
of  hunger  and  thirst  and  eat  and  drink  freely.  The  most  characteristic 
symptom  is  the  vomiting  at  intervals  of  enormous  quantities  of  liquid  and 
of  food,  amounting  sometimes  to  four  or  more  litres.  The  material  is  often 
of  a  dark-grayish  color,  with  a  characteristic  sour  odor  due  to  the  organic 
acids  present,  and  contains  mucus  and  remnants  of  food.  On  standing  it 
separates  into  three  layers,  the  lowest  consisting  of  food,  the  middle  of 
a  turbid,  dark-gray  fluid,  and  the  uppermost  of  a  brownish  froth.  The 
microscopical  examination  shows  a  large  variety  of  bacteria,  yeast  fungi, 
and  the  sarcina  ventriculi.  There  may  also  be  cherry  stones,  plum  stones, 
and  grape  seeds. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  absent,  diminished,  normal,  or  in  excess, 
depending  upon  the  cause  of  the  dilatation.  The  fermentation  produces 
lactic,  butyric,  and,  possibly,  acetic  acid  and  various  gases. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of  fluid  which  passes  from  the 
stomach  or  is  absorbed  there  are  constipation,  scanty  urine,  and  extreme 
dryness  of  the  skin.  The  general  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffers  greatly; 
there  is  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  in  some  cases  the  most  extreme 
emaciation.  A  very  remarkable  symptom  which  occurs  occasionally  is 
tetany,  first  described  by  Kussmaul. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  abdomen  may  be  large  and  promi- 
nent, the  greatest  projection  occurring  below  the  navel  in  the  standing 
posture.  In  some  instances  the  outline  of  the  distended  stomach  can  be 
plainly  seen,  the  small  curvature  a  couple  of  inches  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  the  greater  curvature  passing  obliquely  from  the  tip  of  the 
tenth  rib  on  the  left  side,  toward  the  pubes,  and  then  curving  upward  to 
the  right  costal  margin.    Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance 
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of  inspection.  In  10  of  13  cases  of  dilated  stomach  in  my  wards  during 
one  year  the  diagnosis  was  made  de  visu.  Active  peristalsis  may  be  seen 
in  the  dilated  organ,  the  waves  passing  from  left  to  right.  Occasionally 
anti-peristalsis  may  be  seen.  In  cases  of  stricture,  particulariy  of  hyper- 
trophic stenosis,  as  the  peristaltic  wave  reaches  the  pylorus,  the  tumor- 
like thickening  can  sometimes  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  thin  ab- 
dominal wall.  To  stimulate  the  peristalsis  the  abdomen  may  be  flipped 
with  a  wet  towel.  Inflation  may  be  practised  with  carbonic-acid  gas. 
A  small  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  is 
first  given,  then  a  rather  larger  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  In 
many  cases,  particularly  in  thin  persons,  the  outline  of  the  dilated  stom- 
ach stands  out  with  great  distinctness,  and  waves  of  peristalsis  are  seen 
in  it. 

Palpation. — The  peristalsis  may  be  felt,  and  usually  in  stenosis  the 
tumor  is  evident  at  the  pyloriis.  The  resistance  of  a  dilated  stomach  is 
peculiar,  and  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  an  air  cushion.  Biman- 
ual palpation  elicits  a  splashing  sound — clapotage — which  is,  of  course,  not 
distinctive,  as  it  can  be  obtained  whenever  there  is  much  liquid  and  air 
in  the  organ,  but  which  cannot  be  elicited  in  a  healthy  person  two  or  three 
hours  after  eating.  The  splashing  may  be  very  loud,  and  the  patient  may 
produce  it  himself  by  suddenly  depressing  the  diaphragm,  or  it  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  shaking  him.  A  tube  passed  into  the  stomach  may 
be  felt  externally  through  the  skin,  a  procedure  no  longer  recommended  by 
Leube,  who  suggested  it.  The  gurgling  of  gas  through  the  pylorus  may 
be  felt. 

Percussion. — ^The  note  is  tympanitic  over  the  greater  portion  of  a 
dilated  stomach;  in  the  dependent  part  the  note  is  dull.  In  the  upright 
position  the  percussion  should  be  made  from  above  downward,  in  the  left 
parasternal  line,  until  a  change  in  resonance  is  reached.  The  line  of  this 
should  be  marked,  and  the  patient  examined  in  the  recumbent  position, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  have  altered  its  level.  When  this  is  on  a  line  with 
the  navel  or  below  it,  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  generally  be  assumed 
to  exist.  The  fluid  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  stomach  with  a  tube,  and 
the  dulness  so  made  to  disappear,  or  it  may  be  increased  by  pouring  in  more 
fluid.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  organ  should  be  artificially  distended  with 
carbonic-acid  gas  in  the  manner  described  above.  The  most  accurate 
method  of  determining  the  size  of  the  stomach  is  by  inflation  through  a 
stomach-tube  with  a  Davidson's  syringe.  Pacanowski  has  shown  that  the 
greatest  vertical  diameter  of  gastric  resonance  in  the  normal  stomach  varies 
from  10  to  14  cm.  in  the  male  and  is  about  10  cm.  in  the  female. 

Auscnltafion. — The  clapotement  or  succussion  can  be  obtained  readily. 
Freciuently  a  curious  sizzling  sound  is  present,  not  unlike  that  heard  when 
the  ear  is  placed  over  a  soda-water  bottle  when  first  opened.  It  can  be 
heard  naturally,  and  is  usually  evident  when  the  artificial  gas  is  being 
generated.  The  heart  sounds  may  sometimes  be  transmitted  with  great 
clearness  and  with  a  metallic  quality. 

Mensuration  may  be  used  by  passing  a  hard  sound  into  the  stomach 
until  the  greater  cur\'ature  is  reached.     Normally  it  rarely  passes  more 
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than  60  cm.,  measured  from  the  teeth,  but  in  cases  of  dilatation  it  may 
pass  as  much  as  70  cm. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  without  much  diffi- 
culty. I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  the  great  value  of  inspection,  partic- 
ularly in  combination  with  inflation  of  the  stomach  with  carbonic-acid  gas. 
Curious  errors,  however,  are  on  record,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
was  the  confounding  of  dilated  stomach  with  an  ovarian  cyst;  even  after 
tapping  and  the  removal  of  pori:ion8  of  food  and  fruit  seeds,  abdominal 
section  was  performed  and  the  dilated  stomach  opened.  I  notice  the  report 
of  a  recent  case  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  ascites  was  made  and  the  abdomen 
was  opened.  The  prognosis  is  bad  in  cases  in  which  there  is  stenosis  of  the 
pylorus,  either  simple  or  cancerous. 

Treatment. — In  the  cases  due  to  atony  careful  regulation  of  the 
diet  and  proper  treatment  of  the  associated  catarrh  will  suffice  to  effect  a 
cure.  Strychnine,  ergot,  and  iron  are  recommended.  Washing  out  the 
stomach  is  of  great  service,  though  we  do  not  see  such  striking  and  imme- 
diate results  in  this  form.  In  cases  of  mechanical  obstruction  the  stomach 
should  be  emptied  and  thoroughly  washed,  either  with  warm  water  or  with 
an  antiseptic  solution.  We  accomplish  in  this  way  three  important  things: 
We  remove  the  weight,  which  helps  to  distend  the  organ;  we  remove  the 
mucus  and  the  stagnating  and  fermenting  material  which  irritates  and  in- 
flames the  stomach  and  impedes  digestion;  and  we  cleanse  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  organ  by  the  application  of  water  and  medicinal  substances. 
The  patient  can  usually  be  taught  to  wash  out  his  own  stomach,  and  in  a 
case  of  dilatation  from  simple  stricture  I  have  known  the  practice  to  be 
followed  daily  for  three  years  with  great  benefit.  The  rapid  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  stomach  is  often  remarkable,  the  vomiting  ceases,  the  food 
is  taken  readily,  and  in  many  cases  the  general  nutrition  improves  rapidly. 
As  a  rule,  once  a  day  is  sufficient,  and  it  may  be  practised  either  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  or  before  going  to  bed.  So  soon  as  the  fermentative 
processes  have  been  checked  lukewarm  water  alone  should  be  used. 

The  food  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
should  consist  of  scraped  beef,  Leube's  beef  solution,  and  tender  meats 
of  all  sorts.  Fatty  and  starchy  articles  of  diet  are  to  be  avoided.  Liquids 
should  be  taken  sparingly. 

When  the  condition  becomes  aggravated  a  resort  to  surgery  is  justifi- 
able. Here  may  be  mentioned  the  recent  statistics  of  gastric  surgery. 
Pyloric  stenosis  is  the  common  condition.  Dreydorff  has  collected  442 
cases — 188  cases  of  pylorectomy,  mortality  57.4  per  cent;  215  gastro-enter- 
ostomies,  mortality  43.3  per  cent;  pyloroplasty,  29  cases,  mortality  20.7 
per  cent.  On  an  average,  after  pylorectomy  the  patient  remained  free  from 
recurrence  for  a  little  over  a  year. 
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IV.   THE   PEPTIC   ULCER-GASTRIC  AND  DUODENAL. 

The  round,  perforating,  or  simple  ulcer  is  usually  single^  and  occurs 
in  the  stomach  and  in  the  duodenum  as  far  as  the  papilla  biliaria.  It  fol- 
lows nutritional  disturbance  in  a  limited  region  of  the  mucosa^  which  re- 
sults in  the  gradual  destruction  of  this  area  by  the  gastric  juice.  The  con- 
dition is  usually  associated  with  superacidity. 

Etiology. — Incidence  in  the  Post-mortem  Room. — ^The  statistics  of 
W.  H.  Welch  give  5  per  cent  of  ulcer,  open  or  cicatrized,  a  figure  which 
Bramwell  thinks  high  for  the  general  population  in  Great  Britain.  Others 
give  percentages  as  high  as  10.  The  scars  are  more  frequent  than  the 
open  ulcers.  Among  the  first  thousand  autopsies  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  there  were  9  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

Incidence  Clinically. — The  disease  is  much  less  common  in  some  coun- 
tries than  in  others,  and  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  It  is  certainly  less 
frequently  seen  in  Baltimore  than  in  Massachusetts  or  in  Canada.  In  nine 
years  there  were  in  my  wards  only  25  instances  with  a  diagnosis  of  ulcer. 

Sex. — Of  1,699  cases  collected  from  hospital  statistics  by  W.  H.  Welch 
and  examined  post  mortem,  40  per  cent  were  in  males  and  60  per  cent  were 
in  females. 

Age. — In  females  the  largest  number  of  cases  occurs  between  twenty 
and  thirty;  in  males  between  thirty  and  forty.  It  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  old  people.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  very  rare  in  children. 
Goodhart  reported  a  case  in  an  infant  thirty  hours  old;  indeed,  ulcers  of 
the  stomach  have  been  found  in  the  foetus  and  in  the  new-bom  shortly 
after  birth.  In  390  autopsies  at  the  Baby's  Hospital  in  New  York,  Martha 
Wollstein  found  5  cases. 

Heredity  appears  to  play  a  part  in  some  cases  (Dreschfeld). 

Occupation. — Servant  girls  seem  particularly  prone  to  the  disease.  This 
is  to  be  explained  partly  by  their  careless  habits  in  eating,  partly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  associated  anaemia.  The  special  liability  of  shoemakers,  weav- 
ers, and  tailors  to  ulcer  is  probably  connected,  as  Habershon  suggested,  with 
pressure  on  the  stomach. 

Trauma. — Ulcers  have  been  known  to  follow  a  blow  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach.  Rasmussen  holds  that  pressure  of  the  costal  margin  from 
various  causes  induces  ansemia  and  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  par- 
ticularly in  the  region  of  the  smaller  curvature. 

Associated  Diseases. — Ansemia  and  chlorosis  predispose  strongly  to  gas- 
tric ulcer,  particularly  in  women  and  in  association  with  menstrual  dis- 
orders. A  very  considerable  number  of  all  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  occur  in 
chlorotic  girls.  It  has  been  found  also  in  connection  with  disease  of  the 
heart,  arterio-sclerosis,  and  disease  of  the  liver.  The  tuberculous  and  syph- 
ilitic ulcers  of  the  stomach  have  already  been  considered. 

The  duodenal  ulcer  is  less  common  than  the  gastric  ulcer,  and  occurs 
most  frequently  in  males.  The  combined  statistics  of  Krauss,  Chvost^k, 
Lebert,  and  Trier  give  171  cases  in  males  and  39  in  females.  In  9  of  my 
caaes  7  were  in  males  and  2  in  females;  one  of  these  was  in  a  lad  of  twelye. 
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It  has  been  found  in  association  with  tuberculosis^  and  may  follow  large 
superficial  bums.  Perry  and  Shaw  found  it  five  times  in  149  autopsies  in 
cases  of  bums. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Though  usually  single,  the  ulcers  may  be  mul- 
tiple. In  none  of  my  cases  were  there  more  than  five,  but  there  is  an  in- 
stance on  record  of  thirty-four.  The  ulcer  is  situated  most  commonly  on 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pyloric  portion  at  or  near  the  lesser  curvature.  It 
is  not  nearly  so  frequent  on  the  anterior  ^all.  Of  793  cases  collected  by 
Welch  from  hospital  statistics,  288  were  on  the  lesser  curvature,  235  on 
the  posterior  wall,  95  at  the  pyloms,  69  on  the  anterior  wall,  50  at  the 
cardia,  29  at  the  fundus,  27  on  the  greater  curvature.  The  duodenal  ulcer 
is  usually  situated  just  outside  the  ring  in  the  first  portion  of  the  gut. 

Acute  and  chronic  forms  of  gastric  ulcer  may  be  described.  The  former 
is  usually  small,  punched  out,  the  edges  clean-cut,  the  floor  smooth,  and 
the  peritoneal  surface  not  thickened.  The  chronic  ulcer  is  of  larger  size, 
the  margins  are  no  longer  sharp,  the  edges  are  indurated,  and  the  border 
is  sinuous.  The  gastric  ulcer  sometimes  reaches  an  enormous  size.  The 
largest  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  is  one  reported  by  Peabody,  which 
measured  19  by  10  cm.  and  involved  all  of  the  lesser  curvature  and  spread 
over  a  large  part  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls.  The  sides  are  often 
terraced.  The  floor  is  formed  either  by  the  submucosa,  by  the  muscular 
layers,  or,  not  infrequently,  by  the  neighboring  organs,  to  which  the  stom- 
ach has  become  attached.  In  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  if  the  mucosa  is 
alone  involved,  the  granulation  tissue  develops  from  the  edges  and  the 
floor  and  the  newly  formed  tissue  gradually  contracts  and  unites  the  mar- 
gins, leaving  a  smooth  scar.  In  larger  ulcers  which  have  become  deep  and 
involved  the  muscular  coat  the  cicatricial  contraction  may  cause  serious 
changes,  the  most  important  of  which  is  narrowing  of  the  pyloric  orifice 
and  consequent  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  In  the  case  of  a  girdle  ulcer, 
hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach  may  be  produced.  It  is  probable 
that  large  ulcers  persist  for  years  without  any  attempt  at  healing. 

Among  the  more  serious  changes  which  may  proceed  in  an  ulcer  are 
the  following: 

Perforation. — Fortunately,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  adhesions  form 
between  the  stomach  and  adjacent  organs,  particularly  with  the  pancreas, 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  the  omental  tissues.  On  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach  adhesions  do  not  so  readily  form,  hence  the  great  danger 
of  the  ulcer  in  this  situation,  which  more  readily  perforates  and  excites  a 
diffuse  and  fatal  peritonitis.  On  the  posterior  wall  the  ulcer  penetrates 
directly  into  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity,  in  which  case  it  may  produce  an 
air-containing  abscess  with  the  symptoms  of  the  condition  known  as  sub- 
phrenic pyo-pneumothorax.  In  rare  instances  adhesions  and  a  gastro- 
cutaneous  fistula  form,  usually  in  the  umbilical  region.  Fistulous  com- 
munication with  the  colon  may  also  occur,  or  a  gastro-duodenal  fistula. 
The  pericardium  may  be  perforated,  and  even  the  left  ventricle.  Perfora- 
tion into  the  pleura  may  also  occur.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  general  em- 
physema of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  occasionally  follows  perforation  of  a 

gastric  ulcer. 
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Erosion  of  Blood-vessels. — ^The  hapmorrhage  may  occur  in  the  acutely 
formed  ulcer  or  in  the  ulceration  which  takes  place  at  the  base  of  the  chronic 
form;  it  is  in  the  latter  condition  that  the  bleeding  is  most  common.  Ulcers 
on  the  posterior  wall  may  erode  the  splenic  artery,  but  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently the  bleeding  proceeds  from  the  artery  of  the  lesser  curve.  In  the 
case  of  duodenal  ulcer  the  pancreatico-duodenal  artery  may  be  eroded  or 
(as  in  one  of  my  cases)  fatal  haemorrhage  may  result  from  the  opening  of 
the  hepatic  artery,  or  more  rarely  the  portal  vein.  Interesting  changes  occur 
in  the  vessels.  Embolism  of  the  artery  supplying  the  ulcerated  region  has 
been  met  with  in  several  cases;  in  others  diffuse  endarteritis.  Small 
aneurisms  have  been  found  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcers  by  Douglas  Powell, 
Welch,  and  others. 

Cicatrization, — Superficial  ulcers  often  heal  without  leaving  any  seri- 
ous damage.  Stenosis  of  the  pyloric  orifice  not  infrequently  follows  the 
healing  of  an  ulcer  in  its  neighborhood.  In  other  instances  the  large  an- 
nular ulcer  may  cause  in  its  cicatrization  an  hour-glass  contraction  of  the 
stomach.  The  adhesion  of  the  ulcer  to  neighboring  parts  may  subsequently 
be  the  cause  of  much  pain.  The  parts  of  the  mucosa  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  ulcer  frequently  show  signs  of  chronic  gastritis. 

The  origin  of  the  peptic  ulcer  is  still  obscure.  Ulcers  have  been  pro- 
duced in  animals  in  many  ways,  both  by  artificial  emboli  and  by  direct 
chemical  and  mechanical  irritants  applied  to  the  mucosa.  The  ulcers  thus 
produced  heal  with  great  rapidity  unless  the  animals  have  been  rendered 
anaemic  by  repeated  abstraction  of  blood.  Virchow's  view  that  the  process 
may  result  from  plugging  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  part,  either  by  an 
emi)olus  or  by  a  thrombus,  and  that  the  infarct  so  produced  is  destroyed  by 
the  gastric  juice,  has  gained  general  acceptance.  It  is  in  conformity  with 
Pavy's  well-known  experiments  and  with  the  anatomical  facts  already  men- 
tioned, particularly  with  the  funnel-like  shape  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  actual 
demonstration,  in  some  cases,  of  the  plugged  vessels;  but  this  view  scarcely 
meets  all  the  cases,  in  many  of  which  the  etiology  is  still  obscure.  Mere 
mechanical  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane  is,  however,  in  most  cases,  in- 
sufficient cause  for  an  ulcer,  for  normally  the  stomach  is  perfectly  able 
to  withstand  such  insults.  Ewald  concludes  that  certain  predisposing 
causes  play  an  im])ortant  role  in  its  development.  He  points  to  its  fre- 
quency in  conditions  of  amenorrhcpa,  chlorosis,  anaemia  after  confinements, 
etc.,  where  one  may  assume  that  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  not  wholly 
normal,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  this  affection 
there  is  a  siiporacidity  of  the  gastric  juice.  One  or  both  of  these  predis- 
]»osin^  factors  scorn  to  l)o  jircsont  in  most  cases,  and  it  has  been  recently 
phown  that  in  the  various  ana^mijc  there  is  an  appreciable  diminution  in 
the  normal  alkalinity  of  the  l)lood,  a  fact  which  tends  to  explain  one  of 
the  ])rcdis])osin<r  causes  in  these  affections,  and  which  is  in  accord  with  the 
*'  alkalescence  theory  "  of  C'ohnheini.  Of  late  the  view  has  been  advanced, 
])artioular]y  by  Letulle  and  hy  Sydney  ^fartin,  that  the  ulceration  is  due 
to  a  bacterial  necrosis  of  the  gastric  mucosa,  and  the  latter  suggests  that  the 
fre(juency  of  the  ulcer  at  the  pyloric  region  is  associated  with  the  absence 
of  the  glands  at  this  part,  which  form  the  hydrochloric  acid.     The  duo- 
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denal  ulcer  has  an  identical  origin,  but  a  few  cases  of  acute  ulcer,  as 
already  mentioned,  have  a  curious  relation  with  superficial  burns.  Bar- 
deen's  researches  upon  the  necroses  in  the  viscera  following  extensive  burns 
throw  an  important  light  upon  these  cases,  showing  especially  how  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  implicated  in  the  toxic  effects.  In 
one  of  my  cases  there  was  an  ulcer  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  duodenum, 
1.5  cm.  in  diameter,  with  overlapping  edges,  and  not  far  from  it  was  a 
cyst-like  cavity  in  the  submucosa  associated  with  Brunner's  glands,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  open  ulcer,  with  undermined  edges,  resulted  from  the 
rupture  of  one  of  these  cysts. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  may  be  met  with  accidentally,  post  mor- 
tem. The  first  6}Tnptoms  may  be  those  of  perforation.  In  other  cases  again, 
for  months  and  years,  the  patient  has  had  dyspepsia,  and  the  ulcer  may 
not  have  been  suspected  until  the  occurrence  of  a  sudden  haemorrhage. 

The  symptoms  suggestive  of  peptic  ulcer  are:  (a)  Dyspepsia,  which  may 
be  slight  and  trifling  or  of  a  most  aggravated  character.  In  a  considerable 
proportion  of  all  cases  nausea  and  vomiting  occur,  the  latter  not  for  two 
or  more  hours  after  eating.  The  vomitus  usually  contains  a  large  amount 
of  HCl. 

(h)  Hcemorrhage  is  present  in  at  least  one  half  of  all  cases.  It  may  be 
slight,  but  more  commonly  is  profuse,  and  may  be  in  such  quantities  and 
brought  up  so  quickly  that  it  is  fluid,  bright  red  in  color,  and  quite  un- 
altered. TVTien  the  blood  remains  for  some  time  in  the  stomach  and  is 
mixed  with  food  it  may  be  greatly  changed,  but  the  vomiting  of  a  large 
quantity  of  unaltered  blood  is  very  characteristic  of  ulcer.  Syncope  or  con- 
vulsions may  follow;  death  rarely  results  directly  from  the  haemorrhage.  A 
most  extreme  grade  of  anaemia  may  be  produced.  Hemiplegia  and  amau- 
rosis with  optic  atrophy  may  follow  the  profuse  haemorrhage.  In  either 
the  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer,  more  commonly  in  the  latter,  the  blood  may  be 
passed  in  the  stools  and  not  be  vomited.  This  may  occur  when  the  haem- 
orrhage is  slight,  but  also  when  it  is  profuse  enough  to  produce  collapse 
and  extreme  anaemia.  Profuse,  even  fatal,  haemorrhage  may  come  from 
small,  superficial  ulcers,  or  even  from  the  ha?morrhagic  erosions.  Prob- 
ably it  is  from  such  that  in  elderly  persons  profuse  haemorrhage  occurs 
without  previous  gastric  symptoms. 

((')  Pain  is  perhaps  the  most  constant  and  distinctive  feature  of  ulcer. 
It  varies  greatly  in  character;  it  may  be  only  a  gnawing  or  burning  sensa- 
tion, which  is  particularly  felt  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  is  relieved 
>>y  taking  food,  but  the  more  characteristic  form  comes  on  in  paroxysms 
of  the  most  intense  gastralgia,  in  which  the  pain  is  not  only  felt  in  the 
epigastrium,  but  radiates  to  the  back  and  to  the  sides.  In  many  cases  the 
two  points  of  epigastric  pain  and  dorsal  pain,  about  the  level  of  the  tenth 
dorsal  vertebra,  are  very  well  marked.  These  attacks  are  most  frequently 
induced  ])y  taking  food,  and  they  may  recur  at  a  variable  period  after  eat- 
ing, sometimes  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  at  others  as  late  as  two 
or  three  hours.  It  is  usually  stated  that  when  the  ulcer  is  near  the  cardia 
the  pain  is  apt  to  set  in  earlier,  but  there  is  no  certainty  on  this  point.  In 
some  cases  it  comes  on  in  the  early  morning  hours.      The  attacks  may 
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occur  at  intervals  with  great  intensity  for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time,  so  that 
the  patient  constantly  requires  morphia,  then  again  they  may  disappear 
entirely  for  a  prolonged  period.  In  the  attack  the  patient  is  usually  bent 
forward,  and  finds  relief  from  pressure  over  the  epigastric  region;  one 
patient  during  the  attack  would  lean  over  the  back  of  a  chair;  another 
would  lie  flat  on  the  floor,  with  a  hard  pillow  under  the  abdomen.  Pres- 
sure is,  as  a  rule,  grateful.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  posture  assumed 
during  the  attack  would  indicate  the  site  of  the  ulcer,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful. 

(d)  Tenderness  on  pressure  is  a  common  symptom  in  ulcer,  and  patients 
wear  the  waist-band  very  low.  Pressure  should  be  made  with  great  care, 
as  rupture  of  an  ulcer  is  said  to  have  been  induced  by  careless  manipulation. 

(e)  In  old  ulcers  with  thickened  bases  an  indurated  mass  can  usually  be 
felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pylorus. 

(/)  Of  general  sjrmptoms,  loss  of  weight  results  from  the  prolonged  dys- 
pepsia, but  it  rarely,  except  in  association  with  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the 
pylorus,  reaches  the  high  grade  met  with  in  cancer.  The  anctmia  may  be 
extreme,  and  in  one  case  of  duodenal  ulcer,  which  I  examined,  the  blood- 
count  was  as  low  as  700,000  per  c.  mm.  There  are  instances,  such  as  the 
one  reported  by  Pepper  and  Griffith,  in  which  the  extreme  anaemia  can  not 
be  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage.  In  a  few  cases  parotitis 
occurs.  In  one  of  my  cases  there  was  a  remarkable  pigmentation  of  the 
face  and  of  the  axillary  folds. 

{g)  Perforation. — This  occurs  in  about  6^  per  cent  of  all  cases.  The 
acute,  perforating  form  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 
The  symptoms  are  those  of  perforative  peritonitis.  Particular  attention 
must  be  given  to  this  accident  since  it  has  come  so  successfully  within  the 
sphere  of  the  surgeon.  As  already  mentioned,  perforation  may  take  place 
either  into  the  lesser  peritonaeum  or  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  in 
both  of  which  cases  operation  is  indicated;  in  rare  instances  the  ulcer  may 
perforate  the  pericardium.  This  was  the  case  in  10  of  28  cases  in  which  the 
diaphragm  was  perforated  (Pick). 

Localized,  more  frequently  subphrenic,  abscess  may  follow  perforation. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  chronic.  Only  a 
few  instances  run  a  very  acute  course.  The  following  group  of  clinical 
forms,  described  by  Welch,  indicate  the  diversity  of  this  affection: 

"  1.  Latent  ulcers,  with  entire  absence  of  symptoms,  and  revealed  as 
open  ulcers  or  as  cicatrices  at  the  autopsy. 

"  2.  Acute  perforating  ulcers.  With  or  without  a  period  of  brief  gas- 
tric disturbance,  perforation  occurs  and  causes  speedy  death. 

"  3.  Acute  haemorrhagic  form  of  gastric  ulcer.  After  a  latent  or  a 
brief  course  of  the  ulcer,  profuse  gastrorrhagia  occurs,  which  may  termi- 
nate fatally  or  may  be  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  chronic  ulcer. 

"4.  Gastralgic-dyspeptic  form.  In  this,  which  is  the  most  common 
form  of  gastric  ulcer,  gastralgia,  dyspepsia,  and  vomiting  are  the  symptoms. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  symptoms  predominates  greatly  over  the  others,  so 
that  Lebert  distinguishes  separately  a  gastralgic,  a  dyspeptic,  and  a  Tomit- 
ive  variety.    Gastralgia  is  the  most  frequent  symptom. 
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"  5.  Chronic  haemorrhagic  form.  Gastrorrhagia  is  a  marked  symptom, 
and  occurs  usually  in  combination  with  the  symptoms  just  mentioned. 

"  6.  Cachectic  form.  This  usually  corresponds  only  to  the  final  stage 
of  one  of  the  preceding  forms,  but  the  cachexia  may  develop  so  rapidly 
and  become  so  marked  that  the  course  of  the  disease  closely  resembles  that 
of  gastric  cancer. 

**  7.  Recurrent  form.  In  this  the  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer  disappear, 
and  then  follow  intervals,  often  of  considerable  duration,  in  which  there 
is  apparent  cure,  but  the  symptoms  return,  especially  after  some  indiscre- 
tion in  the  mode  of  living.  This  intermittent  course  may  continue  for 
many  years.  In  these  cases  it  is  probable  either  that  fresh  ulcers  form  or 
that  the  cicatrix  of  an  old  ulcer  becomes  ulcerated. 

**  8.  Stenotic  form.  By  the  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue  in  and  around 
the  ulcer,  the  pyloric  orifice  becomes  obstructed  and  the  symptoms  of  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach  develop."  And  to  this  may  be  added  the  form  in 
which  cancer  develops,  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  course  may  be  very  protracted,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
disease  has  persisted  for  over  twenty  years.  I  have  reported  two  instances 
of  peptic  ulcer,  probably  duodenal,  in  which  well-marked  symptoms  were 
present,  in  one  case  for  eighteen,  and  in  the  other  for  twelve  years.  Both 
were  of  the  chronic  haemorrhagic  form. 

DiagnOBis. — The  recognition  of  gastric  ulcer  is  in  many  cases  easy, 
as  the  combination  of  dyspepsia,  gastralgic  attacks,  and  haematemesis  is 
very  characteristic.  Of  the  symptoms,  haemorrhage  with  the  gastralgic 
attack  is  the  most  characteristic.  The  distinctions  between  ulcer  and  can- 
cer will  be  given  later.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  offered  by  certain  cases 
of  gastralgia,  which  may  resemble  ulcer  very  closely,  as,  with  the  exception 
of  the  haemorrhage,  there  is  no  single  symptom  which  may  not  be  present. 
A  difficulty  also  results  from  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  gastralgia  is 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  and  may  exist  with  marked 
emaciation. 

The  following  points  are  of  value  in  discriminating  between  these  two 
conditions: 

(a)  In  ulcer  the  pain  is  more  definitely  connected  with  taking  food, 
though  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  in  the  duodenal  form  the  gastralgic 
attacks  may  occur  at  night  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Relief  of  pain 
after  eating  is  certainly  less  common  in  ulcer  than  in  gastralgia,  though  it 
is  a  very  uncertain  feature,  and  in  certain  cases  the  pain  in  ulcer  is  always 
relieved  by  taking  food. 

(b)  In  ulcer  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  almost  invariably  present  in  the 
intervals  between  the  attacks,  and  even  when  pain  is  absent  there  is  slight 
distress. 

(c)  Local  sensitiveness  over  a  particular  spot  in  the  epigastrium  is  sug- 
gestive of  ulcer.  External  pressure  usually  aggravates  the  pain  in  ulcer, 
and  often  relieves  it  in  gastralgia.  This  is,  however,  a  very  uncertain  fea- 
ture, as  patients  writhing  with  the  pains  of  ulcer  may  press  the  abdomen 
over  the  back  of  a  chair  or  place  a  hard  pillow  under  it. 

(d)  The  general  condition  and  history  of  the  patient  often  give  the 
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most  trustworthy  information.  The  nutrition  is  impaired  more  frequent- 
ly in  ulcer  than  in  gastralgia.  The  latter  is  common  in  neurasthenia 
with  superacidity,  and  may  be  completely  relieved  by  burnt  magnesia 
or  soda.  Pain  may  also  be  associated  in  this  class  of  cases  with  sub- 
acidity. 

(e)  On  examination  of  the  abdomen,  not  only  is  pain  on  pressure  much 
more  common  in  ulcer,  but  there  may  also  be  thickening  about  the  pylorus 
and,  in  many  cases,  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

(f)  Superacidity  and  often  supersecretion  of  the  gastric  juice  exists  with 
ulcer. 

The  gastric  crises  which  occur  in  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  particu- 
larly in  locomotor  ataxia,  may  simulate  very  closely  the  gastralgic  attacks 
of  ulcer,  and  as  they  so  often  exist  in  the  preataxic  stage  their  true  nature 
may  be  overlooked;  but  the  occurrence  of  lightning  pains,  the  ocular  symp- 
toms, and  the  absence  of  the  knee  reflex  are  indications  usually  sufficient 
to  render  the  diagnosis  clear. 

Can  the  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer  be  distinguished  clinically?  As 
already  stated,  they  originate  in  the  same  way  and  present  the  same  ana- 
tomical characters.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated during  life,  as  the  symptoms  produced  are  identical.  Bucquoy  has 
suggested  that  the  duodenal  ulcer  can  be  distinguished  by  the  following 
definite  characters:  (a)  Sudden  intestinal  haemorrhage  in  an  apparently 
healthy  person,  which  tends  to  recur  and  produce  a  profound  anaemia. 
Haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  precede  or  accompany  the  melaena. 
(b)  Pain  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  coming  on  two  or  three  hours 
after  eating,  (r)  Gastric  crises  of  extreme  violence,  during  which  the 
haemorrhage  is  more  apt  to  occur.  Certainly  the  occurrence  of  sudden 
intestinal  haemorrhage  with  gastralgic  attacks  is  extremely  suggestive  of 
duodenal  ulcer.  W.  W.  Johnston  has  reported  an  instance  in  which 
he  made  the  diagnosis  on  these  symptoms,  and  in  one  of  the  Montreal 
cases  Palmer  Howard  suggested  correctly  the  presence  of  a  duodenal 
ulcer  on  similar  grounds.  A  patient  under  my  care  who  had,  during 
eighteen  years,  frequent  attacks  of  haematemesis  with  gastralgia  had 
melsena  repeatedly  without  vomiting  blood;  but  as  a  rule  in  the  at- 
tacks the  blood  was  vomited  first,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  stools  un- 
til later.  Occasionally  this  symptom  will  be  found  an  important  aid 
in  diagnosis.  The  situation  of  the  pain  is  too  uncertain  a  factor  on 
which  to  lay  much  stress,  and  the  character  of  the  crises  is  usually 
identical. 

Gall-stone  colic  may  occasionally  simulate  the  pains  of  gastric  ulcer. 
The  sudden  onset  and  as  sudden  termination,  the  swelling  and  tenderness 
of  the  liver,  the  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder,  if  present,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  jaimdice  are  points  to  be  considered.  The  experience  of  surgeons 
has  taught  us  that  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  pains  were  regarded  as 
gastralgia  have  in  reality  been  due  to  gall-stones,  with  which,  as  is  now  well 
known,  jaundice  is  not  necessarily  connected. 

Treatment. — Post-mortem  observations  show  that  a  very  large  nnm- 
l>er  of  ulcers  heal  completely,  but  the  process  is  slow  and  tedious^  often 
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requiring  months,  or,  in  severe  cases,  years.     The  following  are  the  im- 
portant points  in  treatment: 

(a)  Absolute  rest  in  bed. 

(b)  A  carefully  and  systematically  regulated  diet.  While  theoretically 
it  is  better  to  give  the  stomach  complete  rest  by  rectal  feeding,  yet  in  prac- 
tice this  strict  limitation  is  not  found  satisfactory.  The  food  should  be 
bland,  easily  digested,  and  given  at  stated  intervals.  The  following  dietary 
will  be  found  useful:  At  8  a.  m.  give  200  cc.  of  Leube's  beef  solution;  at 
12  M.,  300  cc.  of  milk  gruel  or  peptonized  milk.  The  gruel  should  be  made 
with  ordinary  flour  or  arrowroot,  and  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk.  If  necessary  it  may  be  peptonized.  Buttermilk  is  very  well  borne 
by  these  patients.  At  4  p.  m.  the  beef  solution  again,  and  at  8  p.  m.  the 
milk  gruel  or  the  buttermilk. 

The  stomach  in  some  cases  is  so  irritable  that  the  smallest  amount  of 
food  is  not  well  borne.  In  such  cases  lavage  may  be  practised,  if  necessary, 
every  morning,  with  mildly  alkaline  water,  after  which  the  beef  solution 
is  given  and  the  feeding  supplemented  by  the  rectal  injections.  Ill  effects 
rarely  follow  the  careful  use  of  the  stomach  tube  in  gastric  ulcer.  There 
are  some  cases  which  do  well  from  the  outset  on  a  milk  diet,  given  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  3  or  4  ounces  every  two  hours.  When  milk  is  not  well  borne 
egg  albumen  may  be  substituted,  or  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  may  be  alter- 
nated with  Leube's  beef  solution.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  if  the  condition 
has  improved,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  scraped  beef  or  young  chicken, 
perfectly  fresh  sweet-bread,  and  farinaceous  puddings  made  with  milk  and 
eggs.  Local  applications,  such  as  warm  fomentations,  over  the  abdomen 
are  very  useful.  The  patient  should  be  told  that  the  treatment  will  take 
at  least  three  months,  and  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  he  should 
be  in  bed. 

(f)  Medicinal  measures  are  of  very  litle  value  in  gastric  ulcer,  and  the 
remedies  employed  do  not  probably  benefit  the  ulcer,  but  the  gastric  ca- 
tarrh. The  Carlsbad  salts  are  warmly  recommended  by  von  Ziemssen.  The 
artificial  preparation  (sulphate  of  sodium,  50;  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  6; 
chloride  of  sodium,  3)  may  be  substituted,  of  wliich  a  teaspoonful  is  taken 
every  morning.  Bismuth,  in  doses  of  30  to  60  grains  three  times  a  day, 
and  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  given,  but  they  influence  the  associated  con- 
ditions rather  than  the  ulcer. 

The  pain,  if  severe,  requires  opium.  L^^nless  the  gastralgia  is  intense 
morphia  should  not  be  given  hypodermically,  as  there  is  a  very  serious 
danger  in  these  cases  of  establishing  the  morphia  habit.  Doses  of  an 
eighth  of  a  grain,  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  bismuth,  will  allay  the 
mild  attacks,  but  the  very  severe  ones  require  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
a  quarter  or  often  half  a  grain.  Antipyrin  and  antifebrin  may  be  tried, 
but,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  ineffectual.  In  the  milder  attacks  Hoffman's  ano- 
dyne, or  20  or  30  drops  of  chloroform,  or  the  spirits  of  camphor  will  give 
relief.  Counter-irritation  over  the  stomach  with  mustard  or  cantharides  is 
often  useful. 

When  the  stomach  is  intractable,  the  patient  should  be  fed  per  rectum. 
He  will  sometimes  retain  food  which  is  passed  into  the  stomach  through  the 
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tube,  and  Leube's  beef  solution  or  milk  may  be  given  in  this  way.  Cracked 
ice,  chloroform,  oxalate  of  cerium,  bismuth,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ingluvin 
may  be  tried.  When  haemorrhage  occurs  the  patient  should  be  put  under 
the  influence  of  opium  as  rapidly  as  possible.  No  attempt  should  be  made 
to  check  the  haemorrhage  by  administering  medicines  by  the  mouth;  as 
the  profuse  bleeding  is  always  from  an  eroded  artery,  frequently  from 
one  of  considerable  size,  it  is  doubtful  if  acetate  of  lead,  tannic  and  gallic 
acids,  and  the  usual  remedies  have  the  slightest  influence.  The  essential 
point  is  to  give  rest,  which  is  best  obtained  by  opium.  Ergotin  may  be 
administered  hypodermically  in  two-grain  doses.  Nothing  should  be 
given  by  the  mouth  except  small  quantities  of  ice.  In  profuse  bleeding 
a  ligature  may  be  applied  around  a  leg,  or  a  leg  and  arm.  Not  infrequently 
the  loss  of  blood  is  so  great  that  the  patient  faints.  A  fatal  result  is  not, 
however,  very  common  from  haemorrhage.  Transfusion  may  be  necessary, 
or,  still  better,  the  subcutaneous  infusion  of  saline  solution. 

The  patients  usually  recover  rapidly  from  the  haemorrhage  and  require 
iron  in  full  doses,  which  may,  if  necessary,  be  given  hypodermically. 

Surgical  interference  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  indicated:  (a)  When 
perforation  has  taken  place.  The  statistics  collected  by  Rodman  and  by 
Robson  indicate  how  successful  this  operation  has  become.  (&)  In  very  in- 
tractable cases  which  have  resisted  all  treatment,  and  which  are  accom- 
panied by  attacks  of  very  severe  pain  and  recurring,  almost  fatal  haemor- 
rhage, the  ulcer  may  be  excised,  (c)  For  haematemesis.  A  number  of  cases 
have  now  been  successfully  operated  upon  for  the  recurring  bleeding.  The 
surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  very  severe,  profuse  haemorrhage  does 
not  always  come  from  the  large  round  ulcers,  but,  as  Dieulaf oy  has  recently 
pointed  out,  from  quite  small  erosions.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  operation 
was  performed  successfully.  Robson  (Lancet,  1901,  i)  and  Rodman  (Jr. 
Am.  Med.  Assn.,  vol.  i,  1900)  have  dealt  fully  with  the  surgical  aspects 
of  the  subject.  (For  discussion  on  the  Statistics  of  Ulcer  see  Bramwell, 
Lancet,  i,  1901.) 

V.    CANCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Etiology. — Incidence. — In  an  analysis  of  30,000  cases  of  cancer,  W, 
H.  Welch  found  the  stomach  involved  in  21.4  per  cent,  this  organ  thus 
standing  next  to  the  uterus  in  order  of  frequency.  Among  8,464  cases  ad- 
mitted to  my  wards,  there  were  150  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  There 
were  39  cases  among  the  first  1,000  autopsies  in  the  post-mortem  room  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  The  disease  is  more  common  in  some  coun- 
tries. Figures  indicate  that  cancer  of  the  stomach,  as  of  other  organs,  is 
increasing  in  frequency. 

Sex. — T.  McCrae  has  analyzed  150  cases  from  my  wards  and  found  that 
there  were  12f5  males  and  24  females.    Welch  gives  the  ratio  as  5  to  4. 

Age. — Of  our  150  cases  the  ages  were  as  follows:  Between  twenty  and 
thirty,  6;  from  thirty  to  forty,  17;  forty  to  fifty,  38;  fifty  to  sixty,  49; 
sixty  to  seventy,  36;  seventy  to  eighty,  4.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  occorred 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty.    Of  the  6  cases  occurring  under  the 
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thirtieth  year,  the  youngest  was  twenty-two.  Of  the  large  number  of  cases 
analyzed  by  Welch,  three  fourths  occurred  between  the  fortieth  and  seven- 
tieth years.  Congenital  cancer  of  the  stomach  has  been  described,  and 
cases  have  been  met  with  in  children. 

Race, — Among  our  150  cases,  131  were  white;  19  were  negroes. 

Heredity, — Of  the  150  cases  in  only  11  was  there  a  positive  history  of 
cancer  in  the  family.  In  some  families,  as  the  Bonapartes^  the  disease  seems 
to  prevail.  In  our  series  a  very  much  larger  number — 38 — had  a  family 
history  of  tuberculosis. 

Previous  Diseases,  Habits,  etc. — A  history  of  dyspepsia  was  present  in 
only  33  cases;  of  these,  17  had  had  attacks  at  intervals,  11  had  had  chronic 
stomach  trouble,  and  5  had  had  dyspepsia  for  one  or  two  years  before  the 
symptoms  of  cancer  developed.  Napoleon,  discussing  this  interesting  point 
with  his  physician  Autommarchi,  said  that  he  had  always  had  a  stomach 
of  iron  and  felt  no  inconvenience  until  the  onset  of  what  proved  to  be 
his  fatal  illness. 

Alcohol. — Seventy-seven  of  our  patients  had  used  it  regularly,  65  of 
these  moderately  (?),  8  excessively.  Trauma. — Only  one  case  gave  a  posi- 
tive history.  In  a  recent  case  the  cancer  developed  rapidly  after  a  blow  on 
the  stomach,  and  the  patient  lost  sixty  pounds  in  weight  in  three  months. 
Oastric  Ulcer. — Four  cases  gave  a  history  pointing  to  ulcer,  but  there  was 
no  instance  of  ulcus  carcinomatosum  among  the  autopsies. 

Mental  worry  and  strain  were  given  occasionally  as  causes  of  the  illness. 

Morbid  ibiatomy. — The  most  common  varieties  of  gastric  cancer 
are  the  cylindrical-celled  adeno-carcinoma  and  the  encephaloid  or  medul- 
lary carcinoma;  next  in  frequency  is  scirrhous,  and  then  colloid  cancer. 
With  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  Welch  analyzed  1,300  cases, 
in  which  the  distribution  was  as  follows:  Pyloric  region,  791;  lesser  curva- 
ture, 148;  cardia,  104;  posterior  wall,  68;  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the 
stomach,  61;  multiple  tumors,  45;  greater  curvature,  34;  anterior  wall,  30; 
fundus,  19. 

The  medullary  cancer  occurs  in  soft  masses,  which  involve  all  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  and  usually  ulcerate  early.  The  tumor  may  form  villous 
projections  or  cauliflower-like  outgrowths.  It  is  soft,  grayish  white  in 
color,  and  contains  much  blood.  Microscopically  it  shows  a  scanty  stroma, 
enclosing  alveoli  which  contain  irregular  polyhedral  and  cylindrical  cells. 
The  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  may  also  form  large  irregular  masses, 
but  the  consistence  is  usually  firmer,  particularly  at  the  edges  of  the  can- 
cerous ulcers.  Microscopically  the  section  shows  elongated  tubular  spaces 
filled  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  the  intervening  stroma  is  abundant. 
Cysts  are  not  uncommon  in  this  form.  The  scirrhous  variety  is  character- 
ized by  great  hardness,  due  to  the  abundance  of  the  stroma  and  the  limited 
amount  of  alveolar  structures.  It  is  seen  most  frequently  at  the  pylorus^ 
where  it  is  a  common  cause  of  stenosis.  It  may  be  combined  with  the 
medullary  form.  It  may  be  diffuse,  involving  all  parts  of  the  organ,  and 
leading  to  a  condition  which  cannot  be  recognized  macroscopically  from 
cirrhosis.  This  form  has  also  been  seen  in  the  stomach  secondary  to  cancer 
of  the  ovaries.    The  colloid  cancer  is  peculiar  in  its  widespread  invasion 
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of  all  the  coats.  It  also  spreads  with  greater  frequency  to  the  neighboring 
parts,  and  it  occasionally  causes  extensive  secondary  growths  of  the  same 
nature  in  other  organs.  The  appearance  on  section  is  very  distinctive, 
and  even  with  the  naked  eye  large  alveoli  can  be  seen  filled  with  the  trans- 
lucent colloid  material.  The  term  alveolar  cancer  is  often  applied  to  this 
form.  Ulceration  is  not  constantly  present,  and  there  are  instances  in 
which,  with  most  extensive  disease,  digestion  has  been  but  slightly  dis- 
turbed. There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Warren  Museum,  at  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  of  the  most  widespread  colloid  cancer,  in  which  the  stomach 
contained  after  death  large  pieces  of  undigested  beef-steak. 

Secondary  Cancer  of  the  Stomach, — Of  37  cases  collected  by  Welch,  17 
were  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  breast.  Among  the  first  1,000  autopsies 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  3  cases  of  secondary  cancer. 

Changes  in  the  Stomach. — Cancer  at  the  cardia  is  usually  associated  with 
wasting  of  the  organ  and  reduction  in  its  size.  The  oesophagus  above  the 
obstruction  may  be  greatly  dilated.  On  the  other  hand,  annular  cancer 
at  the  pylorus  causes  stenosis  with  great  dilatation  of  the  organ.  In  a  few 
rare  instances  the  pylorus  has  been  extremely  narrowed  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  stomach.  In  diffuse  scirrhous  cancer  the  stomach 
may  be  very  greatly  thickened  and  contracted.  It  may  be  displaced  or 
altered  in  shape  by  the  weight  of  the  tumor,  particularly  in  cancer  of  the 
pylorus;  in  such  cases  it  has  been  found  in  every  region  of  the  abdomen,  and 
even  in  the  true  pelvis.  The  mobility  of  the  tumors  is  at  times  extraordi- 
nary and  very  deceptive,  and  they  may  be  pushed  into  the  right  hypoehon- 
drium  or  into  the  splenic  region,  entirely  beneath  the  ribs.  Adhesions  very 
frequently  occur,  particularly  to  the  colon,  the  liver,  and  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall. 

Secondary  cancerous  growths  in  other  organs  are  very  frequent,  as 
shown  by  the  following  analysis  by  Welch  of  1,574  cases:  Metastasis  oc- 
curred in  the  lymphatic  glands  in  551;  in  the  liver  in  475;  in  the  peri- 
tonaeum, omentum,  and  intestine  in  357;  in  the  pancreas  in  122;  in  the 
pleura  and  lung  in  98;  in  the  spleen  in  26;  in  the  brain  and  meninges  in 
9;  in  other  ])arts  in  92.  The  lymph-glands  affected  are  usually  those  of 
the  abdomen,  but  the  cervical  and  inguinal  glands  are  not  infrequently 
attacked,  and  give  an  important  clue  in  diagnosis.  Secondary  metastatic 
growths  occur  subcutaneously,  either  at  the  navel  or  beneath  the  skin  in 
the  vicinity,  and  are  of  great  value  in  diagnosis.  In  one  instance  a  patient 
with  jaundice,  which  had  developed  somewhat  suddenly  and  was  believed  to 
be  catarrhal,  presented  no  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  tumor  of  the 
stomach,  but  a  nodular  body  appeared  at  the  navel,  which  on  removal 
proved  to  be  typical  scirrhus.  A  second  case  in  the  ward  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  obscure  doubtful  tumor  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  developed 
a  painful  nodular  subcutaneous  growth  midway  between  the  navel  and  the 
left  margin  of  the  ribs. 

Perforation. — ^In  the  extensive  ulceration  which  occurs  perforation  of 
the  stomach  is  not  uncommon.  It  occurred  into  the  peritonaeum  in  17  of 
the  507  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  collected  by  Brinton.  In  our  series 
perforation  is  recorded  in  4  cases.    When  adhesions  form,  the  most  extenmye 
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destruction  of  the  walls  may  take  place  without  perforation  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  In  one  instance  which  came  under  my  observation  a  large 
portion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  lay  within  the  stomach.  Occasionally 
a  gastro-cutaneous  fistula  is  established.  Perforation  may  occur  into  the 
colon,  the  small  bowel,  the  pleura,  the  lung,  or  into  the  pericardium. 

SyxnptomB. — Latent  Carcinoma. — The  cases  are  not  very  infrequent. 
There  may  be  no  symptoms  pointing  to  the  stomach,  and  the  tumor  may 
be  discovered  accidentally  after  death.  In  a  second  group  the  symptoms 
of  carcinoma  are  present,  not  of  the  stomach,  but  of  the  liver  or  some  other 
organ,  or  there  are  subcutaneous  nodules,  or,  as  in  one  of  our  cases,  second- 
ary masses  on  the  ribs  and  vertebrae.  In  a  third  group,  seen  pari;icularly  in 
elderly  persons  in  institutions,  there  is  gradual  asthenia,  without  nausea, 
vomiting,  or  other  local  symptoms. 

Features  of  Onset, — Of  the  150  cases  in  our  series,  48  complained  of 
pain,  44  of  dyspepsia,  21  of  vomiting,  13  of  loss  in  weight,  3  of  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  1  of  tumor.  In  7  the  features  of  onset  suggested  pernicious 
anaemia.    In  37  cases  there  was  a  history  of  sudden  onset. 

General  Symptoms. — Loss  of  Weight, — Progressive  emaciation  is  one 
of  the  most  constant  features  of  the  disease.  In  79  of  our  cases  in  which 
exact  figures  were  taken:  To  30  pounds,  32  cases;  30  to  50  pounds,  36  cases; 
50  to  60  pounds,  5  cases;  60  to  70  pounds,  4;  over  70  pounds,  1;  100 
pounds,  a  case  of  cancer  at  the  cardiac  end  with  obstruction  to  swallowing. 
The  loss  in  weight  is  not  always  progressive.  We  see  increase  in  weight 
under  three  conditions:  (o)  Proper  dieting,  with  treatment  of  the  associated 
catarrh  of  the  stomach;  (b)  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus  after  relief  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  organ  by  lavage,  etc.;  (c)  after  a  profound  mental  impres- 
sion. I  have  known  a  gain  of  ten  pounds  to  follow  the  visit  of  an  optimistic 
consultant.  In  Keen  and  D.  D.  Stewart's  case  there  was  a  gain  of  seventy 
pounds  after  an  exploratory  operation! 

Loss  in  strength  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  loss  in  weight.  One  sees 
sometimes  remarkable  vigor  almost  to  the  close,  but  this  is  exceptional. 

Ancpmia  is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases,  and  with  the  emaci- 
ation gives  the  picture  of  cachexia.  There  is  often  a  yellow  or  lemon  tint 
of  the  skin.  In  59  cases  careful  blood-counts  were  made,  in  3  the  red  cor- 
puscles were  above  6,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre.  This  occurs  in  the 
concentrated  condition  of  the  blood  in  certain  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus 
with  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  The  average  count  in  the  59  cases  was 
3,712,186  per  cubic  millimetre.  In  only  8  cases  was  the  count  below  2,000,- 
000,  and  in  none  below  1,000,000.  The  average  of  the  haemoglobin  was 
44.9  per  cent.  In  only  9  was  it  below  30  per  cent.  In  62  cases  in  which 
the  leucocytes  were  counted  there  were  only  18  cases  in  which  they  were 
above  12,000  per  cubic  millimetre;  in  only  3  cases  were  they  above  20,000. 
As  mentioned,  there  were  7  cases  in  which  the  features  of  onset  suggested 
a  primary  anaemia.     To  this  question  we  shall  return  under  diagnosis. 

Among  other  general  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  fever.  Of  our  150 
oases,  74  showed  some  fever.  In  only  13  of  these  was  the  temperature 
above  101®.  In  2  it  was  above  103**.  Fifteen  presented  fairly  constant 
elevation  of  temperature.    Eight  presented  sudden  rises.    Two  cases  had 
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chill,  with  elevation  to  103®  and  104®.  Chills  may  be  associated  with  sup- 
puration at  the  base  of  the  cancer. 

Urine. — There  may  be  no  changes  throughout;  in  65  of  our  cases  there 
were  no  alterations,  in  36  albumin  was  found,  and  in  34  albumin  with  tube- 
casts.  Glycosuria,  peptonuria,  and  acetonuria  have  been  described.  Indiean 
is  commctn. 

(Edema. — Swelling  of  the  ankles  is  of  frequent  occurrence  toward  the 
close.  In  some  cases  there  is  even  early  a  general  anasarca,  usually  in  com- 
bination with  extreme  anaemia.    The  cancer  is  usually  overlooked. 

The  howeh  are  often  constipated.  In  only  12  cases  in  our  series  was 
diarrhoea  present.  In  2  cases  blood  was  passed  per  rectum.  There  are  no 
special  cardiac  symptoms;,  the  pulse  becomes  progressively  weaker.  Throm- 
bosis of  one  femoral  vein  may  occur  or,  as  in  one  of  our  cases,  widespread 
thrombosis  in  the  superficial  veins  of  the  body. 

Symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  are  rare;  consciousness 
is  often  retained  to  the  end.  Coma  may  develop — ^viz.,  similar  to  that  seen 
in  diabetes,  and  is  believed  to  be  due  to  an  acid  intoxication. 

Functional  Disturbanoes. — Anorexia,  loss  of  desire  for  food,  is  a  fre- 
quent and  valuable  symptom,  more  constant  perhaps  than  any  other. 
Nausea  is  a  striking  feature  in  many  cases;  there  is  often  a  sudden  re- 
pulsion at  the  sight  of  food.  In  exceptional  cases  the  appetite  is  retained 
throughout. 

Vomitifig  may  come  on  early,  or  only  after  the  dyspepsia  has  persisted 
for  some  time.  It  occurred  in  128  cases  in  our  series.  At  first  it  is  at  long 
intervals,  but  subsequently  it  is  more  frequent,  and  may  recur  several  times 
in  the  day.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  comes  on  in  paroxysms  and  then 
subsides;  in  other  cases,  it  sets  in  early,  persists  with  great  violence,  and 
may  cause  a  fatal  termination  within  a  few  weeks.  Vomiting  is  more  fre- 
quent when  the  cancer  involves  the  orifices,  particularly  the  pylorus,  in 
which  case  it  is  usually  delayed  for  an  hour  or  more  after  taking  the  food. 
When  the  cardiac  orifice  is  involved  it  may  follow  at  a  shorter  interval- 
Extensive  disease  of  the  fundus  or  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  wall  may 
be  present  without  the  occurrence  of  vomiting.  The  food  is  sometimes  very 
little  changed,  even  after  it  has  remained  in  the  stomach  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

Hcemorrhage  occurred  in  36  of  our  150  cases;  in  32  the  blood  was  dark 
and  altered,  in  3  it  was  bright  red.  In  2  cases  vomiting  of  blood  was  the 
first  symptom.  The  bleeding  is  rarely  profuse;  more  commonly  there  is 
slight  oozing,  and  the  blood  is  mixed  with,  or  altered  by  the  secretions, 
and,  when  vomited,  the  material  is  dark  brown  or  black,  the  so-called 
"  coffee-ground  "  vomit.  The  blood  can  be  recognized  by  the  microscope  as 
shadows  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and  irregular  masses  of  altered  blood 
pigment.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  spectroscope  may  be  employed  or  hsemin 
cr}^stals  obtained. 

Pain,  an  early  and  important  sjnnptom,  was  present  in  130  of  our  cases. 
It  is  very  variable  in  situation,  and  while  most  common  in  the  epigastrium, 
it  may  be  referred  to  the  shoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  The  pain  is 
described  as  dragging,  burning,  or  gnawing  in  character,  and  very  rarely 
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occurs  in  severe  paroxysms  of  gastralgia,  as  in  gastric  ulcer.  As  a  rule,  the 
pain  is  aggravated  by  taking  food.  There  is  usually  marked  tenderness  on 
pressure  in  the  epigastric  region.  The  areas  of  skin  tenderness  are  referred, 
as  Head  has  shown,  to  the  region  between  the  nipple  and  the  umbilicus 
in  front  and  behind  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  thoracic  spine. 

Examination  of  the  Stomach  Contents. — The  vomitus  in  suspected  cases 
should  be  carefully  studied,  particularly  as  to  quantity  and  character  of 
ingredients.  Large  amounts  brought  up  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  with 
the  appearances  already  described,  are  characteristic  of  dilatation  of  the 
stomach.  Some  of  the  material  should  be  spread  in  a  large  glass  plate  and 
any  suspicious  portions  picked  out  for  examination.  Bacteria  in  large  num- 
bers occur,  one,  the  Oppler-Boas  bacillus — ^an  unusually  long  non-mobile 
form — is  supposed  to  be  of  diagnostic  value,  and  to  be  largely  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  lactic  acid.  The  yeast  fungus  is  very  commonly  found, 
fiarcinae  less  frequently  than  in  dilatation  from  stricture.  Blood  is  a  most 
important  ingredient;  the  persistent  presence  microscopically  of  red  cor- 
puscles in  the  early  morning  washings  is  always  very  suspicious.  Later, 
when  coffee-ground  vomiting  takes  place,  the  macroscopic  evidence  is  suf- 
ficient. In  cases  of  doubt  the  spectroscope  may  be  used  or  the  test  made 
for  haemin  crystals.  Fragments  of  the  new  growth  may  be  vomited  or  may 
appear  in  the  washings.  Positive  evidence  of  cancer  may  be  obtained  from 
them. 

Examination  of  the  Test  Breakfast. — The  Ewald  test  meal,  consisting 
of  a  slice  of  stale  bread  and  a  large  cup  of  weak  tea  without  cream  or  sugar, 
is  given  at  7  a.  m.  and  withdrawn  at  8  a.  m.  The  Boas  test  meal,  consisting 
of  a  gruel  made  of  a  tablespoonful  of  oatmeal  flour  in  a  litre  of  water,  is 
used  in  the  estimation  of  lactic  acid.  As  an  outcome  of  the  enormous 
number  of  observations  made  of  late  years,  it  may  be  said  that  free  HCl 
is  absent  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Of 
94  cases  in  which  the  contents  were  examined  in  84  free  HCl  was  absent. 
In  5  undoubted  cases  the  reaction  was  good;  in  2  of  these  the  history  sug- 
gested previous  ulcer.  HCl  may  be  absent  in  chronic  gastritis  and  in 
atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucosa.  (For  a  good  discussion  of  hydrochloric-acid 
determinations  see  J.  S.  Thatcher,  Presbyterian  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.) 
The  presence  of  lactic  acid  after  Boas'  test  meal  is  regarded  as  a  valuable 
«ign.  It  is  rarely  present  in  chronic  catarrhal  conditions,  but,  as  Stockton 
and  Jones  conclude,  it  is  by  no  means  positive  evidence  of  carcinoma  ven- 
triculi. 

FhyBical  SSxamination. — (a)  Inspection, — After  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey, embracing  the  facies,  state  of  nutrition,  etc.,  particular  direction  is 
given  to  the  abdomen.  An  all-important  matter  is  to  have  the  patient  in 
a  good  light.  Fulness  in  the  epigastric  region,  inequality  in  the  infracostal 
grooves,  the  existence  of  peristalsis,  a  wide  area  of  aortic  pulsation,  the 
presence  of  subcutaneous  nodules  or  small  masses  about  the  navel,  and, 
lastly,  a  well-defined  tumor  mass — these,  together  or  singly,  may  be  seen 
on  careful  inspection.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  value  of  this 
method  of  examination.  In  62  of  the  150  cases  a  positive  tumor  could  be 
«een.    In  52  the  tumor  descended  with  inspiration;  in  36  peristalsis  was 
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visible;  in  3  cases  movements  were  visible  in  the  tumor  itself.  In  10  cases 
with  visible  peristalsis  no  tumor  was  seen,  but  could  be  felt  on  palpation. 
Inflation  with  carbonic-acid  gas  may  be  tried,  except  when  hsemorrhage 
has  been  profuse  or  the  cancer  is  very  extensive.  The  dilatation  often  ren- 
ders evident  the  peristalsis  or  may  bring  a  tumor  into  view.  The  presence 
of  subcutaneous  and  umbilical  nodules  is  sometimes  a  very  great  help.  They 
were  found  in  5  of  our  series.  Palpation, — ^In  115  cases  a  tumor  could  be 
felt;  in  48  in  the  epigastric  region,  in  25  in  the  umbilical,  in  18  in  the  left 
hypochondriac,  in  17  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  while  in  7  cases  a 
mass  descended  in  deep  inspiration  from  beneath  the  left  costal  margin. 
These  figures  illustrate  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  cases  the  tumor  is  in 
evidence.  In  rare  cases  examination  in  the  knee-elbow  position  is  of  value. 
Mobility  in  gastric  tumor  is  a  point  of  much  importance.  First,  the  change 
with  respiration,  already  referred  to;  a  mass  may  descend  3  or  4  inches 
in  deep  inspiration;  secondly,  the  communicated  pulsation  from  the  aorta, 
which  is  often  in  its  extent  suggestive;  thirdly,  the  intrinsic  movements 
in  the  hypertrophied  muscularis  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cancer.  This 
may  give  a  remarkable  character  to  the  mass,  causing  it  to  appear  and  disap- 
pear, lifting  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  epigastric  region;  and,  fourthly, 
mechanical  movements,  with  inflation,  with  change  of  posture,  or  com- 
municated with  the  hand.  Tumors  of  the  pylorus  are  the  most  movable, 
and  in  extreme  cases  can  be  displaced  to  either  hypochondrium  or  pushed 
far  down  below  the  navel  (see  illustrative  cases  in  my  Lectures  on  the  Diag- 
nosis of  Abdominal  Tumors).  Pain  on  palpation  is  common;  the  mass  is 
usually  hard,  sometimes  nodular.  Gas  can  at  times  be  felt  gurgling  through 
the  tumor  at  the  pyloric  region. 

Percussion  gives  less  important  indications — the  note  over  a  tumor  is 
rarely  flat,  more  often  a  flat  tympany.  Auscultation  may  reveal  the 
gurgling  through  the  pylorus;  sometimes  a  systolic  bruit  is  transmitted 
from  the  aoria,  and  when  a  local  peritonitis  exists  a  friction  may  be  heard. 

Complications. — Secondary  growths  are  common.  In  44  autopsies  in 
our  series  there  were  metastases  in  38;  in  29  the  lymph-glands  were  in- 
volved; in  23  the  liver,  in  11  the  peritonaeum,  in  8  the  pancreas,  in  8  the 
bowel,  in  4  the  lung,  in  3  the  pleura,  in  4  the  kidneys,  and  in  2  the  spleen. 
In  8  no  deposits  were  found. 

Perforation  may  lead  to  peritonitis,  but  in  3  of  our  4  cases  there  was 
no  general  involvement.  Cancerous  ascites  is  not  very  uncommon.  Dock 
has  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  examination  of  the  fluid  in  such 
cases  as  a  help  to  diagnosis.  The  cells  show  mitoses  and  are  very  charac- 
teristic. Secondary  cancer  of  the  liver  is  ver}'  common;  the  enlargement 
may  be  ver}"  great,  and  such  cases  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for 
primary  cancer  of  the  organ.  Involvement  of  the  lymph-fflands  may  give 
valiial)le  indications.  There  may  be  early  enlargement  of  a  gland  at  the 
posterior  l)order  of  the  left  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle;  later  adjacent 
glands  may  become  affected.  This  occurs  also  in  uterine  cancer.  Accord- 
ing to  Williams,  Trosier  was  the  first  to  describe  this  condition,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  pseudo-liporue  sus-claviculaire  of  Vemeuil. 

A  Yery  remarkable  picture  is  presented  when  the  cancer  sloughs  or  be* 
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comes  gangrenous;  the  vomitus  has  a  foul  odor,  often  of  a  penetrating  na- 
ture, to  be  perceived  throughout  the  room.  In  cases  in  which  the  ulcer 
perforates  the  colon,  the  vomiting  may  be  faecal.  I  have,  however,  met  with 
the  fjecal  odor  in  a  case  with  incessant  vomiting;  there  was  no  perforation  of 
the  colon  at  autopsy. 

Course. — While  usually  chronic  and  lasting  from  a  year  to  eighteen 
months,  acute  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  by  no  means  infrequent.  Of  the 
69  cases  in  which  we  could  determine  accurately  the  duration,  15  lasted 
under  three  months,  16  from  three  to  six  months,  14  from  six  to  twelve 
months — ^a  total  of  45  under  one  year.  Four  cases  lasted  for  two  years  or 
over.     One  case  lived  for  at  least  two  years  and  a  half. 

DiagnosiB. — In  115  of  our  150  cases  a  tumor  existed,  and  with  this 
the  recognition  is  rarely  in  doubt.  Practically  the  chief  difficulty  is  in 
those  cases  which  present  gastric  symptoms  or  anaemia,  or  both,  without 
the  presence  of  tumor.  In  the  one  a  chronic  gastritis  is  suspected;  in  the 
other  a  primary  anaemia.  In  chronic  gastritis  the  history  of  long-standing 
dyspepsia,  the  absence  of  cachexia,  the  absence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  test 
meal,  and  the  less  striking  blood  changes  are  the  important  points  for  con- 
sideration. The  cases  with  grave  ancemia  without  tumor  offer  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  blood-count  is  rarely  so  low  as  in  pernicious  anaemia,  a 
point  on  which  F.  P.  Henry  has  laid  special  stress.  In  only  8  of  our  59 
cases  with  careful  blood  examination  was  the  number  below  2,000,000 
per  cubic  millimetre.  The  lower  color  index,  as  in  secondary  anaemia,  the 
absence  of  megaloblasts,  and  a  leucocytosis  speak  for  cancer.  Some  lay 
stress  on  the  differential  count  of  the  leucocytes,  but  there  is  not  evidence 
enough  to  enable  us  to  speak  positively  on  this  point.  The  digestion  leuco- 
cytosis might  be  a  help  in  some  cases.  The  chemical  findings  are  of  greater 
value.  The  constant  presence  of  lactic  acid  and  the  absence  of  HCl  h^ve 
in  several  of  our  cases  suggested  the  diagnosis  of  cancer,  which  has  been 
verified  later  on  by  the  development  of  a  tumor. 

From  ulcer  of  the  stomach  malignant  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  recog- 
nized. The  ulcus  carcinomatosum  usually  presents  a  well-marked  history  of 
ulcer  for  years.  Hemmeter  has  given  a  good  account  of  this  rare  condi- 
tion in  his  recent  work  on  the  stomach.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  offered 
when  there  is  ulcer  with  tumor  due  to  cicatricial  contraction  about  the 
pylorus.  In  3  such  cases  we  mistook  the  mass  for  cancer,  and  even  at 
operation  it  may  (as  in  one  of  them)  be  impossible  to  say  whether  a  neo- 
plasm is  present.  The  persistent  hyperchlorhydria  is  the  most  important 
single  feature  of  ulcer,  and,  taken  with  the  gastralgic  attacks  and  the  ha3m- 
orrhages,  rarely  leave  doubt  as  to  the  condition. 

Nowadays,  when  exploratory'  laparotomy  may  be  advised  with  such 
safety,  the  surgeon  often  makes  the  diagnosis. 

The  practitioner  should  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  oases  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach  in  which  a  positive  diagnosis  cannot  be  reached  for  weeks 
or  months  by  any  known  means  at  our  command. 

Treatment. — The  disease  is  incurable  and  palliative  measures  are 
alone  indicated.  The  diet  should  consist  of  readily  digested  substances  of 
all  sorts.     Many  patients  do  best  on  milk  alone.     Washing  out  of  the 
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stomach,  which  may  be  done  with  a  soft  tube  without  any  risk,  is  particu- 
larly advantageous  when  there  is  obstruction  at  the  pylorus,  and  is  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  combating  the  vomiting.  The  excessive 
fermentation  is  also  best  treated  by  lavage.  When  the  pain  becomes  se- 
vere, particularly  if  it  disturbs  the  rest  at  night,  morphia  must  be  given. 
One  eighth  of  a  grain,  combined  ^i-ith  carbonate  of  soda  (gr.  v),  bismuth 
(gr.  v-x),  usually  gives  prompt  relief,  and  the  dose  does  not  always  require 
to  be  increased.  Creasote  (I'lj-ij)  and  carbolic  acid  are  very  useful.  The 
bleeding  in  gastric  cancer  is  rarely  amenable  to  treatment.  Operative 
measures  have  been  advised  and  practised,  and  in  exceptional  instances 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  limited  cancer  or  even  the  entire  organ  has 
been  resected. 

Other  Forms  of  Tumor. — Non-cancerous  tumors  of  the  stomach  rarely 
cause  inconvenience.  Polypi  (polyadenomata)  are  common  and  they  may 
be  numerous;  as  many  as  150  have  been  reported  in  one  case.  There  is  a 
form  in  which  the  adenoma  exists  as  an  extensive  area  slightly  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  mucosa — polyadenome  en  nappe  of  the  French.  H.  B.  An- 
derson has  described  a  case  of  remarkable  multiple  cysts  in  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestine.  Sarcomata  are  very  rare.  Fibromata  and 
lipomata  have  been  described. 

Foreign  bodies  occasionally  produce  remarkable  tumors  of  the  stomach. 
The  most  extraordinary  is  the  hair  tumor,  of  which  there  are  16  cases  in  the 
literature.  The  cases  occur  in  hysterical  women  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  eating  their  own  hair.  A  specimen  in  the  medical  museum  of  McGill 
University  is  in  two  sections,  which  form  an  exact  mould  of  the  stomach. 
The  tumors  are  large,  very  puzzling,  and  are  usually  mistaken  for  cancer. 
Of  7  cases  operated  upon,  6  recovered;  in  9  cases  the  condition  was  found 
post  mortem  (Schulten). 


VI.  HYPERTROPHIC  STENOSIS  OF  THE  PYLORUS. 

(a)  In  Adults. — Any  one  with  a  large  post-mortem  experience  has  met 
with  instances  of  dilated  stomachs  in  connection  with  thickening  or  hyper- 
trophy of  the  pylorus,  sometimes  forming  a  tumor  large  enough  to  be  felt, 
and  suggesting  the  presence  of  a  new  growth.  Microscopically,  however, 
the  condition  is  found  to  be  very  largely  hypertrophy  of  the  muscularis  and 
submucosa  of  the  pylorus.  It  was  well  described  by  the  older  writers.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  The  condition  has  been 
fully  discussed  recently  by  Boas  (Archiv  fiir  Verdauungskrankheiten,  Bd.  4, 
I),  who  reports  two  interesting  cases  with  successful  gastro-enterostomy. 
The  question  is  whether  some  of  these  cases  may  not  really  be  congenital, 
as  there  have  been  instances  reported  in  girls  as  early  as  the  twelfth  and 
sixteenth  years. 

{b)  Congenital  Hypertrophy  of  the  Pylorus. — On  this  interesting  condi- 
tion a  closer  study  has  been  made  since  1897,  when  John  Thomson,  of 
Edinburgh,  directed  attention  to  it.  RoUeston  and  Crofton-Aikens  have 
collected  45  cases,  most  of  which  were  under  four  months  old. 
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It  has  been  regarded  as  a  congenital  gastric  spasm  (Thomson),  but 
there  is  also  hypertrophy  of  the  pylorus.  In  an  infant  under  four  months 
obstinate  vomiting,  wasting,  constipation,  and  the  presence  of  a  tumor 
suggested  the  diagnosis.  A  few  cases  have  recovered;  six  have  been  oper- 
ated on,  in  one  (Loreta^s  operation)  recovery  followed. 


VII.    HiCMORRHAGE    FROM   THE   STOMACH  {Hamaiemesis). 

Etiology. — Gastrorrhagia,  as  this  symptom  is  called,  may  result  from 
many  conditions,  local  or  general.  1.  In  local  disease:  (a)  cancer;  (6)  ulcer; 
(c)  disease  of  the  blood-vessels,  such  as  miliary  aneurisms  and  occasionally 
varicose  veins;  {d)  acute  congestion,  as  in  gastritis,  and  possibly  in  vicari- 
ous haemorrhage;  {e)  following  operations  in  the  abdomen,  particularly  when 
the  omentum  is  wounded,  erosions  of  the  gastric  mucosa  may  occur,  from 
which  haemorrhage  takes  place. 

2.  Passive  congestion  due  to  obstruction  in  the  portal  system.  This 
may  be  either  (a)  hepatic,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  thrombosis  of  the 
portal  vein,  or  pressure  upon  the  portal  vein  by  tumor,  and  secondarily  in 
cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs;  (6)  splenic.  Gastrorrhagia 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  symptom  in  enlarged  spleen,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  the  intimate  relations  which  exist  between  the  vasa  brevia  and 
the  splenic  circulation. 

3.  Toxic:  (a)  The  poisons  of  the  specific  fevers,  small-pox,  measles, 
yellow  fever;  (6)  poisons  of  unknown  origin,  as  in  acute  yellow  atrophy 
and  in  purpura;  {c)  phosphorus. 

4.  Traumatism:  (a)  Mechanical  injuries,  such  as  blows  and  wounds, 
and  occasionally  by  the  stomach-tube;  {b)  the  result  of  severe  corrosive 
poisons. 

5.  Certain  constitutional  diseases:  (a)  Haemophilia;  (6)  profound  anae- 
mias, whether  idiopathic  or  due  to  splenic  enlargements  or  to  malaria;  (c) 
cholaemia. 

6.  In  certain  nervous  affections,  particularly  hysteria,  and  occasionally 
in  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane  and  epilepsy. 

7.  The  blood  may  not  always  come  primarily  from  the  stomach.  Thus 
it  may  belong  to  the  nose  or  the  pharynx.  In  haemoptysis  some  of  the 
blood  may  find  its  way  into  the  stomach.  Again,  in  bleeding  from  the 
cesophagus  blood  may  trickle  into  the  stomach,  from  which  it  is  ejected. 
This  occurs  in  the  case  of  rupture  of  aneurism  and  of  the  oesophageal 
varices.  A  child  may  draw  blood  with  the  milk  from  the  mother's  breast 
even  in  considerable  quantities  and  then  vomit  it. 

8.  Miscellaneous  causes:  Aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  of  its  branches  may 
rupture  into  the  stomach.  There  are  instances  in  which  a  patient  has 
vomited  blood  once  without  ever  having  a  recurrence  or  without  develop- 
ing symptoms  pointing  to  disease  of  the  stomach. 

In  new-bom  infants  haematemesis  may  occur  alone  or  in  connection 
with  bleeding  from  other  mucous  membranes. 
81 
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In  medical  practice,  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  connection  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  ulcer  of  the  stomach* 
It  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  owing  to  the  greater  prevalence 
of  round  ulcer  in  the  former. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — When  death  has  occurred  from  the  hsemate- 
mesis  there  are  signs  of  intense  anaemia.  The  condition  of  the  stomach 
varies  extremely.  The  lesion  is  evident  in  cancer  and  in  ulcer  of  the  stom-^ 
ach.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  fatal  haemorrhage  may  come  from  a 
small  miliary  aneurism  communicating  with  the  surface  by  a  pin-hole  per- 
foration, or  the  bleeding  may  be  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  submucous  vein 
and  the  erosion  in  the  mucosa  may  be  small  and  readily  overlooked.  It 
may  require  a  careful  and  prolonged  search  to  avoid  overlooking  such 
lesions.  In  the  large  group  associated  with  portal  obstruction,  whether 
due  to  hepatic  or  splenic  disease,  the  mucosa  is  usually  pale,  smooth,  and 
shows  no  trace  of  any  lesion.  In  cirrhosis,  fatal  by  haemorrhage,  one  may 
sometimes  search  in  vain  for  any  focal  lesion  to  account  for  the  gastror- 
rhagia,  and  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  possible  for  even  the  most  profuse 
bleeding  to  occur  by  diapedesis.  The  stomach  may  be  distended  with  blood 
and  yet  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage  be  not  apparent  either  in  the  stomach 
or  in  the  portal  system.  In  such  cases  the  oesophagus  should  be  examined,, 
as  the  bleeding  may  come  from  that  source.  In  toxic  cases  there  are  in- 
variably haemorrhages  in  the  mucous  membrane  itself. 

Syxnptoms. — In  rare  instances  fatal  syncope  may  occur  without  any 
vomiting.  In  a  case  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  woman  had  fallen  over  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes,  the  stomach  contained  between  three  and  four 
pounds  of  blood.  The  suddien  profuse  bleedings  rapidly  lead  to  profound 
anaemia.  When  due  to  ulcer  or  cirrhosis  the  bleeding  usually  recurs  for 
several  days.  Fatal  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  is  met  with  in  ulcer, 
cirrhosis,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  in  instances  in  which  an  aneurism 
ruptures  into  the  stomach  or  oesophagus.  Gastrorrhagia  may  occur  in 
splenic  anaemia  or  in  leukaemia  before  the  condition  has  aroused  the  at- 
tention of  friends  or  physician. 

The  vomited  blood  may  be  fluid  or  clotted;  it  is  usually  dark  in  color, 
but  in  the  basin  the  outer  part  rapidly  becomes  red  from  the  action  of  the 
air.  The  longer  blood  remains  in  the  stomach  the  more  altered  is  it  when 
ejected. 

The  amount  of  blood  lost  is  very  variable,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day 
the  patient  may  bring  up  three  or  four  pounds,  or  even  more.  In  a  case 
under  the  care  of  George  Ross,  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  the  pa- 
tient lost  during  seven  days  ten  pounds,  by  measurement,  of  blood.  The 
usual  symptoms  of  anaemia  develop  rapidly,  and  there  may  be  slight  fever, 
and  subsequently  oedema  may  occur.  Sjmcope,  convulsions,  and  occasion- 
ally hemiplegia  occur  after  very  profuse  haemorrhage.  An  interesting  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  gastro-intestinal  haemorrhage  is  the  development 
of  amaurosis,  the  mode  of  production  of  which  is  still  under  discussion. 

DiagnosiB. — In  a  majority  of  instances  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  blood.  Occasionally  it  is  difficult,  particularly  if  the  case 
has  not  been  seen  during  the  attack.    Examination  of  the  vomit  readily 
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detennines  whether  blood  is  present  or  not.  The  materials  vomited  may 
be  stained  by  wine,  the  juice  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  or  cranberries, 
which  give  a  color  very  closely  resembling  that  of  fresh  blood,  while  iron 
and  bismuth  and  bile  may  produce  the  blackish  color  of  altered  blood.  In 
such  cases  the  microscope  will  show  clearly  the  presence  of  the  shadowy 
outlines  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and,  if  necessary,  spectroscopic  and 
chemical  tests  may  be  applied. 

Deception  is  sometimes  practised  by  hysterical  patients,  who  swallow 
and  then  vomit  blood  or  colored  liquids.  With  a  little  care  such  cases  can 
usually  be  detected.  The  cases  must  be  excluded  in  which  the  blood  passes 
from  the  nose  or  pharynx,  or  in  which  infants  swallow  it  with  the  milk. 

There  is  not  often  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  haemoptysis  and 
hsematemesis,  though  the  coughing  and  the  vomiting  are  not  infrequently 
combined.    The  following  are  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  diagnosis: 

H^MATEMESIS.  HEMOPTYSIS. 

1.  Previous  history  points  to  gas-  1.  Cough  or  signs  of  some  pul- 
tric,  hepatic,  or  splenic  disease.  monary  or  cardiac  disease  precedes, 

in  many  cases,  the  haemorrhage. 

2.  The  blood  is  brought  up  by  2.  The  blood  is  coughed  up, 
vomiting,  prior  to  which  the  patient  and  is  usually  preceded  by  a  sensa- 
may  experience  a  feeling  of  giddiness  tion  of  tickling  in  the  throat.  If 
or  faintness.  vomiting    occurs,    it    follows    the 

coughing. 

3.  The  blood  is  usually  clotted,  3.  The  blood  is  frothy,  bright 
mixed  with  particles  of  food,  and  red  in  color,  alkaline  in  reaction, 
has  an  acid  reaction.  It  may  be  If  clotted,  rarely  in  such  large  co- 
dark,  grumous,  and  fluid.  agula,  and  muco-pus  may  be  mixed 

with  it. 

4.  Subsequent  to  the  attack  the  4.  The  cough  persists,  physical 
patient  passes  tarry  stools,  and  signs  signs  of  local  disease  in  the  chest 
of  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera  may  usually  be  detected,  and  the 
may  be  detected.  sputa  may  be  blood-stained  for  many 

days. 

Prognosis. — ^Except  in  the  case  of  rupture  of  an  aneurism  or  of  large 
veins,  haematemesis  rarely  proves  fatal.  In  my  experience  death  has  fol- 
lowed more  frequently  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  and  splenic  enlargement  than 
in  ulcer  or  cancer.  In  ulcer  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  chronic 
haemorrhagic  form  the  bleeding  may  recur  for  years.  The  treatment  of 
haematemesis  is  considered  under  gastric  ulcer. 


VIII.    NEUROSES  OF  THESTOMACH  (Nervous  Dyspepsia). 

The  studies  of  Leube,  Ewald,  Oser,  Rosenbach,  and  many  others  have 
shown  that  serious  functional  disturbances  of  the  stomach  may  occur  with- 
out any  discoverable  anatomical  basis.    The  cases  are  met  with  most  fre- 
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quently  in  those  who  have  either  inherited  a  nervous  constitution  or  who 
have  gradually,  through  indiscretions,  brought  about  a  condition  of  nervous 
prostration.  Not  infrequently,  however,  the  gastric  symptoms  stand  so  far 
in  the  foreground  that  the  general  neuropathic  character  of  the  patient 
quite  escapes  notice.  Sometimes  the  gastric  manifestations  have  appar- 
ently a  reflex  origin  depending  on  organic  disturbances  in  remote  parts  of 
the  body. 

The  nervous  derangements  of  the  stomach  may  be  divided  into  motor, 
secretory,  and  sensory  neuroses.  These  disturbances  rarely  occur  singly; 
they  are  usually  met  with  in  combined  forms.  The  clinical  picture  result- 
ing from  such  a  complex  of  gastric  neuroses  is  known  as  nervous  dyspepsia. 
There,  as  Leube  has  pointed  out,  the  sensory  disturbances  usually  play  the 
more  important  part. 

The  sufferer  from  nervous  dyspepsia  presents  a  varying  picture.  All 
grades  occur,  from  the  emaciated  skeleton-like  patient  with  anorexia 
nervosa  to  the  well-nourished,  healthy-looking,  fresh-complexioned  indi- 
vidual whose  only  complaint  is  distress  and  uneasiness  after  eating.  I  have 
followed  Eiegel's  classification  as  given  in  his  recent  exhaustive  work  on 
the  stomach. 

I.  Motor  Neuroses. — (a)  Hyperkinesis  or  Supermotility.—An  increase  in 
the  normal  motor  activity  of  the  stomach  results  in  too  early  a  discharge  of 
the  ingesta  into  the  intestine.  It  is  more  commonly  a  secondary  neurosis 
dependent  upon  superacidity  or  supersecretion  of  the  gastric  juice;  but  it 
may  occur  primarily,  possibly  from  reflex  causes.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be 
reached  only  by  means  of  the  stomach-tube.  It  gives  rise  to  no  charac- 
teristic clinical  symptoms. 

(&)  Peristaltic  Unrest, — This  condition,  as  described  by  Kiissmaul,  is 
an  extremely  common  and  distressing  symptom  in  neurasthenia.  Shortly 
after  eating  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach  are  increased,  and 
borborygmi  and  gurgling  may  be  heard,  even  at  a  distance.  The  sub- 
jective sensations  are  most  annoying,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  in  the  hyper- 
»sthetic  condition  of  the  nervous  system  the  patient  felt  normal  peristalsis, 
just  as  in  these  states  the  usual  beating  of  the  heart  may  be  perceptible 
to  him.  A  further  analogy  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  emotion  increases 
this  peristalsis.  It  may  extend  to  the  intestines,  particularly  to  the  duode- 
num, and  on  palpation  over  this  region  the  gurgling  is  most  marked.  The 
movement  may  be  anti-peristalsis,  in  which  the  wave  passes  from  right  to 
left,  a  condition  which  may  also  extend  to  the  intestines.  There  are  cases 
on  record  in  which  colored  enemata  or  even  scybala  have  been  discharged 
from  the  mouth. 

(r)  Nervous  Eructations. — In  this  condition  severe  attacks  of  noisy 
eructations,  following  one  another  often  in  rapid  succession,  occur.  When 
violent  they  last  for  hours  or  days.  At  other  times  they  occur  in  paroxysms, 
depending  often  upon  mental  excitement.  They  are  more  commonly  ob- 
served in  hysterical  women  and  neurasthenics,  but  also,  not  infrequently, 
in  children.  The  hysterical  nature  of  the  affection  is  sometimes  testified 
to  by  the  occurrence,  especially  in  children,  of  several  instances  in  one 
household. 
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The  expelled  gas  in  these  eases  is  atmospheric  air,  which  is  swallowed 
or  aspirated  from  without.  Sometimes  the  whole  process  may  be  clearly 
observed,  but  in  other  instances  the  act  of  swallowing  may  be  almost  or 
quite  imperceptible.  Bouveret  considers  the  condition  due  to  a  spasm  of 
the  pharynx  which  causes  involuntary  swallowing.  Oser  has  suggested  that 
the  air  may  enter  by  aspiration,  the  stomach  acting  like  an  elastic  rubber 
bag  which  tends  to  fill  again  after  the  air  is  expressed.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  some  instances  the  eructations  consist  of  gas  which  has  never  actually 
reached  the  stomach,  but  is  brought  up  from  the  oesophagus. 

(d)  Nervous  Vomiting. — A  condition  which  is  not  associated  with  ana- 
tomical changes  in  the  stomach  or  with  any  state  of  the  contents,  but  is  due 
to  nervous  influences  acting  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  centres 
presiding  over  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  patients  are,  as  a  rule,  women — 
usually  brunettes — ^and  the  subject  of  more  or  less  marked  hysterical  mani- 
festations. A  special  feature  of  this  form  is  the  absence  of  the  preliminary 
nausea  and  of  the  straining  efforts  of  the  ordinary  act  of  vomiting.  It  is 
rather  a  regurgitation,  and  without  visible  effort  and  without  gagging  the 
mouth  is  filled  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which  are  then  spat  out. 
It  comes  on,  as  a  rule,  after  eating,  but  may  occur  at  irregular  intervals. 
In  some  cases  the  nutrition  is  not  impaired,  a  feature  which  may  give  a 
clew  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  as  there  may  be  no  other  hysterical 
manifestation  present.  As  noted  by  Tuckwell,  it  may  occur  in  children. 
Nervous  vomiting  is  rarely  serious. 

A  type  of  vomiting  is  that  associated  with  certain  diseases  of  the  nerv- 
ous system — particularly  locomotor  ataxia — forming  part  of  the  gastric 
crises.  Leyden  has  reported  cases  of  primary  periodic  vomiting,  which  he 
regards  as  a  neurosis. 

(e)  Ruminaiion;  Merycismus. — In  this  remarkable  and  rare  condition 
the  patients  regurgitate  and  chew  the  cud  like  ruminants.  It  occurs  in 
neurasthenic  or  hysterical  persons,  epileptics,  and  idiots.  In  some  patients 
it  is  hereditary.  There  is  an  instance  in  which  a  governess  taught  it  to  two 
children.  The  habit  may  persist  for  years,  and  does  not  necessarily  impair 
the  health. 

(f)  Spasm  of  the  Cardia, — Spasmodic,  usually  painful  contraction  of  the 
circular  muscle  fibres  at  the  cardiac  orifice  may  follow  the  introduction  of 
a  sound,  hasty  eating,  or  the  taking  of  too  hot  or  too  cold  food.  It  may 
occur  in  tetanus  and  also  in  hysterical  and  neurasthenic  individuals,  espe- 
cially in  air  swallowers,  in  whom,  if  it  be  combined  with  pyloric  spasm,  it 
may  result  in  painful  gastric  distention — "  pneumatosis."  Here  the  spasm 
may  be  of  considerable  duration.  The  condition  is  rare  and  practically 
not  of  much  moment. 

(g)  Pyloric  Spasm. — This  is  usually  a  secondary  occurrence,  following 
superacidity,  supersecretion,  ulcer,  or  the  introduction  into  the  stomach 
of  irritating  substances.  The  spasm  often  causes  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
pylorus  and  increased  gastric  peristalsis.  In  cases  where  the  spasm  is  com- 
bined with  superacidity  and  supersecretion  marked  dilatation  with  atony 
may  follow;  it  is  questionable,  however,  whether  a  primary  nervous  pyloric 
spasm  ever  gives  rise  to  serious  results.    I  have  already  referred  to  John 
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Thomson's  views  of  pyloric  spasm  in  association  with  the  congenital  form 
of  hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the  pylorus. 

(h)  Atony  of  the  Stomach, — Motor  insufficiency  of  the  stomach  is  gen- 
erally due  to  injudicious  feeding,  to  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  itself, 
or  to  general  wasting  processes.  In  some  otherwise  normal  individuals  of 
neurotic  temperaments  an  atony  may,  however,  occur  which  possibly  de- 
serves to  be  classed  among  the  neuroses.  The  symptoms  are  usually  those 
of  a  moderate  dilatation,  and  are  often  associated  with  marked  sensory  dis- 
turbances— feelings  of  weight  and  pressure,  distention,  eructations,  and  so 
forth. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  diagnosis  to  rule  out  all  other  possible 
causes. 

(i)  Insufficiency  or  Incontinence  of  the  Pylorus. — This  condition  was  de- 
scribed first  by  de  Ser6  and  later  by  Ebstein.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the 
rapid  passing  of  gas  from  the  stomach  into  the  bowel  on  attempts  at  infla- 
tion of  the  former,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  bile  and  intestinal  contents 
in  the  stomach.    There  are  no  distinctive  clinical  symptoms. 

(;)  Insufficiency  of  the  Cardia, — This  condition  is  only  recognized  by 
the  occurrence  of  eructations  or  in  rumination. 

II.  Secretory  Neuroses. — (a)  Hyperacidity;  Superacidity ;  Hyper- 
chlorhydria. — Nervous  dyspepsia  with  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juic^. 
The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  secretion  of  an  abnormally  acid  gastric  juice 
at  the  time  of  digestion.  This  is  a  common  form  of  dyspepsia  in  young  and 
neurotic  individuals.  Osswald  has  pointed  out  its  remarkable  frequency 
in  chlorotic  girls.  The  symptoms  are  very  variable.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
immediately  follow  the  ingestion  of  food,  but  occur  one  to  three  hours  later, 
at  the  height  of  digestion.  There  is  a  sense  of  weight  and  pressure,  some- 
times of  burning  in  the  epigastrium,  commonly  associated  with  acid  eructa- 
tions. If  vomiting  occurs,  the  pain  is  relieved.  The  patient  is  usually  rela- 
tively well  nourished,  and  the  appetite  is  often  good,  though  the  sufferer 
may  be  afraid  to  eat  on  account  of  the  anticipated  pain.  Its  association 
with  ulcer  has  been  referred  to.    There  is  commonly  constipation. 

(b)  Supersecretion,  Intermittent  and  Continuous. — This  is  a  form  of  dys- 
pepsia which  has  been  long  recognized,  but  of  late  has  been  specially  studied 
by  Reichmann  and  others.  The  increased  flow  of  the  gastric  juice  may  be 
intermittent  or  continuous.  The  secretion  under  such  circumstances  is 
usually  superacid,  though  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  periodical  form — 
the  gastroxynsis  of  Rossbach — may  be  quite  independent  of  the  time  of 
digestion.  Great  quantities  of  highly  acid  gastric  juice  may  be  secreted 
in  a  \Qry  small  space  of  time.  Such  cases  are  rare,  and  are  especially  asso- 
ciated either  with  profound  neurasthenia  or  with  locomotor  ataxia.  The 
attack  may  last  for  several  days.  It  usually  sets  in  with  a  gnawing,  unpleas- 
ant sensation  in  the  stomach,  severe  headache,  and  shortly  after  the  patient 
vomits  a  clear,  watery  secretion  of  such  acidity  that  the  throat  is  irritated 
and  made  raw  and  sore.  As  mentioned,  the  attacks  may  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  food.  Continuous  supersecretion  is  more  common.  The  con- 
stant presence  of  fluid  in  the  stomach,  together  with  the  pyloric  spasm, 
which  commonly  results  from  the  irritation  of  the  overacid  gastric  juioe. 
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*re  followed  by  a  more  or  less  extensive  dilatation.  Digestion  of  the  starches 
is  retarded,  and  there  are  eructations  of  acid  fluid  and  gastric  distress. 
This  secretion  of  highly  acid  gastric  juice  may  continue  when  the  stomach  is 
free  from  food.  In  these  cases  pain,  burning  acid  eructations,  and  even 
vomiting,  occurring  during  the  night  and  early  in  the  morning,  are  rather 
characteristic. 

(c)  Nervous  Subacidiiy  or  Inacidity;  Achylia  Gastrica  Nervosa. — Lack  of 
the  normal  amount  of  acid  is  found  in  chronic  catarrh,  and  particularly  in 
•cancer.  As  Leube  has  shown,  a  reduction  in  the  normal  amount  of  acid 
may  exist  with  the  most  pronounced  symptoms  of  nervous  dyspepsia  and 
yet  the  stomach  will  be  free  from  food  within  the  regular  time.  A  condi- 
tion in  which  free  acid  is  absent  in  the  gastric  juice  may  occur  in  cancer, 
in  extreme  sclerosis  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  a  nervous  manifestation  of 
hysteria,  and  occasionally  of  tabes.  In  most  of  these  cases,  though  there 
be  no  free  acid,  yet  the  other  digestive  ferments — pepsin  and  the  curdling 
ferments — or  their  zymogens  are  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  gastric  juice. 
There  may,  however,  be  a  complete  absence  of  the  gastric  secretion.  To 
these  cases  Einhom  has  given  the  name  of  achylia  gastrica.  This  condition 
was  at  first  thought  to  occur  only  in  cases  of  total  atrophy  of  the  gastric 
mucosa,  but  recent  observations  have  shown  that  it  may  occur  as  a  neurosis. 
In  a  case  of  Einhom^s  the  gastric  secretions  returned  after  five  years  of  total 
nchylia  gastrica. 

The  symptoms  of  subacidity,  or  even  of  achylia  gastrica,  ysltj  greatly 
in  intensity;  they  may  be  almost  or  quite  absent  in  cases  of  advanced  atro- 
phy of  the  mucosa,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  not  marked  so  long  as  the  motor 
activity  of  the  stomach  remains  good.  If  atony,  however,  develop  and  ab- 
normal fermentative  processes  arise,  severe  gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms 
may  follow.  In  the  cases  associated  with  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  even 
though  the  food  may  be  well  taken  care  of  by  the  intestines,  there  are  very 
•commonly  grave  sensory  disturbances  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  nervous  symptoms. 

m.  Sensory  Neuroses. — (a)  Hypercesthesia. — In  this  condition  the  pa- 
tients complain  of  fulness,  pressure,  weight,  burning,  and  so  forth,  during 
digestion,  just  such  symptoms  as  accompany  a  variety  of  organic  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  and  yet  in  all  other  respects  the  gastric  functions  appear  quite 
normal.  Sometimes  these  distressing  sensations  are  present  even  when  the 
stomach  is  empty.  These  symptoms  are  usually  associated  with  other  mani- 
festations of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia.  The  pain  often  follows  particular 
articles  of  food.  An  hysterical  patient  may  apparently  suffer  excruciating 
pain  after  taking  the  smallest  amount  of  food  of  any  sort,  while  anything 
prescribed  as  a  medicine  may  be  well  borne.  In  severe  cases  the  patient 
may  be  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  starvation. 

(b)  Oastralgia;  Oastrodynia. — Severe  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  parox- 
ysmal in  character,  occur  (a)  as  a  manifestation  of  a  functional  neurosis, 
independent  of  organic  disease,  and  usually  associated  with  other  nervous 
symptoms  (it  is  this  form  which  will  here  be  described);  (6)  in  chronic 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  forming  the  so-called  gastric  crises;  and  (c) 
in  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  such  as  ulcer  or  cancer. 
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The  functional  neurosis  occurs  chiefly  in  women,  very  commonly  in  con- 
nection with  disturbed  menstrual  function  or  with  pronounced  hysterical 
symptoms.  The  affection  may  set  in  as  early  as  puberty,  but  it  is  more 
common  at  the  menopause.  Anaemic,  constipated  women  who  have  worries 
and  anxieties  at  home  are  most  prone  to  the  affection.  It  is  more  frequent 
in  brunettes  than  in  blondes.  Attacks  of  it  sometimes  occur  in  robust, 
healthy  men.  More  often  it  is  only  one  feature  in  a  condition  of  general 
neurasthenia  or  a  manifestation  of  that  fonn  of  nervous  dyspepsia  in  which 
the  gastric  juice  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted  in  excess.  I  am  very 
sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  a  gastralgia  of  purely  malarial  origin. 

The  symptoms  are  very  characteristic;  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized 
with  agonizing  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  which  pass  toward  the  back  and 
around  the  lower  ribs.  The  attack  is  usually  independent  of  the  taking 
of  food,  and  may  recur  at  definite  intervals,  a  periodicity  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  supposition  in  some  cases  that  the  affection  is  due  to  malaria. 
The  most  marked  periodicity,  however,  may  be  in  the  gastralgic  attacks  of 
ulcer.  They  frequently  come  on  at  night.  Vomiting  is  rare;  more  com- 
monly the  taking  of  food  relieves  the  pain.  To  this,  however,  there  are 
striking  exceptions.  Pressure  upon  the  epigastrium  commonly  gives  relief, 
but  deep  pressure  may  be  painful.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  separate 
the  forms,  as  some  have  done,  into  irritative  and  depressive,  as  the  cases 
insensibly  merge  into  each  other.  Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  occurrence 
of  painful  points,  but  they  are  so  common  in  neurasthenia  that  very  little 
importance  can  be  attributed  to  them. 

The  diagnosis  offers  many  difficulties.  Organic  disease  either  of  the 
stomach  or  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  the  gastric  crises  of  loco- 
motor ataxia,  must  be  excluded.  In  the  case  of  ulcer  or  cancer  this  is  not 
always  easy.  The  fact  that  the  pain  is  most  marked  when  the  stomach  is 
empty  and  is  relieved  by  the  taking  of  food  is  sometimes  regarded  as  pathog- 
nomonic of  simple  gastralgia,  but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions,  and 
in  cancer  the  pains  may  be  relieved  on  eating.  The  prolonged  intervals 
between  the  attacks  and  their  independence  of  diet  are  important  features 
in  simple  gastralgia;  but  in  many  instances  it  is  less  the  local  than  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  of  the  case  which  enable  us  to  make  the  diagnosis.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  in  gall-stone  colic  jaundice  is  frequently  absent,  and  in 
any  long-standing  case  of  gastralgia,  in  which  the  attacks  recur  at  intervals 
for  years,  the  question  of  cholelithiasis  should  be  considered. 

(c)  Anomalies  of  the  Sense  of  Hunger  and  Repletion;  Bulimia, — Ab- 
normally excessive  hunger  coming  on  often  in  paroxysmal  attacks,  which 
cause  the  patient  to  commit  extraordinary  excesses  in  eating.  This  condi- 
tion may  occur  in  diabetes  mellitus  and  sometimes  in  gastric  disorders,  par- 
ticularly those  associated  with  supersecretion.  It  is,  however,  more  com- 
monly seen  in  hysteria  and  in  psychoses.  It  may  occur  in  cerebral  tumors, 
in  Graves'  disease,  and  in  epilepsy. 

The  attacks  often  begin  suddenly  at  night,  the  patient  waking  with  a 
feeling  of  faint ness  and  pain,  and  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  food.  Some- 
times such  attacks  occur  immediately  after  a  large  meal.  The  attack  may 
be  relieved  by  a  small  amount  of  food,  while  at  other  times  enormous  quan- 
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titles  may  be  taken.  In  obstinate  cases  gastritis,  atony,  and  dilatation  fre- 
quently result  from  the  abuse  of  the  stomach. 

Akoria. — An  absence  of  the  sense  of  satiety.  This  condition  is  com- 
monly associated  with  bulimia  and  polyphagia,  but  not  always.  The  patient 
always  feels  "  empty."  There  are  usually  other  well-marked  manifestations 
of  hysteria  or  neurasthenia. 

Anorexia  Nervosa. — This  condition,  which  is  a  manifestation  of  a 
neurotic  temperament,  is  discussed  subsequently  under  the  general  head- 
ing of  Hysteria. 

Treatment  of  Neuroses  of  the  Stomach. — The  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment  of  nervous  dyspepsia  is  often  that  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  patient.  The 
possibility  that  the  symptoms  may  be  of  reflex  origin  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  A  large  proportion  of  cases  of  nervous  dyspepsia  are  dependent  upon 
mental  and  physical  exhaustion  or  worry,  and  a  vacation  or  a  change  of 
scene  will  often  accomplish  what  years  of  treatment  at  home  have  failed 
to  do.  The  manner  of  life  of  the  patient  should  be  investigated  and  a 
proper  amount  of  physical  exercise  in  the  open  air  insisted  upon.  This 
alone  will  in  some  cases  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  symp- 
toms. 

Many  cases  of  nervous  dyspepsia  with  marked  neurasthenic  or  hysterical 
symptoms  do  well  on  the  "^ir-MitrhplI  t^f'fltmpjtj  and  in  obstinate  forms 
it  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial.  The  most  striking  results  are  perhaps 
seen  in  the  case  of  anorexia  nervosa,  which  will  be  referred  to  subsequently. 
It  is  also  of  value  in  nervous  vomiting. 

In  cardiac  spasm  care  should  be  taken  to  eat  slowly,  to  avoid  swallow- 
ing too  large  morsels  or  irritating  substances.  The  methodical  introduction 
of  thick  sounds  may  be  of  value. 

The  treatment  in  atony  of  the  stomach  should  be  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  moderate  dilatation — the  administration  of  small  quantities  of  food  at 
frequent  intervals;  the  limitation  of  the  fluids,  which  should  also  be  taken 
in  small  amounts  at  a  time;  lavage.  Strychnine  in  full  doses  may  be  of 
value. 

In  the  distressing  cases  of  hyperacidity,  in  addition  to  the  treatment  of 
the  general  neurotic  condition,  alkalies  must  be  employed  either  in  the 
form  of  magnesia  or  bicarbonate  of  soda.  These  should  be  given  in  large 
doses  and  at  the  height  of  digestion.  The  burning  acid  eructations  may  be 
relieved  in  this  way.  The  diet  should  be  mainly  albuminous,  and  should 
be  administered  in  a  non-irritating  form.  Stimulating  condiments  and 
alcohol  should  be  avoided.  Starches  should  be  sparingly  allowed,  and  only 
in  most  digestible  forms.    Fats  are  fairly  well  borne. 

Limiting  the  patient  to  a  strictly  meat  diet  is  a  valuable  procedure 
in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  associated  with  hyperacidity.  The  meat  should 
be  taken  either  raw  or,  if  an  insuperable  objection  exists  to  this,  very 
slightly  cooked.  It  is  best  given  finely  minced  or  grated  on  stale  bread. 
An  ample  dietary  is  3J  ounces  (100  grammes)  of  meat,  two  medium  slices 
of  stale  bread,  and  an  ounce  (30  grammes)  of  butter.  This  may  be  taken 
three  times  a  day  with  a  glass  of  ApoUinaris  water,  soda  water,  or,  what 
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is  just  as  satisfactory,  spring  water.  The  fluid  should  not  be  taken  too  cold. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  in  the  examination  of  the  meat  to  guard  against 
tape-worm  infection,  but  suitable  instructions  on  this  point  can  be  given. 
This  is  suflBcient  for  an  adult  man,  and  many  obstinate  cases  yield  satis- 
factorily to  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  this  treatment,  after  which  time  the 
less  readily  digested  articles  of  food  may  be  gradually  added  to  the  dietary. 

In  supersecretion  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
In  the  periodical  form  it  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the  attack  begins.  The 
stomach  may  be  washed  with  alkaline  solutions  or  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  1  to  1,000,  may  be  used.  Where  this  is  impracticable  the  taking  of 
albuminous  food  may  give  relief.  One  of  my  patients  used  to  have  two 
hard-boiled  eggs  by  his  bedside,  by  the  eating  of  which  nocturnal  attacks 
were  alleviated.    Alkalies  in  large  doses  are  also  indicated. 

In  cases  of  continued  supersecretion  there  is  usually  atony  and  dilata- 
tion. The  diet  here  should  be  much  as  in  superacidity,  but  should  be 
administered  in  smaller  quantities  at  frequent  intervals.  Lavage  with 
alkaline  solutions  or  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  of  great  value.  To  relieve  pain 
large  quantities  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  magnesia  should  be  given  at  the 
height  of  digestion. 

In  subacidity  a  carefully  regulated,  easily  digestible  mixed  diet,  not  too 
rich  in  albuminoids,  is  advisable.  Bitter  tonics  before  meals  are  sometimes 
of  value.  In  achylia  gastrica  the  use  of  predigested  foods  and  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  full  doses  may  be  of  assistance. 

In  marked  hypercesthesia,  beside  the  treatment  of  the  general  condition, 
nitrate  of  silver  in  doses  of  gr.  ^-J,  taken  in  5  iij-5  i^  ^^  water  on  an  empty 
stomach,  is  advised  by  Rosenheim. 

In  some  instances  rectal  feeding  may  have  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  gastralgia,  if  very  severe,  requires  morphia,  which  is  best  admin- 
istered subcutaneously  in  combination  with  atropia.  In  the  milder  attacks 
the  combination  of  morphia  (gr.  i)  with  cocaine  and  belladonna  is  recom- 
mended by  Ewald.  The  greatest  caution  should,  however,  be  exercised  in 
these  cases  in  the  use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe.  It  is  preferable,  if  opium 
is  necessary,  to  give  it  by  the  mouth,  and  not  to  let  the  patient  know  the 
character  of  the  drug.  Chloroform,  in  from  10-  to  20-drop  doses,  or  Hoff- 
man's anodyne  will  sometimes  allay  the  severe  pains.  The  general  condi- 
tion should  receive  careful  attention,  and  in  many  cases  the  attacks  recur 
until  the  health  is  restored  by  change  of  air  with  the  prolonged  use  of 
arsenic.  If  there  is  anaemia  iron  may  be  given  freely.  Nitrate  of  silver  in 
doses  of  gr.  ^  to  ^  in  a  large  claret-glass  of  water  taken  on  an  empty  stomach 
is  useful  in  some  cases. 

There  are  forms  of  nervous  dyspepsia  occurring  in  women  who  are  often 
well  nourished  and  with  a  good  color,  yet  who  suffer — particularly  at  night 
— with  flatulency  and  abdominal  distress.  The  sleep  may  be  quiet  and  un- 
disturbed for  two  or  three  hours,  after  which  they  are  aroused  with  painful 
sensations  in  the  abdomen  and  eructations.  The  appetite  and  digestion  may 
appear  to  be  normal.  Constipation  is,  however,  usually  present.  In  many 
of  these  patients  the  condition  seems  rather  intestinal  dyspepsia,  and  the 
distress  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  gases,  the  result  of  excessive  putre- 
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faction.  The  fats,  starches^  and  sugars  should  be  restricted.  A  diastase 
ferment  is  sometimes  useful.  The  flatulency  may  be  treated  by  the  methods 
above  mentioned.  Naphthalin,  salicylate  of  bismuth,  and  salol  have  been 
recommended.  Some  of  these  cases  obtain  relief  from  thorough  irrigation 
of  the  colon  at  bedtime. 

The  treatment  of  anorexia  nervosa  is  described  subsequently. 
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I.     DISEASES    OF    THE    INTESTINES    ASSOCIATED    WITH 

DIARRHCEA. 

CATARRHAL  ENTERITIS;  DIARRHCEA. 

In  the  classification  of  catarrhal  enteritis  the  anatomical  divisions  of 
the  bowel  have  been  too  closely  followed,  and  a  duodenitis,  jejunitis,  ilei- 
tis, typhlitis,  colitis,  and  proctitis  have  been  recognized;  whereas  in  a 
majority  of  cases  the  entire  intestinal  tract,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  is 
involved,  sometimes  the  small  most  intensely,  sometimes  the  large  bowel; 
but  during  life  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  say  which  portion  is  specially 
affected. 

Etiology. — The  causes  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary.  Among 
the  causes  of  primary  catarrhal  enteritis  are:  (a)  Improper  food^  one  of 
the  most  frequent,  especially  in  children,  in  whom  it  follows  overeating, 
or  the  ingestion  of  unripe  fruit.  In  some  individuals  special  articles  of 
diet  will  always  produce  a  slight  diarrhoea,  which  may  not  be  due  to  a 
catarrh  of  the  mucosa,  but  to  increased  peristalsis  induced  by  the  offending 
material,  (b)  Various  toxic  substances.  Many  of  the  organic  poisons,  such 
as  those  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  milk  and  articles  of  food,  excite 
the  most  intense  intestinal  catarrh.  Certain  inorganic  substances,  as  arsenic 
and  mercury,  act  in  the  same  way.  (c)  Changes  in  the  weather.  A  fall  in 
the  temperature  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees,  particularly  in  the  spring 
or  autumn,  may  induce — how,  it  is  difficult  to  say — an  acute  diarrhoea.  We 
speak  of  this  as  a  catarrhal  process,  the  result  of  cold  or  of  chill.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  diarrhoeal  diseases  of  children  are  associated  in  a  very  spe- 
cial way  with  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  months,  (d)  Changes  in  the 
constitution  of _the  intestinal  secretions.  We  know  too  little  about  the 
surcus  enfertcus  to  be  able  to  speak  of  influences  induced  by  change  in  its 
quantity  or  quality.  It  has  long  been  held  that  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  bile  poured  into  the  bowel  might  excite  a  diarrhoea;  hence  the  term 
bilious  diarrhoea,  so  frequently  used  by  the  older  writers.  Possibly  there 
are  conditions  in  which  an  excessive  amount  of  bile  is  poured  into  the  intes- 
tine, increasing  the  peristalsis,  and  hurrying  on  the  contents;  but  the  oppo- 
site state,  a  scanty  secretion,  by  favoring  the  natural  fermentative  processes, 
much  more  commonly  causes  an  intestinal  catarrh.  Absence  of  the  pan- 
creatic secretion  from  the  intestine  has  been  associated  in  certain  cases  with 
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a  fatty  diarrhoea,  (e)  Nervous  influences.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  how 
mental  states  act  upon  the  bowels,  and  yet  it  is  an  old  and  trustworthy  ob- 
servation, which  every-day  experience  confirms,  that  the  mental  state  may 
profoundly  affect  the  intestinal  canal.  These  influences  should  not  prop- 
erly be  considered  under  catarrhal  processes,  as  they  result  simply  from  in- 
creased peristalsis  or  increased  secretion,  and  are  usually  described  under 
the  heading  nervous  diarrhoea.  In  children  it  frequently  follows  fright. 
It  is  common,  too,  in  adults  as  a  result  of  emotional  disturbances.  Can- 
statt  mentions  a  surgeon  who  always  before  an  important  operation  had 
watery  diarrhoea.  In  hysterical  women  it  is  seen  as  an  occasional  occur- 
rence, due  to  transient  excitement,  or  as  a  chronic,  protracted  diarrhoea, 
which  may  last  for  months  or  even  years. 

Among  the  secondary  causes  of  intestinal  catarrh  may  be  mentioned: 
(a)  Infectious  diseases.  Dysentery,  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  pyaemia,  septi- 
caemia, tuberculosis,  and  pneumonia  are  occasionally  associated  with  intes- 
tinal catarrh.  In  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  the  ulceration  is  in  part 
responsible  for  the  catarrhal  condition,  but  in  cholera  it  is  probably  a  direct 
influence  of  the  bacilli  or  of  the  toxic  materials  produced  by  them,  (b) 
The  extension  of  inflammatory  processes  from  adjacent  parts.  Thus,  in 
peritonitis,  catarrhal  swelling  and  increased  secretion  are  always  present  in 
the  mucosa.  In  cases  of  invagination,  hernia,  tuberculous  or  cancerous  ul- 
ceration, catarrhal  processes  are  common,  (c)  Circulatory  disturbances 
cause  a  catarrhal  enteritis,  usually  of  a  very  chronic  character.  This  is 
common  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  such  as  cirrhosis,  and  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  heart  and  lungs — all  conditions,  in  fact,  which  produce  engorgement 
of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  portal  vessels,  (d)  In  the  cachectic  condi- 
tions met  with  in  cancer,  profound  anaemia,  Addison's  disease,  and  Bright 's 
disease  intestinal  catarrh  may  develop,  and  may  terminate  life. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  not  al- 
ways visible,  and  in  eases  in  which,  during  life,  the  symptoms  of  intestinal 
catarrh  have  been  marked,  neither  redness,  swelling,  nor  increased  secre- 
tion— the  three  signs  usually  laid  down  as  characteristic  of  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation— may  be  present  post  mortem.  It  is  rare  to  see  the  mucous  mem- 
brane injected;  more  commonly  it  is  pale  and  covered  with  mucus.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  the  tips  of  the  valvulae  conniventes 
may  be  deeply  injected.  Even  in  extreme  grades  of  portal  obstruction  in- 
tense hyperaemia  is  not  often  seen.  The  entire  mucosa  may  be  softened  and 
infiltrated,  the  lining  epithelium  swollen,  or  even  shed,  and  appearing  as 
large  flakes  among  the  intestinal  contents.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  post-mor- 
tem change.  Tlie  hTnph  follicles  are  almost  always  swollen,  particularly 
in  children.  The  Fever's  patches  may  be  prominent  and  the  solitary  fol- 
licles in  the  large  and  small  bowel  may  stand  out  with  distinctness  and 
present  in  the  centres  little  erosions,  the  so-called  follicular  ulcers.  This 
may  be  a  striking  feature  in  the  intestine  in  all  forms  of  catarrhal  enteritis 
in  children,  quite  irrespective  of  the  intensity  of  the  diarrhfpa. 

When  the  process  is  more  chronic  the  mucosa  is  firmer,  in  some  instances 
thickened,  in  others  distinctly  thinned,  and  the  villi  and  follicles  present  a 
slaty  pigmentation. 
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Symptoms. — Acute  and  chronic  forms  may  be  recognized.  The  im- 
portant symptom  of  both  is  diarrhoea,  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
is  the  sole  indication  of  this  condition.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  diar- 
rhoea is  invariably  caused  by,  or  associated  with,  catarrhal  enteritis,  as  it 
may  be  produced  by  nervous  and  other  influences.  It  is  probable  that 
catarrh  of  the  jejunum  may  exist  without  any  diarrhoea;  indeed,  it  is  a 
very  common  circumstance  to  find  post  mortem  a  catarrhal  state  of  the 
small  bowel  in  persons  who  have  not  had  diarrhoea  during  life.  The  stools 
vary  extremely  in  character.  The  color  depends  upon  the  amount  of  bile 
with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  they  may  be  of  a  dark  or  blackish  brown, 
or  of  a  light-yellow,  or  even  of  a  grayish-white  tint.  The  consistence  is 
usually  very  thin  and  watery,  but  in  some  instances  the  stools  are  pultaceous 
like  thin  gruel.  Portions  of  undigested  food  can  often  be  seen  (lienteric 
diarrhoea),  and  flakes  of  yellowish-brown  mucus.  Microscopically  there 
are  innumerable  micro-organisms,  epithelium  and  mucous  cells,  crystals  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  occasionally  cholesterin  and  Char- 
cot's crystals. 

Pain  in  the  abdomen  is  usually  present  in  the  acute  catarrhal  enteritis, 
particularly  when  due  to  food.  It  is  of  a  colicky  character,  and  when  the 
colon  is  involved  there  may  be  tenesmus.  More  or  less  tympanites  exists, 
and  there  are  gurgling  noises  or  borborygmi,  due  to  the  rapid  passage  of 
fluid  and  gas  from  one  part  to  another.  In  the  very  acute  attacks  there 
may  be  vomiting.  Fever  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present,  but  there  may  be  a 
slight  elevation  of  one  or  two  degrees.  The  appetite  is  lost,  there  is  intense 
thirst,  and  the  tongue  is  dry  and  coated.  In  very  acute  cases,  when  the 
quantity  of  fluid  lost  is  great  and  the  pain  excessive,  there  may  be  collapse 
Sjrmptoms.  The  number  of  evacuations  varies  from  four  or  flve  to  twenty 
or  more  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  attack  lasts  for  two  or  three  days, 
or  may  be  prolonged  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Chronic  catarrh  of  the  bowels  may  follow  the  acute  form,  or  may  de- 
velop gradually  as  an  independent  affection  or  as  a  sequence  of  obstruction 
in  the  portal  circulation.  It  is  characterized  by  diarrhoea,  with  or  without 
colic.  The  dejections  vary;  when  the  small  bowel  is  chiefly  involved  the 
diarrhoea  is  of  a  lienteric  character,  and  when  the  colon  is  affected  the 
stools  are  thin  and  mixed  with  much  mucus.  A  special  form  of  mucous 
diarrhoea  will  be  subsequently  described.  The  general  nutrition  in  these 
chronic  cases  is  greatly  disturbed;  there  may  be  much  loss  of  flesh  and 
great  pallor.  The  patients  are  inclined  to  suffer  from  low  spirits,  or  hypo- 
chondriasis may  develop. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  the  large  or  small  bowel  is  chiefly  affected.  In  catarrh  of 
the  small  bowel  the  diarrhoea  is  less  marked,  the  pains  are  of  a  colicky  char- 
acter, borborygmi  are  not  so  frequent,  the  faeces  usually  contain  portions 
of  food,  and  are  more  yellowish-green  or  grayish-yellow  and  flocculent  and 
do  not  contain  much  mucus.  When  the  large  intestine  is  at  fault  there 
may  be  no  pain  whatever,  as  in  the  catarrh  of  the  large  intestine  associated 
with  tuberculosis  and  Bright' s  disease.  When  present,  the  pains  are  most 
intense  and,  if  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel  is  involved,  there  may  be 
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marked  tenesmus.  The  stools  have  a  imifonn  soupy  consistence;  they  are 
grayish  in  color  and  granular  throughout,  with  here  and  there  flakes  of 
mucus,  or  they  may  contain  very  large  quantities  of  mucus. 

There  are  no  positive  symptoms  by  which  the  diagnosis  of  duodenitis 
can  be  made.  It  is  usually  associated  with  acute  gastritis  and,  if  the  process 
extends  into  the  bile-duct,  with  jaundice.  Neither  jejunitis  nor  ileitis  can 
be  separated  from  general  intestinal  catarrh. 

ENTERITIS  IN  CHILDREN. 

We  may  recognize  three  forms:  (1)  The  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea;  (2) 
cholera  infantum;  and  (3)  acute  entero-colitis. 

General  Etiology  of  the  DiarrliOBas  of  Children.— The  dis- 
ease is  most  frequent  in  artificially  fed  children,  and  the  greatest  number 
of  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  months.  A  popular  and 
well-founded  belief  ascribes  special  danger  to  the  second  summer  of  the  in- 
fant. Infantile  diarrhoea  is  very  prevalent  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
large  cities.  It  attacks,  however,  children  with  the  most  favorable  sur- 
roundings. Two  factors  influence  the  disease,  diet  and  temperature.  An 
immense  majority  of  all  fatal  cases  are  artificially  fed.  Of  1,943  fatal  cases 
in  Holt^s  statistics,  only  three  per  cent  were  exclusively  breast  fed.  Among 
the  poor  the  bowel  complaint  in  children  begins  with  the  artificial  feeding. 
The  relation  of  temperature  to  the  prevalence  of  diarrhceal  diseases  in  chil- 
dren has  long  been  recognized.  The  mortality  curve  begins  to  rise  in 
May,  increases  in  June,  reaches  the  maximum  in  July,  and  gradually  sinks 
through  August  and  September.  The  maximum  corresponds  closely  with 
the  highest  mean  temperature;  yet  we  cannot  regard  the  heat  itself  as  the 
direct  agent,  but  only  as  one  of  several  factors.  Thus  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  June  is  only  four  or  five  degrees  lower  than  that  of  July,  and  yet 
the  mortality  is  not  more  than  one  third.  Seibert,  who  has  carefully  ana- 
lyzed the  mortality  and  the  temperature,  month  by  month,  in  New  York, 
for  ten  years,  fails  to  find  a  constant  relation  between  the  degree  of  heat 
and  the  number  of  cases  of  diarrhoea.  Neither  barometric  pressure  nor 
humidity  appears  to  have  any  influence. 

Belation  of  Bacteria. — The  healthy  faeces  of  sucklings  contain  a 
number  of  bacteria  and  micrococci,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
haderium  ladis  aerogenes  and  the  haderium  colt  commune.  The  former  is 
only  present  in  the  intestine  after  a  milk  diet,  the  milk  sugar  appearing  to 
furnish  the  materials  necessary  for  its  growth.  It  occurs  rather  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  bowel,  and  in  this  region  excites  the  fermentative 
processes  in  the  milk.  The  bacterium  coli  commune  is  found  more  abun- 
dantly in  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestine  and  in  the  colon,  and  ex- 
cites fermentative  changes  which  are  probably  associated  with  certain  phases 
of  digestion.  The  observations  of  Escherich  show  the  remarkable  simplic- 
ity of  this  bacterial  vegetation  in  the  healthy  faeces  of  milk-fed  children,  as 
these  two  organisms  alone  develop  and  are  constant.  In  infantile  diarrhcea 
the  number  of  bacteria  which  may  be  isolated  from  the  stools  is  remarkable. 
Booker  has  discriminated  forty  varieties,  the  greatest  number  of  which  were 
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found  in  the  cases  of  cholera  infantum.  The  two  constant  forms  noted 
above  do  not  disappear  in  the  diarrhoeal  stools.  No  forms  have  been  found 
to  bear  a  constant  or  specific  relation  to  the  diarrhoeal  faeces,  such  as  the 
two  above  mentioned  do  to  the  healthy  milk  faeces.  The  bacteria  of 
the  proteus  group  are  most  frequent,  and  possess  pathogenic  properties. 
All  the  varieties  develop  and  produce  important  changes  in  the  milk,  which 
have  been  dealt  with  very  fully  by  Booker  in  his  exhaustive  monograph 
(Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vi).  This  author  concludes  that  in 
the  diarrhoea  of  infants  "  not  one  specific  kind,  but  many  different  kinds 
of  bacteria  are  concerned,  and  that  their  action  is  manifested  more  in  the 
alteration  of  the  food  and  intestinal  contents  and  in  the  production  of  in- 
jurious products  than  in  a  direct  irritation  upon  the  intestinal  wslV  With 
these  agree  the  conclusions  of  Jeffries  and  Baginsky  regarding  cholera  in- 
fantum. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — We  find  most  frequently  a  catarrhal  swelling 
of  the  mucosa  of  both  small  and  large  bowel  with  enlargement  of  the  lymph 
follicles.  In  more  chronic  cases  the  latter  show  small  erosions  or  follicular 
ulcers;  more  rarely  there  is  croupous  enteritis  affecting  the  lower  part  of 
the  ileum  and  the  colon.  The  changes  in  the  other  organs  are  neither 
numerous  nor  characteristic.  Broncho-pneumonia  occurs  in  many  cases. 
The  spleen  may  be  swollen.  Brain  lesions  are  rare;  the  membranes  and 
substance  are  often  anaemic,  but  meningitis  or  thrombosis  is  very  un- 
common. 

Clinical  Forms.— Aonte  Dyspeptic  DiarrliQBa. — The  child  may  ap- 
pear in  its  usual  health,  but  has  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stools,  with- 
out fever  or  special  disturbance  except  slight  restlessness  at  night.  After 
persisting  for  a  day  or  two  the  stools  become  more  frequent  and  contain 
undigested  food  and  curds,  and  are  very  offensive.  In  other  cases  the  dis- 
ease sets  in  abruptly  with  vomiting,  griping  pains,  and  fever,  which  may  rise 
rapidly  and  reach  104°  or  105**.  There  may  be  convulsions  at  the  outset. 
The  abdomen  is  sensitive,  and  the  child  lies  with  the  legs  drawn  up.  The 
stools  consist  of  grayish  or  greenish-yellow  faeces  mixed  with  gas,  curds,  and 
portions  of  food.  In  children  over  two  years  of  age  such  attacks  not  infre- 
quently follow  eating  freely  of  unripe  fruit  or  the  drinking  of  milk  which 
has  been  tainted.  With  judicious  treatment  the  children  improve  in  a  few 
days;  but  relapses  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  the  hot  weather  the  attack 
may  be  the  starting  point  of  a  severe  entero-colitis.  In  a  debilitated  child 
a  mild  attack  may  prove  fatal.  This  dyspeptic  diarrhoea  is  distinguished 
sharply  from  cholera  infantum  by  the  character  of  the  stools,  which  never 
have  a  watery,  serous  character.  In  many  instances  this  form  precedes  the 
onset  of  the  specific  fevers,  particularly  during  the  hot  weather. 

Cholera  InfantuiIL — This  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  the  ordinary 
dyspeptic  diarrhoea  of  children,  and,  according  to  Holt,  occurs  only  in  two 
or  three  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  summer  diarrhoea.  It  prevails  in  the  hot 
weather  and  In  children  artificially  fed  or  who  have  had  previously  some 
slight  dyspeptic  derangement.  It  is  characterized  by  vomiting,  uncon- 
trollable diarrhoea,  and  collapse.  The  disease  sets  in  with  vomiting,  which 
18  incessant  and  is  excited  by  an  attempt  to  take  food  or  drink.     The  stools 
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are  profuse  and  frequent;  at  first  faecal  in  character,  brown  or  yellow  in 
color,  and  finally  thin,  serous,  and  watery.  The  stools  first  passed  are  ven- 
oflfensive;  subsequently  they  are  odorless.  The  thin,  serous  stools  are  alka- 
line. There  is  fever,  but  the  axillary  temperature  may  register  three  or 
more  degrees  below  that  of  the  rectum.  From  the  outset  there  is  marked 
prostration;  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  features  pinched,  the  fontanelle  de- 
pressed, and  the  skin  has  a  peculiar  ashy  pallor.  At  first  restless  and  ex- 
cited, the  child  subsequently  becomes  heavy,  dull,  and  listless.  The  tongue 
is  coated  at  the  onset,  but  subsequently  becomes  red  and  dry.  As  in  all 
choleraic  conditions,  the  thirst  is  insatiable;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble, 
and  toward  the  end  becomes  irregular  and  imperceptible.  Death  may 
occur  within  twenty-four  hours,  with  symptoms  of  collapse  and  great  eleva- 
tion of  the  internal  temperature.  Before  the  end  the  diarrhoea  and  vom- 
iting may  cease.  In  other  instances  the  intense  symptoms  subside,  but  the 
child  remains  torpid  and  semi-comatose  with  fingers  clutched,  and  there 
may  be  convulsions.  The  head  may  be  retracted  and  the  respirations  in- 
terrupted, irregular,  and  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type.  The  child  may  re- 
main in  this  condition  for  some  days  without  any  signs  of  improvement. 
It  was  to  this  group  of  symptoms  in  infantile  diarrhoea  that  Marshall  Hall 
gave  the  term  "  hydrencephaloid  "  or  spurious  hydrocephalus.  As  a  rule, 
no  changes  in  the  brain  or  other  organs  are  found,  and  the  condition  is  no 
doubt  caused  by  the  toxic  agents  absorbed  from  the  intestine.  A  remark- 
able condition  of  sclerema  is  described  as  a  sequel  of  cholera  infantum. 
The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  become  hard  and  firm  and  the  appear- 
ance has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  half -frozen  cadaver. 

No  constant  organism  has  been  found  in  these  cases.  Baginsky  con- 
siders the  disease  the  result  of  the  action  on  the  system  of  the  poisonous 
products  of  decomposition  encouraged  by  the  various  bacteria  present — a 
Fdulniss  disease.  The  clinical  picture  is  that  produced  by  an  acute  bac- 
terial infection,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made.  There  is  no  other  intestinal  affection  in 
children  for  which  it  can  be  mistaken.  The  constant  vomiting,  the  fre- 
quent watery  discharges,  the  collapse  symptoms,  and  the  elevated  temper- 
ature make  an  unmistakable  clinical  picture.  The  outlook  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  bad,  particularly  in  children  artificially  fed.  Hyperpvrexia,  ex- 
treme collapse,  and  incessant  vomiting  are  the  most  serious  symptoms. 

Acute  Entero-colitis. — In  this  form  the  ileum  and  colon  are  most  af- 
fected, chiefly  in  the  lymph  follicles,  hence  the  term  follicular  enteritis  or 
follicular  dysentery.  Catarrhal  ulceration  is  a  common  sequence.  It  oc- 
curs most  frequently  in  warm  weather,  in  artificially  fed  children;  but  it 
may  sot  in  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  is  the  form  of  enteritis  most 
common  as  a  secondary  complication  in  the  specific  fevers  of  childhood. 

The  attack  may  follow  the  ordinary  dyspeptic  diarrhoea.  The  temper- 
ature increases,  the  stools  change  in  character  and  contain  traces  of  blood 
and  mucus,  the  former  usually  only  in  streaks.  Tlie  faeces  are  passed  with- 
out any  pain.  The  abdomen  is  distended  and  tender  alon^  the  line  of  the 
colon.  Vomiting  may  be  present  nt  the  outset,  but  is  not  a  characteristic 
feature,  as  in  cholera  infantum.     The  diarrhoea  may  be  gradually  checked 
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and  convalescence  is  established  in  two  or  three  weeks;  in  other  instances 
the  disease  becomes  subacute,  the  fever  subsides,  but  the  diarrhoea  persists 
and  the  general  health  of  the  child  rapidly  deteriorates.  The  case  may 
drag  on  for  five  or  six  weeks,  when  improvement  gradually  occurs  or  the 
child  is  carried  off  by  a  severe  intercurrent  attack.  In  a  third  form  of 
acute  entero-colitis,  in  which  anatomically  the  lesions  are  those  already 
mentioned — namely,  an  intense  follicular  inflammation — the  symptoms  are 
of  a  more  severe  character,  and  the  affection  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  acute 
dysentery.  It  attacks  children  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  year  or  even  older. 
The  onset  is  sudden,  with  high  fever,  vomiting,  frequent  stools,  which  at 
first  contain  remnants  of  food  and  faeces  and  subsequently  much  mucus  and 
some  blood.  There  is  incessant  pain,  which  may  be  more  severe  than  in 
any  intestinal  affection  of  childhood.  The  prostration  is  very  great  and 
the  fatal  termination  may  occur  \*athin  forty-eight  hours.  More  commonly 
the  case  lasts  for  a  week  or  longer. 

The  Cksliao  Affection. — ^Under  this  heading  Gee  has  described  an  intes- 
tinal disorder,  most  commonly  met  with  in  children  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  five,  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  pale,  loose  stools,  not  un- 
like gruel  or  oatmeal  porridge.  They  are  bulky,  not  watery,  yeasty,  frothy, 
and  extremely  offensive.  The  affection  has  received  various  names,  such  as 
diarrhcea  alba  or  diarrhosa  cliylosa.  It  is  not  associated  with  tuberculous 
or  other  hereditary  disease.  It  begins  insidiously  and  there  are  progressive 
wasting,  weakness,  and  pallor.  The  belly  becomes  doughy  and  inelastic. 
There  is  often  flatulency.  Fever  is  usually  absent.  The  disease  is  linger- 
ing and  a  fatal  termination  is  common.  So  far  nothing  is  known  of  the 
pathology  of  the  disease.  Ulceration  of  the  intestines  has  been  met  with, 
but  it  is  not  constant. 

Sprue  or  Psilosis. — A  remarkable  disease  of  the  tropics,  character- 
ized by  "  a  peculiar,  inflamed,  superficially  ulcerated,  exceedingly  sensitive 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  mouth;  great  wast- 
ing and  anaemia;  pale,  copious,  and  often  loose,  frequent,  and  frothy  fer- 
menting stools;  very  generally  by  more  or  less  diarrhoea;  and  also  by  a 
marked  tendency  to  relapse  *'  (Manson). 

It  is  very  prevalent  in  India,  China,  and  Java.  Nothing  definite  is 
known  as  to  its  cause. 

When  fully  established  the  chief  83rmptoms  are  a  disturbed  condition  of 
the  bowels,  pale,  yeasty-looking  stools,  a  raw,  bare,  sore  condition  of  the 
tongue,  mouth,  and  gullet,  sometimes  with  actual  superficial  ulceration. 
With  these  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  there  are  associated  anaemia  and 
general  wasting.  It  is  very  chronic,  with  numerous  relapses.  There  are 
no  characteristic  anatomical  changes.  There  are  usually  ulcers  in  the 
colon,  and  the  French  think  it  is  a  form  of  dysentery. 

Manson  recommends  rest  and  a  milk  diet  as  curative  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases.  The  recent  monograph  by  Thin  and  the  article  by  Man- 
flon  in  Allbutt's  System  give  very  full  descriptions  of  the  disease. 
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DIPHTHERITIC  OR  CROUPOUS  ENTERITIS. 

A  croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucosa  of  the  small 
and  large  intestines  occurs  (a)  most  frequently  as  a  secondary  process  in  the 
infectious  diseases — pneumonia,  pyaemia  in  its  various  forms,  and  typhoid 
fever;  (b)  as  a  terminal  process  in  many  chronic  affections,  such  as  Bright's 
disease,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  cancer;  and  (c)  as  an  effect  of  certain  poi- 
sons— mercury,  lead,  and  arsenic. 

There  are  three  different  anatomical  pictures.  In  one  group  of  cases 
the  mucosa  presents  on  the  top  of  the  folds  a  thin  grayish-yellow  diph- 
theritic exudate  situated  upon  a  deeply  congested  base.  In  some  cases  all 
grades  may  be  seen  between  the  thinnest  film  of  superficial  necrosis  and  in- 
volvement of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucosa.  In  the  colon  similar 
transversely  arranged  areas  of  necrosis  are  seen  situated  upon  hyperaemic 
patches,  and  it  may  be  here  much  more  extensive  and  involve  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  membrane.  There  may  be  most  extensive  inflammation  without 
any  involvement  of  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  large  or  small  bowel. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  membrane  has  rather  a  croupous  character. 
It  is  grayish  white  in  color,  more  flake-like  and  extensive,  limited,  perhaps, 
to  the  caecum  or  to  a  portion  of  the  colon;  thus, in  several  cases  of  pneumonia 
I  found  this  flaky  adherent  false  membrane,  in  one  instance  forming  patches 
1  to  2  cm.  in  diameter,  which  in  form  were  not  unlike  rupia  crusts. 

In  a  third  group  the  affection  is  really  a  follicular  enteritis,  involving 
the  solitary  glands,  which  are  swollen  and  capped  with  an  area  of  diph- 
theritic necrosis  or  are  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  Follicular  ulcers  are  com- 
mon in  this  form.  The  disease  may  run  its  course  without  any  symptoms, 
and  the  condition  is  unexpectedly  met  with  post  mortem.  In  other  in- 
stances there  are  diarrhoea,  pain,  but  not  often  tenesmus  or  the  passage  of 
blood-stained  mucus.  In  the  toxic  cases  the  intestinal  symptoms  may  be 
very  marked,  but  in  the  terminal  colitis  of  the  fevers  and  of  constitutional 
affections  the  symptoms  are  often  trifling. 

The  ulcerative  colitis  of  chronic  disease  may  be  only  a  terminal  event 
in  these  diphtheritic  processes. 

PHLEGMONOUS  ENTERITIS. 
As  an  independent  affection  this  is  excessively  rare,  even  less  frequent 
than  its  counterpart  in  the  stomach.  It  is  seen  occasionally  in  connection 
with  intussusception,  strangulated  hernia,  and  chronic  obstruction.  Apart 
from  these  conditions  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  duodenum,  and  leads 
to  suppuration  in  the  submucosa  and  abscess  formation.  Except  when 
associated  with  hernia  or  intussusception  the  affection  cannot  be  diagnosed. 
The  symptoms  usually  resemble  those  of  peritonitis. 

ULCERATIVE  ENTERITIS. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  ulcers  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  typhoid 
fever,  the  following  forms  of  ulceration  occur  in  the  bowels: 

(a)  Follicular  Ulceration. — As  previously  mentioned,  this  is  met  with 
very  commonly  in  the  diarrhoeal  diseases  of  children,  and  also  in  the  sec- 
ondary or  terminal  inflammations  in  many  fevers  and  constitutional  disor- 
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ders.  The  ulcers  are  small,  punched  out,  with  sharply  cut  edges,  and  they 
are  usually  limited  to  the  follicles.  With  this  form  may  be  placed  the 
catarrhal  ulcers  of  some  writers. 

(b)  Stercoral  ulcers,  which  occur  in  long  standing  cases  of  constipation. 
Very  remarkable  indeed  are  the  cases  in  which  the  sacculi  of  the  colon  be- 
come filled  with  rounded  small  scybala,  some  of  which  produce  distinct 
ulcers  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  faecal  masses  may  have  lime  salts 
deposited  in  them,  and  thus  form  little  enteroliths. 

(f)  Simple  Ulcerative  Colitis. — This  affection,  which  clinically  is  char- 
acterized by  diarrhoea,  is  often  regarded  wrongly  as  a  form  of  dysentery. 
It  is  not  a  very  uncommon  affection,  and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
men  above  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  ulceration  may  be  very  exten- 
sive, so  that  a  large  propori;ion  of  the  mucosa  is  removed.  The  lumen  of 
the  colon  is  sometimes  greatly  increased,  and  the  muscular  walls  hyper- 
trophied.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  bowel  is  contracted.  Fre- 
quently the  remnants  of  the  mucosa  are  very  dark,  even  black,  and  there 
may  be  polypoid  outgrowths  between  the  ulcers. 

These  cases  rarely  come  under  observation  at  the  outset,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  of  the  mode  of  origin.  They  are  characterized  by  diarrhoea 
of  a  lienteric  rather  than  of  a  dysenteric  character.  There  is  rarely  blood  or 
pus  in  the  stools.  Constipation  may  alternate  with  the  diarrhoea.  There 
is  usually  great  impairment  of  nutrition,  and  the  patients  get  weak  and 
sallow.     Perforation  occasionally  occurs. 

The  disease  may  prove  fatal,  or  it  may  pass  on  and  become  chronic. 
The  affection  was  not  very  infrequent  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and 
though  the  disease  bears  some  resemblance  to  dysentery,  it  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  it.  Some  of  the  cases  which  we  have  learned  to  recognize  as 
amoebic  dysentery  resemble  this  form  very  closely.  An  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  given  by  Hale  White  in  Allbutt's  System.  The  ulcerative 
colitis  met  with  in  institutions,  such  as  that  described  by  Gemmel,  of  the 
Lancaster  Asylum,  in  a  recent  monograph,  seems  to  be  a  true  dysentery. 
Dickinson  has  described  what  he  calls  albuminuric  ulceration  of  the  bowels 
in  cases  of  contracted  kidney. 

(d)  Ulceration  from  External  Perforation, — This  may  result  from  the 
erosion  of  new  growths  or,  more  commonly,  from  localized  peritonitis 
with  abscess  formation  and  perforation  of  the  bowel.  This  is  met  with 
most  frequently  in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  but  it  may  occur  in  the 
abscess  which  follows  perforation  of  the  appendix  or  suppurative  or 
gangrenous  pancreatitis.  Fatal  ha?morrhage  may  result  from  the  perfora- 
tion. 

(e)  Cancerous  Ulcers. — In  very  rare  instances  of  multiple  cancer  or  sar- 
coma the  submucous  nodules  break  down  and  ulcerate.  In  one  case  the 
ileum  contained  eight  or  ten  sarcomatous  ulcers  secondary  to  an  extensive 
sarcoma  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

(/)  Occasionally  a  solitary  ulcer  is  met  with  in  the  caecum  or  colon,  which 
may  lead  to  perforation.  Two  instances  of  ulcer  of  the  caecum,  both  with 
perforation,  have  come  under  my  observation,  and  in  one  instance  a  simple 
ulcer  of  the  colon  perforated  and  led  to  fatal  peritonitis. 
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Diagnosis  of  Intestinal  Ulcers. — As  a  rule,  diarrhoea  is  present 
in  all  cases,  but  exceptionally  there  may  be  extensive  ulceration,  particu- 
larly in  the  small  bowel,  without  diarrhoea.  Very  limited  ulceration  in  the 
colon  may  be  associated  with  frequent  stools.  The  character  of  the  dejec- 
tions is  of  great  importance.  Pus,  shreds  of  tissue,  and  blood  are  the  most 
valuable  indications.  Pus  occurs  most  frequently  in  connection  with  ulcers 
in  the  large  intestine,  but  when  the  bowel  alone  is  involved  the  amount  is 
rarely  great,  and  the  passage  of  any  quantity  of  pure  pus  is  an  indication 
that  it  has  come  from  without,  most  commonly  from  the  rupture  of  a  peri- 
caecal  abscess,  or  in  women  of  an  abscess  of  the  broad  ligament.  Pus  may 
also  be  present  in  cancer  of  the  bowel,  or  it  may  be  due  to  local  disease  in 
the  rectum.  A  purulent  mucus  may  be  present  in  the  stools  in  cases  of  ulcer, 
but  it  has  not  the  same  diagnostic  value.  The  swollen,  sago-like  masses 
of  mucus  which  are  believed  by  some  to  indicate  follicular  ulceration  are 
met  with  also  in  mucous  colitis.  Haemorrhage  is  an  important  and  valu- 
able symptom  of  ulcer  of  the  bowel,  particularly  if  profuse.  It  occurs 
under  so  many  conditions  that  taken  alone  it  may  not  be  specially  signifi- 
cant, but  with  other  coexisting  circumstances  it  may  be  the  most  important 
indication  of  all. 

Fragments  of  tissue  are  occasionally  found  in  the  stools  in  ulcer,  par- 
ticularly in  the  extensive  and  rapid  sloughing  in  dysenteric  processes. 
Definite  portions  of  mucosa,  shreds  of  connective  tissue,  and  even  bits  of 
the  muscular  coat  may  be  found.  Pain  occurs  in  many  cases,  either  of  a 
diffuse,  colicky  character,  or  sometimes,  in  the  ulcer  of  the  colon,  very  lim- 
ited and  well  defined. 

Perforation  is  an  accident  liable  to  happen  when  the  ulcer  extends 
deeply.  In  the  small  bowel  it  leads  to  a  localized  or  general  peritonitis. 
In  the  large  intestine,  too,  a  fatal  peritonitis  may  result,  or  if  perforation 
takes  place  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ascending  or  descending  colon,  the 
production  of  a  large  abscess  cavity  in  the  retro-peritonaeum.  In  a  case 
at  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  perforation  at  the 
splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  with  an  abscess  containing  air  and  pus — a  con- 
dition of  subphrenic  pyo-pneumothorax. 

Treatment  of  the  Previous  Conditions. 

(a)  Acute  Dyspeptic  Diarrhcea. — All  solid  food  should  be  withheld.  If 
vomiting  is  present  ice  may  be  given,  and  small  quantities  of  milk  and  soda 
water  may  be  taken.  If  the  attack  has  followed  the  eating  of  large  quan- 
tities of  imdigestible  material,  castor  oil  or  calomel  is  advisable,  but  is  not 
necessary  if  tlie  patient  has  been  freely  purged.  If  the  pain  is  severe,  20 
drops  of  laudanum  and  a  drachm  of  spirits  of  chloroform  may  be  given,  or, 
if  the  colic  is  very  intense,  a  hypodermic  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia. 
It  is  not  well  to  check  the  diarrha?a  unless  it  is  profuse,  as  it  usually  stops 
spontaneously  within  forty-eight  hours.  If  persistent,  the  aromatic  chalk 
powder  or  large  doses  of  bismuth  (30  to  40  grains)  may  be  given.  A  small 
enema  of  starch  (2  ounces)  witli  20  drops  of  laudanum,  every  six  hours,  is 
a  most  valuable  remedy. 

(h)  Chronic  diarrhcBa,  including  chronic  catarrh  and  ulcerative  enter- 
itis.    It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause 
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and  whether  ulceration  is  present  or  not.  So  much  in  treatment  depends 
upon  the  careful  examination  of  the  stools — as  to  the  amount  of  mucus, 
the  presence  of  pus,  the  occurrence  of  parasites,  and,  above  all,  the  state  of 
digestion  of  the  food — ^that  the  practitioner  should  pay  special  attention 
to  them.  Many  cases  simply  require  rest  in  bed  and  a  restricted  diet. 
Chronic  diarrhoea  of  many  months'  or  even  of  several  years'  duration  may 
be  sometimes  cured  by  strict  confinement  to  bed  and  a  diet  of  boiled  milk 
and  albumen  water. 

In  that  form  in  which  immediately  after  eating  there  is  a  tendency  to 
loose  evacuations  it  is  usually  found  that  some  one  article  of  diet  is  at 
fault.  The  patient  should  rest  for  an  hour  or  more  after  meals.  Some- 
times this  alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  diarrhoea. 
In  those  forms  which  depend  upon  abnormal  conditions  in  the  small  intes- 
tine, either  too  rapid  peristalsis  or  faulty  fermentative  processes,  bismuth 
is  indicated.  It  must  be  given  in  large  doses — from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  three  times  a  day.  The  smaller  doses  are  of  little  use.  Naphthalin 
preparations  here  do  much  good,,  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  15  grains  (in 
capsule)  four  or  five  times  a  day.  Larger  doses  may  be  needed.  Salol  and 
the  salicylate  of  bismuth  may  be  tried. 

An  extremely  obstinate  and  intractable  form  is  the  diarrhoea  of  hyster- 
ical women.  A  systematic  rest  cure  will  be  found  most  advantageous,  and 
if  a  milk  diet  is  not  well  borne  the  patient  may  be  fed  exclusively  on  egg 
albumen.  The  condition  seems  to  be  associated  in  some  cases  with  in- 
creased peristalsis,  and  in  such  the  bromides  may  do  good,  or  preparations 
of  opium  may  be  necessary.  There  are  instances  which  prove  most  obsti- 
nate and  resist  all  forms  of  treatment,  and  the  patient  may  be  greatly  re- 
duced.    A  change  of  air  and  surroundings  may  do  more  than  medicines. 

In  a  large  group  of  the  chronic  diarrhoeas  the  mischief  is  seated  in  the 
colon  and  is  due  to  ulceration.  Medicines  by  the  mouth  are  here  of  little 
value.  The  stools  should  be  carefully  watched  and  a  diet  arranged  which 
shall  leave  the  smallest  possible  residue.  Boiled  or  peptonized  milk  may 
be  given,  but  the  stools  should  be  examined  to  see  whether  there  is  an 
excess  of  food  or  of  curds.  Meat  is,  as  a  rule,  badly  borne  in  these  cases. 
The  diarrhoea  is  best  treated  by  enemata.  The  starch  and  laudanum  should 
be  tried,  but  when  ulceration  is  present  it  is  better  to  use  astringent  injec- 
tions. From  2  to  4  pints  of  warm  water,  containing  from  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  used.  In  the  chronic  diar- 
rhoea which  follows  dysentery  this  is  particularly  advantageous.  In  giving 
large  injections  the  patient  should  be  in  the  dorsal  position,  with  the  hips 
elevated,  and  it  is  best  to  allow  the  injection  to  flow  in  gradually  from  a 
siphon  bag.  In  this  way  the  entire  colon  can  be  irrigated  and  the  patient 
can  retain  the  injection  for  some  time.  The  silver  injections  may  be  very 
painful,  but  they  are  invaluable  in  all  forms  of  ulcerative  colitis.  Acetate 
of  lead,  boracic  acid,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  salicylic  acid 
may  be  used  in  1-per-cent  solutions. 

In  the  intense  forms  of  choleraic  diarrhoea  in  adults  associated  with 
constant  vomiting  and  frequent  water}'  discharges  the  patient  should  be 
given  at  once  a  hypodermic  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  which  should 
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be  repeated  in  an  hour  if  the  pains  return  or  the  purging  persists.  This 
gives  prompt  relief,  and  is  often  the  only  medicine  needed  in  the  attack. 
The  patient  should  be  given  stimulants,  and,  when  the  vomiting  is  allayed 
by  suitable  remedies,  small  quantities  of  milk  and  lime  water. 

(c)  The  DiarrhOBa  of  Children. — Hygienic  management  is  of  the  first 
importance.  The  effect  of  a  change  from  the  hot,  stifling  atmosphere  of  a 
town  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea  is  often  seen  at  once  in  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  stools  and  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  physical  condition. 
Even  in  cities  much  may  be  done  by  sending  the  child  into  the  parks  or 
for  daily  excursions  on  the  water.  However  extreme  the  condition,  fresh 
air  is  indicated.  The  child  should  not  be  too  thickly  clad.  Many  mothers, 
even  in  the  warm  weather,  clothe  their  children  too  heavily.  Bathing  is 
of  value  in  infantile  diarrhoea,  and  when  the  fever  rises  above  102.5®  the 
child  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  may  be 
gradually  reduced,  or  the  child  is  kept  in  the  bath  for  twenty  minutes,  by 
which  time  the  water  is  sufficiently  cooled.  Much  relief  is  obtained  by 
the  application  of  ice-cold  cloths  or  of  the  ice-cap  to  the  head.  Irrigation 
of  the  colon  with  ice-cold  water  is  sometimes  favorable,  but  it  has  not  the 
advantage  of  the  general  bath,  the  beneficial  effect  of  which  is  seen,  not  only 
in  the  reduction  of  the  temperature,  but  in  a  general  stimulation  of  the 
ner^'ous  system  of  the  child. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — In  the  case  of  a  hand-fed  child  it  is  important,  if 
possible,  to  get  a  wet-nurse.  While  fever  is  present,  digestion  is  sure  to  be 
much  disturbed,  and  the  amount  of  food  should  be  restricted.  If  water 
or  barley  water  be  given  the  child  will  not  feel  the  deprivation  of  food  so 
much.  When  the  vomiting  is  incessant  it  is  much  better  not  to  attempt 
to  give  milk  or  other  articles  of  food,  but  let  the  child  take  the  water  when- 
ever it  will. 

In  the  dyspeptic  diarrhoeas  of  infants,  practically  the  whole  treatment 
is  a  matter  of  artificial  feeding,  and  there  is  no  subject  in  medicine  on 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  satisfactory  rules.  The  studies  of 
Rotch  on  modified  milk  have  revolutionized  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Walker-Gordon  laboratories  in  various  cities 
has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  public  and  the  profession.  Xo  doubt  within 
a  few  years  the  study  of  the  bacterial  processes  going  on  in  the  intestines 
of  the  child  will  give  us  most  important  suggestions.  From  his  observa- 
tions Escherich  lays  down  the  following  rules,  recognizing  two  well-defined 
forms  of  intestinal  fermentation — the  acid  and  the  alkaline:  If  there  is 
much  decomposition,  with  foul,  offensive  stools,  the  albuminous  articles 
should  he  withheld  from  the  diet  and  the  carbohydrates  given,  such  as  dex- 
trin foods,  su«rar.  and  milk,  which,  on  account  of  its  sugar,  ranks  with  the 
carbohydrates.  If  tliere  is  acid  fermentation,  with  sour  but  not  fetid  stools, 
an  all unni nous  diet  is  given,  such  as  broths  and  egg  albumen.  It  is, 
howev«T,  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  reaction  of  the  stools,  upon 
whirh  till-  author  relies,  is  a  sufficient  test  of  the  nature  of  the  intestinal 
fermentation.  In  the  dys]>eptic  diarrhoeas  of  artificially  fed  infants  it  is 
best,  as  a  rule,  to  withhold  milk  and  to  feed  the  child,  for  the  time  at  least, 
on  egg  albumen,  broths,  and  beef  juices.     To  prepare  the  egg  albumen,  the 
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whites  of  two  or  three  eggs  may  be  stirred  in  a  pint  of  water  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  brandy  and  a  little  salt  mixed  with  it.  The  child  will  usually 
take  this  freely,  and  it  is  both  stimulating  and  nourishing.  It  is  some- 
times remarkable  with  what  rapidity  a  child  which  has  been  fed  on  artificial 
food  and  milk  will  pick  up  and  improve  on  this  diet  alone.  Beef-juice  is 
obtained  by  pressing  with  a  lemon-squeezer  fresh  steak,  previously  minced 
and  either  imcooked  or  slightly  broiled.  This  may  be  given  alternately 
with  the  egg  albumen  or  it  may  be  given  alone.  Mutton  or  chicken  broth 
will  be  found  equally  serviceable,  but  it  is  prepared  with  greater  difficulty 
and  contains  more  fat.  In  the  preparation,  a  pound  of  mutton,  chicken,  or 
beef,  carefully  freed  from  fat,  is  minced  and  placed  in  a  pint  of  cold  water 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  glass  jar  on  ice  for  three  or  four  hours.  It  should 
then  be  cooked  over  a  slow  fire  for  at  least  three  hours,  and,  after  being 
strained,  allowed  to  cool;  the  fat  is  then  skimmed  off  and  sufficient  salt 
added;  it  may  then  be  given  either  warm  or  cold.  These  naturally  prepared 
albumin  foods  are  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  various  artificial  sub- 
stances. There  is  no  form  of  nourishment  so  readily  assimilated  and  apt  to 
cause  so  little  disturbance  as  egg  albumen  or  the  simple  beef  juices.  The 
child  should  be  fed  every  two  hours,  and  in  the  intervals  water  may  be  freely 
given.  It  cannot  be  expected  that,  with  the  digestion  seriously  impaired, 
as  much  food  can  be  taken  as  in  health,  and  in  many  instances  we  see  the 
diarrhoea  aggravated  by  persistent  over  feeding.  When  the  child's  stomach 
is  quieted  and  the  diarrhoea  checked  there  may  be  a  gradual  return  to  the 
milk  diet.  The  milk  should  be  sterilized,  and  in  institutions  and  in  cities 
this  simple  prophylactic  measure  is  of  the  very  first  importance  and  is 
readily  carried  out  by  means  of  the  Arnold  steam  sterilizer.  The  milk 
should  be  at  first  freely  diluted — ^four  parts  of  water  to  one  of  milk,  which 
is  perhaps  the  preferable  way— or  it  may  be  peptonized.  The  stools  should 
be  examined  daily,  as  important  indications  may  be  obtained  from  them. 
Milk-whey  and  forms  of  fermented  milk  are  sometimes  useful  and  may  be 
employed  when  the  stomach  is  very  irritable.  These  general  directions  as 
to  food  also  hold  good  in  cholera  infantum. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — The  first  indication  in  the  dyspeptic  diarrhoea 
of  children  is  to  get  rid  of  the  decomposing  matter  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines. The  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  partially  effect  this,  but  it  may  be 
more  thoroughly  accomplished,  so  far  as  the  stomach  is  concerned,  by  irri- 
gation. It  may  seem  a  harsh  procedure  in  the  case  of  young  infants,  but  in 
reality,  with  a  large-sized  soft-rubber  catheter,  it  is  practised  without  any 
difficulty.  By  means  of  a  funnel,  lukewarm  water  is  allowed  to  pass  in  and 
out  until  it  comes  away  quite  clear.  I  can  speak  in  the  very  warmest  man- 
ner of  the  good  results  obtained  by  this  simple  procedure  in  cases  of  the 
most  obstinate  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  in  children.  In  most  cases  the 
warm  water  is  sufficient.  In  some  hands  this  method  has  probably  been 
carried  to  excess,  but  that  does  not  detract  from  its  great  value  in  suitable 
cases.  To  remove  the  fermenting  substances  from  the  intestines,  doses  of 
calomel  or  gray  powder  may  be  administered.  The  castor  oil  is  equally 
efficacious,  but  is  more  apt  to  be  vomited.  Irrigation  of  the  large  bowel  is 
useful,  and  not  only  thoroughly  removes  fermenting  substances,  but  cleanses 
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the  mucosa.  The  child  should  be  placed  on  the  back  with  the  hips  ele- 
vated. A  flexible  catheter  is  passed  for  from  6  to  8  inches  and  from 
a  j)int  to  2  pints  of  water  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  fountain  syringe. 
A  pint  will  thoroughly  irrigate  the  colon  of  a  child  of  six  months  and  a 
quart  that  of  a  child  of  two  years.  The  water  may  be  lukewarm,  but  when 
tliere  is  high  fever  ice-cold  water  may  be  used.  In  cases  of  entero-colitis 
tliere  may  be  injections  with  borax,  a  drachm  to  the  pint,  or  dilute  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  may  be  either  given  in  large  injections,  as  in  the  adult,  or 
in  quantities  of  3  or  4  ounces  with  3  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce. 
These  often  cause  very  great  pain,  and  it  is  well  in  such  cases  to  follow  the 
silver  injection  with  irrigations  of  salt  solution,  a  drachm  to  a  pint. 

We  are  still  without  a  reliable  intestinal  antiseptic.  Neither  naphtha- 
lin,  SiUol,  resorcin,  the  salicylates,  nor  mercury  meets  the  indications.  As 
in  the  diarrhoea  of  adults,  bismuth  in  large  doses  is  often  very  effective^ 
but  jjractitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  it  in  doses  which  are  quite  in- 
sulflcient.  To  be  of  any  sen^ice  it  must  be  used  in  large  doses,  so  that  an 
infant  a  year  old  will  take  as  much  as  2  drachms  in  the  day.  The  gray 
j>owder  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  this  condition  and  may  be  given  in 
half-grain  doses  every  hour.  It  is  perhaps  preferable  to  calomel,  which 
may  be  uswl  in  snuill  doses  of  from  one  tenth  to  one  fourth  of  a  grain  every 
liour  at  the  onset  of  the  trouble.  The  sodium  salicylate  (in  doses  of  2  or 
3  grains  every  two  hours  to  a  child  a  year  old)  has  been  recommended. 

In  cholera  infantum  serious  symptoms  may  develop  with  great  rapidity, 
and  here  the  incessiint  vomiting  and  the  frequent  purging  render  the  ad- 
ministration of  remedies  extremely  ditficult.  Irrigation  of  the  stomach 
and  large  bowel  is  of  great  ser^•ice,  and  when  the  fever  is  high  ice-water 
injections  nuiy  be  used  or  a  graduated  bath.  As  in  the  acute  choleraic 
diarrhiva  of  adults,  morphia  hypodermically  is  the  remedy  which  gives 
greatest  relief,  and  in  the  conditions  of  extreme  vomiting  and  purging,  with 
rt^silessness  and  tH>lla]>se  symptoms,  this  drug  alone  commands  the  situation. 
A  child  of  one  year  may  l>e  given  from  j^t  to  ^  of  a  grain,  to  be  re^^eated 
in  an  hour,  and  again  if  not  better.  When  the  vomiting  is  allayed,  at- 
tempts may  be  made  to  give  gray  }M)wder  in  half-grain  doses  with  -j*^ 
of  IKiver's  jH>wder.  Starch  (5  ij)  and  laudanum  ( ni  ij-iij)  injections,  if  re- 
taiuiHl,  are  s<x>thing  and  Wnefleial.  The  combination  of  bismuth  with 
Dover's  |M>wder  will  als<^  W  found  lH?neticial.  Xo  attempt  should  be  made 
to  give  fiHxL  Water  may  be  alloweil  freely,  even  when  ejected  at  once  by 
vomiting.  Small  doses  of  brandy  or  champagne,  frequt-ntly  repeated  and 
iriven  ivld,  are  s«Mnotimes  retaineil.  When  the  colla^^se  is  extreme,  hypi> 
otrniio  injtvtions  oi  1-iH.T-oent  s;iline  si^lution  may  be  used  as  reci>mmended 
:!i  Asiatic  cholera,  and  liyixHlermio  injections  of  ether  and  brandy  may  b^ 
:ritr:.  The  ivnvaU><e:ue  rcijuir^^  very  careful  management,  as  many  case*^ 
va>s  on  into  the  vvn«M:'>n  •>:  eniorvM.'^Iitis.  When  the  intense  symptoms 
••.;ivv  sv.-  siiUsi.  the  :iV>«i  sh'-^uM  In?  gradually  given.  WLrlnninir  with  lea- 
s';- '  r.:v'.  d^^><>  o:  eciT  al'^uriirn  or  beef-juice.  It  is  ^^est  t-^  withhold  mili 
!'  r  -k  vtr.r.  o.^ys,  anv:  when  use-:  it  shouM  be  a:  drst  c^-^mi^Ietely  pepioc£ie«l 
or  v.>.::tx:  wi:h  cniel.  A  :easpo<-^nful  of  raw.  scrarei  meat  three  or  four 
Tir.us  a  o.av  is  often  well  borne. 
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II.    APPENDICITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  vermiform  appendix  is  the  most  important  of  acute 
intestinal  disorders.  Formerly  the  "iliac  phlegmon"  was  thought  to  be 
due  to  disease  of  the  caecum — typhlitis — and  of  the  peritonaeum  covering 
it — perityphlitis;  but  we  now  know  that  with  rare  exceptions  the  caecum 
itself  is  not  affected,  and  even  the  condition  formerly  described  as  stercoral 
typhlitis  is  in  reality  appendicitis.  The  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
appendicitis  is  due  largely  to  the  work  of  the  American  physicians  and  sur- 
geons— to  Pepper,  who  described  in  1883  the  relapsing  form;  to  Fitz, 
whose  exhaustive  article  in  1886  served  to  put  the  whole  question  on  a 
rational  basis;  to  Willard  Parker,  who  was  the  first  to  advocate  early  oper- 
ation; and  to  Sands,  Bull,  McBurney,  Weir,  Morton,  Keeuj  Senn,  J.  Wil- 
liam White,  Deaver,  and  others,  who  have  done  so  much  to  improve  the  op- 
erative measures  for  its  relief.  Treves,  of  London,  has  been  foremost  in 
advocating  the  proper  surgical  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  interest  at- 
tached to  the  subject  is  manifest  from  the  appearance  within  a  few  years  of 
a  number  of  special  monographs  by  Kelynack,  Talamon,  Fowler,  Sonnen- 
berg,  Hawkins,  Deaver,  and  Mynter. 

Anatomy. — The  appendix  veriformis  is  a  functionless  relic  of  a  large 
ancestral  caecum.  It  measures  usually  about  3  inches  in  length,  but 
it  may  be  scarcely  an  inch.  The  diameter  is  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 
In  a  majority  of  instances  it  has  a  triangular-shaped  meso-appendix,  usually 
shorter  than  the  tube,  which  thus  becomes  a  little  curled  or  bent  upon 
itself.  There  is  often  a  small  lymph-gland  just  at  the  root  of  its  mesentery. 
The  position  of  the  appendix  is  very  variable.  The  most  common  direc- 
tion it  assumes  is  upward  and  inward,  the  tip  pointing  toward  the  spleen. 
The  position  next  in  frequency  is  behind  the  caecum,  and  next  passing  over 
the  pelvic  brim.  It  may  be  met  with,  however,  in  almost  every  region  of 
the  abdomen,  and  adherent  to  almost  every  organ  in  it.  I  have  seen  it  in 
close  contact  with  the  bladder,  adherent  to  one  ovary  and  the  broad  liga- 
ment; in  the  central  portion  of  the  abdomen  close  to  the  navel;  in  contact 
with  the  gall-bladder,  passing  out  at  right  angles  and  adherent  to  the  sig- 
moid flexure  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen;  and  in  one  case 
it  entered  with  the  caecum  the  inguinal  canal,  curved  upon  itself,  re-entered 
the  abdomen,  and  was  adherent  to  the  wall  of  an  abscess  cavity  just  to  the 
right  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  The  structure  of  the  appendix  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  caecum;  it  is  particularly  rich  in  lymphoid 
tissue.  The  blood  supply  is  derived  from  a  small  artery  which  passes 
along  the  free  edge  of  its  mesentery. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Etiolog^y. — The  following  are  the  most 
common  morbid  conditions: 

(a)  FaBOal  Concretions. — The  lumen  of  the  appendix  may  contain  a 
mould  of  faeces,  which  can  readily  be  squeezed  out.  Even  while  soft  the 
contents  of  the  tube  may  be  moulded  in  two  or  three  sections  with  rounded 
ends.  Concretions— enteroliths,  coproliths — are  also  common.  The  mode 
of  formation  is  not  very  clear.     Possibly,  as  with  gall-stones,  the  micro- 
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organisms  may  have  a  favoring  influence.  Of  700  cases  of  foreign  bodies 
there  were  45  per  cent  of  faecal  concretions  (J.  F.  Mitchell,  J.  H.  H.  Bul- 
letin, vol.  x).  The  enteroliths  often  resemble  in  shape  date-stones.  The 
importance  of  these  concretions  is  shown  by  the  great  frequency  with  which 
they  are  found  in  all  acute  inflammations  of  the  appendix. 

(J)  Foreign  Bodies. — Of  1,400  cases  of  appendicitis  collected  by  J.  F. 
Mitchell  these  were  present  in  seven  per  cent;  in  28  cases  pins  were 
found.  Only  two  instances  came  under  my  observation  in  ten  years' 
pathological  work  in  Montreal;  in  one  there  were  eight  snipe-sho£  and 
in  another  flve  apple-pips.  The  stones  and  seeds  of  various  fruits,  and 
bits  of  bone,  have  also  been  found.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
some  of  the  concretions  bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  cherry  and 
date  stones. 

(r)  Obliteratiye  AppendicitiB.— The  entire  tube  is  thickened,  the  peri- 
toneal surface  smooth  or  injected,  and  either  with  adhesions  from  slight 
circumscribed  peritonitis,  or  perfectly  free.  The  mucosa  may  show  noth- 
ing more  than  a  shedding  of  epithelium  with  infiltration  of  leucocytes  in 
the  submucosa,  while  in  more  chronic  cases  there  is  almost  complete  den- 
udation of  the  mucosa,  which  is  replaced  by  granulation  tissue.  The  mus- 
cular coats  are  thickened  throughout,  and  the  entire  tube  is  firm  and  stiflf, 
as  if  in  a  state  of  erection.  When  laid  open  longitudinally  it  at  once  as- 
sumes a  rolled  form  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  term  catarrhal,  which  has  been  applied  to  this  condition,  is  scarcely 
appropriate,  since  the  changes  are  diffuse  throughout  the  whole  tube.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  the  term  appendicitis  obliterans,  used  by  Senn, 
is  in  reality  more  appropriate.  As  Hawkins  remarks,  this  condition  is 
probably  a  fertile  source  of  local  peritonitis,  and  one  may  see  in  this  stage 
fresh  adliesions  on  the  peritoneal  surface  or  more  extensive  circumscribed 
peritonitis.  It  may,  however,  be,  as  he  says,  the  precursor  of  complete  im- 
munity from  such  attacks.  "  For  if  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
parts  the  opjx>sed  granulating  surfaces  are  brought  into  contact,  and  if  the 
whole  organ  remains  at  rest,  union  may  take  place,  and  the  appendix  as  a 
wurce  of  disease  then  ceases  to  exist.  In  other  cases  obliteration  of  the 
lumen  cannot  take  place  on  account  of  the  rigid  incollapsible  character  of 
the  walls,  and  it  is  this  condition  of  chronic  appendicitis  which  may  lead 
to  recurrences  of  attacks  of  colic  and  local  symptoms  in  the  right  iliac 
fossil." 

McBurney  lays  great  stress  upon  the  narrowing  of  the  lumen  as  pre- 
venting normal  drainage  of  the  tube  and  establishing  conditions  favorable 
for  tlio  development  of  septic  processes. 

OMitorative  ap]x»ndicitis  is  met  with  in  about  2  per  cent  of  aU  sub- 
jetn>.  Wlion  the  stricture  occurs  at  the  «ecal  end  of  the  tube  the  lumen 
may  Invomo  irroatly  dilate<l.  forming  a  cystic  appendix  which  may  reach 
tho  >\7t'  of  the  thumb,  or  even  that  of  an  ordinary  sausage.  The  con- 
tents t^f  the  rvst  are  either  clear  fluid  or  pus.  Ulceration  and  perfoimtion 
an^  very  apt  to  oix^iir.  Obliterative  ap]>endicitis  may  sro  on  as  an  ordinarT 
involution  ]>r<xess  without  cau>in<:  any  svmptoms,  but  in  many  in^tunces 
there  are  attacks  of  pain — appendicular  colic:  in  others,  exacerbation?  of 
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fever  with  pain  and  swelling;  while  in  others  again  ulceration  and  perfora- 
tion may  take  place. 

((I)  Ulcerative  Appendioitis. — Local  ulceration  in  the  appendix  is  met 
with  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  concretions  or  of  foreign  bodies,  or  as 
the  result  of  the  action  of  certain  micro-organisms,  either  those  normally 
inhabiting  the  caecum  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  typhoid  and 
tubercle  bacilli.  Faecal  concretions  and  foreign  bodies  are  met  with  in  the 
appendix  without  apparently  causing  the  slightest  abrasion  of  its  mucosa. 
In  other  cases  the  enterolith  has  caused  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane 
with  which  it  is  in  contact.  In  other  cases  again,  the  concretion  or  foreign 
body  may  be  pocketed  in  an  ulcer  at  the  tip  of  the  appendix,  from  which 
it  may  be  shelled  out.  These  conditions  may  be  present  without  adhe- 
sions and  without  reddening  of  the  serous  surface,  but  one  not  infrequently 
sees  thickening  of  the  peritonaeum  with  adhesions  to  the  adjacent  parts  in 
ulcerative  appendicitis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  appendix  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Ulceration 
in  typhoid  fever  is  also  frequently  met  with;  in  a  series  of  80  autopsies 
there  were  3  instances  of  perforation  of  the  appendix  by  a  typhoid  ulcer. 
An  actinomycotic  ulcer  has  also  been  described. 

(e)  Neerosis  and  Slongliing  of  the  Appendix— Acute  Infective  Appendi- 
citis.— Following  upon  the  conditions  described  under  (c)  and  (d),  necrosis 
and  sloughing  may  take  place  either  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  appendix 
with  perforation,  or  en  masse  without  perforation,  in  both  cases  leading  to 
the  most  intense  peritonitis,  localized  or  general.  Most  commonly  the  gan* 
grene  is  localized  to  one  spot,  either  at  the  tip  or  in  some  portion  of  the 
tube.  Usually  the  organ  is  swollen;  the  color  may  be  reddish  brown,  black, 
or  greenish  yellow.  Necrosis  may  occur  en  masse,  and  the  entire  appendix 
may  indeed  slough  off  from  the  caecum  and  lie  free  in  an  abscess  cavity. 
In  one  remarkable  case  operated  upon  by  my  colleague,  Halsted,  the  appen- 
dix, between  4  and  5  inches  in  length,  was  shrunken,  blackish  brown  in 
color,  sphacelated  throughout,  and  looked  like  a  desiccated  earthworm. 

These  active  processes  leading  to  ulceration  and  necrosis  are  due  to  the 
action  of  micro-organisms,  and  much  work  has  been  done  to  detennine 
their  character.  Hodenpyl  showed  that  the  bacillus  coli  communis  was 
present  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  appendicitis.  In  61  cases  of 
peritoneal  inflammation  consequent  upon  disease  of  the  appendix  the  ba- 
cillus coli  communis  was  found  in  57,  and  in  50  of  these  it  was  the  only 
organism  present.  The  streptococcus  pyogenes  and  the  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus,  the  proteus  and  bacillus  pyocyaneus  have  also  been  found. 
The  strej)tococcus  infection  is  the  most  virulent.  Probably  too  much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  bacillus  coli  communis  as  a  cause  of  infective  pro- 
cesses in  and  about  the  appendix.  In  many  cases,  with  slight  fresh  adhe* 
eion  and  a  little  sero-fibrin,  the  cultures  are  negative.  As  Welch  remarks, 
"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  highly  resistant  colon  bacillus  may 
sur\'ive  in  an  inflamed  part  after  the  primary  organism  which  started  the 
trouble  has  died  out,  or  has  been  crowded  out  by  the  invader."  The  prone- 
ness  of  the  appendix  to  infective  inflammation  of  this  sort  lies  "  in  that 
Bubtle  structure  which  determines  the  degree  of  resistance  of  a  tissue  to  dis- 
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ease.  One  man  differs  from  another  in  his  power  of  resistance;  the  more 
degenerate  the  man  the  less  resistance  can  he  exert.  In  like  manner,  one 
organ  in  a  man  differs  from  another.  And  in  the  appendix  we  are  dealing 
with  an  organ  which  is  degenerate  and  functionless  from  first  to  last,  and 
its  scanty  power  of  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion  is  but  another  way  of 
expressing  this  fact  "  (Hawkins). 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  meso-appendix 
and  the  adjacent  peritoneal  folds  are  such  that  distention  of  the  caecum, 
or  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  may  cause  dragging  with  torsion  and  in- 
terfere seriously  with  the  blood  supply  of  the  tube.  The  swelling  of  the 
mucosa  so  induced  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the  infection  of  its  tissues. 

For  the  best  recent  study  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  appendicitis  the 
student  is  referred  to  A.  0.  J.  Kelly's  section  in  the  second  edition  of 
Deaver's  work. 

Immediate  Meets  of  the  Perforation,    {a)  Acute  General  Peritonitis.— 

If  the  appendix  is  free,  without  adhesions,  the  perforation  may  lead  at  once 
to  a  widespread  peritonitis.  The  inflammation  varies  much  in  virulence, 
depending  apparently  upon  the  infecting  organism.  The  worst  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  is  present.  A  general  peritonitis 
is  more  common  in  the  acute  infective  appendicitis  than  in  the  other  forms. 
It  probably  results  less  frequently  from  direct  perforation,  or  sloughing  of 
the  appendix,  than  from  extension  of  inflammation  from  a  local  peri-ap- 
pendicular  abscess. 

(b)  Localized  Peritonitis,  with  Abscess.— Perforation  leads  usually  to 
the  formation  of  a  circumscribed  intra-peritoneal  abscess  cavity,  which 
varies  in  situation  with  the  position  of  the  appendix,  and  in  size  from  a 
walnut  to  a  cocoanut.  Perhaps  the  most  common  situation  is  on  the  psoas 
muscle,  just  at  the  angle  between  the  ileum  and  the  caecum.  The  perfo- 
rated appendix,  however,  may  be  within  the  pelvis,  or  upon  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum,  or  lie  between  the  coils  of  small  bowel  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  umbilicus.  A  common  situation  for  the  large  circumscribed  intra- 
peritoneal abscess  is  in  the  iliac  region  midway  between  the  navel  and  the 
anterior  superior  spine.  Perforation,  adhesive  peritonitis,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  localized  abscess  may  proceed  without  causing  any  serious  symp- 
toms, and  the  condition  may  be  found  when  death  has  resulted  from  acci- 
dent or  from  some  intercurrent  affection.  The  contents  of  the  abscess 
may  be  a  grayish  yellow,  thick  pus.  usually  with  a  strong  fiecal  odor:  but 
in  the  old,  limited,  small  abscesses  it  is  usually  dark  gray  in  color,  and  hor- 
ribly offensive.  The  appendix  may  be  found  free  in  the  localized  abscess; 
in  other  instances  it  is  so  covered  with  pus  and  inflammatory  exudate  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  it.  While  in  a  majority  of  all  instances  the  abscess 
cavity,  even  when  large,  is  intra-peritoneal,  there  may  be — 

(r)  Extensive  Extra-Peritoneal  Suppuration. — When  an  appendix  perfo- 
rates, it  lies,  of  course,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  peritonjpum:  if  on 
the  iliac  fascia,  or  the  wall  of  the  pelvis,  or  behind  the  cnpcum,  the  adhesion 
may  take  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  perforation  occurs  into  the  retro- 
peritoneal tissue.  In  these  days  of  operation  we  do  not  so  often  see  the  ex- 
tensive retro-])eritoneal  abscesses  due  to  appendix  disease.  The  pus  may 
pass  beneath  the  iliac  fascia  and  appear  at  Poupart's  ligament,  in  which 
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situation  external  perforation  may  occur  and  recovery  take  place.  The 
pus  may  be  chiefly  in  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue  in  the  flank,  forming  a 
large  perinephritic  abscess.  In  a  case  under  the  care  of  Gardner,  of  Mont- 
real, an  enormous  abscess  cavity  developed  in  this  situation,  which  con- 
tained air,  pushed  up  the  diaphragm  nearly  to  the  second  rib,  and  produced 
the  symptoms  of  pneumothorax.  Perforation  of  the  pleura  may  occur  in 
these  cases,  forming  a  faecal  pleural  fistula.  The  pus  may  extend  along 
the  psoas  muscle  and  may  perforate  the  hip  joint,  or  pass  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  rectum,  or  produce  multiple  abscesses  of  the  scrotum;  or,  pass- 
ing through  the  obturator  foramen,  form  a  large  gluteal  abscess.  Both  the 
intra-  and  extra-peritoneal  appendix  abscess  may  perforate  into  the  bladder 
or  into  the  bowel,  and  recovery  may  follow,  though  there  is  greater  danger 
in  perforation  into  the  latter.  The  appendix  has  been  discharged  per 
anum. 

Remote  Effects. — The  remote  effects  of  perforative  appendicitis  are  in- 
teresting. Haemorrhage  may  occur.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  appendix  was 
adherent  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  abscess  cavity  had  per- 
forated in  two  places  into  the  ileum.  Death  resulted  from  profuse  haemor- 
rhage. Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  internal  iliac  artery  or  the  deep 
circumflex  iliac  artery  has  been  opened.  Suppurative  pylephlebitis  may 
result  from  inflammation  of  the  mesenteric  veins  near  the  perforated  ap- 
pendix. Two  instances  of  it  have  come  under  my  notice;  in  one  there 
was  a  small  localized  abscess  which  had  resulted  from  the  perforation  of  a 
typhoid  ulcer  of  the  appendix.  In  the  other  case,  which  I  saw  with  Ma- 
chell,  of  Toronto,  the  symptoms  were  those  of  septicaemia  and  of  suppura- 
tion of  the  liver.  The  abscess  of  the  appendix  was  small  and  had  not  pro- 
duced sjrmptoms.  In  the  healing  of  extensive  inflammation  about  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pelvis  the  iliac  veins  may  be  greatly  compressed,  and  one  of  my 
patients  had  for  months  oedema  of  the  right  leg,  which  is  now  permanently 
enlarged. 

The  appendix  may  perforate  in  a  hernial  sac.  Several  instances  of  this 
have  been  recorded.  In  a  case  which  came  under  my  care  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  hernia  of  the  caecum  in  the 
inguinal  canal.  The  proximal  orifice  of  the  appendix  was  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  hernia  in  the  inguinal  canal.  The  tube  then  curved  upon  itself, 
passed  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  terminal  three  fourths  of  an  incli  had 
sloughed  in  a  small  circumscribed  sac  situated  close  to  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum. 

The  following  additional  facts  may  be  mentioned,  bearing  on  the  eti- 
ology: 

Age. — Appendicitis  is  a  disease  of  young  persons.  According  to  Fitz's 
statistics,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  occur  before  the  twentieth 
year;  according  to  Einhorn's,  60  per  cent  between  the  sixteenth  and  thir- 
tieth years.  It  has  been  met  with  as  early  as  the  seventh  week,  but  it  is 
rarely  seen  prior  to  the  third  year. 

Sex. — It  is  much  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  80  per  cent 
of  the  former  in  the  table  of  Fitz.  In  Hawkins'  series,  161  were  males 
and  63  females.     Contrary  to  the  general  experience,  the  Munich  figures 
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given  by  Einhorn  indicate  a  relatively  greater  number  of  women  at- 
tacked. 

Occupation. — Persons  whose  work  necessitates  the  lifting  of  heavy 
weights  seem  more  prone  to  the  disease.  Trauma  plays  a  very  definite  role, 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  symptoms  have  followed  very  closely  a  fall  or 
a  blow. 

Indiscretions  in  diet  are  very  prone  to  bring  on  an  attack,  particularly 
in  the  recurring  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  pain  in  the  appendix  region 
not  infrequently  follows  the  eating  of  indigestible  articles  of  food.  I  have 
been  impressed,  too,  with  the  number  of  cases  in  boys  in  which  there  has 
been  a  history  of  gorging  with  peanuts. 

Symptoms, — In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  acute  appendicitis 
the  following  symptoms  are  present:  (1)  Sudden  pain  in  the  abdomen,  usu- 
ally referred  to  the  right  iliac  fossa;  (2)  fever,  often  of  moderate  grade; 
(3)  gastro-intestinal  disturbance — nausea,  vomiting,  and  frequently  consti- 
pation; (4)  tenderness  or  pain  on  pressure  in  the  appendix  region. 

Such  a  group  of  symptoms  in  a  young  person,  particularly  following  an 
indiscretion  in  diet  or  an  injury  or  strain,  in  the  absence  of  signs  of  hernia, 
indicate  the  existence  of  appendicitis;  they  do  not  suggest  in  any  way  the 
nature  of  the  lesion,  whether  obliterative,  ulcerative,  or  an  acute  necrotic 
appendicitis.  We  may  first  consider  more  fully  these  general  symptoms  of 
the  disease. 

PailL — A  sudden,  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  is,  according  to  Fitz, 
the  most  constant,  first,  decided  symptom  of  perforating  inflammation  of 
the  appendix,  and  occurred  in  84  per  cent  of  the  cases  analyzed  by  him. 
In  fully  half  of  the  cases  it  is  localized  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  but 
it  may  be  central,  diffuse,  or  indeed  in  almost  any  region  of  the  abdo- 
men. Even  in  the  eases  in  which  the  pain  is  at  first  not  in  the  appendix 
region,  it  is  usually  felt  here  within  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.  It 
may  extend  toward  the  perinaeum  or  testicle.  It  is  sometimes  very  sharp 
and  colic-like,  and  cases  have  been  mistaken  for  nephritic  or  for  biliary 
colic.  Some  patients  speak  of  it  as  a  sharp,  intense  pain — serous-mem- 
brane pain;  others  as  a  dull  ache — connective-tissue  pain.  While  a  very 
valuable  symptom,  pain  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  misleading. 
Some  of  the  forms  of  recurring  pain  in  the  appendix  region  Talamon 
has  called  appendicular  colic.  The  condition  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
partial  occlusion  of  the  lumen,  leading  to  violent  and  irregular  peristal- 
tic action  of  the  circular  and  longitudinal  muscles  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
mucus. 

Fever. — A  rise  in  the  temperature  follows  rapidly  upon  the  pain,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  symptoms  of  the  early  stage  of  appendi- 
citis. An  initial  chill  is  very  rare.  The  fever  may  be  moderate,  from 
100°  to  10*2°;  sometimes  in  children  at  the  very  outset  the  thermometer 
may  re^rister  above  103.5°.  The  thermometer  is  one  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy pi  ides  in  the  diagnosis  of  acute  appendicitis.  Appendicular  colie 
of  groat  severity  may  occur  without  fever.  When  a  localized  abscess  has 
formed,  and  in  some  very  virulent  cases  of  general  peritonitis,  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  normal,  but  at  this  stage  there  are  other  symptoms  which  in- 
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dicate  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  pulse  is  quickened  in  proportion 
to  the  fever. 

Gastro-intestinal  Dirtnrbanoa — The  tongue  is  usually  furred  and  moist^ 
seldom  dry.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  symptoms  which  may  be  absent, 
but  which  are  commonly  present  in  the  acute  perforative  cases.  The  vom- 
iting rarely  persists  beyond  the  second  day  in  favorable  cases.  Constipa- 
tion is  the  rule,  but  the  attack  may  set  in  with  diarrhoea,  particularly  in 
children. 

Local  Sigll& — Inspection  of  the  abdomen  is  at  first  negative;  there  is  no 
distention,  and  the  iliac  fossae  look  alike.  On  palpation  there  are  usually 
from  the  outset  two  important  signs — namely,  great  tension  of  the  right 
rectus  muscle,  and  tenderness  or  actual  pain  on  deep  pressure.  The  mus- 
cular rigidity  may  be  so  great  that  a  satisfactory  examination  cannot  be 
made  without  an  anaesthetic.  McBurney  has  called  attention  to  the  value 
of  a  localized  point  of  tenderness  on  deep  pressure,  which  is  situated  at  the 
intersection  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  navel  to  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium,  with  a  second,  vertically  placed,  corresponding  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.  Firm,  deep,  continuous  pressure  with 
one  finger  at  this  spot  causes  pain,  often  of  the  most  exquisite  character. 
In  addition  to  the  tenderness,  rigidity,  and  actual  pain  on  deep  pressure^ 
there  is  to  be  felt,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  an  induration  or  swelling. 
In  some  cases  this  is  a  boggy,  ill-defined  mass  in  the  situation  of  the 
caecum;  more  commonly  the  swelling  is  circumscribed  and  definite,  situated 
in  the  iliac  fossa,  two  or  three  fingers'  breadth  above  Poupart's  ligament. 
Some  have  been  able  to  feel  and  roll  beneath  the  fingers  the  thickened  ap- 
pendix.  The  later  the  case  comes  under  observation  the  greater  the  proba- 
bility of  the  existence  of  a  well-marked  tumor  mass.  It  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  therje  may  be  neither  tumor  mass  nor  induration  to  be  felt  in 
some  of  the  most  intensely  virulent  cases  of  perforative  appendicitis. 

In  addition  may  be  mentioned  great  irritability  of  the  bladder,  which 
I  have  known  to  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  cystitis.  It  may  be  a  very  early 
symptom.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  often  contains  albumin  and  indican. 
Peptonuria  is  of  no  moment.  The  attitude  is  somewhat  suggestive,  the 
decubitus  is  dorsal,  and  the  right  leg  is  semi-flexed.  Examination  per 
rectum  in  the  early  stages  rarely  gives  any  information  of  value,  unless  the 
appendix  lies  well  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  or  unless  there  is  a  large 
abscess  cavity.    Severe  cases  usually  show  a  leucocytosis  of  15,000  to  24,000. 

There  are  three  possibilities  in  any  case  of  appendicitis  presenting  the 
above  symptoms:  (1)  Gradual  recovery,  (2)  the  formation  of  a  local  abscess, 
and  (3)  the  development  of  a  general  peritonitis. 

Reoovery  is  the  rule.  Out  of  264  cases  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  with 
the  above-mentioned  clinical  characters,  190  recovered.  In  one  instance 
the  appendix  was  removed,  and  in  two,  attempts  were  made  to  remove  it 
(Hawkins).  There  are  surgeons  who  claim  that  the  getting  well  in  these 
cases  does  not  mean  much;  that  the  patients  have  recurrences  and  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  the  graver  accidents  of  the  disease.  This,  I  feel  sure,  is 
an  unduly  dark  picture. 

In  a  case  which  is  proceeding  to  recovery  the  pain  lessens  at  the  end  of 
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the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  temperature  falls,  the  tongue  becomes  cleaner, 
the  vomiting  ceases,  the  local  tenderness  is  less  marked,  and  the  bowels 
are  moved.  By  the  end  of  a  week  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  The 
entire  attack  may  not  last  more  than  ten  days.  In  other  instances  slight 
fever  persists,  and  it  may  be  two  or  three  weeks  before  convalescence  is 
established.  An  induration  or  an  actual  small  tumor  mass  from  the  size 
of  a  walnut  to  that  of  an  egg  may  persist — a  condition  which  leaves  the 
patients  very  liable  to  a  recurrence. 

In  these  cases  there  is  either  a  chronic  appendicitis  without  perforation 
or  involvement  of  the  serous  surface,  or  there  is  implication  of  the  peri- 
toneal surface,  usually  from  perforation,  with  a  sero-fibrinous  exudate 
and  an  agglutination  of  the  contiguous  parts.  In  the  cases  with  a  well- 
defined  tumor,  whether  large  or  small,  there  is  almost  always  pus  forma- 
tion. 

Local  Absoess  Formation. — As  a  result  of  ulceration  and  perforation, 
sometimes  following  the  necrosis,  rarely  as  a  sequence  of  the  diffuse  ap- 
pendicitis, the  patient  has  the  train  of  symptoms  above  described;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  the  local  features  persist  or  become  aggravated. 
The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  indeed  so  acute  that  by  the  end  of  tlie 
fourth  or  fifth  day  there  is  an  extensive  area  of  induration  in  the  right 
iliac  foivtt,  with  great  tenderness,  and  operations  have  shown  that  even  at 
this  very  early  date  an  abscess  cavity  may  have  formed.  Though  as  a  rule 
the  fever  becomes  aggravated  with  the  onset  of  suppuration,  this  is  not 
alwavs  the  case.  The  two  most  important  elements  in  the  diagnosis  of 
iilu«ce88  formation  are  the  gradual  increase  of  the  local  tumor  and  the  aggra- 
Yatii>n  of  the  general  symptoms.  Nowadays,  when  operation  is  so  frequent, 
wo  have  opportunities  of  seeing  the  abscess  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, ignite  early  the  pus  may  lie  between  the  caecum  and  the  coils  of 
tho  ileum,  with  the  general  peritonaeum  shut  off  by  fibrin,  or  there  is  a  sero- 
ttbrinoUH  exudate  with  a  slight  amount  of  pus  between  the  lower  coils  of  the 
ileum.  The  abscess  cavity  may  be  small  and  lie  on  the  psoas  muscle,  or 
Ht  the  ^nlgt*  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  never  reach  a  palpable 
SUMS  The  sae,  when  larger,  may  be  roofed  in  by  the  small  bowel  and  pre- 
s*%*ut  iriH^^ular  processes  and  pockets  leading  in  different  directions.  In 
trtixvr  vH>UoetiouH  in  the  iliac  fossa  the  roof  is  generally  formed  by  the  ab- 
vKuutiuil  wall.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  the  localized  abscesses  are 
ilu^AV  \\hieh  kXTX'  situated  entirely  within  the  pelvis.  The  various  directions 
,i\u\  iKKMtionn  into  which  the  abscess  may  pass  or  perforate  have  already 
tncu  ivfentnl  to  under  morbid  anatomy,  but  it  may  be  here  mentioned 
;»■<♦*»»»  ihut,  left  alone,  it  may  discharge  externally,  or  burrow  in  various 
vliuoiv»iKx,  or  be  emptied  through  the  rectum,  vagina,  or  bladder.  Death 
in.»\  t»o  vuuHt^l  by  septicaimia,  by  perforation  into  an  artery  or  vein,  or  by 

^tva«4lU  tVltonltls.— This  may  be  caused  by  direct  perforation  of  the 
Ml"  "  fi\  Hul  >jeneral  infection  of  the  peritonseum  before  any  delimiting 
iiuImiu.h.u  ton  lit  oxeitinl.  In  a  second  group  of  cases  there  has  been  an  at- 
I  inf  I  M  li valuing  the  infective  process,  but  it  fails,  and  the  general  peri- 
i-iii  uiM  K^someM  involved.    In  a  third  group  of  cases  a  localized  focus  of 
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suppuration  exists  about  an  inflamed  appendix,  and  from  this  perforation 
takes  place. 

Death  in  appendicitis  is  due  usually  to  general  peritonitis. 

We  see  at  operations  all  grades  of  the  affection,  from  the  mildest,  in 
which  the  serous  surface  is  injected,  turbid,  and  sticky,  but  without  lymph 
or  effusion,  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  perforated  ap- 
pendix. In  other  cases  there  is  a  fibrinous  exudate  gluing  the  coils  to- 
gether and  a  variable  amount  of  turbid  serous  fluid.  In  other  instances, 
as  the  abdomen  is  opened,  pus  wells  out,  and  there  is  a  diffuse  purulent  in- 
flammation of  the  peritonaeum.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  fatal  peritonitis  from  appendix  disease  in  general  medical 
work.  In  450  consecutive  autopsies  on  patients  dead  in  my  wards  there 
was  not  a  single  instance  of  general  peritonitis  from  appendix  disease.  On 
the  surgical  side  there  have  been  admitted  during  the  same  period  10  cases 
of  diffuse  peritonitis  from  this  cause.  Eight  were  operated  upon;  all  died. 
In  9  cases  there  was  found  a  perforated  and  more  or  less  gangrenous  ap- 
pendix, with  little  or  no  attempt  at  localization;  in  1  case  rupture  of 
an  abscess  caused  the  general  peritonitis. 

The  gravity  of  appendix  disease  lies  in  the  fact  that  from  the  very  outset 
the  peritonaum  may  he  infected;  the  initial  symptoms  of  pain,  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  fever,  and  heal  tenderness,  present  in  all  cases,  may  indicate  a 
widespread  infection  of  this  membrane.  The  onset  is  usually  sudden,  the 
pain  diffuse,  not  always  localized  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  the  character  as  the  greater  intensity  of  the  symptoms  from  the  out- 
set that  makes  one  suspicious  of  a  general  peritonitis.  Abdominal  disten- 
tion, diffuse  tenderness,  and  absence  of  abdominal  movements  are  the  most 
trustworthy  local  signs,  but  they  are  not  really  so  trustworthy  as  the  gen- 
eral symptoms.  The  initial  nausea  and  vomiting  persist,  the  pulse  be- 
comes more  rapid,  the  tongue  is  dry,  the  urine  scanty.  In  very  acute 
cases,  by  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  abdomen  may  be  distended.  By 
the  third  and  fourth  days  the  classical  picture  of  a  general  peritonitis  is 
well  established — a  distended  and  motionless  abdomen,  a  rapid  pulse,  a  dry 
tongue,  dorsal  decubitus  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  and  an  anxious,  pinched, 
Hippocratic  facies.    Unfortunately,  the  leucocyte  count  gives  little  aid. 

Fever  is  an  uncertain  element.  It  is  usually  present  at  first,  but  if  the 
physician  does  not  see  the  case  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  he  should 
not  be  deceived  by  a  temperature  below  100.5**.  The  pulse  is  really  a 
better  indication  than  the  temperature.  One  rarely  has  any  doubt  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  whether  or  not  peritonitis  exists,  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  there  are  exceptions  which  trouble  the  judgment  not  a 
little.  While  on  the  one  hand,  without  suggestive  symptoms,  a  laparotomy 
has  disclosed  an  unexpected  general  peritonitis,  on  the  other,  with  severe 
constitutional  symptoms  and  apparently  characteristic  local  signs,  the  peri- 
tonseum  has  been  found  smooth. 

Relapsing  Appendicitis. — Pepper,  in  1883,  called  attention  to  the  re- 
markable liability  to  relapse  in  perityphlitis.  The  patient  gets  well  and 
all  trace  of  induration  and  tenderness  disappears:  then  in  three  or  four 
months,  or  earlier,  he  again  has  fever,  pain,  and  local  signs  of  trouble. 
88 
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The  attacks  may  recur  for  years.  The  cases  which  recover  with  the  per- 
sistence of  an  induration  or  tumor  mass  are  most  prone  to  relapse.  There 
are  more  severe  cases  in  which  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  are  very 
short,  and  the  patient  becomes  a  chronic  invalid.  After  repeated  attacks^ 
however,  recovery  may  be  perfect.  The  frequency  of  recurrence  is  difficult 
to  estimate.  Fitz  places  it  at  44  per  cent,  Hawkins  at  23.6  per  cent.  The 
recent  statistics  of  operations  given  by  Deaver,  Murphy,  and  others  indi- 
cate how  common  must  be  this  type  of  the  disease.  Bull  has  collected 
442  operations  in  chronic  relapsing  appendicitis  by  eighty  surgeons,  with 
a  mortality  of  1.8  per  cent,  but  he  thinks  that  5  or  6  per  cent  would  be  a 
fairer  estimate. 

The  morbid  condition  in  this  form  is  either  a  simple  obliterative  ap- 
pendicitis with  or  without  adhesions,  or  an  adherent,  perhaps  perforated 
appendix  with  a  small  localized  abscess  circumscribed  by  dense  fibroid 
tissue. 

Diagnosis. — ^Appendicitis  is  by  far  the  most  common  inflammatoiy 
condition,  not  only  in  the  csecal  region,  but  in  the  abdomen  generally  in 
persons  under  thirty.  The  surgeons  have  taught  us  that,  almost  without 
exception,  sudden  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  with  fever  and  localized  ten- 
derness, with  or  without  tumor,  means  appendix  disease.  There  are  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  abdominal  organs  characterized  by  pain  which  are  apt 
to  be  confounded  with  appendicitis.  Biliary  colic,  kidney  colic,  and  the 
colicky  pains  at  the  menstrual  period  in  women  have  in  some  cases  to  be 
most  carefully  considered.  I  have  not  met  with  an  instance  of  either  renal 
or  hepatic  calculus  causing  any  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  but  a  patient  was 
admitted  to  my  wards  with  a  history  of  very  sudden  onset  of  severe  pain 
three  days  previously  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  with  an  ill- 
defined  tumor  mass  low  in  the  right  fiank.  Fortunately,  she  was  trans- 
ferred at  once  to  the  surgical  side  for  operation,  and  the  condition  proved 
to  be  an  acutely  distended  and  inflamed  gall-bladder  almost  on  the  point 
of  perforating.     A  second  very  similar  case  has  since  occurred. 

Diseases  of  the  tubes  and  pelvic  peritonitis  may  simulate  appendicitis 
very  closely,  but  the  history  and  the  local  examination  under  ether  should 
in  most  cases  enable  the  practitioner  to  reach  a  diagnosis.  I  have  seen 
several  cases  supposed  to  be  recurring  appendicitis  which  proved  to  be  tubo- 
ovarian  disease. 

The  Dietl's  crises  in  floating  kidney  have  been  mistaken  for  appendi- 
citis. 

Both  intussusception  and  internal  strangulation  may  present  very  sim- 
ilar symptoms,  and  if  the  patient  is  only  seen  at  the  later  stages,  when 
there  is  diffuse  peritonitis  and  great  tympany,  the  features  may  be  almost 
identical.  Fa?cal  vomiting,  which  is  common  in  obstruction,  is  never  seen 
in  appendicitis,  and  in  children  the  marked  tenesmus  and  bloody  stools 
are  important  signs  of  intussusception.  It  is  not  often  difficult  to  decide 
when  the  cases  are  seen  early  and  when  the  history  is  clear,  but  mistakes 
have  been  made  by  surgeons  of  the  first  rank. 

Acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  may  also  produce  sjrmptoms  very  like 
those  of  appendicitis  with  general  peritonitis.     The  relation  of  typhoid 
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fever  and  appendicitis  is  interesting.  The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  par- 
ticularly the  pain  and  the  fever,  may  at  the  onset  suggest  appendicitis. 
Operations  have  been  comparatively  frequent.  Dr.  Bloodgood  tells  me  that 
two  cases  have  been  admitted  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  have 
been  operated  upon  as  acute  appendicitis,  and  subsequently  the  diagnosis 
of  typhoid  has  been  made.  In  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  tjrphoid  fever 
perforation  of  the  appendix  may  occur,  and  occasionally  late  in  the  con- 
valescence perforation  of  an  unhealed  ulcer  of  the  appendix. 

There  is  a  well-marked  appendicular  hypochondriasis.  Through  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  daily  press,  appendicitis  has  become  a  sort  of 
fad,  and  the  physician  has  often  to  deal  with  patients  who  have  almost 
a  fixed  idea  that  they  have  the  disease.  The  worst  cases  of  this  class 
which  I  have  seen  have  been  in  members  of  our  profession,  and  I  know  of 
at  least  one  instance  in  which  a  perfectly  normal  appendix  was  removed. 
The  question  really  has  its  ludicrous  side.  A  well-known  physician  in  a 
Western  city  having  one  night  a  bellyache,  and  feeling  convinced  that  his 
appendix  had  perforated,  summoned  a  surgeon,  who  quickly  removed  the 
supposed  offender! 

Hysteria  may  of  course  simulate  appendicitis  very  closely,  and  it  may 
require  a  very  keen  judgment  to  make  a  diagnosis. 

Mucous  colitis  with  enteralgia  in  nervous  women  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  appendicitis.  In  two  instances  of  the  kind  I  have  prevented 
proposed  operation,  and  I  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  the  appendix  has 
been  removed. 

Perinephritic  and  pericsecal  abscess  from  perforation  of  ulcer,  either 
simple  or  cancerous,  and  circumscribed  peritonitis  in  this  region  from  other 
causes,  can  rarely  be  differentiated  until  an  exploratory  incision  is  made. 

Chronic  obliterative  appendicitis  cannot  always  be  differentiated  from 
the  perforative  form,  and  in  intensity  of  pain,  severity  of  symptoms,  and,  in 
rare  instances,  even  in  the  production  of  peritonitis,  the  two  may  be  iden- 
tical. 

Briefly  stated,  localized  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  with  or  without 
induration  or  tumor,  the  existence  of  McBumey^s  tender  point,  fever, 
furred  tongue,  vomiting,  with  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  indicate  appendi- 
citis. The  occurrence  of  general  peritonitis  is  suggested  by  increase  and 
diffusion  of  the  abdominal  pain,  tympanites  (as  a  rule),  marked  aggrava- 
tion of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  particularly  elevation  of  fever  and  in- 
creased rapidity  of  the  pulse.  Obliteration  of  hepatic  dulness  is  rarely 
present,  as  the  peritonaeum  in  these  cases  does  not  often  contain  gas. 

Prognoais. — While  we  cannot  overestimate  the  gravity  of  certain 
forms  of  appendicitis,  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  a  large  proportion  of  all 
cases  recover.  It  is  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  individual  cases  which 
has  given  such  an  impetus  to  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  disease.  That 
an  inflamed  appendix  may  heal  perfectly,  even  after  perforation,  is  shown 
by  instances  (post  mortem)  of  obliterated  tubes  firmly  imbedded  in  old 
scar  tissue.  Formerly  we  had  not  a  full  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  disease.  As  J.  William  White  remarked  in  an  address  at  the  College 
of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  ^'We  are  in  special  need  of  reliable  medical 
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statistics  as  to  this  point."  These  have  now  been  supplied  in  the  admi- 
rable monograph  of  Hawkins  (London,  1895),  in  which  he  has  analyzed  the 
cases  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  264  in  number.  The  work  is  to  be  com- 
mended particularly  to  surgeons,  since,  while  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  physician  and  pathologist,  the  author  is  fully  alive  to  the  surgical 
aspects  of  the  disease,  and  does  ample  justice  to  the  work  of  American 
operators.  His  figures  are  as  follows:  (a)  Peritonitis,  limited  to  the  right 
iliac  fossa  and  not  proceeding  to  the  formation  of  pus,  190  cases,  no 
deaths;  (6)  peritonitis,  similarly  localized,  but  ending  in  the  formation 
of  pus  (perityphlitic  abscess),  38  cases,  with  10  deaths;  (c)  general  peri- 
tonitis, 36  cases,  with  27  deaths.  This  gives  a  total  mortality  of  14  per 
cent.  Fifty-nine  of  the  264  patients  had  had  one  or  more  previous  at- 
tacks; 45  of  these  had  simple  "  perityphlitis,"  and  all  recovered;  of  7  with 
abscess  formation,  3  died;  of  7  with  general  peritonitis,  3  died.  These  fig- 
ures compare  very  favorably  with  those  collected  by  Porter:  Removal  of 
appendix  during  the  attack,  19.7  per  cent  mortality;  incision  and  drain- 
age of  abscess,  18.18  per  cent  of  deaths.  The  statistics  of  individual  opera- 
tors give  a  much  more  favorable  showing,  and  we  may  say  that  in  acute 
cases  without  generalized  peritonitis,  and  in  the  localized  appendicular  ab- 
scess, the  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  hands  of  good  surgeons  is  now  very 
much  lower. 

Treatment. — So  impressed  am  I  by  the  fact  that  we  physicians  lose 
lives  by  temporizing  with  certain  cases  of  appendicitis,  that  I  prefer,  in 
hospital  work,  to  have  the  suspected  cases  admitted  directly  to  the  surgical 
side.  The  general  practitioner  does  well  to  remember — whether  his  lean- 
ings be  toward  the  conservative  or  the  radical  methods  of  treatment — ^that 
the  surgeon  is  often  called  too  late,  never  too  early. 

There  is  no  medicinal  treatment  of  appendicitis.  There  are  remedies 
which  will  allay  the  pain,  but  there  are  none  capable  in  any  way  of  con- 
trolling tlie  course  of  the  disease.  Rest  in  bed,  a  light  diet,  measures  di- 
rected to  allay  the  vomiting — ^upon  these  all  are  agreed.  There  are  two 
points  on  which  the  profession  is  very  much  divided,  namely,  the  use  of 
opium  and  of  saline  purges.  The  practice  of  giving  opium  in  some  form 
in  appendicitis  and  peritonitis  is  almost  universal  with  physicians.  Sur- 
geons, on  the  other  hand,  almost  unanimously  condemn  the  practice,  as 
obscuring  the  clinical  picture  and  tending  to  give  a  false  sense  of  security; 
and  since  they  control  the  situation,  I  think  we  should — deferring  in  tUa 
matter  to  their  judgment — give  less  opium,  and  trust  to  the  persistent  use 
of  ico  hx'ally  to  relieve  the  pain. 

The  use  of  saline  purges  early  in  the  disease,  which  is  advocated  by 
some  surgeons,  is,  I  believe,  a  most  injurious  practice.  In  any  given  case 
the  pain  and  tenderness  at  the  outset  may  mean  perforation  of  the  appen- 
dix, and  the  life  of  tlie  patient  may  depend  upon  whether  a  limiting  adhe- 
sive inflammation  is  set  up.  Under  these  circumstances,  anything  that 
will  stimulate  active  ]>eristalsis  of  the  bowel  wall  throughout  its  extent  is 
certainly  contra-indicated.  Surgery,  too,  has  taught  us  that  the  Cflecom  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  filled  with  hardened  fjeces,  so  that  it  is  really  on  theoretical 
grounds  that  a  saline  is  urged  to  clear  this  part  of  the  bowel.    I  am  glad 
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to  see,  too,  that  some  surgeons  of  the  largest  experience,  as  McBumey, 
state  tiiat  they  never  employ  purgatives.  They  are  also  contra-indicated,  I 
think,  when  there  are  signs  of  the  formation  of  a  local  abscess.  If  useful 
at  all,  it  is  when  general  peritonitis  has  been  established,  but  then,  as  a 
rule,  the  mischief  is  done,  and  purgatives  cannot  influence  the  result. 

Operation  is  indicated  in  all  cases  of  acute  inflammatory  trouble  in  the 
csecal  region,  whether  tumor  is  present  or  not,  when  the  general  symptoms 
are  severe,  and  when  by  the  third  day  the  features  of  the  case  point  to  a  pro- 
gressive lesion.  The  mortality  from  early  operation  under  these  circum- 
stances is  very  slight. 

In  recurring  appendicitis,  when  the  attacks  are  of  such  severity  and 
frequency  as  seriously  to  interrupt  the  patient's  occupation,  the  figures  al- 
ready given  show  how  slight  the  mortality  is  in  the  hands  of  capable  oper- 
ators. Unfortunately,  in  hospital  practice  too  many  cases  are  brought  in 
with  general  peritonitis — a  condition  in  which  operation  is  rarely  successful. 

Post-operative  Features  in  Appendicitis, — ^Unfortunately,  the  operation 
does  not  always  finish  the  victim's  troubles.  I  have  been  consulted  by  sev- 
eral patients  with  severe  pain  following  the  operation,  and  the  literature  con- 
tains a  number  of  reports  of  recurrence  of  the  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 
There  have  been  instances,  indeed,  in  which  an  indurated  cord  has  been 
felt,  and  might  have  readily  been  mistaken  for  the  appendix  had  it  not  been 
previously  removed.  In  some  instances  a  second  operation  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  freeing  the  adhesions  which  have  caused  the  pain. 


III.    INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

/  t  "^ 

•     Intestinal  ob^uction  may  b^e^XAUfi^  by  strangulation,  jfitusausception; 

twists  and  knotsTWictures  and  tumors,  and  bv  IKhormal  contents. 

Etiology  and  Patholog^y.— (a)  Strane^ation. — This  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  acute  obstruction,  and  occurred  in  34  per  cent  of  the  295 
cases  analyzed  by  Fitz,*  and  in  36  per  cent  of  the  1,134  cases  of  Leichten- 
etem.t  Of  the  101  cases  of  strangulation  in  Fitz's  table,  which  has  the  spe- 
cial value  of  having  been  carefully  selected  from  the  literature  since  1880, 
the  following  were  the  causes:  Adhesions,  63;  vitelline  remains,  21;  adher- 
ent appendix,  6;  mesenteric  and  omental  slits^  6;  peritoneal  pouches  and 
openmgs,  3;  adherent  tubeTT;  jpeduncular'tuinor,  1.  The  bands  and  adhe- 
sions  result,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  from  former  peritonitis.  A  number 
of  instances  have  been  reported  following  operations  upon  the  pelvic  or- 
gans in  women.  The  strangulation  may  be  recent  and  due  to  adhesion  of 
the  bowel  to  the  abdominal  wound  or  a  coil  may  be  caught  between  the 
pedicle  of  a  tumor  and  the  pelvic  wall.  Such  cases  are  only  too  common. 
Late  occlusion  after  recovery  from  the  operation  is  due  to  bands  and  ad- 
hesions. 

♦  Transactions  of  the  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  voL  i,  I888I 
The  percentages  of  his  tables  are  used  throughout  this  section. 
f  Von  Ziemasen's  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 
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The  vitelline  remains  are  represented  by  Mec^kePs  divftrtifiiilnnij  which 
forms  a  finger-like  projection  from  the  ikugi,  usually  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
duct,  through  which,  in  the  early  embryo,  the  intestine  communicated  with 
the  yolk-sac.  The  end,  though  commonly  free,  may  be  attached  to  the 
abdominal  wall  near_ the,  navel,  or  to  the  mesentery,  and  a  ring  is  thus 
formed  through  which  the  gut  may  pass. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  from  strangulation  occur 
iu.-males;  40  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
thirty  years.  In  90  £er  cent  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  from  these  causes 
the  site  of  the  trouble  is  in  the  smallbowel;  the  position  of  the  strangulated 
portion  was  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  in  67  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  in  the 
lower  abdomen  in  83  per  cent. 

(h)  Intussosoeption. — In  this  condition  one  portion  of  the  intestine  slips 
into  an  adjacent  portion,  forming  an  invagination  or  intussusception.  The 
two  portions  make  a  cylindrical  tumor,  which  varies  in  length  from  a  half- 
inch  to  a  foot  or  more.  The  condition  is  always  a  descending  intussuscep- 
tion, and  as  the  process  proceeds,  the  middle  and  inner  layers  increase  at 
the  expense  of  the  outer  layer.  An  intussusception  consists  of  three  layers 
of  bowel:  the  outermost,  known  as  the  intussuscipiens,  or  receiving  layer; 
a  iniddle  or  reiilrmng  layer;  and  the  innermostjor  entering  layer.  The 
student  can  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  arrangement  by  making  the  end  of  a 
glove-finger  pass  into  the  lower  portion.  The  actual  condition  can  be  very 
clearly  studied  in  the  post-mortem  invaginations  which  are  so  common  in 
the  small  bowel  of  children.  In  the  statistics  of  Fitz,  93  of  295  cases 
of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  were  due  to  this  cause.  Of  these,  52  were  in 
males  and  27  in  females.  The  cases  are  most  common  in  early  life,  34 
per  cent  under  one  year  and  56  per  cent  under  the  tenth  year.  Of  103 
cases  in  children,  nearly  50  per  cent  occurred  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
months  (Wiggin).  No  definite  causes  could  be  assigned  in  42  of  the  cases; 
in  the  others  diarrhoea  or  habitual  constipation  had  existed. 

The.fiite  of.tbe  invagination  varies.  We  may  recognize  (1)  an  ileq^c^cal 
when  the  ileorcsecal  valje.  descends^mtp  the  colon.  There  are  cases  in 
which  this  is  so  extensive  that  the  valve  has  been  felt  per  rectum.  This 
form  occurred  in  75  per  cent  of  the  cases;  in  89  per  cent  of  Wiggin's  col- 
lected cases.  In  the  ileo-colic  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  passes  through 
the  ileo-caeeal  valve.  (2)  The  ileal,  in  which  the  ileum  is  alone  involved.  _ 
(3)  The  colic,  in  which  it  is  confined  to  the  large  intestine.  And  (4)  colicO' 
rectal,  in  which  the  colon  and  rectum  are  involved. 

Irregular  peristalsis  is  the  essential  cause  of  intussusception.  Noth- 
nagel  found  in  the  localized  peristalsis  caused  by  the  faradic  current  that 
it  was  not  the  descent  of  one  portion  into  the  other,  but  the  drawing  up 
of  the  reeei\ing  layer  by  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  coat.  Invagina- 
tion may  follow  any  limited,  sudden,  and  severe  peristalsis. 

In  the  post-mortem  examination,  in  a  case  of  death  from  intussuscep- 
tion, the  condition  is  very  characteristic.  Peritonitis  may  be  present  or 
an  acute  injection  of  the  serous  membrane.  WTien  death  occurs  early,  as 
it  may  do  from  shock,  there  is  little  to  be  seen.    The  portion  o£  bawd 
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affected  is  large  and  thick,  and  forms  an  elongated  tumor  with  a  curved 
outline.  The  parts  are  swollen  and  congested,  owing  to  the  constriction 
of  the  mesentery  between  the  layers.  The  entire  mass  may  be  of  a 
deep  livid-red  color.  In  very  recent  processes  there  is  only  congestion,  and 
perhaps  a  thin  layer  of  lymph,  and  the  intussusception  can  be  reduced, 
but  when  it  has  lasted  for  a  few  days,  lymph  is  thrown  out,  the  layers 
are  glued  together,  and  the  entering  portion  of  the  gut  cannot  be  with- 
drawn. * 

The  anatomical  condition  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  tumor,  which 
exists  in  two  thirds  of  all  cases;  and  the  engorgement,  which  results  from 
the  compression  of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  explains  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  blood  in  the  discharges,  which  has  so  important  a  diagnostic  value.  If 
the  patient  survives,  necrosis  and  sloughing  of  the  invaginated  portion  may 
occur,  and  if  union  has  taken  place  between  the  middle  and  outer  layer, 
the  calibre  of  the  gut  may  be  restored  and  a  cure  in  this  way  effected. 
Many  cases  of  the  kind  are  on  record.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty of  McGill  University  are  17  inches  of  small  intestine,  which  were 
passed  by  a  lad  who  had  had  symptoms  of  internal  strangulation,  and  who 
made  a  complete  recovery. 

(c)  Twists  and  Knots. — Volvulus  or  twist  occurred  in  42  of  the  295 
cases.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  were  in  males.  It  is  most  frequent  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  anH  forty.  In  the  great  majority  of  all  cases  the  twist 
is  axial  and  associated  with  an  unusually  long  mesentery.  In  50  per  cent 
of  the  cases  it  was  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  n^xt  most  common  situa- 
tion  is  about  the  cfl&cum,  which  may  be  twisted  upon  its  axis  or  bent  upon 
itself.  As  a  rule,  in  volvulus  the  loop  of  bowel  is  simply  twisted  upon  its 
long  axis,  and  the  portions  at  the  end  of  the  loop  cross  each  other  and  so 
cause  the  strangulation.  It  occasionally  happens  that  one  portion  of  the 
bowel  is  twisted  about  another. 

(d)  Strietures  and  Tumors. — ^These  are  very  much  less  important  causes 
of  acute  obstruction,  as  may  be  judged  by  Ihe'tect'tliat  there  itfe  only  15 
instances  out  of  the  295  cases,  in  14  of  which  the  obstruction  occurred  in 
the  large  intestine.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  common  causes  of  chronic 
obstruction. 

The  obstruction  may  result  from:  (1)  Congenital  stricture.  These  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Much  more  commonly  the  condition  is  that  of  complete 
occlusion,  either  forming  the  imperforate  anus  or  the  congenital  defect  by 
which  the  duodenum  is  not  united  to  the  pylorus.  (2)  Simple  cicatricial 
stenosis,  which  results  from  ulceration,  tuberculous  or /sypRriitic,  more 
rarely  from  dysentery,  and  most  rarely  of  all  from  typhoid  ulceration.  (3) 
New  growths.  The  malignant  strictures  are  due  chiefly  to  cylindrical  epi- 
thelioma,  which  forms  an  annular  tumor,  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
iarge  bowel,  about  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  the  descending  colon.  Of  be- 
nign growths,  papillomata,  adenomata,  lipomata,  and  fibromata  occasion- 
ally induce  obstruction.  (4)  Compression  and  traction.  Tumors  of  neigh- 
boring organs,  particularly  of  the" pelvic  viscera,  may  cause  obstruction  by 
adhesion  and  traction;  more  rarely,  a  coil,  siicli  as  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
filled  with  faeces,  compresses  and  obstructs  a  neighboring  coil.    In  the  heal* 
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ing  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  the  contraction  of  the  thick  exudate  may 
cause  compression  and  narrowing  of  the  coils. 

(e)  Abnormal  Contents. — Foreign  bodies,  such  as  fruit  stones,  coins,  pins^ 
needles,  or  false  teeth,  are  occasionally  swallowed  accidentally,  or  by  luna- 
tics on  purpose.  Round  worms  may  become  rolled  into  a  tangled  masB 
and  cause  obstructiolo]  In  reality,  however,  the  majority  of  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  coinsj  buttons^  and  pins,  swallowed  by .  children,  jjwise  no  incon- 
venience whatever,  but  in  a  day  or  two  are  found  in  the  stools.  Occasion- 
^ally  such  a  foreign  body  as  a  pin  will  pass  through  the  oesophagus  and  will 
be  found  lodged  in  some  adjacent  organ,  as  in  the  heart  (Peabody),  or  a 
barley  ear  may  reach  the  liver  (Dock). 

Medicines,  such  as  magnesia  or  bismuth,  have  been  known  to  accumu- 
late in  the  bowels  and  produce  obstruction,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases  the  condition  is  caused  by^ces,  gall-stones,  or  enteroliths.  Of 
44  cases,  in  23  the  obstruction  was  by  gall-stones,  in  19Tby  f seces^  and  in  ^ 
by  enteroliths.  Obstruction  by  faeces  may  happen  at  any  period  of  life. 
As  mentioned  when  speaking  of  dilatation  of  the  colon,  it  may  occur  in 
young  children  and  persist  for  weeks.  In  faecal  accumulation  the  large 
bowel  may  reach  an  enormous  size  and  the  contents  become  very  hard. 
The  retained  masses  may  be  channeled,  and  small  quantities  of  faecal  matter 
are  passed  until  a  mass  too  large  enters  the  lumen  and  causes  obstruction. 
There  may  be  very  few  symptoms,  as  the  condition  may  be  borne  for  weeka 
or  even  for  months. 

Obstruction  bX-^^y'St^nes  is  not  very  infrequent,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  23  cases  were  reported  in  the  literature  in  eight  years. 
Eighteen  of  these  were  in  women  and  5  in  men.  In  six  sevenths  of  the 
cases  it  occurred  after  the  fiftieth  year.  The  obstruction  is  usually  in  the 
ileo-caecal  region,  but  it  may  be  in  the  duodenum.  These  large  solitary, 
gall-stones  ulcerate  through  the  gall-bladder,  usually  into  the  small  intes- 
tine, occasionally  into  the  colon.  In  the  latter  case  they  rarely  cause  ob« 
struction     Courvoisier  has  collected  131  cases  in  the  literature. 

Enteroliths  may  be  formed  of  masses  of  hair,  more  commonly_D£_the 
phospEaEes"  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  nucleus  formed  of  a  foreign  body 
or  of  hardened  faeces.  Nearly  every  museum  possesses  specimens  of  this 
kind.  They  are  not  so  common  in  men  as  in  ruminants,  and,  as  indicated 
in  Fitz's  statistics,  are  very  rare  causes  of  obstruction. 

Symptoms. — (a)  Acute  Obstruction. — Constipation.  p.aiiL  in  the  abdo- 
men,  and  vomiting  are  the  three  important  symptoms.  P^^^jsefj^  in  ftarly 
and  may  come  on  abruptly  while  the  patient  is  walking  or,  more  com- 
monly, during  the  performance  of  some  action.  It  is  aLJiiaLj2Qlicky  in 
character,  but  subsequently  it  becomes  continuous  and  v^ry  infpnse.  Vom- 
iting  follows  quickly  and  ifi  A.jQflU.8tant  and  most  distressing  svmptom,"Tft 
first  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  voided,  and  then  greenish,  bile- 
stained  material,  and  soon,  in  cases  of  acute  and  permanent  obstruction, 
the  material  vomited  is  a  brownish-black  liquid,  with  a  distinctly  faecal 
odor.  This  sequence  of  gastric,  bilious,  and,  finally^  fitercoraceous  YSgit;' 
ing  is  perhaps  the  most  important  diagnostic  feature  of  acute  obatroction^ 
The  constipation  may  be  absolute,  without  the  discharge  of  either^ 
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or  gas.  Very  often  the  contents  of  the  bowel  below  the  stricture  are  dis- 
charged. Distention  of  the  abdomen  usually  occurs,  and  when  the  large 
bowel  is  involved  it  is  extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  obstruction  is 
high  up  in  the  small  intestine,  there  may  be  very  slight  tympany.  At 
first  the  abdomen  is  not  painful,  but  subsequently  it  may  become  acutely 
tender. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  from  the  outset  are  severe.  The  face  is 
pallid  and  anxious,  and  JbiaUy_jJollap8e  symptoms  supervene.  The  eyes 
become  sunken,  the  features  pinched,  and  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  cold, 
<^)ftpimy  swe^t.  The  ppl-^  becomegrapid  and  feeble.  There  may  be  no 
fever;  the  axillary  temperature  is  often  _8ubnormal.  The  tongue  is  dry 
and  parched  and  the  thirst  is  incessant.  The  urine  is  high-colored,  scanty, 
and  there  may  be  suppression,  particularly  when  the  obstruction  is  high 
up  in  the  bowel.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  constant  vomiting  and  the 
small  amount  of  liquid  which  is  absorbed.  The  case  terminates  as  a  rule 
in  from  three  to  six  days.  In  some  instances  the  patient  dies  from  shock 
or  sinks  into  coma.  A  leucocvtosis  of  75,000  or  80,000  per  c.  mm.  may  be 
present. 

{b)  Symptoms  of  dironio  ObstructioiL — When  due  to  fsecal  impaction, 
there  is  a  history  of  long-standing  constipation.  There  may  have  been 
discharge  of  mucus,  or  in  some  instances  the  faecal  masses  have  been  chan- 
neled, and  so  have  allowed  the  contents  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowel 
to  pass  through.  In  elderly  persons  this  is  not  infrequent;  but  examina- 
tion, either  per  rectum  or  externally,  in  the  course  of  the  colon,  will  reveal 
the  presence  of  hard  scybalous  masses.  There  may  be  retention  of  faeces 
for  weeks  without  exciting  serious  symptoms.  In  other  instances  there  are 
vomiting,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  gradual  distention,  and  finally  the  ejecta 
become  faecal.  The  hardened  masses  may  excite  an  intense  colitis  or  even 
peritonitis. 

In  stricture,  whether  cicatricial  or  cancerous,  the  symptoms  of  obstruc- 
tion are  very  diverse.  Constipation  gradually  comes  on,  is  extremely  vari- 
able, and  it  may  be  months  or  even  years  before  there  is  complete  obstruc- 
tion. There  are  transient  attacks,  in  which  from  some  cause  the  faeces 
accumulate  above  the  stricture,  the  intestine  becomes  greatly  distended, 
and  in  the  swollen  abdomen  the  coils  can  be  seen  in  active  peristalsis.  In 
such  attacks  there  may  be  vomiting,  but  it  is  very  rarely  of  a  faecal  charac- 
ter. In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  general  health  is  seriously  im- 
paired; the  patient  gradually  becomes  anaemic  and  emaciated,  and  finally, 
in  an  attack  in  which  the  obstruction  is  complete,  death  occurs  with  all 
the  features  of  acute  occlusion  or  the  case  may  be  prolonged  for  ten  or 
twelve  days. 

DiagnoBifl.— (a)  The  Situation  of  the  Obstruction.— Hernia  must 
be  excluded,  which  is  by  no  means  always  easy,  as  fatal  obstruction  may 
occur  from  the  involvement  of  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  gut  in  the 
external  ring  or  in  the  obturator  foramen.  Mistakes  from  both  of  these 
causes  have  come  under  my  observation;  they  were  cases  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  other  than  acute  obstruction.  Timely  op- 
eration would  have  saved  both  lives.  A  thorough  rectal  and,  in  women,  a 
vaginal  examination  should  be  made,  which  will  give  important  informatiyfi 
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as  to  the  condition  of  the  pelvic  and  rectal  contentsj  particularly  in  ct=a  4 
intuesueeeption,  in  wliich  the  descending  bowel  can  sometimes  be  Mt.  b 
cases  of  obstruction  high  up  the  empty  coils  sink  into  the  pelvis  and  c&s 
there  be  detected.  Eectal  ejcploration  with  the  entire  hand  is  of  doubtfiJ 
value.  In  the  iagpection  of  the  abdomen  there  are  impoi"tant  indic^lioiifi,  m 
the  special  prominence  in  certain  regions,  the  occurrence  of  indefmiti%  well- 
defined  masses,  and  the  presence  of  hypertrophied  coils  in  active  penstakt 
John  Wyllie  haa  recently  called  attention  to  the  great  value  in  diagnooiof 
the  *^  patterns  of  abdominal  tumidity/'  *  In  obstruction  of  the  lower  eeJ 
of  the  large  intestine  not  only  may  the  horeeshoe  of  the  eoloa  etand  ml 
plainly^  when  the  bowel  is  in  rigid  spasm,  but  even  the  pouches  of  the  giU 
may  be  seen.  When  the  eceeum  or  lower  end  of  the  ileum  is  obstrudal 
the  tumidity  is  in  the  lower  central  region,  and  during  spasm  the  coils 
the  small  bowel  may  stand  out  prominently,  one  above  the  other,  either 
obliquely  or  transversely  placed — ^the  so-called  ''ladder  pattern/'  In  ah- 
struction  of  the  duodenum  or  jej  unum  there  may  only  be  slight  dlstendoo 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  associated  usually  with  rapid  coUap^ 
and  anuria. 

In  the  ileum  and  esecum  the  distention  is  more  in  the  central  poitiini 
of  the  abdomen;  the  vomiting  is  distinctly  fsecal  and  occurs  early,  h 
obstruction  of  the  colon,  tjinpanites  is  much  more  extensive  and  general 
Tenesmus  is  more  common,  with  the  passage  of  mucus  and  blood.  Hii 
course  is  not  so  quick,  the  collapse  does  not  supervene  so  rapidly,  and  thi 
urinar}*  secretion  is  not  so  much  reduced. 

In  obstruction  from  stricture  or  tumor  the  situation  can  in  some  am 
be  accurately  localized,  but  in  others  it  is  very  uncertain.  Digital  examin** 
tion  of  the  rectum  should  fii^t  be  made.  The  rectal  tube  may  then  bt 
passed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  beyond  the  sigmoid  flexure.  In  the  n^ 
of  the  rigid  tube  there  is  danger  of  perforation  of  the  bowel  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  a  stricture.  The  quantity  of  fluid  which  can  be  passed  into 
the  large  intestine  should  be  estimated.  The  capacity  of  the  large  bowel  is 
about  six  quarts.  Wiggin  advises  about  a  piut  and  a  half  from  a  height  of 
three  feet  for  an  infant.  To  thoroughly  irrigate  the  l>owcl  the  patien! 
ehould  be  chloroformed  and  should  lie  on  the  back  or  on  the  aide— best  oa 
the  back,  with  the  hips  elevated,  Treves  suggests  that  the  ciecal  region 
ehould  be  auscultated  during  the  passage  of  the  fluid.  For  diagnostic  pur- 
poses the  rectum  may  be  inflated,  either  by  the  bellows  or  by  the  use  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid.  In  certain  cases  these  measures  givi? 
Important  indications  as  to  the  situation  of  the  obstruction  in  the  kfgt 
bowel. 

(h)  Nature  of  the  Obstruction. — This  is  often  difficult,  not  infrequeEitlT 
impossible,  to  determine,  SfrgnguJaiion  is  not  common  in  very  early  life 
In  many  instances  there  have  been  previous  attacks  of  abdominal, pain,  or 
there  are  etiological  factors  which  give  a  clew,  such  as  old  ^ritonitis  wr 
operation  on  the  pelvic  viscera*  Neither  the  onset  nor  the  character  of  tht 
pain  gives  us  any  information.     In  rare  instances  nausea  and  vomiting 
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may  be  absent.  The  vomitiog  usually  becomes  fs&cal  from  the  third  to  the 
filth  day,  A  tumor  is  not  common  in  BtranguktioUj  and  was  present  in 
only  one  fifth  of  the  cases.    Fever  is  not  of  diagnostic  value. 

lntussuscej}iion  is  an  affection  of  childhood,  and  is  of  ail  forma  of  in- 
ternal obfe>truL'tion  the  one  most  readily  diagnosed.  The  prusenee  of  tumor^ 
bloodj_stoQls,  and  tenesmus  are  the  important  factors.  The  tumor  is 
usually  sausage-shaped  and  felt  in  the  region  of  the  transverse  colon.  It 
existed  in  66  of  93  cases.  It  was  present  on  the  first  day  in  more  than  one 
third  of  the  cases,  on  the  second  day  in  more  than  one  fourth,  and  on  the 
third  day  in  more  than  one  fifth.  Blood  in  the  stools  occurs  in  at  least 
three  fifths  of  the  cases,  either  spontaneously  or  following  the  use  of  an 
enema.  The  blood  may  be  mixed  with  mucus.  Tenesmus  is  present  in 
one  third  of  the  eases.  Faecal  vomiting  is  not  very  common  and  was  pres- 
ent in  only  12  of  the  93  instances.  Abdominal  tympany  is  a  symptom  of 
slight  importance,  occurring  in  only  one  third  of  the  cases. 

Volimlns  can  rarely  be  diagnosed.  The  frequency  with  which  it  in- 
volves the  fiigmoicT  fle^ture  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  passage  of  a  flex- 
ible tube  or  injecting  fluids  might  in  these  cases  give  valuable  indica- 
tions. An  absolute  diagnosis  can  probably  be  made  only  by  an  abdominal 
section. 

In  fmcal  ohsirucHon  the  condition  is  usually  clear,  m  the  fmcm  can  he 
felt  per  rectum  and  also  in  the  distended  colon.  FBecal  vomiting,  tym- 
^nVj^bdqminal  pain^  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  late  and  are  not  so  con- 
#tant  In  obstruction  by  gall-stone  a  few  of  the  cases  gave  a  previous  his- 
tory of  gall -iion^colic.  Jaundice  was  present  in  only  2  of  the  23  cases. 
Pain  and  vomiting,  as  a  rule,  occur  early  and  are  severe,  and  faecal  vomit- 
ing is  prci^ent  in  two  thirds  of  the  cases.     A,  tumor  is  rarely  evident, 

(r)  Diagnosis  from  other  CoilditiQlls,-^Acute  enteritis  with  great  re- 
laxation of  the  intestinal  coils,  vomiting,  and^paia  may  t>e  mistaken  for 
obstrnction.  In  an  autopsy  on  a  case  of  this  kind  the  small  and  large 
bowels  were  intensely  inflamed^  relaxed^  sodden,  and  enormously  distended. 
The  symptoms  were  those  of  acute  obstruction,  but  the  intestine  was  free 
from  dnodenum  t43  rectum.  Of  late  years  many  instances  have  been  re- 
ported in  whichr^peritonitis  following  disease  of  the  appendix  has  been 
mistaken  for  acute  obsTniction.  The  intense  vomiting,  the  general  tym- 
gany  and  abdominal  tenderness,  and  in  some  instances  the  suddenness  of 
the  onset  are  very  deceptive*  and  in  two  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  fhe  syinplbms  pointed  very  strongly  to  internal  strangulation.  In 
appendix  disease  the  temperature  is  more  frequently  elevated,  the  vomit- 
ing is  never  f^cal^  and  m  many  cases  there  is  a  historj^of  previous  attacfe 
in  the  caeca!  region.  lAcute  li hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  may  produce  symp- 
toms which  simulate  closely  intestinal  obstruction,  A  boy  was  admitted 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  with  a  histon'  of  obstinate  vomitings  in- 
tgnge  abdominal  pain,  gradually  increasing  tympany,  and  no  passage  for 
mverml  6ay¥.  His  condition  seemed  serious  and  he  was  transferred  at  once 
to  the  surgical  wards.  At  the  operation  the  coils  were  found  uniformly 
distended  and  covered  in  places  with  the  thinnest  film  of  lymph.  No  ob- 
itruction  existed^  but  there  was  a  tumor4ike  mass  surrounding  the  pan- 
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as  to  the  condition  of  the  pelvic  and  rectal  contents^  particularly  in  cases  of 
intussusception^  in  which  the  descending  bowel  can  sometimes  be  felt.  In 
cases  of  obstruction  high  up  the  empty  coils  sink  into  the  pelvis  and  can 
there  be  detected.  Rectal  exploration  with  the  entire  hand  is  of  doubtful 
value.  In  the  inspection  of  the  abdomen  there  are  important  indications,  as 
the  special  prominence  in  certain  regions,  the  occurrence  of  indefinite,  well- 
defined  masses,  and  the  presence  of  hypertrophied  coils  in  active  peristelBifi. 
John  Wyllie  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  great  value  in  diagnosis  of 
the  "  patterns  of  abdominal  tunaidity."  *  In  obstruction  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  large  intestine  not  only  may  the  horseshoe  of  the  colon  stand  out 
plainly,  when  the  bowel  is  in  rigid  spasm,  but  even  the  pouches  of  the  gut 
may  be  seen.  When  the  caecum  or  lower  end  of  the  ileum  is  obstructed 
the  tumidity  is  in  the  lower  central  region,  and  during  spasm  the  coils  of 
the  small  bowel  may  stand  out  prominently,  one  above  the  other,  either 
obliquely  or  transversely  placed — the  so-called  "ladder  pattern."  In  ob- 
struction of  the  duodenum  or  Jejunum  there  may  only  be  slight  distention 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  associated  usually  with  rapid  collapse 
and  anuria. 

In  the  ileum  and  caecum  the  distention  is  more  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  abdomen;  the  vomiting  is  distinctly  faecal  and  occurs  early.  In 
obstruction  of  the  colon,  tympanites  is  much  more  extensive  and  general. 
Tenesmus  is  more  common,  with  the  passage  of  mucus  and  blood.  The 
course  is  not  so  quick,  the  collapse  does  not  supervene  so  rapidly,  and  the 
urinary  secretion  is  not  so  much  reduced. 

In  obstruction  from  stricture  or  tumor  the  situation  can  in  some  cases 
be  accurately  localized,  but  in  others  it  is  very  uncertain.  Digital  examina- 
tion of  the  rectum  should  first  be  made.  The  rectal  tube  may  then  be 
passed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  beyond  the  sigmoid  flexure.  In  the  use 
of  the  rigid  tube  there  is  danger  of  perforation  of  the  bowel  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  stricture.  The  quantity  of  fluid  which  can  be  passed  into 
the  large  intestine  should  be  estimated.  The  capacity  of  the  large  bowel  is 
about  six  quarts.  Wiggin  advises  about  a  pint  and  a  half  from  a  height  of 
three  feet  for  an  infant.  To  thoroughly  irrigate  the  bowel  the  patient 
should  be  chloroformed  and  should  lie  on  the  back  or  on  the  side — ^best  on 
the  back,  with  the  hips  elevated.  Treves  suggests  that  the  caecal  region 
should  be  auscultated  during  the  passage  of  the  fluid.  For  diagnostic  pur- 
]>oscs  the  rectum  may  be  inflated,  either  by  the  bellows  or  by  the  use  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid.  In  certain  cases  these  measures  give 
important  indications  as  to  the  situation  of  the  obstruction  in  the  large 
bowel. 

(h)  Nature  of  the  Obstruction. — This  is  often  difficult,  not  infrequently 
impossible,  to  determine.  Strangulation  is  not  common  in  very  early  life. 
In  many  instances  there  have  been  previous  attacks  of  abdominal_pain,  or 
there  are  etiological  factors  which  ^ve  a  clew,  such  as  old  peritonitis  or 
operation  on  the  pelvic  viscera.  Neither  the  onset  nor  the  character  of  the 
pain  gives  us  any  information.     In  rare  instances  nausea  and  vomiting 

♦  Edinburgh  Hospital  Reports,  toI.  ii. 
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may  be  absent.  The  vomiting  usually  becomes  faecal  from  the  third  to  the 
fifth  day.  A  tumor  is  not  common  in  strangulation^  and  was  present  in 
only  one  fifth  of  the  cases.     Fever  is  not  of  diagnostic  value. 

Intiissiisception  is  an  affection  of_childhppd^  and  is  of  all  forms  of  in- 
temaT  obstruction  the  one  most  readily  diagnosed.  The  presence  of  tumor, 
bloody  stools,  and  tenesmus  are  the  important  factors.  The  tumor  is 
usually  sausage-shaped  and  felt  in  the  region  of  the  transverse  colon.  It 
existed  in  66  of  93  cases.  It  was  present  on  the  first  day  in  more  than  one 
third  of  the  cases,  on  the  second  day  in  more  than  one  fourth,  and  on  the 
third  day  in  more  than  one  fifth.  Blood  in  the  stools  occurs  in  at  least 
three  fifths  of  the  cases,  either  spontaneously  or  following  the  use  of  an 
enema.  The  blood  may  be  mixed  with  mucus.  Tenesmus  is  present  in 
one  third  of  the  cases.  Faecal  vomiting  is  not  very  common  and  was  pres- 
ent in  only  12  of  the  93  instances.  Abdominal  tympany  is  a  symptom  of 
slight  importance,  occurring  in  only  one  third  of  the  cases. 

Volvulus  can  rarely  be  diagnosed.  The  frequency  with  which  it  in- 
volves the  sigmoid" flexure  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  passage  of  a  flex- 
ible tube  or  injecting  fluids  might  in  these  cases  give  valuable  indica- 
tions. An  absolute  diagnosis  can  probably  be  made  only  by  an  abdominal 
section. 

In  f cecal  obstruction  the  condition  is  usually  clear,  as  the  faeces  can  be 
felt  per  rectum  and  also  in  the  distended  colon.  F»caLypiniting,  tym- 
pany,  abdominal  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  lateand  are  not  so  con- 
atfiTit  In  obstruction  by  gall-stone  a  few  of  the  cases  gave  a  previoufl  his- 
tory of  gall-sfone  colic."  Jaundice  was  present  in  only  2  of  the  23  cases. 
Pain^nd  vomiting,  as  a  rule,  occur  early  and  are  severe,  and  faecal  vomit- 
ing is  present  in  two  thirds  of  the  cases.    A  tumor  is  rarely  evident. 

(c)  Diagnosis  firom  other  Conditions.-^Acute  enteritis  with  great  re- 
laxation of  the  intestinal  coils,  vomiting,  ani.painj5iay  be  mistaEenlor 
obstruction.  In  an  autopsy  on  a  case  of  this  kind  the  small  and  large 
bowels  were  intensely  inflamed,  relaxed,  sodden,  and  enormously  distended. 
The  symptoms  were  those  of  acute  obstruction,  but  the  intestine  was  free 
from  duodenum  tp  rectum.  Of  late  years  many  instances  have  been  re- 
ported in  whichvperitonitis  following  disease  of  the  appendix  has  been 
mistaken  for  acute  obstruction.  The  intense  vomiting,  the  general  tym- 
pany and  abdominal  tenderness,  and  in  some  instances  the  suddenness  of 
the^onset  are  very  deceptive,  and  in  two  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  the  sympToms  pointed  very  strongly  to  internal  strangulation.  In 
appendix  disease  the  temperature  is  more  frequently  elevated,  the  vomit- 
ing is  never  faecalTaiid^lii  many  cases  there  is  a  hiiafory'  of  previous  attacks 
in  the  caecal  region.  /TAcute  haemorrhagic  pancreatitis  may  produce  symp- 
toms which  simulate  closely  intestinal  obstruction.  A  boy  was  admitted 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  with  a  history  of  obstinate  vomiting,  in- 
gnse  abdominal  pain,  gradually  increasing  tympany,  and  no  passage  for 
several  days'  His'cohditron  seemed  serious  and  he  was  transferred  at  once 
to  the  surgical  wards.  At  the  operation  the  coils  were  found  uniformly 
distended  and  covered  in  places  with  the  thinnest  film  of  lymph.  No  ob- 
struction existed,  but  there  was  a  tumor-like  mass  surrounding  the  pan« 
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creas,  firm,  hard,  and  deeply  infiltrated  with  blood.  The  patient  improved 
after  the  operation  and  recovered  completely. 

Treatment. — Purgatives  should  not  be  given.  For  the  pain  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  morphia  are  indicated.  To  allay  the  distressing  vomit- 
ing, the  stomach  should  be  washed  out.  Not  only  is  this  directly  beneficial, 
but  Kussmaul  claims  that  the  abdominal  distention  is  relieved,  the  pres- 
sure in  the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  obstruction  is  lessened,  and  the  violent 
peristalsis  is  diminished.  It  may  be  practised  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  in  some  instances  has  proved  beneficial;  in  others  curative.  Thor- 
ough jrrigation_ofJhelarge_b^^  be  practised,  the 
warm  fluid  being  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  fountain  syringe,  and  the 
amount  carefully  estimated.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  recommends  that  the 
patient  be  placed  under  an  anaesthetic,  the  abdomen  thoroughly  kneade_d, 
and  a  copious  enema  given  while  in  the  inverted  positi^on^  Then,  with  the 
aid  of  three  or  four  strong  men,  the  patient  is  to  be  thoroughly  shaken, 
first  with  the  abdomen  held  downward,  and  subsequently  in  the  inverted 
position. 

Inflatififijnay  also  be  tried,  by  forcing  the  air  into  the  rectum  with  the 
bellows  or  with  a  Davidson's  syringe.  It  is  a  measure  not  without  risk, 
as  instances  of  rupture  of  the  bowel  have  been  reported.  Fitz's  figures 
show  that  in  the  first  eight  years  of  the  last  decade  there  were  33  cases  of 
recovery  after  injection  or  infiation  in  cases  of  certain  or  probable  intussus- 
ception, and  11  deaths.  Of  39  cases  in  children  treated  by  inflation  or  ene- 
mata  16  recovered  (Wiggin).  In  cases  of  acute  obstruction,  if  these  means 
do  not  prove  successful  by  the  third  day,  surgical  measures  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  when  the  obstruction  seems  persistent  and  the  condition 
serious,  laparotomy  should  be  performed  at  once.  Of  64  cases  in  which 
laparotomy  was  performed,  21  recovered.  The  youngest  case  operated  upon 
was  only  three  days  old. 

For  the  tympanites  turpentine  stupes  and  hot  applications  may  be  ap- 
plied; if  extreme,  the  bowel  may  be  punctured  with  a  small  aspiratgrjaeedle. 
In  cases  of  chronic  obstruction  the  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated,  and 
opium  and  belladonna  are  useful  for  the  paroxysmal  j)aina.  Enemata 
should  be  employed,  and  if  the  obstruction  becomes  complete,  resort  must 
be  had  to  surgical  measures. 


IV.    CONSTIPATION  {Coativenesa). 

Definition. — Retention  of  faeces  from  any  cause. 

Constipation  in  Adults. — The  causes  are  varied  and  may  be  classed  as 
general  and  local. 

General  Causes. — (a)  Constitutional  peculiarities:  Torpidity  of  the 
bowels  is  often  a  family  complaint  and  is  found  more  often  in  dark  than 
in  fair  persons,  (b)  Sedentary  habits,  particularly  in  persons  who  eat  too 
much  and  neglect  the  call;^  of  nature,  (c)  Certain  diseases,  such  as  anae- 
mia, neurasthenia  and  hysteria,  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  stomach, 
and  intestines,  and  the  acute  fevers.     Under  this  heading  may  appropii- 
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ately  be  placed  that  most  injurious  of  all  habits,  drug'taking.  (d)  Either 
a  coarse  diet,  which  leaves  too  much  residue,  or  a  diet  which  leaves  too 
little,  may  be  a  cause  of  costiveness. 

Local  Causes. — Weakness  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  obesity  or  from 
overdistention  in  repeated  pregnancies.  Atony  of  the  large  bowel  from 
chronic  disease  of  the  mucosa;  the  presence  of  tumors,  physiological  or 
pathological,  pressing  upon  the  bowel;  enteritis;  foreign  bodies,  large 
masses  of  scybala,  and  strictures  of  all  kinds.  An  important  local  cause 
is  atony  of  the  colon,  particularly  of  the  muscles  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  by 
which  the  faeces  are  propelled  into  the  rectum.  By  far  the  most  obstinate 
form  is  that  associated  with  a  contracted  state  of  the  bowel,  which  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  spasmodic  constipation.  This  may  be  met  with 
in  three  conditions:  First,  as  a  sequence  of  chronic  dysentery  or  ulcerative 
colitis;  secondly,  in  protracted  cases  of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  in  women, 
particularly  in  association  with  uterine  disease;  and,  thirdly,  in  very  old 
persons  often  without  any  definite  cause.  It  may  be  that  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  lower  colon  are  in  a  condition  of  contraction  and  spasm,  while 
the  transverse  and  ascending  parts  are  in  a  state  of  atony  and  dilatation. 
The  most  characteristic  sign  of  this  variety  is  the  presence  of  hard,  globular 
masses,  or  more  rarely  small  and  sausage-like  faeces. 

Syxnptomcu — The  most  persistent  constipation  for  weeks  or  even 
months  may  exist  with  fair  health.  All  kinds  of  evils  have  been  attributed 
to  poisoning  by  the  resorption  of  noxious  matters  from  the  retained  faeces 
^-copraemia — but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  takes  place  to  any  extent.  Chlo- 
rosis, which  Sir  Andrew  Clark  attributes  to  faecal  poisoning,  is  not  always 
associated  with  constipation,  and  if  due  to  this  cause  should  be  in  men, 
women,  and  children  the  most  common  of  all  disorders.  Debility,  lassi- 
tude, and  a  mental  depression  are  frequent  symptoms  in  constipation, 
particularly  in  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament.  Headache,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  a  furred  tongue  may  also  occur.  Individuals  differ  extraordina- 
rily in  this  matter:  one  feels  wretched  all  day  without  the  accustomed 
evacuation;  another  is  comfortable  all  the  week  except  on  the  day  on 
which  by  purge  or  enema  the  bowels  are  relieved. 

When  persistent,  the  accumulation  of  faeces  leads  to  unpleasant,  some- 
times serious  symptoms,  such  as  piles,  ulceration  of  the  colon,  distention 
of  the  sacculi,  perforation,  enteritis,  and  occlusion.  In  women,  pressure 
may  cause  pain  at  the  time  of  menstruation  and  a  sensation  of  fulness  and 
distention  in  the  pelvic  organs.  Neuralgia  of  the  sacral  nerves  may  be 
caused  by  an  overloaded  sigmoid  flexure.  The  faeces  collect  chiefly  in  the 
colon.  Even  in  extreme  grades  of  constipation  it  is  rare  to  find  dry  faeces 
in  the  caecum.  The  faeces  may  form  large  tumors  at  the  hepatic  or  splenic 
flexures,  or  a  sausage-like,  doughy  mass  above  the  navel,  or  an  irregular 
lumpy  tumor  in  the  left  inguinal  region.  In  old  persons  the  sacculi  of  the 
colon  become  distended  and  the  scybala  may  remain  in  them  and  undergo 
calcification,  forming  enteroliths. 

In  cases  with  prolonged  retention  the  faecal  masses  become  channelled 
and  diarrhoea  may  occur  for  days  before  the  true  condition  is  discovered 
by  rectal  or  external  examination.    In  women  who  have  been  habitually 
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constipated^  attacks  of  diarrhoea  with  nausea  and  vomiting  should  excite 
suspicion  and  lead  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  large  bowel.  Fever 
may  occur  in  these  cases^  and  Meigs  has  reported  an  instance  in  which 
the  condition  simulated  typhoid  fever. 

Constipation  in  in&nts  is  a  common  and  troublesome  disorder.  The 
causes  are  congenital,  dietetic,  and  local.  There  are  instances  in  which 
the  child  is  constipated  from  birth  and  may  not  have  a  natural  movement 
for  years  and  yet  thrive  and  develop.  An  instance  of  the  kind  was  in  my 
ward  recently  in  which  a  baby  of  seven  months  had  never  had  a  movement 
without  preliminary  injections.  The  abdomen  became  swollen  every  day, 
but  subsided  after  an  injection  and  the  passage  of  a  long  catheter.  No 
stricture  could  be  felt.  There  are  cases  of  enormous  dilatation  of  the  large 
bowel  with  persistent  constipation.  The  condition  appears  sometimes  to 
be  a  congenital  defect.  In  some  of  these  patients  there  may  be  constricting 
bands,  or,  as  in. a  case  of  Cheever's,  a  congenital  stricture. 

Dietetic  causes  are  more  common.  In  sucklings  it  often  arises  from 
an  unnatural  dryness  of  the  small  residue  which  passes  into  the  colon,  and 
it  may  be  very  diflScult  to  decide  whether  the  fault  is  in  the  mother's  milk 
or  in  the  digestion  of  the  child.  Most  probably  it  is  in  the  latter,  as  some 
babies  may  be  persistently  costive  on  natural  or  artificial  foods.  Defi- 
ciency of  fat  in  the  milk  is  believed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  cause.  In 
older  children  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  regular  habits  should 
be  enjoined.  Carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  mother  in  this  matter  often 
lays  the  foundation  of  troublesome  constipation  in  after  life.  Impairment 
of  the  contractility  of  the  intestinal  wall  in  consequence  of  inflammation, 
disturbance  in  the  normal  intestinal  secretions,  and  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion by  tumors,  twists,  and  intussusception  are  the  chief  local  causes. 

Tx^Batment. — Much  may  be  done  by  systematic  habits,  particularly 
in  the  young.  The  desire  to  go  to  stool  should  always  be  granted.  Exer- 
cise in  moderation  is  helpful.  In  stout  persons  and  in  women  with  pend- 
ulous abdomens  the  muscles  should  have  the  support  of  a  bandage.  Fric- 
tion or  regularly  applied  massage  is  invaluable  in  the  more  chronic  cases. 
A  good  substitute  is  a  metal  ball  weighing  from  four  to  six  pounds,  which 
may  be  rolled  over  the  abdomen  every  morning  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
The  diet  should  be  light,  with  plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  particularly 
salads  and  tomatoes.  Oatmeal  is  usually  laxative,  though  not  to  all;  brown 
bread  is  better  than  that  made  from  fine  white  flour.  Of  liquids,  water 
and  aerated  mineral  waters  may  be  taken  freely.  A  tumblerful  of  cold 
water  on  rising,  taken  slowly,  is  efficacious  in  many  cases.  A  glass  of  hot 
water  at  night  may  also  be  tried  alone.  A  pipe  or  a  cigar  after  breakfast 
is  with  many  men  an  infallible  remedy. 

When  the  condition  is  not  very  obstinate  it  is  well  to  try  to  relieve  it 
by  hygienic  and  dietetic  measures.  If  drugs  must  be  used  they  should  be 
the  milder  saline  laxatives  or  the  compound  liquorice  powder.  Enemata 
are  often  necessar}',  and  it  is  much  preferable  to  employ  them  early  than 
to  constantly  use  purgative  pills.  Glycerin  either  in  the  form  of  sup- 
pository or  as  a  small  injection  is  very  valuable.  Half  a  drachm  of  boric 
acid  placed  within  the  rectum  is  sometimes  efficacious.     The  injections  o£ 
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tepid  water,  with  or  without  soap,  may  be  used  for  a  prolonged  period  with 
good  effect  and  without  damage.  The  patient  should  be  in  the  dorsal 
position  with  the  hips  elevated,  and  it  is  best  to  let  the  fluid  flow  in  slowly 
from  a  fountain  syringe. 

The  usual  remedies  employed  are  often  useless  in  the  constipation  asso- 
ciated with  contracted  bowel.  A  very  satisfactory  measure  is  the  olive-oil 
injection  as  recommended  by  Kussmaul.  The  patient  lies  on  the  back  with 
the  hips  elevated,  and  with  a  cannula  and  tube  from  15  to  20  ounces 
of  pure  oil  are  allowed  to  flow  slowly  (or  are  injected)  into  the  bowel.  The 
operation  should  take  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  This  may  be  repeated  every 
day  until  the  intestine  is  cleared,  and  subsequently  a  smaller  injection  every 
few  days  will  suflBce. 

There  are  various  drugs  which  are  of  special  service,  particularly  the 
combination  of  ipecacuanha,  nux  vomica,  or  belladonna,  with  aloes,  rhu- 
barb, colocynth,  or  podophyllin.  Meigs  recommends  particularly  the  com- 
bination of  extract  of  belladonna  (gr.  ^),  extract  of  nux  vomica  (gr.  i), 
and  extxact  of  colocynth  (gr.  ij),  one  pill  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 
In  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  a  sulphur  confection  taken  in  the  morning, 
and  a  pill  of  iron,  rhubarb,  and  aloes  throughout  the  day,  are  very  service- 
able. 

In  children  the  indications  should  be  met,  as  far  as  possible,  by  hygienic 
and  dietetic  measures.  In  the  constipation  of  sucklings  a  change  in  the 
diet  of  the  mother  may  be  tried,  or  from  one  to  three  teaspoonf uls  of  cream 
may  be  given  before  each  nursing.  In  artificially  fed  children  the  top 
miUc  with  the  cream  should  be  used.  Drinking  of  water,  barley  water,  or 
oatmeal  water  will  sometimes  obviate  the  difficulty.  If  laxatives  are  re- 
quired, simple  syrup,  manna,  or  olive  oil  may  be  sufficient.  The  conical 
piece  of  soap,  so  often  seen  in  nurseries,  is  sometimes  efficacious.  Massage 
along  the  colon  may  be  tried.  Small  injections  of  cold  water  may  be  used. 
Large  injections  should  be  avoided,  if  possible.  If  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  laxative  by  the  mouth,  castor  oil  or  the  fiuid  magnesia  is  the  best.  If 
there  are  signs  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  rhubarb  and  soda  or  gray 
powder  may  be  given.  In  older  children  the  diet  should  be  carefully 
regulated. 

V.    ENTEROPTOSIS  (QUnard^a  Disease). 

Definition. — "  Dropping  of  the  viscera,**  visceroptosis,  is  not  a  disease, 
but  a  symptom  group  characterized  by  looseness  of  the  mesenteric  and  peri- 
toneal attachments,  so  that  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  particularly  the 
transverse  colon,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  spleen  occupy  an  abnor- 
mally low  position  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

I^nnptoms  and  Pliysieal  Signs. — It  is  important  to  recognize  two 
groups  of  cases.  In  one  the  splanchnoptosis  follows  the  loss  of  normal  sup- 
port of  the  abdominal  wall  in  consequence  of  repeated  pregnancies  or  re- 
curring ascites.  The  condition  may  be  extreme  without  the  slightest  dis- 
tress on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

The  second  and  more  important  group  occurs  usually  in  young  persons, 
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who  present,  with  splanchnoptosis,  the  features  of  more  or  less  marked  neu- 
rasthenia. 

In  the  first  group  inspection  of  the  abdomen  shows  a  very  relaxed  ab- 
dominal wall,  and  as  a  rule  the  lineae  albicantes  of  recurring  pregnancies. 
Peristalsis  of  the  intestines  may  be  seen,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  outlines  of 
the  stomach  itself  with  its  waves  of  peristalsis.  On  inflating  the  atomach 
with  carbonic-acid  gas  the  organ  stands  out  with  great  prominence,  and 
the  lesser  and  greater  curvatures  are  seen,  the  latter  extending  perhaps  a 
hand's  breadth  below  the  level  of  the  navel.  The  waves  of  peristalsis  are 
feeble  and  without  the  vigor  and  force  of  those  seen  in  the  stomach  dilated 
from  stricture  of  the  pylorus.  The  condition  of  descensus  ventriculi  in-ith 
atony  is  best  studied  in  this  group  of -cases.  An  important  point  to  remem- 
ber is  that  it  may  exist  in  an  extreme  grade  without  symptoms. 

In  the  other  group  is  embraced  a  somewhat  motley  series  of  cases,  in 
which,  with  a  pronounced  nervous,  or,  as  we  call  it  now,  neurasthenic  basis, 
there  are  displacements  of  the  viscera  with  symptoms.  The  patients  are 
usually  young,  more  frequently  women  than  men,  and  of  spare  habit.  The 
condition  may  follow  an  acute  illness  with  wasting.  They  complain,  as  a 
rule,  of  dyspepsia,  throbbing  in  the  abdomen,  and  dragging  pains  or  weak- 
ness in  the  back,  and  inability  to  perform  the  usual  duties  of  life.  A  very 
considerable  proportion  of  all  the  cases  of  neurasthenia  present  the  local 
features  of  enteroptosis.  When  preparing  for  the  examination  one  notices 
usually  an  erythematous  flushing  of  the  skin;  the  scratch  of  the  nail  is  fol- 
lowed instantly  by  a  line  of  hyperemia,  less  often  of  marked  pallor.  The 
pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  readily  seen. 

On  examination  of  the  viscera  one  finds  the  following:  The  stomach  is 
below  the  normal  level,  and  in  women  who  have  laced  it  may  be  vertically 
placed.  The  splashing  or  clapotage  is  unusually  distinct.  After  inflation 
with  carbonic-acid  gas  the  outlines  of  the  stomach  are  seen  through  the 
thin  abdominal  walls.  In  extreme  cases  there  may  be  great  dilatation  of 
the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  pylorus  by  pressure  of  the 
displaced  right  kidney. 

Nephroptosis,  or  displacement  of  the  kidney,  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
phenomena  in  enteroptosis.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  between 
the  kidney  which  one  can  just  touch  on  deep  inspiration — palpable  kidney, 
one  which  is  freely  movable,  and  which  on  deep  inspiration  descends  so  that 
one  can  put  the  fingers  of  the  palpating  hand  above  it  and  hold  it  down, 
and,  thirdly,  a  floating  kidney,  which  is  entirely  outside  the  costal  arch, 
is  easily  grasped  in  the  hand,  readily  moved  to  the  middle  line,  and  low 
down  toward  the  right  iliac  fossa.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  designa- 
tion floating  kidney  should  be  restricted  to  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
meso-nephron,  but  this  is  excessively  rare,  while  extreme  grades  of  renal 
mobility  are  common.  Some  of  the  more  serious  sequences  of  movable 
kidney,  namely,  DietFs  crises  and  intermittent  hydronephrosis,  will  be  con- 
sidered with  diseases  of  the  kidney. 

Displacement  of  the  liver  is  very  much  less  common.  In  thin  women 
who  have  laced  the  organ  is  often  tilted  forward,  so  that  a  very  large  sur- 
face of  the  lobes  comes  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall;  it  is  a  yery 
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common  mistake  under  these  circumstances  to  think  that  the  organ  is  en- 
larged.    Dislocation  of  the  liver  itself  will  be  considered  later. 

Mobility  of  the  spleen  is  sometimes  very  marked  in  enteroptosis.  In 
an  extreme  grade  it  may  be  found  in  almost  any  region  of  the  abdomen.  It 
is  very  frequently  mistaken  for  a  fibroid  or  ovarian  tumor.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  cases  come  first  under  the  care  of  the  gynecologist. 

There  is  usually  much  relaxation  of  the  mesentery  and  of  the  peritoneal 
folds  which  support  the  intestines.  The  colon  is  displaced  downward  (co- 
loptosis),  with  consequent  kinking  at  the  flexures.  The  descent  may  be  so 
low  that  the  transverse  colon  is  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  may  indeed 
be  fixed  or  bent  in  the  form  of  a  V.  It  is  frequently  to  be  felt,  as  Ol^nard 
states,  as  a  firm  cord  crossing  the  abdomen  at  or  below  the  level  of  the 
navel.  This  kinking  may  take  place  not  only  in  the  colon,  but  at  the 
pylorus,  where  the  duodenum  passes  into  the  jejunum,  and  where  the  ileum 
enters  the  caecum. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  enteroptosis  is  by  no 
means  easy.  It  has  been  suggested  by  G16nard  and  others  that  the  vascular 
disturbances  in  the  abdominal  viscera  in  consequence  of  displacements 
and  kinking  account  for  the  feelings  of  exhaustion  and  general  nervous- 
ness. In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  however,  no  symptoms  develop 
until  after  an  illness  or  some  protracted  nervous  strain. 

Treatment. — ^In  a  majority  of  all  cases  four  indications  are  present: 
To  treat  the  existing  neurasthenia^  to  relieve  the  nervous  dyspepsia,  to 
overcome  the  constipation,  and  to  afford  mechanical  support  to  the  organs. 
Three  of  these  are  considered  under  their  appropriate  sections.  In  cases  in 
which  the  enteroptosis  has  followed  loss  in  weight  after  an  acute  illness  or 
worries  and  cares,  an  important  indication  is  to  fatten  the  patient. 

A  well  adapted  abdominal  bandage  is  one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures in  enteroptosis.  In  many  of  the  milder  grades  it  alone  suflSces.  I 
know  of  no  single  simple  measure  which  affords  relief  to  distressing  symp- 
toms in  so  many  cases  as  the  abdominal  bandage.  It  is  best  made  of  linen, 
should  fit  snugly,  and  should  be  arranged  with  straps  so  that  it  cannot  ride 
up  over  the  hips.  A  special  form  must  be  used,  as  will  be  mentioned  later, 
for  movable  kidney.  Some  of  the  more  aggravated  types  of  enteroptosis  are 
combined  with  such  features  of  neurasthenia  that  a  rigid  Weir  Mitchell 
treatment  is  indicated.  In  a  few  very  refractory  cases  surgical  interference 
may  be  called  for.  Treves,  in  Allbutt's  System,  records  two  cases,  one  in 
which  the  laparotomy  was  resorted  to  as  a  medical  measure  with  perfect 
results.  In  the  other  the  liver  was  stitched  in  place,  and  complete  recovery 
followed. 

And  lastly,  the  physician  must  be  careful  in  dealing  with  the  subjects 
of  enteroptosis  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  disorder.  It  is  well  never 
to  tell  the  patient  that  a  kidney  is  movable;  the  symptoms  may  date  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  condition. 
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VI.    MISCELLANEOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

I.    MUCOUS  COLITIS. 

This  affection  is  known  by  various  names,  such  as  membranous  enteritis, 
tubular  diarrhcea,  and  mucous  colic.  It  is  a  remarkable  disease,  to  which 
much  attention  has  been  paid  for  several  centuries.  An  exhaustive  de- 
scription of  it  is  given  by  Woodward,  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reports  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  an  affection  of  the  large  bowel,  character- 
ized by  the  production  of  a  very  tenacious  adherent  mucus,  which  may  be 
passed  in  long  strings  or  as  a  continuous,  tubular  membrane.  I  have  twice 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  this  membrane  in  situ,  closely  adherent  to  the 
mucosa  of  the  colon,  but  capable  of  separation  without  any  lesion  of  the 
surface.  Judging  from  the  statement  of  English  authors  as  to  its  rarity,. 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  more  frequent  disease  in  this  country,  in  which  it 
has  been  carefully  studied  by  Da  Costa,  Edwards,  and  others.  According 
to  Edwards,  80  per  cent  of  the  recorded  adult  cases  have  been  in  women. 
It  occurs  occasionally  in  children.  Of  111  cases  6  were  under  the  age  of 
ten.  The  cases  are  almost  invariably  seen  in  nervous  or  hysterical  women 
or  in  men  with  neurasthenia.  All  grades  of  the  affection  occur,  from  the 
passage  of  a  slimy  mucus,  like  frog-spawn,  to  large  tubular  casts  a  foot  or 
more  in  length.  Microscopically  the  casts  are,  as  shown  by  Sir  Andrew 
Clark,  not  fibrinous,  but  mucoid,  and  even  the  firmest  consist  of  dense,, 
opaque,  transformed  mucus.  The  disease  is  a  secretion  neurosis  of  the 
colon.  There  are  two  groups  of  cases:  (1)  neurotic  and  hysterical,  in 
men  and  women;  (2)  cases  due  to  local,  uterine,  tubal,  and  ovarian  trouble. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  persists  for  years,  varying  extremely  from 
time  to  time,  and  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
tenderness,  occasionally  tenesmus,  and  the  passage  of  flakes  or  long  strings 
of  mucus,  sometimes  of  definite  casts  of  the  bow^el.  There  is  frequently 
a  spot  of  great  tenderness  just  between  the  navel  and  the  left  costal  border. 
The  attacks  last  for  a  day  or,  in  some  instances,  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
Mental  emotions  and  worry  of  any  sort  seem  particularly  apt  to  bring  on 
an  attack.  Occasionally  errors  in  diet  or  dyspepsia  precede  an  outbreak. 
Membranes  are  not  passed  with  every  paroxysm,  even  when  the  pains  and 
cramps  are  severe.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  morphia  habit  has- 
been  contracted  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  pain.  There  may  be 
marked  nervous  symptoms,  and  authors  mention  hysterical  outbreaks,  hypo- 
chondriasis, and  melancholia.  Blood  may  be  passed  in  rare  instances.  The 
condition  may  persist  for  years  and  lead  to  great  emaciation  and  chronic 
invalidism.  Constipation  is  a  special  feature  in  many  eases.  Herringham 
states  that  he  know  of  three  cases  of  mucous  colitis  in  which  death  bad  sud- 
denly occurred,  in  all  with  great  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  In 
another  ease  there  was  an  abscess  in  the  region  of  the  descending  colon. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  doubtful,  but  it  is  important  not  to  mistake  the 
nienibranos  for  other  sui>stances:  thus,  the  external  cuticle  of  asparagus 
and  undigested  portions  of  meat  or  sausage-skins  sometimes  assume  forms 
not  unlike  mucous  casts,  but  the  microscopical  examination  will  quicUj' 
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differentiate  them.    Twice  I  have  known  mucous  colitis  with  severe  pain 
to  be  mistaken  for  appendicitis. 

The  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Drugs  are  of  doubtful  benefit. 
Measures  directed  to  the  nervous  condition  are  perhaps  most  important. 
Sometimes  local  treatment  with  Kelly's  long  rectal  tubes  is  beneficial. 
Systematic  high  irrigation  of  the  colon  should  be  practiced.  Right  inguinal 
colotomy  has  been  performed  with  success  in  several  cases  of  great  ob- 
stinacy.   The  artificial  anus  should  remain  open  for  some  time. 

II.    DILATATION  OF  THE  COLON. 

Hale  White,  in  Allbutt's  System,  recognizes  four  groups  of  cases. 
In  the  first  the  distention  is  entirely  gaseous,  and  occurs  not  infrequently 
as  a  transient  condition.  In  many  cases  it  has  an  important  influence,  inas- 
much as  it  may  be  extreme,  pushing  up  the  diaphragm  and  seriously  im- 
pairing the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  H.  Fenwick  has  called  attention 
to  this  as  occasionally  a  cause  of  sudden  heart-failure. 

In  the  second  group  are  the  cases  in  which  the  distention  of  the  colon 
is  caused  by  solid  substances,  as  faecal  matter,  occasionally  by  foreign  bodies 
introduced  from  without,  and  more  rarely  by  gall-stones. 

In  a  third  group  are  embraced  the  cases  in  which  the  dilatation  is  due 
to  an  organic  obstruction  in  front  of  the  dilated  gut.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  colon  may  reach  a  very  large  size.  These  cases  are  common 
enough  in  malignant  tumors  and  sometimes  in  volvulus.  Dilatation  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  occurs  particularly  when  this  portion  of  the  bowel  is  con- 
genitally  very  long.  In  such  cases  the  bowel  may  be  so  distended  that  it 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen,  pushing  up  the  liver  and  the 
diaphragm.  An  acute  condition  is  sometimes  caused  by  a  twist  in  the 
meso-colon. 

Fourthly,  there  are  the  cases  of  so-called  idiopathic  dilatation  of  the 
colon.  The  condition  has  been  very  carefully  studied  by  RoUeston,  C.  F. 
Martin,  and  others.  I  have  had  four  well-marked  instances  under  my  care. 
Treves  suggests  that  the  condition  is  always  due  to  a  narrowing  low  down  in 
the  colon.  This  proved  to  be  true  in  Case  II  of  my  series,  a  boy  who  died 
at  the  age  of  about  two  and  a  half  years.  There  was  a  distinct  stricture  in 
the  sigmoid  flexure.  In  the  idiopathic  chronic  form  the  gut  reaches  an 
enormous  size.  The  coats  may  be  hypertrophied  without  evidence  of  any 
special  organic  change  in  the  mucosa.  The  most  remarkable  instance  has 
been  reported  by  Formad.  The  patient,  known  as  the  "  balloon-man,"  aged 
twenty-three  years  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  had  a  distended  abdomen 
from  infancy.  Post  mortem  the  colon  was  found  as  large  as  that  of  an  ox, 
the  circumference  ranging  from  15  to  30  inches.  The  weight  with  the  con- 
tents was  47  pounds.  The  condition  is  incurable,  and  surgical  interference 
should  be  probably  the  only  measure.  In  one  of  my  cases  good  results  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus,  but  the  most  brilliant  case 
is  that  reported  recently  by  Treves,  who  excised  the  greater  part  of  the 
colon,  with  recovery. 
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III.    INTESTINAL  SAND. 

'^  Sable  IntestinaV^ — Biliary  gravel  may  be  passed  in  large  amount,  and 
the  seeds  of  raspberries,  etc.,  may  occur  in  the  faeces  in  extraordinary  num- 
bers. Delepine,  Shattock,  and  others  have  described  in  the  faeces  saburroos 
matter  consisting  of  spheroidal  aggregations  of  vegetable  sclerenchymatous 
cells,  such  as  occur  in  pears.  In  Shattock^s  patient  the  discharge  was  in- 
termittent, but  it  could  always  be  brought  away  by  an  aperient.  I  have  re- 
cently seen  a  case  in  which  the  patient  on  two  occasions  passed  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  sand.  The  sample  which  he  brought  consisted  of  small 
grains,  some  of  a  beautiful  garnet  color.  They  proved  to  be  vegetable 
matter. 

IV.    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MESENTERY. 

There  are  various  diseases  of  the  structures  embraced  in  the  mesentery, 
which  are  of  more  or  less  importance. 

(1)  Hemorrhage  {hcBmatoma). — Instances  in  which  the  bleeding  is  con- 
fined to  the  mesenteric  tissues  are  rare;  more  commonly  the  condition  is 
associated  with  haemorrhagic  infiltration  of  the  pancreas  and  with  retro- 
peritoneal haemorrhage.  It  occurs  in  ruptures  of  aneurisms,  either  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  or  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  in  malignant  forms 
of  the  infectious  fevers,  as  small-pox,  and,  lastly,  in  individuals  in  whom 
no  predisposing  conditions  exist.  In  1887,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
there  was  a  patient  in  the  ward  of  my  colleague,  Bruen,  who  had  obscure 
abdominal  symptoms  for  several  days  with  great  pain  and  prostration.  I 
found  at  the  post  mortem  the  greater  portion  of  the  mesentery  and  the 
retro-peritoneal  tissues  infiltrated  with  large  blood-clots.  There  was  no 
disease  of  the  aorta  or  of  the  branches  of  the  coeliac  axis  or  of  the  mesen- 
teric vessels.  Isambard  Owen  has  reported  a  case  of  sudden  death  in  a 
woman  aged  sixty-seven  from  haemorrhage  in  the  transverse  meso-colon. 

(2)  Meotions  of  the  Mesenteric  Arteries. — (a)  Aneurism  (see  under 
Arteries). 

(h)  Embolism  and  Thrombosis — Infarction  of  the  Bowel. — When  the 
mesenteric  vessels  are  blocked  by  emboli  or  thrombi  the  condition  of  in- 
farction follows  in  the  territory  supplied.  Probably  the  occlusion  of  small 
vessels  does  not  produce  any  symptoms,  and  the  circulation  may  be  re- 
established. If  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  is  blocked,  a  serious  and  fatal 
condition  follows.  Three  instances  have  come  under  my  observation.  In 
one,  a  woman  aged  fifty-five  was  seized  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  which 
persisted  for  more  than  a  week.  There  was  pain  in  the  abdomen,  tym- 
panites, and  toward  the  close  the  vomiting  was  incessant  and  faecal.  The 
autopsy  showed  great  congestion,  with  swelling  and  infiltration  of  the  jeju- 
num and  ileum.  The  superior  mesenteric  artery  was  blocked  at  its  orifice 
by  a  firm  thrombus.  In  the  second  case,  a  woman  aged  seventy-five  was 
seized  with  severe  abdominal  pain  and  frequent  vomiting.  At  first  there 
was  diarrhoea;  subsequently  the  symptoms  pointed  to  obstruction,  with 
great  distention  of  the  abdomen.  The  post  mortem  showed  the  small 
bowel,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  foot  of  the  jejunum  and  the  last  mx 
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inches  of  the  ileum,  greatly  distended  and  deeply  infiltrated  with  blood. 
The  mesentery  was  also  congested  and  infiltrated.  The  superior  mesen- 
teric artery  contained  a  firm  brownish-yellow  clot.  There  were  many  re- 
cent warty  vegetations  on  the  mitral  valve.  In  the  third  case,  a  man  aged 
forty  was  suddenly  seized  with  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  became  faint, 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  vomited.  For  a  week  he  had  persistent  vomiting, 
severe  diarrhoea,  tympanites,  and  great  pain  in  the  abdomen.  The  stools 
were  thin  and  at  times  blood-tinged.  The  autopsy  showed  an  aneurism 
involving  the  aorta  at  the  diaphragm.  The  superior  mesenteric  artery,  half 
an  inch  from  its  origin  on  the  sac,  was  blocked  by  a  portion  of  the  fibrinous 
clot  of  the  aneurism.  Watson  has  analyzed  the  symptoms  in  27  cases;  in 
18  there  was  pain,  usually  colicky  and  violent;  diarrhoea  occurred  in  14; 
vomiting  in  14;  and  abdominal  distention  in  12.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  the  heart  or  the  abdominal  aorta  was  diseased.  In  one  sixth  of  the 
cases  the  lesion  was  limited  enough  to  have  permitted  the  successful  re- 
section of  the  bowel.  J.  W.  Elliot  has  operated  upon  two  cases  of  in- 
farction of  the  bowel,  in  one  of  which  (thrombosis  of  the  mesenteric 
veins)  he  successfully  resected  forty-eight  inches.  In  the  horse,  infarction 
of  the  intestine  is  extremely  common  in  connection  with  the  verminous 
aneurisms  of  the  mesenteric  arteries,  and  is  the  usual  cause  of  colic  in  this 
animal. 

(3)  Diseases  of  the  Mesenteric  Veins.— Dilatation  and  sclerosis  occur  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  instances  of  prolonged  obstruction  there  may 
be  large  saccular  dilatations  with  calcification  of  the  intima,  as  in  a  case  of 
obliteration  of  the  vena  port®  described  by  me.  Suppuration  of  the  mes- 
enteric veins  is  not  rare,  and  occurs  usually  in  connection  with  pylephlebitis. 
The  mesentery  may  be  much  swollen  and  is  like  a  bag  of  pus,  and  it  is  only 
on  careful  dissection  that  one  sees  that  the  pus  is  really  within  channels 
representing  extremely  dilated  mesenteric  veins.  Two  of  the  three  cases 
I  have  seen  were  in  connection  with  local  appendix  abscess. 

(4)  Disorders  of  the  Chyle  Vessels.— Varicose,  cavernous,  and  cystic 
chylangiomata  are  met  with  in  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  of  the  small  in- 
testine, occasionally  of  the  stomach.  Extravasation  of  chyle  into  the  mes- 
enteric tissue  is  sometimes  seen.  Chylous  cysts  are  found.  I  saw  one  the 
size  of  an  egg  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery.  Bramann  records  a  case  in 
a  man  aged  sixty-three,  in  which  a  cyst  of  this  kind  the  size  of  a  child's 
head  was  healed  by  operation.  There  is  an  instance  on  record  of  a  con- 
genital malformation  of  the  thoracic  duct,  in  which  the  receptaculum 
formed  a  flattened  cyst  which  discharged  into  the  peritonaeum,  and  a  chylous 
ascitic  fluid  was  withdrawn  on  several  occasions.  Homans,  of  Boston,  re- 
ports an  extraordinary  case  of  a  girl,  who  from  the  third  to  the  thirteenth 
year  had  an  enlarged  abdomen.  Laparotomy  showed  a  series  of  cysts  con- 
taining clear  fluid.  They  were  supposed  to  be  dilated  lymph  vessels  con- 
nected with  the  intestines. 

(5)  Cysts  of  the  Mesentery. — Much  attention  has  been  directed  of  late 
years  to  the  occurrence  of  mesenteric  cysts,  and  the  literature  which  is 
fully  given  by  Delmez  (Paris  Thesis,  1891)  is  already  extensive.  They 
may  be  either  dermoid,  hydatid,  serous,  sanguineous,  or  chylous.     They 
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occur  at  any  portion  of  the  mesentery,  and  range  from  a  few  inches  in 
diameter  to  large  masses  occupying  the  entire  abdomen.  They  are  fre- 
quently adherent  to  the  neighboring  organs,  to  the  liver,  spleen,  uterus,  and 
sigmoid  flexure. 

The  symptoms  usually  are  those  of  a  progressively  enlarging  tumor  in 
the  abdomen.  Sometimes  a  mass  develops  rapidly,  particularly  in  the 
hsemorrhagic  forms.  Colic  and  constipation  are  present  in  some  cases. 
The  general  health,  as  a  rule,  is  well  maintained  in  spite  of  the  progres- 
sive enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  most  prominent  in  the  um- 
bilical region.  Mesenteric  cysts  may  persist  for  many  years,  even  ten  or 
twenty. 

The  diagnosis  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  no  single  feature  is  in  any 
way  distinctive.  Augagneur  gives  three  important  signs:  the  great  mo- 
bility, the  situation  in  the  middle  line^  and  the  zone  of  tympany  in  front 
of  the  tumor.  Of  these,  the  second  is  the  only  one  which  is  at  all  con- 
stant, as  when  the  tumors  are  large  the  mobility  disappears,  and  at  this 
stage  the  intestines,  too,  are  pushed  to  one  side.  It  is  most  frequently  mis- 
taken for  ovarian  tumor.  Movable  kidney,  hydronephrosis,  and  cysts  of 
the  omentum  have  also  been  confused  with  it.  In  certain  instances  punc- 
ture may  be  made  for  diagnostic  purposes,  but  it  is  better  to  advise  lapa- 
rotomy for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  or,  if  possible,  enucleation  may  be  prac- 
tised. 


Vin.    DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

I.    JAUNDICE  (Icterus). 

Deflnitioxi. — Jaundice  or  icterus  is  a  conditioR -characterized  by  col- 
oration of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  fluids  of  the  body  by  the  bile- 
pigment. 

For  a  full  consideration  of  the  theories  of  jaundice  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Wiljiftm  Hunter's  article  in  AUbutt's  System  of  Medicine.  The  cases 
with  icterus  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups. 

1.  Obstructive  Jaundice. 

The  following  classification  of  the  causes  of  nhf^tP'^^'^q  ]>!^P^^'^  is  given 
by  Murchison:  (1)  ^|2fJT-^r^^^-^  -^X^^^^g^  hndips  within  the  ducts,  as  gall- 
stones and  parasites;  (2)  by  inflammatory  tumefaction  of  the  duodenum  or 
af  the  lining  membrane  of  the  duct;  (3)  by  8tricture_or^qbliter8tion  of  the 
duct;  (4)  by  tujnprs  closing  tb^  orifice  of  the  duct  or  growing  in  its  inte- 
rior; (5)  by  pressure  on  the  duct  from  without,  as  by  tumors  of  the  liver 
itself,  of  the  stomach,  pancreas,  kidney,  or  omentum;  by  pressure  of  en- 
larged glands  in  tlie  fissures  of  the  liver,  and,  more  rarely,  of  abdominal 
aneurism,  fapcal  accumulation,  or  the  pregnant  uterus. 

To  these  causes  some  add  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure  in  the  portal 
system  so  tliat  the  tension  in  the  smaller  bile-ducts  is  greater  than  in  the 
blood-vessels.     For  this  view,  however,  there  is  no  positive  evid^ice.    In 
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this  class  may  perhaps  he  placed  the  cases  of  jaundice  from  mental  shock 
or  depressed  emotions,  which  "  may  conceivahly  cause  spasm  and  reversed 
peristalsis  of  the  bile-duct "  (W.  Hunter). 

General  Symptoms  of  Obstructive  Jaundice. — (1)  Icterus,  or  tinting  of 
the  skin  and  conjunctivae.  The  color  ranges  from  a  lemon-yellow  in  catar- 
rhal jaundice  to  a  deep  olive-green  or  bronzed  hue  in  permanent  obstruc- 
tion. In  some  instances  the  color  of  the  skin  is  greenish  black,  the  so- 
called  "  black  jaundice." 

(2)  Of  the  other  cutaneous  symptoms,  pruritus  in  the  more  chronic  forms 
may  be  intense  and  cause  the  greatest  distress.  It  may  precede  the  onset 
of  the  jaundice,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  very  marked  except  in  cases  of  pro- 
longed obstruction.  SweRtinfr  is  (*f;>piTnnTi,  and  may  be  curiously  localized 
to  the  abdomen  or  to  the  palms  of  the  hands.  Lichen,  urticaria,  and  boils 
may  develop,  and  the  skin  disease  known  as  xanthelasma  or  vitiligoidea. 
The  jaundice  may  be  due  to  the  extension  of  the  xanthomata  to  the  bile- 
passages.  The  visceral  localization  of  this  disorder  has  been  chiefly  ob- 
served when  there  are  numerous  punctate  tubercles  on  the  limbs  (Hallo- 
peau).  In  very  chronic  cases  telangiectases  develop  in  the  skin,  sometimes 
in  large  numbers  over  the  body  and  face,  occasionally  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue  and  lips,  forming  patches  of  a  bright  red  color  from 
1  to  2  cm.  in  breadth. 

(3)  The  flpfretioTiR  ftrp  fiplnrpfi  yifVi  b^^^p^'gJU^T^^  The  sweat  tinges 
the  linen;  the  tears  and  salii^  and  milk  are  rarely  stained.  The  expectora- 
tion is  not  often  tinted  unless  there  is  inflammation,  as  when  pneumonia 
coexists  with  jaundice.  The  urine  may  contain  the  pigment  before  it  is 
apparent  in  the  skin  or  conjunctiva.  The  color  varies  from  light  greenish 
yellow  to  a  deep  black-green.  Gmelin's  test  is  made  by  allowing  five  or 
six  drops  of  urine  and  a  similar  amount  of  common  nitric  acid  to  flow 
together  slowly  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  white  plate.  A  play  of  colors  is 
produced — ^various  shades  of  green,  yellow,  violet,  and  red.  In  cases  of 
jaundice  of  long  standing  or  great  intensity  the  urine  usually  contains 
albumin  and  always  bile-stained  tube-casts. 

(4)  No  bile  passes  into  thp  iTit<>f^tiP^  The  stools  therefore  are  of  a 
pale  drah,  or  slate-gray  color,  and  usually  very  fetid  and  pasty.  There 
may  bejconatipation;  in  many  instances,  owing  to  decomposition,  there  is 
diarrhoea. 

(5)  §lQ3SL4Mll8e.  The  heart's  action  may  fall  to  40,  30,  or  even  to  20 
per  minute.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  cases  of  catarrhal  jaundice, 
and  is  not  as  a  rule  an  unfavorable  symptom.  The  respirations  may  fall 
to  10  or  even  to  7  per  minute. 

(6)  Haemorrhage.  The  tendency  to  bleeding  in  chronic  icterus  is  a  se- 
rious feature  in  some  cases.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  blood  coagulation 
time  may  be  much  retarded,  and  instead  of  from  three  minutes  and  a  half 
to  four  minutes  and  a  half  we  have  found  it  in  some  cases  as  late  as  eleven 
or  twelve  minutes.  This  is  a  point  which  should  be  taken  account  of  by 
surgeons,  inasmuch  as  incontrollable  haemorrhage  is  a  well-recognized  acci- 
dent in  operating  upon  patients  with  chronic  obstructive  jaundice.  Pur- 
PLtura,  large  subcutaneous  extravasations,  more  rarely  haemorrhages  from  the 
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mucous  membranes,  occur  in  protracted  jaundice,  and  in  the  more  fievere 
forms. 

(7)  Cer^|;>rfll  pympfoTpa  Irritability,  great  depxfifisipn  of  spirits,  or  even 
melancholia  may  be  present.  In  any  case  of  persistent  jaundice  special 
nervous  phenomena  may  develop  and  rapidly  prove  fatal — such  as  sudden 
coma,  acute  delirium,  or  convulsions.  Usually  the  patient  has  a  rapid 
pulse,  slight  fever,  and  a  dry  tongue,  and  he  passes  into  the  so-called  "  ty- 
phoid state."  These  features  are  not  nearly  so  common  in  obstructive  as 
in  febrile  jaundice,  but  they  not  infrequently  terminate  a  chronic  icterus 
in  whatever  way  produced.  The  group  of  symptoms  has  been  termed 
cholcBmia  or,  on  the  supposition  that  cholesterin  is  the  poison,  choUster- 
(Btnia;  but  its  true  nature  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In  some  of  the 
cases  the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  ursemia. 

2.  Toxemic  Jaundice. 

In  this  form  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  bile-passages,  but  the  jaundice 
is  associated  with  toxic  states  of  the  blood,  dependent  upon  various  poisons 
which  either  act  directly  on  the  blood  itself  or  in  some  cases  on  the  liver- 
cells  as  well.  The  term  haematogenous  jaundice  was  formerly  applied  to 
this  group  in  contradistinction  to  the  hepatogenous  jaundice,  associated 
with  obstructive  changes  in  the  bile-passages.  Hunter  groups  the  causes 
as  follows: 

1.  Jaundice  produced  by  the  action  pi  poisons,  such  as  toluylendiamin, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  snake-venom. 

2.  Jaundice  met  with  in  various  specific  fevers  and  conditions,  such  as 
yellow  fever,  malaria  (remittent  and  mtermittent),  pyaemia,  relapsing  fever, 
typhus,  enteric  fever,  scarlatina. 

3.  Jaundice  met  with  in  various  conditions  of  unknown  but  more  or 
less  obscure  infective  nature,  and  variously  designated  as  epidemic,  infec- 
tious, febrile,  malignant  jaundice,  icterus  gravis,  WeiFs  disease,  acute  yel- 
low atrophy. 

The  symptoms  of  toxic  jaundice  are  not  nearly  so  striking  as  in  the  ob- 
structive variety.  The  bile  is  usually  present  in  the  stools,  sometimes  in 
excess,  causing  very  dark  movements.  The  skin  has  in  many  cases  only  a 
light  lemon  tint.  In  the  severer  forms,  as  in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  the 
color  may  be  more  intense,  but  in  malaria  and  pernicious  ansemia  the  tint 
is  usually  light.  In  these  mild  cases  the  urine  may  contain  little  or  no  bile- 
pigment,  but  the  urinary  pigments  are  considerably  increased.  In  many 
cases  of  the  toxic  variety  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  very  profound, 
and  there  are  high  fever,  delirium,  convulsions,  suppression  of  urine,  black 
vomit,  and  cutaneous  haemorrhages. 

In  connection  with  the  various  fevers,  malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  Weil's 
disease  jaundice  has  been  described.  Two  special  affections  may  here  re- 
ceive consideration,  the  icterus  of  the  new-bom  and  acute  yellow  atrophy. 
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II.    ICTERUS  NEONATORUM. 

New-bom  infants  are  liable  to  jaundice^  which  in  some  instances  rapidly 
proves  fatal.    A  mild  and  a  severe  form  may  be  recognized. 

The  mild  or  physiolqgical.icUrus  of  the  new-bom  is  a  common  disease 
in  foundung  hospitals^  and  is  not  very  infrequent  in  private  practice.  In 
900  consecutive  births  at  the  Sloane  Maternity,  icterus  was  noted  in  300 
cases  (Holt).  The  discoloration  appears  early,  usually  on  the  first  or  sec- 
ond day,  and  is  of  moderate  intensity.  The  urine  may  be  bile-stained  and 
the  faeces  colorless.  The  nutrition  of  the  child  is  not  usually  disturbed, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  jaundice  disappears  within  two  weeks. 
This  form  is  never  fatal.  The  cause  of  this  jaundice  is  not  at  all  clear. 
Some  have  attributed  it  to  stasis  in  the  smaller  bile-ducts,  which  are  com- 
pressed by  the  distended  radicals  of  the  portal  vein.  Others  hold  that  the 
jaundice  is  due  to  the  destmction  of  a  large  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles 
during  the  first  few  days  after  birth. 

The  §evere  form  of  icterus  in  the  new-bom  may  depend  upon  (a)  con- 
genital 4dbaencfi^Jhec£mmon_or_hepatic  duct,  of  which  there  are  several 
instances  on  record;  (6)  congenital  syphilitic  hepatitis;  and  (c)  septic  j)oi- 
annvng^  AflROpintpd  lyjth  ph^^hifiR  n?  the  umbilical  Vein.  This  is  a  severe 
and  fatal  form,  in  which  also  haemorrhage  from  the  cord  may  occur. 


III.    ACUTE  YELLOW   ATROPHV  {Malignant  Jaundice;  Icterus  Gravis). 

Definition. — JTauDJicft  aftfH2ci»tedjdth  marked  cerebraj  .symptoms  and 
cliarad£xizfid..apatomicaUy  by  extensive,  n^rosi?  of  the  liver-cells  with  re- 
ductinn  ii^  volunift  gf  JhSLQIgan. 

Btiologfy. — This  is  aja^e  disease.  No  case  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  the  eleven  years  of  its  work.  Hunter  has  col- 
lected only  60  cases  between  1880  and  1894  (inclusive),  which  brings  up 
the  total  number  of  recorded  cases  to  about  250.  In  a  somewhat  varied 
post-mortem  and  clinical  experience  no  instance  has  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation. On  the  other  hand,  a  physician  may  see  several  cases  within  a 
few  years,  or  even  within  a  few  months,  as  happened  to  Reiss,  who  saw  five 
cases  within  three  months  at  the  Charity,  in  Berlin.  The  disease  seems 
to  be  rare  in  this  country.  It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  Of 
the  100  cases  collected  by  Legg,  69  were  in  females";  and  of  Thierfelder's 
143  cases,  88  were  in  women.  There  is  a  remarkable  association  between 
the  disease  and  pregnancy,  which  was  present  in  25  of  the  69  women  in 
Legg's  statistics,  and  in  33  of  the  88  women  in  Thierfelder's  collection. 
It  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  but  has  been  met 
with  as  early  as  the  fourth  day  and  the  tenth  month.  It  has  followed 
frightjMcjrofound  mental  emotion.  In  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  the  symp- 
toms of  a  profound  icterus  gravis  may  develop,  with  all  the  clinical  features 
of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  including  the  presence  of  kucin  and  tyrosin  in  the 
urine,  and  convulsions.     I  have  seen  two  such  cases;  in  both  there  were 
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extensive  necroses  in  the  liver-cells.  Though  the  symptoms  produced  by 
phosphorus  poisoning  closely  simulate  those  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  the 
two  conditions  are  not  identical. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  liver  is  greatly  reduced  in  size,  looks  thin 
and  flattened,  and  sometimea  does  not  reach  more  than  one  half  or  even 
one  third  of  its  normal  weight.  It  is  flabby  and  the  capsule  is  wrinkled. 
On  section  the  color  may  be  yellowish  brown,  yellowish  red,  or  mottled,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  lobules  are  indistinct.  The  yellow  and  dark-red  por- 
tions represent  different  stages  of  the  same  process — the  yellow  an  earlier, 
the  red  a  more  advanced  stage.  The  organ  may  cut  with  considerable  firm- 
ness. Microscopically  the  liver-cells  are  seen  in  all  stages  of  necrosis,  and 
in  spots  appear  to  have  undergone  complete  destruction,  leaving  a  fatty, 
granular  debris  with  pigment  grains  and  crystals  of  leucin  and  tyrosin. 
The  bile-ducts  and  gall-bladder  are  empty.  Hunter  concludes  that  it  is  a 
toxaemic  catarrh  of  the  finer  bile-ducts,  similar  to  that  which  is  found  after 
poisoning  by  toluylendiamin  or  phosphorus. 

The  other  organs  show  extensive  bile-staining,  and  there  are  numerous 
haemorrhages.  The  kidneys  may  show  marked  granular  degeneration  of 
the  epithelium,  and  usually  there  is  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  In  a 
majority  of  the  cases  the  spleen  is  enlarged. 

Symptoms. — In  the  initiaLstag©  there  is  a  g^gtro-duodenal  catarrh^ 
and  at  first  the  jaundice  is  thought  to  be  of  a  simple  nature.  In  some  in- 
stances  this  lasts  only  a  few  days,  ii>  others  two  or  three  weeks.  Then 
severe ^ypaptomt  setjn — ^headache,  delirium,  trembling  oJLtbe  muscles,  and, 
in  some  instances,  convulsions.  Yoxuitingjajucanatant  symptom,  and  blood 
may  be  brought  up.  Haemorrhages  occur  into  the  skin  or  from  the  mucous 
surfaces;  in  pregnant  women  abortion  may  occur.  With  the  development 
of  the  head  symptoms  the  jaundice  usually  increases.  Coma  sets  in  and 
gradually  deepens  until  deatF.  The  body  temperature  is  variable;  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases  the  disease  runs  an  afebrile  course,  though  sometimes 
just  before  death  there  is  an  elevation,  triliome  instances,  however,  there 
has  been  marked  pyrexia.  The  pulsejs  usually  rapid,  the  tongue  coated 
and  dry,  and  the  patient  is  in  a  "  typhoid  state.'* 

The  urinfi  is  bile-stained  and  often  contains  tube-casts.  Leucin  and 
tyrosin  are  not  constantly  present;  of  23  recent  cases  collected  by  Hunter, 
in  9  neither  was  found;  in  10  both  were  present;  in  3  tyrosin  only;  in  1 
leucin  only.  The  leucin  occurs  as  rounded  disks,  the  tyrosin  in  needle- 
shaped  er}^stals,  arranged  either  in  bundles  or  in  groups.  The  tyrosin  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  urine  sediment,  but  it  is  best  first  to  evaporate  a 
few  drops  of  urine  on  a  cover-glass.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  bile  enters 
the  intestines,  and  the  ^toQJs  .are^elayTizolored.  The  disease  is  almost  in- 
variably fatft}.  In  a  few  instances  recovery  has  been  noted.  I  saw  in 
Leube's  clinic,  at  Wiirzburg,  a  case  which  was  convalescent. 

Diagnosis. — .Jaundice  with  vomiting,  diminution  x^  thcliyer  volume, 
delirium,  and  the  presence  of  leucin  and  tryosin  in  the  urine,  form  a  char- 
acteristic and  unmistakable  group  of  symptoms.  l<eucLn  and  tyrosin  are 
not,  however,  distinctive.  They  may  be  present  in  cases  of  afebrile  jaun- 
dice with  slight  enlargement  of  the  liver. 
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It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  any  severe  jaundice  may  be  associated  with 
intense  cerebral  symptoms.  The  clinical  features  in  certain  cases  of  hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis  are  almost  identical,  but  the  enlargement  of  the  liver,  the 
more  constant  occurrence  of  fever,  and  the  absence  of  leucin  and  tyrosin 
are  distinguishing  signs.  Phosphorus  poisoning  may  closely  simulate  acute 
yellow  atrophy,  particularly  in  the  haemorrhages,  jaundice,  and  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  liver  volume,  but  the  gastric  symptoms  are  usually  more  marked, 
and  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  stated  not  to  occur  in  the  urine. 

No  known  remedies  have  any  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease. 


IV.    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE 

LIVER. 

(1)  Anffnrnia^ — On  the  post-mortem  table,  when  the  liver  looks  ansemic, 
as  in  the  fatty  or  amyloid  organ,  the  blood-vessels,  which  during  life  were 
probably  well  filled,  can  be  readily  injected.  There  are  no  symptoms  in- 
dicative of  this  condition. 

(2)  HyperSBmia. — This  occurs  in  two  forms,  (a)  Active  hypercemia. 
After  each  meal  the  rapid  absorption  by  the  portal  vessels  induces  transient 
congestion  of  the  organ,  which,  however,  is  entirely  physiological;  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  in  persons  who  persistently  eat  and  drink  too  much 
this  active  hyperaemia  may  lead  to  functional  disturbance  or,  in  the  case 
of  drinking  too  freely  of  alcohol,  to  organic  change.  In  the  acute  fevers 
an  acute  hyperaemia  may  be  present. 

The  «yni£/om5j)f^  active  hyperaemia  are  indefinite.  Possibly  the  sense 
of  distress  or  fttlnesg.  in  Jhe  right  hypochondrium,  so  often  mentioned  by 
dyspeptics  and  by  those  who  eat  and  drink  freely,  may  be  due  to  this  cause. 
There  are  probably  diurnal  variations  in  the  volume  of  the  liver.  In  cir- 
rhosis with  enlargement  the  rapid  reduction  in  volume  after  a  copious 
haemorrhage  indicates  the  important  part  which  hyperaemia  plays  even  in 
organic  troubles.  It  is  stated  that  suppression  of  the  menses  or  suppression 
of  a  haemorrhoidal  fiow  is  followed  by  hyperaemia  of  the  liver.  Andrew  H. 
Smith  has  described  a  case  of  periodical  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

(h)  Passive  Congestion. — This  is  much  more  common  and  results  from 
an  increase  of .pieaaure.  in  the  efferent  vessels  or  sub-lobular  branches  of  the 
Hepjatic  veins.  Every  condition  leading  to  venous  stasis  in  the  right  heart 
at  once  affects  these  veins. 

In  chronic_j[aLvular. disease,  in  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  and 
in  intrathoracicJLumoxs.. mechanical  congestion  occurs  and  finally  leads  to 
very  definite  changes.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  firm,  and  of  a  deep-red  color; 
the  hepatic  vessels  are  greatly  engorged,  particularly  the  central  vein  in 
each  lobule  and  its  adjacent  capillaries.  On  section  the  organ  presents  a 
peculiar  mottled  appearance,  owing  to  the  deeply  congested  hepatic  and 
the  anaemic  portal  territories;  hence  the  term  nufmeg  which  has  been  given 
to  this  condition.  Gradually  the  distention  of  the  central  capillaries  reaches 
such  a  grade  that  atrophy  of  the  intervening  liver-cells  is  induced.  Brown 
pigment  is  deposited  about  the  centre  of  the  lobules  and  the  connective 
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tissue  is  greatly  increased.  In  this  cyanotic  induration  or  cardiac  livet  the 
organ  is  large  in  the  early  stage,  but  later  it  may  become  contracted.  Occa- 
sionally in  this  form  the  connective  tissue  is  increased  about  the  lobules  as 
well,  but  the  process  usually  extends  from  the  sublobular  and  central  veins. 

The  symptoms  of  this  form  are  not  always  to  be  separated  from  those 
of  the  associated  conditions.  Gastro-intestinal  catarrh  is  usually  present 
and  haematemesis  may  occur.  The  portal  obstruction  in  advanced  eases 
leads  to  ascites,' which  may  precede  the  development  of  general  dropsy. 
There  is  oitfin,  slight  jaundice,  the  stools  may  be  clay-colored,  and  the  urine 
contains  bile-pigment. 

On  examination  the  organ  is  found  to  be  increased  in  size.  It  may  be 
a  full  hand's  breadth  below  the  costal  margin  and  tender  on  pressure.  It 
is  in  this  condition  particularly  that  we  meet  with  pulsation  of  the  liver. 
We  must  distinguish  the  communicated  throbbing  of  the  heart,  which  is 
very  common,  from  the  heaving,  diffuse  impulse  due  to  regurgitation  into 
the  hepatic  veins,  in  which,  when  one  hand  is  upon  the  ensiform  cartilage 
and  the  other  upon  the  right  side  at  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  the  whole 
liver  can  be  felt  to  dilate  with  each  impulse. 

The  indications  for  treatment  in  passive  hyperaemia  are  to  restore  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  and  to  unload  the  engorged  portal  vessels.  In 
cases  of  intense  hyperaemia  18  or  20  ounces  of  blood  may  be  directly 
aspirated  from  the  liver,  as  advised  by  George  Harley  and  practised  by 
many  Anglo-Indian  physicians.  Good  results  sometimes  follow  this  he- 
pato-phlebotomy.  The  prompt  relief  and  marked  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  the  organ  which  follow  an  attack  of  haematemesis  or  bleeding  from  piles 
suggests  this  practice.  Salts  administered  by  Matthew  Hay's  method  de- 
plete the  portal  system  freely  and  thoroughly.  As  a  rule,  the  treatment 
must  be  that  of  the  condition  with  which  it  is  associated. 

(3)  Diseases  of  the  Portal  Vein. — (a)  Thrombosis:  Adbesive  Pyle- 
fhUbitis. — Coagulation  of  blood  in  the  portal  vein  is  met  with  ixL^cmfiosis, 
in  syphilis  of  the  liver,  invasion  of  the  vein  by  cancer,  proliferative  penlo- 
nitis  involving  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  perforation  of  the  veiifby  gall- 
stones, and  occasionally  follows  sclerosis  of  the  walls  of  the  portal  vein  or 
of  its  branches  (Borrmann).  In  rare  instances  a  complete  collateral  circula- 
tion is  established,  the  thrombus  undergoes  the  usual  changes,  and  ulti- 
mately the  vein  is  represented  by  a  fibrous  cord,  a  condition  which  has  been 
called  pylephlebitis  adhesiva.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  which  I  dissected  the 
portal  vein  was  represented  by  a  narrow  fibrous  cord;  the  collateral  circula- 
tion, which  must  have  been  completely  established  for  years,  ultimately 
failed,  ascites  and  haBmatemesis  supervened  and  rapidly  proved  fatal.*  The 
diagnosis  of  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  can  rarely  be  made.  A  sug- 
gestive symptom,  however,  is  a  sudden  onset  of  the  most  intense  engorge- 
ment of  the  branches  of  the  portal  system,  leading  to  haematemesis,  melsena, 
ascites,  and  swelling  of  the  spleen. 

Emboli  in  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  do  not,  as  a  rule,  produce 
infarction,  for  blood  reaches  the  lobular  capillary  plexus,  as  shown  by 


*  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xvii. 
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Cohnheim  and  Litten,  through  the  free  anastomosis  with  a  hepatic  artery. 
In  rare  instances^  however^  a  condition  resembling  infarction  does  occur^ 
sometimes  in  small  areas,  at  others  in  quite  extensive  territories.  Septic 
emboli,  on  the  other  hand,  may  induce  suppuration. 

(b)  Suppurative  pylephlebitis  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  abscess. 

(4)  Affeotions  of  the  hepatio  vein  are  extremely  rare.  Dilatation  oc- 
curs in  cases  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  right  heart,  from  whatever  cause 
produced.  Emboli  occasionally  pass  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  hepatic 
veins.  A  rare  and  unusual  event  is  stenosis  of  the  orifices  of  the  hepatic 
veins,  which  I  met  in  a  case  of  fibroid  obliteration  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
and  which  was  associated  with  a  greatly  enlarged  and  indurated  liver.* 

(5)  Hepatio  Artery. — Enlargement  of  this  vessel  is  seen  in  cases  of  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver.  It  may  be  the  seat  of  extensive  sclerosis.  Aneurism 
of  the  hepatic  artery  is  rare,  but  instances  are  on  record,  and  will  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  section  on  arteries. 


V.    DISEASES   OF  THE    BILE-PASSAGES   AND 
GALL-BLADDER. 

(a)  Acute  Catabbh  op  the  Bile-ducts  {Qatqrrhal  Jaundice). 

Definition.  —Jaundice  due  to  awplling  utiH  (^j^^tpipfinn  nf  fl^fj  tfinpjpol 
artion  of  the  common  duct. 

Btiology, — QeneraJL^atarrhal  inflamTnation  MtJh&.  bile-ducts  is  usu- 
ally  associated^th.gftU-fitones.  The  catarrhal  process  now  under  consid- 
eration is  probably  always  an  extension  of  a  gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  and 
the  process  is  most  intense  in  the  pars  intestinalis  of  the  duct,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  duodenum.  The  mucous  membrane,  ia  s^^ollen,  and  a  plug 
of  inspissated  mucus  fills  the  diverticulum  of  Vater,  and  the  narrower  por- 
tion just  at  the  orifice,  completely  obstructing  the  outfiow  of  bile.  It  is  not 
known  how  widespread  this  catarrh  is  in  the  bile-passages,  and  whether 
it  really  passes  up  the  ducts.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  have  a 
catarrh  of  the  finer  ducts  within  the  liver,  which  some  French  writers  think 
may  initiate  the  attack,  but  the  evidence  for  this  is  not  strong,  and  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  terminal  portion  of  the  duct  is  always  first  involved. 
In  the  only  instance  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  post 
mortem  the  orifice  was  plugged  with  inspissated  mucus,  the  common  and 
hepatic  ducts  were  slightly  distended  and  contained  a  bile-tinged,  not  a 
clear,  mucus,  and  there  were  no  observable  changes  in  the  mucosa  of  the 
ducts. 

This  catarrhal  or  simple  jaundice  results  from  the  following  i^augg^: 
(1)  Duodenal  catarrh,  in  whatever  way  produced,  most  commonly,  follow- 
ing an  attack  ofjndjgestion.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  young 
persons,  but  may  occur  at  any  age,  and  may  follow  not  only  errors  in  diet, 
but  also  cold,  exposure,  and  malaria,  as  well  as  the  conditions  associated 
with  pojrtal, i>bstructiQD ,  chronic  heart-disease,  and  Bright's  disease.     (2) 

♦  Joamal  of  Anatomj  and  Physiology,  vol.  xvi 
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Emotional  disturbances  may  be  followed  by  jaundice,  which  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  catarrhal  swelling.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  rare  and  the  anatom- 
ical condition  is  unknown.  (3)  Simple  or  catarrhal  jaundice  may  occur 
in  epidemic  form.  (4)  Catarrhal  jaundice  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  in- 
fectiousfevers,  such  as  pneumonia,  and  typhoid  fever.  The  nature  of  acute 
catarrhal  jaundice  is  still  unknown.  It  may  possibly  be  an  acute  infection. 
In  favor  of  this  view  are  the  occurrence  in  epidemic  form  and  the  presence 
of  slight  fever.  The  spleen,  however,  is  not  often,  enlarged.  In  only  4 
out  of  23  cases  was  it  palpable. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  neither  pain  nor  distress,  and  the  pa- 
tient's friends  may  first  notice  the  yeUow  tint,  or  the  patient  himself  may 
observe  it  in  the  looking-glass.  In  other  instances  there  are  dyspeptic 
symptoms  and  uneasy  sensations  in  the  hepatic  region  or  pains  in  the  back 
and  limbs.  In  the  ejidgipisLJonn,  the  onset  may  be  more  severe,  with 
headache,  chill,  and  vomiting.  Fever  is  rarely  present,  though  the  tem- 
peraFure  may  reach  101*",  sometimes  102*".  All  the  signs  of  obstructive 
jaundice  already  mentioned  are  present,  the  sj;ools_jire  clay-colored,  and 
the  urine  contains  bile-pigment.  The  jaundice  has  a  bright-yellow  tint; 
the  greenish,  bronzed  color  is  never  seen  in  the  simple  form.  The  pulse 
may  be  normal,  but  occasionally  it  is  remarkably  slow,  and  may  fall  to  40 
or  30  beats  in  the  minute,  and  the  respirations  to  as  low  as  8  per  minute. 
Sleepiness,  too,  may  be  present.  The  liver  may  be  normal  in  size,  but  is 
i|piifl11y  fllighfly  pjilflrg^^^j  and  the  edge  can  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin. 
Occasionally  the  enlargement  is  more  marked.  As  a  rule  the  gall-bladder 
cannot  be  felt.  The  gpleen  may  be  increased  in  size.  The  duration  of  the 
disease  is  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  There  are  mild  cases  in  which  the 
jaundice  disappears  within  two  weeks;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  persist 
for  three  months.  The  stools  should  be  carefully  watched,  for  they  give 
the  first  intimation  of  removal  of  the  obstruction. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  difficult.  The  onset  in  young,  comparatively 
healthy  persons,  the  moderate  grade  of  icterus,  the  absence  of  emaciation 
or  of  evidences  of  cirrhosis  or  cancer,  usually  make  the  diagnosis  easy. 
Cases  which  persist  for  two  or  three  months  cause  uneasiness,  as  the  sus- 
picion is  aroused  that  it  may  be  more  than  simple  catarrh.  The  absence 
of  pain,  the  negative  character  of  the  physical  examination,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  nutrition  are  the  points  in  favor  of  simple  jaundice. 
There  are  instances  in  which  time  alone  can  determine  the  true  nature  of 
the  case.  The  possibility  of  Weil's  disease  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  anom- 
alous types. 

Treatm.ent. — As  a  rule  the  patient  can  keep  on  his  feet  from  the  out- 
set. Measures  should  be  used  to  allay  the  gastric  catarrh,  if  it  is  present. 
A  dose  of  calomel  may  be  given,  and  the  bowels  kept  open  subsequently 
by  salines.  The  patient  should  not  be  violently  purged.  Bismuth  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  given,  and  the  patient  should  drink  freely  of  the 
alkaline  mineral  waters,  of  which  Vichy  is  the  best.  Irrigfttifin  of  the 
large  bowel  with  cold  water  may  be  practised.  The  cold  is  supposed  to  ex- 
cite peristalsis  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts,  and  thus  aid  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  mucus. 
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(J)  Ghrokig  Cataebhal  Angiocholitis. 

This  may  BpBsibly  occur  also  as  a  sequel  of  the  acute  catarrh.  I  have 
never  met  with  an  instance^  however,  in  which  a  chronic,  persistent  jaundice 
could  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  A  chronic  catarrh  always  accompanies 
obstruction,  in  the  common  duct,  whether  by  gall-stones,  malignant  disease, 
stricture^  or  external  pressure.     There  are  two  groups  of  cases: 

(1)  With  (Joiapld&^Obstrv^tion  of  the  Common  Duct, — ^In  this  form  the 
bile-passages  ar$  greatly  dilated,  the  common  duct  may  reach  the  size  of 
the  thumb  or  larger,  there  is  usually  HilRfiifinTi  nf  thA  galUhlad^pT*  and  of 
the-ducta.  within  the- liver.  The  contents  of  the^ducts.  and  ot  the  gall- 
bladder are  a  clear,  colorless  mucus.  The  mucosa  may  be  everywhere 
smooth  an3  noTswdiren!  TKe  clear  mucus  is  usually  sterile.  The  patients 
are  the  subjects  of  chronic  jaundice,  usually  without  fever. 

(2)  With  Incomplete  Obstruction  of  the  Duct. — There  is  pressure  on  the 
duct  or  there  are. gall-stones,  single  or  multiple,  in  the  common  duct  or  in 
the  diverticulum  of  Vater.  The  bile-passages  are  not  so  much  dilated,  and 
the  contents  are  a  bile-stained,  turbid  mucus.  The  gall-bladder  is  rarely 
much  dilated.     In  a  majority  of  all  case«  «tftn^°  "^^  fmmfl  in  if 

The  symptoms  of  this  type  of  catarrhal  angiocholitis  are  sometimes  very 
distinctive.  With  it  is  associated  most  frequently  the  so-called  hepatic  in- 
termittent  fever,  recurring  attacks  of  chills,  fever,  and  sweats.  We  need 
still  further  information  about  the  bacteriology  of  these  cases.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  febrile  attacks  are  due  distinctly  to  infection.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  emphasize  the  point  that  the  recurring  attacks  of  intermittent 
fever  do  not  necessarily  mean  suppurative  angiocholitis.  The  question  will 
be  referred  to  again  under  gall-stones. 

{c)   SUPJPJJBATiyE    AT^p  Tlrr^vTiLTjyii    A  tT^I^K^H^T.TTTfl 

The  condition  is  a  diffuse,  purulent_§ngiQd3iJitia,in.Yalying  the  larger 
and  fimaller  duct8.,.^_In  a  large  proportion  of  alL cases  there  is  associated 
suppurative  disease  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Etiology. — It  is  the  most^gerioufl  of  the  sequels  Df  gall-stones.  Occa- 
sionally^ a  diffuse  suppurative  angiocholitis  follows  the  acute  infectious 
cholecystitis;  this,  however,  is  rare,  since  fortunately  in  the  latter  condi- 
tion the  cystic  duct  is  usually  occluded.  Cancer  oi  the  duct>  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  lumbricoids  or  fish  bones,  are  occasional  causes.  And  lastly  there 
may  be  extension  from  a  .suppurative  pylephlebitis. 

The  common  duct  is  greatly  dilated  and  may  reach  the  size  of  the  index 
finger  or  the  thumb;  the  walla  are  thickened,  and  there  may  be  fistulous 
communications  with  the  stomach,  colon,  or  duodenum.  The  hepatic  ducts 
ni\{\  thoir  <>Yff>T)fiinna  in  the  livcr  ar^  dilated  and  contain  pus  mixed  with  bile. 
On  section  of  the  liver  small  abscesses  are  seen,  which  correspond  to  the  di- 
lated suppurating  ducts.  The  gall-bladder  is  usually  distended,  full  of 
pus,  and  with  adhesions  to  the  neighboring  parts,  or  it  may  have  perfo- 
rated. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  suppurative  cholangitis  are  usually 
Tery  Bgyere.    A  previous  history  of  gall-stones,  the  development  of  a  septic 
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,iexfi^  the  swelling,  and-tpnflftmpsg  at  the  lixer,  the  ^j^^^g^iiiPTT^  ^^  t^e  gftl)- 
blgdder^  and  the  leucocytosia  are  suggestive  features.  Jaundice  is  always 
present,  but  is  variable.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  intense,  in  others  it  is 
slight.  There  may  be  Yfiry--littlfi--paio-  There  is  pyogr^vft  PTTnu>ifttj[nn 
and  kss^  strength.  In  a  recent  case  parotitis  developed  on  the  left  side, 
which  subsided  without  suppuration. 

Ulceration,  stricture,  perforation,  and  fistulse  of  the  bile-passages  will 
be  considered  with  gall-stones. 

(d)   AnnTTc  Tyfir^^TynTTfl  Pxt/^t  T?r.yfl>r|»|»Yg 

Etiology. — ^Acute  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  is  usually  due  to 
bacterial  invasion,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  gall-stones.  Three  vari- 
eties or  grades  may  be  recognized:  The  catairhal,  the  suppurfttive.  and  the 
g^legmonous.  The  condition  is  very  serious,  difficult  to  diagnose,  often 
fatal,  and  may  require  for  its  relief  prompt  surgical  intervention.  The 
cases  associated  with  gall-stones  have  of  course  long  been  recognized,  but 
we  now  know  that  an  acute  infection  of  the  gall-bladder  leading  to  suppura- 
tion, gangrene,  or  perforation  is  by  no  means  infrequent.  For  an  interest- 
ing series  of  cases  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Maurice  H.  Hichard- 
son  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1898,  I.  In  10  of 
his  59  operations  upon  the  gall-bladder  acute  cholecystitis  was  present  with- 
out known  pre-existing  disease! 

4cute  non-calculous  cholecystitis  is  a  result  of  bacterial  invasion.  The 
colon  bacillus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  the  pneuinocoecus  and  staphylococci 
and  streptococci  have  been  tKe  organisms  most  often  found.  The  fre- 
quency of  gall-bladder  infection  in  the  fevers  is  a  point  already  referred  to, 
particularly  m  typhoid  fever.  Two  instances  of  acute  cholecystitis  have 
occurred  within  IHe  past  year  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  which 
typhoid  bacilli  were  isolated  from  pure  culture,  and  the  Widal  reaction  was 
present  in  the  patient's  blood,  without,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  any 
history  of  typhoid  fever  (see  Cushing,  Typhoid  Cholecystitis,  J.  H.  H.  Bul- 
letin, May,  1898). 

Condition  of  tbe  Gall-bladder.— The  organ  is  usually  dlfiteiidfid  and  the 
wallsj^nse.  Adhesions  may  have  formed  with  the  colon  or  the  omentum. 
In  other  instances  perforation  has  taken  place  and  there  is  a  localized  ab- 
scess, or  in  the  more*Tulminant  forms  general  peritonitis.  The  contents  of 
the  organ  are  usually  dark  in  color,  muco-purulent,  purulent,  or  hsemorrhagic. 
In  the  cases  with  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation  there  may  be  a  very  foul 
odor.  As  Richardson  remarks,  the  cystic  duct  is  often  found  closed  even 
when  no  stone  is  impacted.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  acutely 
distended  gall-bladder  the  elongation  and  enlargement  may  take  place 
chiefly  upward  and  inward,  toward  the  foramen  of  Winslow. 

Symptoms. — Severe  paroxysmal  pain  is,  as  a  rule,  the  firsiindicatipn, 
most  comnaonly  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  in  the  region  of  the  liver. 
It  may  be  in  the  epigastrium  or  low  down  in  the  region  of  the  appendix. 
"  Nausea,  voniiting,  rise  of  pulse  and  temperature,  prostration,  distention  of 
the  abdomen,  rigidity,  general  tenderness  becoming  localized  "  usually  fol* 
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low  (Richardson).  In  this  form,  without  gall-stones,  jaundice  is  Jlflt-oiten 
present.  The  local  tenderness  is  extreme,  but  it  may  be  deceptive  in  its 
situation.  Associated  probably  with  the  adhesion  and  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  bowel  are  the  intestinal  symptoms, 
and  there  may  be  complete  stoppage  of  gas  and  faeces;  indeed,  the  opera- 
tion for  acute  obstruction  has  been  performed  in  several  cases.  The  dis- 
ended  gall-bladder  may  sometimes  be  felt. 

The  diagnosis  is  by  no  means  easy.  The  symptoms  may  not  indicate 
the  section  of  the  abdomen  involved.  In  two  of  our  cases  and  in  three  of 
Richardson^s  appendicitis  was  diagnosed;  in  two  of  his  cases. acute  intes- 
tinal  obstruction  was  suspected.  This  was  the  diagnosis  in  a  case  of  acute 
phlegmonous  cholecystitis  which  I  reported  in  1881.  The  history  of  the 
cases  is  often  a  va]ill&1^,.guii}e.  Occurring  during  the  convalescence  from 
typhoid  jever,  after  pneumofiia,  or  in  a  patient  with  pjevioufi.  cholecystitis, 
such  a  group  of  symptoms  as  mentioned  would  be  highly  suggestive.  The 
differentiation  of  the  variety  of  the  cholecystitis  cannot  be  made.  In  the 
acute  suppurative  and  phlegmonous  forms  the  symptoms  are  usually  more 
severe,  perforation  is  very  apt  to  occur,  with  local  or  general  peritonitis, 
and  unless  operative  measures  are  undertaken  death  ensues. 

There  is  an  acute  cholecystitis,  probably  an  infective  form,  in  which 
the  patient  has  recurring  attacks  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder. 
The  diagnosis  of  gall-stones  is  made,  but  an  operation  shows  simply  an  en- 
larged gall-bladder  filled  with  muciis  and  bile,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
perhaps  swollen  and  inflamed.  In  some  of  these  cases  gall-stones  may  have 
been  present  and  have  passed  before  the  operation. 

(e)  Cancer  OF  the  Bilb-passages. 

The  subject  has  been  very  thoroughly  studied  of  late  years  by  Zenker, 
Musser,  Ames,  RoUeston,  and  Kelynack.  Females  suffer  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3  to  1  (Musser),  or  4  to  1  (Ames).  In  cases  of  primary  cancer  of 
the  bile-duct,  on  the  other  hand,  men  and  women  appear  to  be  about 
equally  affected.  In  Musser's  series  65  per  cent  of  the  cases  occurred  be- 
tween the  ages  of  forty  and  seventy.  The  association  of  malignant  disease 
of-  the  gall-bladder  with  gall-stones  has  long  been  recognized.  The  fact  is 
well  put  by  Kelynack  as  follows:  "  While  gall-stones  are  found  in  from  6 
to  12  per  cent  of  all  general  cases  (that  is,  coming  to  autopsy),  they  occur  in 
association  with  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  in  from  90  to  100  per  cent." 

The  exact  nature  of  the  association  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  is  usually  re- 
garded as  an  effect  of  the  chronic  irritation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged 
that  the  presence  of  the  malignant  disease  may  itself  favor  the  production 
of  gall-stones.  Histologically,  "  carcinoma  of  the  gall-bladder  varies  much, 
both  in  the  form  of  the  cells  and  in  their  structural  arrangement;  it  may 
be  either  columnar  or  spheroidal-celled  "  (Rolleston).  The  fundus  is  usu- 
ally first  involved  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  in  the  ducts  the  ductus  co^lmuni8 
choledochus. 

Whenjhe^dis^kSfejjiYiihcfifi  the  gall-bladder,  a  tumor  can  be  detected  ex- 
tending diagonally  downward  and  inward  toward  the  navel,  variable  in 
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size,  occasionally  very  large,  due  either  to  great  distention  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  to  involvement  of  contiguous  parts.  It  is  usually  very  firm  and 
hard. 

Among  the  important  symptoms  are  jauxiduce,  which  was  present  in  69 
per  cent  of  Musser's  cases;  pain,  often  of  great  severity  and  paroxysmal  in 
character.  The  pain  ^^JfenSer^ss -^OlL-Plfifisiu^e  persist  in  the  intervals 
between  the  paroxysmal  attacks.  In  one  of  my  three  cases,  which  Ames 
reported,  there^as  a  very  profound  anaemia,  but  an  absence  of  jaundice 
throughout.  GallTstones  were  present  in  two  of  the  cases,  and  a  history  of 
gall-stone  attacks  was  obtained  from  the  third. 

Primary  malignant  disease  in  the  hile-ducts  is  less  common,  and  rarely 
forms  tumors  that  can  be  felt  externally.  Kelynack  (Medical  Chronicle, 
November,  1897)  gives  very  fully  a  number  of  important  points  in  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  between  tumors  in  the  duct  and  tumors  in  the  gall- 
bladder. There  is  usually  an  e^ly^  intense^  and  pfirsiatfiut  jiiiin/^ine.  The 
dilated  gall-bladder  may  rupture.  At  best  the  diagnosis  is  very  doubtful, 
unless  cleared  up  by  an  ejcploratoxy  operation.  A  very  interesting  form 
of  malignant  disease  of  the  ducts  is  that  which  involves  the  diverticulum 
of  Vater.  Busson  has  collected  eleven  cases.  A  few  months  ago  an  elderly 
woman  was  admitted  under  my  care  with  jaundice  of  some  months'  duration, 
without  pain,  with  progressive  emaciation,  and  a  greatly  enlarged  gall- 
bladder. My  colleague,  Halsted,  operated  and  found  obstruction  at  the 
orifice  of  the  common  duct.  He  opened  the  duodenum,  removed  a  cylin- 
drical-celled epithelioma  of  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  and  stitched  the  common 
duct  to  another  portion  of  the  duodenum.  The  patient  made  an  uninter- 
rupted recovery,  and,  fourteen  weeks  after  the  operation,  had  gained  twen- 
ty-five pounds  in  weight  and  passed  bile  with  the  faeces. 

(/)  Stenosis  AyDjOBSTRucTioyoF  the  Bile-duct8, 

Stenosis  or  complete  occlusion   may  follow  nj^emfinn,   mpflt   ^(^mmftnly 

after  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone.  In  these  instances  the  obstruction  is 
usually  situated  low  down,  in  the  cojPiDPn.  duct.  Instances  are  extremely 
rare.  Foreign  bodies,  such  as  the  seeds  of  various  fruits,  may  enter  the 
duct,  and  occasionally  round  worms  crawl  into  it.  In  the  Wistar-Homer 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  remarkable  sp>ecimen 
showing  the  common  and  hepatic  ducts  enormously  distended  and  densely 
packed  with  a  dozen  or  more  lumbricoid  worms.  Similar  specimens  exist 
in  one  of  the  Paris  museums,  and  at  the  Eoyal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley. 
Liver-flukes  and  echinococci  are  rare  causes  of  obstruction  in  man. 

Obstruction  by  pressure  from  without  is  more  frequent.  Cancer  of  the 
head  of  the  pancreas,  less  often  a  chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  may 
compress  the  terminal  portion  of  the  duct;  rarely,  cancer  of  the  pylorus. 
Secondary'  involvement  of  tlie  lymph-glands  of  the  liver  is  a  common  cause 
of  occlusion  of  the  duct,  and  is  met  with  in  many  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
stomacli  and  other  abdominal  organs.  Rare  causes  of  obstruction  are  aneu- 
rism of  a  branch  of  the  coeliac  axis  of  the  aorta,  and  pressure  of  very  large 
abdominal  tumors. 
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The  symptoms  produced  are  those  of  chronic  obstructive  jaundice.  At 
first,  the  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  but  in  chronic  cases  it  may  be  reduced  in 
size,  and  bel^ound  of  a  deeply  bronzed  color.  The  hepatic  intermittent  fever 
is  not  often  associated  with  complete  occlusion  of  the  duct  from  any  cause, 
but  it  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  chronic  obstruction  by  gall-stonea 
Permanent  occlusion  of  the  duct  terminates  in  death.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  obstruction  are  in  themselves  fatal. 
The  liver,  which  is  not  necessarily  enlarged,  presents  a  moderate  grade  of 
cirrhosis.  Cases  of  cicatricial  occlusion  may  last  for  years.  A  patient  under 
my  care,  who  was  permanently  jaundiced  for  nearly  three  years,  had  a 
fibroid  occlusion  of  the  duct. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  occlusion  is  often  very  difficult.  A 
history  of  colic,  jaundice  of  varying  intensity,  paroxysms  of  pain,  aniin- 
tprrri\i.iatit  iav^r  pQiT^t  tn  gRil-atonpfl.  In  (^ncerous  obstruction  the  tumor 
ma88.xan  sometimes  be ^It  in  the. epigastric  region.  In  cases  in  which 
the  lymph-glands  in  the  tiinsverse  fissure'^are  cancerous,  the  primary  dis- 
ease may  be  in  the  pelvic  organs  or  the  rectimi,  or  there  may  be  a  limited 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  which  has  not  given  any  symptoms.  In  these  cases 
the  examination  of  the  other  lymphatic  glands  may  be  of  value.  In  a  man 
who  came  under  observation  with  a  jaundice  of  seven  weeks*  duration, 
believed  to  be  catarrhal  (as  the  patient's  general  condition  was  good  and 
he  was  not  said  to  have  lost  fiesh),  a  small  nodular  mass  was  detected 
at  the  navel,  which  on  removal  proved  to  be  scirrhus.  Involvement  of  the 
clavicular  groups  of  lymph-glands  may  also  be  serviceable  in  diagnosis. 
The  gall-bladder  is  usually  pnlRrgpH  \n  nhRtmoUnn  of  .jtha .common  duct, 
except  in  the  case8of_gall-ston_es  (Courvoisier^s  law).  Great  and  progressive 
enlafgemenToTthe  Tiverwith  jaundice  and  moderate  continued  fever  is  more 
commonly  met  with  in  cancer. 

Congenital  ohliieration  of  the  ducts  is  an  interesting  condition,  of  which 
there  are  some  60  or  70  cases  on  record.  It  may  occur  in  several  members 
of  one  family.  Spontaneous  haemorrhages  are  frequent,  particularly  from 
the  navel.  The  subjects  may  live  for  three  or  even  eight  weeks.  For  a 
recent  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  see  John  Thomson's  article  in 
AUbutt's  System  of  Medicine. 


VI.    CHOLELITHIASIS. 

No  chapter  in  medicine  is  more  interesting  than  that  which  deals  with  the 
question  of  gall-stones.  Few  affections  present  so  many  points  for  study — 
chemical,  bacteriological,  pathological,  and  clinical.  The  past  few  years 
have  seen  a  great  advance  in  our  knowledge  in  two  directions:  First,  as  to  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  stones,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  surgical  treatment 
of  the  cases.  The  recent  study  of  the  origin  of  stones  dates  from  Naunyn's 
work  in  1891.  Marion  Sims's  suggestion  that  gall-stones  came  within  the 
sphere  of  the  surgeon  has  been  most  fruitful.  Lawson  Tait,  Langenbuch, 
Mayo  Robson,  Riedel,  Kehr,  and  in  this  country  Keen,  Fenger,  Murphy, 
Lange,  and  Halsted  have  not  only  revolutionized  the  treatment  of  chole- 
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lithiasitf,  but  from  their  work  we  physicians  have  gathered  much  of  the 
greatest  moment  in  symptomatology  and  diagnosis. 

Origin  of  OaU-rtones. — Two  important  points  with  reference  to  the  for- 
niafu)n  of  carouli  in  the  bile-passages  were  brought  out  by  Naunyn:  (a) 
The  origin  of  the  cholesterin  of  the  bile^  as  well  as  of  the  lime  salts  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  biliarj'  passages,  particularly  when  inflamed;  and 
(6)  the  remarkable  asscKuation  of  micro-organisms  with  gall-stones.  It  is 
statiHl  that  Hristowe  first  noticed  the  origin,  of  cholesterin . in  tlx£.,gaU-blad- 
der  itself,  but  Naunyn's  observations  showed  that  both  the  chplssterin  and 
the  lime  were  in  great  })art  a  production  of  the  mucosa  of  the  gall-bladder 
and. of  the  bile-duct^  pieulicularl^'  when  in  a  condition  of  catArrhal  inflam- 
mation excited  by  the  presence  of  microbes.  According  to  the  views  of  this 
author,  the  lithogenous  catarrh  (which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  an  old  idea) 
nuHlitii's  materially  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  bile  and  favors  the  de- 
(Hviition  about  epithelial  dfbris  and  bacteria  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  lime 
in  combination  with  the  bilirubin.  Welch  and  others  have  demonstrated 
the  pn'sence  of  micro-organisms  in  the  centre  of  gall-stones.  Three  addi- 
tional }Hnnts  of  interest  may  be  referred  to: 

Fir^t.  the  demonstration  that  the  gallbladder  is  a  j>eculifirlj.^TOiable 
habitat  for  mioT\>-organisms.  The  colun.  baciUi,  staphylococci,  strfiptocpcci, 
pneunux\Hx4.  and  the  typhoid  bacilli  have  all  been  found  here  under  varying 
ci^nditions  of  the  bile.  A  remarkable  fact  is  the  length  of  time  that  they 
may  live  in  the  gall-bladder,  as  was  first  demonstrated  by  Blachstein  in 
Welch's  laboratory.  The  typhoid  bacillus  has  been  isolated  in  pure  ctdtuie 
seven  years  after  an  attack. 

Secondly,  the  ex]>erimental  production  of  gall-stones  has  heea  ancceas- 
fully  aiwnnplisheil  by  Gilbert  and  Foumier  hy  ipj^n^ting  micxo-oigBmaiu 
into  the  g;iU-bladder  of  animals. 

Tjunlly*  the  as^xnation  of  ^11-stones  with  the  specific  ierers.  Bem- 
heim,  in  1SS9,  first  calKxl  attention  to  the  frequency  of  gall-stone  attads 
after  typhoid.  Simv  that  time  Dufort  has  collected  a  series  of  cases^  and 
Ohiari,  Mason,  and  Oamao  have  inalled  attention  to  the  great  freqaencj  of 
pill-Wadder  ^\n« plications  during  and  after  this  disease. 

While  it  is  prv^lvible  that  a  lithoirenous  catarrh,  induced  by  mienvoffzin- 
isms^  i<  :ho  m*^>t  iir*:vnani  sinirio  factor,  therv  arv  other  accessorT  cmiues  of 

.4.V, — Nt^r^Y  -><>  ;xT  ivn:  of  all  the  c;ise>  oc^ur  in  persons  al|t^ve_fo0T 
vodTs  of  Aj^\     Tht  y  ST\  rsLTi;  uI:^:^L  r  :wer-ty-dve.     They  have  been  met  wiA 

>rj-. — Thrtx  fri:r:h>  of  :hr  .^>i<  vvur  ir.  women.  PK^raancj  he  a 
*.:v.:xr:Ar.:  :r:t:v.iriit .  X.^ v. ::}"::  >:3:o>  '/r.a:  i^>  wr  omt  of  voonai  wii 
c?. *'.->:. "v.i"<  r.ATTf  roTTi  ih/.^TYr.. 

.V/.  vvr..v.v.:T:>  wr.:.  r.  f::T.:r  *r.:.-*-i.:.:v"'.  -  K]>  in  the  gall-btajier  pcrfs- 
••^<*;  ::  :V.t  f.Tr.-.A:::?.  of  f::r:t<.  An-.rr.r  :r.e?e  tt^j  he-  loenzsooed  corsK- 
TK  :v. r  V.  iT .  i"  r. :  t  r;  y :  isi >,  r.  t*  r  hr :  r-:  .1* : >,  i r. .:  x" \  urts: :  :■  r. >  r«: TjirEn^  a  "^  kainaf 
f  rwAT-o.  "  :vi>.:vrr-.  Ij&:\.  :f  tTC:-r::?Jr.  ?*?^r:::arT  xciiTwrionsw  paitievfa^ 
wV.fr.  .vr;l*'r.f«*  -»-*:>.  ^T;->:r..v.:'!£V'rv'e  :::  fiv»*.  »r->rl 7*1301 
la*  tr.*.i>r.or*5  atv  fi:?*,'^  :o  St  rvx^riod  a*  fiT^rl::^  <^:rccBS5taaeiBS. 
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prevailed  formerly  that  there  was  a  lithiac  diathesis  closely  allied  to  that 
of  gout. 

Physical  Gharaeters  of  Gall-stones.— They  may  be  single,  in  which  case 
the  stone  is  usually  oYgid  and  may  attain  a  very  large. size.  Instances  are 
on  record  of  gall-stones  measuring  more  than  5  inches  in  length.  They  may 
be  extremely  numerous,  ranging  from  a  score  to  several  hundreds  or  even 
several  thousands,  in  which  case  the  stones  are  very  small.  When  moderately 
numerous,  they  show  signs  of  mutual  pressure  and  have  a  polygonal  form, 
with  smooth  facets;  occasionally,  however,  five  or  six  gall-stones  of  medium 
size  are  met  with  in  the  bladder  which  are  round  or  ovoid  and  without 
facets.  They  are  sometimes  mulberry-shaped  and  very  dark,  consisting 
largely  of  bile-pigments.  Again  there  are  small,  black  calculi,  rough  and 
irregular  in  shape,  and  varying  in  size  from  grains  of  sand  to  small  shot. 
These  are  sometimes  known  as  gall-sand.  On  section,  a  calculus  contains 
a  nucleus,  which  consists  of  bile-pigment,  rarely  a  foreign  body.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  stone  is  la^e  up  of  cholesterin,  which  may  form 
the  entire  calculus  and  is  arranged  in  concentric  laminae  showing  also  radi- 
ating lines.  Salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  bile  acids,  fatty  acids,  and  traces 
of  iron  and  copper  are  also  found  in  them.  A  majority  of  gall-stones  con- 
sist of  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  cholesterin,  in  either  the  amorphous  or  the 
crystalline  form.  As  above  stated,  it  is  sometimes  pure,  but  more  commonly 
it  is  mixed  with  the  bile-pigment.  The  outer  layer  of  the  stone  is  usually 
harder  and  brownish  in  color,  and  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  salts. 

The  Seat  of  Formation. — ^Within  the  liver  itself  calculi  are  occasionally 
found,  but  are  here  usually  small  and  not  abundant,  and  in  the  form  of 
ovoid,  greenish-black  grains.  A  large  majority  of  all  calculi  are  formed 
within  Jhe  gall-bladder.  The  stones  in  the  larger  ducts  have  usually  had 
their  origfn  in  the  gall-bladder. 

Symptoms. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases,  gall-stones  cause  no  symp- 
toms. The  gall-bladder  will  tolerate  the  presence  of  large  numbers  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  and  post-mortem  examinations  show  that  they 
are  present  in  25  per  cent  of  all  women  over  sixty  years  of  age  (Naunyn). 

The  French  writers  have  suggested  a  useful  division,  dealing  with  the 
main  symptoms  of  cholelithiasis,  into  (1)  the  aseptic,  mechanical  accidents 
in  consequence  of  migration  of  the  stone  or  of  obstruction,  either  in  the 
ducts  or  in  the  intestines;  (2)  the  septic,  infectious  accidents,  either  local 
(the  angiocholitis  and  cholecystitis  with  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  and 
the  fistulae  and  abscess  of  the  liver  and  infection  of  the  neighboring  parts) 
or  general,  the  biliary  fever  and  the  secondary  visceral  lesions. 

It  will  be  better,  perhaps,  to  consider  cholelithiasis  under  the  following 
headings:  The  symptoms  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  stone  through  the 
ducts — ^biliarj^  colic;  the'effects  of.  permanent  plugging  of  the  cystic  duct; 
of  the  mqne  in  the  common  juct;  and  the  more  remote  effects,  due  to 
ulceration,  p^^rfoxation,  and  the  esiablisbment  of  fistulas. 

1.  Biliary  jGollc. — Gall-stones  i^ay  become  engaged  in  the  cystic  or  .the 
common  duct  w^hout  producing  pain  or  severe  symptoms.  More  com- 
monly  the  passage  of  fl^Rtonp  excites  the  violent  symptoms  known  as  biliary 
colic.^   The  attack  sets  in  abruptly  with  agonizing  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
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chondriac  region,  which  radiates^  ^he  shoulder,  or  is  very  intense  in  the 
ep.igaatrie  and  in  the  Igwer  thoracic. regions.  It  is  often  associated  with  a 
rigor  and  a  yise  iq  temperature  from  102®  to  103°.  The  pain  is  usually  so' 
intense  that  the  patient  xolla_ahout  in  agony.  There  are  vsaajting,  pro- 
fjjjBfi_aHeatipg,  and  great  depression  of  the  circulation.  There  may  be 
markedJtendemess  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  may  be  enlarged,  and 
tEe  g^ll-bladderjnay  become  pa,lpable  and  very  tender.  In  other  cases  the 
fever  is  more  marked.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  (Naunyn)  and  the  urine  con- 
tains albumin  with  red  blood-corpuscles.  Oritner  holds  that  cholecystitis 
acuta,  occurring  in  connection  with  gall-stones,  is  a  septic  (bacterial)  in- 
fection of  the  bile-passages.  The  symptoms  of  acute  infectious  cholecystitis 
and  those  of  what  we  call  gall-stone  colic  are  very  similar,  and  surgeons  have 
frequently  performed  cholecystotomy  for  the  former  condition,  believing 
calculi  were  present.  In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  jaundice  develops,  but 
it  is  not  a  necessary  symptom.  Of  course  it  does  not  occur  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  stone  through  the  cystic  duct,  but  only  when  it  becomes 
lodged  in  the  common  duct.  The  pain,  is  due  (a)  to  the  slQjL-PlQgress  in 
the  cystic  duct,  in  which  the  stone  takes  a  rotary  course  owing  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Heisterian  valve;  (h)  to  the  acute  i^ammation  which 
usually  accompanies  an  attack;  and  (c)  to  the  stretching  aild..d^§teiitiQn.  of 
the.^aU-bladder  by  retained  secretions. 

The  attack- varies. in  duration.  It  may  last  for  a  t^w  hours,  several 
days,  or  even  a  week  or  more.  If  the  stone  becomes  impacted  in  the  orifice 
of  the  common  duct,  the  jaundice  becomes  intense;  much  more  commonly 
it  is  a  slight  transient  icterus.  The  attack  of  colic  may  be  repeated  at  in- 
tervals for  some  time,  but  finally  the  stone  passes  and  the  symptoms  rapidly 
disappear. 

Occasionally  accidents  occur,  such  as  rupture  of  the  duct  with  fatal 
peritonitis.  Fatal  syncope  during  an  attack,  and  the  occurrence  of  re- 
peated convulsive  seizures  have  come  under  my  observation.  These  are, 
however,  rare  events.  Palpitation  and  distress  about  the  heart  may  be 
present,  and  occasionally  a  mitral  murmur  develops  during  the  paroxysm; 
but  the  cardiac  conditions  described  by  some  writers  as  coming  on  acutely 
in  biliary  colic  are  possibly  pre-existent  in  these  patients. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  hepatic  colic  is  generally  easy.  The  pain,  is  in 
the  upper  abdominal  and  thoracic  regions,  whereas  the  pain  in  nephritic 
colic  is  in  the  lower  abdomen.  A  chill,  with  fever,  is  much  more  frequent 
in  biliary  colic  than  in  gastralgia,  wltTi  which  it  is  liable,  at  times,  to  be 
confounded.  A  history  of  previous  attacks  is  an  important  guide,  and  the 
occurrence  of  jaundice,  however  slight,  determines  the  diagnosis.  To  look 
for  the  gall-stones,  the  stools  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  water  and 
carefully  filtered  through  a  narrow-meshed  sieve.  Pseudo-biliary  colic  is  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  nervous  women,  and  the  diagnosis  of  gall-stones 
made.  Tliis  nervous  hepatic  colic  may  be  periodical;  the  pain  may  be  in  the 
right  side  and  radiating;  sometimes  associated  with  other  nervous  phenom- 
ena, often  excited  by  emotion,  tire,  or  excesses.  The  liver  may  be  tender, 
but  there  are  neither  icterus  nor  inflammatory  conditions.  The  combina- 
tion of  colic  and  jaundice,  so  distinctive  of  gall-stones,  is  not  always  present 
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The  pains  may  be  not  colicky,  but  more  constant  and  dragging  in  charac- 
ter. Of  50  cases  operated  upon  by  Riedel,  10  had  not  had  colic,  only  14 
presented  a  gall-bladder  tumor,  while  a  majority  had  not  had  jaundice.  A 
remarkable  xanthoma  of  the  bile-passages  has  been  found  in  association  with 
hepatic  colic.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  diagnosis  of  acute  cholecystitis 
from  appendicitis  and  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  Recurring  attacks  of  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  liver  may  follow  adhesions  between  the  gall-bladder 
and  adjacent  parts. 

2.  Obatruction  of  the  Cystig  .Dlict. — The  effects  may  be  thus  enumer- 
ated: 

(a)  Dilatation  sdikQ  gaU-blfliderT— hydrops  vesioee  fellese.  In  acute  ob- 
struction  the  contents  are  bile  mixed  with  much  mucous  or  mucozpurulent 
material.  In  chronic  obstruction  the  bile  is  replaced  by  a  clear  fluid  mucus. 
This  is  an  important  point  in  diagnosis,  particularly  as  a  dropsical  gall- 
bladder may  form  a  very  large  tumor.  The  reaction  is  not  always  con- 
stant. It  is  either  alkaline  or  neuti:al;  the  consistence  is  thin  and  mucoid. 
Albumin  is  usually  present.  A  dilated  gall-bladder  may  reach  an  enormous 
size,  and  in  one  instance  Tait  found  it  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
abdomen.  In  such  cases,  as  is  not  unnatural,  it  has  been  mistaken  for  an 
ovarian  tumor.  I  have  described  a  case  in  which  it  was  attached  to  the 
right  broad  ligament.  The  dilated  gall-blad.der,can  usually  be  felt  below 
the  edge  of  the  liver,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  a  characteristic  outline 
like  a  gourd.  An  enlarged  and  relaxed  organ  may  not  be  palpable,  and  in 
acute  cases  the  distention  may  be  upward  toward  the  hilus  of*  the  liver. 
The  dilated  gall-bladder  usually  projects  directly  downward,  rarely  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  though  occasionally  toward  the  middle  line.  It  may 
reach  below  the  navel,  and  in  persons  with  thin  walls  the  outline  can  be 
accurately  defined.  Biedel  has  called  attention  to  a  tongue-like  projection 
of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  right  lobe  in  connection  with  enlarged  gall- 
bladder. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  distention  of  the  gall-bladder  may 
occur  without  jaundice;  indeed,  the  greatest  enlargement  has  been  met  with 
in  such  cases. 

Qallistnnp  crppitus  may  hp  felt  when  the  bladder  is  very  full  of  stones 
and  its  walls  not  very  tense.  It  is  rarely  well  felt  unless  the  abdominal  walls 
are  much  relaxed.  It  may  be  found  in  patients  who  have  never  had  any 
symptoms  of  cholelithiasis. 

(b)  Acute  cholenyfititis.  The  simple  form  is  common,  and  to  it  are  due 
probably  very  many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  gall-stone  attack.  Phleg- 
monous cholecystitis  is  rare;  only  seven  instances  are  found  in  the  enor- 
mous statistics  of  Courvoisier.  It  is,  however,  much  more  common  than 
these  figures  indicate.     Perforation  may  occur  with  fatal  peritonitis. 

(c)  Suppurative  cholecystitis,  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  is  much 
moff  confflon.  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  associated  with  gall- 
stones— 41  in  55  cases  (Courvoisier).  There  may  be  enormous  dilatation, 
and  over  a  litre  of  pus  has  been  found.  Perforation  and  the  formation  of 
abscesses  in  the  neighborhood  are  not  uncommon. 

(d)  Qalcjifijcatioji  of  the  .gall-bladder  is  commonly  a  termination  of  the 
previous  condition.     There  are  two  separate  forms:  incrustation  of  the 
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mucosa  with  lime  salts  and  the  true  infiljjratJQn.ofiJxe  wall  with  liiney  the 
ai^sii  jPfT  nsai ti(>^tiQ^  A  remarkable  example  of  the  latter,  sent  to  me  by 
Groves,  of  Carp,  is  now  in  the  McGill  Medical  Museum. 

(e)  Atrnjjh^pf  the  gftll-blajder.  This  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The 
organ  sEFinks  into  a  small  fibroid  mass,  not  larger,  perhaps,  than  a  good- 
sized  pea  or  walnut,  or  even  has  the  form  of  a  narrow  fibrous  string;  mow 
commonly  the  gall-bladder  tightly  embraces  a  stone.  This  condition  is 
usually  preceded  by  hydrops  of  the  bladder. 

Occasionally  the  gall-bladder  presents  diverticula,  which  may  be  cut  oflf 
from  the  main  portion,  and  usually  contain  calculi. 

(3)  0b8trufltiqp.jrf  ttft-flflnmuMi  Dnot. — There  may  be  a  single  stone 
tightly  wedged  in  the  duct  in  any  part  of  its  course,  or  a  series  of  stones, 
sometimes  extending  into  both  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts,  or  a  stone  lies  in 
the  diverticulum  of  Vater.  There  are  three  groups  of  cases:  (a)  In  rare 
instances  a  stone  tightly  corks  the  common  duct,  causing  permanent  ^occlu- 
sion; or  it  may  partly  rest  in  the  cystic  duct,  and  may  have  caused  thicken- 
ing of  the  junction  of  the  ducts;  or  a  big  stone  may  compress  the  hepatic 
or  upper  part  of  the  common  duct.  The  jaundice  is  deep  and  enduring, 
and  there  are  ^o  septic  features.  The  pains,  the  prexLgjitjattftcKs.QjLcolic, 
and  the  absence  of  enlarged  gall-bladder  help  to  separate  the  condition  from 
obstruction  by  new  growths,  although  it  cannot  be  differentiated  with  cer- 
tainty. The  ducts  are  usually  much  dilated  and  everywhere  contain  a  clear 
mucoid  fluid. 

(h)  Inconipkh  obstruction,  with  infective  cholangitis. 

There  may  be  a  series  of  stones  in  the  common  duct,  a  single  stone  which 
is  freely  movable,  or  a  stone  (ball-valve  stone)  in  the  diverticulum  of  Vater. 
These  conditions  may  be  met  with  at  autopsy,  without  the  subjects  having 
had  symptoms  pointing  to  gall-stones;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  there  are 
very  characteristic  features. 

The  common  duct  may  be  as  large  as  the  thumb;  the  hepatic  duct  and 
its  branches  through  the  liver  may  be  greatly  dilated,  and  the  distention  may 
even  be  apparent  beneath  the  liver  capsule.  Great  enlargement  of  the 
gall-bladder  is  rare.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ducts  is  usually  smooth 
and  clear,  and  the  contents  consist  of  a  thin,  slightly  turbid  bile-stained 
mucus. 

Naunyn  has  given  the  following  as  the  distinguishing  signs  of  stone  in 
the  common  duct:  **  (1)  The  continuous  or  occasional  presence  of  hile  in 
the  f^ces;  (2)  distinct  variations  in  the  intensity  Ql..tbe  jaun^ce;  (3) 
normal  size  or  only  slight  enlargement  of  the  liver;  (4)  absence  of  distgi- 
tion  of  thfi- gall-bladder;  (5)  enlargement  of  the  apleen;  (6)  absence  of 
ascites;  (7)  presence  of  febrile  disturbance;  and  (8)  duration  of  the  jaun- 
dice fgr.  more  than  a  year."  " 

In  connection  with  the  ball-valve  stone,  which  is  most  commonly  found 
in  the  diverticulum  of  Vater,  though  it  may  be  in  the  common  duct  itself, 
I  have  tried  to  separate  a  special  symptom  group:  (a)  Agmp-lilfp  pn^yy^niR^ 
chills,  fever,  and  sweating;  the  hejsatic  intermittent  fever  of  Charcot;  (b) 
j[aundice  of  varying  intensity,  which  persists  for  months  OT.SsejLjsdiB^  and 
deepens  after  each  paroxysm;  (c)  at  the  time  of  the  paroxjgm&  pains  in  the 
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region  of  the  liver  with  gastric  disturbance.  These  symptoms  may  continue 
on  and  off  for  three  or  four  years,  without  the  development  of  suppurative 
cholangitis.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  jaundice  and  recurring  hepatic  inter- 
mittent fever  existed  from  July,  1879,  until  August,  1882;  the  patient  re- 
covered and  still  lives.  The  condition  has  lasted  from  eight  months  to 
three  years.  The  rigors  are  of  intense  severity,  and  the  temperature  rises 
to  IQSLorJiiS**.  The  cliills^may  recur  daily  for  weeks,  and  present  a  tertian 
or  quartan  type,  so  thaFthey  are  often  attributed  to  malaria,  with  which, 
however,  they  have  no  connection.  The  jaundice  is  variable,  and  deepens 
after  each  paroxysm.  The  itching  .may  be  most  intense.  Pain,  which  is 
sometimes  severe  and  colicky,  does  not  always  occur.  There  may  be  marked 
vomiting. jind  nausea.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  progressive  deterioration  of 
health.     In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  the  temperature  is  normal. 

The  clinical  history  and  the  post-mortem  examinations  in  my  cases  show 
conclusively  that  this  condition  may  persist  for  years  without  a  trace  of 
suppuration  within  the  ducts.  There  must,  however,  be  an  infection,  such 
as  may  exist  for  years  in  the  gall-bladder,  without  causing  suppuration. 
It  is  probable  that  the  toxic  symptoms  only  develop  when  a  certain  grade 
of  tension  is  reached. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  diagnostic  point  is  the  absence  of  dilatation 
of  the  gall-bladder  in  cases  of  obstruction  from  stone — Courvoisier's  rule. 
Ecklin,  who  has  recently  reviewed  this  point,  finds  that  of  172  cases  of  ob- 
flfnipfinyj  yf  |,|iP  nnn^TYinn  fliif*t  ^y  pf>^nii)nfl  in  34  the  £all-bladder  was  normal, 
in  110  it  was  contracted,  and  in  28  it  was  dilated.  Of  139  cases  of  occtufiion 
of  the  common  duct  from  other  causes  the  gall-bladder  was  normal  in  9, 
8hrunkenrin9,  and  dilated  in  121. 

(c)  Incompkte  ci>8try£twn^wiih  suppurative  cholanQitis, 

When  suppurative  cholangitis  exists  the  mucosa  is  thickened,  often 
eroded  or  ulcerated;  there  may  be  extensive  suppuration  in  the  ducts 
throughout  the  liver,  and  even  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder.  Occasionally 
the  suppuration  extends  beyond  the  ducts,  and  there  is  localized  liver  ab- 
scess, or  there  is  perforation  of  the  gall-bladder  with  the  formation  of  ab- 
scess between  the  liver  and  stomach. 

Clinically  it  is  characterized  by  a  fever  which  may  bgi  mtennitteptr-fatt 
more  commonly  is  rPTnifi.pnf.  and  without  prolonged  intervals  of  apyrexia. 
The  jaundice  is  rarely  so  intense,  nor  do  we  see  the  deepening  of  the  color 
after  the  paroxysms.  There  is  usually  greater  enlarge.mfint.Qi  the  liver 
and  tenderness  and  more  definite  signs  of  septicaemia.  The  cases  run  a 
shorter  course,  and  rfi£oyery.nexer-iakfia-place. 

^^4)  The  More  JBemote  Bflbcts-  -4rf^  Qall-gtones.— (a)  BiMary-HistubE. 
These  are  not  uncommon.  There  may,  for  instance,  be  abnormal  commu- 
nication between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  hepatic  duct  or  the  gall-bladder 
and  a  cavity  in  the  liver  itself.  More  rarely  perforation  occurs  between 
the  common  duct  and  the  portal  vein.  Of  this  there  are  at  least  four  in- 
stances on  record,  among  them  the  celebrated  case  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
Perforation  into  the  abdominal  cavity  is  not  uncommon;  119  cases  exist 
in  the  Klerature  (Courvoisier),  in  70  of  which  the  rupture  occurred  directly 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  in  49  there  was  an  encapsulated  abscess.    Per- 
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foration  may  take  place  from  an  intrahepatic  branch  or  from  the  hepatic, 
common,  or  cystic  ducts.  Perforation  from  the  gall-bladder  is  the  most 
common. 

Fistulous  communications  between  the  bile-passages  and  the  gastro-in- 
^tinal  c^nal  are  frequent.  Openings  into  the  stomach  are  rare.  Between 
"the  duodenum  and  bile-passages  they  are  much  more  common.  Cour- 
voisier  has^ollected  10  instances  of  communication  between  the  ductus 
communis  and  the  duodenum,  and  73  cases  between  the  gall-bladder  and 
the  duodenum.  Communication  with  the  ileum  and  jejunum  is  extremely 
rare.  Of  fistulous  opening  into  the  colon  39  cases  are  on  record.  These 
communications  can  rarely  be  diagnosed;  they  may  be  present  without  any 
symptoms  whatever.  It  is  probably  by  ulceration  into  the  duodenum  or 
colon  that  the  large  gall-stones  escape. 

Occasionally  the  urinary  passages  may  be  opened  into  and  the  stones 
may  be  found  in  the  bladder.  Many  instances  are  on  record  of  fistulae  be- 
tween the  bile-passages  and  the  lungs.  Courvoisier  has  collected  24  cases, 
to  which  list  J.  E.  Graham  has  added  10,  including  2  cases  of  his  own. 
(Trans,  of  Assoc,  of  Am.  Physicians,  xiii.)  Bile  may  be  coughed  up  with 
the  expectoration,  sometimes  in  considerable  quantities. 

Of  all  fistulous  communications  the  external  or  cutaneous  is  the  most 
common.  Courvoisier^s  statistics  number  184  cases,  in  50  per  cent  of 
which  the  perforation  took  place  in  the  right  hypochondrium;  in  29  per 
cent  in  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  number  of  stones  discharged  varied 
from  one  or  two  to  many  hundreds.  Eecovery  took  place  in  78  cases;  some 
with,  some  without  operation. 

(b)  OhRtr^iri.inft.  gf  fhfi.  Tjmnfjl  ^  aalUs^fnf^M — Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  this;  its  frequency  appears  from  the  fact  that  of  295  cases  of 
obstruction,  occurring  during  eight  years,  analyzed  by  Fitz,  23  were  by 
gall-stone.  Courvoisier's  statistics  give  a  total  number  of  131  cases,  in  6 
of  which  the  calculi  had  a  peculiar  situation,  as  in  a  diverticulum  or  in  the 
appendix.  Of  the  remaining  125  cases,  in  70  the  stone  was  spontaneously 
passed,  usually  with  severe  symptoms.  The  post-mortem  reports  show  that 
in  some  of  these  cases  even  very  large  stones  have  passed  per  viam  naturalemy 
as  the  gall-duct  has  been  enormously  distended,  its  orifice  admitting  the 
finger  freely.  This,  however,  is  extremely  rare.  The  stones  have  been 
found  most  commonly  in  the  ileum. 

Treatment  of  Gkdl-stones  and  their  Effects. — In  an  attack  of 
biliary  colic  the  patient  should  be  kept  under  ^orphia.  given  hypodermic- 
ally,  in  q]iart£iz£^rai22.4io$es.  In  an  agoniging-  paroYysm  it  is  well  to  give 
a  whiff  or  two  of  chlorflfQrm  until  the  morphia  has  had  time  to  act.  Oreat 
relief  is  experienced  from  the  hat  bath  and  from  fomentations  in  the  region 
of  the  liver.  The  patient  should  be  given  laxatiyfis  and  should  drink  co- 
piouply  of  alkaline  mineral  ^watQrs.  Qliye.  oil  has  proved  useless  in  my 
hands.  When  taken  in  large  quantities,  fatty  concretions  are  passed  with 
the  stools,  which  have  been  regarded  as  calculi;  and  concretions  due  to 
eating  pears  have  been  also  mistaken,  particularly  when  associated  with 
colic  attacks.  Since  the  days  of  Durande,  whose  mixture  of  ether  and 
turpentine  is  still  largely  used  in  France,  various  remedies  have  been  ad- 
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vised  to  dissolve  the  stones  within  the  gall-bladder,  none  of  which  are 
efficacious. 

The  diet  should  be  regulated,  the  patient  should  take  rggular.-exercise 
and  avoid,  as  Jfgqgb  frff  pQRaib|ej  the  starchy  and  sacchaaafi^loads.  The 
soda  salts  recommended  by  Prout  are  believed  to  prevent  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  bile  and  the  formation  of  gall-stones.  Either  the  sulphate  or 
the  phosphate  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  1  to  2  drachms  daily. 
For  the  iptolerahleJiching  McCall  Andersbn's  dusting  powder  may  be  used: 
starch,  an  ounce;  camphor,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  and  oxide  of  zinc,  half 
an  oimce.  Some  of  this  should  be  finely  dusted  over  the  skin  with  a  powder- 
puff.  Powdering  with  starch,  strong  alkaline  baths  (hot),  pilocarpin  hypo- 
dermically  (gr.  J-J),  and  antipyrin  (gr.  viij),  may  be  tried.  Ichthyol  and 
lanolin  ointment  sometimes  gives  relief. 

Exploratory  4axncture,  as  practised  by  the  elder  Pepper,  in  1857,  in  a 
case  of  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  by  Bartholow  in  1878  is  not 
now  often  done.  Aspiration  is  usually  a  safe  procedure,  though  a  fatal 
result  has  followed. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  gall-stones  has  of  late  years  made  rapid 
progress.  The  operation  of  cholecystotomy,  or  opening  the  gall-bladder 
and  removing  the  stones,  which  was  advised  by  Sims,  has  been  remark- 
ably successful.  The  removal  of  the  gall-bladder,  cholecystectomy,  has  also 
been  practised  with  success.  The  m^liniif.inpa  for  npprgf^mi  j^a-  (a)  ge- 
peated  attacks  of  gall-stone  colic.  The  operation  is  now  attended  with  such 
slight  risk  that  the  patient  is  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon  than 
when  left  to  Nature,  with  the  feeble  assistance  of  drugs  and  mineral  waters. 
(b)  The  presence  of  a  distended  gall-bladder,  associated^with^ttacka.of  pain 
or  with  fever,  (c)  When  a  gall-stone  is  permanently  lodged  in  the.  common 
duct,  and  the  group  of  symptoms  above  described  are  present,  the  ques- 
tion, then,  of  advising  operation  depends  largely  upon  the  personal  methods 
and  success  of  the  surgeon  who  is  available.  The  operation,  necessarily 
much  more  serious  and  difficult  than  that  upon  the  gall-bladder,  is  now 
remarkably  successful  even  in  desperate  cases  of  years*  duration. 


VII.    THE  CIRRHOSES   OF  THE   LIVER. 

Gtoneral  Ooncdderations. — The  many  forms  of  cirrhoses  of  the 
liver  have  one  feature  in  common — an  increase  in  the_  connective  tissue  of 
the  organ.  In  fact,  we  use  the  term  cirrhosis  (by  which  Lannec  character- 
ized  the  tawny,  yellow  color  of  the  common  atrophic  form)  to  indicate  simi- 
lar changes  in  other  organs. 

The  cirrhoses  may  be  classified,  etiologically,  according  to  the  supposed 
causation;  anatomically,  according  to  the  structure  primarily  involved;  or 
clinically,  according  to  certain  special  symptoms. 

Etiolc^lMl  Classification.— 1.  Toxic  Cirrhoses, — AkoJmJ  is  the  chief 
cause  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Other  poisons,  such  as  Igad  and  the  toxic 
products  of  faulty  metabolism  in  gout,  diabetes,  rickets^  and  indigestion, 
play  a  minor  role. 
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2.  Infectious  Cirrhoses. — With  many  of  the  specific  fevers  necrotic 
changes  occur  m  the  liver  which,  when  widespread,  may  be  followed  by 
cirrhosis.  Possibly  the  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  Hanot  and  other  forms 
met  with  in  early  life  are  due  to  infection.  The  malarial  cirrhosis  is  a  well- 
recognized  variety.  The  syphilitic  poison  produces  a  very  characteristic 
form.  '  " 

3.  Cirrhosis  from  chronic  congestion  of  the  bbodeomfiels  in  heartrdisease 
— the  cardiac  liver. 

4.  Cirrhosis  from  chronic  ohstr3jLctiQn.of,JbJ!i/bil&:ductSy  a  form  of  very 
slight  clini^j^l  interest.  In  anthracosis  the  carbon  pigment  may  reach  the 
liver  in  large  quantities  and  be  deposited  in  the  connective  tissue  about  the 
portal  canal,  leading  to  cirrhosis  (Welch). 

Anatomical  Glassifioation. — l.  Vascular  cirrhoses,  in  which  the  jj£y 
growth  of^cpnnectiY.e  tissue  has  its  starting  point  about  the.  Jj3£i.Jbacanches 
the  portal  or  hepatic  veins. 

2.  BJliaru..xi2lho?es,  in  which  the  process  is  guppnapH  fn  ^gjn  y,];^"^ 
the  filler  bile-ducts,  as  in  the  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  Hanot  and  in  the 
form  from  obstruction  of  the  larger  ducts. 

3.  Capsular  cirrhoses.  a  perihepatitis  leading  to  £^f*n^  tv^jnimTn'rig  ^  the 
qagsule^and  reduction  in  the  volume  ol  the  liver. 

Clinical  (^Iftwriflftatj^" — For  practical  purposes  we  may  recognize  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver: 

1.  The  alcoholic  cirrhosis  of  Laennec,  including  with  thia  the  tatty  rir- 
rhotic  liver. 

2.  The  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  Hanot. 

3.  Syphilitic  cirrhosis. 

4.  Capsular  cirrhosis — chronic  perihepatitis. 

Other  forms,  of  slight  clinical  interest,  are  considered  elsewhere  under 
djabetes,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and_heart-disease.  The  cirrhosis  from  ma- 
laria, upon  which  the  French  writers  lay  so  much  stress  (one  describes  thir- 
teen varieties  I),  is  excessively  rare.  In  our  large  experience  with  malaria 
during  the  past  nine  years  not  a  single  ease  of  advanced  cirrhosis  due  to 
this  cause  has  been  seen  in  the  wards  or  autopsy-room  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital. 

I.    ALCOHOLIC  CIRRHOSIS. 

Etiology.— The  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  Tnidd]ft-imrp<^  tw^)a« 
who  have  been  addicted  to  drink.  Whisky,  gin^  and  lizaody  are  more  po- 
tent to  cause  cirrhoses  than  beer.  It  is  more  common  in  countries  in  which 
strong  spirits  are  used  than  in  those  in  which  malt  liquors  are  taken.  Among 
1,000  autopsies  in  my  colleague  Welch's  department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  there  were  63  cases  of  small  atrophic  liver,  and  8  cases  of  the  fatty 
cirrhotic  organ.  Lancereaux  claims  that  the  vin  ordinaire  of  France  is  a 
common  cause  of  cirrhosis.  Of  210  cases,  excess  in  wine  alone  was  present 
in  (>8  cases.  He  thinks  it  is  the  sulphate  of  potash  in  the  plaster  of  P^iris 
used  to  give  the  "  dry ''  flavor  which  damages  the  liver. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  iji  young  children  is  not  very  rare.  Palmer  How* 
ard  collected  63  cases,  to  which  Hatfield  added  93.     In  a  certain 
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ber  of  the  cases  there  is  an  alcoholic  history,  in  others  ayphilis  has  been  pres- 
ent, while  a  third  group,  due  to  the  Eoisons^ofjthe  infectious^  diseases,  em- 
braces a  certain  number  of  the  cases  of  Hanot's  hypertropliic'cirrhosis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Practically  on  the  post-mortem  table  we  see 
alcoholic  cirrhosis  in  two  well-characterized  forms: 

The  Atrophic  Cirrhosis  of  Laennec. — The  organ  is  greatly  reduced  in 
size  and  may  be  deformed.  The  weight  is  sometimes  not  more  than  a 
pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half.  It  presents  numerous  granulations  on  the 
surface;  is  firm,  hard,  and  cuts  with  great  resistance.  The  substance  is 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  greenish-yellow  islands,  surrounded  by  grayish-white 
connective  tissue.  This  yellow  appearance  of  the  liver  induced  Laennec  to 
give  to  the  condition  the  name  of  cirrhosis. 

The  Fatty  Cirrhotic  Liver. — Even  in  the  atrophic  form  the  fat  is  in- 
creased,  but  in  typical  examples  of  this  variety  the  organ  is  not  reduced  in 
size,  but  is  enlarged,  smooth  ox  veiy.  slightly;,  granular,  anaemic,  yellowish 
white  in  color,  and  reseiablfia  an  ordinary  fatty  liver.  It  is,  however,  firm, 
cuts  wQiR  xesistance,  and  microscopically  shows  a  great  increase  in  the  con- 
nective tissue.    This  form  occurs  most  frequently  in  beer-drinkers. 

The  two  essential  elements  in  cirrhosis  are  destruction  of  liver-cells  and 
obstruction  to  the  p<jrtftl  ^iyf^iilA^inn. 

In  an  autopsy  on  a  case  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  the  peritonaeum  is  usually 
found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  the  membrane  is  opaque,  and 
there  is  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  small  intestines.  The 
spleen  is  enlarged,  in  part,  at  least,  from. the. chronic  congestion,  possibly 
due  in  part  to  a  "  vital  reaction,*'  to  a  toxic  influence  (Parkes  Weber).  The 
kidneys  are  sometimes  cirrhotic,  the  bases  of  the  lungs  may  be  much  com- 
pressed by  the  ascitic  fluid,  the  heart  often  shows  marked  degeneration, 
and  arterio-sclerosis  is  usually  present.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  asso- 
ciation of  acute  tuberculosis  with  cirrhosis.  In  seven  cases  of  my  series 
the  patients  dieJ  with  either  acute  tuberculous  peritonitis  or  acute  tuber- 
culous pleurisy.  Pitt  states  that  22J  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  cirrhosis  dying 
in  Guy's  Hospital  during  twelve  years  had  acute  tuberculosis.  Of  121 
autopsies  at  the  Manchester  Soyal  Infirmary  in  cirrhosis,  about  23  per  cent 
gave  evidence  of  tuberculous  infection.  Twelve  of  these  had  tuberculosis 
of  the  peritonaeum,  and  12  died  directly  from  the  tuberculous  infection 
(Kelynack). 

The  cqmpeiisatory  circulation  ib  usually  readily  demonstrated.  It  is 
carried  out  by  the  following  set  of  vessels:  (1)  The  accessory  portal  system 
of  Sappey,  of  which  important  branches  pass  in  the  round  and  suspensory 
ligaments  and  unite  with  the  epigastric  jftpd  mammary  systems.  These  ves- 
sels are  numerous  and  small.  Occasionally  a  large  single  vein,  which  may 
attain  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  passes  from  the  hilus  of  the  liver,  follows 
the  round  ligament,  and  joins  the  epigastric  veins  at  the  navel.  Although 
this  has  the  position  of  the  umbilical  vein,  it  is  usually,  as  Sappey  showed, 
a  para-umbilical  vein — that  is,  an  enlarged  vein  by  the  side  of  the  obliter- 
ated umbilical  vessel.  There  may  be  produced  about  the  navel  a  large 
bunch_of  varices,  the  so-called  caput  Medusae.  Other  branches  of  this 
system  occur  in  the  gastro-epiploic  omentum,  about  the  gall-bladder,  and. 
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most  important  of  all,  in  the  suspensory  ligament.  These  latter  form  large 
branches,  which  anastomose  freely  with  the  diaphragmatic  veins,  and  so 
unite  with  the  vena  azygos.  (2)  By  the  anastcun^is  betwejen  the  oesoph- 
ageal and  gastric  veins.  The  veins  at  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  may 
"Be  enormously  enlarged,  producing  varices  which  project  on  the  mucous 
membrane.  (3)  The  communications  between- the  bs&morrhoidal  and  the  in- 
feriorjmesenteric  veins.  The  freedom  of  communication  in  this  direction 
is  very  variable,  and  in  some  instances  the  haemorihoidal  veins  are  not  much 
enlarged.  (4)  The  vei^ns  oj^  Retzius,  which  unite  the  radicles  of  the  portal 
branches  in  the  intestines  an3  mesentery  with  the  inferio£.xejia.cava  and 
its  branches.  To  this  system  belong  the  whole  group  of  retroperitoneal 
veins,  which  are  in  most  instances  enormously  enlarged,  particularly  about 
the  kidneys,  and  which  serve  to  carry  off  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
portal  blood. 

Symptoms. — The  most  extreme  grade  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  may  exist 
without  symptoms.  SjfJnfi^i^aAjlui  compensatory  drculaiion  is  mainlq,insd 
thejpatient  may  puffer  little  or  no  inconvenience.  The  remarkable  effi- 
ciency of  this  collateral  circulation  is  well  seen  in  those  rare  instances  of 
permanent  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein.  The  symptoms  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups — obstructive  and  toxic. 

Qhstrudive. — The  overfilling  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine  lead"!©  chronic  catarrh,  and  the  patients  suffer  with  naiiB§a  ai^ 
vomiting,  particularly  in  the  morning;  the  tongue  is  furred  and  the  bowels 
are  irregular.  HgemQirbage  from  the  stomach  may  be  an  early  symptom; 
it  is  often  profuse  and  liable  to  recur.  It  seldom  proves  fatal.  The  amount 
vomited  may  be  remarkable,  as  in  a  case  already  referred  to,  in  which  ten 
pounds  were  ejected  in  seven  days.  Following  the  hsematemesis  melsena 
is  common;  but  haemorrhages  from  the  bowels  may  occur  for  several  years 
without  hspmatemesis.  The  T)Ieeding  very  often  comes  from  the  o^pha- 
geal  varices  already  described  (p.  459).  Very  frequently  epistaxis  occurs. 
Enlargement  of  the  spleen  may,  as  Parkes  Weber  suggests,  be  due  to  a 
toxemia.  The  organ  can  usually  be  felt.  Evidences  of  the  .fifitaUidiment 
of  the  collateral  circulation  are  seen  in  the  enlarged_^piga@tria.afiMiaQaAi- 
mary  veins,  more  rarely  in  the  presence  of  the  caput  Medusae  and  in  the 
development  of  haemorrhoids.  The  distended  venules  in  the  lower  thoracic 
zone  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  diaphragm  are  not  specially 
marked  in  cirrhosis.  The  most  striking  feature  of  failure  in  the  com- 
pensatory circulation  is  .^scjtes,  the  effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  The  conditions  under  which  this  occurs  are  still  obscure. 
The  abdomen  gradually  distends,  may  reach  a  large  size,  and  contain  as 
much  as  15  or  20  litres.  (Edema  of  the  feet  may  precede  or  develop  with 
the  ascites.    The  dropsy  is  rarely  general.    Spider  angiomata  are  common. 

Jaundice  is  usually  slight,  and  was  present  in  only  35  of  130  cases  of 
cirrhosis  reported  by  Fagge.  The  skin  has  frequently  a  sallow,  slightly 
icteroid  tint.  The  urine  is  often  reduced  in  amount,  contains  urates  in 
abundance,  often  a  slight  amount  of  albumin,  and,  if  jaundice  is  intense, 
tube-casts.  The  disease  may  be  afebrile  throughout,  but  in  many  cases, 
as  shown  by  Carrington,  there  is  slight  fever,  from  lOOMo  102.5**. 
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Examination  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  may  show  an.  enlarged  and 
painful  liver.  Dreschfeld,  Foxwell,  and  others  in  England  have  of  late 
years  called  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  very  many  of  the  cases 
of  alcoholic  cirrhosis  the  organ  is  "  enlarged  at  all  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
that  whether  enlarged  or  contracted  the  clinical  symptoms  and  course  are 
much  the  same  '*  (Foxwell).  The  patient  may  first  come  under  observa- 
tion  for  dyspepsia,  haematemesis,  slight  jaundice,  or  nervous  symptoms. 
Later  in  the  disease,  the  patient  has  an  unmistakable  hepatic  facies;  he  is 
thin,  the  eyes^are  sunken,  the  conjunctivae  watery,  the  nose  and  cheeks 
show  distended  venules,  and  the  complexion  is  muddy  or  icteroid.  On  the 
enlarged  abdomen  the  vessels  are  distended,  and  a  bunch  of  dilated  veins 
may  suiTQUjii  the  navel.  When  much  fluid  is  in  the  peritonaeum  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  examination,  but  after  withdrawal  the 
area  of  liver  ^ulixesa  i»  found-  to  be  diminished,  particularly  in  the  middle 
line,  and  on  deep  pressure  the  edge  of  the  liver  can  be  detected,  and  occa- 
sionally the  hard,  firm,  and  even  granular  surface.  The  spleen  can  be  felt 
in  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  Examination  of  the  anus  may  reveal 
the  presence  of  haMnorrhoids. 

Toxic  Symptoms. — At  any  stage  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  the  patient  may 
develop  cerebral  symptoms,  either  a  noisy,  joyous  delirium,  or  stupor, 
coma,  or  even  convulsions.  The  condition  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for 
uraemia.  The  nature  of  the  toxic  agent  is  not  yet  settled.  The  symptoms 
may  develop  without  jaundice,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  cholaemia,  and 
they  may  come  on  in  hospital  when  the  patient  has  not  had  alcohol  for 
weeks. 

The  fatty  cirrhotic  liver  may  produce  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the 
atrophic  form,  but  it  more  frequently  is  latent  and  is  found  accidentally  in 
topers  who  have  died  from  various  diseases.  The  greater  number  of  the  cases 
clinically  diagnosed  as  cirrhosis  with  enlargement  come  in  this  division. 

Diagnosis. — With  ascites,  a  well-marked  historyjof^  alcoholism,  the 
hepatic  facias,  and  haemorrhage  from  \Re  stoTma'cK  oroowels,  the  diagnosis 
is  rarely  doubtful.  If^  after  withdrawal  of  the  fluid,  the  spleen  is  found 
to  be  eijilfrTged  and  the  liver  either  not,  palpable  or,  if  it  is.  enlarged,  hard 
and  regular^  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  cirrhosis  are  very  great.  In  the 
early  stages  of  thje  .disease, -wh«n- th«  liver  is  increased  in  size,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  a  cirrhotic  or  a  fatty  liver.  The  differential 
diagnosis  between  common  and  syphilitic  cirrhosis  can  sometimes  be  made. 
A  marked  history  of  syphilis  or  the  existence  of  other  syphilitic  lesions,  with 
great  irregularity  in  the  surface  or  at  the  edge  of  the  liver,  are  the  points 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  Thrombosis  or  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  can 
rarely  be  differentiated.  In  a  case  of  fibroid  transformation  of  the  portal 
vein  which  came  under  my  observation,  the  collateral  circulation  had  been 
established  for  years,  and  the  symptoms  were  simply  those  of  extreme  por- 
tal obstruction,  such  p.s  occur  in  cirrhosis.  Thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein 
is  frequent  in  cirrhosis  and  may  be  characterized  by  a  rapidly  developing 
ascites. 

Frognc^OSis. — The  prognosis  is  bad.  When  the  collateral  circulation 
is  fully  established  the  patient  may  have  no  symptoms  whatever.     Three 
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cases  of  adyanced  atrophic  cirrhosis  have  died  under  my  observation  of 
other  affections  without  presenting  during  life  any  symptoms  pointing  to 
disease  of  the  liver.  There  are  instances^  too^  of  enlargement  of  the  liver^ 
slight  jaundice,  cerebral  symptoms,  and  even  haematemesis,  in  which  the 
liver  becomes  reduced  in  size,  the  symptoms  disappear,  and  the  patient  may 
live  in  comparative  comfort  for  many  years.  There  are  cases,  too,  possibly 
syphilitic,  in  which,  after  one  or  two  tappings,  the  symptoms  have  disap- 
peared and  the  patients  have  apparently  recovered.  Ascites  is  a  very  serious 
event  in  ordinary  cirrhosis.  Of  34  cases  with  ascites  10  died  before  tap- 
ping was  necessary;  14  were  tapped,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  after 
the  swelling  was  first  noticed  was  only  eight  weeks;  of  10  cases  the  diag- 
nosis was  wrong  in  4,  and  in  the  remaining  6,  who  were  tapped  oftener 
than  once,  chronic  peritonitis  and  perihepatitis  were  present  (Hale  White). 

11.    HYPERTROPHIC  CIRRHOSIS  {Sano^- 

This  well-characterized  form  was  first  described  by  Requin  in  1S46, 
but  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition  dates  from  the  work  of 
the  lamented  Hanot  (1875),  whose  name  in  France  it  bears — maladie  ds 
Hanoi. 

Cirrhosis  with  enlargement  occurs  in  the  early  stage  of  atrophic  cirrho- 
sis; there  is  an  enlarged  fatty  and  cirrhotic  liver  of  alcoholics,  a  pigmentary 
form  in  diabetes  has  been  described,  and  in  association  with  syphilis  the 
organ  is  often  very  large.  The  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  Hanot  is  easily 
distinguished  from  these  forms. 

Etiology. — Males  are  more  often  affected  than  females — ^in  22 
of  Schachmann's  26  cases.  The  subjects  are  voupp:  some  of  the  cases 
in  children  probably  belong  to  this  form.  Of  four  recent  cases  under  my 
care  the  ages  were  from  twenty  to  thirty-five.  Two  were  brothers.  Alco- 
hol plays  a  minor  part.  Not  one  of  the  four  cases  referred  to  had  been  a 
heavy  drinker.  The  absence  of  all  known  etiological  factors  is  a  remark- 
able feature  in  a  majority  of  the  cases. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  organ  is  enlarged,  weighing  from  2,000  to 
4,000  grammes.  The  form  is  maintained,  the  surface  is  smooth,  or  presents 
small  granulations;  the  color  in  advanced  cases  is  of  a  darkj2lixfi-,gzfifip; 
the  consistence  is  greatly  increased.  The  section  is  uniform,  greenish  yel- 
low in  color,  and  the  liver  lobules  may  be  seen  separated  by  connective 
tissue.  The  bile-passages  present  nothing  abnormal.  In  a  case  without 
much  jaundice  explorator}'  operation  showed  a  very  large  red  organ,  with 
a  slightly  roughened  surface.  Microscopically  the  following  characteris- 
tics are  described  by  French  writers:  The  cirrhosis  is  mono-  or  multilobular, 
with  a  connective  tissue  rich  in  round  cells.  The  bile-vessels  are  the  seat  of 
an  angiocholitis,  catarrhal  and  productive,  and  there  is  an  extraordinary 
devolopment  of  new  biliary  canaliculi.  The  liver-cells  are  neither  fatty 
nor  pijrmenteil,  and  may  be  increased  in  size  and  show  karyokinetic  figures. 
From  the  supposed  origin  about  the  bile- vessels  it  has  been  called  biliary  dr- 
rhosis,  but  the  histological  details  have  not  yet  been  worked  out  fully,  and 
the  separation  of  this  as  a  distinct  form  should,  for  the  present  at  least,  rest 
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upon  clinical  rather  than  anatomical  grounds.     The  spleen  is  greatly  en- 
larged and  may  weigh  600  or  more  grammes. 

Sjrmptoxns. — Hanot's  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  presents  the  following 
very  characteristic  group  of  symptoms.  As  previously  stated,  the  cases 
occur  in  young  persons;  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  an  alcoholic  history,  and 
males  are  usually  affected:  (a)  A  remarkably  chronic  course  of  from  four 
to  sTx,  or  even  ten  years,  (b)  Jaundice^  usually  sUght,  often  not  more  than 
aTemonl;int,  or  a  tinging  of  the  conjunctrvjeT  At  any  time  during  the 
course  an  icterus  gravis,  with  highf^y^r  a^d  dftliriiiTTjjL  mny  d^vflfrp  There 
is  bile^jyiiejaa&a;  the  ^tools  ay^jiot  clay^colored  as  in  obstructive  jaundice, 
hTitjrnnj;^tp  vpry  dark  apd  ^^  bilinip  '*  (c)  Attacks, ofjiauiia  the  region  of  the 
liver,  which  may  be  severe  and  associated  with  nausea,  and  yomiting.  The 
pSin  may  be  slight  and  dragging,  and  in  some  cases  is  not  at  all  a  prom- 
inent symptom.  The  jaundice  may  deepen  after  attacks  of  pain,  (d) 
Enlarged  liver.  A  f uIqcss  in  the  upper  abdominal,  zone  may  be  the  first 
complaint.  On  inspection  the  enlargement  may  be  very  marked.  In  one 
oflSy  cases  the  left  lobe  was  unusually  prominent  and  stood  out  almost 
like  a  tumor.  An  exploratory  operation  showed  only  an  enlarged,  smooth 
organ  without  adhesions.  On  palpation  the  hypertrophy  is  uniform,  the 
consistence  is  increased,  and  the  edge  distinct  and  hard.  The  gall-bladder 
is  not  enlarged.  The  vertical  flatness  is  much  increased  and  may  extend 
from  the  sixth  rib  to  the  level  of  the  navel,  (e)  The.^Jeen  is  enlarged,  eas- 
ily palpable,  and  very  hard,  (f)  Certain  negative  features  are  of  moment — 
aBsence  ofascrtes  an31)f  dilatation  of  the  subcutaneouj  veins  of  the  abdo- 
menr  Among  other  symptoms  may  be  menlloneS  haemorrhages.  One  of 
my  cases  had  bleeding  at  the  gums  for  a  year;  another  had  had  for  years 
most  remarkable  attacks  of  purpura  with  urticaria.  Pruritus,  xanthoma, 
lichen,  and  telangiectasies  mftjLjbg.prPsant  in  the  skin.  In  one  of  my  cases 
the  skin  'Became  very  bronzed,  almost  as  deeply  as  in  Addison's  disease. 
Slight  fever  may  be  present,  which  increases  during  the  crises  of  pain. 
There  may  be  a  njarkedleucocytosis.  A  curious  attitude  of  the  body  has 
been  seen,  in  which  the  right  shoulder  and  right  side  look  dragged  down. 
The  patients  die  with  the  symptoms  of  icterus  gravis,  from  haemorrhage, 
from  an  intercurrent  infection,  or  in  a  profound  cachexia.  Certain  of  the 
cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  children  are  of  this  type;  the  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  may  be  very  pronounced. 

III.    SJpHjmiC  taSBHQSIS. 

This  has  already  been  considered  in  the  section  on  syphilis  (£^,2^).  I 
refer  to  it  again  to  emphasize  (1)  its  freg[uency;  (2)  the  greaJLigiportance  of 
its  differentiation  from  the  alcoholic  form;  (3)  its  curability  in  many  cases; 
And  (4)  the  tumor  formations  in  connection  with  it. 

IV.    CAPSULAR  .CIBMOSiar-PERXBEPATITIS. 

Local  capsulitis  is  common  in  many  conditions  of  the  liver.     The  form 
of  disease  here  described  is  characterized  by  an  enormous  thickening  of  the 
entire  capsule,  with  grg^t  cpqtyactiQTi  of  the  liver,_but  not  necessarily  with 
86 
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special  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ  itself.  Our  chief 
knowledge  of  the  disease  we  owe  to  the  Guy^s  Hospital  physicians,  particu- 
larly to  Hilton  Fagge  and  to  Hale  White,  who  has  collected  from  the  rec- 
ords 22  cases.  The  liver  substance  itself  was  "never  markedly  cirrhotic; 
its  tissue  was  nearly  always  soft."  Chronic  capsulitis  of  the  spleen  and  a 
chronic  proliferative  peritonitis  are  almost  invariably  present.  In  19  of 
the  22  cases  the  kidneys  were  granular.  Hale  White  regards  it  as  a  sequel 
of  interstitial  nephritis.  The  youngest  case  in  his  series  was  twenty-nine. 
The  symptoms  are  thqse  of  atrophic  cirrhosis — ascit^,  often  recurring  and 
requiring  many  tappings.  Jaundice  is  not  often^resent.  I  have  met  with 
two  groups  of  cases — the  one  in  adults  usually  with  ascites  and  regarded 
as  ordinary  cirrhosis.  I  have  never  made  a  diagnosis  in  such  a  case.  Signs 
of  interstitial  nephritis,  recurring  ascites,  and  absence  of  jaundice  are  re- 
garded by  Hale  White  as  important  diagnostic  points.  In  the  second 
group  of  cases  the  perihepatitis,  perisplenitis,  and  proliferative  peritonitis 
are  associated  with  adherent  pericardium  and  chronic  mediastinitis.  In  one 
such  case  the  diagnosis  of  capsular  hepatitis  was  very  clear,  as  the  liver 
could  be  grasped  in  the  hand  and  formed  a  rounded,  smooth  organ  resem- 
bling the  spleen.  The  child  was  tapped  121  times  (Archives  of  Paediatrics,. 
1896). 

'Kreatment  of  the  Cirrhoses. — Ordinary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is 
an  iacuiahkLiigease.  Many  writers,  speaking  of  the  curability  of  certain 
forms,  show  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  essential  conditions  upon  which 
the  symptoms  depend.  So  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  no  remedies  at 
our  disposal  can  alter  or  remove  the  cicatricial  connective  tissue  which  con- 
stitutes the  materia  peccans  in  ordinary  cirrhosis.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  extreme  grades  of  contraction  of  the  liver  may  persist  for  year» 
without  symptoms  when  the  compensatory  circulation  exists.  The  so-called 
cure  of  cirrhosis  means  the  re-establishnifipt  nf  tl^jp  ^^pippnA^finn*  and  it 
would  be"fiiB  unreasohabTe  to  speak  of  healing  a  chronic  valvular  lesion  when 
with  digitalis  we  have  restored  the  circulatory  balance  as  it  is  to  speak  of 
curing  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  when  by  tapping  and  other  measures  the  com- 
pensation has  in  some  way  been  restored. 

The  patient  should  abstain  eiiti^^V  ^rffHTL^^'^b^^j  ai^d,  if  possible,  should 
take  a  milk  diet,  which  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Semmola.  In 
any  case,  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  not  too  rich.  Measures  should 
be  employed  to  rigduce  the  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  and  the  patient  should 
lead  a  quiet,  out-of-HobY  Tife^ and  JcmilOTe "skin  active,  the  bowels  regular, 
and  the  urine  abundant.  In' non-syphilitic  cases  it  is  useless^o  give  either 
mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium.  When  a  well-marked  history  of  syphilis 
exists  these  remedies  should  be  used,  but  neither  of  them  has  any  more 
influence  upon  the  development  of  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue  in 
the  liver  than  it  has  upon  the  progressive  development  of  a  scar  tissue  in 
a  keloid  or  in  an  ordinar}'  developing  cicatrix.  The  ascites  should  be 
tapped  early,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  so  soon  as  the  distention 
becomes  distressing.  The  continuous  drainage  with  a  Southey's  tube  may 
be  employed.  It  is  much  better  to  resort  to  tapping  early  if  after  a  few 
days'  trial  the  fluid  does  not  subside  rapidly  under  the  use  of  sal^ejgUTgeB. 
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From  half,  an  ounce  to  an  oaace  and  a  half  of  magnesium  sulphate  may 
be  given"in  as  little  water  as  possible  half  an'Kour  before  breakfast.  Elate- 
rium,  the  compound  jalap  powder,  or  the  bitartrate  of  potash  may  also  be 
employed.  ^JC^^I^^  flnd  °q"^^^fi  ai?  pften^useful.  Surgical  treatment  has 
been  advocated  of  late.  The  abdomen  is  thoroughly  drained  and  the  surface 
of  the  liver  and  spleen  and  the  parietal  peritonaeum  is  then  firmly  scrubbed, 
so  as  to  promote  adhesions,  in  which  compensatory  vessels  could  develop. 
Of  three  cases  recently  treated  in  my  wards  in  this  way  one  has  recovered. 
In  the  syphilitic  cases,  or  when  syphilis  is  suspected,  ijry|i^o  /^f  pAJiogginTn  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  15_t.o  30 _ drops  of  the  saturated  solution  three 
times  a  day,  and  mercury,  which  is  conveniently  given  with  squills  and 
digitalis  in  the  form  of  ^ddison^s  or  Niemeyer^s  pill.  A  patient  with  well- 
marked  syphilitic  cirrhosis  with  recurring  ascites,  in  which  tapping  was  re- 
sorted to  on  eight  or  ten  occasions,  took  this  pill  at  intervals  for  a  year  with 
the  greatest  benefit  and  subsequently  had  four  years  of  tolerably  good 
health. 

VIll.    ABSCESS   OP  THE   LIVER. 

Etiology. — Suppuration  within.Ahe_liver,  either  in  the  parenchyma  or 
in  the  ^}s}!^  ftr  hik  p<>^>«flgPflj  occurs  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  tropical  abscess.  In  hot  climates  this  form  may  develop  idio- 
pathically,  but  more  commonly  follows  dysentery.  It  frequently  occurs 
among  Europeans  in  India,  particularly  those  who  drink  alcohol  freely  and 
are  exposed  to  great  heat.  The  relation  of  this  form  of  abscess  to  dysen- 
tery is  still  under  discussion,  and  Anglo-Indian  practitioners  are  by  no 
means  unanimous  on  the  subject.  Certainly  cases  may  develop  without 
a  history  of  previous  dysentery,  and  there  have  been  fatal  cases  without 
any  affection  of  the  large  bowel.  In  this  country  the  large  solitary  tropical 
abscess  also  occurs,  oftenest  in  the  Southern  States.  In  Baltimore  it  is  not 
very  infrequent. 

The  relation  of  this  form  of  abscess  to  the  ^jitaiba  coli  has  been  care- 
fully studied  by  Kartulis  and  exhaustively  considered  in  a  monograph  by 
Councilman  and  Lafleur.  The  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  these  au- 
thors are  most  convincing  as  to  the.  direct  etiological- aaaociation  of  this 
organism  with_  liver  abscess.  Clinically  the  patient  may  \i2iWQ  AmcebcB  coli 
in  the  stools  and  well-marked  signs  of  liver  abscess  without  marked  symp- 
toms of  dysentery  and  even  with  the  faeces  well  formed. 

(2)  Traumatism^  is  an  occasional  cause.  The  injury  is  generally  in  the 
hepatic  region.  Two  instances  have  come  under  my  notice  of  it  in  brake- 
men  who  were  injured  while  coupling  cars.  Injury  to  the  head  is  not  in- 
frequently followed  by  liver  abscess. 

(3)  Emboijc^or  i)j.aBinic^ab8ce88fifi  are  the  most  numerous,  and  may  de- 
velop in  a  geneisij)yapmia  from  any  cause  or  follow  foci  of  suppuration  in 
the  territory  of  the  portal  vessels.  The  infective  agents  may  reach  the 
liver  through  the  hepatic  artery,  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the  original 
focus  of  infection  is  in  the  area  of  the  systemic  circulation;  though  it  may 
happen  occasionally  that  the  infective  agent,  instead  of  passing  through 
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the  lungs,  reaches  the  liver  through  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  hepatic 
veins.  A  remarkable  instance  of  multiple  abscesses  of  arterial  origin  was 
afforded  by  the  case  of  aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery  reported  by  Ross 
and  myself.  Infection  through  the  portal  vein  is  much  more  common.  It 
results  from  dysentery  and  other  ulcerative  affections  of  the  bowels,  appen- 
dicitis, occasionally  after  typhoid  fever,  in  rectal  affections,  and  in  abscesses 
in  the  pelvis.  In  these  cases  the  abscesses  are  multiple  and,  as  a  rule,  within 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein — suppurative  pylephlebitis. 

(4)  A  not  uncommon  cause  of  suppuration  is  iniflftn)ipfttif)T^  gf  th?  b^^*^ 
passages  caused  by  gall-stones,  more  rarely  by  parasites — suppurative  cho- 
langitis. 

In  some  instances  of  tuberculosis  of  the  liver  the  affection  is  chiefly  of 
the  bile-ducts,  with  the  formation  of  multiple  tuberculous  abscesses  con- 
taining a  bile-stained  pus. 

(5)  Foreign  bodies  and  parasites.  In  rare  instances  foreign  bodies,  such 
as  a  needfe,  may  pass  from  the  stomach  or  gullet,  lodge  in  the  liver,  and 
excite  an  abscess,  or,  as  in  several  instances  which  have  been  reported,  a 
foreign  body,  such  as  a  needle  or  a  fish-bone,  has  perforated  a  branch  or 
the  portal  vein  itself  and  induced  extensive  pylephlebitis.  Echinococcus 
cysts  frequently  cause  suppuration;  the  penetration  of  round  worms  into 
the  liver  less  commonly;  and  most  rarely  of  all  the  liver-fluke. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — (a)  Of  the  Solitary  or  Tropical  Abscess. — This 
is  not  always  single;  there  may  be  two  or  even  more  large  abscess  cavities, 
ranging  in  size  from  an  orange  to  a  child's  head.  The  largest-sized  ab- 
scess may  contain  from  3  to  6  litres  of  pus  and  involve  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  entire  organ.  In  Waring's  statistics,  62  per  cent  of  the  cases 
were  single.  The  abscess  in  nearly  XO  per  cent  of  the  cases  was  in  the 
right  lobe,  more. toward  the  convexity  tHan  the  concave  side.  In  long- 
standing cases  the  abscess-wall  may  be  firm  and  thick,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
cavity  possesses  no  definite  limiting  membrane,  and  section  of  the  wail 
shows  an  internal  layer  grayish  in  color,  shreddy,  and  made  up  of  necrotic 
liver  substance,  pus-cells,  and  amoebae;  a  middle  layer,  brownish  red  in 
color;  and  an  external  zone  of  hyperaemic  liver  tissue.  The  pus  is  often 
reddish  brown  in  color,  closely  resembling  anchovy  sauce.  In  other  in- 
stances it  is  grayish  white,  mucoid,  and  may  be  quite  creamy.  The  odor 
is  at  times  very  peculiar.  In  one  instance  it  had  the  sour  smell  of  chyme, 
tliough  no  connection  with  the  stomach  was  found.  In  amoebic  dysen- 
tor}'  there  may  also  be  multiple  miliary  abscesses  in  the  liver,  containing 
am(i»ba\ 

The  bacteriological  examination  of  the  contents  show  either  a  jtgiile. pus 
or,  in  some  oases,  staphylococci,  streptococci,  or  the  colon  bacillus.  The 
termination  of  this  form  of  abscess  may  be  as  follows,  as  noted  in  Waring^B 
300  oases:  Remained  intact,  5(>  per  cent;  opened  by  operation,  16  per  cent; 
porforatod  the  right  pleura,  nearly  5  per  cent;  ruptured  into  the  right  long, 
9  per  cent;  ruptured  into  the  peritonaeum,  5  per  cent;  ruptured  inlb  the 
colon,  nearly  3  per  cent:  and  there  were,  in  addition,  instances  which  rup- 
tured into  the  hepatic  and  bile-vessels  and  into  the  gall-bladder.  Flexner 
has  reported  two  cases  of  perforation  into  the  inferior  vena  cava.    For  s  fall 
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consideration  of  the  subject  of  amoebic  abscess  of  the  liver  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Lafleur's  article  in  AUbutf s  System  of  Medicine. 

{b)  nf  f^^^^^^n^^Pyg^'i'r.  Ahi^ff^^apg — Thcsc  are  usually  multiple,  though 
occasionally,  following  injury,  there  may  be  a  large  solitary  collection  of  pus. 

In  suppurative  pylephlebitis  the  liver  is  uniformly  enlarged.  The  cap- 
sule may  be  smooth  and  the  external  surface  of  the  organ  of  normal  ap- 
pearance. In  other  instances,  numerous  yellowish-white  points  appear  be- 
neath the  capsule.  On  section  there  are  isolated  pockets  of  pus,  either 
having  a  round  outline  or  in  some  places  distinctly  dendritic,  and  from 
these  the  pus  may  be  squeezed.  They  look  like  small,  solitary  abscesses, 
but,  on  probing,  are  found  to  communicate  with  the  portal  vein  and  to 
represent  its  branches,  distended  and  suppurating.  The  entire  portal  sys- 
tem within  the  liver  may  be  involved;  sometimes  territories  are  cut  off  by 
thrombi.  The  suppuration  may  extend  into  the  main  branch  or  even  into 
the  mesenteric  and  gastric  veins.  The  pus  may  be  fetid  and  is  often  bile- 
stained;  it  may,  however,  be  thick,  tenacious,  and  laudable.  In  suppura- 
tive cholangitis  there  is  usually  obstruction  by  gall-stones,  the  ducts  are 
greatly  distended,  the  gall-bladder  enlarged  and  full  of  pus,  and  the  branches 
within  the  liver  are  extremely  distended,  so  that  on  section  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  that  described  in  pylephlebitis. 

Suppuration  about  the  echinococcus  cysts  may  be  very  extensive,  forming 
enormous  abscesses,  the  characters  of  which  are  at  once  recognized  by  the 
remnants  of  the  cysts. 

SjrmptomB. — (a)  Of  the  Lar^^e  Sglitari/  Ahsce^s^. — In  the  tropics  there 
are  instances  in  which  the  abscess  appears  to  be  latent  and  to  run  a  course 
without- dfifiijite^ symptoms;  death  may  occur  suddenly  from  rupture. 

Fever,  pain,  enlargement  of  the^  liver,  and  the  development  of  a  septic 
condition  are  the  important  symptoms  of  hepatic  abscess.  The  tempera- 
ture is  elevated  at  the  outset  and  is  of  an  ii^terniittfinLiULSfipMc.type  It 
is  irregular,  and  may  remain  normal  or  even  subnormal  for  a  few  days; 
then  the  patient  has  a  rigor  and  the  temperature  rises  to  103°  or  higher. 
Owing  to  this  intermittent  character  of  the  fever  the  cases  are  usually,  in 
this  latitude,  mistaken  for.maleiia.  The  fever  may  rise  every  afternoon 
without  a  rigor.  Profuse  sweating  is  common,  particularly  when  the  pa- 
tient falls  asleep.  In  chronic  cases  there  may  be  little  or  no  fever.  One 
of  my  patients,  with  a  liver  abscess  which  had  perforated  the  lung,  coughed 
up  pus  after  his  temperature  had  been  normal  for  weeks.  The  pain  is 
variable,  and  is  usually  referred  to  the  back  or  shoulder;  or  there  is  a  dull 
aching  sensation  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  When  turned  on  the  left 
side,  the  patient  often  complains  of  a  heavy,  dragging  sensation,  so  that 
he  usually  prefers  to  lie  on  the  right  side;  at  least,  this  has  been  the  case 
in  a  majority  of  the  instances  which  have  come  under  my  observation.  Pain 
on  pressure  over  the  liver  is  usually  present,  particularly  on  deep  pressure 
at  the  costal  margin  in  the  nipple  line. 

The  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  most  marked  in  the  right  lobe,  and,  as 
the  abscess  cavity  is  usually  situated  more  toward  the  upper  than  the  un- 
der surface,  the  increase  in  volume  is  upward  and  to  the  right,  not  down- 
ward, as  in  cancer  and  the  other  affections  producing  enlargement.    Per- 
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cussion  in  the  mid-sternal  and  parasternal  lines  may  show  a  normal  limit 
At  the  nipple-line  the  curve  of  liver  dulness  begins  to  rise,  and  in  the  mid- 
axillary  it  may  reach  the  fifth  rib,  while  behind,  near  the  spine,  the  area 
of  dulness  may  be  almost  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  Of 
course  there  are  instances  in  which  this  characteristic  feature  is  not  present, 
as  when  the  abscess  occupies  the  left  lobe.  The  enlargement  of  the  liver 
may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  bulging  of  the  right  side,  and  the  edge  may 
project  a  hand's-breadth  or  more  below  the  costal  margin.  In  such  in- 
stances the  surface  is  smooth.  Palpation  is  painful,  and  there  may  be 
fremitus  on  deep  inspiration.  In  some  instances  fluctuation  may  be  de- 
tected. Adhesions  may  form  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  abscess  may 
point  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  or  even  in  the  epigastric  region.  In 
many  cases  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  suggestive.  The  skin  has  a 
sallow,  slightly  icteroid  tint,  the  face  is  pale,  the  complexion  muddy,  the 
conjunctivae  are  infiltrated,  and  often  slightly  bile-tinged.  There  is  in  the 
facies  and  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient  a  strong  suggestion  of 
the  existence  of  abscess.  There  is  no  internal  affection  associated  with  sup- 
puration which  gives,  I  think,  just  the  same  hue  as  certain  instances  of 
abscess  of  the  liver.  M^ked  jaundice  is  rare.  Qiarrhoea  may  be  present 
and  may  give  an  important  clew  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  particularly  if 
amoebae  are  found  in  the  stools.     Constipation  may  occur. 

Remarkable  and  characteristic  symptoms  arise  when  the  abscess  invades 
the  lung.  The  o^tensipnjnay  occur  through  the  diaphragm,  without  actual 
rupture,  and  with  the  production  of  a  purulent  pleurisy  and  invasion  of 
the  lung.  The  patients  gradually  develop  a  s^verecough,  usually  of  an 
aggravated  and  convulsive  character,  there  are  signs  of  involvement  at  the 
base  of  the  right  lung,  defective  resonance,  feeble  tubular  breathing,  and 
increase  in  the  tactile  fremitus;  but  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  the 
presence  of  a  reddish-brown  expectoration  of  a  brick-dust  color,  resembling 
anchovy  sauce.  This,  which  was  noted  originally  by  Budd,  was  present 
in  our  cases,  and  in  addition  Eeese  and  Lafleur  found  the  amcAcB  coli  iden- 
tical with  those  which  exist  in  the  liver  abscess  and  in  the  stools.  They 
are  present  in  variable  numbers  and  display  active  amoeboid  movements. 
The  brownish  tint  of  the  expectoration  is  due  to  blood-pigment  and  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  there  may  be  orange-red  crystals  or  haematoidin. 

The  abscess  may  perforate  externally,  as  mentioned  already,  or  into  the 
stomach  or  bowel;  occasionally  into  the  pericardium.  The  duration  of  this 
form  is  very  variable.  It  may  run  its  course  and  prove  fatal  in  six  or  eight 
weeks  or  may  persist  for  several  years. 

Tlie  prognosis  is  serious,  as  the  mortality  is  more  than  50  per  cent. 
The  death-rate  has  been  lowered  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  greater  fearless- 
ness with  which  surgeons  now  attack  these  oases. 

(ft)  Of  the  Pijcpmic  Abscess  and  Suppurative  Pylephkbiti$. — Clinically 
these  conditions  cannot  be  separated.  Occurring  in  a  general  pyaemia,  no 
special  features  may  be  added  to  the  case.  When  there  is  suppuration 
within  the  portal  vein  the  liver  is  uniformly  enlarged  and  tender,  though 
pain  may  not  be  a  marked  feature.  There  is  an  irregular,  septic  feyeTj  and 
the  complexion  is  muddy,  sometimes  distinctly  icteroid.    The  featureB  are 
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indeed  those  of  pyaemia,  plus  a  slight  icteroid  tinge,  and  an  enlarged  and 
painful  liver.  The  latter  features  alone  are  peculiar.  The  sweats,  chills, 
prostration,  and  fever  have  nothing  distinctive. 

Diagnosis. — Abscess  of  the  liver  may  be_  conf o.unded  with  intenpit- 
ten^fev^.  acommon  mistake  [r^  n)al^^°^^^ftr°  Practically  an  intermit- 
tent feverwEich  resists  quinine  is  not  malarial.  Laveran's  organisms  are 
also  absent  from  the  blood.  When  the  abscess  bursts  into  the  pleura  a 
right-sided  empyema  is  produced  and  perforation  of  the  lung  usually  fol- 
lows. When  the  liver  abscess  has  been  latent  and  dysenteric  symptoms  have 
not  been  marked,  the  condition  may  be  considered  empyema  or  abscess  of 
the  lung.  In  such  cases  the  anchovy-sauce-like  color  of  the  pus  and  the 
presence  of  the  amoebae  will  enable  one  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis,  as  has 
been  done  in  cases  by  Lafleur.  Perforation  externally  is  readily  recognized, 
and  yet  in  an  abscess  cavity  in  the  epigastric  region  it  may  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  has  proceeded  from  the  liver  or  is  in  the  abdominal  wall.  When 
the  abscess  is  large,  and  the  adhesions  are  so  firm  that  the  liver  does  not  de- 
scend during  inspiration,  the  exploratory  needle  does  not  make  an  up-and- 
down  movement  during  aspiration.  In  an  instance  of  this  kind  which  I 
saw  with  Heam  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  all  the  features,  local  and 
general,  seemed  to  point  to  abscess  in  the  abdominal  wall,  but  the  operation 
revealed  a  large  perforating  abscess  cavity  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The 
diagnosis  of  suppurating  echinococcus  cyst  is  rarely  possible,  except  in 
Australia  and  Iceland,  where  hydatids  are  so  common. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  affection  from  which  suppuration  within 
the  liver  is  to  be  separated  is  the  intermittent  hepatic  fever  associated  with 
gall-stones.  Of  the  cases  reported  a  majority  have  been  considered  due  to 
suppuration,  and  in  two  of  my  cases  the  liver  had  been  repeatedly  aspirated. 
Post-mortem  examinations  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  high  fever  and 
chills  may  recur  at  intervals  for  years  without  suppuration  in  the  ducts. 
The  distinctive  features  of  this  condition  are  paroxysms  of  fever  with 
rigors  and  sweats — which  may  occur  with  great  regularity,  but  which  more 
often  are  separated  by  long  intervals — the  deepening  of  the  jaundice  after 
the  paroxysms,  the  entire  apyrexia  in  the  intervals,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  nutrition.  The  time  element  also  is  important,  as  in  some 
of  these  cases  the  disease  has  lasted  for  several  years.  Finally,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  abscess  of  the  liver,  in  temperate  climates  at  least,  is  in- 
variably secondary,  and  the  primary  source  must  be  carefully  sought  for, 
either  in  dysentery,  slight  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  suppurating  haemor- 
rhoids, ulcer  of  the  stomach,  or  in  suppurative  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  particularly  in  the  skull  or  in  the  bones. 

I^UCM3«cytQsi8_may^be^bsent Ji\.Jth  anujebic  abscess  of  the  liver,  in  sep- 
tic cases  it  may  be  very  high. 

In  suspected  cases,  whether  the  liver  is  enlarged  or  not,  exploratory 
aspiration  may  be  performed  without  risk.  The  needle  may  be  entered  in 
the  anterior  axillary  line  in  the  lowest  interspace,  or  in  the  seventh  inter- 
space in  the  mid-axillary  line,  or  over  the  centre  of  the  area  of  dulness 
behind.  The  patient  should  be  placed  under  ether,  for  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  several  deep  punctures.    It  is  not  well  to  use  too  small  an 
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aspirator.  No  ill  effects  follow  this  procedure,  even  though  blood  may 
leak  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Extensive  suppuration  may  exist,  and  yet 
be  missed  in  the  aspiration,  particularly  when  the  branches  of  the  portal 
vein  are  distended  with  pus. 

Treatment.  ^Pyaemic  abscess  and  suppurative  pylephlebitis  are  in- 
variably fatal.  Treves,  however,  reports  a  case  of  pyaemic  abscess  following 
appendicitis  in  which  the  patient  recovered  after  an  exploratory  operation. 
Surgical  measures  are  not  justified  in  these  cases,  unless  an  abscess  shows 
signs  of  pointing.  As  the  abscesses  associated  with  dysentery  are  often  single, 
they  afford  a  reasonable  hope  of  benefit  from  operation.  If,  however,  the 
patient  is  expectorating  the  pus,  if  the  general  condition  is  good  and  the 
hectic  fever  not  marked,  it  is  best  to  defer  operation,  as  many  of  these  in- 
stances recover  spontaneously.  The  large  single  abscesses  are  the  most 
favorable  for  operation.  The  general  medical  treatment  of  the  cases  is  that 
of  ordinary  septicaemia. 


IX.     NEW   GROWTHS    IN    THE   LIVER. 

These  may  be  cancer,  either  primary  or  secondary,  jiazicoma,  or  ^Qgion^ 

Etiology. — Cancer  of  the  liver  is  third  in  order  of  frequency  of  in- 
ternal cancer.  It  is  rarely  primary,  usually_8econdary  to  cancer  in  other 
organs.  It  is  a  disease  of  late  ^^dult^ljie.  According  to  Leichtenstem, 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  occur  between  the  fortieth  and  the  sixtieth 
years.  It  occasionally  occurs  in  children.  Women  are  attacked  less 
frequently  than  men.  It  is  stated  by  some  authors  that  secondary  can- 
cer is  more  common  in  women,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  cancer  of  the 
uterus.  Heredity  is  believed  to  have  an  influence  in  from  15  to  20  per 
cent. 

In  many  eases  trauma  is  an  antecedent,  and  cancer  of  the  bile-passages 
is  associated  in  many  instances  with  gall-stones.  Cancer  is  stated  to  be  less 
common  in  the  tropics.  Its  relative  proportion  to  other  diseases  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  among  the  first  3,000  patients  admitted  to  the 
wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  seven  cases  of  cancer  of 
the  liver. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  following  forms  of  new  growths  occur  in 
the  liver  and  have  a  clinical  importance: 

Cancer. — (1)  Primarj/  cancer,  of  which  three  forms  may  be  recognized.* 

(a)  The  massive  cancer,  which  causes  great  enlargement  and  on  section 
shows  a  uniform  mass  of  new  growth,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
the  organ.  It  is  grayish  white,  usually  not  softened,  and  is  abruptly  out- 
lined from  the  contiguous  liver  substance. 

(h)  Xodnlar  cancer,  in  which  the  liver  is  occupied  by  nodular  masses, 
some  large,  some  small,  irregularly  scattered  throughout  the  organ.  Usu- 
ally in  one  region  there  is  a  larger,  perhaps  firmer,  older-looking  mass, which 
indicates  the  primary  seat,  and  the  numerous  nodules  are  secondary  to  it. 

*  Hanot  and  Gilbert,  Etudes  sor  les  Maladies  da  Foie,  Paris,  1888. 
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This  form  is  much  like  the  secondary  cancerous  involvement,  except  that 
it  seldom  reaches  a  large  size. 

(c)  The  third  is  the  remarkable  and  rare  variety,  cancer  with  cirrhosis, 
which  forms  an  anatomical  picture  perfectly  unique  and  at  first  veiy  puz- 
zling. The  liver  is  not  much  enlarged,  rarely  weighing  more  than  2^  or 
3  kilogrammes.  The  surface  is  grayish  yellow,  studded  over  with  nodular 
yellowish  masses,  resembling  the  projections  in  an  ordinary  cirrhotic  liver. 
On  section  the  cancerous  nodules  are  seen  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
organ,  varying  in  diameter  from  3  to  10  or  more  millimetres  and  sur- 
rounded with  fibrous  tissue. 

Histologically,  the  primary  cancers  are  epitheliomata — alveolar  and 
trabecular.  The  character  of  the  cells  varies  greatly.  In  some  varieties  they 
are  polymorphous;  in  others  small  polyhedral;  in  others,  again,  giant  cells 
are  found.  In  rare  instances,  as  in  one  described  by  Greenfield,  the  cells  are 
cylindrical.  The  trabecular  form  of  epithelioma  is  also  known  as  adenoma 
or  adeno-carcinoma. 

(2)  Secondary  Cancer, — The  organ  may  be  enormous.  The  largest  I 
have  known  was  30J  pounds.  The  cancerous  nodules  project  beneath 
the  capsule,  and  can  be  felt  during  life  or  even  seen  through  the  thin  ab- 
dominal walls.  They  are  usually  disseminated  equally,  though  in  rare  in- 
stances they  may  be  confined  to  one  lobe.  The  consistence  of  the  nodules 
varies;  in  some  cases  they  are  firm  and  hard  and  those  on  the  surface  show 
a  distinct  umbilication,  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the 
centre.  These  superficial  cancerous  masses  are  still  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  "  Farre's  tubercles."  More  frequently  the  masses  are  on  section  grayish 
white  in  color,  or  haemorrhagic.  Rupture  of  blood-vessels  is  not  uncommon 
in  these  cases.  In  one  specimen  there  was  an  enormous  clot  beneath  the 
capsule  of  the  liver,  together  with  haemorrhage  into  the  gall-bladder  and 
into  the  peritonaeum.  The  secondary  cancer  shows  the  same  structure  as 
the  initial  lesion,  and  is  usually  either  an  alveolar  or  cylindrical  carcinoma. 
Degeneration  is  common  in  these  secondary  growths;  thus  the  hyaline 
transformation  may  convert  large  areas  into  a  dense,  dry,  grayish-yellow 
mass.  Extensive  areas  of  fatty  degeneration  may  occur,  sclerosis  is  not 
uncommon,  and  haemorrhages  are  frequent.  Suppuration  sometimes 
follows. 

(3)  Cancer  of  the  hih-passages  which  has  been  already  considered. 
Sarcoma. — Of  primary  sarcoma  of  the  liver  very  few  cases  have  been 

reported.  Secondary  sarcoma  is  more  frequent,  and  many  examples  of 
lympho-sarcoma  and  myxo-sarcoma  are  on  record,  less  frequently  glio-sar- 
coma  or  the  smooth  or  striped  myoma. 

The  most  important  form  is  the  melano-sarcoma,  which  develops  in  the 
liver  secondarily  to  sarcoma  of  the  eye  or  of  the  skin.  Very  rarely  melano- 
sarcoma  develops  primarily  in  the  liver.  Of  the  reported  cases  Hanot  ex- 
cludes all  but  one.  In  this  form  the  liver  is  greatly  enlarged,  is  either  uni- 
formly infiltrated  with  the  cancer,  which  gives  the  cut  surface  the  appear- 
ance of  dark  granite,  or  there  are  large  nodular  masses  of  a  deep  black  or 
marbled  color.  There  are  usually  extensive  metastases,  and  in  some  in- 
stances every  organ  of  the  body  is  involved.    Nodules  of  melano-sarcoma 
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Xif  .tfee  sjrin  maygive  juelew^tq  tl\^  diagnosis.  Hamburger  (J.  H.  H.  Bulle- 
tin, 1898)  has  reported  the  cases  which  have  been  in  my  wards. 

Other  Forms  of  Liver  Tumor. — One  of  the  commonest  tumors  in  the 
liver  is  the  angioma,  which  occurs  as  a  small,  reddish  body  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  consists  simply  of  a  series  of  dilated  vessels.  Occasionally  in 
children  angiomata  have  developed  and  produced  large  tumors. 

Qysts  are  occasionally  found  in  the  liver,  either  single,  which  are  not 
very  uncommon,  or  multiple,  when  they  usually  coexist  with  congenital 
cystic  kidneys. 

SymptomB. — It  is  often  impossible  to  differentiate  primary  and  sec- 
ojidary  cancer  of  the  liver  unless  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is  evident, 
as  in  the  case  of  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  or  cancer  of  the  rectum,  or  of  a 
tumor  in  the  stomach,  which  can  be  felt.  As  a  rule,  cancer  of  the  liver  is 
associated  with  progressive  enlargement;  but  there  are  cases  of  primary 
nodular  cancer,  and  in  the  cancer  with  cirrhosis  the  organ  may  not  be  en- 
larged. Gastric  disturbftQce,  lo88j)f  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  fre- 
quent. Progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strengthT  may  l)e.  the  first  symptoms. 
Pain  or  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region  may 
be  present,  but  enormous  enlargement  of  the  liver  may  occur  without  the 
slightest  pain.  Jaundice,  which  is  present  in  at  least  one  half  of  the  cases, 
is  usually  of  moderate  extent,  unless  the  conmion  duct  is  occluded.  As- 
cites is  rare,  except  in  the  form  of  cancer  with  cirrhosis,  in  which  the  clinical 
picture  is  that  of  the  atrophic,  form.  Pressure  by  nodules  on  the  portal 
vein  or  extension  of  the  cancer  to  the  peritonfleum  may  also  induce  ascites. 

Inspection  shows  the  abdomen  to  be  distended,  particularly  in  the  upper 
zone.  In  late  stages  of  the  disease,  when  emaciation  is  marked,  the  can- 
cerous nodules  can  be  plainly  seen  beneath  the  skin,  and  in  rare  instances 
even  the  umbilications.  The  superficial  veins  are  enlarged.  On  palpation 
the  liver  is  felt,  a  handVbreadth  or  more  below  the  costal  margin,  de- 
scending with  each  inspiration.  The  surface  is  usually  irregular,  and  may 
present  large  masses  or  smaller  nodular  bodies,  either  rounded  or  with  cen- 
tral depressions.  In  instances  of  diffuse  infiltration  the  liver  may  be  greatly 
enlarged  and  present  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  The  growth  is  progres- 
sive, and  the  edge  of  the  liver  may  ultimately  extend  below  the  level  of  the 
navel.  Although  generally  uniform  and  producing  enlargement  of  the 
whole  organ,  occasionally,  when  the  tumor  develops  from  the  left  lobe,  it 
may  form  a  solid  mass,  which  occupies  the  epigastric  region.  By  percussion 
the  outline  can  be  accurately  limited  and  the  progressive  growth  of  the 
tumor  estimated.  The  si^leen  is  rarely  enlarged.  Pyrexia  is  present  in  many 
cases,  usually  a  continuous  fever,  ranging  from  100°  to  102°;  it  may  be  in- 
termittent, with  rigors.  This  may  be  associated  with  the  cancer  alone,  or, 
as  in  one  of  my  cases,  with  suppuration.  CKdema  of  the  feet,  from  ansemia, 
usually  supervenes.  Cancer  of  the  liver  kills  in  from  three  to  fifteen  months. 
One  patient  lived  for  more  than  two  years. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  easy  when  the  liver  is  greatly  enlarged 
and  the  surface  nodular.  The  smoother  forms  of  diffuse  carcinoma  may 
at  first  be  mistaken  for  fatty  or  amyloid  liver,  but  the  presence  of  jaun- 
dice, the  rapid  enlargement,  and  the  more  marked  cachexia  will  usoallj 
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suffice  to  differentiate  it.  Perhaps  the  most  puzzling  conditions  occur  in 
the  rare  cases  of  enlarged  amyloid  liver  with  irregular  gummata.  The 
large  echinococcus  liver  may  present  a  striking  similarity  to  carcinoma,  but 
the  projecting  nodules  are  usually  softer,  the  disease  lasts  much  longer,  and 
the  cachexia  is  not  marked. 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  carcinoma,  as  the 
jaundice  is  usually  deep  and  the  liver  very  large;  but  the  absence  of  a 
marked  cachexia  and  wasting,  and  the  painless,  smooth  character  of  the 
enlargement  are  points  against  cancer.  When  in  doubt  in  these  cases, 
aspiration  may  be  safely  performed,  and  positive  indication  may  be  gained 
from  the  materials  so  obtained.  In  large,  rapidly  growing  secondary  can- 
cers the  superficial  roimded  masses  may  almost  fluctuate  and  these  soft 
tumor-like  projections  may  contain  blood.  The  form  of  cancer  witii  cir- 
rhosis can  scarcely  be  separated  from  atrophic  cirrhosis  itself.  Perhaps 
the  wasting  is  more  extreme  and  more  rapid,  but  the  jaundice  and  the 
ascites  are  identical.  Melano-sarcoma  causes  great  enlargement  of  the 
organ.  There  are  frequently  symptoms  of  involvement  of  other  viscera, 
as  the  lungs,  kidneys,  or  spleen.  Secondary  turners  may  develop  on  the 
skin.  A  very  important  symptom,  not  present  in  all  cases,  is  melanuria, 
the  passage  of  a  very  dark-colored  urine,  which  may,  however,  when  first 
voided,  be  quite  normal  in  color.  The  existence  of  a  melano-sarcoma  of 
the  eye,  or  the  history  of  blindness  in  one  eye,  with  subsequent  extirpa- 
tion, may  indicate  at  once  the  true  nature  of  the  hepatic  enlargement. 
The  secondary  tumors  may  develop  some  time  after  the  extirpation  of 
the  eye,  as  in  a  case  under  the  care  of  J.  C.  Wilson,  at  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  or,  as  in  a  case  under  Tyson  at  the  same  institution,  the  pa- 
tient may  have  a  sarcoma  of  the  choroid  which  had  never  caused  any  symp- 
toms. 

The  treatment  must  be  entirely  symptomatic.  The  question  of  surgical 
interference  may  be  discussed.  Keen  has  collected  reports  of  76  cases  of 
resection  of  tumors  of  the  liver,  63  of  which  recovered. 

X.    FATTY   LIVER. 

Two  different  forms  of  this  condition  are  recognized — the  fatty  infil- 
tration ajad^fatty^degeneration. 

Fatty  infiltration  occurs,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  normal  livers,  since 
the  cells  always  contain  minute  globules  of  oil. 

In  fatty  degeneration,  which  is  a  much  less  common  condition,  the 
protoplasm  of  the  liver-cells  is  destroyed  and  the  fat  takes  its  place,  as  seen 
in  cases  of  malignant  jaundice  and  in  phosphorus  poisoning. 

Fatty  liver  occurs  under  the  following  conditions:  (a)  In  association 
with  general  obesity,  in  which  case  the  liver  appears  to  be  one  of  the  store- 
houses of  the  excessive  fat.  (b)  In  conditions  in  which  the  oxidation  pro- 
cesses are  interfered  with,  as  in  cachexia,  profound  anaemia,  and  in  phthisis. 
The  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver  in  heavy  drinkers  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  excessive  demand  made  by  the  alcohol  upon  the  oxygen,  (c)  Certain 
poisons,  of  which  phosphorus  is  the  most  characteristic,  produce  an  intense 
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fatty  degeneration  with  necrosis  of  the  liver-cells.  The  poison  of  acute 
yeUow  atrophy^  whatever  its  nature,  acts  in  the  same  way. 

The  fatty  liver  is  uniformly  increased  in  size.  The  edge  may  reach 
helow  the  level  of  the  navel.  It  is  smooth,  looks  pale  and  bloodless;  on 
section  it  is  dry,  and  renders  the  surface  of  the  knife  greasy.  The  liver 
may  weigh  many  pounds,  and  yet  the  specific  gravity  is  so  low  that  the 
entire  organ  floats  in  water. 

The  symptoms  of  fatty  liver  are  not  definite.  Jaundice  is  never  pres- 
ent; the  stools  may  be  light-colored,  but  even  in  the  most  advanced  grades 
the  bile  is  still  formed.  Signs  of  portal  obstruction  are  rare.  Haemor- 
rhoids are  not  very  infrequent.  Altogether,  the  symptoms  are  ill-defined, 
and  chiefly  those  of  the  disease  with  which  the  degeneration  is  associated. 
In  cases  of  great  obesity,  the  physical  examination  is  uncertain;  but  in 
phthisis  and  cachectic  conditions,  the  organ  can  be  felt  to  be  greatly  en- 
larged, though  smooth  and  painless.  Fatty  livers  are  among  the  largest 
met  with  at  the  bedside. 


XI.     AMYLOID    LIVER. 

The  waxy,  lardaceous,  or  amyloid  liver  occurs  as  part  of  a  general  de- 
generation, associaWd  with  cachexias,"  particularly  when  the  result  of  long- 
standing suppuration. 

In  practice,  it  is  found  oftenest  in  the  prolonged  suppuration  of  tuber- 
culous disease,  either  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  bones.  Next  in  order  of  fre- 
quency are  the  cases  associated  with  syphilis.  Here  there  may  be  ulcera- 
tion of  the  rectum,  with  which  it  is  often  connected,  or  chronic  disease  of 
the  bone,  or  it  may  be  present  when  there  are  no  suppurative  changes.  It 
is  found  occasionally  in  rickets,  in  prolonged  convalescence  from  the  infec- 
tious fevers,  and  in  the  cachexia  of  cancer. 

The  amyloid  liver  is  large,  and  may  attain  dimensions  equalled  only 
by  those  of  the  cancerous  organ.  Wilks  speaks  of  a  liver  weighing  four- 
teen pounds.  It  is  solid,  firm,  resistant,  on  section  anaemic,  and  has  a 
semitranslueent,  infiltrated  appearance.  Stained  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
iodine,  the  areas  infiltrated  with  the  amyloid  matter  assume  a  rich  mahog- 
any-brown color.  The  precise  nature  of  this  change  is  still  in  question. 
It  first  attacks  tlie  capillaries,  usually  of  the  median  zone  of  the  lobules, 
and  subsequently  the  interlobular  vessels  and  the  connective  tissue.  The 
cells  are  but  little  if  at  all  affected. 

There  are  no  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  condition.  Jaundice 
does  not  occur;  the  stools  may  be  light-colored,  but  the  secretion  of  bile 
persists.  The  physical  examination  shows  the  organ  to  be  uniformly  en- 
larged and  painless,  the  surface  smooth,  the  edges  rounded,  and  the  con- 
sistence greatly  increased.  Sometimes  the  edge,  even  in  very  great  enlarge- 
ment, is  sharp  and  hard.  The  spleen  also  may  be  involved,  but  there  arc 
no  evidences  of  portal  obstruction. 

The  (liagtwsts  of  the  condition  is,  as  a  rule,  easy.  Progressive  and  great 
enlargement  in  connection  with  suppuration  of  long  standing  or  with 
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syphilis,  is  almost  always  of  this  nature.     In  rare  instances,  however,  the 
amyloid  liver  is  reduced  in  size. 

In  UvJccBtnia  the  liver  may  attain  considerable  size  and  be  smooth  and 
uniform,  resembling,  on  physical  examination,  the  fatty  organ.  The  blood 
condition  at  once  indicates  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 


Xll.     ANOMALIES    IN    FORM    AND    POSITION    OP  THE 

LIVER. 

In  transposition  of  the  viscera  the  right  lobe  of  the  organ  may  occupy 
the  left  side.  A  common  and  important  anomaly  is  the  tilting  forward  of 
the  organ,  so  that  the  long  axis  is  vertical,  not  transverse.  Instead  of  the 
edge  of  the  right  lobe  presenting  just  below  the  costal  margin,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  surface  of  the  lobe  is  in  contact  with  the  abdominal 
parietes,  and  the  edge  may  be  felt  as  low,  perhaps,  as  the  navel.  This  an- 
teversion  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  enlargement  of  the  organ. 

The  "  lacing  "  liver  is  met  with  in  two  chief  types.  In  one,  the  anterior 
portion,  chiefly  of  the  right  lobe,  is  greatly  prolonged,  and  may  reach  the 
transverse  navel  line,  or  even  lower.  A  shallow  transverse  groove  sepa- 
rates the  thin  extension  from  the  main  portion  of  the  organ.  The  peri- 
toneal coating  of  this  groove  may  be  fibroid,  and  in  rare  instances  the  de- 
formed portion  is  connected  with  the  organ  by  an  almost  tendinous  mem- 
brane. The  liver  may  be  compressed  laterally  and  have  a  pyramidal  shape, 
and  the  extreme  left  border  and  the  hinder  margin  of  the  left  lobe  may  be 
much  folded  and  incurved.  The  projecting  portion  of  the  liver,  extending 
low  in  the  right  flank,  may  be  mistaken  for  a  tumor,  or  more  frequently 
for  a  movable  right  kidney.  Its  continuity  with  the  liver  itself  may  not 
be  evident  on  palpation  or  on  percussion,  as  coils  of  intestine  may  lie  in 
front.  It  descends,  however,  with  inspiration,  and  usually  the  margin 
can  be  traced  continuously  with  that  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The 
greatest  difficulty  arises  when  this  anomalous  lappet  of  the  liver  is  either 
naturally  very  thick  and  united  to  the  liver  by  a  very  thin  membrane,  or 
when  it  is  swollen  in  conditions  of  great  congestion  of  the  organ. 

The  other  principal  type  of  lacing  liver  is  quite  different  in  shape.  It 
is  thick,  broader  above  than  below,  and  lies  almost  entirely  above  the  trans- 
verse line  of  the  cartilages.  There  is  a  narrow  groove  just  above  the  anterior 
border,  which  is  placed  more  transversely  than  normal.* 

Movable  Liver. — This  rare  condition  has  received  much  attention  of 
late,  and  J.  E.  Graham,  in  a  recent  paper,  has  collected  70  reported  cases 
from  the  literature.  In  a  very  considerable  number  of  these  there  has  been 
a  mistaken  diagnosis.  A  slight  grade  of  mobility  of  the  organ  is  found 
in  the  pendulous  abdomen  of  enteroptosis,  and  after  repeated  ascites. 

The  organ  is  so  connected  at  its  posterior  margin  with  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  diaphragm  that  any  great  mobility  from  this  point  is  im- 

*  See  P.  Hertz,  Abnormit&ten  in  der  Lage  und  Form  der  Bsuohorgane,  Berlin,  1894. 
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possible,  except  on  the  theory  of  a  meso-hepar  or  congenital  ligamentous 
union  between  these  structures.  The  ligaments,  however,  may  show  an 
extreme  grade  of  relaxation  (the  suspensory  7.5  cm.,  and  the  triangular 
ligament  4  cm.,  in  one  of  Leube's  cases);  and  when  the  patient  is  in  the 
erect  posture  the  organ  may  drop  down  so  far  that  its  upper  surface  is 
entirely  below  the  costal  margin.  The  condition  is  rarely  met  with  in  men; 
56  of  the  cases  were  in  women. 


IX.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

The  importance  of  diseases  of  the  pancreas  has  been  emphasized,  par- 
ticularly through  studies  made  in  this  country  by  F,  W.  Draper  on  haemor- 
rhage and  by  Rtz.  on  acute  pancreatitis,  while  those  of  Senn  have  created 
a  surgery  of  the  gland.  An  additional  interest  has  been  given  to  the  organ 
by  the  work  of  v.  Mering  and  Minkowski  on  pancreatic  diabetes.  The  works 
of  Claessen  (1842)  and  of  Ancelet  (1866)  give  the  older  literature.  The 
modern  study  of  the  subject  dates  from  Sennas  paper  in  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1885,  and  Fitz^s  Middleton  Goldsmith 
Lecture  for  1889.  In  rewriting  this  section  I  have  drawn  freely  on 
Korte's  recent  monograph. 


1.     HiCMORRHAGE. 

Both  Spiess  (1866)  and  Zenker  (1874)  were  acquainted  with  haemor- 
rhage into  the  pancreas  as  a  cause  of  sudden  death,  but  the  great  medico- 
legal importance  of  the  subject  was  first  fully  recognized  by  F.  W.  Draper, 
of  Boston,  whose  townsmen,  Harris,  Fitz,  Whitney,  and  others  have  con- 
tributed additional  studies.  In  4,000  autopsies  Draper  met  with  19  cases 
of  pancreatic  haemorrhage,  in  9  or  10  of  which  no  other  cause  of  death  was 
found.  When  the  bleeding  is  extensive  the  entire  tissue  of  the  gland  is 
destroyed  and  the  bl^ood  invades  the  retro-peritoneal  t^gpue.  In  other  in- 
stances the  peritoneal  covering  is  broken  and  the  ilpod  fillsjhejesser  jneri- 
tonaeum  (see  haemo-peritonaeum).  The  haemorrhage  may  be  in  coxmection 
with  an  acute  pancreatitis  or  with  necrotic  inflammation  of  the  gland.  In 
an  instance  in  which  there  was  a  small  growth  in  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  I 
found  haemorrhage  into  the  gland  and  into  the  retro-peritonaeum,  forming 
a  blood  sac  which  surrounded  the  left  kidney. 

Zenker  suggests  that  the  sudden  death  in  these  cases  is  due  to  shock 
through  the  solar  plexus. 

The  symptoms  are  thus  briefly  summarized  by  Prince:  "The  patient, 
wlio  lias  previously  been  perfectly  well,  i^  suddenly  taken  with  theJiUxiees 
which  terminates  his  life.  .  .  .  \\Tien  the  haemorrhage  occurs  the  patient 
may  be  quietly  resting  or  pursuing  his  usual  occupation.  The  pain  which 
ushers  in  the  attack  is  usually  ver}'  severe  and  located  in  the  upper  pajt^qf 
the  abdomen.     It  steadily  increases  in  severity,  is  sharp  or  perhape  colicky 
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ia.  character.  It  is  almost  from  the  first  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vom- 
itin£j_the  latter  becomes  frequent  and  obstinate^  but  giverno  feEef.  The 
patient  soon  becomes  anxious^  restless,  and  depressed:  he  tosses  about,  and 
only  with  difl&culty  can  he  be  restrained  in  bed.  The  surface  is jJoldL  and 
the  forehead  is  covered  with  a  cold  sweat.  The  pulse  is  weak,  rapid,  and 
sooner^  OT  later  imperceptible.  The  abdqmenjbecomes  tender,  the  tender- 
ness being  located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  or  epigastrium.  Tym- 
panites is  sometimes  marked.  The  temperature  in  most  cases  is  either 
normal  or  below  normal.  The  bowels  are  apt  ta  be  constipate.  These 
symptoms  continue  without  relief,  those  which  are  most  striking  being 
the  pain,  vomiting^  anxiousness,  restl^ness,  and  the  state_i2li:Qllapse  into 
which  the  patient  soon  f alls?^' 

It  has  been  suggested  in  such  cases  to  open  the  abdomen,  expose  the 
pancreas,  and  relieve  the  tension,  since  the  fatal  result  is  often  due  to  the 
pressure  and  not  to  the  loss  of  blood. 


11.    ACUTE   PANCREATITIS. 

(a)  Acute  HsBmorrhagio  Panereatitis. — In  this  form  the  jnflammation 
^  combined  with  haemorrhagej  and  it  is  diflBcult  to  separate  clearly  the  two 
processes. 

Etiology. — ^Korte  has  collected  41  instances,  of  which  only  4  were  in 
women.  A  large  majority  of  the  cases  occ^ur  in  ^AnU,  malpp  McPhedran 
has  reported  one  in  a  nine  months'  old  child.  Many  of  the  patients  had 
been  addicted  to  alcohol;  others  had  suffered  occasionally  with  severe  pains 
and  vomiting  or  with  gall-stone  colic. 

The  pancreas  is  found  enlarged,  and  the  interlobular  tissue  infiltrated 
vaih  bloo37  and  perhaps  with  clots.  The  relation  of  gall-stones  to  the 
condition  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  recent  case  (Opie).  A  small  calculus 
had  lodged  jn  the  diverticulum  of  Vater,  closing  its  duodenal  orifice  and 
converting  the  common  bile  duct  and  the  duct  of  Wirsung  into  a  closed 
channel.  Bile  finding  its  wav  into  the  pancreas  had  caused  haemorrhagic 
inflammation.  Injection  of  bile  into  the  pancreatic  ducts  of  dogs  repro- 
duces the  lesion.  The  gland  cells  have  undergone  more  or  less  widespread 
necrosis,  and  at  the  margin  of  the  necrotic  areas  are  accumulations  of 
inflammatory  products,  red  blood-corpuscles,  polynuclear  leucocytes,  and 
fibrin.  There  can  be  seen  about  the  lobules  and  upon  the  omentum  and 
mesentery  opaque  white  specks,  the  fat  necroses  of  Baker. 

SymptomB. — One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  is  the  ,s.udden- 
^egs  of  the  onset,  usually  with  violent  colicky  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ab3omen."  Haiisea  and  vomiting  follow,  with  collapse  symptoms,  more  or 
less  severe  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  attack.  The  abdomen  becomes 
swollen  and  tense  and  thereis  constipation.  The  temperature  at  first  may 
^  low;  subsequently  ffi.Y^.r  sets  in,  somelimes  initiated  by  a  chill.  There 
mav  be  early  delirium.  Collapse  symptoms  supervene,  and  death  occurs 
usually  tfCM  tlieTecond  to  the  fourth  day,  or  even  earlier.  The  swelling 
and  infiltration  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas  necessarily  involve  the  coeliac 
plexus^  and  the  stretching  of  the  nerves  may  account  for  the  agonizing  pain 
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and  the  sudden  collapse.  In  a  case  which  I  have  reported  the  semilunar 
ganglia  were  swollen,  the  nerve-cells  indistinct,  and  there  was  an  intersti- 
tial infiltration  of  round  cells.  The  Pacinian  corpuscles  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  pancreas  were  enormously  swollen  and  cedematous. 

Deep  pressure  on  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  may  give  evidence  of 
circumscribed  resistance. 

Diagnosis. — Intestinal  obstruction  or  acute  perforating  peritonitis 
is  usually  suspected.  Now  that  the  condition  has  become  better  known 
the  diagnosis  intra  vitam  has  been  made  (by  Fitz  and  by  Thayer).  "  Acute 
pancreatitis  is  to  be  suspected  when  a  previously  healthy  person  or  a  suf- 
ferer from  occasional  attacks  of  indigestion  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent 
pain  in  the  epigastrium  followed  by  vomiting  and  collapse,  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  by  a  jcircumscribed  epigasFric'  swelling,  tympanitic 
or  resistant,  with  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Circumscribed  tender- 
ness  in  the  course  of  the  pancreias  and  tender  spots  throughout  the  abdomen 
are  valuable  diagnostic  signs  "  (Fitz).  An  interesting  case  admitted  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  illustrates  a  common  mistake.  The  young  man 
had  had  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels  for  three  or  four  days.  The 
abdomen  was  distended,  tender,  and  very  painful.  I  saw  him  on  admission, 
agreed  in  the  diagnosis  of  probable  obstruction,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
transferred  at  once  to  the  operating-room.  Halsted  found  no  evidence  of 
obstruction,  but  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas  and  at  the  root  of  the  mesen- 
tery there  was  a  dense,  thick,  indurated  mass,  and  there  were  areas  of  fat- 
necrosis  in  both  mesentery  and  omentum.  Oddly  enough  this  patient  re- 
turned four  years  afterward  with  another  attack,  but  he  refused  to  be 
operated  upon  and  was  taken  away  by  his  friends. 

(b)  Acute  Suppurative  Pancreatitis— Pancreatic  Abscess.— Fitz,  in  his 
monograph  in  1889,  reported  22  cases.  To  this  list  Korte  has  added  24. 
Of  the  cases,  32  were  in  males. 

The  etiology  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  doubtful.  Dyspeptic  disturbances 
and  trauma  have  preceded  the  onset  in  some  instances.  In  24  cases  there 
was  a  single  abscess;  in  14  there  were  numerous  small  abscesses.  In  other 
instances  there  was  a  diffuse  purulent  infiltration.  Some  of  the  sequels 
are  peri-pancreatic  abscess,  perforation  into  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  or 
the  peritonaeum,  and  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein. 

The  symptonis  of  suppurative  pancreatitis  are  not  always  well  defined. 
In  one  case  in  my  wards  Thayer  made  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  patient, 
aged  thirty-four,  had  had  occasional  attacks  of  severe  pain  and  vomiting. 
This  was  followed  by  fever  and  delirium.  A  deep-seated  mass  was  felt  in 
the  median  line  just  above  the  umbilicus.  Finney  operated  and  found 
disseminated  fat-necrosis  and  a  deep-seated  abscess  with  necrotic  pancre- 
atic tissue.  The  patient  recovered.  The  course  of  the  suppurative  form 
is  mucli  more  chronic.  Icterus,  fatty  diarrhoea,  and  sugar  in  the  urine 
have  been  met  with  in  some  cases.  The  presence  of  a  tumor  mass  in  the 
epigastrium  is  of  tlie  greatest  moment. 

(c)  Gangrenous  Pancreatitis.— Complete  necrosis  of  the  gland,  or  part 
of  it,  may  follow  either  haemorrhage  or  haemorrhagic  inflammation,  and  in 
exceptional  cases  may  occur  after  suppurative  infiltration  or  after  injtuy 
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or  the  perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  In  Fitz's  monograph  15 
cases  are  reported.  Korte  has  increased  this  number  to  40.  Symptoms  of 
haemorrhagic  pancreatitis  may  precede  or  be  associated  with  it.  Death 
usually  follows  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  with  symptoms  of  collapse. 

Anatomically  the  pancreas  may  present  a  dry  necrotic  appearance,  but 
as  a  rule  the  organ  is  converted  into  a  dark  slaty-colored  mass  lying  nearly 
free  in  the  omental  cavity  or  attached  by  a  few  shreds.  In  other  instances 
the  totally  or  partially  sequestrated  organ  may  lie  in  a  large  abscess  cavity, 
forming  a  palpable  tumor  in  the  epigastric  region.  In  two  cases,  reported 
by  Chiari,  the  necrotic  pancreas  was  discharged  per  rectum,  with  recovery. 

Relation  of  Fat-neorosis  to  Pancreatic  Disease.— In  connection  with  all 
forms  of  pancreatic  disease  small  yellowish  areas,  to  which  Balser  first  di- 
rected attention,  may  be  found  in  the  interlobular  pancreatic  tissue,  in  the 
inefi^ntery,  in  the  omentum,  in  the  abdominal  fatty  tissue  generally,  and 
occasionally  in  the  pericardial  and  subcutaneous  fat.  It  is  stated  that  they 
may  be  present  without  disease  of  the  gland,  but  this  is  doubtful.  They 
are  most  Jrequent  in  thaliaamorrhagio-and  necrotic  forms  of  pancreatitis, 
less  common  in  the  suppurative.  In  the  pancreas  the  lobules  are  seen  to  be 
separated  by  a  dead-white  necrotic  tissue,  which  gives  a  remarkable  appear- 
ance to  the  section.  In  the  abdominal  fat  the  areas  are  usually  not  larger 
than  a  pin's  head;  they  at  once  attract  attention,  and  may  be  mistaken,  on 
superficial  examination,  for  miliary  tubercles  or  neoplasms.  They  may  be 
larger;  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  they  were  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  On  section  they  have  a  soft,  tallowy  consistence.  R.  Langerhans  has 
shown  that  this  substance  is  a  combination  of  lime  with  certain  fatty  acids. 
They  may  be  crusted _withJLim.e,  and  in  a  man,  aged  eighty,  who  died  of 
Bright's  disease,  I  found  the  lobules  of  the  pancreas  entirely  isolated  by 
areas  of  fatty  necrosis  with  extensive  deposition  of  lime  salts.  There  is  no 
necessary  etiological  relation  between  disease  of  the  pancreas  and  dissemi- 
nated fatty  necroses  of  the  abdomen  at  the  time  the  latter  are  discovered. 
They  have  been  found  accidentally  in  laparotomy  for  ovarian  tumor  and  in 
instances  in  which  the  pancreas  has  been  normal.  They  may  be  present  in 
thijL-persons  or  in^sspciation  with  gall-stones.  The  bacterium  coli  com- 
mune was  present  in  two  instaiTcesV  with  diphtheritic  colitis,  examined  by 
Welch,  though  injpoBt  cases  thfe  areas  of  necrosis  are  sterile.  Langerhans 
produced  fat-necrosis  by  injecting  extract  of  pancreas  into  the  peri-renal 
fatty  tissue  of  a  dog;  and  Hildebrand  and  Dettmer  have  shown  experi- 
mentally that  the  fat-necroses  are  caused  by  certain  constituents  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice,  but  not  by  trypsin.  Flexner  has  demonstrated  by  chemical 
tests  the  existence  of  the  fat-splitting  ferment  in  peritoneal  fat-necroses  in 
recent  human  and  experimental  cases.  The  ferment  (steapsin)  disappears 
after  five  or  six  days  in  experimental  necroses,  and  can  not  be  demonstrated 
in  the  lime-incnisted  human  ones.  H.  U.  Williams  has  produced  similar 
lesions  in  the  subcutaneous  fat  by  inserting  bits  of  sterile  pancreas  beneath 
the  skin.  By  ligating  the  pancreatic  ducts  of  cats  Opie  produced  at  the 
end  of  several  weeks  necrosis  of  almost  the  entire  abdominal  fat,  together 
with  foci  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  in  the  pericardium.  Flexner 
has  produced  acute  haemorrhagic  pancreatitis  by  injecting  artificial  gastric 
87 
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juice  into  the  duct  of  Wirsung.  Opie  has  recently  made  the  interesting 
observation  that  haBmorrhagic  pancreatitis  and  fat-necrosis  may  be  pro- 
duced by  injecting  bile  into  the  pancreatic  duct  of  dogs,  and  has  also  shown 
that  the  penetration  of  bile  into  the  pancreas  may  be  the  cause  of  these 
conditions  in  human  cases. 

It  is  well  for  surgeons  to  remember  that  in  two  cases  at  least  the  most 
serious  symptoms  of  acute  pancreatic  disease  have  been  found  in  association 
with  only  widespread  fat-necrosis  of  the  gland.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Stockton  and  Williams  a  man,  on  his  return  journey  from  Europe,  was 
seized  with  vomiting  and  pain,  without  fever,  but  with  a  very  small  pulse. 
The  patient  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  America.  The  post  mortem 
showed  a  pancreas  18  cm.  long,  at  first  sight  normal,  but  on  section  most 
extensive  fatty  infiltration  with  fat-necrosis  was  demonstrable. 

III.    CHRONIC    PANCREATITIS. 

Sclerosis  follows  obstruction  of  the  duct  of  Wirsung  by  pancreatic  caJ- 
culi,  by_|^aU--Stones.  lodged  near  the  orific^*;50BeT^CQ3ftimon  duct,  and  by 
ixeo-plafiBL  Opie  has  distinguished  two  histological  types  of  chronic  in- 
flammation: (a)  interlobular,  including  that  caused  by  occlusion  of  the 
duct,  and  (ft)  interacinar,  a  more  diflfuse  process  invading  the  islands  of 
Langerhans  which  are  spared  by  the  interlobular  form.  These  varieties 
have  much  correspondence  to  the  atrophic  and  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver.  As  already  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  disease  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans  and  diabetes.  Occa- 
sionally the  gland  is  larger  than  normal,  and  may  form  a  tumor  readily 
palpable  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  In  haemochromatosis  there 
may  be  pigmentary  changes  in  association  with  a  similar  condition  in  the 
liver  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

The  interest  in  atrophy  of  the  pancreas  relates  first  to  the  association 
with  it  of  diabetes,  which  has  been  already  considered;  and  secondly  to  the 
possibility  of  a  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis,  particularly  at  the  head  of 
the  organ,  blocking  the  terminal  part  of  the_  common  bile-duct.  Biedel 
refers  to  severe  cases  in  which  he  found  during  operation  for  gall-stones 
the  head  of  the  pancreas  enlarged  and  hard  as  stone,  so  that  he  dreaded  the 
possibility  of  new  growth;  but  two  of  his  patients  recovered  and  were  well 
for  years,  and  in  the  third  the  post  mortem  showed  that  the  condition  was 
one  of  chronic  pancreatitis.  Similar  cases  are  described  by  Mayo-Bobson. 
In  one  of  Korte's  cases  a  small  nodule  of  the  gland  involved  in  a  chronic 
pancreatitis  had  pressed  directly  upon  the  ductus  conmiunis  choledochos 
and  caused  the  jaundice. 

IV.    PANCREATIC    CYSTS. 

Of  121  cases  operated  upon  by  surgeons  60  were  in  males  and  56  in 
females;  in  5  the  sex  was  not  given  (Korte).  Sixty-six  of  the  cases  oc- 
curred in  the  fourth  decade.  T.  C.  Railton's  case  (which  is  not  in  Kdrte's 
series),  an  infant  aged  six  months,  and  Shattuck's  case  in  a  child  of  thir- 
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teen  and  a  half  months,  are  the  youngest  in  the  literature.    According  to 
the  origin  Korte  recognizes  three  varieties. 

(1)  Traumatio  Gases. — In  this  list  of  33  cases  30  were  in  men  and  only 
3  in  women.  Blows  on  the  abdomen  or  constantly  repeated  pressure  are  the 
most  common  forms  of  trauma.  One  case  followed  severe  massage.  Usu- 
ally with  the  onset  there  are  inflammatory  symptoms,  pain,  and  vomiting, 
sometimes  suggestive  of  peritonitis.  The  contents  of  the  cyst  aie  .usually 
Mofidy,  though  in  13  of  the  traumatic  cases  it  was  clear  or  yellowish. 

(2)  Cysts  following  Inflammatory  Conditions.— In  51  cases  the  trouble 
began  gradually  after  attacks  of  dyspepsia  with  colic,  simulating  somewhat 
that  of  gall-stones.  Occasionally  the  attack  set  in  with  very  severe  symp- 
toms, suggestive  of  obstruction  of  the  bowel.  In  this  group  the  tumor  ap- 
peared in  19  cases  soon  after  the  onset  of  the  pain;  in  others  it  was  delayed 
for  a  period  of  from  a  few  weeks  to  two  or  three  years.  McPhedran  has  re- 
ported a  remarkable  instance  in  which  the  tumor  developed  in  the  epigas- 
trium with  signs  of  severe  inflammation.  It  was  opened  and  drained  and 
believed  to  be  a  hydrops  of  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity.  Three  months 
later  a  second  cyst  developed,  which  appeared  to  spring  directly  from  the 
pancreas. 

(3)  Cysts  without  any  Inflammatory  or  Traumatio  Etiology.— Of  33 
cases  in  this  group  26  were  in  women.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  pro- 
longed period  of  their  existence — ^in  one  case  for  forty-seven  years,  in  one 
for  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years,  in  others  for  sixteen,  nine,  and  eight 
years,  in  the  majority  for  from  two  to  four  years. 

Anatomically  Korte  recognizes  (1)  reUntign_cij[8ts  due  to  plugging  of 
the  main  duct;  (2)  proliferation  cysts  of  the  pancreatic  tissue — ^the  cysto- 
adenoma;  (3)  retention  cysts  arisingTrom  the  alveoli  of  the  gland  and  of  the 
smaller  ducts,  which  Become  cut  oft  and  dilate  in  consequence  of  chronie 
interstitial  pancreatitis;  (4)  pseudo-cijsts  following  inflammatory  or  trau- 
matic affections  of  the  pancreas,  usually  the  result  of  injury,  causing 
haemorrhage  and  hydrops  of  the  lesser  peritonaeum. 

Situation. — In  its  growth  the  cyst  may  (1)  develop  in  the  lesser  peri- 
tonaeum,  push  the  stomach  upward,  and  reach  the  abdominal  wall  between 
the  stomach  and  the  transverse  colon;  (2)  more  rarely  the  cyst  appears 
above  the  lesser  curvature  and  pushes  the  stomach  downward;  in  both  of 
these  cases  the  situation  of  the  tumor  is  high  in  the  abdomen,  but  in  (3) 
it  may  develop  between  the  leaves  of  the  transverse  meso-colon  and  lie 
below  both  the  colon  and  the  stomach.  The  relation  of  these  two  organs 
to  the  tumor  is  variable,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  stomach  lies 
above  and  the  transverse  colon  below  the  cyst.  Occasionally,  too,  as  in  T. 
C.  Bailton's  case,  the  cyst  may  develop  from  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  and 
project  far  over  in  the  left  hypochondrium  in  the  position  of  the  spleen 
or  of  a  renal  tumor. 

General  Ssnnptoms. — Apart  from  the  features  of  onset  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  patient  may  complain  of  no  trouble  whatever,  particularly  in 
the  very  chronic  cases,  unless  the  cyst  reaches  a  very  large  size.  Painful 
colick^jEittgcks,  with  nausea  and  vomiting  and  progressive  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen,  have  frequently  been  noted.    Fatty  diarrhoea  from  disturb- 
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ance  of  the  function  pt  the_pancr«a&^^46jpa^e.  Sugar  in  the  urine  has  been 
present  in  a  number  of  eases.  Increased  secretion  of  the  saliva^  the  so-called 
pancreatic  salivation,  is  also  rare.  Pressure  of  the  cyst  may  sometimes 
cause  jaundice,  and  in  rare  instances  dyspnoea.  Very  marked  loss  of  flesh 
has  been  present  in  a  number  of  cases.  A  remarkable  feature  often  noticed 
has  been  the  transitory  disappearance  of  the  cyst.  In  one  of  Halsted's  cases 
the  girth  of  the  abdomen  decreased  from  43  to  31  inches  in  ten  days  with 
profuse  diarrhoea.    Sometimes  the  disappearance  has  followed  blows. 

Diagnosis. — The  cyst  occupies  the  upper  abdomen,  usually  forming 
a  semicircular  bulging,  in  the  median  line,  rarely  to  either  side.  In  16 
cases  Korte  states  that  the  chief  projection  was  below  the  navel.  In  one  case 
operated  upon  by  Halsted  the  tumor  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  cyst,  is  immobile,  respiration  having  little  or  no  influence  on 
it.  As  already  mentioned,  the  stomach,  as  a  rule,  lies  above  it  and  the  colon 
below. 

In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  fluid  is  of  a  reddish  or  dark-brown  color, 
and  contains  blood  or  blood  coloring  matter,  cell  detritus,  fat  granules, 
and  sometimes  cholesterin.  The  consistence  of  the  fluid  is  usually  mucoid, 
rarely  thin.  The  reaction  is  alkaline,  the  specific  gravity  from  1.010  to 
1.020.    In  22  cases  Korte  states  that  the  fluid  was  not  haemorrhagic. 

The  existence  of  ferments  is  important.  In  54  cases  they  were  present 
in  the  fluid  or  in  the  material  from  the  fistula.  In  20  cases  only  one  ferment 
was  present,  in  20  cases  two,  and  in  14  cases  all  three  of  the  pancreatic  fer- 
ments were  found.  As  diastatic  and  fat  emulsifying  ferments  occur  widely 
in  various  exudates  the  most  important  and  only  positive  signs  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  the  digestion  of  fibrin  and  albumin. 

Results. — Korte  states  of  101  cases  in  which  the  cyst  was  opened  and 
drained  4  deaths  followed  the  operation  directly;  1  resulted  from  infee- 
tion  of  the  fistula.  In  14  cases  the  cyst  was  extirpated;  of  these  12  re- 
covered. In  cases  of  Bull  and  of  Kronig  diabetes  followed  the  extirpation 
of  cysts. 

V.    TUMORS    OF    THE    PANCREAS. 

Of  new  growths  in  the  organ  carcinoma  ig.  the  most  frequent.  Sarcoma, 
adenoma,  and  lymphoma  are  rare. 

Frequency. — At  the"  General  Hospital  in  Vienna  in  18,069  autopsies 
there  were  22  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  (Biach).  In  11,472  post- 
mortems at  Milan,  Segr6  found  132  tumors  of  the  pancreas,  127  of  which 
were  earcinomata,  2  sarcomata,  2  cysts,  and  1  syphiloma.  In  6,000  autop- 
sies at  Guys  Hospital  there  were  only  20  cases  of  primary  malignant  dis* 
ease  of  the  organ  (Hale  White).  In  the  first  1,500  autopsies  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  6  cases  of  adeno-carcinoma,  and  1  doubtful 
case  in  which  the  exact  origin  could  not  be  stated.  There  were  8  cases 
of  secondary  malignant  disease  of  the  pancreas.  The  head  of  the  gland 
is  most  commonly  involved,  but  the  disease  may  be  limited  to  the  body  or 
to  the  tail.    The  majority  of  the  patients  are  in  the  middle  period  of  life. 

Symptoms.— The  diagnosis  is  not  often  possible.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  and  suggestive  features:  (a)  Epigastric  pains,  often 
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occurring  in  paroxysms,  (b)  Jaundicj^  due  to  pressure  of  the  tumor  in 
the  head  of  the  pancreas  on  t&e  bile-duct.  The  jaundice  is  intense  and 
permanent,  and  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  may 
reach  a  very  large  size,  (c)  Thepregencfi-ot^a-imnQX-in  tke  epigastrium.. 
This  is  very  variable.  In  137  cases  Da  Costa  found  the  tumor  present 
in  only  13.  Palpation  under  anaBsthesia  with  the  stomach  empty  would 
probably  give  a  very  much  larger  percentage.  As  the  tumor  rests  directly 
upon  the  aorta  there  is  usually,  a  marked  degree  of  pulsation,  sometimes 
with  ajbruit.  There  may  be  pressure  on  the  portal  vein,  causing  throm- 
bosis and  its  usual  sequels,  (d)  Symptoms  due  to  loss  of  function  of  the 
pancreas  are  less  important.  Fatty  diarrhoea  is  not  very  often  present.  In 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  bile  the  stools  are  usually  very  clay-colored 
and  greasy.  Diabetes  also  is  not  common,  (e)  A  very  rapid  wasting  and 
cachexia.  Of  other  symptoms  nausea  and  vomiting  are  common.  In  some 
instances  the  pylorus  is  compressed  and  there  is  great  dilatation  of  the 
stomach.    In  a  few  cases  there  has  been  profuse  salivation. 

The  pointg^f^eatest  importance,  in  the  diagnosis  are  the  intense  and 
permanent  jaundice,  with  diLg^tation  j)f  the  g^U-bladder,  rapid  emaciation, 
and  the  presence  j^l^utumor  in  the  epigastricregion.  Of  less  importance 
are  features  pointing  to  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  gland. 

Of  other  new  growths  sarcoma  and  lymphoma  have  been  occasionally 
found.  Miliary  tubjgrcle  i8_not  veix_uncgjmnon  in  the  gland.  Syphilis 
may  occur  as  rather  a  chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  or  in  the  form  of 
gummous  tumors. 

The  outlook  in  tumors  of  the  pancreas  is,  as  a  rule,  hopeless.  How- 
ever, of  10  eases  operated  upon  of  late  years,  6  recovered  (Korte). 


VI.    PANCREATIC   CALCULI. 

Panja:eatic4ithiasis  is  comparatively  rare.  In  1883  George  W.  John- 
ston collected  35  cases  in  thelifefature!  Tn  1,500  autopsies  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  2  cases. 

The  stones  are  usually  numerous,  either  round  in  shape  or  rough, 
spinous  and  coral-like.  The  color  is  opaque  white.  They  are  composed 
chiefly_qf  carbona^  of  lime.  The  effects  of  the  stones  are:  (1)  A  chronijc 
intergtitial  mflammation  of  the  gland  substance  with. dilatation  of  the. duct; 
sometimes  there  is  cystic  dilatation  of  the  gland;  (2)  acut«-  inflammation 
wjfli  gnppurati^Ti ;  (3)  the  irritation  of  the  stonesj  as  in  the  gall-bladder, 
m^tJead^to^carcinoma. 

SymptoXKUI. — Pepper  in  1882  made  a  diagnosis  of  calculus  of  the  pan- 
creas, of  which,  however,  there  was  no  confirmation  either  by  the  passage 
of  the  stone  or  by  autopsy.  Minnich  has  reported  a  case  in  which,  after  an 
attack  of  colic,  calculi  composed  of  calcic  carbonate  and  phosphate  were 
passed  in  the  stools.  Lichtheim,  in  a  case  with  severe  colic,  diabetes,  and 
fatty  diarrhoea,  made  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  calculi,  which  was  after- 
ward confirmed  by  autopsy. 
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X.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PEEITONJEUM. 
I.   ACUTE  GENERAL   PERITONITIS. 

DeflbEiition. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum. 
Etiology* — The  condition  may  be  primary  or  secondary. 

(a)  Primary,  Idiopathio  Peritonitis. — Considering  how  frequently  the 
pleura  and  pericardium  are  primarily  inflamed  the  rarity  of  idiopathic  in- 
flammation of  the  peritonaeum  is  somewhat  remarkable.  It  may  follow 
cold  or  exposure  and  is  then  known  as  rheumatic  peritonitis.  No  instance 
of  the  kind  has  come  under  my  notice.  In  Bright's  disease,  gout,  and 
arterio-sclerosis  acute  peritonitis  may  develop  as  a  terminal  event.  Of  102 
cases  of  peritonitis  which  came  to  autopsy  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
12  were  of  this  form.  In  these  there  was  some  pre-existing  chronic  disease 
(Flexner). 

(b)  Secondary  peritonitis  is  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from,  or 
perforation  of  one  of  the  organs  covered  by  the  peritonaeum.  Peritonitis 
from  extension  may  follow  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  ex- 
tensive ulceration  in  these  parts,  cancer,  acute  suppurative  inflammations 
of  the  spleen,  liver,  pancreas,  retroperitoneal  tissues,  and  the  pelvic  vis- 
cera. 

Perforative  peritonitis  is  the  most  common,  following  external  wounds, 
perforation  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  perforation  of  the  gall- 
bladder, abscess  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys.  Two  important  causes  are 
appendicitis  and  suppurating  inflammation  about  the  Fallopian  tubes  and 
ovaries.  There  are  instances  in  which  peritonitis  has  followed  rupture  of 
an  apparently  normal  Graafian  follicle. 

Of  the  above  102  cases,  56  originated  in  an  extension  from  some  dis- 
eased abdominal  viscus.  The  remaining  34  followed  surgical  operations 
upon  the  peritonaeum  or  the  contained  organs. 

The  peritonitis  of  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  is  almost  invariably  the  re- 
sult of  a  local  process.  An  exceedingly  acute  form  of  peritonitis  may  be 
caused  by  the  development  of  tubercles  on  the  membrane. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  recent  cases,  on  opening  the  abdomen  the 
intestinal  coils  are  distended  and  glued  together  by  lymph,  and  the  peri- 
tonaeum presents  a  patchy,  sometimes  a  uniform  injection.  The  exuda- 
tion may  be:  (a)  Fibrinous,  with  little  or  no  fluid,  except  a  few  pockets 
of  clear  serum  between-~the  coils,  (h)  Sero-fibrinous.  The  coils  are  cov- 
ered with  lymph,  and  there  is  in  addition  a  large"  amount  of  a  yellowish, 
sero-fibrinous  fluid.  In  instances  in  which  the  stomach  or  intestine  is 
perforated  this  may  be  mixed  with  food  or  faeces,  (c)  gurulent,  in  which 
the  exudate  is  either  thin  and  greenish  yellow  in  color,  or  opaque  white 
and  creamy,  (d)  Putrid.  Occasionally  in  puerperal  and  perforative  peri- 
tonitis, particularly  when  the  latter  has  been  caused  by  cancer,  the  exudate 
is  thin,  grayish  green  in  color,  and  has  a  gangrenous  odor,  (e)  Haemor- 
rhagic.  This  is  sometimes  found  as  an  admixture  in  cases  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis following  wounds,  and  occurs  in  the  cancerous  and  tuberculous 
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forms.  (/)  A  rare  form  occurs  in  which  the  injection  is  present,  but  almost 
all  signs  of  exudation  are  wanting.  Close  inspection  may  be  necessary  to 
detect  a  slight  dulling  of  the  serous  surfaces.  The  bacteriological  exami- 
nation reveals  large  numbers  of  bacteria. 

The  amount  of  the  eflfusion  varies  from  half  a  litre  to  20  or  30  litres. 
There  are  probably  essential  diflferences  between  the  various  kinds  of  peri- 
tonitis. 

Baoteriology  of  Acute  Peritonitis. — Much  work  has  been  done  lately 
upon  the  subject.  Flexner  has  analyzed  102  cases  of  peritonitis,  in  which 
bacteriological  studies  were  made,  which  came  to  autopsy  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.  He  makes  three  classes.  The  first  class  embraces  the 
primary  or  idiopathic  form,  of  which  12  cases  were  found.  These  were 
with  one  exception  mono-infections.  The  prevailing  micro-organism  was 
the  streptococcus  pyogenes  (five  times),  the  remaining  ones  being  the  staphy- 
lococcus  aureus,  micrococcus  lanceojatus,  bacillus  proteus,  pyocyaneus,  and 
coli  communis.  The  second^lassf  olio  wed  operationFlipon  the  peritonsBum, 
excepting  operations  upon  the  intestine.  The  majority  of  these  cases  were 
examples  of  wound  infection.  They  were  33  in  number.  In  25  of  these 
mono-infections,  in  8  mixed  infections  existed.  The  prevailing  micro- 
organism was  the  staphylococcus  aureus,  which  was  present  alone  in  12 
and  combined  in  2  cases.  The  streptococcus  occurred  5  times  uncom- 
bined  and  4  times  combined.  The  bacillus  coli  was  found  5  times  in  all, 
being  unassociated  in  3  cases.  Other  organisms  found  were  the  micro- 
coccus lanceolatus,  staphylococcus  albus,  bacillus  pyocyaneus,  and  serogenes 
capsulatus.  The  remaining  56  cases,  forming  the  third  class,  were  instances 
of  intestinal  infection.  These  comprised  23  mono-  and  33  polyinfections. 
The  predominating  micro-organism  was  the  bacillus  coli  communis  which 
occurred  in  43  cases,  8  times  alone  and  35  in  association.  The  strepto- 
coccus was  present  in  37  cases,  being  alone  in  7.  The  staphylococci,  pneu- 
mococcus,  bacillus  proteus,  pyocyaneus,  typhosus,  and  aerogenes  capsulatus 
occurred  in  a  smaller  number  of  instances. 

Among  the  micro-organisms  thus  far  found  rarely  in  peritonitis,  may 
be  mentioned  the  gonococcus,  the  anthrax  bacillus,  the  proteus  bacillus, 
and  the  typhoid  bacillus.  As  illustrating  the  importance  of  the  gonococ- 
cus, I  may  state  that  as  I  write  there  are  two  young  girls  both  of  whom 
were  admitted  to  my  wards  with  diffuse  peritonitis  arising  from  fresh 
gonorrhocal  salpingitis.  Both  were  operated  upon  by  Gushing  success- 
fully. Welch  has  found  the  bacillus  coli  communis  in  peritonitis  due  to 
ulceration  of  the  intestines  without  perforation. 

Symptoms. — In  the  perforative  and  septic  cases  the  onset  is  marked 
by  chilly  feelings  or  an  actual  rigor  with  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen.  In 
typhoid  fever,  when  the  sensorium  is  benumbed,  the  onset  may  not  be 
noticed.  The  pain  is  general,  and  is  usually  intense  and  aggravated  by 
movements  and  pressure.  A  position  is  taken  which  relieves  the  tension 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  so  that  the  patient  lies  on  the  back  with  the 
thighs  drawn  up  and  the  shoulders  elevated.  The  greatest  pain  is  usually 
below  the  umbilicus,  but  in  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  stomach 
pain  may  be  referred  to  the  back,  the  chest,  or  the  shoulder.    The  respira- 
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tion  is  superficial — costal  in  type — as  it  is  painful  to  use  the  diaphragm. 
For  the  same  reason  the  action  of  coughing  is  restrained,  and  even  the 
movements  necessary  for  talking  are  limited.  In  this  early  stage  the  sensi- 
tiveness may  be  great  and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  often  rigidly  con- 
tracted. If  the  patient  is  at  perfect  rest  the  pain  may  be  very  slight,  and 
there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  not  at  all  marked,  and  may,  indeed,  be 
absent. 

The  abdomen  gradually  becomes  distended  and  tense  and  is  tympanitic 
on  percussion.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  and  hard,  and  often  has  a  peculiar 
wiry  quality.  It  ranges  from  110  to  150.  The  temperature  may  rise  rapid- 
ly after  the  chill  and  reach  104**  or  105**,  but  the  subsequent  elevation  is 
moderate.  In  some  very  severe  cases  there  may  be  no  fever  throughout. 
The  tongue  at  first  is  white  and  moist,  but  subsequently  becomes  dry  and 
often  red  and  fissured.  Vomiting  is  an  early  and  prominent  feature  and 
causes  great  pain.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  first  ejected,  then  a 
yellowish  and  bile-stained  fluid,  and  finally  a  greenish  and,  in  rare  in- 
stances, a  brownish-black  liquid  with  slight  fsBcal  odor.  The  bowels  may 
be  loose  at  the  onset  and  then  constipation  may  follow.  Frequent  micturi- 
tion may  be  present,  less  often  retention.  The  urine  is  usually  scanty  and 
high-colored,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  indican. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient  when  these  symptoms  have  fully  devel- 
oped is  very  characteristic.  The  face  is  pinched,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  and 
the  expression  is  very  anxious.  The  constant  vomiting  of  fiuids  causes  a 
wasted  appearance,  and  the  hands  sometimes  present  the  washer-woman's 
skin.  Except  in  cholera,  we  see  the  Hippocratic  facies  more  frequently 
in  this  than  in  any  other  disease — "a  sharp  nose,  hollow  eyes,  collapsed 
temples;  the  ears  cold,  contracted,  and  their  lobes  turned  out;  the  skin  about 
the  forehead  being  rough,  distended,  and  parched;  the  color  of  the  whole  face 
being  brown,  black,  livid,  or  lead-colored .'*  There  are  one  or  two  additional 
points  about  the  abdomen.  The  tympany  is  usually  excessive,  owing  to  the 
great  relaxation  of  the  walls  of  the  intestines  by  inflammation  and  exuda- 
tion. The  splenic  dulness  may  be  obliterated,  the  diaphragm  pushed  up, 
and  the  ^pex  beat  of  the  heart  dislocated  to  the  fourth  interspace.  The 
liver  dulness  may  be  greatly  reduced,  or  may,  in  the  mammary  line,  be 
obliterated.  It  has  been  clainjed  that  this  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  per- 
forative peritonitis,  but  on  several  occasions  I  have  been  able  to  demon- 
strate that  the  liver  dulness  in  the  middle  and  mammary  line  was  obliter- 
ated by  tympanites  alone.  In  the  axillary  line,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
liver  dulness,  though  diminished,  may  persist.  Pneumo-peritonaeum  fol- 
lowing perforation  more  certainly  obliterates  the  hepatic  dulness.  In  such 
cases  the  fluid  effused  produces  a  dulness  in  the  lateral  region;  but  with 
gas  in  the  peritona?um,  if  the  patient  is  turned  on  the  left  side,  a  clear 
note  is  heard  beneath  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.  Acute  peritonitis  may 
present  a  flat,  rigid  abdomen  throughout  its  course. 

Effusion  of  fluid — ascites — is  usually  present  except  in  some  acute 
rapidly  fatal  cases.  The  flanks  are  dull  on  percussion.  The  dulness  may 
be  movable,  though  this  depenrls  altogether  upon  the  degree  of  adhesions. 
There  may  be  considerable  effusion  without  either  movable  dulness  or 
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fluctuation.  A  friction-rub  may  be  present,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Bright, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  common  in  acute  as  in  chronic  peritonitis. 

Course. — The  acute  diffuse  peritonitis  usually  terminates  in  death. 
The  most  intense  forms  may  kill  within  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours; 
more  commonly  death  results  in  four  or  five  days,  or  the  attack  may  be 
prolonged  to  eight  or  ten  days.  The  pulse  becomes  irregular,  the  heart- 
sounds  weak,  the  breathing  shallow;  there  are  lividity  with  pallor,  a  cold 
skin  with  high  rectal  temperature — a  group  of  symptoms  indicating  pro- 
found failure  of  the  vital  functions  for  which  Gee  has  revived  the  old  term 
lipothymia.  Occasionally  death  occurs  with  great  suddenness,  owing,  pos- 
sibly, to  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

Diagnosis. — ^In  typical  cases  the  severe  pain  at  onset,  the  distention 
of  the  abdomen,  the  tenderness,  the  fever,  the  gradual  development  of 
effusion,  collapse  symptoms,  and  the  vomiting  give  a  characteristic  picture. 
Careful  inquiries  should  at  once  be  made  concerning  the  previous  condi- 
tion, from  which  a  clew  can  often  be  had  as  to  the  starting-point  of  the 
trouble.  In  young  adults  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  cases  depends 
upon  perforating  appendicitis,  and  there  may  be  an  account  of  previous 
attacks  of  pain  in  the  iliac  region,  or  of  constipation  alternating  with  diar- 
rhoea. In  women  the  most  frequent  causes  are  suppurative  processes  in 
the  pelvic  viscera,  associated  with  salpingitis,  abscesses  in  the  broad  liga- 
ments, or  acute  puerperal  infection.  Perforation  of  gastric  ulcer  is  a  more 
common  factor  in  women  than  in  men.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
the  cause.  Many  cases  come  under  observation  for  the  first  time  with  the 
abdomen  distended  and  tender,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory 
examination.  In  such  instances  the  pelvic  organs  should  be  examined 
with  the  greatest  care.  In  typhoid  fever,  if  the  patient  is  conscious,  the 
sudden  onset  of  pain,  the  development  of  great  meteorism,  and  the  aggra- 
vation of  the  general  symptoms  indicate  clearly  what  has  happened.  When 
the  patient  is  in  deep  coma,  on  the  other  hand,  the  perforation  may  be 
overlooked.  The  following  conditions  are  most  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
acute  peritonitis: 

(a)  Acute  Entero-colitis. — Here  the  pain  and  distention  and  the  sen- 
sitiveness on  pressure  may  be  marked.  The  pain  is  more  colicky  in  char- 
acter, the  diarrhoea  is  more  frequent,  and  the  collapse  is  more  extreme. 

(b)  The  So-called  Hysterical  Peritonitis. — This  has  deceived  the  very 
elect,  as  almost  every  feature  of  genuine  peritonitis,  even  the  collapse,  may 
be  simulated.  The  onset  may  be  sudden,  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
tenderness,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  difficulty  in  micturition,  and  the  charac- 
teristic decubitus.  Even  the  temperature  may  be  elevated.  There  may  be 
recurrence  of  the  attack.  A  case  has  been  reported  by  Bristowe  in  which 
four  attacks  occurred  within  a  year,  and  it  was  not  until  special  hysterical 
symptoms  developed  that  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  was  suspected. 

(c)  Obstruction  of  the  bowel,  as  already  mentioned,  may  simulate  peri- 
tonitis, both  having  pain,  vomiting,  tympanites,  and  constipation  in  com- 
mon. It  may  for  a  couple  of  days  really  be  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis 
in  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  history. 

(d)  Rupture  of  an  abdominal  aneurism  or  embolism  of  the  superior 
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mesenteric  artery  may  cause  symptoms  which  simulate  peritonitis.  In  the 
latter,  sudden  onset  with  severe  pain,  the  collapse  symptoms,  frequent 
vomiting,  and  great  distention  of  the  abdomen  may  be  present. 

(e)  I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  acute  hsemorrhagic  pan- 
creatitis may  be  mistaken  for  peritonitis.  Lastly,  a  ruptured  tubal  preg- 
nancy may  resemble  acute  peritonitis. 


II.    PERITONITIS    IN    INFANTS. 

Peritonitis  may  occur  in  the  foetus  as  a  consequence  of  syphilis,  and 
may  lead  to  constriction  of  the  bowel  by  fibrous  adhesions. 

In  the  new-born  a  septic  peritonitis  may  extend  from  an  inflamed  cord. 
Distention  of  the  abdomen,  slight  swelling  and  redness  about  the  cord,  and 
not  infrequently  jaundice  are  present.  It  is  an  uncommon  event,  and 
existed  in  only  4  of  51  infants  dying  with  inflammation  of  the  cord  and 
septicaemia  (Bunge). 

During  childhood  peritonitis  develops  from  causes  similar  to  those  af- 
fecting the  adult.  Perforative  appendicitis  is  common.  Peritonitis  fol- 
lowing blows  or  kicks  on  the  abdomen  occurs  more  frequently  at  this 
period.  In  boys  injury  while  playing  foot-ball  may  be  followed  by  diffuse 
peritonitis.  A  rare  cause  in  children  is  extension  through  the  diaphragm 
from  an  empyema.  There  are  on  record  instances  of  peritonitis  occurring 
in  several  children  at  the  same  school,  and  it  has  been  attributed  to  sewer- 
gas  poisoning.  It  was  in  investigating  an  epidemic  of  this  kind  at  the 
Wand8wori:h  school,  in  London,  that  Anstie  received  the  post-mortem 
wound  of  which  he  died. 


III.    LOCALIZED   PERITONITIS. 

1.  Subphrenic  Peritonitis. — The  general  peritonaeum  covering  the  right 
and  left  lobes  of  the  liver  may  be  involved  in  an  extension  from  the  pleura 
of  suppurative,  tuberculous,  or  cancerous  processes.  In  various  affections 
of  the  liver — cancer,  abscess,  hydatid  disease,  and  in  affections  of  the 
gall-bladder — the  inflammation  may  be  localized  to  the  peritonaeum  cover- 
ing the  upper  surface  of  the  organ.  These  forms  of  localized  subphrenic 
peritonitis  in  the  greater  sac  are  not  so  important  in  reality  as  those  which 
occur  in  tlie  lesser  peritonaeum.  The  anatomical  relations  of  this  struc- 
ture are  as  follows:  It  lies  behind  and  below  the  stomach,  the  gastro- 
hepatic  omentum,  and  the  anterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum.  Its 
lower  limit  forms  the  upper  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon.  On  either 
side  it  reaches  from  the  hepatic  to  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and 
from  the  foramen  of  Winplow  to  the  hilus  of  the  spleen.  Behind  it  cov- 
ers and  is  tightly  adherent  to  the  front  of  the  pancreas.  Its  upper  limit 
is  formed  by  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  and  by  that  portion  of  the 
diaphragm  which  is  covered  by  the  lower  layer  of  the  right  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  liver;  the  lobus  Spigelii  lies  bare  in  the  cavity.    The  foramen 
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of  Winslow,  through  which  the  lesser  communicates  with  the  greater  peri- 
tonaeum, is  readily  closed  by  inflammation. 

Inflammatory  processes,  exudates,  and  haemorrhages  may  be  confined 
entirely  to  the  lesser  peritonaeum.  The  exudate  of  tuberculous  peritonitis 
may  be  confined  to  it.  Perforations  of  certain  parts  of  the  stomach,  of 
the  duodenum,  and  of  the  colon  may  excite  inflammation  in  it  alone;  and 
in  various  affections  of  the  pancreas,  particularly  trauma  and  haemorrhage, 
the  effusion  into  the  sac  has  often  been  confounded  with  cyst  of  this  organ. 
**  Pathological  distention  of  the  lesser  peritonaeum  gives  rise  to  a  tumor 
in  the  left  hypochondriac,  epigastric,  and  umbilical  regions  of  a  somewhat 
characteristic  shape,  but  which  appears  to  vary  from  time  to  time  in  form 
and  size,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  overlying  stomach;  for  when 
the  viscus  is  full  of  liquid  contents  it  increases  the  area  of  the  tumor^s 
dulness,  while  it  makes  its  outlines  less  definable  by  palpation,  and  if  the 
stomach  is  distended  with  gas  the  dull  area  becomes  resonant  and  apparent- 
ly the  tumor  may  disappear  altogether.  The  colon  always  lies  below  the 
tumor  and  never  in  front  of  or  above  it,  as  is  the  case  in  kidney  enlarge- 
ment "  (Jordan  Lloyd). 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  remarkable  form  of  subphrenic 
abscess  containing  air,  which  may  simulate  closely  pneumothorax,  and 
hence  was  called  by  Leyden  Pyo-pneumothorax  svbphrenicus.  The  affection 
has  been  thoroughly  studied  of  late  years  by  Scheurlen,  Mason,  Meltzer, 
and  Lee  Dickinson.  In  142  out  of  170  recorded  cases  the  cause  was  known. 
In  a  few  instances,  as  in  one  reported  by  Meltzer,  the  subphrenic  abscess 
seemed  to  have  followed  pneumonia.  Pyothorax  is  an  occasional  cause. 
By  far  the  most  frequent  condition  is  gastric  ulcer,  which  occurred  in  80 
of  the  cases.  Duodenal  ulcer  was  the  cause  in  6  per  cent.  In  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  cases  the  appendix  was  the  starting-point  of  the  abscess. 
Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  an  occasional  cause.  Other  rare  causes  are  trauma, 
which  was  present  in  one  of  my  cases,  perforation  of  an  hepatic  or  a  renal 
abscess,  lesions  of  the  spleen,  abscess,  and  cysts  of  the  pancreas. 

In  a  majority  of  all  the  cases  in  which  the  stomach  or  duodenum  is  per- 
forated— sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  cases  following  trauma,  as  in  Case  3 
of  my  series — the  abscess  contains  air. 

The  symptoms  of  subphrenic  abscess  vary  very  considerably,  depending 
a  good  deal  upon  the  primary  cause.  The  onset,  as  a  rule,  is  abrupt,  par- 
ticularly when  due  to  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer.  There  are  severe 
pain,  vomiting,  often  of  bilious  or  of  bloody  material;  respiration  is  em- 
barrassed, owing  to  the  involvement  of  the  diaphragm;  then  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  develop  associated  with  suppuration,  chills,  irregular 
fever,  and  emaciation.  Subsequently  perforation  may  take  place  into  the 
pleura  or  into  the  lung,  with  severe  cough  and  abundant  purulent  ex- 
pectoration. 

The  conditions  are  so  obscure  that  the  diagnosis  of  subphrenic  abscess 
is  not  often  made.  The  perihepatic  abscess  beneath  the  arch  of  the  dia- 
phragm, whether  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  when  it 
does  not  contain  air,  is  almost  invariably  mistaken  for  empyema.  When  a 
pus  collection  of  any  size  is  in  the  lesser  peritonaeum,  the  tumor  is  formed 
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which  has  the  characters  already  mentioned  in  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Jor- 
dan Lloyd. 

The  most  remarkable  features  are  those  which  are  superadded  when 
the  abscess  cavity  contains  air.  Here,  on  the  right  side,  when  the  abscess 
is  in  the  greater  peritonaeum,  above  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  dia- 
phragm may  be  pushed  up  to  the  level  of  the  second  or  third  rib,  and  the 
physical  signs  on  percussion  and  auscultation  are  those  of  pneumothorax, 
particulariy  the  tympanitic  resonance  and  the  movable  dulness.  The  liver 
is  usually  greatly  depressed  and  there  is  bulging  on  the  right  side.  Still 
more  obscure  are  the  cases  of  air-containing  abscesses  due  to  perforation 
of  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  in  which  the  gas  is  contained  in  the  lesser 
peritonaeum.  Here  the  diaphragm  is  pushed  up  and  there  are  signs  of 
pneumothorax  on  the  left  side.  In  a  large  majority  of  all  the  cases 
which  follow  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer  the  effusion  lies  between  the 
diaphragm  above,  and  the  spleen,  stomach,  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver 
below. 

The  prognosis  in  subphrenic  abscess  is  not  very  hopeful.  Of  the  cases 
on  record  about  20  per  cent  only  have  recovered.  Of  the  five  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  observation,  three  recovered  after  operation. 

2.  Appendicular. — The  most  frequent  cause  in  the  male  of  localized 
peritonitis  is  inflammation  of  the  appendix  vermiformis.  The  situation 
varies  with  the  position  of  this  extremely  variable  organ.  The  adhesion, 
perforation,  and  intraperitoneal  abscess  cavity  may  be  within  the  pelvis, 
or  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  in  the  iliac  region,  in  the  lower  right 
quadrant  of  the  umbilical  region — a  not  uncommon  situation — or,  of  course, 
most  frequently  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  In  the  most  common  situation 
the  localized  abscess  lies  upon  the  psoas  muscle,  bounded  by  the  caecum 
on  the  right  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum  and  its  mesentery  in 
front  and  to  the  left.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  limitation  is  perfect, 
and  post-mortem  records  show  that  complete  healing  may  take  place  with 
the  obliteration  of  the  appendix  in  a  mass  of  firm  scar  tissue. 

3.  Pelvic  Peritonitis. — The  most  frequent  cause  is  inflammation  about 
the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes.  Puerperal  septicaemia,  gonorrhoea,  and 
tuberculosis  are  the  usual  causes.  The  tubes  are  the  starting-point  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases.  The  fimbriae  become  adherent  and  closely  matted 
to  the  ovar}%  and  there  is  gradually  produced  a  condition  of  thickening  of 
the  parts,  in  which  the  individual  organs  are  scarcely  recognizable.  The 
tubes  are  dilated  and  filled  with  cheesy  matter  or  pus,  and  there  may  be 
small  abscess  cavities  in  the  broad  ligaments.     Rupture  of  one  of  these  may 

.cause  general  peritonitis,  or  the  membrane  may  be  involved  by  extension, 
as  in  tuberculosis  of  these  parts. 


IV.   CHRONIC    PERITONITIS. 

The  following  varieties  may  be  recognized:  (a)  Local  adhesive  perito- 
nitis, a  ver\'  common  condition,  which  occurs  particularly  about  the  spleen, 
forming  adhesions  between  the  capsule  and  the  diaphragm,  about  the  liTer> 
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less  frequently  about  the  intestines  and  mesentery.  Points  of  thickening 
or  puckering  on  the  peritonaeum  occur  sometimes  with  union  of  the  coils 
or  with  fibrous  bands.  In  a  majority  of  such  cases  the  condition  is  met 
accidentally  post  mortem.  Two  sets  of  symptoms  may,  however,  be  caused 
by  these  adhesions.  When  a  fibrous  band  is  attached  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  a  loop  or  snare,  a  coil  of  intestine  may  pass  through  it.  Thus, 
of  the  295  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  analyzed  by  Fitz,  63  were  due  to 
this  cause.  The  second  group  is  less  serious  and  comprises  cases  with  per- 
sistent abdominal  pain  of  a  colicky  character,  sometimes  rendering  life  mis- 
erable. Instances  of  this  kind  have  been  successfully  operated  upon  by 
Homans  and  H.  A.  Kelly. 

(6)  IMfldse  Adheriye  Peritonitis. — This  is  a  consequence  of  an  acute  in- 
flammation, either  simple  or  tuberculous.  The  peritonsBum  is  obliterated. 
On  cutting  through  the  abdominal  wall,  the  coils  of  intestines  are  uni- 
formly matted  together  and  can  neither  be  separated  from  each  other  nor 
can  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  be  distingmshed.  There  may  be  thick- 
ening of  the  layers,  and  the  liver  and  spleen  are  usually  involved  in  the 
adhesions. 

(c)  ProlifMrative  Peritonitis. — ^Apart  from  cancer  and  tubercle,  which 
produce  typicalTesions  of  chronic  peritonitis,  the  most  characteristic  form 
is  that  which  may  be  described  under  this  heading.  The  essential  ana- 
tomical feature  is  great  thickening  of  the  peritoneal  layers,  usually  without 
much  adhesion.  The  cases  are  sometimes  seen  with  sclerosis  of  the  stom- 
ach. In  one  instance  I  found  it  in  connection  with  a  sclerotic  condition 
of  the  caecum  and  the  first  part  of  the  colon.  In  the  inspection  of  a  case 
of  this  kind  there  is  usually  moderate  effusion,  more  rarely  extensive  ascites. 
The  peritonaeum  is  opaque-white  in  color,  and  everywhere  thickened,  often 
in  patches.  The  omentum  is  usually  rolled  and  forms  a  thickened  mass 
transversely  placed  between  the  stomach  and  the  colon.  The  peritonaeum 
over  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  mesentery  is  sometimes  greatly  thickened. 
The  liver  and  spleen  may  simply  be  adherent,  or  there  is  a  condition  of 
chronic  perihepatitis  or  perisplenitis,  so  that  a  layer  of  firm,  almost  gristly 
connective  tissue  of  from  one  fourth  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness  encircles 
these  organs.  Usually  the  volume  of  the  liver  is  in  consequence  greatly 
reduced.  The  gastro-hepatic  omentum  may  be  constricted  by  this  new 
growth  and  the  calibre  of  the  portal  vein  much  narrowed.  A  serous  effu- 
sion may  be  present.  On  account  of  the  adhesions  which  form,  the  peri- 
tonaeum may  be  divided  into  three  or  four  different  sacs,  as  is  more  fully 
described  under  the  tuberculous  peritonitis.  In  these  cases  the  intestines 
are  usually  free,  though  the  mesentery  is  greatly  shortened.  There  are  in- 
stances of  chronic  peritonitis  in  which  the  mesentery  is  so  shortened  by 
this  proliferative  change  that  the  intestines  form  a  ball  not  larger  than  a 
cocoa-nut  situated  in  the  middle  line,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  exuda- 
tion can  be  felt  as  a  solid  tumor.  The  intestinal  wall  is  greatly  thickened 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  is  thrown  into  folds  like  the  valvulae 
conniventes.  This  proliferative  peritonitis  is  found  frequently  in  the  sub- 
jects of  chronic  alcoholism.  In  cases  of  long-continued  ascites  the  serous 
surfaces  generally  become  thickened  and  present  an  opaque,  dead-white 
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color.  This  condition  is  observed  especially  in  hepatic  cirrhosis,  but  attends 
tumors,  chronic  passive  congestions,  etc. 

In  all  forms  of  chronic  peritonitis  a  friction  may  be  felt  usually  in  the 
upper  zone  of  the  abdomen.  Polyorrhomenitis,  polyserositis,  general 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  Concato's  disease  (as  the 
Italians  call  it),  may  occur  with  this  form  as  well  as  in  the  tuberculous 
variety.    The  pericardium  and  both  pleurse  may  be  involved. 

In  some  instances  of  chronic  peritonitis  the  membrane  presents  numer- 
ous nodular  thickenings,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  tubercles.  J.  F. 
Payne  has  described  a  case  of  this  sort  associated  with  disseminated 
growths  throughout  the  liver  which  were  not  cancerous.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  some  of  the  cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  cured  by  oper- 
ation have  been  of  this  nature,  but  histological  examination  would,  as 
a  rule,  readily  determine  between  the  conditions.  Miura,  in  Japan,  has 
reported  a  case  in  which  these  nodules  contained  the  ova  of  a  parasite.  One 
case  has  been  reported  in  which  the  exciting  cause  was  regarded  as  choles- 
terin  plates,  which  were  contained  within  the  granulomatous  nodules. 

(d)  ChronioJaBmorrhaglc  Peritonitis. — ^Blood-stained  effusions  in  the 
peritonaeum  occur  particularly  in  cancerous  and  tuberculous  disease.  There 
is  a  form  of  chronic  inflammation  analogous  to  the  haemorrhagic  pachymen- 
ingitis of  the  brain.  It  was  described  first  by  Virchow,  and  is  localized 
most  commonly  in  the  pelvis.  Layers  of  new  connective  tissue  form  on 
the  surface  of  the  peritonaeum  with  large  wide  vessels  from  which  haemor- 
rhage occurs.  This  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  with  the  formation  of 
regular  layers  of  haemorrhagic  effusion.  It  is  rarely  diffuse,  more  com- 
monly circumscribed. 


V.   NEW  GROWTHS    IN   THE    PERITONiCUM. 

(a)  Tuberoulous  Peritonitis. — This  has  already  been  considered. 

(b)  Cancer  of  the  PeritonsBunL — ^Although,  as  a  rule,  secondary  to  disease 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  pelvic  organs,  cases  of  primary  cancer  have  been 
described.  It  is  probable  that  the  so-called  primary  cancers  of  the  serous 
membranes  are  endotheliomata  and  not  carcinomata.  Secondary  malig- 
nant peritonitis  occurs  in  connection  with  all  forms  of  cancer.  It  is  usually 
characterized  by  a  number  of  round  tumors  scattered  over  the  entire  peri- 
tonaeum, sometimes  small  and  miliary,  at  other  times  large  and  nodular, 
with  puckered  centres.  The  disease  most  commonly  starts  from  the  stom- 
ach or  the  ovaries.  The  omentum  is  indurated,  and,  as  in  tuberculous 
peritonitis,  forms  a  mass  which  lies  transversely  across  the  upper  portion 
of  the  abdomen.  Primarj'  malignant  disease  of  the  peritonaeum  is  extremely 
rare.  Colloid  is  said  to  have  occurred,  forming  enormous  masses,  which  in 
one  case  weighed  over  100  pounds.  Cancer  of  this  membrane  spreads, 
either  by  the  detachment  of  small  particles  which  are  carried  in  the  lymph 
currents  and  by  the  movements  to  distant  parts,  or  by  contact  of  opposing 
surfaces.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  and  more  com- 
monly at  the  later  period  of  life. 

The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  peritonaeum  is  easy  with  a  history  of  t 
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local  malignant  disease;  as  when  it  occurs  with  ovarian  tumor  or  with 
cancer  of  the  pylorus.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  primary 
lesion  the  diagnosis  may  be  doubtful.  The  clinical  picture  is  usually  that 
of  chronic  ascites  with  progressive  emaciation.  There  may  be  no  fever. 
If  there  is  much  effusion  nothing  definite  can  be  felt  on  examination.  After 
tapping,  irregular  nodules  or  the  curled  omentum  may  be  felt  lying  trans- 
versely across  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen.  Unfortunately,  this  tumor 
upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  occurs  as  frequently  in  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis and  may  be  present  in  a  typical  manner  in  the  chronic  proliferative 
form,  so  that  in  itself  it  has  no  special  diagnostic  value.  Multiple  nodules, 
if  large,  indicate  cancer,  particularly  in  persons  above  middle  life.  Nodu- 
lar tuberculous  peritonitis  is  most  frequent  in  children.  The  presence 
about  the  navel  of  secondary  nodules  and  indurated  masses  is  more  com- 
mon in  cancer.  Inflammation,  suppuration,  and  the  discharge  of  pus  from 
the  navel  rarely  occurs  except  in  tuberculous  disease.  Considerable  en- 
largement of  the  inguinal  glands  may  be  present  in  cancer.  The  nature 
of  the  fluid  in  cancer  and  in  tubercle  may  be  much  alike.  It  may  be  haemor- 
rhagic  in  both;  more  often  in  the  latter.  The  histological  examination  in 
cancer  may  show  large  multinuclear  cells  or  groups  of  cells — ^the  sprouting 
cell-groups  of  Foulis — which  are  extremely  suggestive.  The  colloid  cancer 
may  produce  a  totally  different  picture;  instead  of  ascitic  fluid,  the  abdo- 
men is  occupied  by  the  semi-solid  gelatinous  substance,  and  is  firm,  not 
fluctuating. 

And,  lastly,  there  are  instances  of  echinococci  in  the  peritonaeum  which 
may  simulate  cancer  very  closely.  I  have  reported  a  case  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  enlarged  liver  and  the  innumerable  nodular  masses  in  the  peri- 
tonaeum naturally  led  to  this  diagnosis. 


VI.    ASCITES  (Bydro-perttonaum). 

Definition. — The  accumulation  o^  serous  fluid  in  the  ppritoj^^ffll  f^pyjty 
Etiology- — (1)  Local  Causes. — (a)  Chronic  inflgmmftfigu  nf  iht^  p^n- 
tonaguig^  either  sinigle^  cancerous,  or  tuberculouj.  (b)  Portal  obstruction  in 
the  terminal  Franches  within_the  liver,  as  in  cirrhosis  and  chrome  jpassive 
congestion,  or  by  cojgpression  of  ^tfee.  veifi  in  the  ^astro^epatic  omentum, 
either  by  proliferative  peritonitis,  by  new  growtEs,  or  by  aneurism,  (c) 
Tumors  of  the  abdomen.  The  solid  growths  of  the  ovaries  may  cause  con- 
■siderable  ascites,  which  may  completely  mask  the  true  condition.  The  en- 
larged  sgleen  jn  leukaemia,  less  commonly  in  malaria,  may  be  associated 
with  recurring  ascitesi 

(2)  General  Causea — The  ascites  is  part  of  a  general  dropsy,  the  result 
of  mechanical  effects,  as  in  heart-disease,  chrpuic  emphysema,  and  flclprosia 
of  the  limg.  In  cardiac  lesions  the  effusion  is  sometimes  confined  to  the 
peritonaeum,  in  which  case  it  is  due  to  secondary  changes  in  the  liver,  or  it 
has  been  suggested  to  be  connected  with  a  failure  of  the  suction  action  of 
this  organ,  by  which  the  peritonaeum  is  kept  dry.  Ascites  occurs  also  in 
the  *^r^Pfiy  "^  ^y^e^^'g  iligPuflAj  and  in  hydrtemic  statea  of  t^ie  blood. 
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Symptoms. — A  gradual  uniform  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  the 
characteristic  symptom  of  ascites.  The  physical  signs  are  usually  distinctive, 
(a)  Inspection, — According  to  the  amount  of  fluid  the  abdomen  is  pro- 
fnKm-fli^f^  gT^(l  flgHpTipd  at  thp  sides.  With  large  effusions,  the  ^in  is  tense 
and  may  present  the  lineae  albicanfes.  Frequently  the  navel  itself  and  the 
parts  about  it  are  very  prominent.  In  many  cases  the  superficial  veins  are 
enlarged  and  a  plexus  joining  the  mammar}'  vessels  can  be  seen.  Sometimes 
it  can  be  determined  by  pressure  on  these  veins  that  the  current  is  from 
below  upward.  In  some  instances,  as  in  thrombosis  or  obliteration  of  the 
portal  vein,  these  superficial  abdominal  vessels  may  be  extensively  varicose. 
About  the  navel  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  there  is  occasionally  a  large  bunch  of 
distended  veins,  the  so-called  caput  Medusae. 

(b)  Palpation, — Fluctuation  is  oHameJT  by  placing  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  upon  one  side  of  the  abdomen  and  by  giving  a  sharp  tap  on  the  op- 
posite side  with  the  other  hand,  when  a  wave  is  felt  to  strike  as  a  definite 
shock  against  the  applied  fingers.  Even  comparatively  small  quantities  of 
fluid  may  give  this  fluctuation  shock.  When  the  abdominal  walls  are 
thick  or  very  fat,  an  assistant  may  place  the  edge  of  the  hand  or  a  piece 
of  cardboard  in  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  A  different  procedure  is 
adopted  in  palpating  for  the  solid  organs  in  case  of  ascites.  Instead  of  plac- 
ing the  hand  flat  upon  the  abdomen,  as  in  the  ordinary  method,  the  pads 
of  the  fingers  only  are  placed  lightly  upon  the  skin,  and  then  by  a  sudden 
depression  of  the  fingers  the  fluid  is  displaced  and  the  solid  organ  or  tumor 
may  be  felt.  By  t^is  njethod  of .  "^dipEiugJ'  orjjisplacenicnt^  as  it  is  called, 
the  liver  may  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin,  or  the  spleen,  or  sometimes 
solid  tumors  of  the  omentum  or  intestine. 

(c)  Percussion, — In  the  dorsal  position  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
fluid  in  the  peritonaeum  the  flanks^  are^  dull,  while  the  umbilical  and  epi- 
gastric regions,  into  which  the  intestines  float,  arft-tympanitic.  This  area 
of  clearj;eson[ance_jgaay_haye  an  ovaL  outline.  Having  obtained  the  lateral 
limit  of  the  dulness  on  one  side,  if  the  patient  turns  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  fluid  gravitates  to  the  dependent  part  and  the  uppermost  flank  is 
now  tympanitic.  In  moderate  effusions  this  movable  dulness  changes  great- 
ly in  the  different  postures.  Small  amounts  of  fluid,  probably  under  a 
litre,  would  scarcely  give  movable  dulness,  as  the  pelvis  and  the  renal  re- 
gions hold  a  considerable  quantity.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  place  the 
patient  in  the  knee-elbow  position,  when  a  dull  note  will  be  determined  at 
the  most  dependent  portion.  By  careful  attention  to  these  details  mis- 
takes are  usually  avoided. 

The  following  are  among  the  conditions  which  Tnay  hp  migtiiT^n  for 
dropsy:  Oyarian  tumor,  in  which  the  sac  develops,  as  a  rule,  unilaterally, 
though  when  large  it  is  centrally  placed.  The  dulness  is  anterior  and  the 
resonance  is  in  the  flanks,  into  which  the  intestines  are  pushed  by  the  cyst 
Examination  per  vaginam  may  give  important  indications.  In  those  rare 
instances  in  which  gas  develops  in  the  cyst  the  diagnosis  may  be  very  difli- 
cult.  Succussion  has  been  obtained  in  such  cases.  A  distended  bladder 
may  reach  above  the  umbilicus.  In  such  instances  some  urine  dribbles 
away,  and  suspicion  of  ascites  or  a  cyst  is  occasionally  entertained.    I  once 
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saw  a  trochar  thrust  into  a  distended  bladder^  which  was  supposed  to  be 
an  ovarian  cyst,  and  it  is  stated  that  John  Hiyit^r  tftpp^d  ft  hlaiic^Qr,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  ascites.  Such  a  mistake  should  be  avoided  by  careful 
catheterization  prior  to  any  operative  procedures.  And  lastly,  there  are 
large  pancreatic  or  hydatid  cysts  in  the  abdomen  which  may  simulate  ascites. 

Nature  of  the  Ascitic  Fluid, — ^Usually  this  is  a  clear  serum^  lighl^yel- 
low  in  the  ascites  of  anflgmia  and  Bright^s  disease,  often  darker  in  color  in 
cinhosia-pf  JifiHixer]  ThT specific  gravity  is  low,  seldom  more  than  l.Qlp 
or  1.015,  whereas  in  the  fluid  of  ovarian  cysts  the  specific  gravity  is  high, 
1,020  or  over.  It  is  albuminous  and  sometimes  coagulates  spontaneously. 
Dock  has  called  attention  To~the  impjortance  of  the  study  of  the  cells  in 
the  exudate.  In  cancer  very  characteristic  forms,  with  nuclear  figures,  may 
be  found.  Hsemorrhagic  effusion  usually  occurs  in  cancer  and  tubercu- 
losis, and  occasionally  in  cirrhosis.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  in- 
stances of  hffimorrhagic  effusion  in  connection  with  ruptured  tubal  preg- 
nancy. A  chylous,  milky  exudate  is  occasionally  found.  Busey  has  col- 
lected 33  cases  from  the  literature.  There  are,  as  Quincke  has  pointed  out, 
two  distinct  varieties,  a  fatty  and  a  chylous,  which  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  microscope,  as  in  the  former  there  are  distinct  fat-globules.  These 
cases  have  been  sometimes  connected  with  peritoneal  or  mesenteric  cancer. 
In  the  true  chylous  ascites  the  fluid  is  turbid  and  milky.  In  some  of  the 
cases,  as  in  Whitla's,  a  perforation  of  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  found. 
The  condition  does  not  necessarily  follow  obliteration  of  the  thoracic  duct. 
Mild  grades  of  chylous  ascites,  which  are  occasionally  found  clinically,  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  upon  a  milk  diet  has  a  permanent 
lipsemia,  such  as  is  present  in  young  animals  and  in  diabetics,  in  whom  the 
liquor  sanguinis  is  always  fatty.  Under  such  circumstances  an  exudate 
may  contain  enough  of  the  molecular  base  of  the  chyle  to  produce  turbid- 
ity of  the  fluid.  Some  of  the  cases  have  been  associated  with  filariasis. 
In  a  recent  case  in  my  clinic  N.  McL.  Harris  isolated  the  bacillus  diph- 
theriae  from  the  chylous  fluid. 

Treatment  of  the  Previous  Conditions.— (a)  Acute  Peri- 
tonitis.— Rest  is  enjoined  upon  the  patient  by  the  severe  pain  which  fol- 
lows the  slightest  movement,  and  he  should  be  pjii|ip.edw_in_  the  position 
which  gives  him  greatest  relief.  For  the  pain  morphia  should  be  injected 
hypodermically  in  full  doses.  In  an  adult  it  is  better  to  give  a  third  or 
half  a  grain  at  once,  and  subsequently  at  intervals  repeat  it  in  smaller 
doses,  when  necessary.  The  action  of  the  drug  should  ])e  carefully 
watched  and  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  such  a  degree 
of  unconsciousness  that  he  cannot  be  aroused.  The  respiration  and  the 
condition  of  the  pupils  also  give  valuable  information.  The  amount  of 
opium  which  has  been  given  in  certain  instances  is  remarkable,  and  indi- 
cates a  tolerance  of  the  drug.  The  doses  given  by  the  late  Alonzo  Clark, 
of  New  York,  may  be  truly  termed  heroic.  Austin  Flint  notes  that  a  pa* 
tient  under  the  care  of  this  physician  took  "  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
of  opium  and  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  a  quantity  equivalent  to  106  grains 
of  opium;  in  the  second  twenty-four  hours  she  took  472  grains;  on  the 
third  day,  236  grains;  on  the  fourth  day,  120  grains;  on  the  fifth  day, 
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54  grains;  on  the  sixth  day,  22  grains;  on  the  seventh  day,  18  grains;  after 
which  the  treatment  was  suspended."  It  is  unnecessary  to  use  these  enor- 
mous doses,  as,  even  when  the  pain  is  most  intense,  from  a  third  to  a  half 
grain  of  morphia  every  few  hours  will  usually  keep  the  patient  thoroughly 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  In  a  robust,  strong  patient,  seen  at  the 
outset,  twenty  leeches  applied  over  the  abdomen  will  give  great  relief. 

Local  applications — either  hot  turpentine  stupes  or  cloths  wrung  out 
of  ice-water — may  be  laid  upon  the  abdomen.  The  patients  sometimes 
declare  that  they  are  greatly  relieved  by  the  latter. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  purgatives  in  peritonitis  has  of  late  been 
warmly  discussed.  Lawson  Tait  and  other  gynaecologists  have  used  the 
saline  purges  with  the  greatest  benefit  in  post-operation  peritonitis.  Theo- 
retically it  appears  correct  to  give  salines  in  concentrated  form^  which 
cause  a  rapid  and  profuse  exosmosis  of  serum  from  the  intestinal  vessels, 
relieving  the  congestion  and  reducing  the  oedema,  which  is  one  important 
factor  in  causing  the  meteorism.  It  is  also  urged  that  the  increased  peri- 
stalsis prevents  the  formation  of  adhesions.  In  reading  the  reports  of  these 
successful  cases,  one  is  not  always  convinced,  however,  that  peritonitis 
actually  existed.  Still,  in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  due  to  extension  or 
following  operation  or  in  septic  conditions  the  judgment  of  many  careful 
men  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  salines.  I  cannot  speak  ^om  per- 
sonal experience  on  this  question.  The  majority  of  cases  of  peritonitis 
which  come  under  the  care  of  the  physician  follow  lesions  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  or  are  due  to  perforation  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  the  ileum,  or  the 
appendix.  In  such  cases,  particularly  in  the  large  group  of  appendix  cases, 
to  give  saline  purgatives  is,  to  say  the  least,  most  injudicious  treatment. 
The  safety  of  the  patient  lies  in  the  restriction  of  the  peristalsis  and  the 
localization  of  the  inflammation,  for  which  purpose  opium  alone  is  of 
service.  In  these  instances  rectal  injections  should  be  employed  to  relieve 
the  large  bowel.  No  symptom  in  acute  peritonitis  is  more  serious  than 
the  tympanites,  and  none  is  more  difficult  to  meet.  The  use  of  the  long 
tube  and  injections  containing  turpentine  may  be  tried.  Drugs  by  the 
mouth  cannot  be  retained. 

For  the  vomiting,  ice  and  small  quantities  of  soda  water  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  patient  should  be  fed  on  milk,  but  if  the  vomiting  is  dis- 
tressing it  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  give  food  by  the  mouth,  but  to  use 
small  nutrient  enemata.  In  all  cases  of  peritonitis  it  is  best  to  have  a  sur- 
geon in  consultation  early  in  the  disease,  as  the  question  of  operation  may 
come  up  at  any  moment.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  conditions  under 
which  laparotomy  is  indicated  in  perforative  appendicitis.  The  acute 
purulent  cases,  particularly  those  in  which  the  streptococci  occur,  usually 
die;  but  the  results  of  operative  interference  even  in  this  form  are  steadily 
improving.  In  the  acute  forms  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  operative  meas- 
ures appear  to  be  more  hopeful,  but  they  are  not  always  successful. 

(b)  Chronic  Peritonitis. — For  the  cases  of  chronic  proliferative  peri- 
tonitis very  little  can  be  done.  The  treatment  is  practically  that  of  ascites. 
In  all  these  forms,  when  the  distention  becomes  extreme,  tapping  is  indi- 
cated.    The  treatment  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  has  fallen  lai^ly  into 
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the  hands  of  the  surgeons,  and  the  results  in  many  cases  are  very  good. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  Maurange,*  of  71  cases,  28  survived  the  opera- 
tion for  more  than  a  year.  Of  26  additional  cases  which  I  have  collected,! 
14  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  report.  Within  two  years  and  three  months 
there  were  6  operations  performed  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  tuber- 
culous peritonitis,  with  4  recoveries.  Maurice  Richardson,  in  a  child  aged 
five,  with  a  suspected  appendicitis  (tumor,  etc.),  found  the  symptoms  to 
be  due  to  enlarged,  tuberculous  mesenteric  glands,  which  were  removed, 
and  the  boy  remained  well  five  years  after  the  operation  (Phila.  Med.  Jr., 
1890,  ii). 

{c)  Asdtea — The  treatment  depends  somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the 
case.  In  cirrhosis  early  and  repeated  tapping  may  give  time  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  collateral  circulation,  and  temporary  cures  have  followed 
this  precedure.  Permanent  drainage  with  Southey^s  tube,  incision,  and 
washing  out  the  peritonaeum  have  also  been  practised.  In  the  ascites 
of  cardiac  and  renal  disease  the  cathartics  are  most  satisfactory,  particularly 
the  bitartrate  of  potash,  given  alone  or  with  jalap,  and  the  large  doses  of 
salts  given  an  hour  before  breakfast  with  as  little  water  as  possible.  These 
sometimes  cause  rapid  disappearance  of  the  effusion,  but  they  are  not  so 
successful  in  ascites  as  in  pleurisy  with  effusion.  The  stronger  cathartics 
may  sometimes  be  necessary.  The  ascites  forming  part  of  the  general 
anasarca  of  Brighfs  disease  will  receive  consideration  under  another  sec- 
tion. 

♦  Paris  Thesis,  1889. 

t  On  Tuberculous  Peritonitis,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  1890. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE   EESPIRATOET  SYSTEM- 


I.   DISEASES  OF  THE  KOSE. 
I.   ACUTE   CORYZA. 

AcuiE  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  upper  air-passages,  4K)puIarlT 
known  aa..ft  "catarrh  "  or  ft  "cQld/'  is  usually  an  indgpeadfilit-AfffiCtipn, 
but  may  precede  the  development  of  another  disease. 

Etiology. — It  prevails  most  extensively  in  the  changeable  jf eather  of 
the  spring  and  early  winter,  and  may  occur  in  epidemic  form,  many  cases 
developing  in  a  community  within  a  few  weeks.  These  outbreaks  are 
very  like,  though  less  intense  than  the  epidemic  influenza,  cases  of  which 
may  begin  with  symptoms  of  ordinary  coryza.  The  disease  probably,  de- 
pends upon  a  micro-organism.  Irritating  fumes,  such  as  those  of  iodine  or 
ammonia,  also  may  cause  an  acufe'catarni  of  The  nose. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  feels  indisposed,  perhaps  cluUy^  has  slight 
headache,  and  sneezes  frequently.  In  severe  cases  there  are  £&ixx&.JiL-lhe 
back  and  limbs.  There  is  usually  slight  fever,  the  temperature  rising  to 
101**.  The  pulse  is  quick,  the  skin  is  dry,  and  there  are  all  the  features  of 
a  feverish  attack.  "At  first  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  swollen, 
"  stuffed  up,"  and  the  patient  has  to  breathe  through  the.mi)iith.  A  thin, 
clear,  irritating  secretion  flows,  and  makes  the  edges  of  the  nostrils  sore. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tear-ducts  is  swollen,  so  that  the  eyes  weep 
and  the  conjunctivae  are  injected.  The  sense  of  smell  and,  in  part,  the 
sense  of  taste  is  lost.  With  the  nasal  catarrh  there  is  slight  soreness  of 
the  throat  and  stiffness  of  the  neck;  the  pharynx  looks  red^^ndLgitfillen, 
and  sometimes  the  act  of  swallowing  is  painful.  The  larynx  also  may  be 
involved,  and  the  voice  becomes  husky  or  is  even  lost.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion extends  to  the  Eustachian  tubes  there  may  be  impairment  of  the 
hearing.  In  more  severe  cases  there  are  bronchial  irritation  and  cough. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  outbreak  of  labial  or  nasal  herpes.  Usually  within 
thirty-six  hours  the  nasal  secretion  becomes  turbid  and  more  profuse,  the 
swelling  of  the  mucosa  subsides,  the  patient  gradually  becomes  able  to 
breathe  through  the  nostrils,  and  within  four  or  five  days  the.  jBymptonas 
disappear,  with  the  exception  of  the  increased  discharge  from  the  noee 
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and  upper  pharynx.  There  are  rarely  any  bad  effects  from  a  simple  eoryza. 
When  the  attacks  are  frequently  repeated  the  disease  may  become  chronic. 

The  diagnosis  is  always  easy,  but  caution  must  be  exercised  lest  the 
initial  catarrh  of  measles  or  severe^influenza  should  be  mistaken  for  the 
simple  eoryza.  '         ~         ^ 

Treatment. — Many  cases  are  so  mild  that  the  patients  are  able  to  be 
about  and  to  attend  to  their  work.  If  there  are  fever  and  constitutional 
disturbance,  the  patient  should  be  kept  m  J3ed  and  should  take  a  simple 
fever  mixture,  and  at  night  a  drink  of  hgt  lemonade  and  a  full  dose  of 
Doverj^  powder.  Many  persons  find  great  benefit  from  the  Turkish  bath. 
FonEe  distressing  sense  of  tightness  and  pain  over  the  frontal  sinuses, 
cocaine  is  very  useful  and  sometimes  gives  immediate  relief.  The  4-per- 
cent solution  may  be  injected  into  the  nostrils,  or  cotton-wool  soaked  in 
it  may  be  inserted  into  them.  Later,  the  snuff  recommended  by  Ferrier 
is  advantageous,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  morphia  (gr.  ij),  bismuth  (3iv), 
acacia  powder  (3  ij).  This  may  occasionally  be  blown  or  snuffed  into  the 
nostrils.  The  fluid  extract  of  hamamelis,  "  snuffed  ^'  from  the  hand  every 
two  or  three  hours,  is  much  better. 


II.  CHRONIC  NASAL  CATARRH. 

(Rhinitis;  Rhinitis  hypertrophiea ;  Rhinitis  atrophica). 

In  simple  ^hranic  catarrh  there  is  increased  icritability  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  particularly  QlAhfi-.erectilp  tissue  on. the  septum  and  turbinated 
bones.  There  is  a  tendency  to  frequent  stoppage  of  one  or  both  nostrils 
and  the  patient  very  easily  catches  cold.  The  secretion  is  at  first  clear 
and  afterward  thick  and  tenacious.  The  sense  of  smell  is  not  specially 
disturbed  at  this  stage.  With  the  mirror  the  mucous  membrane  looks 
congested  and  swollen  and  the  veins  may  be  distended. 

In  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  which  is  usually  a  sequel  of  the  former  con- 
dition, ithe  nasal  passages. are.  obstructed,  chiefly  by  enlargement  of  the 
lower  turbinated  bodies  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sep- 
tum. Very  often  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  adenoid  tissue  in  the  vault 
of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  about  the  orifices  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes.  The  two  conditions  frequently  go  together  as  expressed 
in  the  designation,  chronic  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh.  The  symptoms  of 
this  hypertrophic  rhinitis  may  Jbe  local  or  general. 

The  most  important  local  symptom  is  the  obstruction  of  the  passage  of 
air  through  the  nostrils,  so  that  the  patients  become  mouth-breathers. 
During  the  day  this  may  not  be  very  distressing,  but  at  night  the  mouth 
and  throat  get  extremely  dry  and  the  sleep  is  disturbed.  The  yoijce  be- 
comes nagfll  in  quality  and  in  advanced  cases,  when  the  Eustachian  tubes 
are  obstructed,  there  may  be  deafness.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  practitioner  that  a  veryJa_rg£42jKy;iQXtiQn^ol.alL  cases,  of  deafness  origi- 
nate in^ chronic Jis80-ph}yjn^eal.j*atarrh.  The  general  symptoms  have 
been  considered  more  fully  under  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh  and  mputh- 
breathing. 


ei2  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATOBT  STSTEM. 

Atrophic  rhinitis,  which  is  also  known  under  the  names  coryza  fetida 
and  ozaena,  may  be  a  sequence  oi  the  hypertrophic  foiin.  Oysena  is  only  a 
symptom,  and  is  met  with  in  many  ulcerative  conditions  of  the  nostrils, 
particularly  as  a  result  of  syphilis,  foreign  bodies,  caries  and  necrosis  of 
the  bones,  and  glanders..  Fortunately,  the  atrophic  form  by  no  means 
necessarily  follows  the  hypertrophic  stage.  The  cases  are  much  more  fre- 
quent in  women  than  in  men,  and  usually  occur  early,  in Jife.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  thin  and  covered  with  grayish  crusts  which,  when  removed, 
show  a  slightly  excoriated  surface,  but  true  ulcers  are  rarely  seen.  The 
erectile  tissue  is  completely  atrophied  by  a  process  of  slow  connective-tissue 
growth,  or,  as  J.  N.  Mackenzie  calls  it,  a  cirrhosis.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  is  usually  dry  and  glazed. 

The  symptoms  are  most  distinctive,  owing  to  the  hprrible_odor  which 
comes  from  the  nose,  and  of  which,  fortunately,  the  patient  is  himself 
unconscious,  because  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost.  The  secretion,  which  is 
puriform,  dries  and  forms  large  crusts,  which  are  dislodged  by  picking  or 
which  gradually  fall  off.  The  cause  of  the  offensive  odor  has  been  much 
discussed — whether  it  is  due  to  a  special  organism  or  to  specially  favorable 
conditions  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  germs  of  putrefaction. 
Probably  the  latter  view  is  correct. 

The  treatjn^n^  ot  hypertrophic  rhinitis  consists  in  the  thorough  dp^ns- 
ing  of  the  nasal  passages,  the  removal  of  the  pharyngeal  growths,  and  the 
reduction  oJ  the  hypertrophied  nasal  mucosa.  It  is  best  to  use  a  simple 
douche,  in  order  to  keep  the  membrane  absolutely  clean.  The  Birming- 
ham nasal  douche  is  the  most  simple  and  satisfactory,  and  may  be  filled 
with  alkaline  and  antiseptic  or  deodorizing  solutions.  One  of  the  most 
satisfactory  is  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  (1^  drachm),  listerine  (6  drachms), 
and  water  (1  ounce).  Operative  procedures  are  necessary  in  a  majority 
of  the  cases,  and  the  practitioner  should  early  call  to  his  assistance  the 
specialist.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  misery  which  has  been  entailed  upon 
thousands  of  people  owing  to  neglect  of  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  by  parents 
and  physicians. 

The  treatment  of  atrophic  rhinitis  comes  more  properly  under  the 
special  monographs. 


111.    AUTUMNAL   CATARRH  {Hay  Fever). 

An  afffictioa-of  the  upper  air-passageSj  often  associated  with  asthmatic 
attacks^,  due  to  the  action  of  certain  stimuli  upon  n  hyporfifnaitivrjpiucous 
membrane. 

This  affection  was  first  described  in  1819  by  Bostock,  who  called  it 
catarrhus  (PsHvtts.  Morrill  Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  wrote  a  mono- 
graph on  the  subject,  and  described  two  forms,  the  "June  cold,^'  or  "toge 
cold,"  which  comes  on  in  the  spring,  and  the  autumnaLlonn  which,  in 
this  country,  does  not  develop  until  August  and  September,  and  never 
persists  after  a  severe  frost.  Blakely  studied  its  connection  with  the  pol- 
len of  various  grasses  and  flowers.     The  late  (Jeorge  M.  Beard  made  many 
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careful  observations  on  the  disease.  Until  recently  this  form  of  catarrh 
was  believed  to  result  exclusively  from  the  action  of  certain  irritants  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  particularly  the  pollen  of  plants, 
which,  as  the  experiments  of  Blakeley  showed,  play  an  important  role  in 
the  disease.  Other  emanations  also  may  induce  an  attack,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  late  Austin Jlipt,  who  was  liable  to  coryza,  or  even  asthma,  if  he 
slept  on  a  certain  sort  of  feather  pillow.  This,  however,  is  only  one  factor 
in  the  disease.  A  second,  most  important  one,  was  discovered  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  in  these  cases.  Voltolini,  of  Breslau, 
in  1871,  observed  the  cure  of  a  case  of  asthma  by  the  removal  of  a  nasal 
polypus.  Since  that  date  the  observations  of  Hack,  in  Germany,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Daly,  of  Pittsburg,  Roe,  of  Rochester,  John  N.  Mackenzie,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Harrison  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  have  demonstrated  the 
association  of  asthmatic  attacks  with  nasal  disease.  Daly  discovered  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  hay  asthma  there  was  local  disease  of 
the  mucous  membranie  of  the  nose,  the  cure_of  wjiich  rendered  the  pa- 
tient insusceptible  f blconditions  previously  exciting  the  attacks.  This  has 
been  abundantly  confirmed.  Still  identical  lesions  exist  in  many  people 
who  never  suffer  with  the  disease,  so  that  there  must  be  a  third  factor,  a 
neurotic  constitution.  In  the  etiologj:  of  hay  fever,  then,  these  three  ele- 
ments prevail — ^a  nervous  constitution,  an  irritable  nasal  mucosa,  and  the 
stimulus. 

The  disease  affects  certain  jfamilies,  particularly,  it  is  said,  those  with  a 
neurotic  taint.  The  peculiarity  may  occur  through  several  generations. 
It  is  certainly  more  common  in.  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and 
much  more  common  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada.  The  United 
States  Hay  Fever  Association  now  numbers  thousands  of  members. 

Dwellers  in  cities  are  more  subject  than  residents  in  the  country.  The 
structural  peculiarities  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  are  those  of  hyper- 
trophic rhinitis.  Harrison  Allen  states  that  the  inferior  turbinated  bones 
lie  well  above  the  floor  of  the  nostrils,  which  renders  the  mucous  mem- 
brane more  liable  to  irritation  from  inhaled  substances.  Deflection  of  the 
septum,  hypertrophy  of  the  soft  parts,  and  excessive  hyperasthesia,  so  that 
the  mere  touch  with  a  probe  may  be  sufficient  to  induce  an  attack,  are 
common  conditions. 

Symptoms. — These  are,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  very  like  those  of 
ordinary  coryza.  There  may,  however,  be  much  more  headache  and  dis- 
tress^ and  some  patients  become  very  loj«'-spirited.  Cough  is  a  common 
symptom  and  may  be  very  distressing.  Paroxysms  of  asthma  may  develop, 
so  like  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary  bronchial  form.  The 
two  conditions  may  indeed  alternate,  the  patient  having  at  one  time  an 
attack  of  common  hay  fever  and  at  another,  under  similar  circumstances, 
an  attack  of  bronchial  asthma.  Of  the  immediate  exciting  causes  of  the 
attack,  unquestionably  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  coming  on  in  the  autumn 
there  is  an  association  with  the  presence  of  pollen  in  the  atmosphere,  but 
this  is  only  one  of  a  host  of  exciting  causes.  In  certain  persons  the  parox- 
ysms may  develop  at  any  season  from  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature. 
An  attack  may  even  come  on  through  association  of  ideas.      The  well- 
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known  experiment  of  J.  N.  Mackenzie,  of  inducing  an  attack  in  a  sus- 
ceptible person  by  offering  her  an  artificial  rose  to  smelly  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  neurotic  element  in  the  disease. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  comprised  under  three  heads:  First,  since 
the  disease  appears  in  many  instances  to  be  a  form  of  chronic  neurosis, 
remedies  which  improve  the  stability  of  the  nerYfiiU^.  syatem  may  be  em- 
ployed— such  as  arsenic^  phosphorus,  and  stiycJwia.  Second,  cUmatic. 
Dwellers  in  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  of  the  Central  States 
enjoy  complete  immunity  in  the  Adirondacks  and  White  Mountains.  As 
a  rule  the  disease  is  aggravated  by  residence  in  agricultural  districts.  The 
dry  mountain  air  is  unquestionably  the  best;  there  are  cases,  however,  which 
do  well  at  the  seaside.  Third,  the  thorough  Igcftl  treatment  _of  the  nose, 
particularly  the  destruction  of  the  vessels  and  sinuses  over  the  sensitive 
areas. 

IV.    EPISTAXIS. 

Etiology. — Bleeding  from  the  nose  may  result  from  locaLnr  consti- 
tutional conditions.^rAmongnocarcauses  may  be  mentioned  ti^iimatism, 
small  ulcers,  picking  or  scratching  the  nose,  new^awths,  and  the  presence 
of  foreign  bodies.  In  chronic  nasal  catajxt  bleeding  is  not  infrequent. 
The  blood  may  come  from  one  or  both  nostrils.  The  flow  may  be  profuse 
after  an  injury. 

Among  general  conditions  with  which  nose-bleeding  is  associated,  the 
following  are  the  most  important:  It  occurs  in  growing-  children,  particu- 
larly about  the  age  of  puberty;  more  frequently  in  the  dfilicate  and  in  the 
rheumatic  than  in  the  strong  and  vigorous.  I  have  reported  three  cases 
of  chronic  recurring  epistaxis  in  adults  associated  with  remarkable  .telan- 
giectases of  the  skin  and  visible  mucous  membranes. 

Epistaxis  is  a  very  common  event  in  persons  of  so-called  plethoric 
habit.  It  is  stated  sometimes  to  precede,  or  to  indicate  a  liability  to,  apo- 
j)lcxy.    There  may  be  an  hereditarv  tendepcv  to  it. 

ntn  venous  engorgement  epistaxis  is  not  common  and  there  may  be  a 
most  extreme  grade  of  cyanosis  without  its  occurrence.  It  is  frequent  in 
cirrhosis  hepatis.  In  balloon  and  mountain  aacenaions,  in  the  very  rarefied 
atmosphere,  hfemorrhage  from  the  nose  is  a  common  event.  In  haemo- 
philia the  nose  ranks  first  of  the  mucous  membranes  from  which  bleeding 
arises.  It  occurs  in  iill  forms  of  chroniiLjamEmias.  It  precedes  the  onset 
of  certain  fevers,  more  particularly  typhoid,  with  which  it  seems  associated 
in  a  special  manner.  Vicarious  epistaxis  has  been  described  in  cases  of 
suppression  of  the  menses.  Lastly,  it  is  said  to  be  brought  on  by  certain 
psychical  impressions,  but  the  observations  on  this  point  are  not  trust- 
worthy. The  blood  in  epistaxis  results  from  capillary  oozing  or  diapedesis. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  deeply  congested  and  there  are  often  capillary 
angiomata  situated  usually  in  the  resi)iratory  portion  of  the  nostril  and 
upon  the  cartilaginous  septum. 

Symptoms. — Slight  haemorrhage  is  not  associated  with  any  special 
features.     When  the  bleeding  is  protracted  the  patients  have  the  more 
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Berious  manifestations  of  loss  of  blood.  In  the  slow  dripping  which  takes 
place  in  some  instances  of  hsemophilia,  there  may  be  formed  a  remarkable 
blood  tumor  projecting  from  one  nostril  and  extending  even  below  the 
mouth. 

Death  from  ordinary  epistaxis  is  very  rare.  The  more  blood  is  lost, 
the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  clotting  with  spontaneous  cessation  of  the 
bleeding. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy.  One  point  only  need  be  mentioned; 
namely,  that  bleeding  frora  the  ppsterior  nares  occasionally  occurs  during 
sleep^and  the'^lblood  tnckles  into  the  pharynx  and  may  be  swallowed.  If 
vomited,  it  may  l)e  confounded  with  haemat^mesis;  or,  if  coughed  up,  with 
ha^aoptjsis. 

"freatment. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  bleeding  ceases  of  itself. 
Various  simple  measures  may  be  employed,  such  as  holding,  the  .arms 
above  the  head,  the  application  of  icfi^to.  thfiJWSe,  or  the  injection  of  cold 
orTiot  water  into  the  i^Qstiila.  Astrillgfittts,  such  as.ziiic»  alum»  or.taiminy 
may  be  used;  and  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  diluted  with  ice- 
water,  may  be  introduced  into  the  nostrils.  If  the  bleeding  comes  from 
an  ulcerated  surface,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  chromic  acid  or 
to  cauterize.  If  the  bleeding  is  at  all  severe  and  obstinate,  the  posterior 
nares  should  be  plugged.  Ergot  may  be  given  internally  or  hypodermically. 
The  inhalation  of  carbonic-acid  gas  may  be  tried  or  a  solution  of  gelatine 
or  of  adrenalin  injected  into  the  nostril. 


II.  DISEASES  OF  THE  LAKYNX. 
1.   ACUTE   CATARRHAL   LARYNGITIS. 

This  TTiAy  come  nn  na  an  indpp^^^v^t  fl^^^tjnn  QcJiL. association  .with 

C?Df-^^1  .C^^-'rh   ^f  tihfi  nPF^^  rPflpirfifnry  pgagggpa 

Etiology. — Many  cases  are  due  to  catching  cold  or  to  overuse  of  the 
Ypice;  others  develop  in  consequence  of  the  inhalation  of  irritating  gases. 
It  may  occur  in  the  general  catarrh  associated  with  influenza  and  measles. 
Very  severe  laryngitis  is  excited  by  t^^'^TTfifltJAnij  either  injuries  from  with- 
out or  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bQdLes.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  action  of 
yery  hot  liquids^ox  cjjrrpgive  j)oisons. 

SymptoiUB. -r-There  is  a  sense  of  tickling.refQrred  to  the  larynY^  the 
cold  air  irritates  and,  owing  to  the  Lugreagedjapn.sihility.nf  the  munnus  mem- 
brane, tEe  act  of  inspiration  may  ^  pajnfnl  There  is  a  dry  cough,  and 
fhe  xoicejfiu-allfii:^.  At  first  it  is  simply  husky,  but  soon  phonation  be- 
comes painful,  and  finally  the  voice  may  be  completely  lost.  In  adults  the 
respirations  are  not  increased  in  frequency,  but  in  children  dyspnoea  is  not 
uncommon  and  may  occur  in  spasmodic  attacks.  If  much  oedema  accom- 
panies the  inflammatory  swelling,  there  may  be  urgent_d}^pnoea. 

The  laryngoscope  shows  a  swollen  and  tumefied  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx,  particularly  the  ary-epiglottidean  folds.     The  vocal  cords  have 
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lost  their  smooth  and  shining  appearance  and  are  reddened  and  swollen. 
Their  mobility  also  is  greatly  impaired,  owing  to  the  infiltration  of  the 
adjoining  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  muscles.  A  slight  mucoid  exuda- 
tion covers  the  parts.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  severe.  There 
is  rarely  much  fever,  and  in  many  cases  the  patient  is  not  seriously  ill.  Occa- 
sionally cases  come  on  with  greater  intensity,  the  cough  is  very  distressing, 
deglutition  is  painful,  and  there  may  be  urgent  dyspnoea. 

Difi^gnoBis. — There  is  rarely  any.  difl&cnlty  in  determining  the  nature 
of  a  case  if  a  satisfactory  laryngoscopic  examination  can  be  made.  The 
severer  forms  may  simulate  d§dema  of  the  glottis.  When  the  loss  of  voice 
is  marked,  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  nervous  aphonia,  but  the 
laryngoscope  would  decide  the  question  at  once.  Much  more  difficult  is 
the  diagnosis  of  acute  laryngitis  in  children,  particularly  in  the  very  young, 
in  whom  it  is  so  hard  to  make  a  proper  examination.  From  ordinary  laryn- 
gismus it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  fever,  the  mode  of  onset, 
and  particularly  the  coryza  and  the  previous  symptoms  of  hoarseness  or  loss 
of  voice.  Membranous  laryngitis  may  at  first  be  quite  impossible  to  differ- 
entiate, but  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  this  affection  there  are  patches  on  the 
pharynx  and  early  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands.  The  symptoms,  too,  are 
much  more  severe. 

Treatment. — Rest  of  the  larynx  should  be  enjoined,  so  far  as  phona- 
tion  is  concerned.  In  cases  of  any  severity  the  patient  should  be  kept 
in  bed.  The  room  should  be  at  an  even  tomycpature  and  the  jtir  saturated 
with  moisture.  Early  in  the  disease,  if  there  is  much  fever,  aconite  and 
citrate  of  potash  may  be  given,  and  for  the  irritating  painful  Qough  a  full 
dose  of  Dover's  powder  at  night.  An  ice-bag  externally  often  gives  great 
relief. 

II.   CHRONIC   LARYNGITIS. 

Etiology. — The  cases  usually  follow  repeated jcute  attacks.  The  most 
common  causes  are  overuse  of  the  voice,  particularly  in  persons  whose  occu- 
pation necessitates  shouting  in  th^  open  air.  The  constant  inhalation  of 
irritating  substances,  as  tobacco-smoke,  may  also  cause  it. 

Sjnnptoms. — The  voice  is  usually  hoajse  and  rough  and  in  severe 
cases  may  be  almost  lost.  There  is  usually  jveryjittle_pain;  only  the  un- 
pleasant sense  of  tickling  in  the  larynx,  which  causes  a  frequent  desire  to 
cough.  With  the  laryngoscope  the  mucous  membrane  looks  swollen,  but 
much  less  red  than  in  the  acute  condition.  In  association  with  the  granu- 
lar pharyngitis,  the  mucous  glands  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the  ventricles 
may  be  involved. 

Treatment. — The  nostrils  should  be  carefully  examined,  since  in  some 
instances  chronic  lar}'ngitis  is  associated  with  and  even  dependent  upon 
obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  air  through  the  nose.  Local  application 
must  be  made  directly  to  the  larynx,  either  with  a  brush  or  by  means  of  a 
spray.  Among  the  remedies  most  recommended  are  the  solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  chlorate  of  potash,  perchloride  of  zinc,  and  tannic  acid.  InaufiQa- 
tions  of  bismuth  are  sometimes  useful. 
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Among  directions  to  be  given  are  the  avoidance  of  heated  rooms  and 
loud  speakings  and  abstinence  from  tobacco  and  alcohol.  The  throat  should 
not  be  too  much  muffled^  and  morning  and  evening  the  neck  should  be 
sponged  with  cold  water. 


III.   CEDEMATOUS   LARYNGITIS. 

Etiology. — (Edema  of  the  glottis,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the  structures 
which  form  the  glottis,  is  a  very  serious  affection  which  is  met  with  (a)  As 
a  r^e.ae<iu^pce  of  ordinary  acute  laiyngitis.  (b)  In  fihipnic  diseases  .of  the 
larynx,  as  syphilis  or  tul^rcle.  (c)  In  severe  inflammatory .  disjeasea^JUike 
diphtheria,  in  eiysipelfts  of  the  peck,  aftd  in.  various  forms  of  jceUulitis.  (d) 
Occasionally  in  the  acute  .infectioua  disfaffiBfrTr-sqwktfeyer,^  typhus,  or 
typhoid.  In  Brigfif  s  disease,  either  acute  or  chronic,  there  may  be  a  rap- 
idly developing  oedema,    (e)  In  ^pgiorneuiotiG  cidema. 

SymptoiUB. — There  is  ^spnoea,  increasing  in  intensity,  so  that  with- 
in an  hour  or  two  the  conditionoecomes  very  serious.  There  is  sometimes 
marked  stridor  in.  requration.  The  voice  becomes  husky  and  disappears. 
The  larynposc^p*^  '^howfl  ^r^rT'A^ff  swelling,  of  the  epiglottis,  which  can 
sometimes  be  felt  with  the  finger  or  even  seen  when  the  tongue  is  strongly 
depressed  with  a  spatula.  The  ary-epiglottidean  folds  are  the  seat  of  the 
chief  swelling  and  may  almost  meet  in  the  middle  line.  Occasionally  the 
oedema  is  below  the  true  cords. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  difficult,  inasmuch  as  even  without  the  laryn- 
goscope the  swollen  epiglottis  can  be  seen  or  felt  with  the  finger.  The 
disease  is  very  fatal. 

Treatment. — An  ifig;;bag  should  be  placed  on  the  larynx,  and  the  pa- 
tient given  ice  to  suck.  If  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  the  throat  should  be 
sprayed  with  a  strong  solution  of  cocaine,  and  the  swollen  epiglottis  scari- 
fied. If  relief  does  not  follow,  tracheotomy  should  immediately  be  per- 
formed. The  high  rate  of  mortality  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  operation 
is  as  0  rule  too  long  delayed. 


IV.    SPASMODIC    LARYNGITIS  (Laryngismus  stridulus). 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  is  met  with  in  manj  affections  of  the  larynx,  but 
there  is  a  special  disease  in  children  which  has  received  the  above-mentioned 
and  other^  names. 

Stiolog^. — A  purely  T^ervQUflAffection.  without  any  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  larynx,  it  occurs  in_childrea.hfitiEeen  the  ages  of  six  jnonths 
and  Jthree^ years,  and  is  most  commonly,  seen  in  connection  w:ith  rickets. 
As  Escherich  has  shown,  the  disease  has  close  relations  with  tetany  and 
may  display  many  of  the  accessory  phenomena  of  this  disease.  Often  the 
attack  comes  on  when  the  child  has  been  crossed  or  scolded.  Mothers 
sometimes  call  the  attacks  "passion  fits"  or  attacks  of  " holdingL^  the 
breath."    It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  they  were  associated  with  en- 
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largement  of  the  thymus,  and  the  condition  therefore  received  the  name 
of  thymic  asthma. 

The  actual  state  of  the  larynx  during  a  paroxysm  is  a  spasm  of  the 
adductors,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  influences  causing  it  is  not  yet 
known,  whether  centric  or  reflex  from  peripheral  irritation.  The  disease 
is  not  so  common  in  America  as  in  FiUglanA 

Symptoms, — The  attacks  may  come  on  either  in  the  night  or  in  the 
day;  often  just  as  the  child  awakes.  There  is  no  CQHgh,  no  hoarseness, 
but  the  respiration  is  arrested  and  the  child  struggles  for  breath,  the  face 
gets  congested,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  spa^m,  the  air 
is  drawn  into  the  lungs  with  a  high-pitched  crowing  sound,  which  has 
given  to  the  affection  the  name  of  "child-crowing.'*  Convulsions  may 
occur  during  an  attack  or  there  may  be  carpo-pedal  spasms.  Death  may, 
but  rarely  does,  occur  during  the  attack.  With  the  cyanosis  the  spasm  re- 
laxes and  respiration  begins.  The  attacks  may  recur  with  great  frequency 
throughout  the  day. 

Treatment. — The  gums  should  be  carefully  examined  and,  if  swol- 
len and  hot,  freely  lanced.  The  bowels  should  be  carefullxjegulated,  and 
as  these  children  are  usually  delicate  or  rickety,  npurishing  di^t.w^d  cod- 
liver  oil  should  be  given.  By  far  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  treat- 
ment is  the  cold  sponging.  In  severe  cases,  two  or  three  times  a  day  the 
child  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath  and  the  back  and  chest  thoroughly 
sponged  for  a  minute  or  two  with  cold  water.  Since  learning  this  practice 
from  Ringer,  at  the  University  Hospital,  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which 
it  proved  successful.  It  may  be  employed  when  the  child  is  in  a  paroxysm, 
though  if  the  attack  is  severe  and  the  lividity  is  great  it  is  much  better  to 
dash  cold  water  into  the  face.  Sometimes  the  introduction  of  the  finger 
far  back  into  the  throat  will  relieve  the  spasm. 

Spasmodio  oranp,  believed  to  be  a  functional  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  is  an  affection  seen  most  commonly  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
five  years.  According  to  Trousseau's  description,  the  o\}\M\  ^c^fifi  ^^  >Wj  ^^p 
and  about  midnight  or  in  the  early  morning  hours  awakes  with  oppressed 
breathing,,  harsh,  croupy  cough,  and  perhaps  sQmie._huskines8  of  ypice.  The 
oppression  and  distress  for  a  time  are  very  serious,  the  face  is  congested,  and 
there  are  signs  of  approaching  cyanosis.  The  attack  passes  off  abruptly, 
the  child  falls  asleep  and  awakes  the  nacL  moniing..£eeling.pfij^ectl£_weU. 
These  attacks  may  be  repeated  for  several  nights  in  succession,  and  usually 
cause  great  alarm  to  the  parents.  Whether  this  is  entirely  a  functional 
spasm  is,  I  think,  doubtful.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  child  is 
somewhat  hoarse  throughout  the  day,  and  has  slight  catarrhal  symptoms 
and  a  brazen,  croupy  cough.  There  is  probably  slight  catarrhal  laryngitis 
with  it.  These  cases  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  true  croup,  and 
parents  are  sometimes  unnecessarily  disturbed  by  the  serious  view  which 
the  physician  takes  of  the  case.  Too  often  the  poor  child,  deluged  with 
dru*r^,  is  longer  in  recovering  from  the  treatment  than  he  would  be  from 
the  disease.  To  allay  the  spasm  a  whiff  of  chloroform  may  be  administered, 
which  will  in  a  few  moments  give  relief,  or  the  child  may  be  placed  in  a 
hot  bath.     A  prompt  emetic,  such  as  zinc  or  wine  of  ipecac,  will  iiaoallj 
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relieve  the  spasm,  and  is  specially  indicated  if  the  child  has  overloaded  the 
stomach  through  the  day. 


V.   TUBERCULOUS   LARYNGITIS. 

Etiology. — Tubercles  m^  develop  primarily  in  the  laryngeal  mucosa, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  affection  is^aecandary  to.juUfflpnary 
tuberculosis,  in  which  it  is  met  with  in  a  variable  proportion  of  from  18 
to  30  per  cent.  Laryngitis  may  occur  very  early  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. There  may  be  well-marked  involvement  of  the  larynx  with  signs  of 
ven^  limited  trouble  at  one  apex.  These  are  cases  which,  in  my  experience, 
run  a  very  unfavorable  course. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  n^ucosa  is  at  first  swollen  and  presents  scat- 
tered tubercles,  which  seem  to  begin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels. By  their  fusion  small  tuberculous  masses  arise,  which  caseate  and 
finally  ulcerate,  leaving  shallow  irregular  losses  of  substance.  The  ulcers 
are  usually  covered  with  a  grayish  exudation,  and  there  is  a  general  thick- 
ening of  the  mucosa  about  them,  which  is  particularly  marked  upon  the 
arytenoids.  The  ulcers  may  erode  the  true  cords  and  finally  destroy  them, 
and  passing  deeply  may  cause  perichondritis  with  necrosis  and  occasionally 
exfoliation  of  the  cartilages.  The  disease  may  extend  laterally  and  involve 
the  pharynx,  and  downward  over  the  mucous  membrane,  covering  the  cri- 
coid cartilage  toward  the  oesophagus.  Above,  it  may  reach  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  rare  cases  extend  to  the  fauces  and  tonsils. 
The  epiglottis  may  be  eotirely .  destroyed.  There  are  rare  instances  in 
which  cicatricial  changes  go  on  to  such  a  degree  that  stenosis  of  the  larynx 
is  induced. 

Symptoms. — The  first  indication  is  slight  huskiness  of  the  voice, 
which  finally  deepens  to  hoarseness,  and  in  advanced  stages  there  may  be 
complete  loss  of  voice.  There  is  something  very  suggestive  in  the  early 
hoarseness  of  tuberculous  laryngitis.  My  attention  has  frequently  been 
directed  to  the  lungs  simply  by  the  quality  of  the  voice. 

The  cough  is  in  part  due  to  involvement  of  the  larynx.  Early  in  the 
disease  it  is  not  very  troublesome,  but  when  the  ulceration  is  extensive  it 
becomes  husky  and  ineffectual.  Of  the  symptoms  of  laryngeal  tuberculo- 
sis, none  is  more  aggravating  than  the  dysphagia,  which  is  met  with  par- 
ticularly when  the  epiglottis  is  involved,  and  when  the  ulceration  has  ex- 
tended to  the  pharynx.  There  is  no  more  distressing  or  painful  compli- 
cation  in  pjithisis.  In  instances  in  which  the  epiglottis  is  in  great  part 
destroyed,  with  each  attempt,  to  tnke  foodihere  are  distressing  paroxysms 
of  coughr-and^e3!£n^<9f  juffocation. 

With  the  laryngoscope  there  is  seen  early  in  the  disease  a  pallor  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  also  looks  thickened  and  infiltrated,  particularly 
that  covering  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  tuberculous  ulcers  are  very 
characteristic.  They  are  broad  and  shallow,  with  gray  bases  and  ill-defined 
outlines.  The  vocal  cords  are  infiltrated  and  thickened,  and  ulceration  is 
very  common. 
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The  diagn^is  of  tuberculous  laryngtis  is  rarely  difficult,  as  it  is  usually 
associated  with  well-marked  pulmonary  disease.  In  case  of  doubt  some  of 
the  secretion  from  the  base  of  an  ulcer  should  be  removed  and  examined  for 
bacilli. 

Treatment. — Physicians  pay  scarcely  sufficient  attention  to  the  laryn- 
geal complications  of  consumption.  The  ulcers  should  be.  sprayed^ and  kept 
thoroughly  cleansed.  Solutions  of  tannic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphide 
of  zinc  may  be  employed.  The  insufflation,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  of  a 
powder  of  iodoform,  with  morphia,  after"  thoroughly  cleansing  the  ulcers 
with  a  spray,  relieves  the  pain  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Cocaine  (4-per- 
cent solution)  applied  with  the  atomizer  will  often  enable  the  patient  to 
swallow  his  food  comfortably.  There  are,  however,  distressing  cases  of  ex- 
tensive laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  ulceration  in  which  even  cocaine  loses  its 
good  effects.  When  the  epiglottis  is  lost  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  be- 
comes very  great.  Wolfenden  states  that  this  may  be  obviated  if  the  pa- 
tient hangs  his  head  over  the  side  of  the  bed  and  sucks  milk  through  a  rub- 
ber tubing  from  a  mug  placed  on  the  floor. 


VI.   SYPHILITIC   LARYNGITIS. 

Syphilis  aftfl^^k^  thp  laryja^c.  with  great  frequency.  It  may  result  from 
the  inherited  disease  or  be  a  secondary  or  tertiary  manifestation  of  the  ac- 
quired form. 

Symptoms. — In  secondary  syphilis  there  is  occasionally  erythema  of 
the  larynx,  which  may  go  on  to  definite  catarrh,  but  has  nothing  charac- 
teristic. The  process  may  proceed  to  the  formation  of  superQ.ciaI  whitish 
ulcers,  usually  symmetrically  placed  on  the  cords  or  ventricular  bands. 
Mucous  patches  and  condylomata  are  rarely  seen.  The  symptoms  are  prac- 
tically those  of  slight  loss  of  voice  with  laryngeal  irritation,  as  in  the  simple 
catarrhal  form. 

The  tectiaiy  laryngeal  lesions  are  numerous  and  very  serious.  True 
guminata,  varying  in  size  from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  a  small  nut,  develop 
in  the  submucous  tissue,  most  commonly  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  They 
go  through  the  changes  characteristic  of  these  structures  and  may  either 
break  down,  producing  extensive  and  deep  ulceration,  or — and  this  is  more 
characteristic  of  syphilitic  laryngitis — in  their  healing  form  a  fibrous  tissue 
which  shrinks  and  produces  stenosis.  The  ulceration  is  apt  to  extend 
deeply  and  involve  the  cartilage,  inducing  necrosis  and  exfoliation,  and 
even  haemorrhage  from  erosion  of  the  arteries.  (Edema  may  suddenly  prove 
fatal.  The  cicatrices  which  follow  the  sclerosis  of  the  gummata  or  the 
healing  of  the  ulcers  produce  great  deformity.  The  epiglottis,  for  instance, 
may  be  tied  down  to  the  pharj^ngeal  wall  or  to  the  epiglottic  folds,  or  even 
to  the  tongue;  and  eventually  a  stenosis  results,  which  may  necessitate 
tracheotomy. 

The  lar}'ngeal  symptoms  of  inherited  syphilis  have  the  usual  course  of 
these  lesions  and  appear  either  early,  within  the  first,  five  or  sixmontha^ar 
after  puberty;  most  conmionly  in  the  former  period.    Of  76  caseSy  J.  N. 
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Mackenzie  found  that  63  occurred  within  the  first  year.  The  gummatous 
infiltration  leads  to  ulceration,  most  commonly  of  the  epiglottis  and  in  the 
ventricles,  and  the  process  may  extend  deeply  and  involve  the  cartilage. 
Cicatricial  contraction  may  also  occur. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  larynx  is  rarely  difl&cult,  since  it  occurs 
most  commonly  in  connection  with  other  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — The  administration  of  constitutional  remedies  is  the 
most  important,  and  under  mercuryLfljid  iodide,  of  jxxtasaium  the  local  symp- 
toms may  rapidly  he  relieved.  The  tertiary  laryngeal  manifestations  are 
always  serious  and  difficult  to  treat.  The  deep  ulceration  is  specially  hard 
to  combat,  and  the  cicatrization  may  necessitate  tracheotomy,  or  the  gradual 
dilatation,  as  practised  by  Schroetter. 


III.  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRONCHI. 
I.   ACUTE   BRONCHITIS. 

Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  a 
veryjiomraojiJifieasie,  rarely  serious  in  healthy  adults,  but  very  fatal  in  the 
old  and  in  the  young,  owing  to  associated  pulmonary  j^omplications.  It  is 
bilateral  and  affects  either  the  larger  and  medium  sized  tubes  or  the  smaller 
bronchi,  in  which  case  it  is  known  as  capillary  bronchitis. 

We  shall  speak  only  of  the  former,  as  the  latter  is  part  and  parcel  of 
broncho-pneumonia. 

Etiology. — Acute  bronchitis  is  a  common  sequel  of  catching  cold, 
and  is  often  nothing  more  than  the  extgDfion.  doamward  of  an  ordinary 
coryza.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  changeable  weather  of  early  spring 
andlate  autumn.  Its  association  with  cold  is  well  indicated  by  the  popu- 
lar expression  "  cold  on  the  chest."  It  may  prevail  as  an  epidemic  apart 
from  influenza,  of  which  it  is  an  important  feature. 

Acute  bronchitis  is  associated  with  many  other  affections,  notably 
njgasles.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  at  the  onset  of  tipkoid  fever  and  malaria. 
It  is  present  also  in  asthm%.and  vJhpqping-cough.  The  subjects  of  spinal 
curvature  are  «peciftHy4kfcM^"to  the  diooase.  The  bronchitis,  of  Bright^ s 
disease,  goutj^nd  heart-<iifi^""^  ^  usually  .a. -chrpnic  form.  It  attacks  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  but  most  frequently  the  young  and  the  old.  There  are  in- 
dividuals who  have  a  special  disposition  to  bronchial  catarrh,  and  the 
slightest  exposure  is  apt  to  bring  on  an  attack.  Persons  who  live  an  out- 
of-door  life  are  usually  less  subject  to  the  disease  than  those  who  follow 
sedentary  occupations. 

The  affection  is  probably_  microbic,  though  we  have  as  yet  no  definite 
evidence  upon  this  pomT.'"^  ^ 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  is  reddened,  congested^  and^fiQvered  witk-mucua  and  muco-pus, 
which  may  be  seen  oozing  from  the  smaller  bronchi,  some  of  which  are 
dilated.    The  finer  changes  in  the  mucosa  consist  in  desquamation  of  the 
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ciliated  epithelium,  swelling  and  oedema  of  the  submacosa.  and  infiltratioii 
of  the  tiaene  with  leucocytes.    The  mucona  glandd  are  mnch  swollen. 

Symptoms. — The  symptomd  of  an  ordinary  ^cold''  accompany  the 
onset  of  an  acute  bronchitis.  The  coryza  extendi  to  the  tubes,  and  may 
also  affect  the  larynx,  producing  hoaraenesfl,  which  in  many  cases  is  marked. 
A  chill  is  rare,  but  there  is  invariably  a  sense  of  oppression,  with  heavi- 
ness and  languor  and  pains  in  the  bones  and  back.  In  mild  cases  there  in 
scarcely  any  fever,  but  in  severer  forms  the  range  is  from  101'  to  lO.T. 
The  bronchial  symptoms  set  in  with  a  feeling  of  tightness  and  rawness 
beneath  the  sternum  and  a  sensation  of  oppression  in  the  chest.  The 
cough  is  rough  at  first,  and  often  of  a  ringing  character.  It  comes  on  in 
paroxysms  which  rack  and  distress  the  patient  extremely.  During  the 
severe  spells  the  pain  may  he  very  intense  beneath  the  sternum  and  along 
the  attachments  of  the  diaphragm.  At  first  the  cough  is  dry  and  the  ex- 
pectoration scanty  and  viscid,  but  in  a  few  days  the  secretion  becomes 
muco-purulent  and  abundant,  and  finally  purulent.  With  the  loosening 
of  the  cough  great  relief  is  experienced.  The  sputum  is  made  up  largely 
of  pus-cells,  with  a  variable  number  of  the  large  round  alvei^lar  cells,  many 
of  which  contain  carbon  grains,  while  others  have  undergone  the  myelin 
degeneration. 

Physical  SifjvJi. — The  respiratory  movements  ^re  not  greaily.  iacreaadi 
in  frequency  unlefts  the  fever  is  high.  There  are  instances,  however,  in 
which  the  breathing  is  rapid  and  when  the  smaller  tubes  are  involved 
there  is  dyspnoea.  On  palpation  the  bronchial  fremitus  may  often  be  felt. 
On  auscultation  in  the  early  stage,  piping  sibilant  rales  are  everywhere  to 
be  heard.  They  are  very  changeable,  and  appear  and  disappear  with  cough- 
ing. With  the  relaxation  of  the  bronchial  membranes  and  the  greater 
abundance  of  the  secretion,  the  rales  change  and  become  mucous  and  bub- 
bling in  quality.  The  bases  of  the  lungs  should  be  carefully  examined 
each  day,  particularly  in  children  and  the  aged. 

The  course  of  the  di.-ease  depends  on  the  conditions  under  which  it 
develops.  In  healthy  adults,  by  the  end  of  a  week  the  fever  subsides  and 
the  ooufrh  lorjsens.  In  another  week  or  ten  days  convalescence  is  fully 
established.  In  young  child r^-n  the  chief  risk  is  in  the  extension  of  the 
process  downward.  In  m^a.-l^s  and  whooping-cough,  the  ordinary  bron- 
chial catarrh  is  very  apt  to  d^^-srend  to  the  finer  tubes,  which  become  dilated 
and  plugged  with  rnuco-pus,  inducing  areas  of  collapse,  and  finally Jbrpncho- 
pncumonia.  Thii.^  fxtf-n-ion  i--  indicated  by  changes  in  the  phycfcal  signs. 
Usually  at  tlie  ba.^t  the  thV:<  are  snhorepitant  and  numerous  and  there 
may  be  areas  of  df  ffrctive  resnnanre  and  of  feeble  or  distant  tubular  breath- 
ing. In  the  ajr^'d  and  del^ilitated  there  are  similar  dangers  if  the  process 
extend."  from  the  larger  to  the  -ma  11  or  tubes.  In  old  age  the  bronchial 
miiro«a  ir  U-ss  capable  of  exy>ellin<r  the  mucus,  which  is  more  apt  to  sag  to 
thf-  df-pf-ndfut  parts  and  indiuv  diratation  uf  the  tubes  with  extension  of 
thf-  inflammation  to  the  contipiou:^  air-rells. 

Thf'  ffiafjno.vs  of  acute  bronchitis  is  rarely  difficult.  Although  the 
mode  of  on?et  may  be  brusque  and  perhaps  simulate  pneumonia,  yet  the 
absence  of  dulness  and  blowing  breathing,  and  the  general  charmeter  of 
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the  bronchial  inflammation,  render  the  diagnosis  simple.  About  once  a 
year  I  see  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  the  diagnosis  at  first  has  been 
acute  bronchitis.  The  complication  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  indicated  by 
the  greater  severity  of  the  symptoms,  particularly  the  dyspnoea,  the  changed 
<;olor,  and  the  physical  signs. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases,  household  measures  suffice.  The  hot 
foot-bath,  or  the  warm  bath,  a  drink  of  hot  lemonade,  and  a  mustard  plaster 
on  the  "chest  will  often  give  relief.  For  the  dry,  racking  cough,  the  symp- 
tom most  complained  of  by  the  patient,  Dover^s  powder  is  the  best  remedy. 
It  is  a  popular  belief  that  quinine,  in  full  doses,  will  check  an  oncoming 
cold  on  the  chest,  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  a  common  custom  when  per- 
sons feel  the  approach  of  a  cold  to  take  a  Turkish  bath,  and  though  the 
tightness  and  oppression  may  be  relieved  by  it,  there  is  in  a  majority  of  the 
-cases  great  risk.  Some  of  the  severest  cases  of  bronchitis  which  I  have 
seen  have  followed  this  initial  Turkish  bath.  No  doubt,  if  the  person 
could  go  to  bed  directly  from  the  bath,  its  action  would  be  beneficial,  but 
there  is  great  risk  of  catching  additional  "  cold  "  in  going  home  from  the 
bath.  Belief  is  obtained  from  the  unpleasant  sense  of  rawness  by  keep- 
ing the  air  of  the  room  saturated  with  moisture,  and  in  this  dry  stage 
the  old-fashioned  mixture  of  the  wines  of  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  with 
liquor  ammonii  acetatis  and  nitrous  ether  is  useful.  If  the  pulse  is  very 
rapid,  tincture  of  aconite  may  be  given,  particularly  in  the  case  of  chil- 
-dren.  For  the  cough,  when  dry  and  irritating,  opium  should  be  freely 
used  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder.  Of  course,  in  the  very  young  and 
the  aged  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  opium,  particularly  if  the 
secretions  are  free;  but  for  the  distressing,  irritative  cough,  which  keeps 
the  patient  awake,  no  remedy  can  take  its  place.  As  the  cough  loosens 
and  the  expectoration  is  more  abundant,  the  patient  becomes  more  com- 
fortable. In  this  stage  it  is  customary  to  ply  him  with  expectorants  of 
various  sorts.  Though  useful  occasionally,  they  should  not  be  given  as  a 
matter  of  routine.  A  mixture  of  squills,  ammonia,  and  senega  is  a  favorite 
one  with  many  practitioners  at  this  stage. 

In  the  acute  bronchitis  of  children,  if  the  amount  of  secretion  is  large 
and  difficult  to  expectorate,  or  if  there  is  dyspnoea  and  the  color  begins 
to  get  dusky,  an  emetic  (a  tablespoonful  of  ipecac  wine)  should  be  given 
at  once  and  repeated  if  necessary. 


II.   CHRONIC    BRONCHITIS. 

Etiology. — This  affection  may  follow  repeated  attacks  of  acute  bron- 
chitis, but  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  chronic  lung  affection?,  heart- 
disease,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  gout,  and  r^nal  disease.  It  is  frequent  in 
the  aged;  the  young  rarely  are  affected.  Climate  and  season  have  an  im- 
portant influence.  It  is  the  wiotQr_fQugh  of  the  old  man,  which  recurs 
with  regularity  as  the  weather  gets  cold  and  changeable. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  bronchial  mucosa  presents  a  great  variety 
of  changes,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  disease  with  which  chronic 
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bronchitis  is  associated.  In  some  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  very 
thin,  so  that  the  longitudinal  bands  of  elastic  tissue  stand  out  prominently. 
The  tubes  are  dilated,  the  muscular  and  glandular  tissues  are  atrophied, 
and  the  epithelium  is  in  great  part  shed. 

In  other  instances  the  mucosa  is  thickened,  granular,  and  infiltrated. 
There  may  be  ulceration,  particularly  of  the  mucous  follicles.  Bronchial 
dilatations  are  not  uncommon  and  emphysema  is  a  constant  accompani- 
ment. 

Symptoms. — In  the  form  met  with  in  old  men,  associated  with  em- 
physema, gout,  or  heart-disease,  the  chief  symptoms  are  as  follows:  Short- 
ness of  breath,  which  miay  not  be  noticeable  except  on  exertion.  The 
patients  "  puff  and  blow  "  on  going  up  hill  or  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  This  is^ 
due  not  so  much  to  the  chronic  bronchitis  itself  as  to  associated  emphysema 
or  even  to  cardiac  weakness.  They  complain  of  no  pain.  The,  cough  is 
variable,  changing  with  the  weather  and  with  the  season.  During  the 
summer  they  may  remain  free,  but  each  succeeding  winter  the  cough  comes 
on  with  severity  and  persists.  There  may  be  only  a  spell  in  the  morning, 
or  the  chief  distress  is  at  night.  The  sputum  in  chronic  bronchitis  is  very 
variable.  In  cases  of  the  so-called  dry  catarrh  there  is  no  expectoration. 
Usually,  however,  it  is  abundant,  muco-purulent,  or  distinctly  purulent  in 
character.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  patient  coughs  up  for  years 
a  thin  fluid  sputum.  There  is  rarely  fever.  The  general  health  may  be 
good  and  the  disease  may  present  no  serious  features  apart  from  the  lia- 
bility to  induce  emphysema  and  bronchiectasy.  In  many  cases  it  is  an 
incurable  affection.  Patients  improve  and  the  cough  disappears  in  the 
summer  time  only  to  return  during  the  winter  months. 

Physical  Signs. — The  chest .  is  usually  jiistended,  the  movements  are 
limited,  and  the  condition  is  often  that  which  we  see  in  emphysema.  The 
percussion  note  is  clear  or  hype^'xesonant.  On  auscultation,  expiration  is 
prolonged  and  wheezy  and  rhonchi  of  various  sorts  are  heard — some  high- 
pitched  and  piping,  others  deep-ioned  and  snoring.  Crepitation  is  com- 
mon at  the  bases. 

Clinical  Varieties. — The  description  just  given  is  of  the  ordinary 
chronic  bronchitis  which  occurs  in  connection  with  emphysema  and  heart- 
disease  and  in  many  elderly  men.  There  are  certain  forms  which  merit 
special  description:  (a)  On  several  occasions  I  have  met  with  a  form  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  particularly  in  women,  which  comes  on  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty  and  may  continue  indefinitely  without  serious  impair- 
ment of  the  health. 

(h)  Bronchorrhcrn . — Exressive  bronchial  secretion  is  met  with  under 
several  conditions.  It  must  not  bo  mistaken  for  the  profuse  expectoration 
of  ])ronchiectasy.  The  secretion  may  be  very  liquid  and  watery — bronchor- 
rhva  serosa,  and  in  extraordinary  amount.  More  commonly,  it  is  purulent 
though  thin,  and  with  greenish  or  yellow-green  masses.  It  may  be  thick 
and  uniform.  This  profuse  ])ronchial  secretion  is  usually  a  manifestation 
of  chronic  bronchitis  and  may  lead  to  dilatation  of  the  tubes  and  ultimately 
to  fetdd  bronchitis.  In  the  young  the  condition  may  persist  for  years  with- 
out impairment  of  health  and  without  apparently  damaging  the  lungs. 
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(c)  J^trid  Bronchiiis. — Fetid  expectoration  is  met  with  in  connection 
with  bronchiectasis,  gangrene^  absce^,  or  with  decomposition  of  secretions 
within  phthisical  cavities  and  in  an  empyema  which  has  perforated  the 
lung.  There  are  instances  in  which,  apart  from  any  of  these  states,  the 
expectoration  has  a  fetid  character.  The  sputa  are  abundant,  usually 
thin,  grayish-white  in  color,  and  they  separate  into  an  upper  fluid  layer 
capped  with  frothy  mucus  and  a  thick  sediment  in  which  may  sometimes 
be  found  dirty  yellow  masses  the  size  of  peas  or  beans — ^the  so-called  Dit- 
trich's  plugs.  The  affection  is  very  rare  apart  from  the  above-mentioned 
conditions.  In  severe  cases  it  leads  to  changes  in  the  bronchial  walls, 
pneumonia,  and  often  to  abscess  or  gangrene.  Metastatic  brain  abscess  has 
followed  putrid  bronchitis  in  a  certain  number  of  cases. 

(d)  Dry  Catarrh. — The  catarrhe  sec  of  Laennec,  a  not  uncommon  form, 
is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  coughing  of  great  intensity,  with  little  or 
no  jixpectoiation.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  elderly  persons  with  emphy- 
sema, and  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  all  varieties  of  bronchitis. 

In  England  the  damp  cold  of  the  unwarmed  houses  is  responsible  in 
great  pail  for  the  prevalence  of  chronic  bronchitis  among  the  aged  and 
weak.  An  equable,  warm  temperature  is  of  the  first  importance  to  all 
persons  prone  to  the  disease. 

Treatment. — By  far  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  treating  the 
recurring  winter  bronchitis  is  change  of  climate.  Removal  to  a  southern 
latitude  may  prevent  the  onset.  Southern  France,  southern  California, 
and  Florida  furnish  winter  climates  in  which  the  subjects  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis live  with  the  greatest  comfort.  All  cases  of  prolonged  bronchial 
irritation  are  benefited  by  change  of  air. 

The  first  endeavor  in  treating  a  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  whether  there  are  constitutional  or  local  affections  with 
which  it  is  associated.  In  many  instances  the  urine  is  found  to  be  highly 
acid,  perhaps  slightly  albuminous,  and  the  arteries  are  stiff.  In  the  form 
associated  with  this  condition,  sometimes  called  gouty  bronchitis,  the  at- 
tacks seem  related  to  the  defective  renal  elimination,  and  to  this  condition 
the  treatment  should  be  first  directed.  In  other  instances  there  are  heart- 
disease  and  emphysema.  In  the  form  occurring  in  old  men  much  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis.  Septuagenarians  should  read  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes's  *  "  De  Senectute  "  with  reference  to  the  care  of  the  health. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  with  prudence  even  in  our  changeable  winter 
weather  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  onset  of  chronic  bronchitis. 
Woollen  undergarments  should  be  used  and  especial  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  spring  months  not  to  change  them  for  lighter  ones  before  the  warm 
weather  is  established. 

Cure  is  seldQ^l  effected  by  medicinal  remedies.  There  are  instances 
in  which  iodide  of  potassium  acts  with  remarkable  benefit,  and  it  should 
always  be  given  a  trial  in  cases  of  paroxysmal  bronchitis  of  obscure  origin. 
For  the  morning  cough,  bicarbonate  of  sodium  (gr.  xv),  chloride  of  sodium 
(gr.  v),  spirits  of  chloroform  (tuv)  in  anise  water  and  taken  with  an  equal 

*  Oyer  the  Tea-cups,  Boston,  1690. 
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amount  of  warm  water  will  be  found  useful  (Fowler).  When  there  is  much 
sense  of  tightness  and  fulness  of  the  chest,  the  portable  Turkish  bath  may 
be  tried.  When  the  secretion  is  excessive  muriate  of  ammonia  and  senega 
are  usefid.  Stimulating  expectorants  are  contraindicated.  When  the  heart 
is  feeble,  the  combination  of  digitalis  and  strychnia  is  very  beneficial.  Tur- 
pentine, the  old-fashioned  remedy  so  warmly  recommended  by  the  Dublin 
physicians,  has  in  many  quarters  fallen  undeservedly  into  disuse.  Prepara- 
tions of  tar,  creasote,  and  terebene  are  sometinaes  useful.  Of  other  balsamic 
remedies,  sandal-wood,  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  copaiba,  balsam 
of  Peru  or  tolu  may  be  used.  Inhalations  of  eucalyptus  and  of  the  spray 
of  ipecacuanha  wine  are  often  ver}'  useful.  If  fetor  be  present,  carboUc 
acid  in  the  form  of  spray  (10  to  20  per  cent  solution)  will  lessen  the  odor, 
or  thymol  (1  to  1,000).  For  urgent  dyspnoea  with  cyanosis,  bleeding  from 
the  arm  gives  most  relief. 


III.    BRONCHIECTASIS. 

Etiology. — ^Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  occurs  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: (1)  As  a  congenital  defect  or  anomaly.  Such  cases  are  extremely 
rare,  commonly  unilateral.  Grawitz  nas  described  the  condition  as  bron- 
chiedasis  universalis.  Welch  has  met  an  instance  in  a  young  girl.  (2)  In 
^i2!inpr^^^^  ^ith  inflammation  nf  thp  hr^nphi.  particularly  when  this  leads 
to  weakness  of  the  walls  with  the  accumulation  of  secretion.  I  have  seen 
an  instance  after  influenza.  Under  this  category  comes  the  dilatation  met 
with  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  empb^c&ema,  the  dilated  bronchi  in  ehxQnic 
phthisis,  in  the  catarrhal  pneumonias-ef-ehiWren,  and  particularly  the  dila- 
tation which  results  from  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-tubes 
or  from  pressure,  as  of  an  aneurism  on  one  bronchus.  (3)  In  extreme 
contraction  of^e  lung  tissue,  whether  due  to  interstitial  pneumonia  or  to 
compression  by  pleural  adhesions,  bronchial  dilatation  is  a  common  though 
not  a  constant  accompaniment. 

Unquestionably  the  weakening  of  the  bronchial  wall  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, probably  the  essential,  factor  in  inducing  bronchiectasy,  since  the  wall 
is  then  not  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  air  in  severe  spells  of  coughing 
and  in  straining.  In  some  instances  the  mere  weight  of  the  accumulated 
secretion  may  be  sufficient  to  distend  the  terminal  tubules,  as  is  seen  in 
conipresvsion  of  a  bronchus  by  aneurism. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Two  chief  forms  are  recognized — ^the  izyUfl- 
drical  and  the  saccular — which  may  exist  together  in  the  same  lung.  The 
condition  may  be  general  or  partial.  Universal  bronchiectasis  is  always 
unilateral.  It  occurs  in  rare  congenital  cases  and  is  occasionally  seen  as  a 
sequence  of  interstitial  pneumonia.  The  entire  bronchial  tree  is  repre- 
sented l)y  a  series  of  sacculi  opening  one  into  the  other.  The  walls  are 
smooth  and  possibly  without  ulceration  or  erosion  except  in  the  dependent 
parts.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  sacculi  is  usually  smooth  and  glisten- 
ing. The  dilatations  may  form  large  cysts  immediately  beneath  the  pleura. 
Intenening  between  the  sacculi  is  a  dense  cirrhotic  lung  tissue.      Th« 
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partial  dilatations — the  saccular  and  cylindrical — are  common  in  chronic 
phthisis,  particularly  at  the  apex,  in  chronic  pleurisy  at  the  base,  and  in 
emphysema.  Here  the  dilatation  is  more  commonly  cylindrical,  some- 
times fusiform.  The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  much  involved  and 
sometimes  there  is  a  narrowing  of  the  lumen.  Occasionally  one  meets 
with  a  single  saccular  bronchiectasy  in  connection  with  chronic  bronchitis 
or  emphysema.  Some  of  these  look  like  simple  cysts,  with  smooth  walls, 
without  fluid  contents.  A  form  of  acute  bronchiectasis  in  children  has 
been  described  by  Sharkey,  Carr,  and  others.  A  good  account  of  it  is  given 
in  Fowler  and  Godlee's  work  on  the  lungs. 

Histologically  the  bronchi  which  are  the  seat,  of  dilatation  show  im- 
portant chaiiges.  Jjpl  the  large,  smooth  dilatations  the  cylindrical  is  re- 
placed by  a  pavement  epithelium.  The  muscular  layer  is  stretched,  atro- 
phied, and  the  fibres  separated;  the  elastic  tissue  is  also  much  stretched 
and  separated.  In  the  large  saccular  bronchiectases  and  in  some  of  the 
cylindrical  forms,  due  to  retained  secretions,  the  lining  membrane  is  ulcer- 
ated. The  contents  of  some  of  the  larger  bronchiectatic  cavities  are  hor- 
ribly ^etid. 

Symptoms. — In  the  limited  dilatations  of  phthisis,  emphysema,  and 
chronic  bronchitis,  the  symptoms  are  in  great  part  those  of  the  original 
disease,  and  the  condition  often  is  not  suspected  during  life. 

In  extensive  saccular  bronchiectasy  the  characters  of  the  cough  and 
expectoration  are  distinctive.  The  patient  will  pass  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  without  any  cough  and  then  in  a  severe  paroxysm  will  bring  up 
a  large  quantity  of  sputum.  Sometimes  change  of  the  position  will  bring 
on  a  violent  attack,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  secretion 
flows  from  the  dilatation  to  a  normal  tube.  The  daU^  spell  of  coughing 
is  usually  in  the  morning.  The  expectoration  is  in  many  instances  very 
characteristic.  It  is  grayish  or  grayish  brown  in  color,  fluid,  purulent, 
with  a  peculiar  acid,  sometimes  fetid,  odor.  Placed  in  a  conical  glass,  it 
separates  into  a  thick  grunnlflr  laypr  hftlow  and  a  thin.mucoid  intervening 
layer  above,  which  is  capped  by  a  brownish  froth.  Microscopically  it 
consists  of  pus-corpuscles,  often  large  crystals  of  fatty  acids,  which  are 
sometimes  in  enormous  numbers  over  the  field  and  arranged  in  bunches. 
Haematoidin  crystals  are  sometimes  present.  Elastic  fibres  are  seldom 
found  except  when  there  is  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  walls.  Tubercle 
bacilli  are  not  present.  In  some  cases  the  expectoration  is  very  fetid 
and  has  all  the  characters  of  that  described  under  fetid  bronchitis.  Num- 
mular expectoration,  such  as  comes  from  phthisical  cavities,  is  not  com- 
mon. Haemorrhage  occurred  in  14  out  of  35  cases  analyzed  by  Fowler. 
Abscess  of  the  brain  has  in  a  few  instances  followed  the  bronchiectasis. 
Rheumatoid  affections  may  develop,  and  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  with 
which  the  pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy  is  commonly  associated. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  possible  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases.  In  the 
extensive  sacculated  forms^  unilateral  and  associated  with  interstitial  pneu- 
monia or  clironic  pleurisy,  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  There  is  contraction  of 
the  side,  which  in  some  instances  is  not  at  all  extreme.  The  cavernous 
ogns  may  be  chiefly  at  the  base  and  may  vary  according  to  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  cavity,  whether  full  or  empty.  There  may  be  t^e  moftt  pt« 
quisite  amphoric  phenomena  and  loud,  remnant  rfllea.  The  condition 
gersists  for  years  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  tolerably  active  life.  The 
patients  frequently  show  signs  of  marked  embarrassment  of  the  pul- 
monary circulation.  There  is  cyanosis  on  exertion,  the  finggrrtips  are 
clubbed,  and  the  nails  incurved.  A  condition  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  bronchiectasy  is  a  limited  pleural  cavity  communicating  with  a 
bronchus. 

Treatment. — Medical  treatment  is  not  satisfactory,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  heal  the  cavity.  I  have  practised  the  injection  of  .JUitig§£ti<Lfluid8 
in  some  instances  ^^ath  benefit.  Intratracheal  injections  have  been  very 
warmly  recommended  of  late.  With  a  suitable  syringe  a  drachm  may  be 
injected  twice  a  day  of  the  following  solution:  Menthol  10  parts,  guaia- 
col  2  parts,  olive  oil  88  parts.  The  ci:ea8ptj_ vapQr^  bjith  may  be  given  in  a 
small  room.  The  patient^s  eyes  must  be  protected  with  well-fitting  goggles, 
and  the  nostrils  stuffed  with  cotton-wool.  A  drachm  of  creasote  is  poured 
upon  water  in  a  saucer  and  vaporized  by  placing  the  saucer  over  a  spirit 
lamp.  At  first  the  vapor  is  very  irritating  and  disagreeable,  but  the  pa- 
tient gets  used  to  it.  The  bath  should  be  taken  at  first  every  other  day 
for  fifteen  minutes,  then  gradually  increased  to  an  hour  daily.  The  treat- 
ment should  be  continued  for  three  months.  I  can  recommend  it  as  a 
most  satisfactory  method  of  treatment.  In  suitable  cases  drainage  of  the 
cavities  may  be  attempted,  particularly  if  the  patient  is  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition. For  the  fetid  secretion  turpentine  may  be  given,  or  terebene,  and 
inhalations  used  of  carbolic  acid  or  thymol. 


IV.    BRONCHIAL  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  is  a  term  which  has  been  applied  to  various  conditions  associ- 
ated with  dyspnoea — ^hence  the  names  cardiac  and  renal  asthma — ^but  its 
use  should  be  limited  to  the  affection  known  as  bronchial  ^r  fip<>««v^»^ 
_&slhina. 

Etiology. — All  writers  agree  that  there  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  of 
bronchial  asthma  a  strong  neurotic  element.  Many  regard  it  as  a  neu- 
rosis in  which,  according  to  one  view,  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  ac- 
cording to  the  other  turgescence  of  the  mucosa,  results  from  disturbed  in- 
nervation, pneumogastric  or  vaso-motor.  Of  the  numerous  theories  the 
following  are  the  most  important: 

(l)That  it  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  a  theory  which 
has  ]»orhaps  the  largest  number  of  adherents.  The  original  experiments 
of  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  upon  which  it  is  largely  based,  have  not,  however, 
been  confirmed  of  late  years. 

(*vM  That  the  attack  is  duo  to  swelling  of  the  bronchial_mugoii§_ BLem- 
brane — tluctionar}'  hy|>eneniia  (Traiibe),  vaso-motor  turgescence  (Weber), 
ditTuse  liy|>era?mie  swelling  (Clark). 

(:>)  That  in  many  cases  it  is  a  s|>eoial  form  of  infl.nTgTnatiftn  nf  th^ 
gnialkr  bronchioles — bronchiolitis  exudativa   (Curschmann).     Other  tIieo> 
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Ties  which  may  be  mentioned  are  that  the  attack  depends  on  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm  or  on  reflex  spasm  of  all  the  inspiratory  muscles. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  so-called  hay  fever  is  an  affection  which  has 
many  resemblances  to  bronchial  asthma,  with  which  the  attacks  may  alter- 
nate. In  the  suddenness  of  onset  and  in  many  of  their  features  these  dis- 
eases have  the  same  origin  and  differ  only  in  site,  as  suggested  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  and  now  generally  acknowledged  by  specialists.  Making 
due  allowance  for  anatomical  differences,  if  the  structural  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  during  an  attack  of  hay  fever  were  to 
occur  also  in  various  parts  of  the  bronchial  mucosa,  their  presence  there 
would  afford  a  complete  and  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts  observed 
during  a  paroxysm  of  bronchial  asthma  (Clark).  With  this  statement  I 
fully  agree,  but  the  observations  of  Curschmann  have  directed  attention 
to  a  feature  in  asthma  which  has  been  neglected;  namely,  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  it  is  associated  with  an  exudation,  such  as  might  be 
supposed  to  come  from  a  turgescent  mucosa  and  which  is  of  a  very  charac- 
teristic and  peculiar  character.  The  hyperaemia  and  swelling  of  the  mu- 
cosa and  the  extremely  viscid,  tenacious  mucus  explain  well  the  hindrance 
to  inspiration  and  expiration  and  also  the  quality  of  the  rales.  An  oedema 
of  the  angio-neurotic  type  has  been  described  in  the  hands  and  arms  in 
asthma  (J.  S.  Billings,  Jr.). 

Some  general  facts  with  reference  to  etiology  may  be  mentioned.  The 
affection  sometimes  runs  in  families,  particularly  those  with  irritable  and 
unstable  nervous  systems.  The  attack  may  be  associated  with  neuralgia 
or,  as  Salter  mentions,  even  alternate  with  epilepsy.  Men  are  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  women.  The  disease  often  begins  in  childhood  and 
sometimes  lasts  until  old  age.  It  may  follow  an  attack  of  whooping-cough. 
One  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities  is  the  bizarre  and  extraordinary  variety 
of  circumstances  which  at  times  induce  a  paroxysm.  Among  these  local 
conditions  climate  or  atmosphere  are  most  important.  A  person  may  be 
free  in  the  city  and  invariably  suffer  from  an  attack  when  he  goes  into  the 
country,  or  into  one  special  part  of  the  country.  Such  cases  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Breathing  the  air  of  a  particular  room  or  a  dusty  at- 
mosphere may  bring  on  an  attack.  Odors,  particularly  of  flowers  and  of 
hay,  or  emanations  from  animals,  as  the  horse,  dog,  or  cat,  may  at  once  cause 
an  outbreak.  Fright  or  violent  emotion  of  any  sort  may  bring  on  a  parox- 
ysm. Uterine  and  ovarian  troubles  were  formerly  thought  to  induce  at- 
tacks and  may  do  so  in  rare  instances.  Diet,  too,  has  an  important  influ- 
ence, and  in  persons  subject  to  the  disease  severe  paroxysms  may  be  induced 
by  overloading  the  stomach,  or  by  taking  certain  articles  of  food.  Chronic 
cases,  in  which  the  attacks  recur  year  after  year,  gradually  become  asso- 
ciated with  emphysema,  and  every  fresh  "  cold  ''  induces  a  paroxysm.  And 
lastly,  many  cases  of  bronchial  asthma  are  associated  with  affections  of  the 
nose,  particularly  with,  hypertrophic  rhinitis  and  nasal  ])olypi.  According 
to  some  specialists  of  large  experience,  all  cases  of  bronchial  asthma  have 
some  affection  of  the  up])er  air-passages,  but  I  am  convinced  from  personal 
observation  that  this  is  erroneous.  Still  ])hysicians  must  acknowledge  the 
debt  which  we  owe  to  Voltoliiii,  Hack,  Daly,  Roe,  and  others  who  have 
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shown  the  close  connection  which  exists  between  affections  of  the  naso- 
pharynx and  many  cases  of  bronchial  asthma. 

Briefly  stated  then,  bronchial  asthma  is  a  neurotic  affection,  character- 
ized by  hyperaemia  and  turgescence  of  the  mucosa  of  the  smaller  bronchial 
tubes  and  a  peculiar  exudate  of  mucin.  The  attacks  may  be  due  to  direct 
irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucosa  or  may  be  induced  reflexly,  by  irritation 
of  the  nasal  mucosa,  and  indirectly,  too,  by  reflex  influences,  from  stomach,, 
intestines,  or  genital  organs. 

Symptoms. — Premonitory  sensations  precede  some  attacks,  such  as 
chilly  feelings,  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  chest,  flatulence,  the  passage  of  a. 
large  quantity  of  urine,  or  great  depression  of  spirits.  Nocturnal  attacks 
are  common.  After  a  few  hours^  sleep,  the  patient  is  aroused  with  a  dis- 
tressing sense  of  want  of  breath  and  a  feeling  of  great  oppression  in  the 
chest.  Soon  the  respiratory  efforts  become  violent,  all  the  accessory  mus- 
cles are  brought  into  play,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  patient  is  in  a  paroxysm 
of  the  most  intense  dyspnoea.  The  face  is  pale,  the  expression  anxious,, 
speech  is  impossible,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  inspiratory  efforts, 
very  little  air  enters  the  lungs.  Expiration  is  prolonged  and  also  wheezy. 
The  number  of  respirations,  however,  is  not  much  increased.  The  asth- 
matic fit  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.  When  severe,  the 
signs  of  defective  aeration  soon  appear,  the  face  becomes  bedewed  with 
sweat,  the  pulse  is  small  and  quick,  the  extremities  get  cold,  and  just  afr 
the  patient  seems  to  be  at  his  worst,  the  breathing  begins  to  get  easier,  and 
often  with  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  relief  is  obtained  and  he  sinks  ex- 
hausted to  sleep.  The  relief  may  be  but  temporary  and  a  second  attack 
may  soon  come  on.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  even  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  asthmatic  fits  the  respiration  is  somewhat  embarrassed.  The- 
cough  is  at  first  very  tight  and  dry  and  the  expectoration  is  tenacious.  Em- 
physema of  the  neck  may  occur  during  the  violent  coughing  spells. 

The  physical  signs  during  an  attack  are  very  characteristic.  On  in- 
spection the  thorax  looks  enlarged,  barrel-shaped,  and  is  fixed,  the  amount 
of  expansion  being  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  in- 
spiratory movements.  The  diaphragm  is  lowered  and  moves  but  slightly. 
Inspiration  is  short  and  quick,  expiration  prolonged.  Percussion  may  not 
reveal  any  special  difference,  but  there  is  sometimes  marked  hyperreso- 
nance,  particularly  in  cases  which  have  had  repeated  attacks. 

On  auscultation,  with  inspiration  and  expiration,  there  are  innumer- 
able sibilant  and  sonorous  rales  of  all  varieties,  piping  and  high-pitched,, 
low-pitched  and  grave.    Later  in  the  attack  there  are  moist  rales. 

The  sputum  in  bronchial  asthma  is  quite  distinctive,  unlike  that  which 
occurs  in  any  other  affection.  Early  in  the  attack  it  is  brought  up  with 
great  difficulty  and  is  in  the  form  of  rounded  gelatinous  masses,  the  so- 
called  *'  perks  "  of  Laennec.  Thoufrh  ball-like,  they  can  be  unfolded  and 
really  represent  moulds  in  mucus  of  the  smaller  tubes.  The  entire  expec- 
toration may  be  made  up  of  these  somewhat  translucent-looking  pelleta,. 
floating  in  a  small  quantity  of  thin  mucus.  Some  of  them  are  opaque. 
Often  with  a  naked  eye  a  twisted  spiral  character  can  be  seen,  particularly 
if  the  sputum  is  spread  on  a  glass  with  a  black  background.     Microscopic- 
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ally,  many  of  these  pellets  have  a  spiral  structure,  which  renders  them 
among  the  most  remarkable  bodies  met  with  in  sputum.  It  is  not  a  little 
curious  that  they  should  have  been  practically  overlooked  until  described  a 
few  years  ago  by  Curschmann.  Under  the  microscope  the  spirals  are  of 
two  forms.  In  one  there  is  simply  a  twisted,  spirally  arranged  mucin,  in 
which  are  entangled  leucocytes,  the  majority  of  which  are  eosinophiles. 
The  twist  may  be  loose  or  tight.  The  second  form  is  much  more  peculiar. 
In  the  centre  of  a  tightly  coiled  skein  of  mucin  fibrils  with  a  few  scattered 
cells  is  a  filament  of  extraordinary  clearness  and  translucency,  probably 
composed  of  transformed  mucin.  As  Curschmann  suggests,  these  spirals 
are  doubtless  formed  in  the  finer  bronchioles  and  constitute  the  product 
of  an  acute  bronchiolitis.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  their  spiral  nature.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  observations  upon  the  course  of  the  currents  produced 
by  the  ciliated  epithelium  in  the  bronchi,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  their 
action  may  be  rotatory,  in  which  case,  particularly  when  combined  with 
spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  the  mucus 
formed  in  the  tube  might  be  compelled  to  assume  a  spiral  form.  Within 
two  or  three  days  the  sputum  changes  entirely  in  character;  it  becomes 
muco-purulent  and  Curschmann^s  spirals  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  They 
occur  in  all  instances  of  true  bronchial  asthma  in  the  early  period  of  the 
attack.  I  have  never  seen  the  true  spirals  either  in  bronchitis  or  pneu- 
monia. There  are,  in  addition,  in  many  cases,  the  pointed,  octahedral  crys- 
tals described  by  Leyden  and  sometimes  called  asthma  crystals.  They  are 
identical  with  the  crystals  found  in  the  semen  and  in  the  blood  in  leu- 
kaemia. At  one  time  they  were  supposed,  by  their  irritating  character,  to 
induce  the  paroxysms.  Eosinophiles  in  the  blood  are  enormously  increased 
in  asthma — to  25  or  35  per  cent  of  the  leucocytes,  or  even  to  53.6  per  cent 
in  one  case  (J.  S.  Billings,  Jr.). 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  variable.  In  severe  attacks  the  par- 
oxysms recur  for  three  or  four  nights  or  even  more,  and  in  the  intervals 
and  during  the  day  there  may  be  wheezing  and  cough.  Early  in  the  disease 
the  patient  may  be  free  in  the  morning,  without  cough  or  much  distress, 
and  the  attacks  may  appear  at  first  to  be  of  a  purely  nervous  character.  In 
the  long-standing  cases  emphysema  almost  invariably  develops,  and  while 
the  pure  asthmatic  fits  diminish  in  frequency  the  chronic  bronchitis  and 
shortness  of  breath  become  aggravated. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  true  asthma.  Death 
during  the  attack  is  unknown.  In  long-standing  cases  the  lesions  are  those 
of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 

Treatment. — The  asthmatic  attack  usually  demands  immediate  and 
prompt  treatment,  and  remedies  should  be  administered  which  experience 
has  shown  are  capable  of  relieving  the  condition  of  the  bronchial  mucosa. 
A  few  whiffs  of  chloroform  will  produce  prompt  though  temporary  relaxa- 
tion. In  a  child  with  very  severe  attacks,  resisting  all  the  usual  remedies, 
the  treatment  by  chloroform  gave  immediate  and  finally  permanent  relief. 
Hypodermic  injections  of  pilocarpin  (gr.  i)  will  sometimes  relax  the  mu- 
cosa in  the  profuse  sweating.  Perles  of  nitrite  of  amyl  may  be  broken 
on  the  handkerchief  or  from  two  to  five  drops  of  the  solution  may  be  placed 
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upon  cotton-wool  and  inhaled.  Strong  stimulants  given  hot  or  a  dose  of 
spirits  of  chloroform  in  hot  whisky  will  sometimes  induce  relaxation.  More 
permanent  relief  is  given  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  or  of 
morphia  and  cocaine  combined.  In  obstinate  and  repeatedly  recurring 
attacks  this  has  proved  a  very  satisfactory  plan.  The  sedative  antispas- 
modics, such  as  belladonna,  henbane,  stramonium,  and  lobelia,  may  be 
given  in  solution  or  used  in  the  form  of  cigarettes.  Nearly  all  the  popular 
remedies  either  in  this  form  or  in  pastilles  contain  some  plant  of  the  order 
solanacecB,  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash.  Excellent  cigarettes  are  now 
manufactured  and  asthmatics  try  various  sorts,  since  one  form  benefits  one 
patient,  another  form  another  patient.  Nitre  paper  made  with  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  is  very  serviceable.  Filling  the  room  with  the 
fumes  of  this  paper  prior  to  retiring  will  sometimes  ward  oflf  a  nocturnal 
attack.  I  have  known  several  patients  to  whom  tobacco  smoke  inhaled  was 
quite  as  potent  as  the  prepared  cigarettes. 

The  use  of  compressed  air  in  the  pneumatic  cabinet  is  very  beneficial; 
oxygen  inhalations  may  also  be  tried.  In  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
the  attacks  there  is  no  remedy  so  useful  as  iodide  of  potassium,  which  some- 
times acts  like  a  specific.  From  10  to  20  grains  three  times  a  day  is  usu- 
ally sufficient. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diet  of  asthmatic  patients. 
A  rule  which  experience  generally  compels  them  to  make  is  to  take  the 
heavy  meals  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  not  retire  to  bed  before  gas- 
tric digestion  is  completed.  As  the  attacks  are  often  induced  by  flatu- 
lency, the  carbohydrates  should  be  restricted.  Coflfee  is  a  more  suitable 
drink  than  tea.  In  respect  to  climate  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules 
for  asthmatics.  The  patients  are  often  much  better  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country.  The  high  and  dry  altitudes  are  certainly  more  beneficial  than 
the  sea-shore;  but  in  protracted  cases,  with  emphysema  as  a  secondary  com- 
plication, the  rarefied  air  of  high  altitudes  is  not  advantageous.  In  young 
persons  I  have  known  a  residence  for  six  months  in  Florida  or  southern 
California  to  be  followed  by  prolonged  freedom  from  attacks. 


V.    FIBRINOUS    BRONCHITIS. 

Deflnition.— ^iL&cute  or  chronic  affection^  characterized  by  the  for- 
mation  in  certain  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  fibrinous  casts,  whidLAIfi-fii- 
pelled  in  paroxysms  of  dyspna^a  and  cough. 

In  several  diseases  fibrinous  moulds  of  the  bronchi  are  formed,  as  in 
diphtheria  (with  extension  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi),  in  pneumonia, 
and  occasionally  in  phthisis — conditions  which,  however,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  true  fibrinous  bronchitis.  These  casts  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  ])lood-casts  which  occur  occasionally  in  haemoptysis. 

Clinical  Description. — Bettnmn,  in  reporting  a  case  which  occurred 
in  Prof.  Whitridge  Williams's  obstetrical  clinic  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Ho^ 
pital,  has  analyziKl  all  the  cases  from  the  literature  since  1869,  grouping 
them  into  different  classes.    The  first  and  most  important  is  fhronje  tifi- 
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o^athic  fibrinous  bronchitis.  It  is  a  rare  aflfection.  I  have  met  with  only 
3  cases!  Of  27  cases^  15  were  in  males.  It  is  most  common  at  the  middle 
period  of  life.  The  attacks  may  occur  at  definite  intervals  for  months  or 
years.  The  form  and  size  of  the  casts  may  be  identical  at  each  attack  as 
though  each  time  precisely  the  same  bronchial  area  was  involved.  The 
expectoration  of  the  casts  is  associated  with  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  and 
coughing,  which  occur  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  Fever  and  haemop- 
tysis may  be  present  during  the  attack.  Physical  si^s  usually  indicate 
the  portion  o£jth£.lung.j9LSected,  as  there  are  suppressed  breath  sounds  and 
numerous  r&les  on  coughing.  A  very_ dry  .raje,  called  the  "bruit  de  dra- 
peau^"  has  been  described,  caused  by  the  vibration  of  a  loosened  portion 
of  the  cast. 

In  five  cases  there  were  skin  lesions.  Tuberculosis  is  sometimes  pres- 
ent. Death  occurred  in  only  one  case  of  the  series.  The  casts  are  usually 
roll ed.u|i  and  jnixed  with  mucus  and  blood.  When  unrolled  they  are  large 
white  branching  structures.  The  main  stem  may  be  as  thick  as  the  little 
finger.  From  the  consistency  and  appearance  they  have  been  described 
as  fibrinous,  but  they  consist  mainly  of  mucin.  On  cross-section  they  show 
a  concentrically  stratified  structure,  with  leucocytes  and  alveolar  epithe- 
lium. Leyden's  crystals  and  Curschmann's  spirals  are  sometimes  found, 
and  in  Bettman's  case  there  were  protozoan-like  bodies. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  acute  form,  of  which  Bettman  has  col- 
lected 15  cases.  It  comes  on  n^ost  frequently  during  some  fever,  as  typhoid, 
pneumonia,  or  the  eruptive  fevers.  After  a  preliminary  bronchitis  the 
dyspnoea  increases,  and  then  the  oasts  ar^  coughe3"up.  ChUls  and  fever 
haveT)een  present.  Four  of  the  15  cases  proved  fatal,  and  the  casts  were 
found  in  situ.  It  is  much  more  serious  than  the  chronic  form.  There  may 
be  casts  expectorated  which  have  not  the  arborescent  structure  of  the  true 
fibrinous  moulds,  but  which  come  from  a  single  tube  or  its  bifurcation. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  small  and  "  tail  off "  into  true  Curschmann's 
spirals.  I  had  two  interesting  cases  of  this  sort  during  the  session  of 
1900-'01,  both  in  connection  with  chronic  bronchitis.  Fibrinous  casts 
are  expectorated  in  connection  with. chronic  heart  disease  (10  cases)  and  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  (14  cases),  in  the  latter  disease  usually  late  in  the 
course  and  of  unfavorably  Dmeii.  In  the  albuminous  expectoration  follow- 
ing tapping  of  "a  pleural  exudate  fibrinous  casts  have  been  coughed  up. 

In  haemoptysis  blood-casts  may  be  expectorated,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  casts  of  true  fibrinous  bronchitis  which  may  be 
coughed  up  in  an  attack  of  haemoptysis. 

In  pneumonia  small  fibrinous  plugs  are  not  uncommon  in  the  sputa, 
and  in  a  few  rare  instances  quite  large  moulds  of  the  tubes  may  be 
coughed  up. 

The  mycelium  of  the  aspergillus  fumigatus  may  form  membranous  casts 
in  the  bronchi.  T  reported  an  instance  of  the  kind  in  which  a  small  partial 
mould  of  this  kind  was  expectorated,  and  there  is*  on  record  a  case  in  which 
for  long  periods  membranes  composed  of  this  fungus  were  coughed  up  in 
attacks  of  dyspnopa. 

The  />aY^o/(?^y..of.  thC-di5i?a&€.J8  obscure.  The  membrane  is  identical 
with  that  to  which  the  term  croupous  is  applied,  and  the  obscurity  relates 
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not  so  much  to  the  mechanism  of  the  production,  which  is  probably  the 
same  as  in  other  mucous  surfaces,  as  to  the  curious  limitation  of  the  affec- 
tion to  certain  bronchial  territories  and  in  the  chronic  form  the  remark- 
able recurrence  at  stated  or  irregular  intervals  throughout  a  period  of  many 
years. 

In  the  fatal  cases  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  may  be  found  in- 
jected or  pale.  In  Biermer's  case  the  epithelial  lining  Was  intact  beneath 
the  cast,  but  in  that  of  Kretschy  the  bronchi  were  denuded  of  their  epi- 
thelium. Emphysema  is  almost  invariably  present.  Evidences  of  recent 
or  antecedent  pleurisy  are  sometimes  found.  Model,  in  an  article  published 
from  Baumler^s  clinic,  states  that  tuberculosis  was  present  in  10  out  of 
21  autopsies. 

In  the  acute  cases  the  treatment  should  be  that  of  ordinary  acute  bron- 
chitis. We  know  of  "notliing  which  can  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  at- 
tacks in  the  chronic  form.  In  the  uncomplicated  cases  there  is  rarely  any 
danger  during  the  paroxysm,  even  though  the  symptoms  may  be  most  dis- 
tressing and  the  dyspnoea  and  cough  very  severe.  Inhalations  of  ether, 
steam,  or  atomized  lime-water  aid  in  the  separation  of  the  membranes. 
Waldenberg  employed  the  last  remedy  with  success  in  one  case.  Ewart 
recommends  intratracheal  injections  of  olive  oil.  Pilocarpine  might  be 
useful,  as  in  some  instances  it  increases  the  bronchial  secretion.  The  em- 
ployment of  emetics  may  be  necessary,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  effective 
in  promoting  the  removal  of  the  casts. 


IV.  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

I.    CIRCULATORY   DISTURBANCES    IN   THE   LUNGS. 

Congestion. — There  are  tiyo  forms  of  copgeation  of  the  lungs — active  and 
passive. 

(1)  Active  Congestion  of  the  Lungs. — Much  doubt  and  confusion  still 
exist  on  this  subject.  French  \iTiters,  following  Woillez,  regard  it  as  an 
independent  primary  affection  (nialadie  de  Woillez),  and  in  their  diction- 
aries and  text-books  allot  much  space  to  it.  English  and  American  au- 
thors more  correctly  regard  it  as  a  symptomatic  affection.  Active  fluxion 
to  the  lungs  occurs  with  increased  action  of  the  heart,  and  when  very  hot 
air  or  irritating  substances  are  inhaled.  In  diseases  which  interfere  locally 
with  the  circulation  the  capillaries  in  the  adjacent  unaffected  portions  may 
be  greatly  distended.  The  importance,  however,  of  this  collateral  fluxion, 
as  it  is  called,  is  probably  exaggerated.  In  a  whole  series  of  pulmonary  affec- 
tions there  is  this  associated  congestion — in  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  pleu- 
risy, and  tuberculosis. 

The  sjTiiptoms  of  active  congestion  of  the  lungs,  are  by.jifi_jneana-iiefir 
nite.  The  description  given  by  Woillez  and  by  other  French  writers  is  of 
an  affection  which  is  difficult  to  recognize  from  anomalous  or  larval  forma 
of  pneumonia.  The  chief  symptoms  described  are  initial  chill,  pain  in  the 
side,  dyspnoea,  moderate  cough,  and  temperature  from  101**  to  IQ^.  The 
physical  signs  are  defective  resonance,  feeble  breathing,  sometimes  bronchial 
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in  character,  and  fine  rales.  A  majority  of  clinical  physicians  would  un- 
doubtedly class  such  cases  under  inflammation  of  the  lung.  In  many  epi- 
demics the  abnormal  and  larval  forms  are  specially  prevalent.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  condition  to  which  Porcher,  of  Charleston,  called  attention  a  short 
time  ago  as  a  "  hitherto  undescribed  affection  of  the  lungs." 

The  occurrence  of  an  intense  and  rapidly  fatal  congestion  of  the  lung, 
following  extreme  heat  or  cold  or  sometimes  violent  exertion,  is  recognized 
by  some  authors.  Eenforth,  the  oarsman,  is  said  to  have  died  from  this 
cause  during  the  race  at  Halifax.  Leuf  has  described  cases  in  which,  in 
association  with  drunkenness,  exposure,  and  cold,  death  occurred  suddenly, 
or  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  only  lesion  found  being  an  extreme,  almost 
hsemorrhagic,  congestion  of  the  lungs.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in 
these  cases  death  really  occurs  from  pulmonary  congestion  in  the  absence 
of  specific  statements  with  reference  to  the  coronary  arteries.  Several 
times  in  sudden  death  from  disease  of  these  vessels  I  have  seen  great  en- 
gorgement of  the  lungs  though  not  the  extreme  grade  mentioned  by  Leuf. 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  cases  such  as  he  describes. 

(2)  Passive  Congestion, — Two  forms  of  this  may  be  recognized,  the  me- 
chanical and  the  hypostatic. 

(a)  Mechanical  congestion  occurs  whenever  there  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
return  of^he-Wood-to  the  h«art.  It  is  a  common  event  in  many  affections 
ofJhfi^Jeft^heart.  The  lu^ga^e. voluminous,  russet  brown  in  color,  cut- 
ting and  tearing  with  great  resistance."  "OiT^section  they  show  at  first  a 
brownish-red  tinge,  and  then  the  cut  surface,  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes 
rapidly  of  a  vivid  red  color  from  oxidation  of  the  abundant  haemoglobin. 
This  is  the  condition  known  as  brown  induration  of  the  lung.  Histologic- 
ally it  is  characterized  by  (a)  CTeat  distention  of  the  alveolar  capillaries] 
(P)  increa§£-  in  the  ,gonnective-t5aiie_'  elements  of  the  lung;  (y)  the  pres- 
ence^ J5_tliaAlY£Qkr.wallsjaijBiany_  cells  containing  altered  blood-pigment; 
(8)  in  the  alveoli  numerous_epithelial  cells  containing  blood-pigment  in  all 
stagesof  alteration,  which  are  also  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  sputum. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  this  mechanical  hyperaemia  of  the  lung 
results  from  pressure  by  tumors.  So  long  as  compensation  is  maintained 
the  mechanical  congestion  of  the  lung  in  heart-disease  does  not  produce  any 
symptoms,  but  with  enfeebled  heart  action  the  engorgement  becomes  marked 
and  there  are  dyspnoea,  cough,  and  expectoration,  with  the  characteristic 
alveolar  cells. 

(h)  Hypostatic  congestion.  In  fevers  and  adynamic  states  generally,  it 
is  very  common  to  find  the  bases  of  the  lungs  deeply  congested,  a  condition 
induced  partly  by  the  effect  of  gravity,  the  patient  lying  recumbent  in  one 
posture  for  a  long  time,  but  ghiefiy  by  weakened  heart  action.  That  it  is 
not  an  effect  of  gravity  alone  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  healthy  person 
may  remain  in  bed  an  indefinite  time  without  its  occurrence.  The  term 
hypostatic  congestion  is  applied  to  it.  The  posterior  parts  of  the  lung  are 
dark  in  color  and  engorged  with  blood  and  serum;  in  some  instances  to 
«uch  a  degree  that  the  alveoli  no  longer  contain  air  and  portions  of  the  lung 
«ink  in  water.  The  term  s^hnizalian  and  hypostatic  pneumonia  have  been 
^yen  to  these  advanced  ^jades.     It  is  a  common  affection  in  protracted 
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caHi'H  of  t^Uoid  fcver  and  in  iQng^bilitating  illneafiea.  In  ascites,  met^r- 
iHni,  uncTubdoiuinal  .tumors  the  bases  of  the  lungs  may  be  compressed  and 
eong(?8ted.  in  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  the  form  of  passive  con- 
gestion met  with  in  injury  to,  and  organic  disease  of,  the  brain.  In  cere- 
bral apoplexy  the  bases  of  the  lungs  are  deeply  engorged,  not  quite  airless, 
but  heavy,  and  on  section  drip  with  blood  and  serum.  I  have  twice  seen 
this  condition  in  an  extreme  grade  throughout  the  lungs  in  death  from  mor- 
phia ])oi8oning.  In  some  instances  the  lung  tissue  has  a  blackish,  gelati- 
nous, infiltrated  appearance,  almost  like  diffuse  pulmonary  apoplexy.  Occa- 
sionally this  congestion  is  most  marked  in,  and  even  confined  to,  the 
luMuiplegic  side.  In  prolonged  coma  the  hypostatic  congestion  may  be 
associated  with  patches  of  consolidation,  due  to  the  aspiration  of  portions 
of  food  into  the  air-passages. 

The  symptoms  of  hypostatic  congestion  are  not  at  all  characteristic, 
and  the  condition  has  to  be  sought  for  by  careful  examination  of  the  bases 
of  the  lungs,  when  slight  dulness,  feeble,  sometimes  blowing,  breathing  and 
liquid  rales  can  be  detected. 

The  treatment  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  usually  that  of  the  condi- 
tion with  which  it  is  associated.  In  the  intense  ppimoTiory  enf^f^llggipj^fj 
wlncli  may  jmssibly  iK^nir  primarily,  and  which  is  met  with  in  heart-disease 
and  emphysema,  free  bUH.Hiing  should  be  practised.  From  20  to  30  ounces 
of  blinHl  should  W  taken  from  the  arm,  and  if  the  blood  does  not  flow 
frtvlv  and  tlie  i\nidition  of  the  patient  is  desperate,  aspiration  of  the  right 
auricle  may  W  performed. 

(Edema, — In  all  forms  of  intense  congestion  of  the  lungs  there  is  a 
transudation  of  serum  fnnn  the  engorged  capillaries  chiefly  into  the  air- 
ivlls,  but  also  into  the  alveidar  walls.  Not  only  is  it  very  frequent  in  coa- 
g\stion»  but  also  with  inflammation,  with  new  growths,  infarcts,  and  taber- 
eles.  When  limitixl  to  the  neighborhixxi  of  an  affected  part,  the  name 
i\>llatoral  uHlema  is  sometinu*s  applied  to  it.  General  cpdema  occurs  under 
iviuiitions  viry  similar  to  thi^se  met  with  in  congestion.  It  is  very  oftoi, 
no  doubt,  a  tornunal  evtnt,  invurring  with  the  death  agony.  It  is  seen  in 
tvpival  form  in  the  cachexias,  in  death  frviui  amemia.  also  in  chnmic  Bri^r  t 
d;s^\^M\  di^^^i^*  of  the  ln^art,  and  i.ier\:bral  affections, 

Tlie  axlematous  luu$:  is  heavy,  Kn^ks  watery,  pits  on  pressure,  and  from 
the  vut  surfavv  a  larviix^  quantity  vn*  ole^r  and,  in  cases  of  congestion,  bfcwdr 
s^Tuiti  tU^ws  trwiy;  the  ris5>i:t^  may  even  have  a  gelatinous,  infiltrated  ap- 
|ViArH!K\\  The  vvr.vlitior.  :s  much  more  vvnimon  at  the  bases,  bm  it  bkit 
e\*>t  :hrv^^:5:hou:  :he  rv.::r>:  /.:r.^.  Tht  i^thologr  of  pulmonanr  oedeca  » 
no:  A!\*a>s  oUur.  Fw  ^  :sio:or>  u>  ijilly  vrevail  in  extreme  cases — incnaaswiJ 
ttusv^r.  \*::*..r.  :h«^  v;:>.v  r.jiry  >T>:r—  md  a  diluied  bl'»i  plassxa.  Tbe 
'.r,--.,<v;x:  :.r>..r.  sl;r-:  :>  ::  :  i:ii':'.-  :  ^rxiuvini:  ::.  The  eiperia&eas 
.*!  ^^  .\  ■'  <»;v:v.  :.^  :r..v.:,«:f  z'r.r.  zr.z  T<s»fr.::il  ric::?  lits  in  ;&  d:5pn>pect>xfc- 
*:.  '.^ .  iV-';^J5i  /:  :!v  '-:::  T-7.:7./.r.  ?--  :li.i:  :hr  *::»I  icv^iiiELXiLites  in  tile 
*v',:  .-'V    \<-  <  v.r.vl  :rir.>u'i:.  r     •:•  v/^.  i  virir  irh.::h  sa :isf i<ct .:rilT  isx- 

tjtv:;5^'  i>.aL-v.   c\:s::"f.  ii:»-i  xrv   r^-t  ::  :>.-t  rriziAry  ^iseiLse.  wb«itt  car- 
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diac,  renal,  or  general.  There  are  usually  increasing  dyspnoea  and  cough, 
and  on  examination  there  may  be  defective  resonance  and  large  liquid  rales 
at  the  bases.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  oedema  comes  on  with  great 
suddenness,  and  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  it  may  prove  rapidly  fatal. 

In  the  cases  of  so-called  inflammatory  oedema  fever  is  always  present,, 
and  there  are  often  signs,  more  or  less  marked,  of  pneumonia. 

The  treatment  of  oedema  of  the  lung  is  practically  that  of  the  condi- 
tions with  which  it  is  associated.  In  the  acute  cases  active  catharsis,  and,, 
if  there  is  cyanosis,  free  venesection  should  be  resorted  to. 

Pulmonary  Hsmorrliage. — This  occurs  in  two  forms — broncho-puU 
monary  hcemorrhage,  sometimes  called  bronchorrharia,  in  which  the  blood 
is  poured  out  into  the  bronchi  and  is  expectorated^  and  KilV[!:2!}:9:'''']l_^l]!Pr 
pkxji_0T  jgneumorrhagia,  in  which  the  haemorrhage  takes  place  into  the 
air-cells  and  the  lung  tissue. 

1.  Broncho-pulmonary  Hcemorrhage;  Hcem^optysis. — Spitting  of  blood, 
to  which  the  term  haemoptysis  should  be  restricted,  results  from  a  variety 
of  conditions,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most  important:  (a)  In 
young  healthy  persons  haemoptysis  may  j|ccur  without  warning,  and  after 
continuing  for  aTKwHlays  disappeaf  and  leave  no  ill  traces.  There  may 
be  at  the  time  of  the  attack  no  physical  signs  indicating  pulmonary  diaeas^. 
In  such  cases  good  health  may  be  preserved  for  years  and  no  further 
trouble  occur.  These  cases  are  not  very  uncommon.  In  Ware's  impor- 
tant contribution  to  this  subject,*  of  386  cases  of  haemoptysis  noted  in 
private  practice  62  recovered  and  pulmonary  disease  did  not  subsequently 
develop  in  them.  I  know  three  professional  men  who  had  haemoptysis  as 
students,  and  who  now,  at  periods  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  subse- 
quently, remain  in  perfect  health,  (h)  Haemoptysis  in  pulmonary^tubercu- 
losis,  which  is  considered  in  pages  302-304.  (c)  Tn^coniTection  wTtTi  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  lung,  as  pneumonia  (in  the  initial  stage)  and  cancer,, 
occasionally  in  gangrene,  abscess,  and  bronchiectasis,  haemoptysis  occurs. 
(d)  Haemoptysis  is  met  with  in  many  heart  .affections,_paxtic\jlarJy  jnitral 
lesions.  It  may  be  profuse  and  recur  at  intervals  for  years,  (e)  In  ulcera- 
tive_affectiQjBS  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi.  Sometimes  the  liaeihor- 
rhage  is  profuse  and  rapidly  fatal,  as  when  an  ulcer  erodes  a  large  branch 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  an  accident  which  I  have  known  to  happen  in 
a  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  (f)  Aneurism  is  an  occa- 
sionaLcau€^-of-h»moptysis.  It  may  be  sudden  and  ra])idiy  fatal' when  the 
sac  bursts  into  the  air-passages.  Slight  bleeding  may  continue  for  weeks  or 
even  longer,  due  to  pressure  on  the  mucous  membrane  or  erosion  of  the  lung; 
or  in  some  cases  the  sac  "  weeps  "  through  the  exposed  laminae  of  fibrin. 
(o)  VicadQus  liaemorrhage,  which  occurs  in  rare  instances  in  cases  of  inter- 
rupted menstruation.  The  instances  are  well  authenticated.  Flint  men- 
tions a  case  which  he  had  had  under  observation  for  four  years,  and  Hip- 
pocrates refers  to  it  in  the  aphorism,  "  Haemoptysis  in  a  woman  is  removed 
by  an  eruption  of  tlie  menses.^'  Periodical  haemoptysis  has  also  been  met 
with  after  the  removal  of  both  ovaries.     Even  fatal  haemorrhage  has  oc- 

♦  On  Iliemoptysis  as  a  Symptom,  by  John  Ware,  M.D. 
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curred  from  the  lung  during  menstruation  when  no  lesion  was  found  to 
acount  for  it.  (h)  There  is  a  form  of  recurring  h5PTnopty«w  iTT^wrthritin 
subjects  to  which  Sir  Andrew  Clark  has  called  special  attention  and  which 
also  is  described  by  French  writers.  The  cases  occur  in  persons  over  fifty 
years  of  age  who  usually  present  signs  of  the  arthritic  diathesis.  It  rarely 
leads  to  fatal  issue  and  subsides  without  inducing  pulmonary  changes,  (t) 
Haemoptysis  recurs  sometimes  in  mftlignnTif  ipvpra  ar\t\  \xy  pufpi^ra  ^g>m9r. 
rhagica.  Lastly,  there  is  endemic  haemoptysis,  due  to  the  Distomum  wester- 
manni  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  an  affection  which  is  confined  to  parts  of 
China  and  Japan. 

Symptoms. — Haemoptysis  sets  in  as  a  rule  guddenly.  Often  with- 
out_  warning  the  patient  experiences  a  warm,  saltish  taste  as  the  mouth 
fills  with  blood.  Coughing"  is  usually  inducedT  There  may  be  only  an 
ounce  or  so  brought  up  before  the  haemorrhage  stops,  or  the  bleeding  may 
continue  for  days,  the  patient  bringing  up  small  quantities.  In  other  in- 
stances, particularly  when  a  large  vessel  is  eroded  or  an  aneurism  bursts, 
the  amount  is  large,  and  the  patient  after  a  few  attempts  at  coughing  shows 
signs  of  suffocation  and  death  is  produced  by  inundation  of  the  bronchial 
system.  Fatal  haemorrhage  may  even  occur  into  a  large  cavity  in  a  patient 
debilitated  by  phthisis  without  the  production  of  haemoptysis.  I  dissected 
a  case  of  this  kind  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  The  blood  from  the  lungs 
generally  has  characters  which  render  it  readily  distinguishable  from  the 
blood  which  is  vomited.  It  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  frothy,  and  mixed  with 
mucus,  and  when  coagulation  occurs  air-bubbles  are  present  in  the  clot. 
Blood-moulds  of  the  smaller  bronchi  are  sometimes  seen.  Patients  can 
usually  tell  whether  the  blood  has  been  brought  up  by  coughing  or  by 
vomiting,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  history  gives  important  indica- 
tions. In  paroxysmal  haemoptysis  connected  with  menstrual  disturbances 
the  practitioner  should  see  that  the  blood  is  actually  coughed  up,  since  de- 
ception may  be  practised.  The  spurious  haemoptysis  of  hysteria  is  consid- 
ered with  that  disease.  Naturally,  the  patient  is  at  first  alarmed  at  the 
occurrence  of  bleeding,  but,  unless  very  profuse,  as  when  due  to  rupture 
of  an  aortic  aneurism  in  a  pulmonary  cavity,  the  danger  is  rarely  immedi- 
ate. The  attacks,  however,  are  apt  to  recur  for  a  few  days  and  the  sputa 
may  remain  blood-tinged  for  a  longer  period.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  haemorrhage  ceases  spontaneously.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  some  of  the  blood  may  be  swallowed  and  produce  vomiting,  and, 
after  a  day  or  two,  the  stools  may  be  dark  in  color.  It  is  not  well  during 
an  attack  of  haemoptysis  to  examine  the  chest.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  haemorrhage  exercised  a  prejudicial  effect  and  excited  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case. 

(2)  Pulmonary  Apoplexy:  HcBmorrhagic  InfarcL — In  this  condition 
the  blood  is  effused  into  the  air-cells  and  interstitial  tissue.  It  is  rarely 
indeed  diffuse,  the  parenchyma  being  broken,  as  is  the  brain  tissue  in 
cerebral  apoplexy.  Sometimes,  in  disease  of  the  brain,  in  septic  condi- 
tions, and  in  the  malignant  forms  of  fevers,  the  lung  tissue  is  uniformly 
infiltrated  with  blood  and  has,  on  section,  a  black,  gelatinous  appearance. 

As  a  rule,  the  haemorrhage  is  limited  and  results  from  the  blocking  of 
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a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  either  by  a  thrombus  or  an  embolus. 
The  condition  is  most  common  in  chronic  heart-disease.  Although  the 
pulmonary  arteries  are  terminal  ones,  blocking  is  not  always  followed  by 
infarction;  partly  because  the  wide  capillaries  furnish  sufficient  anasto- 
mosis, and  partly  because  the  bronchial  vessels  may  keep  up  the  circula- 
tion. The  infarctions  are  chiefly  at  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  usually 
wedge-shaped,  with  the  base  of  the  wedge  toward  the  surface.  When  re- 
cent, they  are  dark  in  color,  hard  and  firm,  and  look  on  section  like  an 
ordinary  blood-clot.  Gradual  changes  go  on,  and  the  color  becomes  a 
reddish  brown.  The  pleura  over  an  infarct  is  usually  inflamed.  A  mi- 
croscopical section  shows  the  air-cells  to  be  distended  with  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, which  may  also  be  in  the  alveolar  walls.  The  infarcts  are  usually 
multiple  and  vary  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  an  orange.  Very  large  ones 
may  involve  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe.  In  the  artery  passing  to  the 
affected  territory  a  thrombus  or  an  embolus  is  found.  The  globular 
thrombi,  formed  in  the  right  auricular  appendix,  play  an  important  part 
in  the  production  of  haemorrhagic  infarction.  In  many  cases  the  source 
of  the  embolus  cannot  be  discovered,  and  the  infarct  may  have  resulted 
from  thrombosis  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  but,  as  before  mentioned,  it  is 
not  infrequent  to  find  total  obstruction  of  a  large  branch  of  a  pulmonary 
artery  without  haemorrhage  into  the  corresponding  lung  area.  The  fur- 
ther history  of  an  infarction  is  variable.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  circulation  is  re-established  and  the  blood  removed.  More 
commonly,  if  the  patient  lives,  the  usual  changes  go  on  in  the  extravasated 
hlood  and  ultimately  a  pigmented,  puckered,  fibroid  patch  results.  Slough- 
ing may  occur  with  the  formation  of  a  cavity.  Occasionally  gangrene 
results.  In  a  case  at  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  a  gangrenous 
infarct  ruptured  and  produced  fatal  pneumothorax. 

The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  are  by  no  nie^ns  definite.  The 
condition  may  be  suspected  in  chronic  heart-disease  when  haemoptysis 
occurs,  particularly  in  mitral  stenosis,  but  the  bleeding  may  be  due  to  the 
extreme  engorgement.  When  the  infarcts  are  very  large,  and  particularly 
in  the  lower  lobe,  in  which  they  most  commonly  occur,  there  may  be  signs 
of  consolidation  with  blowing  breathing. 

Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Haemorrhage. — The  pressure  with- 
in the  pulmonary  artery  is  considerably  less  than  that  in  the  aortic  system. 
The  system  is  under  vaso-motor  control,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  pressure  in  the  aorta  and  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  under  vary- 
ing conditions,  is  still  very  imperfect  (Bradford).  There  may  be  an  influ- 
ence on  the  systemic  blood-pressure  without  any  on  the  pulmonary,  and  the 
pressure  in  the  one  may  rise  while  it  falls  in  the  other,  or  it  may  rise  and 
fall  in  both  together.  The  researches  of  Brodie  and  Dixon  indicate  that 
drugs  which  raise  the  peripheral  blood-pressure  by  vaso-constriction  in- 
crease the  total  blood  in  the  lung.  In  Andrew's  Harveian  Oration  these 
relations  are  thoroughly  described,  and  a  statement  is  made,  based  on  Brad- 
ford's experiments,  as  to  the  action  on  the  pulmonary  blood-pressure  of 
many  of  the  drugs  employed  in  haemoptysis.  Thus  ergot,  the  remedy 
40 
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perhaps  most  commonly  used,  causes  a  distinct  rise  in  the  pulmonarj 
blood-pressure,  while  aconite  produces  a  definite  fall. 

The  anatomical  condition  in  haemoptysis  is  either  hyperaemia  of  the 
bronchial  mucosa  (or  of  the  lung  tissue)  or  a  perforated  vessel.  In  the- 
latter  case  the  patient  often  passes  rapidly  beyond  treatment,  though  there 
are  instances  of  the  most  profuse  haemorrhage,  which  must  have  come  from 
a  perforated  artery  or  a  ruptured  aneurism,  in  which  recovery  has  occurred. 
Practically,  for  treatment,  we  should  separate  these  cases,  as  the  remedies 
which  would  be  applicable  in  a  case  of  congested  and  bleeding  mucosa 
would  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  case  of  haemorrhage  from  ruptured 
aneurism  as  in  a  cut  radial  artery.  When  the  blood  is  brought  up  in  large 
quantities,  it  is  almost  certain  either  that  an  aneurism  has  ruptured  or  a 
vessel  has  been  eroded.  In  the  instances  in  which  the  sputa  are  blood- 
tinged  or  when  the  blood  is  in  smaller  quantities,  bleeding  comes  by 
diapodesis  from  hyperaemic  vessels.  In  such  cases  the  haemorrhage  may  be 
beneficial  in  relieving  the  congested  blood-vessels. 

The  indications  are  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  heart-beats  and  to 
lower  the  blood-pressure.  Rest  of  the  body  and  peace  of  the  mind — ^^  quieSy 
securita^,  sileniium^'  of  Celsus — should  be  secured.  Turn  the  patient  on 
the  affected  side,  if  known,  as  the  regurgitation  is  less  apt  to  occur  into- 
the  bronchi  of  the  sound  lung.  As  Aretaeus  remarks,  in  haemoptysis  the 
patient  despairs  from  the  first,  and  needs  to  be  strongly  reassured.  Death 
is  rarely  due  directly  to  haemoptysis;  patients  die  after,  not  of  it  (S.  West). 
In  the  majority  of  cases  of  mild  haemoptysis  this  is  sufficient.  Even- 
when  the  patient  insists  upon  going  about,  the  bleeding  may  stop  spon- 
taneously. The  diet  should  be  light  and  unstimulating.  Alcohol  should 
not  be  useil.  The  patient  may,  if  he  wishes,  have  ice  to  suck.  Small 
doses  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  may  be  given,  but  unless  the  bleeding 
is  protracted  styptic  and  astringent  medicines  are  not  indicated.  For 
cough,  which  is  always  present  and  disturbing,  opium  should  be  freely 
given,  and  is  of  all  medicines  most  serviceable  in  haemoptysis.  Digitalis 
should  not  be  used,  as  it  raises  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Aconite,  as  it  lowers  the  pressure,  may  be  used  when  there  is  much  vascu- 
lar excitement.  Ergot,  tannic  acid,  and  lead,  which  are  so  much  em- 
ploy aI,  have  little  or  no  influence  in  haemoptysis;  ergot  probably  does  harm. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory-  means  of  lowering  the  blood-pressure  is  purga- 
tion, and  when  the  bleeiling  is  protracted  salts  may  be  freely  given.  In 
profuse  ha»nio]nysis,  such  as  comes  from  erosion  of  an  artery  or  the  rup- 
ture v>f  an  aneurism,  a  fatal  result  is  common,  and  yet  post-mortem  evi- 
doiuo  shtnvs  that  thromlwisis  may  occur  with  healing  in  a  rupture  of  con- 
siileraMe  size.  The  fainting  induced  by  the  loes  of  blood  is  probably  the 
iu»\-t  t.'1'Aii.nt  means  of  jtromoting  thronibc»sis,  and  it  was  on  this  principle 
li.at  :«^rir.«.rly  [>atieuis  were  blfd  fr«..iii  the  arm,  or  from  both  arms,  as  in 
liu-  case  of  l-;iurtnce  Sterne.  L:-.:ti:rts,  or  Esmareh's  bandages,  placed 
arouiul  t:io  legs  may  serve  tvmy-'rarily  to  check  the  bleeding.  The  ice- 
Ui::  <.'U  i\w  sternum  is  of  doubtful  utility.  In  a  protracted  case  Cayley  in- 
duvvvl  i^iieuniothorai,  but  without  ellect. 

r»rioily,  then,  we  may  say  that  oases  of  haemorrhage  from  rnpture  of 
aneurism  or  erosion  of  a  blood-veseel  usually  prove  fatal.    The  faiPtiiic 
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induced  by  the  loss  of  blood  is  beneficial^  and,  if  the  patient  can  be  kept 
alive  for  twenty-four  hours,  a  thrombus  of  sufficient  strength  to  prevent 
further  bleeding  may  form.  The  chief  danger  is  the  inundation  of  the 
bronchial  system  with  the  blood,  so  that  while  the  haemorrhage  is  profuse 
the  cough  should  be  encouraged.  Opium  should  not  then  be  used,  and 
stimulants  should  be  given  with  caution. 

In  the  other  group,  in  which  the  haemorrhage  comes  from  a  congested 
area  and  is  limited,  the  patient  gets  well  if  kept  absolutely  quiet,  and 
fatal  haemon-hage  probably  never  occurs  from  this  source.  Best,  reduc- 
tion of  the  blood-pressure  by  minimum  diet,  purging,  if  necessary,  and  the 
administration  of  opium  to  allay  the  cough  are  the  main  indications. 


II.    BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA   {Capillary  Bronehitis). 

This  is  essentially  an  inflammation  of  the  terminal  broi.nhufl  and  thp 
air-vesicles  which  make  up  a  puln?^^*'^  i/>Knio^  whence  the  term  broncho- 
pneumonia. It  is  also  known  as  lobular,  in  contradistinction  to  lobar  pneu- 
monia.  The  term  catarrhal  is  less  applicable.  The  process  begins  usually 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  capillary  bronchi,  which  is  a  condition  rarely, 
if  ever,  found  without  involvement  of  the  lobular  structures,  so  that  it  is 
now  customary  to  consider  the  affections  together.  All  forms  of  broncho- 
pneumonia depend  upon  invasion  of  the  lung  with  microbes,  and  it  would 
have  been  more  consistent  to  place  them  with  lobar  pneumonia  among  the 
infectious  disorders,  but  it  is  well  perhaps  to  defer  this  until  the  bacteri- 
ology of  the  different  varieties  has  been  more  fully  worked  out. 

Etiology. — Broncho-pneumonia  occurs  either  as  a  primary  or  as  a  sec- 
ondary affection.  The  relative  frequency  in  443  cases  is  thus  given  by 
Holt:  Primary,  without  previous  bronchitis,  154;  secondary  (a)  to  bron- 
chitis of  larger  tubes,  41;  to  measles,  89;  to  whooping-cough,  66;  to  diph- 
theria, 47;  to  scarlet  fever,  7;  to  influenza,  6;  to  varicella,  2;  to  erysipelas, 
2;  and  to  acute  ileo-colitis,  19.  The  proportion  of  primary  to  secondary 
forms  as  shown  in  this  list  is  probably  too  low. 

Primary  acute  bronoho-pneumonla,  like  the  lobar  form,  attacks  children 
in  good  health,  usually  under  twQ  years.  The  etiological  factors  are  very 
much  those  of  ordinar)'  pneumonia,  and  probably  the  pneumococcus  is  more 
often  associated  with  it. 

Secondary  broncho-pneumonia  occurs  in  two  great  groups:  1.  As  a  se- 
quence of  the  infectious  fevers — measles,  diphtheria,  whooping-cough,  scar- 
let fever,  and,  less  frequently,  small-pox,  erysipelas,,  and  typholdjever.  In 
children  it  forms  the  most  serious  complication  of  these  diseases,  and  in 
reality  causes  more  deaths  than  are  due  directly  to  the  fevers.  In  large 
cities  it  ranks  next  in  fatality  to  infantile  diarrhcpa.  Following,  as  it  does, 
the  contagious  diseases  which  principally  affect  children,  we  find  that  a 
large  majority  of  cases  occur  during  early  life.  According  to  Morrill's  Bos- 
ton statistics,  it  is  most  fatal  during  the  first  two  years  of  life.  The  number 
of  cases  in  a  community  increases  or  decreases  with  the  prevalence  of 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria.     It  is  most  prevalent  in  the  winter 
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and  spring  months.  In  the  febrile  affections  of  adults  broncho-pneumonia 
is  not  very  common.  Thus  in  typhoid  fever  it  is  not  so  frequent- as  lobar 
pneumonia,  though  isolated  areas  of  consolidation  at  the  bases  are  by  no 
means  rare  in  protracted  cases  of  this  disease.  In  old  people  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely common  affection,  following  debilitating  causes  of  any  sort,  and 
supervening  in  the  course  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  and  various  acute  and 
chronic  maladies. 

2.  In  the  second  division  of  this  affection  are  embraced  the  eases  of 
so-called  aspiration^  or  jeglutitiqn  pneumonia.  Whenever  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  larynx  is  benumbed,  as  in  the  coma  of  apoplexy  or  uraemia,  minute 
particles  of  food  or  drink  are  allowed  to  pass  the  rima,  and,  reaching  finally 
the  smaller  tubes,  excite  an  intense  inflammation  similar  to  the  vagus  pneu- 
monia which  follows  the  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  dog.  Cases 
are  very  common  after  operations  about  the  mouth  and  nose,  after  tracheot- 
omy, and  in  cancer  of  the  larynx  and  oesophagus.  The  aspirated  particles 
in  some  instances  induce  such  an  intense  broncho-pneumonia  that  suppiura- 
tion  or  even  gangrene  supervenes.  The  ether  pneumonia,  already  described 
(p.  129),  is  often  lobular  in  type. 

An  aspiration  broncho-pneumonia  may  follow  haemoptysis  (which  has 
been  already  considered),  the  aspiration  of  material  from  a  bronchiec- 
tatic  cavity,  and  occasionally  the  material  from  an  empyema  which  has 
ruptured  into  the  lung. 

A  common  and  fatal  form  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  that  excited  by  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  which  has  already  been  considered. 

Among  general  predisposing  causes  may  be  mentioned  age.  As  just 
noted,  it  is  prone  to  attack  infants,  and  a  majority  of  cases  of  pneumonia 
in  children  under  five  years  of  age  are  of  this  form.  Of  370  cases  in  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age,  75  per  cent  were  broncho-pneumonia  (Holt).  At 
the  opposite  extreme  of  life  it  is  also  common,  in  association  with  various  de- 
bilitating circumstances  and  with  the  chronic  diseases  incident  to  the  old. 
In  children,  rickets  and  diarrhoea  are  marked  predisposing  causes,  and  bron- 
cho-pneumonia is  one  of  the  most  frequent  post-mortem-room  lesions  in 
infants'  homes  and  foundling  asylums.  The  disease  prevails  most  exten- 
sively among  the  poorer  classes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — On  the  pleural  surfaces,  particularly  toward  the 
base,  are  seen  depressed  bluish  or  blue-brown  areas  of  collapse,  between 
whieli  the  lung  tissue  is  of  a  lighter  color.  Here  and  there  are  projecting 
portions  over  which  the  pleura  may  be  slightly  turbid  or  graniUar.  The 
lung  is  fuller  and  firmer  than  normal,  and,  though  in  great  part  crepitant, 
there  can  be  felt  in  places  throughout  the  substance  solid,  nodular  bodies. 
The  dark  de])ressed  areas  may  be  isolated  or  a  large  section  of  one  lobe  may 
be  in  tlie  condition  of  collapse  or  atelectasis.  Gradual  inflation  by  a  blow- 
pipe inserted  in  flie  bronchus  will  distend  a  great  majority  of  these  col- 
lapsed areas.  On  section,  the  general  surface  has  a  dark  reddish  color  and 
usually  drips  blood.  Projecting  above  the  level  of  the  section  are  lighter 
red  or  reddish-gray  areas  representing  the  patches  of  broncho-pnenmonia. 
Those  may  l>e  isolated  and  separated  from  each  other  by  tracts  of  unin- 
flamed  tissue  or  they  may  be  in  groups;  or  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe  may 
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be  involved.  Study  of  a  favorable  section  of  an  isolated  patch  shows:  (a) 
A  dilated  central  bronchiole  full  of  tenadqus^gurulgnt  jniicus.  A  f ortu- 
nate"8ection  parallel  to  the  long  axis  may  show  a  racemose  arrangement — 
the  alveolar  passages  full  of  muco-pus.  (h)  Sur^oimding  the  bronchus  for 
from  3  to  5  mm.  or  even  more,  an  area  of  grayish-red  consolidation,  usu- 
ally elevated  above  the  surface  and  firm  to  the  touch.  Unlike  the  con- 
solidation of  lobar  pneumonia,  it  may  present  a  perfectly  smooth  surface, 
though  in  some  instances  it  is  distinctly  granular.  In  a  late  stage  of  the 
disease  small  grayish-white  points  may  be  seen,  which  on  pressure  may  be 
squeezed  out  as  purulent  droplets.  A  section  in  the  axis  of  the  lobule  may 
present  a  somewhat  grape-like  arrangement,  the  stalks  and  stems  repre- 
senting the  bronchioles  and  alveolar  passages  filled  with  a  yellowish  or 
grayish-white  pus,  while  surrounding  them  is  a  reddish-brown  hepatized 
tissue,  (c)  Inthe  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  peribronchial  inflam- 
mation ^thetissw  b*clafft  In  color,  flmooth,  airless,  at  a  somewhat  lower 
levd  than  the  hepatized  portion,  and  differs  distinctly  in  color  and  ap- 
pearance from  the  other  portions  of  the  lung.  This  is  the  condition  to 
which  the  term  splenizgiion  has  been  given.  It  really  represents  a  tissue 
in  the  early  stage  of  inflammation,  and  it  perhaps  would  be  as  well  to  give 
up  the  use  of  this  term  and  also  that  of  carnification,  which  is  only  a  more 
advanced  stage.  The  condition  of  collapse  probably  always  precedes  this, 
and  it  is  difficult  in  some  instances  to  tell  the  difference,  as  one  shades  into 
the  other.  In  fact,  collapse,  splenization,  and  carnification  are  but  prelim- 
inary steps  in  broncho-pneumonia. 

While,  in  many  cases,  the  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia  present  a  red- 
dish-brown color  and  are  indistinctly  granular,  in  others,  particularly  in 
adults,  the  nodules  may  resemble  more  closely  gray  hepatization  and  the 
air-cells  are  filled  with  a  grayish,  muco-purulent  material.  Minute  haem- 
orrhages are  sometimes  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inflamed  areas  or 
on  the  pleural  surfaces.  Emphysema  is  commonly  seen  at  the  anterior 
borders  and  upper  portions  of  the  lung  or  in  lobules  adjacent  to  the  in- 
flamed ones.  In  many  cases  following  diphtheria  and  measles  the  process 
is  so  extensive  that  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe  is  involved,  and  it  looks  like 
a  case  of  lobar  hepatization.  It  has  not,  however,  the  uniformity  of  this 
affection,  and  collapsed  dark  strands  may  be  seen  between  extensive  areas 
of  hepatized  tissue. 

There  are  three^roups  of  cases:  (1)  Those  in  which  the  bronchitis  and 
bronchiolitis  are  most  iparked,  and  in  which  there  may  be  no  definite  con- 
solidation, and  yet  on  microscopical  examination  many  of  the  alveolar  pas- 
sages and  adjacent  air-cells  appear  filled  with  inflammatory  products.  (2) 
The  disseminated  broncho-pneumonia,  in  which  there  are  scattered  areas 
of  peribronchial  hepatization  with  patches  of  collapse,  while  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  lobe  is  still  crepitant.  This  is  by  far  the  most  common 
condition.  (3)  The  pseudo-lobar  form,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
lobe  is  consolidated,  but  not  uniformly,  for  intervening  strands  of  dark 
congested  lung  tissue  separate  the  groups  of  hepatized  lobules. 

Microscopically,  the  centre  of  the  bronchus  is  seen  filled  with  a  plug 
of  exudation^  consisting  of  leucocytes  and  swollen  epithelium.     Section  in 
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the  long  axis  may  show  irregular  dilatations  of  the  tube.  The  bronchial 
wall  is  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  cells.  Under  a  low  power  it  is  readily 
seen  that  the  air-cells  next  the  bronchus  are  most  densely  filled,  while 
toward  the  periphery  of  the  focus  the  alveolar  exudation  becomes  less.  The 
contents  of  the  air-cells  are  made  up  of  leucocytes  and  swollen  endothelial 
cells  in  varying  proportions.  Red  corpuscles  are  not  often  present  and  a 
fibrin  network  is  rarely  seen,  though  it  may  be  present  in  some  alveoli.  In 
the  swollen  walls  are  seen  distended  capillaries  and  numerous  leucocytes. 
As  Delafield  has  pointed  out,  the  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  bronchi 
and  alveolar  walls  is  the  special  feature  of  broncho-pneumonia. 

The  histological  changes  in  the  aspiration  or  deglutition  broncho-pneu- 
monia differ  from  the  ordinary  post-febrile  form  in  a  more  intense  infiltra- 
tion of  the  air-cells  with  leucocytes,  producing  suppuration  and  foci  of 
softening;  even  gangrene  may  be  present. 

Baderiologitf  of  Broncho-pneumonia, — The  organisms  most  commonly 
founHin  broncho-pneumonia  are  the  micrococcus  lanceplatus,  the  stre^o- 
coccus  pyogenes  (either  alone  or  with  the  pneiimococcus),  the  staphylococcus 
aureus  et  albus,  and  Friedlander's  bacillus  j^neumonice.  The  Klebs- 
Loeffler  bacillus  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the  secondary  lesions  of 
diphtheria.  Except  the  pneumococcus  these  microbes  are  rarely  found  in 
pure  cultures.  In  the  lobular  type  the  streptococcus  is  the  most  constant 
organism,  in  the  pseudo-lobar  the  pneumococcus.  Mixed  infections  are  al- 
most the  rule  in  broncho-pneumonia. 

M.  Wollstein,  in  17  primary  cases,  found  the  micrococcus  lanceolatus 
alone  in  9,  with  the  streptococcus  in  7.  Of  14  secondary  cases  the  micro- 
coccus lanceolatus  was  found  alone  in  2  and  with  other  organisms  in  9.  The 
primary  form  is  the  result  of  infection  with  the  pneumococcus,  the  sec- 
ondary most  often  with  the  streptococcus. 

Terminations  of  Broncho-pneumonia, — (1)  In  resolution^  which  when  it 
once  begins  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  in  fibrinous  pneumonia.  Broncho- 
pneumonia of  the  apices,  in  a  child,  persisting  for  three  or  more  weeks, 
particularly  if  it  follows  measles  or  diphtheria,  is  often  tuberculous.  In 
these  instances,  when  resolution  is  supposed  to  be  delayed,  caseation  has  in 
reality  taken  place.  (2)  In  suppuration,  which  is  rarely  seen  apart  from 
the  aspiration  and  deglutition  forms,  in  which  it  is  extremely  common.  (3) 
In  (jant/rene,  which  occurs  under  the  same  conditions.  (4)  In  fibroid 
changes — chronic  broncho-pneumonia — a  rare  termination  in  the  6iinpl$,^a 
common  sequence  of  the  tuberculous,  disease.  Formerly  it  was  thought 
that  one  of  the  most  common  changes  in  broncho-pneumonia,  particularly 
in  children,  was  caseation;  but  this  is  really  a  tuberculous  process,  the 
natural  termination  of  an  originally  specific  broncho-pneumonia.  It  is  of 
course  quite  possible  tliat  a  broncho-pneumonia,  simple  in  its  origin,  may 
subsequently  be  the  seat  of  infection  by  the  bacillus  tuberculosis. 

Symptoms. — The  primary  form  sets  in  abrii^)tl\^witlyi^hilljitJt-Con- 
yulsu^n.  The  child  has  not  had  a  previous  illness,  but  there  may  have  been 
slight  exposure.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  is  more  constant;  the 
physical  signs  are  more  local  and  there  is  not  the  widespread  diffuse  catarrli 
of  the  smaller  tubes.     Many  cases  are  mistaken  for  lobar  pneumonia.    In 
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others  the  pulmonary  features  are  in  the  background  or  are  overlooked  in 
the  intensity  of  the  general  or  cerebral  symptoms.  The  termination  is  often 
by  crisis,  and  the  recovery  is  prompt.  The  mortality  of  this  form  is  slight. 
S.  West  has  recently  (British  Medical  Journal,  1898,  i)  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  recognizing  these  primary  cases  and  to  their  resemblance 
in  clinical  features  with  acute  lobar  pneumonia.  The  secondary  form  begins 
usually  as  a  bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tubes.  Much  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  description  of  capillary  bronchitis  as  a  separate  affection,  whereas 
it  is  only  a  part,  though  a  primary  and  important  one,  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia. At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  if  in  convalescence  from  measles 
or  in  whooping-cough  a  child  has  an  accession  of  fever  with  cough,  rapid 
pulse^ftnd  rapid  breathing,  and  if,  on  auscultation,  fine  rales  are  heard  at 
the  bases,  or  widely  spread  throughout  the  lungs,  even  though  neither  con- 
solidation nor  blowing  breathing  can  be  detected,  the  diagnosis  of  broncho- 
pneumonia may  safely  be  made.  I  have  never  seen  in  a  fatal  case  after 
•diphtheria  or  measles  a  capillary  bronchitis  as  the  sole  lesion.  The  onset 
is  rarely  sudden,  or  with  a  distinct  chill;  but  after  a  day  or  so  of  indispo- 
sition the  child  gets  feverish  and  begins  to  cough  and  to  get  short  of  breath. 
The  fever  is  extremely  variable;  a  range  of  from  102°  to  104°  is  common. 
The  skin  is  very  dry  and  pungent.  The  cough  is  hard,  distressing,  and 
may  be  painful.  Dyspnoea  gradually  becomes  a  prominent  feature.  Ex- 
piration may  be  jerky  and  grunting.  The  respirations  may  rise  as  high 
as  GOjQr.fiven.  80  per  minute.  Within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  the  per- 
cussion resonance  is  not  impaired;  the  note,  indeed,  may  be  very  full  at  the 
anterior  borders  of  the  lungs.  On  auscultation,  many  rales  are  heard, 
chiefly  the  fine  subcrepitant  variety,  with  sibilant  rhonchi.  There  may 
really  be  no  signs  indicating  that  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  is  involved, 
and  yet  even  at  this  early  stage,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  onset  of  the 
pulmonary  symptoms,  I  have  repeatedly,  after  diphtheria,  found  scattered 
nodules  of  lobular  hepatization.  N'orthrup,  in  a  case  in  which  death  oc- 
curred within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  in  addition  to  the  extensive  in- 
volvement of  the  smaller  bronchi,  found  the  intralobular  tissue  also  in- 
volved in  places.  The  dyspnoea  is  constant  and  progressive  and  soon  signs 
of  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  are  noted.  The  face  becomes  a  little  suf- 
fused and  the  finger-tips  bluish.  The  child  has  an  anxious  expression  and 
gradually  enters  upon  the  most  distressing  stage  of  asphyxia.  At  first  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  is  marked,  but  soon  the  benumbing  influence  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  on  the  nerve-centres  is  seen  and  the  child  no  longer  makes 
strenuous  efforts  to  breathe.  The  cough  subsides  and,  with  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  lividity  and  a  drowsy  restlessness,  the  right  ventricle  becomes  more 
and  more  distended,  the  bronchial  rales  become  more  liquid  as  the  tubes 
fill  with  mucus,  and  death  occurs  from  heart  paralysis.  These  are  symp- 
toms of  a  severe  case  of  broncho-pneumonia,  or  what  the  older  writers  called 
suffocative  catarrh. 

The  physical  signs  may.at  firsl  be  those  ni  capill^n^  tronchitis,' as  in- 
dicated by  the  absence  of  dulness,  the  presence  of  fine_  subcrepitant  and 
whistling  rales.  Tn  many  cases  death  takes  place  before  any  definite  pneu- 
monic signs  are  detected.     When  these  exist  they  are  much  more  frequent 
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at  the  bases,  where  there  may  be  areas  of  impaired  resonance  or  even  of 
positive  dulness.  When  numerous  foci  involve  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe 
the  breathing  may  become  tubular,  but  in  the  scattered  patches  of  ordi- 
nary broncho-pneumonia,  following  the  fevers,  the  breathing  is  more  com- 
monly harsh  than  blowing.  In  grave  cases  there  is  retraction  of  the  base 
of  the  sternum  and  of  the  lower  costal  cartilages  during  inspiration,  point- 
ing to  deficient  lung  expansion. 
/,  Diagnosis. — With  lol^^r  pTipn,7nnpifl.  it  may  readily  be  confounded  if 
the  areas  of  consolidation  are  large  and  merged  together.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, as  Holt's  figures  well  show,  that  broncho-pneumonia  occurs 
chiefly  in  children  under  one  year,  whereas  lobar  pneumonia  is  more  conupon 
after  the  third  year.  No  writer  has  so  clearly  brought  out  the  difference 
between  pneumonia  at  these  periods  as  Gerhard,*  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
papers  on  this  subject,  though  published  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  have  the 
freshness  and  accuracy  which  characterize  all  the  writings  of  that  eminent 
physician.  Between  lobar  pneumonia  and  the  secondary  form  of  broncho- 
pneumonia the  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  mode  of  onset  is  essentially  different 
in  the  two  infections,  the  one  developing  insidiously  in  the  course  or  at  the 
conclusion  of  another  disease,  the  other  setting  in  abruptly  in  a  child  in 
good  health.  In  Inhar  pTipnTnnniqjJie^  disease  is  almost  alwavs  unilatfiraU 
in  broncho-jpneumoma  bilateral.  The  chief  trouble  arises  in  cases  of  pri- 
mary broncho-pneumonia,  which  by  aggregation  of  the  foci  involves  the 
greater  part  of  one  lobe.  Here  the  difficulty  is  very  great,  and  the  physical 
signs  may  be  practically  identical,  but  in  broncho-pneumonia  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  a  lesion,  however  slight,  will  be  found  on  the  other  side. 
y  A  still  more  difficult  question  to  decide  is  whether  an  existing  broncho- 

pneumonia is  simple  or  tuberjailonfi.  In  many  instances  the  decision  can- 
not be  made,  as  the  circumstances  under  which  the  disease  occurs,  the 
mode  of  onset,  and  the  pl^ysjcal  signs  inay._beidenJical.  It  has  often  been 
my  experience  that  a  case  has  been  sent  down  from  the  children's  ward  to 
the  dead-house  with  the  diagnosis  of  post-febrile  broncho-pneumonia  in 
which  there  was  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  tuberculosis;  but  on  sec- 
tion there  were  found  tuberculous  bronchial  glands  and  scattered  areas  rf 
broncho-pneumonia,  some  of  which  were  distinctly  caseous,  while  others 
showed  signs  of  softening.  I  have  already  spoken  fully  of  this  in  the  sec- 
tion on  tuberculosis,  but  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  children  which  time  alone  enables 
us  to  distinguish  from  tuberculosis.  The  existence  of  extensive  disease 
at  the  apices  or  central  regions  is  a  suggestive  indication,  and  signs  of  soft- 
ening may  be  detected.  In  the  vomited  matter,  which  is  brought  up  after 
severe  spells  of  coughing,  sputum  may  be  picked  out  and  elastic  tissue  and 
bacilli  detected. 

It  is  a  superfluous  refinement  to  make  a  diagnosis  between  capillary 
bronchitis  and  catarrhal  pneumonia,  for  the  two  conditions  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  disease.  In  simple  bronchitis  involving  the  larger  tube» 
urgent  dyspncea  and  pulmonar}'  distress  are  rarely  present  and  the  rales 
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are  coarser  and  more  sibilant.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  cerebral  symptoms  may  mask  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,, 
and  may  even  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis.  I  recall  more  than  one 
instance  in  which  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  determined  whether  the 
infant  had  tuberculous  meningitis  or  a  cerebral  complication  of  an  acute 
pulmonary  affection. 

Prognosis. — In  the  primary  form  the  outlook  is  good..  In  children 
enfeebled  by  constitutional  disease  and  prolonged  fevers  broncho-pneumonia 
is  terribly  fatal,  but  in  cases  coming  on  in  connection  with  whooping- 
cough  or  after  measles  recovery  may  take  place  in  the  most  desperate  cases. 
It  is  in  this  disease  that  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim  is  shown — '^  Never 
despair  of  a  sick  child.'^  The  death-rate  in  children  under  five  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  After  diphtheria  and 
measles  thin,  wiry  children  seem  to  stand  broncho-pneumonia  much  better 
than  fat,  flabby  ones.  In  adults  the  aspiration  or  deglutition  pneumonia 
is  a  very  fatal  disease. 

Prophylaxis. — Much  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  probability  of  attack 
after  febrile  affections.  Thus,  in  the  convalescence  from  measles  and 
whooping-cough,  it  is  very  important  that  the  child  should  not  be  exposed 
to  cold,  particularly  at  night,  when  the  temperature  of  the  room  naturally 
falls.  In  a  nocturnal  visit  to  the  nursery — sometimes,  too,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  to  a  children's  hospital — how  often  one  sees  children  almost  naked, 
having  kicked  aside  the  bedclothes  and  having  the  night-clothes  up  about 
the  arms!  The  use  of  light  flannel  "combinations"  obviates  this  noctur- 
nal chill,  which  is,  I  am  sure,  an  important  factor  in  the  colds  and  pulmo- 
nary affections  of  young  children,  both  in  private  houses  and  in  institu- 
tions. The  catarrhal  troubles  of  the  nose  and  throat  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  and  during  fevers  the  mouth  should  be  washed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  an  antiseptic  solution. 

Treatment. — The  frequency  and  the  seriousness  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia render  it  a  disease  which  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the 
practitioner.  There  is  no  acute  pulmonary  affection  over  which  he  at  times, 
so  greatly  despairs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  it  not  one  in  which  he  will 
be  more  gratified  in  saving  cases  which  have  seemed  past  all  succor.  The 
general  arrangements  should  receive  special  attention.  The  room  should 
be  kept  at  an  even  temperature — about  65°  to  68° — and  the  air  should  be 
kept  moist  with  vapor. 

At  the  outset  the  bowels  should  be  opened  by  a  mil^. purge,  either 
castor  QJ]  or  small  doses  of  calomel,  one  twelfth  to  one  sixth  of  a  grain 
hourly  until  a  movement  is  obtained,  and  care  should  be  taken  throughout 
the  attack  to  secure  a  daily  movement.  The  common  saline  fever  mixture 
of  citrate  of  potash,  liquor  ammonii  acetatis,  and  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours.  If  the  disease  comes  on 
abruptly  with  high  fever,  minim  or  minim  and  a  half  doses  of  the  tincture 
of  aconite  may  be  given  with  it.  The  paiS?  the  distressing  symptoms,  and 
the  incessant  cough  often  demand  ojuujn,  which  must  of  course  be  used 
with  care  and  judgment  in  the  case  of  young  children,  but  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  contra-indicated  and  may  be  usefuUy  given  in  the  form  of 
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Dover's  i)ow(ler.  Blisters  are  now  rarely  if  ever  employed,  and  even  the 
jacket  i)oultice  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  For  the  latter,  however,  I  con- 
fess to  a  strong  prejudice,  and  when  lightly  made  and  frequently  changed 
it  undoubtedly  gives  great  relief.  Much  more  commonly  we  now  see, 
both  in  private  and  in  hospital  practice,  the  jacket  of  cotton-batting. 
Ice-poultices  to  the  chest  I  have  seen  used  apparently  with  great  bene- 
fit, and  they  are  warmly  recommended  by  many  German  physicians  as 
well  as  by  Goodhart  and  others  in  England.  The  diet  should  consist 
of  milk,  broths,  and  egg  albumen.  Milk  often  curds  and  is  disagreeable. 
Egg-white  is  particularly  suitable  and  very  acceptable  when  given  in  cold 
water  with  a  little  sugar.  It  forms,  indeed,  an  excellent  medium  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  stimulants.  If  the  pulse  shows  signs  of  failing,  it  is  best 
to  begin  early  with  brandy.  As  in  all  febrile  affections  of  children,  cold 
water  should  be  constantly  at  the  bedside,  and  the  child  should  be  encour- 
aged to  drink  freely.  With  these  measures,  in  many  cases  the  disease  pro- 
gresses to  a  favorable  termination,  but  too  often  other  and  more  serious 
symptoms  arise.  Cough  becomes  more  distressing,  dyspnoea  increases,  the 
ominous  rattling  of  the  mucus  can  be  heard  in  the  tubes,  the  child's  color 
is  not  so  good,  and  there  is  greater  restlessness.  Under  these  circum- 
stances stimulant  expectorants — ammonia,  squills,  and  senega — should  be 
given.  Together  they  make  a  very  disagreeable  dose  for  a  young  child, 
particularly  with  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia is  somewhat  better.  If  the  carbonate  is  employed,  it  must  be  given 
in  small  doses,  not  more  than  a  grain  to  an  infant  of  eighteen  months.  If 
the  rliilil  has  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  up  the  mucus,  an  emetic 
should  ho  ^ivon — either  the  wine  of  ipecac  or,  if  necessary,  tartar  emetic. 
There  is  no  necessity,  however,  to  keep  the  child  constantly  nauseated. 
Enough  slioiUd  he  given  to  cause  prompt  emesis,  and  the  benefit  results  in 
the  expulsion  of  nnious  from  the  larger  tubes.  In  this  stage,  too,  strych- 
nine is  undouhtinlly  helpful  in  stimulating  the  depressed  respiratoiy  cen- 
tre. With  oommenoing  cyanosis,  inhalations  of  oxygen  may  be  employed, 
sometimes  with  great  benefit. 

With  rapid  failure  of  the  heart,  loud  mucous  rattles  in  the  throat,  and 
inori^asing  lividity,  ever}*  measure  should  be  used  to  arouse  the  child  and 
excite  ^nnighing.  Alternate  douches  of  hot  and  cold  water,  electricitv, 
which  I  have  stvn  applied  with  good  results  at  Wiederhofer's  clinic  in 
Vienna,  and  hy^HHlennic  injections  of  ether  may  be  tried.  For  the  reduc- 
tion of  iem|vnuur\\  ^virticularly  if  cerebral  s^-mptoms  are  prominent,  there 
is  nothinji  so  s;itisfaotory  as  the  wet  |^ck  or  the  cold  bath.  In  the  case 
of  ohildn^n,  wlien  the  htter  is  used  it  should  l>e  graduated,  beginning  ^th 
a  temivratun^  which  is  pleasantly  warm  and  gradually  reducing  it  to  T5* 
or  v*^'^\  Kvon  when  the  temperature  is  not  high,  the  cerebral  symptoms 
are  ::rt  atlv  Mievt\i  hv  the  l^:h  or  the  mok. 
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III.    CHRONIC    INTERSTITIAL   PNEUMONIA 

(Cirrhona  of  the  Lung — Fibroid  Phthisis). 

This  consists  in  the  gradual  substitution  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
connective  tissue  for  the  normal  lung.  It  is  a  fibroid  change  which  may 
have  its  starting-point  in  the  tissue  about  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels, 
the  interlobular  septa,  the  alveolar  walls,  or  in  the  pleura.  So  diverse  are 
the  different  forms  and  so  varied  the  conditions  under  which  this  change 
occurs  that  a  proper  classification  is  extremely  difficult.  We  may  recog- 
nize, however,  two  chief  forms — the  Ipcaly  which  involves  only  a  limited 
area  of  the  lung  substance,  and  the  diffuse,  invading  either  both  lungs  or 
an  entire  organ. 

Etiology. — Local  fibroid  change  in  the  lungs  is  conamon.  It  is  a 
constant  accompaniment  of  tubercle  and  in  every  case  of  phthisis  the 
chronic  interstitial  changes  play  a  very  important  role.  In  tumors,  ab- 
scess, gummata,  hydatids,  and  emphysema  it  also  occurs.  Fibroid  pro- 
cesses are  frequently  met  with  at  the  apices  of  the  lung  and  may  be  due 
either  to  a  limited  healed  tuberculosis,  to  fibroid  induration  in  conse- 
quence of  pigment,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  may  result  from  thickening  of 
the  pleura.     They  have  been  described  at  page  331. 

Diffuse  interstitial  pneumonia  is  met  with  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 1.  As  a  sequence  of  acute  fibrinous  pnpnTnnnia  Although 
extremely  rare,  this  is  recognized  as  a  possible  termination.  From  un- 
known causes  resolution  fails  to  take  place.  A  gradual  process  of  organ- 
ization goes  on  in  the  fibrinous  plugs  within  the  air-cells  and  the  alveolar 
walls  become  greatly  thickened  by  a  new  growth,  first  of  nuclear  and 
subsequently  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue.  Macroscopically  there  is  pro- 
duced a  smooth,  grayish,  homogeneous  tissue  which  has  the  peculiar  trans- 
lucency  of  all  new-formed  connective  tissue.  This  has  been  called  gray  in- 
duration. A  majority  of  the  cases  terminate  within  a  few  months,  and  in- 
stances which  have  been  followed  from  the  outset  are  very  rare. 

2.  Chronic  Broncho-Pneumonia. — The  relation  of  broncho-pneumonia 
to  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  has  been  specially  studied  by  Charcot,  who  states 
that  it  may  follow  the  acute  or  subacute  form  of  this  disease,  particularly  in 
children.  The  fibrosis  extends  from  the  bronchi,  which  are  usually  found 
dilated.  Bronchiectasis  itself  may  be  followed  by  fibrosis  of  the  lung. 
The  alveolar  walls  are  thickened  and  the  lobules  converted  into  firm  gray- 
ish masses,  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  normal  lung  tissue.  This  process 
may  go  on  and  involve  an  entire  lobe  or  even  the  whole  hmg.  Many  of 
these  cases  are  tuberculous  from  the  outset. 

3.  Plevrogenous  Tnferstiiial  Pneumonia. — Charcot  applies  this  term 
to  that  form  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung~\vluch  follows  invasion  from  the  pleura. 
Doubt  has  been  expressed  by  some  writers  whether  this  really  occurs. 
While  Wilson  Fox  is  probably  correct  in  questioning  whether  an  entire 
lung  can  become  cirrhosed  by  the  gradual  invasion  from  the  pleura,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  instances  of  primitive  dry  pleurisy,  which, 
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as  Sir  Andrew  Clark  has  pointed  out,  gradually  compresses  the  lung  and 
at  the  same  time  leads  to  interstitial  cirrhosis.  This  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  fibroid  change  which  follows  prolonged  compression.  In  some 
cases  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  connection  between  the  greatly  thick- 
ened pleura  and  the  dense  strands  of  fibrous  tissue  passing  from  it  into 
the  lung  substance.  Instances  occur  in  which  one  lobe  or  the  greater 
part  of  it  presents,  on  section,  a  mottled  appearance,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased thickness  of  the  interlobar  septa — a  condition  which  may  exist 
without  a  trace  of  involvement  of  the  pleura.  In  many  other  cases^ 
however,  the  extension  seems  to  be  so  definitely  associated  with  pleurisy 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  causal  connection  between  the  two 
processes.  In  these  instances  the  lung  is  removed  with  great  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  thickness  and  close  adhesion  of  the  pleura  to  the  ch^ 
wall. 

4.  Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  due  to  inhalation  of  dust,  which  is 
considered  in  a  separate  section. 

5.  Syphilis  of  the  lung  presents  the  features  of  a  chronic  fibrosis  of  the 
organ  (see  p.  247). 

6.  Indurative  changes  in  the  lung  may  follow  the  compression  by 
aneurism  or  new  growth  or  the  irritation  of  aforgign-body  in  a  bronchus. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  are  two  chief  forms,  the  massive  or  lobar 
and  the  insular  or  broncho-pneumonic  form.  In  the  massive  type  the  dis- 
ease is  unilateral;  the  chest  of  the  affected  side  is  sunken,  deformed,  and  the 
shoulder  much  depressed.  On  opening  the  thorax  the  heart  is  seen  drawn 
far  over  to  the  affected  side.  The  unaffected  lung  is  emphysematous  and 
covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  mediastinum.  It  is  scarcely  credible  in 
how  small  a  space,  close  to  the  spine,  the  cirrhosed  lung  may  lie.  The 
adhesions  between  the  pleural  membranes  may  be  extremely  dense  and 
thick,  particularly  in  the  pleurogenous  cases;  but  when  the  disease  has 
originated  in  the  lung  there  may  be  little  thickening  of  the  pleura.  The 
organ  is  airless,  firm,  and  hard.  It  strongly  resists  cutting,  and  on  section 
shows  a  grayish  fibroid  tissue  of  variable  amount,  through  which  pass  the 
blood-vessels  and  bronchi.  The  latter  may  be  either  slightly  or  enor- 
mously dilated.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  entire  lung  is  converted 
into  a  series  of  bronchiectatic  cavities  and  the  cirrhosis  is  apparent  only 
in  certain  areas  or  at  the  root.  The  tuberculous  cases  can  usually  be  dif- 
ferentiated by  the  presence  of  an  apical  cavity,  not  bronchiectatic,  and 
often  large;  and  the  other  lung  almost  invariably  shows  tuberculous 
lesions.  Pulmonary  aneurisms  are  not  infrequent  in  the  cavities.  The 
other  lung  is  always  greatly  enlarged  and  emphysematous.  The  heart  is 
hypertrophied,  particularly  the  right  ventricle,  and  there  may  be  marked 
atheromatous  changes  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  An  amyloid  condition 
of  the  viscera  is  found  in  some  cases. 

In  the  broncho-pneumonic  form  the  areas  are  smaller,  often  centrally 
placed,  and  most  frequently  in  the  lower  lobes.  They  are  deeply  pigmented, 
show  dilated  bronchi,  and  when  multiple  are  separated  by  emphysematonft 
lung  tissue. 

A  reticular  farm  of  fibrosis  of  the  lung  has  been  described  by  Percy 
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Kidd  and  W.  McCoUum,  in  which  the  lungs  are  intersected  by  grayish 
fibroid  strands  following  the  lines  of  the  interlobular  septa. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  disease  is  essentially  chronic^  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  when  once  the  condition  is  estab- 
lished the  health  may  be  fairly  good.  In  a  well-marked  case  the  patient 
complains  only  of  his  chronic  cough,  perhapaJL-filight  shortness  of  breath. 
In  other  respects  he  is  quite  well,  and  is  usually  able  to  do  light  work. 
The  cases  are  commonly  regarded  as  phthisical,  though  there  may  be 
scarcely  a  symptom  of  that  affection  except  the  cough.  There  are  in- 
stances, however,  of  fibroid  phthisis  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
cirrhosis  of  the  lung  except  by  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
expectoration.  As  the  bronchi  are  usually  dilated,  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  may  be  those  of  bronchiectasis.  The  cough  is  paroxysmal 
and  the  expectoration  is  generally  copious  and  of  a  muco-punilent  or  sero- 
purulent  nature.  It  is  sometimes  fetid.  Haemorrhage  is  by  no  means 
infrequent,  and  occurred  in  more  than  one  half  of  the  cases  analyzed  by 
Bastian.  Walking  on  the  level  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  the  patient 
may  show  no  shortness  of  breath,  but  in  the  ascent  of  stairs  and  on  exer- 
tion there  may  be  dyspnoea. 

Physical  Signs. — Tnstpp.riinn. — The  affected  side  is  immobile^  retracted, 
and  shrunken,  and  contrasts  in  a  striking  way  with  the  voluminous  sound 
side.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated  and  the  ribs  may  even  over- 
lap. The  shoulder  is  drawn  down  and  from  behind  it  is  seen  that  the 
spine  is  bowed.  The  heart  is  greatly  displaced,  being  drawn  over  by  the 
shrinkage  of  the  lung  to  the  a^ected  side.  When  the  left  lung  is  affected 
there  may  be  a  large  area  of  visible  impulse  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  interspaces.  Mensuration  shows  a  great  diminution  in  the  affected 
side,  and  with  the  saddle-tape  the  expansion  may  be  seen  to  be  negative. 
The  percussion  note  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  bronchi.  It  may  be 
absolutely  flat,  particularly  at  the  base  or  at  the  apex.  In  the  axilla 
there  may  be  a  flat  tympany  or  even  an  amphoric  note  over  a  large  sac- 
culated bronchus.  On  the  opposite  side  the  percussion  note  is  usually 
hyperresonant;  On  auscultation  the  breath-sounds  have  either  a  cavern- 
ous or  amphoric  quality_at  the  apex,  and  at  the  base  are  .feeble,  with 
mucous,  bubbling  rales.  The  voice-sounds  ar^  usually  exaggerated.  Car- 
diac murmurs  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  late  in  the  disease,  when 
the  right  heart  fails.  These  are,  of  course,  the  physical  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease when  it  is  well  established.  They  naturally  vary  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  the  process.  The  disease  is  essentially  chronic, 
and  may  persist  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Death  occurs  sometimes  from 
haemorrhage,  more  commonly  from  gradual  failure  of  the  right  heart  with 
dropsy,  and  occasionally  from  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  organs. 

The  diagnosis  is  never  difficult.  It  may  be  impossible  to  say,  \^nthout 
a  clear  history,  whether  the  origin  is  pleuritic  or  pneumonic.  Between 
cases  of  this  kind  and  fibroid  phthisis  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate, 
as  the  conditions  may  be  almost  identical.  When  tuberculosis  is  present, 
however,  even  in  long-standing  cases,  bacilli  are  usually  present  in  the 
sputa,  and  there  may  be  signs  of  disease  in  the  other  lung. 
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Treatment. — It  is  only  for  an  intercurrent  affection  or  for  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  cough  that  the  patient  seeks  relief.  Nothing  can  be  done 
for  the  condition  itself.  When  possible  the  patient  should  live  in  a  mild 
climate,  and  should  avoid  exposure  to  cold  and  damp.  A  distressing 
feature  in  some  cases  is  the  putrefaction  of  the  contents  of  the  dilated 
tubes,  for  which  the  same  measures  may  be  used  as  in  fetid  bronchitis. 


IV.    PNEUMONOKONIOSIS. 

Under  this  term,  introduced  by  Zenker,  are  embraced  those  fonns  of 
fibrosis  of  the  lung  due  to  the  inhalation  of  dusts  in  various  occupations. 
They  have  received  various  names,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  inhaled 
particles — anthracosis,  or  coal-miner's  disease;  siderosis,  due  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  metallic  dusts,  particularly  iron;  chalicosis,  due  to  the  inhalation 
of  mineral  dusts,  producing  the  so-called  stone-cutter's  phthisis,  or  the 
"  grinder's  rot "  of  the  Sheffield  workers. 

The  dust  particles  inhaled  into  the  lungs  are  dealt  with  extensively  by 
the  ciliated  epithelium  and  by  the  phagocytes,  which  exist  normally  in  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  ordinary  mucous  corpuscles  take  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  particles,  which  fall  upon  the  trachea  and  main  bronchi.  The 
cilia  sweep  the  mucus  out  to  a  point  from  which  it  can  be  expelled  by 
coughing.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  particles  ever  reach  the  air-cells,  but  the 
swollen  alveolar  cells  (in  which  they  are  in  numbers)  probably  pick  them 
up  on  the  way.  The  mucous  and  the  alveolar  cells  are  the  normal  respira- 
tory scavengers.  In  dwellers  in  the  country,  in  which  the  air  is  pure, 
they  are  able  to  prevent  the  access  of  dust  particles  to  the  lung  tissue, 
so  that  even  in  adults  these  organs  present  a  rosy  tint,  very  different  from 
the  dark,  carbonized  appearance  of  the  lungs  of  dwellers  in  cities.  When 
the  impurities  in  the  air  are  very  abundant,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
dust  particles  escapes  these  cells  and  penetrates  the  mucosa,  reaching  the 
lymph  spaces,  where  they  are  attacked  at  once  by  the  cells  of  the  connec- 
tive-tissue stroma,  which  are  capable  of  ingesting  and  retaining  a  large  quan- 
tity. In  coal-miners,  coal-heavers,  and  others  whose  occupations  neces- 
sitate the  constant  breathing  of  a  very  dusty  atmosphere  even  these  forces 
are  insufficient.  ^lany  of  the  particles  enter  the  lymph  stream  and,  as 
Arnold  has  shown  in  his  beautiful  researches,  are  carried  (1)  to  the  lymph 
nodules  surrounding  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels;  (2)  to  the  interlobular 
septa  beneath  the  pleura,  where  they  lodge  in  and  between  the  tissue  ele- 
ments; and  (3)  along  the  larger  lymph  channels  to  the  substernal,  bronchial 
and  tracheal  glands,  in  which  the  stroma  cells  of  the  follicular  cords  dis- 
pose of  them  permanently  and  prevent  them  from  entering  the  general 
circulation.  Occasionally  in  anthracosis  the  carbon  grains  do  reach  the 
general  circulation,  and  the  coal  dust  is  found  in  the  liver  and  spleen.  Ap 
Weigert  has  shown,  this  occurs  when  the  densely  pigmented  bronchial 
glands  closely  adhere  to  the  pulmonary'  veins,  through  the  walls  of  which 
the  carbon  particles  pass  to  the  general  circulation.  The  lung  tissue  has 
ft  remarkable  tolerance  for  these  particles,  probably  because  a  large  propor- 
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tion  of  them  is  warehoused,  so  to  speak,  in  protoplasmic  cells.  By  con- 
stant exposure  a  limit  is  reached,  and  there  is  brought  about  a  very  definite 
pathological  condition,  an  interstitial  sclerosis.  In  coal-miners  this  may 
occur  in  patches,  even  before  the  lung  tissue  is  uniformly  infiltrated  with 
the  dust.  In  others  it  appears  only  after  the  entire  organs  have  become 
BO  laden  that  they  are  dark  in  color,  and  an  ink-like  juice  flows  from  the 
cut  surface.  The  lungs  of  a  miner  may  be  black  throughout  and  yet  show 
no  local  lesions  and  be  everywhere  crepitant. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  particles  are  deposited  in  large  numbers  in 
the  follicular  cords  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands  and  of  the  peri- 
bronchial and  peri-arterial  lymph  nodules,  and  in  these  they  finally  excite 
proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  elements.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  find  in  persons  whose  lungs  are  only  moderately  carbonized 
the  bronchial  glands  sclerosed  and  hard.  In  anthracosis  the  fibroid 
changes  usually  begin  in  the  peri-bronchial  lymph  tissue,  and  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  process  the  sclerosis  may  be  largely  confined  to  these  regions. 
A  Nova  Scotian  miner,  aged  thirty-six,  died  under  my  care,  at  the  Mont- 
real General  Hospital,  of  black  small-pox,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days. 
In  his  lungs  (externally  coal-black)  there  were  round  and  linear  patches 
ranging  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel-nut,  of  an  intensely  black  color,  air- 
less and  firm,  and  surrounded  by  a  crepitant  tissue,  slate-gray  in  color. 
In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  areas  was  a  small  bronchus.  Many  of  them 
were  situated  just  beneath  the  pleura,  and  formed  typical  examples  of 
limited  fibroid  broncho-pneumonia.  In  addition  there  is  usually  thicken- 
ing of  the  alveolar  walls,  particularly  in  certain  areas.  By  the  gradual 
coalescence  of  these  fibroid  patches  large  portions  of  the  lung  may  be 
converted  into  firm  grayish-black,  in  the  case  of  the  coal-miner — steel- 
gray,  in  the  case  of  the  stone-worker — areas  of  cirrhosis.  In  the  case  of  a 
Cornish  miner,  aged  sixty-three,  who  died  under  my  care,  one  of  these 
fibroid  areas  measured  18  by  6  cm.  and  4.5  cm.  in  depth. 

A  second  important  factor  in  these  cases  is  chronic  bronchitis,  which 
is  present  in  a  large  proportion  and  really  causes  the  chief  symptoms.  A 
third  is  the  occurrence  of  emphysema,  which  is  almost  invariably  associ- 
ated with  long-standing  cases  of  pneumonokoniosis.  With  the  changes  so 
far  described,  unless  the  cirrhotic  area  is  unusually  extensive,  the  case  may 
present  the  features  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  but  finally 
another  element  comes  into  play.  In  the  fibroid  areas  softening  occurs, 
probably  a  process  of  necrosis  similar  to  that  by  which  softening  is  pro- 
duced in  fibro-myomata  of  the  uterus.  At  first  these  are  small  and  con- 
tain a  dark  liquid.  Charcot  calls  them  ulceres  du  poumon.  They  rarely 
attain  a  large  size  unless  a  communication  is  formed  with  the  bronchus, 
in  which  case  they  may  become  converted  into  suppurating  cavities.  The 
question  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  as  to  what  part  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus plays  in  these  cases  of  pneumonokoniosis  with  cavity  formation.  In 
some  instances  there  is  certainly  a  tuberculous  process  ingrafted,  but 
that  large  excavations  may  occur,  or  in  other  instances  bronchiectasis 
without  the  presence  of  bacilli,  I  have  convinced  myself  by  the  examina- 
tion of  several  characteristic  specimens. 
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The  siderosis  induced  by  the  oxide  of  iron  causes  an  interstitial  pneu- 
monia similar  to  anthracosis.  Workers  in  brass  and  in  bronze  are  liable 
to  a  like  affection. 

Chalicosis,  due  to  the  deposit  of  particles  of  silex  and  alumina,  is 
found  in  the  makers  of  mill-stones,  particularly  the  French  mill-stones, 
and  also  in  knife  and  axe  grinders  and  stone-cutters.  Anatomically,  this 
form  is  characterized  by  the  production  of  nodules  of  various  sizes,  which 
are  cut  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  sometimes  present  a  curious  gray- 
ish, even  glittering,  crystalloid  appearance. 

Workers  in  flax  and  in  cotton,  and  grain-shovellers  are  also  subject  to 
these  chronic  interstitial  changes  in  the  lungs.  In  all  these  occupations, 
as  shown  by  Greenhow,  to  whose  careful  studies  we  owe  so  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  diseases,  the  condition  of  the  lung  may  ultimately  be 
almost  identical. 

The  symptoms  do  not  come  on  until  the  patient  has  worked  for  a  vari- 
able number  of  years  in  the  dusty  atmosphere.  As  a  rule  there  are  cough 
and  failing  health  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time  before  complete  disa- 
bility. The  coincident  emphysema  is  responsible  in  great  part  for  the 
shortness  of  breath  and  wheezy  condition  of  these  patients.  The  expec- 
toration is  usually  muco-purulent,  often  profuse;  in  a  case  of  anthra- 
cosis, very  dark  in  color — the  so-called  "  black  spit "  ;  in  a  case  of  chalicosis 
there  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope  the  bright  angular  particles  of 
silica. 

Even  when  there  are  physical  signs  of  cavity,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not 
necessarily,  and  indeed  in  my  experience  are  not  usually  present.  It  is 
remarkable  for  how  long  a  time  a  coal-miner  may  continue  to  bring  up 
sputum  laden  with  coal  particles  even  when  there  are  only  signs  of  a 
chronic  bronchitis.  Many  of  the  particles  are  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
alveolar  epithelium.  In  these  instances  it  appears  that  an  attempt  is  made 
by  the  leucocytes  to  rid  the  lungs  of  some  of  the  carbon  grains. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  is  rarely  difficult;  the  expectoration  is 
usually  characteristic.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema  form  essential  parts  of  the  process  and  that  in 
late  stages  there  may  be  tuberculous  infection. 

The  treatment  of  the  condition  is  practically  that  of  chronic  bronchitis 
and  emphysema. 

V.    EMPHYSEMA. 

Definition. — The  condition  in  which  the  infundibular  passages  and 
the  alveoli  are  dilated  and  the  alveolar  walls  atrophied. 

A  practical  division  may  be  made  into  compensator}*,  hypertrophic, 
and  atrophic  forms,  the  acute  vesicular  emphysema,  and  the  interstitial 
forms.  The  last  two  do  not  in  reality  come  under  the  above  definition,  but 
for  convenience  thev  mav  be  considered  her«. 
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I.  COMPENSATOKY    EMPHYSEMA. 

Whenever  a  region  of  the  lung  does  not  expand  fully  in  inspiration, 
either  another  portion  of  the  lung  must  expand  or  the  chest  wall  sink  in 
order  to  occupy  the  space.  The  fonner  almost  invariably  occurs.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  in  broncho-pneumonia  there  ifi  a  vicarious 
distention  of  the  air-vesicles  in  the  adjacent  healthy  lobules,  and  the  same 
happens  in  the  neighborhood  of  tuberculous  areas  and  cicatrices.  In  gen- 
eral pleural  adhesions  there  is  often  compensatory  emphysema,  particu- 
larly at  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lung.  The  most  advanced  example  of 
this  form  is  seen  in  cirrhosis,  when  the  unaffected  lung  increases  greatly 
in  size,  owing  to  distention  of  the  air-vesicles.  A  similar  though  less 
marked  condition  is  seen  in  extensive  pleurisy  with  effusion  and  in  pneu- 
mothorax. 

At  first,  this  distention  of  the  air-vesicles  is  a  simple  physiological 
process  and  the  alveolar  walls  are  stretched  but  not  atrophied.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  in  many  cases  they  waste  and  the  contiguous  air-cells 
fuse,  producing  true  emphysema. 

II.  Hypertbophic  Emphysema. 

The  large-lunged  emphysema  of  Jenner,  also  known  as  substantive  or 
idiopathic  emphysema,  is  a  well-marked  clinical  affection,  characterized  by 
enlargement  of  the  lungs,  due  to  distention  of  the  air-cells  and  atrophy  of 
their  walls,  and  clinically  by  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  and  more  or 
less  marked  dyspnoea. 

Etiology. — Emphysema  is  the  result  of  persistently  high  intra- 
alveolar  tension  acting  upon  a  congenitally  weak  lung  tissue.  If  the 
mechanical  views  as  to  its  origin,  which  have  prevailed  so  long,  were  true, 
the  disease  would  certainly  be  much  more  common;  since  violent  respira- 
tory efforts,  believed  to  be  the  essential  factor,  are  performed  by  a  majority 
of  the  working  classes.  Strongly  in  favor  of  the  view,  that  the  nutritive 
change  in  the  air-cells  is  the  primary  factor,  is  the  markedly  hereditary 
character  of  the  disease  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  starts  early  in 
life.  These  are  two  points  upon  which  scarcely  sufficient  stress  has  been 
laid.  To  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  we  owe  the  first  observations 
on  the  hereditary  character  of  emphysema.  Working  under  Louis'  direc- 
tions, he  found  that  in  18  out  of  28  cases  one  or  both  parents  were  af- 
fected. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  frequency  of  its  origin  in  childhood.  It 
may  follow  recurring  asthmatic  attacks  due  to  adenoid  vegetations.  It 
may  develop,  too,  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  We  are  still 
ignorant  as  to  the  nature  of  this  congenital  pulmonary  weakness.  Cohn- 
heim  thinks  it  probably  due  to  a  defect  in  the  development  of  the  elastic- 
tissue  fibres — a  statement  which  is  borne  out  by  Eppinger's  observations. 

Heightened  pressure  within  the  air-cells  may  be  due  to  forcible  in- 
spiration or  expiration.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  part 
played  by  these  two  acts  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  The  inspiratory 
41 
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theory  was  advanced  by  Laennec  and  subsequently  modified  by  Gkdrdner, 
who  held  that  in  chronic  bronchitis  areas  of  collapse  were  induced,  and  com- 
pensatory distention  took  place  in  the  adjacent  lobules.  This  unques- 
tionably does  occur  in  the  vicarious  or  compensatory  emphysema,  but 
it  probably  is  not  a  factor  of  much  moment  in  the  form  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  expiratory  theory,  which  was  supported  by  Mendelssohn 
and  Jenner,  accounts  for  the  condition  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  way. 
In  all  straining  efforts  and  violent  attacks  of  coughing,  the  glottis  is  closed 
and  the  chest  walls  are  strongly  compressed  by  muscular  efforts,  so  that 
the  strain  is  thrown  upon  those  parts  of  the  lung  least  protected,  as  the 
apices  and  the  anterior  margins,  in  which  we  always  find  the  emphy- 
sema most  advanced.  The  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  gradually  yield 
to  the  heightened  intrathoracic  pressure  and  are,  in  advanced  cases,  pushed 
forward,  giving  the  characteristic  rotundity  to  the  thorax.  The  cartilages 
gradually  become  calcified.  One  theory  of  the  disease  is  that  there  is  a 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  thorax  and  the  lungs  increase  in  volume  to 
fill  up  the  space. 

Of  other  etiological  factors  occupation  is  the  most  important.  The 
disease  is  met  with  in  players  on  wind  instruments,  in  glass-blowers,  and 
in  occupations  necessitating  heavy  lifting  or  straining.  Whooping-cough 
and  bronchitis  play  an  important  ro/e,  not  so  much  in  the  changes  which 
they  induce  in  the  bronchi  as  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  attacks  of 
coughing. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  thorax  is  capacious,  usually  barrel-shaped, 
and  the  cartilages  are  calcified.  On  removal  of  the  sternum,  the  anterior 
mediastinum  is  found  completely  occupied  by  the  edges  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  pericardial  sac  may  not  be  visible.  The  organs  are  very  large  and 
have  lost  their  elasticity,  so  that  they  do  not  collapse  either  in  the  thorax 
or  when  placed  on  the  table.  The  pleura  is  pale  and  there  is  often  an 
absence  of  pigment,  sometimes  in  patches,  termed  by  Virchow  albinism  of 
the  lung.  To  the  touch  they  have  a  peculiar,  downy,  feathery  feel,  and 
pit  readily  on  pressure.  This  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features.  Be- 
neath the  pleura  greatly  enlarged  air-vesicles  may  be  readily  seen.  They 
vary  in  size  from  ^  to  3  mm.,  and  irregular  bullae,  the  size  of  a  walnut 
or  larger,  may  project  from  the  free  margins.  The  best  idea  of  the  ex- 
treme rarefaction  of  the  tissue  is  obtained  from  sections  of  a  lung  dis- 
tended and  dried.  At  the  anterior  margins  the  structure  may  form  an 
irregular  series  of  air-chambers,  lesembling  the  frog's  lung.  On  careful 
inspection  with  the  hand-lens,  remnants  of  the  interlobular  septa  or  even 
of  the  alveoli  may  be  seen  on  these  large  emphysematous  vesicles.  Though 
general  throughout  the  organs,  the  distention  is  more  marked,  as  a  rule, 
at  the  anterior  margins,  and  is  often  specially  developed  at  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  lobe  near  the  root,  where  in  extreme  cases  air-spaces  as  large 
a^  an  egg  may  sometimes  be  found,  ^ricroscopically  there  is  seen  atrophy 
of  the  alveolar  walls,  by  which  is  produced  the  coalescence  of  neighboring 
air-cells.  In  this  process  the  capillary  network  disappears  before  the 
walls  are  completely  atrophied.  The  loss  of  the  elastic  tissue  is  a  special 
feature.     It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  in  certain  cases  there  is  a  congenital 
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defect  in  the  development  of  this  tissue.  The  epithelium  of  the  air-cells 
undergoes  a  fatty  change,  but  the  large  distended  air-spaces  retain  a  pave- 
ment layer. 

The  bronchi  show  important  changes.  In  the  larger  tubes  the  mucous 
membrane  may  be  rough  and  thickened  from  chronic  bronchitis;  often  the 
longitudinal  lines  of  submucous  elastic  tissue  stand  out  prominently.  In 
the  advanced  cases  many  of  the  smaller  tubes  are  dilated,  particularly 
when,  in  addition  to  emphysema,  there  are  peri-bronchial  fibroid  changes. 
Bronchiectasis  is  not,  however,  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  emphy- 
sema, but,  as  Laennec  remarks,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  is  not 
more  common.  Of  associated  morbid  changes  the  most  important  are 
found  in  the  heart.  The  right  chambers  are  dilated  and  hypertrophied, 
the  tricuspid  orifice  is  large,  and  the  valve  segments  are  often  thickened 
at  the  edges.  In  advanced  cases  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  general.  The 
pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  may  be  wide  and  show  marked  atherom- 
atous changes. 

The  changes  in  the  other  organs  are  those  commonly  associated  with 
prolonged  venous  congestion. 

SjrxnptoxilB. — The  disease  may  be  tolerably  advanced  before  any  spe- 
cial symptoms  develop.  A  child,  for  instance,  may  be  somewhat  short  of 
breath  on  going  up-stairs  or  may  be  unable  to  run  and  play  as  other  chil- 
dren without  great  discomfort;  or,  perhaps,  has  attacks  of  slight  lividity. 
Doubtless  much  depends  upon  the  completeness  of  cardiac  compensation. 
When  this  is  perfect,  there  may  be  no  special  interruption  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation  and,  except  with  violent  exertion,  there  is  no  interference  with 
the  aeration  of  the  blood.  In  well-developed  cases  the  following  are  the 
most  important  symptoms:  Dyspncea,  which  may  be  felt  only  on  slight 
exertion,  or  may  be  persistent,  and  aggravated  by  intercurrent  attacks  of 
bronchitis.  The  respirations  are  often  harsh  and  wheezy,  and  expiration 
is  distinctly  prolonged. 

Cyanosis  of  an  extreme  grade  is  more  common  in  emphysema  than  in 
other  affections  with  the  exception  of  congenital  heart-disease.  So  far  as  I 
know  it  is  the  only  disease  in  which  a  patient  may  be  able  to  go  about  and 
even  to  walk  into  the  hospital  or  consulting-room  with  a  lividity  of  star- 
tling intensity.  The  contrast  between  the  extreme  cyanosis  and  the  com- 
parative comfort  of  the  patient  is  very  striking.  In  other  affections  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  associated  with  a  similar  degree  of  cyanosis  the  patient  is 
invariably  in  bed  and  usually  in  a  state  of  orthopnoea.  One  condition  must 
be  here  referred  to,  viz.,  the  extraordinary  cyanosis  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  aniline  products,  which  is  in  most  part  due  to  the  conversion  of  the 
haemoglobin  into  methaemoglobin. 

Bronchitis  with  associated  cough  is  a  frequent  symptom  and  often  the 
direct  cause  of  the  pulmonary  distress.  The  contrast  between  emphy- 
sematous patients  in  the  winter  and  summer  is  marked  in  this  respect. 
In  the  latter  they  may  be  comfortable  and  able  to  attend  to  their 
work,  but  with  the  cold  and  changeable  weather  they  are  laid  up  with 
attacks  of  bronchitis.  Finally,  in  fact,  the  two  conditions  become  in- 
separable and  the  patient  has  persistently  more  or  less  cough.    The  acute 
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bronchitis  may  produce  attacks  not  unlike  asthma.  In  some  instances 
this  is  true  spasmodic  asthma,  with  which  emphysema  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated. 

As  age  advances,  and  with  successive  attacks  of  bronchitis,  the  condi- 
tion gets  slowly  worse.  In  hospital  practice  it  is  common  to  admit  pa- 
tients over  sixty  with  well-marked  signs  of  advanced  emphysema.  The 
affection  can  generally  be  told  at  a  glance — the  rounded  shoulders,  barrel 
chest,  the  thin  yet  oftentimes  muscular  form,  and  sometimes,  I  think,  a  very 
characteristic  facial  expression. 

There  is  another  group,  however,  of  younger  patients  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  years  of  age  who,  winter  after  w  inter,  have  attacks  of  intense  cya- 
nosis in  consequence  of  an  aggravated  bronchial  catarrh.  On  inquiry  we 
find  that  these  patients  have  been  short-breathed  from  infancy,  and  they 
belong,  I  believe,  to  a  category  in  which  there  has  been  a  primary  defect 
of  structure  in  the  lung  tissue. 

Pbysioal  Signs. — Inspection. — The  thorax  is  markedly  altered  in  shape; 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  increased  and  may  be  even  greater  than 
the  lateral,  so  that  the  chest  is  barrel-shaped.  The  appearance  is  some- 
what as  if  the  chest  was  in  a  permanent  inspirator}'  position.  The  sternum 
and  costal  cartilages  are  prominent.  The  lower  zone  of  the  thorax  looks 
large  and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  much  widened,  particularly  in  the  hypo- 
chondriac regions.  The  sternal  fossa  is  deep,  the  clavicles  stand  out  with 
great  prominence,  and  the  neck  looks  shortened  from  the  elevation  of  the 
thorax  and  the  sternum.  A  zone  of  dilated  venules  may  be  seen  along  the 
line  of  attachment  of  the  diaphragm.  Though  this  is  common  in  emphy- 
sema, it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it  or  indeed  to  any  special  affection. 
Andrew,  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and,  according  to  Duckworth,  Laycock 
called  attention  to  it. 

The  curve  of  the  spine  is  increased  and  the  back  is  remarkably  rounded, 
80  that  the  scapula^  seom  to  be  almost  horizontal.  Mensuration  shows  the 
rounded  form  of  the  chest  and  the  very  slight  expansion  on  deep  inspira- 
tion. The  respiratory  movements,  which  may  look  energetic  and  forcible, 
exercise  little  or  no  influence.  The  chest  does  not  expand,  but  there  is  a 
general  elevation.  The  inspiratory  effort  is  short  and  quick;  the  expiratory 
movement  is  prolonged.  There  may  be  retraction  instead  of  distention 
in  the  upper  alnlominal  region  during  inspiration,  and  there  is  sometimes 
seen  a  transverse  curve  crossinjr  the  abdomen  at  the  level  of  the  twelfth 
rib.  The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  not  visible,  and  there  is  usually  marked 
pulsation  in  the  epiirastric  region.  The  cervical  veins  stand  out  promi- 
nently and  may  pulsate. 

f*(j /;><// 1 'M. — The  vocal  fremitus  is  jgmeffhaL-eaffifibled  but  not  lost. 
The  apex  Wat  can  rarely  l>e  felt.  There  is  a  marked  shock  in  the  lower 
sternal  ro-rion  and  very  distinct  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium.  Percussion 
gives  iTTtatly  increased  resonance,  full  and  drum-like — what  is  sometimes 
eal!tHl  hyporresonauiV.  The  note  is  not  often  distinctly  tympaniric  in 
quality.  The  ]>ennission  note  is  greatly  extended,  the  heart  dnlness  mar 
bo  obliterated,  the  up|vr  limit  of  liver  dulness  is  greatly  lowered,  and  the 
resonance  may  extend  to  the  costal  margin.    Behind,  a  clear  pereussioii  note 
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extends  to  a  much  lower  level  than  normal.  The  level  of  splenic  dulness, 
too,  may  be  lowered. 

On  auscultation  the  breath-sounds  are  usually  enfeebled  and  may  be 
masked  by  bronchitic  rales.  The  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  pro- 
longation of  the  expiration,  and  the  normal  ratio  may  be  reversed — 4:  to  1 
instead  of  1  to  4.  It  is  often  wheezy  and  harsh  and  associated  with  coarse 
rales  and  sibilant  rhonchi.  It  is  said  that  in  interstitial  emphysema  there 
may  be  a  friction  sound  heard,  not  unlike  that  of  pleurisy.  The  heart- 
sounds  are  usually  clear;  but  in  advanced  cases,  when  there  is  marked 
cyanosis,  a  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur  may  be  heard.  Accentuation  of 
the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  present. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  ^Inw  hnf  prngrflgBiYPj  the  recurring  attacks 
of  bronchitis  aggravating  the  condition.  Death  jnay  occurjrpm Jat^rcur- 
rent  pneumonia,  either  lobar  or  lobular,  and  dropsy  may  supervene  from 
cardiac  failure.  Occasionally  death  results  from  overdistention  of  the  heart, 
with  extreme  cyanosis.  Duckworth  has  called  attention  to  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  fatal  haemorrhage  in  emphysema.  In  an  old  emphysematous 
patient  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  death  followed  the  erosion  of  a 
main  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  an  ulcer  near  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea. 

Treatment. — Practically,  the  measures  mentioned  in  connection  with 
bronchitis  should  be  employed.  In  children  with  asthma  and  developing 
emphysema  the  nose  should  be  carefully  examined.  No  remedy  is  known 
which  has  any  influence  over  the  progress  of  the  condition  itself.  Bron- 
chitis is  the  great  danger  of  these  patients,  and  therefore  when  possible  they 
should  live  in  an  equable  climate.  In  consequence  of  the  venous  engorge- 
ment they  are  liable  to  gastric  and  intestinal  disturbance,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  keep  the  bowels  regulated  and  to  avoid  flatulency 
which  often  seriously  aggravates  the  dyspnoea.  Patients  who  come  into  the 
hospital  in  a  state  of  urgent  dyspnoea  and  lividity,  with  great  engorgement 
of  the  veins,  particularly  if  they  are  young  and  vigorous,  should  be  bled 
freely.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  saved  the  lives  of  persons  in  this 
condition  by  venesection.  Inhalation  of  oxygen  may  be  used  and  the  reme- 
dies given  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  bronchitis.  Strychnine 
will  be  found  specially  useful. 

III.  Atbophic  Emphysema. 

This  is  really  a  senile  change  and  is  called  by  Sir  William  Jenner  small- 
lunged  emphysema.  It  is  really  a  primary  atrophy  of  the  lung,  coming 
on  in  advanced  life,  and  scarcely  constitutes  a  special  affection.  It  occurs 
in  "  withered-looking  old  persons  "  who  may  perhaps  have  had  a  winter 
cough  and  shortness  of  breath  for  years.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  essen- 
tial or  hypertrophic  emphysema,  the  chest  in  this  form  is  small.  The  ribs 
are  obliquely  placed,  the  decrease  in  the  diameter  being  due  to  greatly  in^- 
creased  obliquity  in  the  position  of  the  ribs.  The  thoracic  muscles  are 
usually  atrophied.  In  advanced  cases  of  this  affection  the  lung  presents  a 
remarkable  appearance,  being  converted  into  a  series  of  large  vesicles,  on 
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the  walls  of  which  the  remnants  of  air-cells  may  be  seen.    It  is  a  condition 
for  which  nothing  can  be  done. 

IV.  Acute  Vesiculak  Emphysema. 

When  death  occurs  from  bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tubes,  or  from  cyanosis 
when  strong  inspiratory  efforts  have  been  made,  the  lungs  are  large  in  vol- 
ume and  the  air-cells  are  much  distended.  Clinically,  this  condition  may 
develop  rapidly  in  cases  of  cardiac  asthma  and  angina  pectoris.  The  lungs 
are  voluminous,  the  area  of  pulmonary  resonance  is  much  increased,  and  on 
auscultation  there  are  heard  everywhere  piping  rales  and  prolonged  expira- 
tion. It  is  the  condition  to  which  von  Basch  has  given  the  names  Lungen- 
schwellung  and  Lungenstarrheit,  A  similar  condition  may  follow  pressure 
on  the  vagi. 

V.  Interstitial  Emphysema. 

In  this  form  beads  of  air  are  seen  in  the  interlobular  and  subpleural 
tissue;  sometimes  they  form  large  bullae  beneath  the  pleura.  A  rare  event 
is  rupture  close  to  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  the  passage  of  air  along  the 
trachea  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  neck.  After  tracheotomy  just 
the  reverse  may  occur  and  the  air  may  pass  from  the  tracheotomy  wound 
along  the  wind-pipe  and  bronchi  and  appear  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
pleura.  From  this  interstitial  emphysema  spontaneous  pneumothorax  may 
arise  in  healthy  persons. 


VI.   GANGRENE   OF  THE   LUNG. 

Etiology. — Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  not  an  affection  per  se,  but  occurs 
in  a  variety  of  conditions  when  necrotic  areas  undergo  putrefaction.  It 
it  not  easy  to  say  why  sphacelus  should  occur  in  one  case  and  not  in  an- 
other, as  the  germs  of  putrefaction  are  always  in  the  air-passages,  and  yet 
necrotic  territories  rarely  become  gangrenous.  Total  obstruction  of  a  pul- 
monary artery,  as  a  rule,  causes  infarction,  and  the  area  shut  off  does  not 
often,  though  it  may,  sphacelate.  Another  factor  would  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary— probably  a  lowered  tissue  resistance,  the  result  of  general  or  local 
causes.  It  is  met  with  (1)  as  a  sequence. of  lobar  ^ngiujiorua.  This  rarely 
occurs  in  a  previously  healthy  person — more  commonly  in  the  debilitated 
or  in  the  diabetic  subject.  (2)  Gangrene  is  very  prone  to  follow  the  as- 
piration pneumonia,  since  the  foreign  particles  rapidly  undergo  putrefac- 
tive changes.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  cases  of  gangrene  due  to  perfora- 
tion of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  lung  or  into  a  bronchus.     (3)  The 

putrid  contents  of  a  bronchiectatic,  more  pnmmnnly  nf  a^  inhprnnlmig,  ^*fly. 

ity  may  excite  gangrene  in  the  neighboring  tissues.  The  pressure  bronchi- 
ectasis following  aneurism  or  tumor  may  lead  to  extensive  sloughing.  (4) 
Gangrene  may  follow  simple  embolism__of .  the  pulmonary  artery.  More 
commonly,  however,  the  embolus  is  derived  from  a  part  which  is  morti- 
fied or  comes  from  a  focus  of  bone  disease.    In  typhus  and  in  typhoid  fever 
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gangrene  of  the  lung  may  follow  thrombosis  of  one  of  the  larger  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  A  ease  occurred  in  my  wards  in  October,  1897, 
in  connection  with  a  typhoid  septicaemia.  Typhoid  bacilli  were  isolated, 
from  the  lung.  Lastly,  gangrene  of  the  lung  may  occur  in  conditions  of 
debility  during  r»nnvflW*g|i(gg^  f rnni  pjnfrflpfpH  i^jpT — occasionally,  indeed, 
without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  reasonable  cause. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Laennec,  who  first  accurately  described  pul- 
monary gangrene,  recognized  a  diffuse  and  a  circumscribed  form.  The  for- 
mer, though  rare,  is  sometimes  seen  in  connection  with  pneumonia,  more 
rarely  after  obliteration  of  a  large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  may 
involve  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe,  and  the  lung  tissue  is  converted  into  a  hor- 
ribly offensive  greenish-black  mass,  torn  and  ragged  in  the  centre.  In  the 
circumscribed  form  there  is  well-marked  limitation  between  the  gangrenous 
area  and  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  focus  may  be  single  or  there  may  be 
two  or  more.  The  lower  lobe  is  more  commonly  affected  than  the  upper, 
and  the  peripheral  more  than  the  central  portion  of  the  lung.  A  gan- 
grenous area  is  at  first  uniformly  greenish  brown  in  color;  but  softening  rap- 
idly takes  place  with  the  formation  of  a  cavity  with  shreddy,  irregular  walls 
and  a  greenish,  offensive  fluid.  The  lung  tissue  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood shows  a  zone  of  deep  congestion,  often  consolidation,  and  outside 
this  an  intense  oedema.  In  the  embolic  cases  the  plugged  artery  can  some- 
times be  found.  When  rapidly  extending,  vessels  may  be  opened  and  a 
copious  haemorrhage  ensue.  Perforation  of  the  pleura  is  not  uncommon. 
The  irritating  decomposing  material  usually  excites  the  most  intense  bron- 
chitis. Embolic  processes  are  not  infrequent.  There  is  a  remarkable  asso- 
ciation in  some  cases  between  circumscribed  gangrene  of  the  lung  and 
abscess  of  the  brain.  It  has  been  referred  to  under  the  section  on  bron- 
chiectasis. 

Symptoms  and  Ooiirse. — Usually  definite  symptoms  of  local  pul- 
monary disease  precede  the  characteristic  features  of  gangrene.  These,  of 
course,  are  very  varied,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  The  scutum 
is  very  characteristic.  It  is  intensely  fetid — usually  j^rofuse — and,  if  ex- 
pectorated into  a  conical  glass,  separates  into  three  layers — a  greenish-brown, 
heavy  sediment;  an  intervening  thin  liquid,  which  sometimes  has  a  greenish 
or  a  brownish  tint;  and,  on  top,  a  thick,  frothy  layer.  Spread  on  a  glass 
plate,  the  shreddy  debris  of  lung  tissue  can  readily  be  picked  out.  Even 
large  fragments  of  lung  may  be  coughed  up.  Robertson,  of  Onancock, 
Va.,  sent  me  one  several  centimetres  in  length,  which  had  been  expecto- 
rated by  a  lad  of  eighteen,  who  had  severe  gangrene  and  recovered.  Mi- 
croscopically, elastic  fibres  are  found  in  abundance,  with  granular  matter, 
pigment  grains,  fatty  crystals,  bacteria,  and  leptothrix.  It  is  stated  that 
elastic  tissue  is  sometimes  absent,  but  I  have  never  met  with  such  an  in- 
stance. The  peculiar  plugs  of  sputum  which  occur  in  bronchiectasy  are  not 
found.  Blood  is  often  present,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  much  altered.  The  spu- 
tum has,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  an  intensely  fetid  odor,  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  breath  and  may  permeate  the  entire  room.  It  is  much 
more  offensive  than  in  fetid  bronchitis  or  in  abscess  of  the  lung.  The 
fetor  is  particularly  marked  when  there  is  free  communication  between  the 
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gangrenous  cavities  and  the  bronchi.  On  several  occasions  I  have  found, 
post  mortem,  localized  gangrene,  which  had  been  unsuspected  during  life, 
and  in  which  there  had  been  no  fetor  of  the  breath. 

The  piiisicaLsignSj  when  extensive  destruction  has  occurred,  ^jg^those 
ofjcaxity,  but  the  limited  circumscribed  areas  may  be  difficult  to  detect. 
Bronclutisjsjlwa^s^ppeaent. 

Among  the  general  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  fever,  usually  of  mod- 
erate grade;  the  pulse  is  rapid,  and  very  often  the  constitutional  depression 
is  severe.  But  the  only  special  features  indicative  of  gangrene  are  the 
sputa  and  the  fetor  of  the  breath.  The  patient  generally  sinks  from  exhaus- 
tion.    Fatal  hsemorrhage  may  ensue. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  gangrene  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
indications,  of  course,  are  to  disinfect  the  gangrenous  area,  but  this  is  often 
impossible.  An  antiseptic  spray  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  employed.  A 
good  plan  is  for  the  patient  to  use  over  the  mouth  and  nose  an  inhaler, 
which  may  be  charged  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  with  guaiacol; 
the  latter  drug  has  also  been  used  hypodermically,  with,  it  is  said,  happy 
results  in  removing  the  odor.  If  the  signs  of  cavity  are  distinct  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  cleanse  it  by  direct  injections  of  an  antiseptic  solution. 
If  the  patient's  condition  is  good  and  the  gangrenous  region  can  be  local- 
ized, surgical  interference  may  be  indicated.  Successful  cases  have  been 
reported.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  always  such  as  to  demand 
the  greatest  care  in  the  matter  of  diet  and  nursing. 


VII.    ABSCESS   OF  THE   LUNG. 

Etiology. — Suppuration  occurs  in  the  lung  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: (1)  As  a  sejiuence  of  inflammation,  either  lobar,  or  lobular.  Apart 
from  the  purulent  infiltration  this  is  unquestionably  rare,  and  even  in 
lobar  pneumonia  the  abscesses  are  of  small  size  and  usually  involve,  as 
Addison  remarked,  several  points  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
abscess  formation  is  extremely  frequent  in  the  deglutition  and  aspiration 
forms  of  lobular  pneumonia.  After  wounds  of  the  neck  or  operations 
upon  the  throat,  in  suppurative  disease  of  the  nose  or  larynx,  occasionally 
even  of  the  ear  (Volkmann),  infective  particles  reach  the  bronchial  tubes 
by  aspiration  and  excite  an  intense  inflammation  which  often  ends  in 
abscess.  Cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  perforating  the  root  of  the  lung  or  into 
the  bronchi,  may  produce  extensive  suppuration.  The  abscesses  vary  in 
size  from  a  walnut  to  an  orange,  and  have  ragged  and  irregular  walls,  and 
purulent,  sometimes  necrotic,  contents. 

(2)  Embolic,  so-called  metastatic,  abscesses,  the  result  of  infectious 
emboli,  are  extremely  common  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  pyaemia. 
They  may  occur  in  enormous  numbers  and  present  very  definite  char- 
acters. As  a  rule  they  are  superficial,  beneath  the  pleura,  and  often 
wedge-shaped.  At  first  firm,  grayish  red  in  color,  and  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  intense  hypora?mia,  suppuration  soon  follows  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  definite  abscess.     The  pleura  is  usually  covered  with  greenish 
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lymph,  and  perforation  sometimes  takes  pkee  with  the  production  of 
pneumothorax. 

(3)  Perfpx^tion^f  the  lung  from  without,  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies, 
and,  in  the  right  lung,  peHoralion  from  abscess  of  the  liver  or  a  suppurat- 
ing echinococcus  cyst  are  occasional  causes  of  pulmonary  abscess. 

(4)  Suppurative  processes  play  an  important  part  in  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  many  of  the  symptoms  of  which  are  due  to  them. 

Symptoms. — Abscess  following  pneumonia  is  easily  recognized  by 
an  aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms  and  by  the  physical  signs  of  cavity 
and  the  characters  of  the  expectoration.  Embolic  abscesses  cannot  often 
be  recognized,  and  the  local  symptoms  are  generally  masked  in  the  gen- 
eral pyaemic  manifestations.  The  characters  of  the  sputum  are  of  great 
importance  in  determining  the  presence  of  abscess.  The  odor  is  offensive, 
yet  it  rarely  has  the  horrible  fetor  of  gangrene  or  of  putrid  bronchitis. 
In  the  pus  fragments  of  lung  tissue  can  be  seen,  and  the  elastic  tissue  may 
be  very  abundant.  The  presence  of  this  with  the  physical  signs  rarely 
leaves  any  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  Embolic  cases  usually 
run  a  fatal^ourse.  Recovery^  occasionally  occurs  after  pneumonia.  In  a 
case  following  typhoid  fever  whiclTT  saw  at  the  Garfield  Hospital,  Ken- 
removed  two  ribs  and  found  free  in  the  pus  of  a  localized  empyema  a 
sequestrated  piece  of  lung,  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  had 
sloughed  off  clearly  from  the  lower  lobe.  The  patient  made  a  good  re- 
covery. 

Medicinal  treatment  is  of  little  avail  in  abscess  of  the  lung.  When 
well  defined  and  superficial,  an  attempt  should  always  be  made  to 
ojjen  and  drain  it.  A  number  of  successful  cases  have  already  been 
treafe3"in  this  way. 


VIII.    NEW  GROWTHS   IN   THE   LUNGS. 

Etiologry  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — ^While  primary  tumors  are 
rare,  secondary  growths  are  not  uncommon. 

The  primary  growths  of  the  lung  are  either  encephaloid,  scirrhus  or 
epithelioma.  Recent  observations  show  that  the  last  is  the  most  common 
form.  Sarcoma  also  is  occasionally  found  as  a  primary  growth,  and  still 
more  rarely  enchondroma. 

The  secondary  growths  may  be  of  various  forms.  Most  commonly  they 
follow  tumors  in  the  digestive  or  genito-urinary  organs;  not  infrequently 
also  tumors  of  the  bone.  There  may  be  encephaloid,  scirrhus,  epithelioma, 
colloid,  melano-sarcoma,  enchondroma,  or  osteoma. 

Primary  cancer  or  sarcoma  usually  involves  only  one  lung.  The  sec- 
ondary growths  are  distributed  in  both.  The  primary  growth  generally 
forms  a  large  mass,  which  may  occupy  the  greater  part  of  a  lung.  Occasion- 
ally the  secondary  growths  are  solitary  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  pleura. 
The  metastatic  growths  are  nearly  always  disseminated.  Occasionally  they 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  In  a  case  of  colloid  cancer 
secondary  to  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  I  found  both  lungs  voluminous,  heavy 
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only  slightly  crepitant,  and  occupied  by  circular  translucent  masses^  yary- 
ing  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  large  walnut. 

There  are  numerous  accessory  lesions  in  the  pulmonary  new  growths. 
There  may  be  pleurisy,  either  cancerous  or  sero-fibrinous.  The  effusion 
may  be  haemorrhagic,  but  in  200  cases  of  cancer,  primary  or  secondary,  of 
the  lungs  and  pleura  analyzed  by  Moutard-Martin,  haemorrhagic  effusion 
occurred  in  only  12  per  cent.  The  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands  are  usu- 
ally affected,  the  cervical  glands  not  infrequently,  and  occasionally  even 
the  inguinal. 

The  disease  is  most  common  in  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  pri- 
mary form  affects  the  sexes  equally,  but  secondary  cancer  is  much  more 
frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  The  conditions  which  predispose  to  it 
are  quite  unknown.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  workers  in  the 
Schneeberg  cobalt  mines  are  very  liable  to  primary  cancer  of  the  lungs. 
It  is  stated  that  in  this  region  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  deaths  in 
persons  over  forty  are  due  to  this  disease. 

SymptoniB. — The  clinical  features  of  neoplasms  of  the  lungs  are  by 
no  means  distinctive,  particularly  in  the  case  of  primary  growths.  The 
patient  may,  indeed,  as  noted  by  Walshe,  present  no  symptoms  pointing 
to  intrathoracic  disease.  Among  the  more  important  symptoms  are  pain, 
particularly  when  the  pleura  is  involved;  dyspnoea,  which  is  apt  to  be 
paroxysmal  when  due  to  pressure  upon  the  trachea;  cough,  which  may  be 
dry  and  painful  and  accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  a  dark  mucoid 
sputum.  This  so-called  prune-juice  expectoration,  which  was  present  10 
times  in  18  cases  of  primary  cancer  of  the  lung,  was  thought  by  Stokes 
to  be  of  great  diagnostic  value. 

In  many  instances  there  are  signs  of  compression  of  the  large  veins, 
producing  lividity  of  the  face  and  upper  extremities,  or  occasionally  of 
only  one  arm.  Compression  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  may  give  rise  to 
urgent  dyspnoea.  The  heart  may  be  pushed  over  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  pneumogastric  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  are  occasionally  in- 
volved in  the  growth. 

Physical  Signs. — The  patient,  according  to  Walshe,  usually  lies  on 
the  affected  side.  On  inspection  this  side  may  be  enlarged  and  immo- 
bile and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated.  This  is  more  commonly 
due  to  the  effusion  than  to  the  growth  itself.  The  external  lymph- 
glands  may  be  enlarged,  particularly  the  clavicular.  The  signs,  on  per- 
cussion and  auscultation,  are  varied,  depending  much  upon  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  fluid.  Signs  of  consolidation  are,  of  course,  present; 
the  tactile  fremitus  is  absent  and  the  breath-sounds  are  usually  dimin- 
ished in  intensity.  Occasionally  there  is  typical  bronchial  breathing. 
Among  other  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  fever,  which  is  present 
in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  Emaciation  is  not  necessarily  extreme. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  six  to  eight  months.  Occasion- 
ally it  runs  a  very  acute  course,  as  noted  by  Carswell.  Cases  are  re- 
ported in  which  death  occurred  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  in  one  in- 
stance (Jaccoud)  the  patient  died  in  a  week  from  the  onset  of  the  symp- 
toms. 
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Diagnosis. — In  secondary  growths  this  is  not  difficult.  The  develop- 
ment of  pulmonary  symptoms  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  removal  of 
a  cancer  of  the  breast^  or  after  the  amputation  of  a  limb  for  osteo-sarcoma, 
or  the  onset  of  similar  symptoms  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the  liver, 
or  of  the  uterus,  or  of  the  rectum,  would  be  extremely  suggestive.  In 
primary  cases  the  unilateral  involvement,  the  anomalous  character  of  the 
physical  signs,  the  occurrence  of  prune-juice  expectoration,  the  progressive 
wasting,  and  the  secondary  involvement  of  the  cervical  glands  are  the  im- 
portant points  in  the  diagnosis. 

New  growths  are  occasionally  primary  in  the  pleura  (Harris,  Journal 
of  Pathology,  vol.  ii). 


V.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEXJEA. 
I.    ACUTE    PLEURISY. 

Anatomically,  the  cases  may  be  divided  into  dry  or  adhesive  pleurisy 
and  pleurisy  with  effusion.  Another  classification  is  into  primary  or  sec- 
ondary forms.  According  to  the  course  of  the  disease,  a  division  may  be 
made  into  acute  and  chronic  pleurisy,  and  as  it  is  impossible,  at  present, 
to  group  the  various  forms  etiologically,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfac- 
tory division.    The  following  forms  of  acute  pleurisy  may  be  considered: 

I.  Fibrinous   or   Plastic   Pleurisy. 

In  this  the  pleural  membrane  is  covered  by  a  sheeting  of  lymph  of 
variable  thickness,  which  gives  it  a  turbid,  granular  appearance,  or  the 
fibrin  may  exist  in  distinct  layers.  It  occurs  (1)  as  an  independent  affec- 
tion,  following  col(i  orjexgosure.  This  form  of  acute  plastic  pleurisy 
without  fluid  exudate  is  not  common  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals. 
Cases  are  met  with,  however,  in  which  the  disease  sets  in  with  the  usual 
symptoms  of  pain  in  the  side  and  slight  fever,  and  there  are  the  physical 
signs  of  pleurisy  as  indicated  by  the  iriction.  After  persisting  for  a  few 
days,  the  friction  murmur  disappears  and  no  exudation  occurs.  Union 
takes  place  between  the  membranes,  and  possibly  the  pleuritic  adhesions 
which  are  found  in  such  a  large  percentage  of  all  bodies  examined  after 
death  originate  in  these  slight  fibrinous  pleurisies. 

Fibrinous  pleurisy  occurs  (2)  as  a  secondary,  process  in  acute  diseases 
of  the  lung,. such  as  pneumonia,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  a  certain 
amount  of  pleurisy,  usually  of  this  form.  Cancer,  abscess,  and  gangrene 
also  cause  plastic  pleurisy  when  the  surface  of  the  lung  becomes  involved. 
This  condition  is  specially  associated  in  a  large  number  of  cases  with 
tuberculosis.  Pleural  pain,  stitch  in  the  side,  and  a  dry  cough,  with 
marked  friction  sounds  on  auscultation  are  the  initial  phenomena  in 
many  instances  of  phthisis.  The  signs  are  usually  basic,  but  Bumey  Yeo 
has  recently  called  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  occur  at 
the  apex. 
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II.  Serofibrinous    Pleurisy. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  there  is,  with  the 
fibrin,  a  variable  amount  of  fluid  exudate,  which  produces  the  condition 
known  as  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

Etiology. — for  generations  physicians  have  considered  cold  the 
potent  factor  in  inducing  pleurisy.  This  may  be  true  in  many  cases,  but 
modern  views  of  serous  inflammations  scarcely  recognize  cold  as  anything 
more  than  a  predisposing  agent,  which  permits  the  action  of  various  micro- 
organisms. We  have  not  yet,  however,  brought  all  the  acute  pleurisies  into 
the  category  of  microbic  affections,  and  the  fact  remains  that  pleurisy 
does  follow  with  great  rapidity  a  sudden  wetting  or  a  chill.  Of  late 
years  an  attempt  has  been  made,  particularly  by  French  writers,  to  show 
that  the  majority  of  acute  pleurisies  are  tuberculous.  In  this  connection 
the  following  facts  may  be  admitted:  (1)  In  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  pleurisy  coming  on  abruptly  in  healthy  persons  the  disease  has  been 
shown — (a)  by  post-mortem,  in  cases  of  accidental  or  sudden  death,  (&)  by 
the  subsequent  history — to  be  tuberculous;  (2)  in  a  larger  proportion  of 
those  cases  which  come  on  insidiously  in  persons  who  have  been  in  failing 
health  or  who  are  delicate  the  disease  is  tuberculous  from  the  outset;  (3) 
the  acute  pleurisy,  which  occurs  as  a  secondary,  often  a  terminal,  event  in 
chronic  affections,  such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Bright's  disease,  and  can- 
cer, is  very  frequently  tuberculous.  The  subsequent  history  of  cases  of 
acute  pleurisy  forces  us  to  conclude  that  in  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  cases 
it  is  a  curable  affection.  Several  years  ago  I  looked  over  the  post-mortem 
records  of  101  successive  cases  which  had  died  in  my  wards  with  pleurisy 
— fibrinous,  sero-fibrinous,  haemorrhagic,  or  purulent.  Of  these,  there 
were  only  32  in  which  the  pleurisy  was  definitely  tuberculous.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  contributions  to  this  question  has  been  made  from  the 
records  of  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston.  Of  90  cases  of  acute  pleurisy 
which  had  been  under  observation  between  1849  and  1879,  32  died  of  or 
had  phthisis — a  percentage  large  enough  to  indicate  what  an  important 
role  tuberculosis  plays  in  the  etiology  of  this  disease.  In  a  recent  series 
of  130  patients  with  primary  pleurisy  with  effusion,  followed  for  a  period 
of  seven  years  by  Hedges,  40  per  cent  became  tuberculous. 

Of  300  uncomplicated  cases  of  pleural  effusion  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  followed  by  R.  C.  Cabot,  the  subsequent  history  was  ascer- 
tained in  221 ;  followed  rwe  years  until  death  or  phthisis,  117;  well  after  five 
years,  96. 

Bacteriology  of  Acute  Pleurisy. — From  a  bacteriological  standpoint  we 
may  recognize  three  groups  of  cases  of  acute  pleurisy,  caused  by  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  the  pneumococcus,  and  the  streptococcus,  respectively. 

Bacillus  tuberculosis  is  present  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  cases 
of  primary  or  so-called  idiopathic  pleurisy.  The  exudate  is  usually  sterile 
on  cover-slips  or  in  the  culture  and  inoculation  tests  made  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  the  bacilli  are  very  scanty.  It  has  been  demonstrated  clearly 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  exudate  must  be  taken  to  make  the  test 
complete,  either  in  cultures  or  in  the  inoculation  of  animals.    Eichhorst 
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found  that  more  that  62  per  cent  were  demonstrated  as  tuberculous  when 
as  much  as  15  cc.  of  the  exudate  was  inoculated  into  test  animals,  while 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  showed  tuberculosis  when  only  1  cc.  of  the 
exudate  was  used.  This  is  a  point  to  which  observers  should  pay  very 
special  attention.  Le  Damany  has  recently  in  55  primary  pleurisies  demon- 
strated the  tuberculous  character  of  all  but  4.  He  has  used  large  quantities 
of  the  fluid  for  his  inoculation  experiments. 

The  pneumococcus  pleurisy  is  almost  always  secondary  to  a  focus  of 
inflammation  in  the  lung.  It  may,  however,  be  primary.  The  exudate  is 
usually  purulent  and  the  outlook  is  very  favorable. 

The  streptococcus  pleurisy  is  the  typical  septic  form  which  may  occur 
either  from  direct  infection  of  the  pleura  through  the  lung  in  broncho- 
pneumonia, or  in  cases  of  streptococcus  pneumonia;  in  other  instances  it 
follows  infection  of  more  distant  parts.  The  acute  streptococcus  pleurisy  is 
the  most  serious  and  fatal  of  all  forms. 

Among  other  bacteria  which  have  been  found  are  the  staphylococcus, 
Friedlander's  bacillus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  the  serous  exudate  is 
abundant  and  the  fibrin  is  found  on  the  pleural  surfaces  and  scattered 
through  the  fluid  in  the  form  of  flocculi.  The  proportions  of  these 
constituents  vary  a  great  deal.  In  some  instances  there  is  very  little 
membranous  fibrin;  in  others  it  forms  thick,  creamy  layers  and  exists 
in  the  dependent  part  of  the  fluid  as  whitish,  curd-like  masses.  The 
fluid  of  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  is  of  a  lemon  color,  either  clear  or  slightly 
turbid,  depending  on  the  number  of  formed  elements.  In  some  instances 
it  has  a  dark-brown  color.  The  microscopical  examination  of  the  fluid 
shows  leucocytes,  occasional  swollen  cells,  which  may  possibly  be  derived 
from  the  pleural  endothelium,  shreds  of  fibrillated  fibrin,  and  a  variable 
number  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  On  boiling,  the  fluid  is  found  to  be  rich 
in  albumin.  Sometimes  it  coagulates  spontaneously.  Its  composition 
closely  resembles  that  of  blood-serum.  Cholesterin,  uric  acid,  and  sugar 
are  occasionally  found.  The  amount  of  the  effusion  varies  from  i  to  4 
litres. 

The  lung  in  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  is  more  or  less  compressed.  If 
the  exudation  is  limited  the  lower  lobe  alone  is  atelectatic;  but  in  an  exten- 
sive effusion  which  reaches  to  the  clavicle  the  entire  lung  will  be  found 
lying  close  to  the  spine,  dark  and  airless,  or  even  bloodless — i.  e.,  car- 
nified. 

In  large  exudations  the  adjacent  organs  are  displaced.  In  large  right- 
sided  pleurisies  the  liver  is  much  depressed.  Rather  var}'ing  statements 
are  made  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  heart  and  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  rotates  on  its  axis.  In  a  number  of  post-mortems  I  have  carefully 
studied  its  position,  both  in  pneumothorax  and  in  large  effusions,  and  can 
speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty  on  the  following  points:  (1)  Even  in 
the  most  extensive  left-sided  exudation  there  is  no  rotation  of  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  which  in  no  case  was  to  the  right  of  the  mid-sternal  line; 
(2)  the  relative  position  of  the  apex  and  base  is  usually  maintained;  in 
some  instances  the  apex  is  lifted,  in  others  the  whole  heart  lies  more  trans- 
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versely;  (3)  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
the  front,  so  that  the  displacement  is  rather  a  definite  dislocation  of  the 
mediastinum,  with  the  pericardium,  to  the  right,  than  any  special  twisting 
of  the  heart  itself;  (4)  the  kink  or  twist  in  the  inferior  vena  cava  described 
by  Bartels  was  not  present  in  any  of  the  cases. 

Symptoms. — Prodromes  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  disease  may  set 
in  abruptly  with  a  chill,  followed  by  fever  and  a  severe  pain  in  the  side. 
In  very  many  cases,  however,  the  onset  is  insidious.  Washbourn  has  called 
attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  pneumococcus  pleurisy  sets  in 
with  the  features  of  pneumonia.  The  pain  in  the  side  is  the  most  distress- 
ing symptom,  and  is  usually  referred  to  the  nipple  or  axillary  regions.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  pleuritic  pain  may  be  felt  in  the  abdo- 
men or  low  down  in  the  back,  particularly  when  the  diaphragmatic  sur- 
face of  the  pleura  is  involved.  It  is  lancinating,  sharp,  and  severe,  and  is 
aggravated  by  cough.  At  this  early  stage,  on  auscultation,  sometimes  in- 
deed on  palpation,  a  drj'  friction  rub  can  be  detected.  The  fever  rarely 
rises  so  rapidly  as  in  pneumonia,  and  does  not  reach  the  same  grade.  A 
temperature  of  from  102**  to  103**  is  an  average  pyrexia.  It  may  drop  to 
normal  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  without  the  appearance  of  any 
definite  change  in  the  physical  signs,  or  it  may  persist  for  several  weeks. 
The  temperature  of  the  affected  is  higher  than  that  of  the  sound  side. 
Cough  is  an  early  symptom  in  acute  pleurisy,  but  is  rarely  so  distressing  or 
so  frequent  as  in  pneumonia.  There  are  instances  in  which  it  is  absent. 
The  expectoration  is  usually  slight  in  amount,  mucoid  in  character,  and 
occasionally  streaked  with  blood. 

At  the  outset  there  may  be  dyspnoea,  due  partly  to  the  fever  and  partly 
to  the  pain  in  the  side.  Dater  it  results  from  the  compression  of  the  lung, 
particularly  if  the  exudation  has  taken  place  rapidly.  When,  however, 
the  fluid  is  effused  slowly,  one  lung  may  be  entirely  compressed  without 
inducing  shortness  of  breath,  except  on  exertion,  and  the  patient  will  lie 
quietly  in  bed  without  evincing  the  slightest  respiratory  distress.  When  the 
effusion  is  large  the  patient  usually  prefers  to  lie  upon  the  affected  side. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  shows  some  degree  of  immobility  on  the 
affected  side,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  exudation,  and  in  large  effu- 
sions an  increase  in  volume,  which  may  appear  to  be  much  more  than  it 
really  is  as  determined  by  mensuration.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  obliter- 
ated. In  right-sided  effusions  the  apex  beat  may  be  lifted  to  the  fourth 
interspace  or  be  pushed  beyond  the  left  nipple,  or  may  even  be  seen  in  the 
axilla.  When  the  exudation  is  on  the  left  side,  the  heart's  impulse  may 
not  be  visible;  but  if  the  effusion  is  large  it  is  seen  in  the  third  and  fourth 
spaces  on  the  right  side,  and  sometimes  as  far  out  as  the  nipple,  or  even 
beyond  it. 

Palpation  enables  us  more  successfully  to  determine  the  deficient  move- 
ments on  the  affected  side,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
and  more  accurately  to  define  the  position  of  the  heart's  impulse.  In  sim- 
ple sero-fibrinous  effusion  there  is  rarely  any  oedema  of  the  chest  walls. 
It  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to  obtain  fluctuation.  Tactile  fremitus  is  greatly 
diminished  or  abolished.    If  the  effusion  is  slight  there  may  be  only  en- 
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feeblement.  The  absence  of  the  voice  vibrations  in  effusions  of  any  size 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  physical  signs.  In  children  there 
may  be  much  effusion  with  retention  of  fremitus.  In  rare  cases  the  vibra- 
tions may  be  communicated  to  the  chest  walls  through  localized  pleural 
adhesions. 

Mensuration. — ^W^ith  the  cyrtometer,  if  the  effusion  is  excessive,  a  dif- 
ference of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or  even,  in  large  effusions,  an 
inch  and  a  half,  may  be  found  between  the  two  sides.  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  right  side  is  naturally  larger  than  the  left. 
With  the  saddle-tape  the  difference  in  expansion  between  the  two  sides 
can  be  conveniently  measured. 

Percussion. — Early  in  the  disease,  when  the  pain  in  the  side  is  severe 
and  the  friction  murmur  evident,  there  may  be  no  alteration,  but  with 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  fluid  the  resonance  becomes  defective, 
and  finally  gives  place  to  absolute  flatness.  From  day  to  day  the  gradual 
increase  in  height  of  the  fluid  may  be  studied.  In  a  pleuritic  effusion 
rising  to  the  fourth  rib  in  front,  the  percussion  signs  are  usually  very 
suggestive.  In  the  subclavicular  region  the  attention  is  often  aroused  at 
once  by  a  tympanitic  note,  the  so-called  Skoda's  resonance,  which  is  heard 
perhaps  more  commonly  in  this  situation  with  pleural  effusion  than  in 
any  other  condition.  It  shades  insensibly  into  a  flat  note  in  the  lower 
mammary  and  axillary  regions.  Skoda's  resonance  may  be  obtained  also 
behind,  just  above  the  limit  of  effusion.  The  dulness  has  a  peculiarly 
resistant,  wooden  quality,  differing  from  that  of  pneumonia  and  readily 
recognized  by  skilled  fingers.  It  has  long  been  known  that  when  the 
patient  is  in  the  erect  posture  the  upper  line  of  dulness  is  not  horizontal, 
but  is  higher  behind  than  it  is  in  front,  forming  a  parabola.  The  curve 
marking  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  contact  of  lung  and  fluid  with 
the  chest  wall  has  been  variously  described.  The  "  Ellis  line  of  flatness,*^ 
which  Garland  has  verified  clinically  and  by  animal  experiments,  is  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic.  With  medium-sized  effusions  "  this  line  begins 
lowest  behind,  advances  upward  and  forward  in  a  letter-S  curve  to  the 
axillary  region,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  straight  decline  to  the  sternum." 
Such  a  curve  is  present  only  when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  position, 
when  the  lung  is  in  fairly  normal  condition,  since  then  by  its  elastic  ten- 
sion it  controls  the  position  and  shape  of  the  mass  of  fluid,  even  supporting 
the  entire  weight  of  a  considerable  exudate,  and  when  the  pleursB  are  free 
from  adhesions.  With  larger  exudates  the  curve  flattens  much,  but  the  S  can 
be  detached  with  the  fluid  as  high  as  the  third  rib.  Garland  emphasizes 
that  the  line  can  be  accurately  determined  only  by  light  percussion.  (Gar- 
land's exhaustive  work  on  Pneumo-dynamics.) 

On  the  right  side  the  dulness  passes  without  change  into  that  of  the 
liver.  On  the  left  side  in  the  nipple  line  it  extends  to  and  may  obliterate 
Traube's  semilunar  space.  If  the  effusion  is  moderate,  the  phenomenon 
of  movable  dulness  may  be  obtained  by  marking  carefully,  in  the  sitting 
posture,  the  upper  limit  in  the  mammary  region,  and  then  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  noting  the  change  in  the  lieight  of  dulness.  This  infallible 
eign  of  fluid  cannot  always  be  obtained.    In  very  copious  exudation  the 
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dulness  may  reach  the  clavicle  and  even  extend  beyond  the  sternal  margin 
of  the  opposite  side. 

Auscultation, — Early  in  the  disease  a  friction  rub  can  usually  be  heard, 
which  disappears  as  the  fluid  accumulates.  It  is  a  to-and-fro  dry  rub,  close 
to  the  ear,  and  has  a  leathery,  creaking  character.  There  is  another  pleural 
friction  sound  which  closely  resembles,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from,  the  fine  crackling  crepitus  of  pneumonia.  This  may  be  heard  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  also,  as  pointed  out  in  1844  by  Mac- 
Donnell,  Sr.,  of  Montreal,  when  the  effusion  has  receded  and  the  pleural 
layers  come  together  again. 

With  even  a  slight  exudation  there  is  weakened  or  distant  breathing. 
Often  inspiration  and  expiration  are  distinctly  audible,  though  distant,  and 
have  a  tubular  quality.  Sometimes  only  a  puffing  tubular  expiration  is 
heard,  which  may  have  a  metallic  or  amphoric  quality.  Loud  resonant 
rales  accompanying  this  may  forcibly  suggest  a  cavity.  These  pseudo- 
cavernous  signs  are  met  with  more  frequently  in  children,  and  often  lead 
to  error  in  diagnosis.  Above  the  line  of  dulness  the  breath-sounds  are  usu- 
ally harsh  and  exaggerated,  and  may  have  a  tubular  quality. 

The  vocal  resonance  is  usually  diminished  or  absent.  The  whispered 
voice  is  said  to  be  transmitted  through  a  serous  and  not  through  a  puru- 
lent exudate  (Baccelli's  sign).  This  author  advises  direct  auscultation  in 
the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  chest.  There  may,  however,  be  intensifica- 
tion— bronchophony.  The  voice  sometimes  has  a  curious  nasal,  squeaking 
character,  which  was  termed  by  Laennec  cegophony,  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  the  bleating  of  a  goat.  In  typical  form  this  is  not  common, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  hear  a  curious  twang-like  quality  in  the  voice, 
particularly  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  scapula. 

In  the  examination  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  apex  of  the  heart  lies  beneath  the  sternum 
there  may  be  no  impulse.  The  determination  of  the  situation  of  the  organ 
may  rest  with  the  position  of  maximum  loudness  of  the  sounds.  Over  the 
displaced  organ  a  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard.  When  the  lappet  of  lung 
over  the  pericardium  is  involved  on  either  side  there  may  be  a  pleuro-peri- 
cardial  friction.     A  leucocytosis  is  usually  present. 

The  course  of  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  is  very  variable.  After  per- 
sisting for  a  week  or  ten  days  the  fever  subsides,  the  cough  and  pain  dis- 
appear, and  a  slight  effusion  may  be  quickly  absorbed.  In  cases  in  which 
the  effusion  reaches  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib  recovery  is  usually  slower. 
Many  instances  come  under  observ^ation  for  the  first  time,  after  two  or  three 
weeks'  indisposition,  with  the  fluid  at  a  level  with  the  clavicle.  The  fever 
may  last  from  ten  to  twenty  days  without  exciting  anxiety,  though,  as  a 
rule,  in  ordinary'  pleurisy  from  cold,  as  we  say,  the  temperature  in  cases  of 
moderate  severity  is  normal  within  eight  or  ten  days.  Left  to  itself  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  resorption;  but  this  may  take  place  very  slowly. 
With  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  there  is  a  redux-friction  crepitus,  either 
leathery  and  creaking  or  crackling  and  rale-like,  and  for  months,  or  even 
longer,  the  defective  resonance  and  feeble  breathing  are  heard  at  the  base. 
Bare  modes  of  termination  are  perforation  and  discharge  through  the  Iniig, 
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and  externally  through  the  chest  wall,  examples  of  which  have  been  re- 
corded by  Sahli. 

The  immediate  prognosis  in  pleurisy  with  effusion  is  good.  Of  320 
cases  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  only  6.1  per  cent  died  before  leaving 
the  hospital  (Hedges). 

A  sero-fibrinous  exudate  may  persist  for  months  without  change,  par- 
ticularly in  tuberculous  cases,  and  will  sometimes  reaccumulate  after  aspi- 
ration and  resist  all  treatment.  After  persistence  for  more  than  twelve 
months,  in  spite  of  repeated  tapping,  a  serous  effusion  was  cured  by  inci- 
sion without  deformity  of  the  chest  (S.  West).  When  one  pleura  is  full  and 
the  heart  is  greatly  dislocated,  the  condition,  although  in  a  majority  of  cases 
producing  remarkably  little  disturbance,  is  not  without  risk.  Sudden  death 
may  occur,  and  its  possibility  under  these  circumstances  should  always  be 
considered.  I  have  seen  two  instances — one  in  right  and  the  other  in  left 
sided  effusion — both  due,  apparently,  to  syncope  following  slight  exertion, 
such  as  getting  out  of  bed.  In  neither  case,  however,  was  the  amount  of 
fluid  excessive.  Weil,  who  has  studied  carefully  this  accident,  concludes  as 
follows:  (1)  That  it  may  be  due  to  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  the  heart  or 
pulmonary  artery,  oedema  of  the  opposite  lung,  or  degeneration  of  the  heart 
muscle;  (2)  such  alleged  causes  as  mechanical  impediment  to  the  circulation, 
owing  to  dislocation  of  the  heart  or  twisting  of  the  great  vessels,  require 
further  investigation.  Death  may  occur  without  any  premonitory  symptoms. 

III.  Purulent  Pleurisy  {Empyema). 

Etiology. — Pus  in  the  pleura  is  met  with  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: (a)  As  a  sequence  of  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  say  why,  in  certain  cases,  the  exudate  becomes  purulent.  It  rarely 
does  so  in  the  acute  pleurisies  of  healthy  individuals.  In  children  many 
cases  are  probably  purulent  from  the  onset.  Aspiration,  which  is  said  to 
favor  the  occurrence  of  empyema,  in  my  experience  does  so  very  rarely. 
(&)  Purulent  pleurisy  is  common  as  a  secondary  inflammation  in  various 
infectious  diseases,  among  which  scarlet  fever  takes  the  first  place.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  pleurisy  supervening  in  the  convalescence  of  this 
disease  is  almost  always  purulent.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  latent 
in  its  onset,  and  that  there  may  be  no  pulmonary  symptoms.  The  pleurisy 
following  typhoid  fever  is  also  usually  purulent.  Other  infectious  diseases 
— measles  and  whooping-cough — are  more  rarely  followed  by  this  compli- 
cation. Of  late  years  especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  connection 
of  pneumonia  with  empyema,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  very  many  cases 
come  on  insidiously  either  in  the  course  of  or  during  convalescence  from 
this  disease;  and,  lastly,  a  limited  number  of  tuberculous  pleurisies  early 
become  purulent,  (c)  Empyema  results  from  local  causes — fracture  of  the 
rib,  penetrating  wounds,  malignant  disease  of  the  lung  or  oesophagus,  and, 
perhaps  most  frequently  of  all,  the  perforation  of  the  pleura  by  tuberculous 
cavities. 

The  bacteriology  of  empyema  is  of  great  importance.  A  sterile  exudate 
suggests  tuberculosis.  In  many  cases  the  pneumococci  are  present,and  these 
cases,  as  a  rule,  run  a  very  favorable  course.  The  streptococci  are  found 
42 
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most  commonly  in  the  secondary  cases  in  connection  with  septic  processes. 
In  a  few  instances  psorosperms  have  been  present. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — On  opening  an  empyema  post  mortem,  we  usu- 
ally find  that  the  effusion  has  separated  into  a  clear,  greenish-yellow  serum 
above  and  the  thick,  cream-like  pus  below.  The  fluid  may  be  scarcely 
more  than  turbid,  with  flocculi  of  fibrin  through  it.  In  the  pneumococcus 
empyema  the  pus  is  usually  thick  and  creamy.  It  usually  has  a  heavy, 
sweetish  odor,  but  in  some  instances — ^particularly  those  following  wounds 
— it  is  fetid.  In  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  or  pleura  the  pus  has  a 
horribly  stinking  odor.  Microscopically  it  has  the  characters  of  ordinary 
pus.  The  pleural  membranes  are  greatly  thickened,  and  present  a  grayish- 
white  layer  from  1  to  2  mm.  in  thickness.  On  the  costal  pleura  there  may 
be  erosions,  and  in  old  cases  fistulous  commimications  are  common.  The 
lung  may  be  compressed  to  a  very  small  limit,  and  the  visceral  pleura  also 
may  show  perforations. 

SjrmptOxnB. — Purulent  pleurisy  may  begin  abruptly,  with  the  symp- 
toms already  described.  More  frequently  it  comes  on  insidiously  in  the 
course  of  other  diseases  or  follows  an  ordinary  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy.  There 
may  be  no  pain  in  the  chest,  very  little  cough,  and  no  dyspnoea;  unless  the 
side  is  very  full.  Symptoms  of  septic  infection  are  rarely  wanting.  If 
in  a  child,  there  is  a  gradually  developing  pallor  and  weakness;  sweats  occur, 
and  there  is  irregular  fever.  A  cough  is  by  no  means  constant.  The  leu- 
cocytes are  usually  much  increased;  in  one  fatal  case  they  numbered  115,- 
000  per  cubic  millimetre. 

Physioal  Signs. — Practically  they  are  those  already  considered  in  pleu- 
risy with  effusion.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  additional  points  to  be 
mentioned.  In  empyema,  particularly  in  children,  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  sides  may  be  extreme.  The  intercostal  spaces  may  not  only  be 
obliterated,  but  may  bulge.  Not  infrequently  there  is  oedema  of  the  chest 
walls.  The  network  of  subcutaneous  veins  may  be  very  distinct.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  children  the  breath-sounds  may  be  loud  and  tubular 
over  a  purulent  effusion  of  considerable  size.  Whispered  pectoriloquy  is 
usually  not  heard  in  empyema  (Baccelli's  sign).  The  dislocation  of  the 
heart  and  the  displacement  of  the  liver  are  more  marked  in  empyema  than 
in  sero-fibrinous  effusion — probably,  as  Senator  suggests,  owing  to  the 
greater  weight  of  the  fluid. 

A  curious  phenomenon  associated  generally  with  empyema,  but  which 
may  occur  in  the  sero-fibrinous  exudate,  is  pulsating  pleurisy y  first  described 
by  MacDonnell,  Sr.,  of  Montreal.  Of  42  cases  39  occurred  on  the  left  side. 
In  all  but  one  case  the  fluid  was  purulent.  Pneumothorax  may  be  present. 
There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  the  intrapleural  pulsating  pleurisy  and  the 
pulsating  empyema  necessitatis,  in  which  there  is  an  external  pulsating 
tumor.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered  how  the  heart  im- 
pulse is  thus  forcibly  communicated  through  the  effusion. 

Empyema  is  a  chronic  affection,  which  in  a  few  instances  terminates 
naturally  in  recovery,  but  a  majority  of  cases,  if  left  alone,  end  in  death. 
The  following  are  some  modes  of  natural  cure:  (a)  By  absorption  of  the 
fluid.    In  small  effusions  this  may  take  place  gradually.    The  chert  wall 
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sinks.  The  pleural  layers  become  greatly  thickened  and  enclose  between 
them  the  inspissated  pus,  in  which  lime  salts  are  gradually  deposited.  Such 
a  condition  may  be  seen  once  or  twice  a  year  in  the  post-mortem  room  of 
any  large  hospital.  (6)  By  perforation  of  the  lung.  Although  in  this 
event  death  may  take  place  rapidly,  by  suflEocation,  as  Aretaeus  says,  yet 
in  cases  in  which  it  occurs  gradually  recovery  may  follow.  Since  1873, 
when  I  saw  a  case  of  this  kind  in  Traube's  clinic,  and  heard  his  remarks 
on  the  subject,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  instances  of  the  kind  and  can 
corroborate  his  statement  as  to  the  favorable  termination  of  many  of  them. 
Empyema  may  discharge  either  by  opening  into  the  bronchus  and  forming 
a  fistula,  or,  as  Traube  pointed  out,  by  producing  necrosis  of  the  pulmonary 
pleura,  sufficient  to  allow  the  soakage  of  the  pus  through  the  spongy  lung 
tissue  into  the  bronchi.  In  the  first  way  pneumothorax  usually,  though 
not  always,  develops.  In  the  second  way  the  pus  is  discharged  without 
formation  of  pneumothorax.  Even  with  a  bronchial  fistula  recovery  is  pos- 
sible, (c)  By  perforation  of  the  chest  wall — empyema  necessitatis.  This 
is  by  no  means  an  unfavorable  method,  as  many  cases  recover.  The  per- 
foration may  occur  anywhere  in  the  chest  wall,  but  is,  as  Cruveilhier  re- 
marked, more  common  in  front.  It  may  be  anywhere  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  interspace,  usually,  according  to  Marshall,  in  the  fifth.  It  may 
perforate  in  more  than  one  place,  and  there  may  be  a  fistulous  communica- 
tion which  opens  into  the  pleura  at  some  distance  from  the  external  orifice. 
The  tumor,  when  near  the  heart,  may  pulsate.  The  discharge  may  persist 
for  years.  In  Copeland's  Dictionary  is  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  Ba- 
varian physician  who  had  a  pleural  fistula  for  thirteen  years  and  enjoyed 
fairly  good  health. 

An  empyema  may  perforate  the  neighboring  organs,  the  oesophagus, 
peritonaeum,  pericardium,  or  the  stomach.  Very  remarkable  cases  are  those 
which  pass  down  the  spine  and  along  the  psoas  into  the  iliac  fossa,  and 
simulate  a  psoas  or  lumbar  abcess. 

IV.  Tuberculous  Pleukisy. 

This  has  already  been  considered  (p.  284),  and  the  symptoms  and  phys- 
ical signs  do  not  require  any  description  other  than  that  already  given  in 
connection  with  the  sero-fibrinous  and  purulent  forms. 

V.  Other  Varieties  of  Pleurisy. 

HsBmorrhagio  Pleurisy. — A  bloody  effusion  is  met  with  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (a)  In  the  pleurisy  of  asthenic  states,  such  as  cancer, 
Bright's  disease,  and  occasionally  in  the  malignant  fevers.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  frequency  with  which  haemorrhagic  pleurisy  is  found  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  occurred  in  the  very  patient  in  whom  Laennec 
first  accurately  described  this  disease.  While  this  may  be  a  simple  haemor- 
rhagic pleurisy,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  it  has  been 
tuberculous,  (b)  Tuberculous  pleurisy,  in  which  the  bloody  effusion  may 
result  from  the  rupture  of  newly  formed  vessels  in  the  soft  exudate  accom- 
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panying  the  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles,  or  it  may  come  from  more  slowly 
formed  tubercles  in  a  pleurisy  secondaiy  to  extensive  pulmonary  disease, 
(c)  Cancerous  pleurisy,  whether  primarj'  or  secondary,,  is  frequently  haemor- 
rhagic.  {d)  Occasionally  haemoixhagic  exudation  is  met  with  in  perfectiy 
healthy  individuals,  in  whom  there  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  tuber- 
culosis or  cancer.  In  one  such  case,  a  large,  able-bodied  man,  the  patient 
was  to  my  knowledge  healthy  and  strong  eight  years  afterward.  And, 
lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  aspiration  the  lung  may  be 
wounded  and  blood  in  this  way  get  mixed  with  the  sero-fibrinous  exudate. 
The  condition  of  hsBmorrhagic  pleurisy  is  to  be  distinguished  from  hsBmo- 
thorax,  due  to  the  rupture  of  aneurism  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  on  the 
thoracic  veins. 

Diaphragmatio  Pleurisy. — The  inflammation  may  be  limited  partly  or 
chiefly  to  the  diaphragmatic  surface.  This  is  often  a  dry  pleurisy,  but 
there  may  be  effusion,  either  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent,  which  is  circum- 
scribed on  the  diaphragmatic  surface.  In  these  cases  the  pain  is  low  in 
the  zone  of  the  diaphragm  and  may  simulate  that  of  acute  abdominal  dis- 
ease. It  may  be  intensified  by  pressure  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the 
diaphragm  at  the  tenth  rib.  The  diaphragm  is  fixed  and  the  respiration 
is  thoracic  and  short.  Andral  noted  in  certain  cases  severe  dyspncea  and 
attacks  simulating  angina.  As  mentioned,  the  effusion  is  usually  plastic, 
not  serous.  Serous  or  purulent  effusions  of  any  size  limited  to  the  dia- 
phragmatic surface  are  extremely  rare.  Intense  subjective  with  trifling 
objective  features  are  always  suggestive  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy. 

Encysted  Pleurisy. — The  effusion  may  be  circumscribed  by  adhesions  or 
separated  into  two  or  more  pockets  or  loculi,  which  communicate  with  each 
other.  This  is  most  common  in  empyema.  In  these  cases  there  have 
usually  been,  at  different  parts  of  the  pleura,  multiple  adhesions  by  which 
the  fluid  is  limited.  In  other  instances  the  recent  false  membranes  may 
encapsulate  the  exudation  on  the  diaphragmatic  surface,  for  example,  or  the 
part  of  the  pleura  posterior  to  the  mid-axillar}'  line.  The  condition  may 
be  very  puzzling  during  life,  and  present  special  difficulties  in  diagnosis. 
In  some  cases  the  tactile  fremitus  is  retained  along  certain  lines  of  adhe- 
sion.    The  exploratory  needle  should  be  freely  used. 

Interlobar  Pleurisy  forms  an  interesting  and  not  uncommon  variety. 
In  nearly  every  instance  of  acute  pleurisy  the  interlobular  serous  surfaces 
are  also  involved  and  closely  agglutinated  together,  and  sometimes  the  fluid 
is  encysted  between  them.  In  this  position  tubercles  are  to  be  carefully 
looked  for.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  following  pneumonia  there  was  between 
the  lower  and  upper  and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  side  an  enormous  puru- 
lent collection,  which  looked  at  first  like  a  large  abscess  of  the  lung.  These 
collections  may  perforate  the  bronchi,  and  the  cases  present  special  diffi- 
culties in  diagnosis. 

Diagnosis  of  Pleurisy. — Acute  plastic  pleurisy  is  readily  recog- 
nized. In  the  diagnosis  of  pleuritic  effusion  the  first  question  is.  Does  a 
fluid  exudate  exist?  the  second.  What  is  its  nature?  In  large  effusions 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  affected  side,  the  immobility,  the  absence  of 
tactile  fremitus,  together  with  the  displacement  of  organs,  give  infallible 
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indications  of  the  presence  of  fluid.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  in  effusions 
of  moderate  extent,  when  the  dulness,  the  presence  of  bronchophony,  and, 
perhaps,  tubular  breathing  may  simulate  pneumonia.  The  chief  points  to 
be  borne  in  mind  are:  (a)  Differences  in  the  onset  and  in  the  general  char- 
acters of  the  two  affections,  more  particularly  the  initial  chill,  the  higher 
fever,  more  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  the  rusty  expectoration,  which  charac- 
terize pneumonia.  As  already  mentioned,  some  of  the  cases  of  pneumo- 
coccus  pleurisy  set  in  like  pneumonia.  (6)  Certain  physical  signs — the  more 
wooden  character  of  the  dulness,  the  greater  resistance,  and  the  marked 
diminution  or  the  absence  of  tactile  fremitus  in  pleurisy.  The  auscultatory 
signs  may  be  deceptive.  It  is  usually,  indeed,  the  persistence  of  tubular 
breathing,  particularly  the  high-pitched,  even  amphoric  expiration,  heard 
in  some  cases  of  pleurisy,  which  has  raised  the  doubt.  The  intercostal 
spaces  are  more  commonly  obliterated  in  pleuritic  effusion  than  in  pneu- 
monia. As  already  mentioned,  the  displacement  of  organs  is  a  very  valuable 
sign.  Nowadays  with  the  hypodermic  needle  the  question  is  easily  settled. 
A  separate  small  syringe  with  a  capacity  of  two  drachms  should  be  reserved 
for  exploratory  purposes,  and  the  needle  should  be  longer  and  firmer  than 
in  the  ordinary  hypodermic  instrument.  With  careful  preliminary  disin- 
fection the  instrument  can  be  used  with  impunity,  and  in  cases  of  doubt 
the  exploratory  puncture  should  be  made  without  hesitation.  Pneumo- 
thorax is  an  occasional  sequence.  The  hypodermic  needle  is  especially 
useful  in  those  cases  in  which  there  are  pseudo-cavernous  signs  at  the  base. 
In  cases,  too,  of  massive  pneumonia,  in  which  the  bronchi  are  plugged  with 
fibrin,  if  the  patient  has  not  been  seen  from  the  outset,  the  diagnosis  may 
be  impossible  without  it. 

On  the  left  side  it  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate  a  very  large  peri- 
cardial from  a  pleural  effusion.  The  retention  of  resonwiee  at  the  base, 
the  presence  of  Skoda's  resonance  toward  the  axilla,  the  absence  of  dis- 
location of  the  heart-beat  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  the  feebleness  of 
the  pulse  and  of  the  heart-sounds,  and  the  urgency  of  the  dyspnoea,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  effusion,  are  the  chief  points  to  be 
considered.  Unilateral  hydrothorax,  which  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in 
heart-disease,  presents  signs  identical  with  those  of  sero-fibrinous  effusion. 
Certain  tumors  within  the  chest  may  simulate  pleural  effusion.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  many  intrathoracic  growths  are  accompanied  by  exu- 
dation. Malignant  disease  of  the  lung  and  of  the  pleura  and  hydatids  of 
the  pleura  produce  extensive  dulness,  with  suppression  of  the  breath-sounds, 
simulating  closely  effusion. 

On  the  right  side,  abscess  of  the  liver  and  hydatid  cysts  may  rise  high 
into  the  pleura  and  produce  dulness  and  enfeebled  breathing.  Often  in 
these  cases  there  is  a  friction  sound,  which  should  excite  suspicion,  and 
the  upper  outline  of  the  dulness  is  sometimes  plainly  convex.  In  a  case  of 
cancer  of  the  kidney  the  growth  involved  the  diaphragm  very  early,  and  for 
months  there  were  signs  of  pleurisy  before  our  attention  was  directed  to  the 
kidney.     In  all  these  instances  the  exploratory  puncture  should  be  made. 

The  second  question,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  is  quickly  decided 
by  the  use  of  the  needle.    The  persistent  fever,  the  occurrence  of  sweats, 
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a  leucocytosis,  and  the  increase  in  the  pallor  suggest  the  presence  of  pus. 
In  children  the  complexion  is  often  sallow  and  earthy.  In  protracted  cases, 
even  in  children,  when  the  general  symptoms  and  the  appearance  of  the 
patient  has  been  most  strongly  suggestive  of  pus,  the  syringe  has  withdrawn 
clear  fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  effusions  of  short  duration  may  be  puru- 
lent, even  when  the  general  symptoms  do  not  suggest  it.  The  following 
statement  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the  prognostic  import  of  the  bac- 
teriological examination  of  the  aspirated  fluid:  The  presence  of  the  pneumo- 
coccus  is  of  favorable  significance,  as  such  cases  usually  get  well  rapidly, 
even  with  a  single  aspiration.  The  streptococcus  empyema  is  the  most 
serious  form,  and  even  after  a  free  drainage  the  patient  may  succumb  to  a 
general  septicaemia.  A  sterile  fluid  indicates  in  a  majority  of  instances  a 
tuberculous  origin. 

Treatment. — At  the  onset  the  severe  pain  may  demand  leeches,  which 
usually  give  relief,  but  a  hypodermic  of  morphia  is  more  effective.  The 
Paquelin  cautery  may  be  lightly  but  freely  applied.  It  is  well  to  adminis- 
ter a  mercurial  or  saline  purge.  Fixing  the  side  by  careful  strapping  with 
long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  should  pass  well  over  the  middle  line, 
drawn  tightly  and  evenly,  gives  great  relief,  and  I  can  corroborate  the 
statement  of  F.  T.  Roberts  as  to  its  efficacy.  Cupping,  wet  or  dry,  is  now 
seldom  employed.  Blisters  are  of  no  special  service  in  the  acute  stages, 
although  they  relieve  the  pain.  The  ice-bag  may  be  used  as  in  pneumonia. 
The  general  treatment  at  the  early  stage  should  be  rest  in  bed  and  a  liquid 
diet.  Medicines  are  rarely  required.  A  Dover's  powder  may  be  given  at 
night.     Mercurials  are  not  indicated. 

When  the  effusion  has  taken  place,  mustard  plasters  or  iodine,  pro- 
ducing slight  counter-irritation,  appear  useful,  particularly  in  the  later 
stages.  The  following  rational  plan  is  successful  in  some  cases.  It  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  if  the  blood  serum  is  depleted  or  if  it  is  kept  concen- 
trated, the  liquid  will  be  absorbed  from  the  lymph  spaces,  of  which  the 
pleura  is  one,  to  equalize  the  loss.  To  do  this  the  patient  should  have  the 
daily  amount  of  liquid  food  greatly  restricted.  If  there  is  no  fever,  a  meat 
diet,  with  an  egg  and  dry  bread  and  8  to  10  ounces  of  liquid  in  the  form  of 
milk  or  water,  should  be  given.  Salt  articles  of  food  may  be  used,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give,  as  some  do,  doses  of  salt.  The  second 
element  in  the  treatment  is  the  active  depletion  of  blood  serum,  which  is 
effected  in  the  way  introduced  by  Matthew  Hay.  Every  morning,  if  the 
patient  is  robust,  otherwise  every  second  morning,  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts  is  given  an  hour  before  breakfast,  in  as 
concentrated  a  form  as  is  possible.  This  produces  copious  liquid  discharges. 
I  have  seen  large  exudations  disappear  rapidly  when  this  plan  was  fol- 
lowed. By  acting  upon  the  skin  and  kidneys,  the  same  end  may  be  ob- 
tained, but  with  much  less  certainty.  The  vapor  or  hot  bath  may  he 
used  and  an  occasional  dose  of  pilocarpin.  Diuretics,  such  as  digitalis, 
squills,  and  acetate  of  potash,  may  sometimes  be  required.  I  rarely  resort, 
however,  to  diuretics  or  diaphoretics  in  the  treatment  of  pleurisy  with  effu- 
sion. Iodide  of  potassium  is  of  doubtful  benefit.  By  some  the  salicylates 
are  believed  to  be  of  special  efficacy. 
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Aspiration  of  the  fluid  is  the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  method 
and  should  be  resorted  to  whenever  the  effusion  becomes  large  or  if  it  re- 
sists the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment.  The  credit  of  introducing  aspi- 
ration in  pleuritic  effusions  is  due  to  Morrill  Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston.  Years  prior  to  Dieulafoy's  work,  as- 
piration was  in  constant  use  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
was  advocated  repeatedly  by  Bowditch.  As  the  question  is  one  of  some 
historical  interest,  I  give  Bowditch's  conclusions  concerning  aspiration, 
expressed  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  practically  represent  the  opinion 
of  to-day:  "  (1)  The  operation  is  perfectly  simple,  but  slightly  painful,  and 
can  be  done  with  ease  upon  any  patient  in  however  advanced  a  stage  of 
the  disease.  (2)  It  should  be  performed  forthwith  in  all  cases  in  which 
there  is  complete  filling  up  of  one  side  of  the  chest.  (3)  He  bad  deter- 
mined to  use  it  in  any  case  of  even  moderate  effusion  lasting  more  than  a 
few  weeks  and  in  which  there  should  seem  to  be  a  disposition  to  resist 
ordinary  modes  of  treatment.  (4)  He  urged  this  practice  upon  the  profes- 
sion as  a  very  important  measure  in  practical  medicine;  believing  that  by 
this  method  death  may  frequently  be  prevented  from  ensuing  either  by 
sudden  attack  of  dyspnoea  or  subsequent  phthisis,  and,  finally,  from  the 
gradual  wearing  out  of  the  powers  of  life  or  inability  to  absorb  the  fluid. 
(5)  He  believed  that  this  operation  would  sometimes  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  those  tedious  cases  of  spontaneous  evacuation  of  purulent  fluid  and  those 
great  contractions  of  the  chest  which  occur  after  long-continued  effusion 
and  the  subsequent  discharge  or  absorption  of  a  fluid." 

There  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  added  to-day  to  these  observations. 
When  the  fluid  reaches  to  the  clavicle  the  indication  for  aspiration  is  im- 
perative, even  though  the  patient  be  comfortable  and  present  no  signs  of 
pulmonary  distress.  The  presence  of  fever  is  not  a  contra-indication;  in- 
deed, sometimes  with  setous  exudates  the  temperature  falls  after  aspiration. 

The  operation  is  extremely  simple  and  is  practically  without  risk.  The 
spot  selected  for  puncture  should  be  either  in  the  seventh  interspace  in  the 
mid-axilla  or  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  scapula  in  the  eighth  interspace. 
The  arm  of  the  patient  should  be  brought  forward  with  the  hand  on  the 
opposite  shoulder,  so  as  to  widen  the  interspaces.  The  needle  should  be 
thrust  in  close  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  rib,  so  as  to  avoid  the  intercostal 
artery,  the  wounding  of  which,  however,  is  an  excessively  rare  accident. 
The  fluid  should  be  withdrawn  slowly.  The  amount  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  exudate.  If  the  fluid  reaches  to  the  clavicle  a  litre  or  more  may 
be  withdrawn  with  safety.  In  chronic  cases  of  serous  pleurisy  after  re- 
peated tappings  S.  West  has  shown  the  great  value  of  free  incision  and 
drainage.  He  has  reported  cases  of  recovery  after  effusions  of  fifteen  and 
eighteen  months'  standing. 

Symptoms  and  Accidents  during  Paracentesis.— Pain  is  usually  com- 
plained of  after  a  certain  amount  of  fluid  has  been  withdrawn;  it  is  sharp 
and  cutting  in  character.  Coughing  occurs  toward  the  close,  and  may  be 
severe  and  paroxysmal.  Pneumothorax  may  follow  an  explorator}'  puncture 
with  a  hypodermic  needle;  it  is  rare  during  aspiration.  Subcutaneous  em- 
physema may  develop  from  the  point  of  puncture,  without  the  production 
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of  {nieiiiiiothorax.  ABmmifums  erpeeioratian  is  a  remarkafale 
deacribed  bv  French  writers.  It  usuallj  dereiops  after  the  taprntgi  a 
eiated  with  dj^pnoea,  and  many  prove  snddenlj  fataL  Cenirml  tfm 
— ^Faintnesd  i^  not  aneommon.  Epileptic  cooTukiinis  maj  oeevr 
dohng  the  withdrawal  or  while  irrigating  the  pleura.  I  haTe  seen,  bax  a 
iingie  instance.  Tbej  are  Terr  difficult  to  explain  and  are  regarded  bj  bos 
authors  as  of  redex  origin;  and  lastlj  sudden  death  maj  occur  other  fiom. 
ajncope  or  during  the  conmlsiond. 

Empyema  is  reallj  a  surgical  affection,  and  I  ghall  make  onhr  a  fev 
general  reTnark«  upon  its  treatment.  When  it  has  been  determmed  bj 
exploratory  puncture  that  the  fluid  is  purulent,  aspiratioD  ihoold  not  be 
performed,  except  as  preliminary  to  operation  or  as  a  tempoiaiT  BMasme. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  have  an  exception  to  this  rule,  ahhoi^b  the 
empyemas  of  children  and  the  pneumonic  empyema  occasionally  gee  -wrdl 
rapidly  after  a  single  tapping.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  number  of  liTes 
which  are  sacrificed  annually  by  the  failure  to  recognize  that  empjema 
ahonld  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  abscesB,  by  free  incision.  The  opeimtion 
dates  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  and  is  by  no  means  serious.  A  ma* 
jority  of  the  cases  get  well,  providing  that  free  drainage  is  obtained,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  practically  what  measures  are  followed  so  lon^  as 
this  indication  is  met.  The  good  results  in  any  method  depend  upon 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  cavity  is  drained.  Irrigation  of  the 
cavity  n  rarely  necessary  unless  the  contents  are  fetid.  In  the  subsequent 
treatment  a  point  of  great  importance  in  facilitating  the  closure  of  the 
cavity  is  the  distention  of  the  lung  on  the  affected  side.  This  may  be 
accomplif-hed  by  the  method  advised  by  Balston  James,  which  has  been 
practised  with  great  success  in  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  The  patient  daily,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  increasing  gradu- 
ally with  the  increase  of  his  strength,  transfers  by  air-pressure  water  from 
one  bottle  to  another.  The  bottles  should  be  large,  holding  at  least  a  gallon 
each,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  tubes,  as  in  the  Wolff's  bottle,  an  expira- 
tory effort  of  the  patient  forces  the  water  from  one  bottle  into  the  other. 
In  this  way  expansion  of  the  compressed  lung  is  systematically  practised. 
The  abscess  cavity  is  gradually  closed,  partly  by  the  falling  in  of  the  chest 
wall  and  partly  by  the  expansion  of  the  lung.  In  some  instances  it  is 
necessary  to  resect  portions  of  one  or  more  ribs. 

The  physician  is  often  asked,  in  cases  of  empyema  with  emaciation, 
hectic  and  feeble  rapid  pulse,  whether  the  patient  could  stand  the  opera- 
tion. Even  in  the  most  desperate  cases  the  surgeon  should  never  hesitate 
to  make  a  free  ineir»ion. 


II.    CHRONIC    PLEURISY. 

This  affociion  occurs  in  two  forms:  (1)  Chronic  pleurisy  with  effuswn, 
in  which  the  disease  may  set  in  insidiously  or  may  follow  an  acute  sero- 
fibrinous pleurisy.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  liquid  persists  for  months 
or  even  years  without  undergoing  any  special  alteration  and  without  becom- 
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ing  purulent.  Such  cases  have  the  characters  which  we  have  described 
under  pleurisy  with  effusion.  (2)  Chronic  dry  pleurisy.  The  cases  are  met 
with  (a)  as  a  sequence  of  ordinary  pleural  effusion.  When  the  exudate  is 
absorbed  and  the  layers  of  the  pleura  come  together  there  is  left  between 
them  a  variable  amount  of  fibrinous  material  which  gradually  undergoes 
organization,  and  is  converted  into  a  layer  of  firm  connective  tissue.  This 
process  goes  on  at  the  base,  and  is  represented  clinically  by  a  slight  grade  of 
flattening,  deficient  expansion,  defective  resonance  on  percussion,  and  en- 
feebled breathing.  After  recovery  from  empyema  the  flattening  and  re- 
traction may  be  still  more  marked.  In  both  cases  it  is  a  condition  which 
can  be  greatly  benefited  by  pulmonary  gymnastics.  In  these  firm,  fibrous 
membranes  calcification  may  occur,  particularly  after  empyema.  It  is 
not  very  uncommon  to  find  between  the  false  membranes  a  small  pocket 
of  fluid  forming  a  sort  of  pleural  cyst.  In  the  great  majority  of  these 
cases  the  condition  is  one  which  need  not  cause  anxiety.  There  may  be 
an  occasional  dragging  pain  at  the  base  of  the  lung  or  a  stitch  in  the  side, 
but  patients  may  remain  in  perfectly  good  health  for  years.  The  most 
advanced  grade  of  this  secondary  dry  pleurisy  is  seen  in  those  cases  of  em- 
pyema which  have  been  left  to  themselves  and  have  perforated  and  ulti- 
mately healed  by  a  gradual  absorption  or  discharge  of  the  pus,  with  retrac- 
tion of  the  side  of  the  ehest  and  permanent  carnification  of  the  lung. 
Traumatic  lesions,  such  as  gunshot  wounds,  may  be  followed  by  an  identical 
condition.  Post  mortem,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  the  layers  of  the 
pleura,  which  are  greatly  thickened,  particularly  at  the  base,  and  surround 
a  compressed,  airless,  fibroid  lung.  Bronchiectasis  may  gradually  develop, 
and  in  one  remarkable  case  which  I  have  seen  on  several  occasions  with 
Dr.  Blackader,  of  Montreal,  not  only  on  the  affected  side,  but  also  in  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  other  lung. 

(b)  Primitive  dry  pleurisy.  This  condition  may  directly  follow  the 
acute  plastic  pleurisy  already  described;  but  it  may  set  in  without  any 
acute  symptoms  whatever,  and  the  patient^s  attention  may  be  called  to  it 
by  feeling  the  pleural  friction.  A  constant  effect  of  this  primitive  dry 
pleurisy  is  the  adhesion  of  the  layers.  This  is  probably  an  invariable  result, 
whether  the  pleurisy  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  organization  of  the  thin 
layer  of  exudation  in  a  pneumonia  will  unite  the  two  surfaces  by  delicate 
bands.  Pleural  adhesions  are  extremely  common,  and  it  is  rare  to  examine 
a  body  entirely  free  from  them.  They  may  be  limited  in  extent  or  univer- 
sal. Thin  fibrous  adhesions  do  not  produce  any  alteration  in  the  percussion 
characters,  and,  if  limited,  there  is  no  special  change  heard  on  ausculta- 
tion. When,  however,  there  is  general  synechia  on  both  sides  the  expansile 
movement  of  the  lung  is  considerably  impaired.  We  should  naturally 
think  that  universal  adhesions  would  interfere  materially  with  the  func- 
tion of  the  lungs,  but  practically  we  see  many  instances  in  which  there 
has  not  been  the  slightest  disturbance.  The  physical  signs  of  total  adhe- 
sion are  by  no  means  constant.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  a  marked 
disproportion  between  the  degree  of  expansion  of  the  chest  walls  and  the 
intensity  of  the  vesicular  murmur,  but  the  latter  is  a  very  variable  factor, 
and  under  perfectly  normal  conditions  the  breath-sounds,  with  very  full 
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chest  expansion,  may  be  extremely  feeble.    The  diaphragm  phenomenon — 
Litten*8  sign — is  absent. 

Is  there  a  primitive  dry  pleurisy  which  gradually  leads  to  great  thick- 
ening of  the  membranes,  and  which  ultimately  may  invade  the  lun^  and 
induce  cirrhotic  change?  Upon  this  question  neither  pathologists  nor 
clinicians  agree.  I  think  that  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  in  his  Lumleian  lecturH 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  (1885),  has  made  good  his  claim  that 
such  a  disease  does  exist.  Clinically  the  cases  are  of  great  interest,  and 
should,  I  think,  be  separated,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  condition  which 
follows  a  healed  empyema  or  old  pleurisy  with  effusion,  and,  on  the  other* 
from  the  rare  instances  of  primitive  cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  However,  in  all 
thive  states  there  may  ultimately  be  an  almost  identical  clinical  picture. 
Anatomically  in  these  pleuritic  cases  the  pleura,  particularly  that  surround- 
ing the  lower  lobe,  sometimes  the  entire  membrane,  is  thickened,  the  two 
layers  are  intimately  united,  and  fibrinous  bands  passing  from  the  pleora 
traverse  the  lung  tissue,  sometimes  dividing  it  in  a  remarkable  waj  into 
sections.  The  bronchi  may  present  marked  dilatations,  though  this  it 
not  always  the  case«  and  the  lung  tissue  is  more  or  lea^  scleroised.  The 
cases  belong  to  the  group  cf  chronic  pneumonias  called  by  Charcot  plen- 
logenous. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  primitive  dry  pleurisy  of  tuberculous  origin.  In  it 
both  parietal  and  costal  layers  are  greatly  thickened — perhaps  front  2  to 
3  mm.  e^ich — and  present  firm  fibroid,  caseous  ma£se^  and  small  tubercles* 
while  uniting  these  two  greatly  thickened  layers  is  a  reddLsh-graj  fihroid 
tists^ue,  sometimes  infiltrated  with  serum.  This  may  be  a  local  process  con- 
fined to  one  pleureu  or  it  may  be  in  both.  These  cases  are  sometimes  aasoci- 
ated  with  a  similar  condition  in  the  pericardium  and  peritoDsmn. 

Occasionally  remarkable  vaso-motor  phenomena  occur  in  chronic  pleu- 
risy, whether  simple  or  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  an  a«x.  Flash- 
ing or  sweating  oi  one  cheek  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil  are  the  c*>icmoa 
manifestations.  They  appear  to  be  due  to  involvement  of  the  fii^  thoiacac 
ganglion  at  the  top  of  the  pleural  cavity. 


III.    HYDROTHORAX. 
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there  is  no  general  dropsy,  the  occurrence  of  dyspnoea  should  at  once 
direct  attention  to  the  pleura,  since  many  patients  are  carried  off  by  a 
rapid  effusion.  Post-mortem  records  show  the  frequency  with  which  this 
condition  is  overlooked.  The  saline  purges  will  in  many  cases  rapidly 
reduce  the  effusion,  but,  if  necessary,  aspiration  should  repeatedly  be 
practised. 


IV.    PNEUMOTHORAX  (ffydro-Pneumotharax  and  Pyo-PneumotJMrax). 

Air  along  in  the  pleural  cavity,  to  which  the  term  pneumothorax  is 
strictly  applicable,  is  an  extremely  rare  condition.  It  is  almost  invariably 
associated  with  a  serous^  fluid — ^hydro-pneumothorax,  or  with  pus— j)yo- 
pneumothorax. 

SSoIo^. — There  exists  normally  within  the  pleural  cavity  of  an  adult 
a  neffltive  pressuiajof  several  millimetres  of  mercury,  due  to  the  recoil  of 
the  distended,  perfectly  elastic,  lung.  Hence  through  any  opening  con- 
necting the  pleural  cavity  with  the  external  air  we  should  expect  air  to 
rush  in  until  this  negative  pressure  is  relieved.  To  explain  the  absence  of 
pneumothorax  in  a  few  cases  in  which  it  would  be  expected,  S.  West  has 
assumed  the  existence  of  a  cohesion  between  the  pleurae  which  overcomes 
the  tendency  of  the  chest  to  this  condition,  but  this  force  has  not  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

In  a  case  of  pneumothorax,  if  the  opening  causing  it  remain  patent, 
the  intrathoracic  pressure  will  be  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  lung  will  be 
found  to  have  collapsed  by  virtue  of  its  own  elastic  tension,  the  intercostal 
grooves  obliterated,  the  heart  displaced  to  the  other  side,  and  the  diaphragm 
lower  than  normal,  because  the  negative  pressure  by  reason  of  which  these 
organs  are  retained  in  their  ordinary  position  has  been  relieved.  If  the 
opening  becomes  closed  the  intrathoracic  pressure  may  rise  above  the  at- 
mospheric and  the  above-mentioned  displacements  be  much  increased. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  rise  of  pressure  are,  the  valvular  action  of  the 
opening  during  violent  expiratory  efforts,  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  im- 
prisoned gas,  and  the  compression  of  the  air  by  the  usual  effusion  into  the 
cavity. 

Pneumothorax  arises:  (1)  In  perforating  wounds  of  the  chest,  in  which 
case  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  extensive  cutaneous  emphysema.  It 
has  followed  exploratory  puncture.  Herman  Biggs  has  reported  two  cases 
and  I  have  seen  it  twice.  Pneumothorax  rarely  follows  fracture  of  the  rib, 
even  though  the  lung  may  be  torn.  (2)  In  perforation  of  the  pleura 
through  the  diaphragm,  usually  by  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  or 
colon.  The  pleura  may  also  be  perforated  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  oesoph- 
agus. (3)  When  the  lung  is  perforated.  This  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon cause,  and  may  occur:  (a)  In  a  normal  lung  from  rupture  of  the 
air-vesicles  during  straining  or  even  when  at  rest.  Special  attention  has 
been  called  to  this  accident  by  S.  West  and  De  H.  Hall.  The  air  may  be 
absorbed  and  no  ill  effect  follows.  It  does  not  necessarily  excite  pleurisy, 
as  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by  G^irdner,  but  inflammation  and  effusion 
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are  the  usual  result.  In  a  recent  case  the  condition  developed  as  the  pa- 
tient was  going  down-stairs;  no  effusion  followed;  he  did  not  react  to 
tuberculin,  (b)  From  perforation__due  to  local  disease^oLlhcJuii^^  either 
the  softening  of  a  caseous  focus  or  the  breaking  of  a  tuberculous  cmTitr. 
According  to  S.  West,  90  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  are  due  to  this  cause. 
Less  common  are  the  cases  due  to  septic  broncho-pneumonia  and  to  gan- 
grene. A  rare  cause  is  the  breaking  of  a  hemorrhagic  infarct  in  chrome 
heart-disease,  of  which  I  met  an  instance  a  few  years  ago.  (c)  Perfora- 
tion of  the  lung  from  the  pleura,  which  arises  in  certain  cases  of  emprema 
and  produces  a  pleuro-bronchial  fistula,  (d)  Spgntaneouglj,  by  the  de- 
velopnient  in  pleural  exudates  of  the  gas  bacillus  (B.  aerogenes  capsulatus 
Welch). 

Pneumothorax  occurs  chiefly  in  adults,  though  cases  are  met  with  in 
very  young  children.    It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^If  a  trocar  or  blow-pipe  is  inserted  between 
the  ribs,  there  may  be  a  jet  of  air  of  sufficient  strength  to  blow  oin  a 
lighted  match.  On  opening  the  thorax  the  mediastinum  and  peneardium 
are  seen  to  be  pushed,  or  rather,  as  Douglas  Powell  pointed  out,  drawn 
over  to  the  opposite  side;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  the  heart  is  not 
rotated,  and  the  relation  of  its  parts  is  maintained  much  as  in  the  normal 
condition.  A  serous  or  purulent  fluid  is  usually  present,  and  the  mem- 
branes are  inflamed.  The  cause  of  the  pneumothorax  can  nsnallj  be 
found  without  difficulty.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  is  the 
])erforation  of  a  tuberculous  cavity  or  a  breaking  of  a  superficial  caseous 
focus.  The  orifice  of  rupture  may  be  extremely  small.  In  chronic  cases 
there  may  be  a  fistula  of  considerable  size  communicating  with  the  bron- 
chi.   The  lung  is  usually  compressed  and  camified. 

Symptoms. — ^The  onset  is  usually  sudden  and  characterized  by  severe 
pain  in  the  side,  ui;gent  dyspnoea,  and  signs  of  general  distress,  as  indicated 
by  flight  lividity  and  a  very  rapid  and  feeble  pulse.  There  may,  however, 
be  no  urgent  symptoms,  particularly  in  cases  of  long-standing  phthisis. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  found,  post  mortem,  a  pneumothorax 
which  was  unsuspected  during  life.  West  states  that  even  in  healthy 
adults  this  latent  pneumothorax  may  occasionally  occur. 

A  remarkable  recurrent  variety  has  been  described  by  S.  West,  Good- 
hart,  and  Fumey.  In  Goodhart's  case  the  pneumothorax  developed  first 
in  one  side  and  then  in  the  other. 

The  phffsical  signs  are  verv  distinctive.  Inspection  shows  marked  en- 
largement of  the  affected  side  with  immobility.  The  heart  impulse  is 
usually  much  displaced.  On  palpation  the  fremitus  is  greatly  diminished 
or  more  commonly  aV>olished.  On  pfrnission  the  resonance  may  be  tym- 
panitic or  even  have  an  amphoric  quality.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
the  case.  It  may  be  a  flat  tvmpany,  resembling  Skoda's  resonance.  In 
s^me  instances  it  may  he  a  full,  hvperresonant  note,  like  emphysema: 
while  in  othf?r« — and  this  is  very  deceptive — there  is  dnlness.  These 
extreme  variations  depend  doubtless  upon  the  deirree  of  intrapleural  ten- 
sion. On  several  occasions  I  have  known  an  error  in  diagnosis  to  lenilt 
from  ignorance  of  the  fact  that,  in  certain  instances,  the  perenadon  note 
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may  be  "  muffled,  toneless,  almost  dull "  (Walshe).  There  is  usually  dul- 
ness  at  the  base  from  effused  fluid,  which  can  readily  be  made  to  change 
the  level  by  altering  the  position  of  the  patient.  Movable  dulness  can 
be  obtained  much  more  readily  in  pneumothorax  than  in  a  simple  pleu- 
risy. On  auscultation  the  breath-sounds  are  suppressed.  Sometimes 
there  is  only  a  distant  feeble  inspiratory  murmur  of  marked  amphoric 
quality.  The  contrast  between  the  loud  exaggerated  breath-sounds  on 
the  normal  side  and  the  absence  of  the  breath-sounds  on  the  other  is 
very  suggestive.  The  rales  have  a  peculiar  metallic  quality,  and  on 
coughing  or  deep  inspiration  there  may  be  what  Laennec  termed  the 
metallic  tinkling.  The  voice,  too,  has  a  curious  metallic  echo.  What  is 
sometimes  called  the  coin-sound,  termed  by  Trousseau  the  bruit  d'airain, 
is  very  characteristic.  To  obtain  it  the  auscultator  should  place  one  ear 
on  the  back  of  the  chest  wall  while  the  assistant  taps  one  coin  on  another 
on  the  front  of  the  chest.  The  metallic  echoing  sound  which  is  produced 
in  this  way  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  characteristic  signs  of  pneumo- 
thorax. And,  lastly,  the  Hippocratic  succussion  may  be  obtained  when 
the  auscultator's  head  is  placed  upon  the  chest  while  the  patient's  body  is 
shaken.  A  splashing  sound  is  produced,  which  may  be  audible  at  a  dis- 
tance. A  patient  may  himself  notice  it  in  making  abrupt  changes  in 
posture.  Of  other  symptoms  displacement  of  organs  is  most  constant. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  heart  may  be  drawn  over  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  liver  greatly  displaced,  so  that  its  upper  surface  is  below  the  level 
of  the  costal  margin,  a  degree  of  dislocation  never  seen  in  simple  effusion. 

The  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax  rarely  offers  any  difficulty,  as  the  signs 
are  very  characteristic.  In  cases  in  which  the  percussion  note  is  dull  the 
condition  may  be  mistaken  for  effusion.  I  made  this  mistake  in  a  case  of 
pulsating  pleurisy,  in  which  the  pneumothorax  followed  heavy  lifting,  and 
it  was  not  until  several  days  later,  after  some  of  the  fluid  had  been  with- 
drawn, that  a  tympanitic  note  developed.  Diaphragmatic  hernia  follow- 
ing a  crush  or  other  accident  may  closely  simulate  pneumothorax. 

In  cases  of  very  large  phthisical  cavities  with  tympanitic  percussion 
resonance  and  rales  of  an  amphoric,  metallic  quality,  the  question  of  pneu- 
mothorax is  sometimes  raised.  In  those  rare  instances  of  total  excava- 
tion of  one  lung  the  amphoric  and  metallic  phenomena  may  be  most  in- 
tense, but  the  absence  of  dislocation  of  the  organs,  of  the  succussion  splash, 
and  of  the  coin-sound  suffice  to  differentiate  this  condition.  While  this  is 
true  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  I  have  recently  heard  the  bruit  d'airain 
over  large  cavities  of  the  right  upper  lobe.  The  condition  of  pyo-pneu- 
mothorax  subphrenicus  may  simulate  closely  true  pneumothorax. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  pneumothorax  depends  largely  upon  the  cause. 
S.  West  gives  a  mortality joM'O  per  cent.  The  tuberculous  cases  usually 
die  within  a  few  weeks.  Of  39' cases, "29  died  within  a  fortnight  (West); 
10  patients  died  on  the  first  day,  2  within  twenty  and  thirty  minutes  re- 
spectively of  the  attack.  Pneumothorax  developing  in  a  healthy  individual 
often  ends  in  recovery.  There  are  tuberculous  cases  in  which  the  pneu- 
mothorax, if  occurring  early,  seems  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  tubercu- 
losis.   This  appeared  to  be  the  case  in  a  man  with  chronic  pneumothorax 
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who  was  under  my  care  in  Philadelphia  for  between  three  and  four  yean. 
It  may  be  a  chronic  condition,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  and  a  fair 
measure  of  health  may  be  enjoyed. 

Treatment. — Practically  these  cases  should  be  dealt  with  as  ordinaiy 
pleurisy  with  effusion.  Of  course,  when  pneumothorax  develops  in  ad- 
vanced phthisis  the  indication  is  to  relieve  the  pain  and  distress  either  by 
morphia  or  chloroform;  but  in  cases  which  develop  early  the  fluid  should 
be  withdrawn  by  aspiration,  or,  if  purulent,  permanent  drainage  should  be 
obtained.  Even  when  the  condition  has  seemed  to  be  most  desperate  I 
have  known  recover}'  to  take  place  after  thorough  drainage  of  the  sac. 
Portions  of  ribs  may  have  to  be  excised,  and  during  convalescence  it  is 
well  for  the  patient  to  practise  expansion  of  the  lung  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned.  There  are  cases  of  pneumothorax  in  phthisis  in  which 
the  general  condition  is  so  good  and  the  inconvenience  so  slight  that  to 
let  well  enough  alone  seems  the  best  course.  In  such  an  occasional  as- 
piration may  be  performed  if  the  fluid  increases.  In  some  of  the  in- 
stances the  mere  tapping  of  the  chest  with  a  fine  needle,  so  as  to  allow 
the  escape  of  some  of  the  air,  seems  to  give  relief  by  reducing  the  intra- 
thoracic pressure.  Good  results  are  stated  to  have  followed  the  method 
introduced  by  Potain,  of  replacing  the  air  and  fluid  within  the  thorax  by 
sterilized  air. 


V.   AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MEDIASTINUM. 

(I)    Simple    Lymphadenitis. — In   all   inflammatory  affections    of   the 
bronchi  and  of  the  lungs  the  groups  of  lymph-glands  in  the  mediastinum 
become  swollen.    In  the  bronchitis  of  measles,  for  example,  and  in  simple 
broncho-pneumonia  the  bronchial  glands  are  large  and  infiltrated,   the 
tissue  is  engorged  and  o?dematous,  sometimes  intensely  hypersemic.     Much 
stress  has  been  laid  by  some  writers  on  this  enlargement  of  the  glands  in 
the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  De  Mussy  held  that  it  was  an  important 
factor  in  inducing  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough.     They  may   attain  a 
size  sufficient  to  induce  dulness  beneath  the  manubrium  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  interscapular  regions  behind,  though  this  is  often  difficult  to 
determine.     In  reality  the  glands  lie  chiefly  ujx^n  the  spine,  and  unless 
thi>se  which  are  deep  in  the  root  of  the  lung  are  large  enough  to  induce 
compression  of  the  adjacent  hmj:  ti>>ue,  I  doubt  if  the  ordinary  bronchial 
adenopathy  ever  can  Iv  «lttermined  by  percussion  in  the  upper  interscapu- 
lar region.     I  have  never  nitt  with  an  instance  in  which  the  compresBion 
of  either  bn^nehu?  set-nied  to  have  resultetl  fn>ni  the  glands,  however  large. 
TuUroulous  alTection  of  these  gland?  lias  already  been  considered. 

( 2>  Sappuratiye  L3rmpliadenitis. — Occasionally  al>scess  in  the  bronchial 
or  Tracheal  lymph-glands  is  found.  Ii  may  follow  the  simple  adenitis,  but 
is  lu.'i'i  froqutntly  a>s«H-iatiil  wiih  -l.e  prest^noe  of  tubercle.  The  liquid 
fx^rti.n  may  v:T;i.i;uilly  Vto  me  als*»rlHd  and  the  inspissated  contents  un- 
derffo  cakir.caiion.  Stri.us  accidents  occasionally  occur,  as  perforation 
into  the  ctsophagus  or  into  a  bronchus^  or  in  rare  instances,  as  in  the 
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reported  by  Sidney  Phillips,  perforation  of  the  aorta,  as  well  as  a  bronchus, 
which,  it  is  remarkable  to  say,  did  not  prove  fatal  rapidly,  but  caused  re- 
peated attacks  of  haemoptysis  during  a  period  of  sixteen  months. 

(3)  Tumors ;  Cancer  and  Sarooma. — In  Hare's  elaborate  study  of  520 
cases  of  disease  of  the  mediastinum  *  there  were  134  cases  of  cancer,  98 
cases  of  sarcoma,  21  eases  of  lymphoma,  7  cases  of  fibroma,  11  cases  of 
dermoid  cysts,  8  cases  of  hydatid  cysts,  and  instances  of  lipoma,  gumma, 
and  enchondroma.  From  this  we  see  that  cancer  is  the  most  common 
form  of  growth.  The  tumor  occurred  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  alone 
in  48  of  the  cases  of  cancer  and  in  33  of  the  cases  of  sarcoma.  There  are 
three  chief  points  of  origin,  the  thymus,  the  lymph-glands,  and  the  pleura 
and  lung.  Sarcoma  is  more  frequently  primary  than  cancer.  Males  arc 
more  frequently  affected  than  females.  The  age  of  onset  is  most  com- 
monly between  thirty  and  forty. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  of  mediastinal  tumor  are  those  of  jptr^ 
thjjracic^jBJfififiure.  Dyspncea  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant 
symptoms,  and  may  be  aue  either  to  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  on  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  It  may  indeed  be  cardiac,  due  to  pressure 
upon  the  heart  or  its  vessels.  In  a  few  cases  it  results  from  the  pleural 
effusion  which  so  frequently  accompanies  intrathoracic  growths.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  dyspnoea  is  a  cough,  often  severe  and  paroxysmal  in  char- 
acter, with  the  brazen  quality  of  the  so-called  aneurismal  cough  when  a 
recurrent  nerve  is  involved.  The  voice  may  also  be  affected  from  a  simi- 
lar cause.  Pressure  jUiUhft  ^^ssiJg  ia  commoji.  The  superior  vena  cava 
may  be  compressed  and  obliterated,  and  when  the  process  goes  on  slowly 
the  collateral  circulation  may  be  completely  effected.  Less  commonly  the 
inferior  vena  cava  or  one  or  other  of  the  subclavian  veins  is  compressed^ 
The  arteries  are  much  more  rarely  obstructed.  There  may  be  dysphagia, 
due  to  compression  of  the  oesophagus.  In  rare  instances  there  are  pupillary 
changes,  either  dilatation  or  contraction,  due  to  involvement  of  the  sym- 
pathetic. ExpectoiatioBjii  blood,  pua^  and Jiair  is  characteristic  of  the  der- 
moidcpt,  of  which  Christian  has  collected  40  cases. 

PhySeal  Signs. — On  inspection  there  may  be  orthopnoea  and  marked 
cyanosis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  In  such  instances,  if  of  long 
duration,  there  are  signs  of  collateral  circulation  and  the  superficial  mam- 
mary and  epigastric  veins  are  enlarged.  In  these  cases  of  chronic  obstruc- 
tion the  finger-tips  may  be  clubbed.  There  may  be  bulging  of  the  ster- 
num or  the  tumor  may  erode  the  bone  and  form  a  prominent  subcutaneous 
growth.  The  rapidly  growing  lymphoid  tumors  more  commonly  than 
others  perforate  the  chest  wall.  In  4  of  13  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease, 
there  was  mediastinal  growth,  and  in  3  instances  the  sternum  was  eroded 
and  perforated.  Tlie  perforation  may  be  on  one  side  of  the  breast-bone. 
The  projecting  tumor  may  pulsate;  the  heart  may  be  dislocated  and  its 
impulse  much  out  of  y)lace.  Contraction  of  one  side  of  the  thorax  has  been 
noted  in  a  few  instances.  On  palpation  the  fremitus  is  absent  wherever 
the  tumor  reaches  the  chest  wall.    If  pulsating,  it  rarely  has  the  forcible, 

•  Fothergillian  Prize  Es9ay  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  Philadelphia,  1880. 
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heaving  impulse  of  an  aneiirismal  sac.  On  auscultation  there  is  nsnaUy 
silence  over  the  dull  region.  The  heart-sounds  are  not  transmitted  and 
the  respiratory  murmur  is  feeble  or  inaudible,  rarely  bronchial.  Vocal 
resonance  is,  as  a  rule,  absent.  Signs  of  pleural  effusion  occur  in  a  great 
many  instances  of  mediastinal  growth,  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  aspirator 
needle  should  be  used. 

Tumors  of  the  anterior  mediastinum  originate  usually  in  the  thymus; 
the  sternum  is  pushed  forward  and  often  eroded.  The  growth  may  be 
felt  in  the  suprasternal  fossa;  the  cervical  glands  are  usually  involved. 
The  pressure  symptoms  are  chiefly  upon  the  venous  trunks.  Dyspnoea  is 
a  prominent  feature. 

Intrathoracic  tumors  in  the  middle  and  posterior  mediastinum  originate 
most  commonly  in  the  lymph-glands.  The  symptoms  are  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  physical  signs;  there  is  urgent  dyspnoea  and  cough,  which 
is  sometimes  loud  and  ringing.  The  pressure  symptoms  are  chiefly  upon 
the  gullet,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  sometimes  upon  the  azygos  vein. 

In  a  third  group,  tumors  originating  in  the  pleura  and  the  lung,  the 
pressure  symptoms  are  not  so  marked.  Pleural  exudate  is  very  much 
more  common;  the  patient  becomes  anaemic  and  emaciation  is  rapid. 
There  may  be  secondary  involvement  of  the  lymph-glands  in  the  neck. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  symptomatology  of  these  different  groups,  see 
Pepper  and  Stengel,  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Physi- 
cians, vol.  X. 

The  diagnosis  of  mediastinal  tumor  f ronL-&neuri£ja  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely difficult.  An  mTeresting  case  reported  and  figured  by  Sokolosski, 
in  Bd.  19  of  the  Deutsches  Archiv  fiir  klinische  Medicin,  in  which 
Oppolzer  diagnosed  aneurism  and  Skoda  mediastinal  tumor,  illustrates 
how  in  some  instances  the  most  skilful  of  observers  may  be  unable  to 
agree.  Scarcely  a  sign  is  found  in  aneurism  which  may  not  be  duplicated 
in  mediastinal  tumor.  This  is  not  strange,  since  the  symptoms  in  both 
are  largely  due  to  pressure.  The  time  element  is  important.  If  a  case 
has  persisted  for  more  than  eighteen  months  the  disease  is  probably  aneu- 
rism. There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this.  By  far  the  most  valuable 
sign  of  aneurism  is  the  diastohc  shock  so  often  to  be  felt,  and  in  a  majority 
of  cases  to  be  heard,  over  the  sac.  This  is  rarely,  if  ever,  present  in  medias- 
tinal growths,  even  when  they  perforate  the  sternum  and  have  communi- 
cated pulsation.  Tracheal  tugging  is  rarely  present  in  tumor.  Another 
point  of  importance  is  that  a  tumor,  advancing  from  the  mediastinum, 
eroding  the  sternum  and  appearing  externally,  if  aneurismal,  has  forcible, 
heaving,  and  distinctly  expansile  pulsations.  The  radiating  pain  in  the 
back  and  arms  and  nock  is  rather  in  favor  of  aneurism,  as  is  also  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  it  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  frequency  of  pleural  effusion  in  connection  with  mediastinal  tumor 
is  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  It  may  give  curiously  complex  char- 
acters to  the  physical  signs — characters  which  are  profoundly  modified 
after  aspiration  of  the  liquid. 

(4)  Abscess  of  the  Medlastinnm. — Hare  collected  115  cases  of  medi- 
astinal abscess,  in  77  of  which  there  were  details  sufficient  to  permit  the 
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analysis.  Of  these  cases  the  great  majority  occurred  in  males.  Forty-four 
were  instances  of  acute  abscess.  The  anterior  mediastinum  is  most  com- 
monly the  seat  of  the  suppuration.  The  cases  are  most  frequently  associated 
with  trauma.  Some  have  followed  erysipelas  or  occurred  in  association 
with  eruptive  fevers.  Many  cases,  particularly  the  chronic  abscesses,  are 
of  tuberculous  origin.  Of  symptoms,  pain  behind  the  sternum  is  the  most 
common.  It  may  be  of  a  throbbing  character,  and  in  the  acute  cases  is 
associated  with  fever,  sometimes  with  chills  and  sweats.  If  the  abscess  is 
large  there  may  be  dyspnoea.  The  pus  may  burrow  into  the  abdomen, 
perforate  through  an  intercostal  space,  or  it  may  erode  the  sternum.  In- 
stances are  on  record  in  which  the  abscess  has  discharged  into  the  trachea 
or  oesophagus.  In  many  cases,  particularly  of  chronic  abscess,  the  pus 
becomes  inspissated  and  produces  no  ill  effect.  The  physical  signs  may 
be  very  indefinite.  A  pulsating  and  fluctuating  tumor  may  appear  at  the 
border  of  the  sternum  or  at  the  sternal  notch.  The  absence  of  bruit,  of 
the  diastolic  shock,  and  of  the  expansile  pulsation  usually  enables  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis  to  be  made.  When  in  doubt  a  fine  hypodermic  needle  may 
be  inserted. 

(5)  Induratiye  Hediastino-Pericarditis. — Harris  has  recently  reviewed 
the  subject.  In  one  form  there  is  adherent  pericardium  and  great  increase 
in  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  mediastinum;  in  another  there  is  adherent  peri- 
cardium with  union  to  surrounding  parts,  but  very  little  mediastinitis;  in 
a  third  the  pericardium  may  be  uninvolved.  The  disease  is  rare;  of 
22  cases  17  were  in  males;  only  2  were  above  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
83rmptoms  are  essentially  those  of  that  form  of  adhesive  pericardium  which 
is  associated  with  great  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  in 
which  the  patients  present  a  picture  of  cyanosis,  dyspnoea,  anasarca,  etc. 
The  pulsus  paradoxus,  described  by  Kussmaul,  is  not  distinctive.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  also  a  proliferative  peritonitis.  Mediastinal  friction  is 
sometimes  heard  in  patients  with  adhesive  mediastino-pericarditis — dry, 
coarse,  crackling  rales  heard  along  the  sternum,  particularly  when  the 
arms  are  raised. 

(6)  Miscelianeons  AffectionB. — In  Hare's  monograph  there  were  7  in- 
stances of  fibroma,  11  cases  of  dermoid  cyst,  8  cases  of  hydatid  cyst,  and 
cases  of  lipoma  and  gumma. 

(7)  Emphysema  of  the  HediastinTim.— Air  in  the  cellular  tissues  of  the 
mediastinum  is  met  with  in  cases  of  trauma,  and  occasionally  in  fatal  cases 
of  JTphtheria  and  in  whooping-cough.  It  may  extend  to  the  subcutaneous 
tissues.  Champneys  has  called  attention  to  its  frequency  after  tracheotomy, 
in  which,  he  says,  the  conditions  favoring  the  production  are  division  of  the 
deep  fascia,  obstruction  in  the  air-passages,  and  inspiratory  efforts.  The 
deep  fascia,  he  says,  should  not  be  raised  from  the  trachea.  It  is  often 
associated  with  pneumothorax.  The  condition  seems  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. Angel  Money  found  it  in  16  of  28  cases  of  tracheotomy,  and  in  2 
of  these  pneumothorax  also  was  present. 
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I.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICAEDIUM. 
1.    PERICARDITIS. 

Pericarditis  is  the  result  of  infective  processes,  primary  or  secondaiy^ 
or  arises  by  extension  of  inflammation  from  contiguous  organs. 

Etiology. — Primary,  so-called  idiopathic,  inflammation  is  rare;  but 
cases  occur,  chiefly  in  children,  in  whom  there  is  no  evidence  of  rheuma- 
tism or  of  any  local  or  general  disease.  Certain  of  these  cases  are  tuber- 
culous. 

Pericarditis  from  injury  usually  comes  imder  the  care  of  the  surgeon 
in  connection  with  the  primary  wound.  The  trauma  may  be  from  within^ 
due  to  the  passage  of  a  foreign  body — a  needle,  a  pin,  or  a  bone — through 
the  oesophagus — a  variety  exceedingly  common  in  cows  and  horses. 

As  a  secondary  process  pericarditis  occurs:  (a)  Most  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  rheumatism.  The  percentage  given  by  different  authors 
ranges  from  thirty  to  seventy.  The  articular  trouble  may  be  slight  or, 
indeed,  the  disease  may  be  associated  with  acute  tonsillitis  in  rheumatic 
subjects.  Certain  of  the  so-called  idiopathic  cases  have  their  origin  in  an 
acute  tonsillitis.  The  pericarditis  may  precede  the  arthritis.  (6)  In  septic 
processes;  in  the  acute  necrosis  of  bone  and  in  puerperal  fever  it  is  not  un- 
common, (r)  In  tuberculosis,  in  which  the  disease  may  be  primary  or  part 
of  a  general  involvement  of  the  serous  sacs  or  associated  with  extensive 
pulmonary  disease,  (d)  In  the  eruptive  fevers.  Not  infrequent  after 
scarlatina:  it  is  rare  in  measles,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria. 
In  pneumonia  it  is  not  uncommon.  Pericarditis  sometimes  complicates 
chorea:  it  was  present  in  19  of  T3  autopsies  which  I  collected;  in  only  8  of 
these  was  arthritis  present,  (e)  In  certain  altered  conditions  of  the  system, 
in  which  gout  takes  the  first  place.  Pericarditis  in  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease— the  pericardiie  hrightique  of  the  French — is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant forms  in  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  is  most  frequent  in  the 
slow  interstitial  variety.  As  a  terminal  infection  pericarditis  is  a 
very  common  event  in  chronic  illnesses  of  all  sorts.  It  is  usually  oTer- 
looked,  hence  the  incidence  of  acute  pericarditis  in  the  post-mortem  room 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  wards.  Pericarditis  has  been  met  with 
also  in  scurvy  and  diabetes. 
6e» 
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Pericarditis  by  Extension. — ^In  pleuro-pnemnonia  it  forms  a  serious  com- 
plication, and  was  present  in  5  cases  of  100  post  mortems  in  this  disease 
which  I  made  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  It  is  most  often  met  with 
in  the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  children  and  of  alcoholics.  With  simple  pleu- 
risy it  is  rare.  In  ulcerative  endocarditis^  purulent  myocarditis,  and  in 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  pericarditis  is  occasionally  found.  It  may  also  follow 
extension  of  the  disease  from  the  bronchial  glands,  the  ribs,  sternum,  verte- 
brae, and  even  from  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  ordinary  pus  cocci,  the 
pneumococcus,  and  the  tubercle  bacillus  are  the  chief  organisms  met  with 
in  acute  pericarditis. 

Pericarditis  occurs  at  all  ages.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  the  foetus. 
In  the  new-born  it  may  result  from  septic  infection  through  the  navel. 
Throughout  childhood  the  incidence  of  rheumatism  and  scarlet  fever  makea 
it  a  frequent  affection,  whereas  late  in  life  it  is  most  often  associated  with 
tuberculosis,  Bright's  disease,  and  gout.  Males  are  somewhat  more  fre- 
quently attacked  than  females.  Climatic  and  seasonal  influences  have  been 
mentioned  by  some  writers.  The  so-called  epidemics  of  pericarditis  have 
been  outbreaks  of  pneumonia  with  this  as  a  frequent  complication. 

Of  100  consecutive  cases  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  analyzed  by  Sears, 
in  54  the  exudate  was  dry,  in  41  serous,  in  4  haemorrhagic,  and  in  5  puru- 
lent. Thirty-four  cases  showed  signs  of  old  valvular  disease;  rheumatism 
was  a  factor  in  51;  pneumonia  in  18;  and  in  7  chronic  nephritis.  Of  th« 
100  cases  43  died. 

Anatomically  as  well  as  clinically  the  disease  may  be  considered  under 
the  following  divisions: 

1.  Acute,  plastic,  or  dry  pericarditis. 

2.  Pericarditis  with  effusion — sero-fibrinous,  haemorrhagic,  or  purulent. 

3.  Chronic  adhesive  pericarditis  (adherent  pericardium). 

Acute  Plastic  PerioarditiB. — This,  the  most  common  form,  occurs  usu- 
ally as  a  pecondary  process,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  small  amount  of 
fluid  exudation,  which  does  not,  as  in  the  next  variety,  give  special  charac- 
ters to  the  disease.    It  is  a  benign  form  and  never  of  itself  proves  fatal. 

Anatomically  it  may  be  partial  or  general.  In  the  mildest  grades  the 
serous  membrane  looks  lustreless  and  roughened.  This  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  thin  fibrinous  sheeting,  which  can  be  lifted  with  the  knife,  showing 
the  membrane  beneath  to  be  injected  or  in  places  ecchymotic.  As  the 
fibrinous  sheeting  increases  in  thickness  the  constant  movement  of  the 
adjacent  surfaces  gives  to  it  sometimes  a  ridge-like,  at  others  a  honey- 
combed appearance.  With  more  abundant  fibrinous  exudation  the  mem- 
branes present  an  appearance  resembling  buttered  surfaces  which  have  been 
drawn  apart.  The  fibrin  is  in  long  shreds,  and  the  heart  presents  a  curiously 
shaggy  appearance — the  so-called  hairy  heart  of  old  writers — cor  villosum. 

In  mild  grades  the  subjacent  muscle  looks  normal;  but  in  the  more 
prolonged  and  severe  cases  there  is  myocarditis,  and  for  2  or  3  mm.  be- 
neath the  visceral  layer  the  muscle  presents  a  pale,  turbid  appearance. 
Many  of  these  acute  cases  are  tuberculous;  covered  by  the  layers  of  lymph 
the  granulations  are  easily  overlooked  in  a  superficial  examination. 
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may  be  in  ridges  or  honeycombed,  or  may  present  long,  villous  extensions. 
The  parietal  layer  may  be  several  millimetres  in  thickness  and  may  form 
a  firm,  leathery  membrane.  The  haemorrhagic  exudation  is  usually  associ- 
ated with  tuberculous,  or  with  cancerous  pericarditis,  or  with  the  disease 
in  the  aged.  The  lymph  is  less  abundant,  but  both  surfaces  are  injected 
and  often  show  numerous  haemorrhages.  Thick,  curdy  masses  of  lymph 
are  usually  found  in  the  dependent  part  of  the  sac.  In  the  purulent  effu- 
sion the  fluid  has  a  creamy  consistency,  particularly  in  tuberculosis.  In 
many  cases  the  effusion  is  really  sero-purulent,  a  thin,  turbid  exudation  con- 
taining flocculi  of  fibrin. 

The  pericardial  layers  are  greatly  thickened  and  covered  with  fibrin. 
When  the  fluid  is  pus,  they  present  a  grayish,  rough,  granular  surface. 
Sometimes  there  are  distinct  erosions  on  the  visceral  membrane.  The 
heart  muscle  in  these  cases  becomes  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  on  section,  the  tissue,  for  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  mm.,  is  pale  and 
turbid,  and  shows  evidence  of  fatty  and  granular  change.  Endocarditis 
coexists  frequently,  but  rarely  results  from  the  extension  of  the  inflanuna- 
tion  through  the  wall  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — Even  with  copious  effusion  the  onset  and  course  may 
be  so  insidious  that  no  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  aroused. 

As  in  the  simple  pericarditis,  pain  may  be  present,  either  sharp  and 
stabbing  or  as  a  sense  of  distress  and  discomfort  in  the  cardiac  region.  It 
is  more  frequent  with  effusion  than  in  the  plastic  form.  Pressure  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  usually  aggravates  it.  Dyspnoea  is  a  common 
and  important  symptom,  one  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  otter,  excites 
suspicion  of  grave  disorder  and  leads  to  careful  examination  of  heart  and 
lungs.  The  patient  is  restless,  lies  upon  the  left  side  or,  as  the  effusion 
increases,  sits  up  in  bed.  Associated  with  the  dyspnoea  is  in  many  cases  a 
peculiarly  dusky,  anxious  countenance.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  some- 
times irregular,  and  may  present  the  characters  known  as  pulstis  paradoxuSy 
in  which  during  each  inspiration  the  pulse-beat  becomes  very  weak  or  is 
lost.  These  symptoms  are  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  direct  mechanical 
effect  of  the  fluid  within  the  pericardium  w^hich  embarrasses  the  heart's 
action.  Other  pressure  effects  are  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  neck, 
dysphagia,  which  may  be  a  marked  symptom,  and  irritative  cough  from 
compression  of  the  trachea.  Aphonia  is  not  uncommon,  owing  to  compres- 
sion or  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  as  it  winds  round  the  aorta. 
Another  important  pressure  effect  is  exercised  upon  the  left  lung.  In 
massive  effusion  the  pericardial  sac  occupies  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
entero-lateral  region  of  the  left  side  that  the  condition  has  frequently  been 
mistaken  for  pleurisy.  Even  in  moderate  grades  the  left  lung  is  somewhat 
compressed.  This  is  an  additional  element  in  the  production  of  the 
dyspnroa. 

Great  restlessness,  insomnia,  and  in  the  later  stages  low  delirium  and 
coma  are  symptoms  in  the  more  severe  eases.  Delirium  and  marked  cere- 
bral sATiiptoms  are  associated  with  the  hyperpyrexia  of  rheumatic  cases, 
but  apart  from  the  ordinary  delirium  there  may  be  peculiar  mental  sylnp- 
toms.    The  patient  may  become  melancholic  and  show  suicidal  tendeiiciee. 
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mission,  the  phenomena  in  the  arteries,  and  the  associated  conditions  of 
the  disease  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  this  error. 

I  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which  pericarditis  was  mistaken  for 
acute  endocarditis,  though  writers  refer  to  such,  and  give  the  differential 
diagnosis  in  the  two  affections.  The  only  possible  mistake  could  be  made 
in  those  rare  instances  of  single  soft,  systolic,  pericardial  friction. 

Pleuro-pericardial  friction  is  very  common,  and  may  be  associated  with 
endo-pericarditis,  particularly  in  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  is  fre- 
quent, too,  in  phthisis.  It  is  best  heard  over  the  left  border  of  the  heart, 
and  is  much  affected  by  the  respiratory  movement.  Holding  the  breath 
or  taking  a  deep  inspiration  may  annihilate  it.  The  rhythm  is  not  the  sim- 
ple to-and-fro  diastolic  and  systolic,  but  the  respiratory  rhythm  is  super- 
added, usually  intensifying  the  murmur  during  expiration  and  lessening 
it  on  inspiration.  In  phthisis  there  are  instances  in  which,  with  the  fric- 
tion, a  loud  systolic  click  is  heard,  due  to  the  compression  of  a  thin  layer 
of  lung  and  the  expulsion  of  a  bubble  of  air  from  a  small  softening  focus 
or  from  a  bronchus. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  not  very  uncommon,  in  the  region  of  the  apex  beat,  to 
hear  a  series  of  fine  crepitant  sounds,  systolic  in  time,  often  very  distinct, 
suggestive  of  pericardial  adhesions,  but  heard  too  frequently  for  this  cause. 

Course  and  Termination. — Simple  fibrinous  pericarditis  never  kills,  but 
it  occurs  so  often  in  connection  with  serious  affections  that  we  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  see  all  stages  of  its  progress.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  inflammation  subsides  and  the  thin  fibrinous  laminse  gradually 
become  converted  into  connective  tissue,  which  unites  the  pericardial  leaves 
firmly  together.  In  other  instances  the  inflammation  progresses,  with  in- 
crease of  the  exudation,  and  the  condition  is  changed  from  a  "  dry  "  to  a 
"  moist "  pericarditis,  or  the  pericarditis  with  effusion. 

In  a  few  instances — probably  always  tuberculous — the  simple  plastic 
pericarditis  becomes  chronic,  and  great  thickening  of  both  visceral  and 
parietal  layers  is  gradually  induced. 

Perioarditls  with  Effbsioii. — Though  commonly  a  direct  sequence  of 
the  dry  or  plastic  pericarditis,  of  which  it  is  sometimes  called  the  second 
stage,  this  form  presents  special  features  and  deserves  separate  considera- 
tion. It  is  found  most  frequently  in  association  with  acute  rheumatism, 
tuberculosis,  and  septicaemia,  and  sets  in  usually  with  the  symptoms  above 
described,  namely,  precordial  pain,  with  slight  fever  or  a  distinct  chill. 

In  children  the  disease  may,  like  pleurisy,  come  on  without  local  symp- 
toms, and,  after  a  week  or  two  of  failing  health,  slight  fever,  shortness  of 
breath,  and  increasing  pallor,  the  physician  may  find,  to  his  astonishment, 
signs  of  most  extensive  pericardial  effusion.  These  latent  cases  are  often 
tuberculous.  W.  Ewart  has  called  special  attention  to  latent  and  ephemeral 
pericardial  effusions,  which  he  thinks  are  often  of  short  duration  and  of 
moderate  size,  with  an  absence  of  the  painful  features  of  pericarditis.  The 
effusion  may  be  sero-fibrinous,  ha?morrhagic,  or  purulent.  The  amount 
varies  from  200  or  300  cc.  to  2  litres.  In  the  cases  of  sero-fibrinous  exuda- 
tion the  pericardial  membranes  are  covered  with  thick,  creamy  fibrin,  which 
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Eiv  l^e  in  ndp?s  or  honeycombed,  or  mav  present  long,  Tillons  eiici 
The  :-arl«:tai  Icivt^r  may  be  several  millimetres  in  thickness  and  xz^aj 
a  drm.  Itraiher}*  membrane.  The  harmorrhagic  exudation  is  osiullj 
ated  with  tuberculous,  or  with  cancerous  pericarditis,  or  with  ihe  diaessc 
in  the  agei.  The  lymph  is  less  abundant,  but  both  surfaces  ar>r  injected 
and  often  show  numerous  hemorrhages.  Thick,  curdy  masees  of  iTmph 
are  u>ualiy  found  in  the  dependent  part  of  the  sac.  In  the  pnmlenc  elu- 
sion the  du id  has  a  creamy  consistency,  particularly  in  tuberciil*:«!si=-  la 
many  cas€^  the  eiTusion  is  really  sen>-purulent,  a  thin,  turbid  exu^i^iicn  con- 
taining d'X-culi  of  dbrin. 

The  p»-nc*ini:al  layers  are  greatly  thickened  and  covere*!  with.  dbriiL 
When  tht  nuid  is  rus.  they  present  a  grayish,  rough,  granular  *TiritL«. 
S«>met:mtrs  there  are  distinct  er^'sions  on  the  visceral  membrane"-  The 
heart  muK-Ie  in  these  cases  bec-omes  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  on  secti-.'n.  the  tissue,  for  a  depth  of  fr»>m  2  to  3  mm.,  i*  pole  azs-i 
turbid,  and  sh'.'ws  evidence  of  fatty  and  granular  change.  Elnd  :<*riiis 
O'liexisis  :r'>:iuen::y.  :  ut  rarely  results  from  the  extension  of  the  iiiiainEi*- 
tion  throUiTh  the  wall  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — Even  with  cijpious  effusion  the  onset  and  wurse  may 
le  s«)  insi'i:«'Us  that  no  suspicion  of  the  tni^?  nature  of  the  disease  is  an^nsed. 

As  in  the  simile  r-eriearditis.  pain  may  ^je  present,  eiiher  sharp  and 
stabbing  -r  a-  a  «:nse  of  distress  and  d:*<:'«>mfort  in  the  cariiac  t^-^^oil.  It 
is  n:*"'re  rre';::*?^:  with  effusion  than  in  the  plastic  form.  PrvtsSTire  at  the 
lower  en'i  ■:■:  the  sternum  usually  aggravates  it.  Dyspnoea  is  a  o^nnnon 
and  :!n>:'r:aii:  symptom,  or.e  which.  perhar»*.  more  than  any  other,  excites 
siisT'ioior.  of  srrave  dis->rder  and  lea'is  to  careful  examination  of  heart  and 
lun:rs.  The  t-a::en:  is  restless,  lies  ur->n  the  Irf:  side  or.  as  the  eifitsion 
inorea?es.  s::-  'jt:-  in  h«eii.  A=t«:-ciatel  with  the  dyspn«ia  is  in  niinj  oa^es  a 
peculiarly  du-ky,  anxious  e'>untenance.  The  pulse  is  rapid.  snLalL  s^r-rae- 
times  irr^-imlar.  and  may  present  the  charact»rrs  known  as  culsu.*  z*:r*j,z:jiis^ 
in  which  -i'^rini:  each  inspiration  the  puls<r-l^rat  li«:i?c:«i  very  wt-ak  or  is 
L>st.  These  symrtvms  ar-r  due.  in  grei:  r«art.  to  the  'iirect  mei^hanical 
effect  of  the  nuid  within  the  >ericar»2iun:  whioh  emh^arraaee?  the  heart's 
actii-^n.  Other  rr^^s-'^r*?  eff»>::^  are  dist-entivn  of  the  veins  of  the  seek. 
dysr'ha^is.  whi'ih  ciij  '•:  a  nr-irke-t  synvtom.  and  :rr:ta:ivt  o>t:i:h  fi>;>i!i 
c»:mr*res*:':'n  ■"!  thr  trd'hrii.  A:h:n:i  :*  r.  '■'.  -n-xmnion.  owing  to  c-Mnpnes- 
s:-r.  or  irri".-*:-  -.i  t;.-  rr-iirr-rr.:  [irvzizri'.  is  :t  winds  r^und  the  aorta. 
An  ther  in.'"  r:.:r.:  tr*^»-re  rrt-Hrt  i-  eier;isr*i  ut-?n  the  left  liin^.  In 
nidssivr  rff;*i  r.  *:.■:  r»rr:::ir':il  ^i'  ■■.■;"' !-^  **.:.h  a  .J.r;re  p«>rttvn  of  the 
anter -li--rr.  >r:  n  ■  :f  :>■:  i-::  r!:r  :h-:  :hr  :•  niition  his  fre%j::ent!T  been 
r  >tdkrn  rr  ''.-yi^j.  E-rr.  :r  n:>i-}ritr  zr-i:-^  :he  It  ft  l.ing  is  si>!nevhat 
c-T-<^l.     Thif    if   in   £i'::::nil   vlvni-fn:    :n    the    ^  r:d"jt:on.    of    «he 

rr7>-i-  7.,;-'.i^i-.:*i.  in-ninii,  m:  in  •he  li'rr  stu^  1.—  leliritrm  and 
•:--i  irr  -—^^t  r--  :r  thv  n:-r^  fevers  r^^-^.     Ivlirivn:  in:  marked  ceie- 

"  n  I  -•: r:  ^  i  >■  a^'T :  1 1 -:  ■ :  w:  t  h  the  h  ttv  rr  vr^  lii   :  f  rhr  ::n:iat  ic 

^t:-  i-r-'ir-  fr  rr  'r.r  ''riinary 
toes.    Tne  ratien:  cut  ceo:- 


te.irtnrt  t.-.-fr-r  miy  -re  rei:n.i±r  neatal  srinp- 
oEic  meLinchoLic  and  show  snicMa!  tendescML 
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In  ether  cases  the  condition  resembles  closely  delirium  tremens.  Sibson, 
who  has  specially  described  this  condition,  states  that  the  majority  of  suc1]l 
cases  recover.  Chorea  may  also  occur,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Bright.  Epi-r 
lepsy  is  a  rare  complication  which  has  occurred  during  paracentesis. 

Pliysical  Signs. — Inspection, — In  children  the  praecordia  bulges  and 
with  copious  exudation  the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  left  chest  becomes 
enlarged.  The  intercostal  spaces  bulge  somewhat  and  there  may  be  marked 
oedema  of  the  wall.  The  epigastrium  may  be  more  prominent.  Perfora- 
tion externally  through  a  space  is  very  rare.  Owing  to  the  compression 
of  the  lung,  the  expansion  of  the  left  side  is  greatly  diminished.  The  dia- 
phragm and  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be  pushed  down  and  may  produce 
a  distinct  prominence  in  the  epigastric  region. 

Palpation. — A  gradual  diminution  and  final  obliteration  of  the  cardiac 
shock  is  a  striking  feature  in  progressive  effusion.  The  position  of  the 
apex  beat  is  not  constant.  In  large  effusions  it  is  usually  not  felt.  In  chil- 
dren as  the  fluid  collects  the  pulsation  may  be  best  seen  in  the  fourth  space, 
but  this  may  not  be  the  apex  itself.  Ewart  maintains  that  the  position  of 
the  apex  beat  is  unaltered,  or  even  depressed.  The  pericardial  friction  may 
lessen  with  the  effusion,  though  it  often  persists  at  the  base  when  no  longer 
palpable  over  the  right  ventricle,  or  may  be  felt  in  the  erect  and  not  in  the 
recumbent  posture.    Fluctuation  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  detected. 

Percussion  gives  most  important  indications.  The  gradual  distention 
of  the  pericardial  sac  pushes  aside  the  margins  of  the  lungs  so  that  a  large 
area  comes  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall  and  gives  a  greatly  increased 
percussion  dulness.  The  form  of  this  dulness  is  irregularly  pear-shaped-; 
the  base  or  broad  surface  directed  downward  and  the  stem  or  apex  directed 
upward  toward  the  manubrium.  A  valuable  sign,  to  which  Rotch  called 
attention,  is  the  absence  of  resonance  in  the  right  fifth  intercostal  space — 
the  cardio-hepatic  angle.  In  the  left  infrascapular  area  there  may  be  a 
patch  of  diminished  resonance  or  even  flatness  (Ewart). 

Auscultation, — ^The  friction  sound  heard  in  the  early  stages  may  dis- 
appear when  the  effusion  is  copious,  but  often  persists  at  the  base  or  at 
the  limited  area  of  the  apex.  It  may  be  audible  in  the  erect  and  not  in 
the  recumbent  posture.  With  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  the  friction  re- 
turns. One  of  the  most  important  signs  is  the  gradual  weakening  of  the 
heart-sounds,  which  with  the  increase  in  the  effusion  may  become  so  muf- 
fled and  indistinct  as  to  be  scarcely  audible.  The  heart's  action  is  usually 
increased  and  the  rhythm  disturbed.  Occasionally  a  systolic  endocardial 
murmur  is  heard.  Early  and  persistent  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary 
second  soimd  may  be  present  (Warthin). 

Important  accessory  signs  in  large  effusion  are  due  to  pressure  on  the 
left  lung.  The  antero-lateral  margin  of  the  lower  lobe  is  pushed  aside  and 
in  some  instances  compressed,  so  that  percussion  in  the  axillary  region, 
in  and  just  below  the  transverse  nipple  line,  gives  a  modified  percussion 
note,  usually  a  flat  tympany.  Variations  in  the  position  of  the  patient 
may  change  materially  this  modified  percussion  area,  over  which  on  auscul- 
tation there  is  either  feeble  or  tubular  breathing. 

Course, — Cases  vary  extremely  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effusion 
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takos  plaoo.  In  every  instance,  when  a  pericardial  friction  marmiir  his 
Ikvu  doteetiHl,  the  practitioner  should  first  outline  with  care — ^using  the 
Aniline  pencil  or  nitrate  of  silver — the  upper  and  lateral  limits  of  cardiac 
tlulnoss,  seeontUy  mark  the  position  of  the  apex  beat,  and  thirdly  note  the 
intensity  of  the  heart  sounds.  In  many  instances  the  exudation  is  slight 
in  atnount,  reaches  a  maximum  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  grad- 
ually sulviides.  In  other  instances  the  accumulation  is  more  gradual  and 
prv>gn^ssive,  increasing  for  several  weeks.  To  such  cases  the  term  chronic 
has  Invn  applitnl.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  sero-fibrinous  effosion  may 
bt*  alviorlunl  is  surprising.  The  possibility  of  the  absorption  of  a  pnmlent 
exudate  is  shown  by  the  cases  in  which  the  pericardium  contains  semi-solid 
grayish  masses  in  all  stages  of  calcification.  With  sero-fibrinous  efFusioUf 
if  nuMlerate  in  amount,  recovery  is  the  rule,  with  inevitable  union,  however, 
of  the  pericanlial  layers.  In  some  of  the  septic  cases  there  is  a  rapid  for- 
mation of  }nis  and  a  fatal  result  may  follow  in  three  or  four  days.  More 
i\>mmonly,  when  death  occurs  with  large  effusion,  it  is  not  until  the  second 
or  thin!  week  and  takes  place  by  gradual  asthenia. 

Prognoaia. — In  the  sero-fibrinous  effusions  the  outlook  is  good,  and 
a  large  majority  of  all  the  rheumatic  cases  recover.  The  purulent  efFusions 
ar^,  of  cinirse,  more  dangerous;  the  septic  cases  are  usually  fatal,  and  re- 
covery is  ran^  in  the  slow,  insidious  tuberculous  forms. 

Diagnoaia. — IVi^l^bly  no  serious  disease  is  so  frequently  OTeriooked 
by  the  practitioner.  I\vst-mortem  experience  shows  how  often  pericardim 
is  not  rwogniztnl,  or  gix^  on  to  resolution  and  adhesion  without  artraccing 
notice.  In  a  case  of  rheumatism,  watched  from  the  outset,  with  the  atten- 
tion dir^vtt  d  daily  to  the  hi^rt,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  diseases  to  diag- 
Uv^c:  'uit  whv^n  one  is  calKnl  to  a  case  for  the  first  time  and  finds  perhaps  aa 
:ncrx.^a>*\i  ana  of  pmwnlial  dulness,  it  is  often  very  hard  to  de? ermine  wiia 
ivrtaiiuy  whether  or  not  elTusion  is  present. 

The  c.it^-Air.ty  usually  lies  in  distiniTuishinfi:  between  di!arati«>n  of  the 
htHir:  ar.d  rvriciir\?:al  effusion.  Alth'-^ugh  the  differential  signs  ar^  simpi* 
er.v^Usrh  or.  vii:x*r,  it  is  notoriously  difP.oult  ir.  certain  cas<?*.  partiotLartj  la 
sto*,::  ivrru^rs,  to  say  which  of  the  cond:::'^r.s  exists.  The  tciks  vijch 
de?«'r*e  a::e'':ior.  ar^ : 

-•    Tht^  vharHvTrT  of  :r.-^  ::v-"!^^.  Th'\h  :r.  ii'.atatiorL  parri^r^rlarly  i^ 
:h:r.-vh':<rr*'l  •>•-»*••*•:'.  :<  o«'r.'"*'^''"v  '">■/-■.--  i:;.*  wdvj. 

-  T^f  s'^  x\    f  :  •-   w--:.-:  >-r  ->  :s  nir-  ^isTirotlT  ralrabi-  ia  fill- 


:a: 


"■  ^"a>s  f  ■*?*»?  TKff7u0 
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The  number  of  excellent  observers  who  have  acknowledged  that  they 
have  failed  sometimes  to  discriminate  between  these  two  conditions,  and 
who  have  indeed  performed  paracentesis  cordis  instead  of  paracentesis  peri- 
cardii,  is  perhaps  the  best  comment  on  the  difficulties. 

Massive  (1^  to  2  litre)  exudations  have  been  confounded  with  a  pleural 
effusion.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  pericardium  has  been  tapped 
under  the  impression  that  the  exudate  was  pleuritic.  The  flat  tympany 
in  the  infrascapular  region,  the  absence  of  well-defined  movable  dulness, 
and  the  feeble,  muffled  sounds  are  indicative  points.  If  the  case  has  been 
followed  from  day  to  day  there  is  rarely  much  difficulty;  but  it  is  different 
when  a  case  presents  a  large  area  of  dulness  in  the  antero-lateral  region 
of  the  left  chest,  and  there  is  no  to-and-fro  pericardial  friction  murmur. 
Many  of  the  cases  have  been  regarded  as  encapsulated  pleural  effusions. 

The  nature  of  the  fluid  cannot  positively  be  determined  without  aspira- 
tion; but  a  fairly  accurate  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  nature  of  the 
primary  disease  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  In  rheumatic 
cases  the  exudation  is  usually  sero-fibrinous;  in  septic  and  tuberculous 
cases  it  is  often  purulent  from  the  outset;  in  senile,  nephritic,  and  tuber- 
culous cases  the  exudation  is  sometimes  haemorrhagic. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  have  absolute  quiet,  mentally  and 
bodily,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  heart's  action.  Drugs  given  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  aconite  or  digitalis,  are  of  doubtful  utility.  Local 
bloodletting  by  cupping  or  leeches  is  certainly  advantageous  in  robust 
subjects,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  extension  in  pleuro-pneumonia.  The 
ice-bag  is  of  great  value.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  prsecordia  at  first  for  an 
hour  or  more  at  a  time,  and  then  continuously.  It  reduces  the  frequency 
of  the  hearths  action  and  seems  to  retard  the  progress  of  an  effusion.  Blis- 
ters are  not  indicated  in  the  early  stage. 

When  effusion  is  present,  the  following  measures  to  promote  absorption 
may  be  adopted:  Blisters  to  the  praecordia,  a  practice  not  so  much  in  vogue 
now  as  formerly.  It  is  surprising,  however,  in  some  instances,  how  quickly 
an  effusion  will  subside  on  their  application.  If  the  patient's  strength  is 
good,  a  purge  ever}-  other  morning  may  be  given.  The  diet  should  be  light, 
dry,  and  nutritious.  In  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  strong  and  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  not  great,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  of  service,  and 
the  action  of  the  kidneys  may  be  promoted  by  the  infusion  of  digitalis  and 
potassium  acetate. 

When  the  effusion  is  large,  as  soon  as  signs  of  serious  impairment  of 
the  heart  occur,  as  indicated  by  dyspnoea,  small  rapid  pulse,  dusky,  anxious 
countenance,  surgical  measures  should  be  resorted  to,  and  paracentesis,  or 
incision  of  the  pericardium,  at  once  be  performed.  With  the  sero-fibrinous 
exudate,  such  as  commonly  occurs  after  rheumatism,  aspiration  is  suffi- 
cient; but  when  the  exudate  is  purulent,  the  pericardium  should  be  freely 
incised  and  freely  drained.  The  puncture  may  be  made  in  the  fourth  inter- 
space, eitlier  at  the  left  sternal  margin  or  2.5  cm.  (an  inch)  from  it.  If 
made  in  the  fifth  interspace  it  is  well  to  puncture  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  left  sternal  margin.  In  large  effusions  the  pericardium  can  also  be 
readily  reached  without  danger  by  thrusting  the  needle  upward  and  back- 
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Slight  fluid  exudation  is  invariably  present,  entangled  in  the  meshes 
of  fibrin,  but  there  may  be  very  thick  fibrinous  layers  without  much  serous 
effusion. 

Symptoms. — The  majority  of  cases  of  simple  plastic  pericarditis,  like 
those  of  simple  endocarditis,  present  no  symptoms,  and  unless  sought  for 
there  are  no  objective  signs  indicating  its  existence.  In  the  post-mortem 
room  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  in  cases  in  which  its  presence  has  been 
unsuspected  during  life. 

Pain  is  a  variable  symptom,  not  usually  intense,  and  in  this  form  rarely 
excited  by  pressure.  It  is  more  marked  in  the  early  stage,  and  may  be 
referred  either  to  the  praecordia  or  to  the  region  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 
Instances  are  recorded  of  pain  of  an  aggravated  and  most  distressing  char- 
acter resembling  angina.  Fever  is  usually  present,  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  say  how  much  depends  upon  the  primary  febrile  affection,  and  how  much 
upon  the  pericarditis.  It  is  as  a  rule  not  high,  rarely  exceeding  102.5°. 
In  rheumatic  cases  hyperpyrexia  has  been  observed. 

Phycdoal  Signs. — Inspection  is  negative;  palpation  may  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  a  distinct  fremitus  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  roughened  peri- 
cardial surfaces.  This  is  usually  best  marked  over  the  right  ventricle.  It 
is  not  always  to  be  felt,  even  when  the  friction  sound  on  auscultation  is 
loud  and  clear.  Auscultation:  The  friction  sound,  due  to  the  movement 
of  the  pericardial  surfaces  upon  each  other,  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
of  physical  signs.  It  is  double,  corresponding  to  the  systole  and  diastole; 
but  the  synchronism  with  the  heart-sounds  is  not  accurate,  and  the  to-and- 
fro  murmur  usually  outlasts  the  time  occupied  by  the  first  and  second 
sound.  In  rare  instances  the  friction  is  single;  more  frequently  it  ap- 
pears to  be  triple  in  character — a  sort  of  canter  rhythm.  The  sounds  have 
a  peculiar  rubbing,  grating  quality,  characteristic  when  once  recognized, 
and  rarely  simulated  by  endocardial  murmurs.  Sometimes  instead  of 
grating  there  is  a  creaking  quality — the  bruit  de  cuir  neuf — the  new-leather 
murmur  of  the  French.  The  pericardial  friction  appears  superficial,  very 
close  to  the  ear,  and  is  usually  intensified  by  pressure  with  the  stethoscope. 
It  is  best  heard  over  the  right  ventricle,  the  part  of  the  heart  which  is  most 
closely  in  contact  with  the  front  of  the  chest — that  is,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  interspaces  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  sternum.  There  are  instances 
in  which  the  friction  is  most  marked  at  the  base,  over  the  aorta,  and  at 
the  superior  reflection  of  the  pericardium.  Occasionally  it  is  best  heard 
at  the  apex.  It  may  be  limited  and  heard  over  a  very  narrow  area,  or  it 
may  be  transmitted  up  and  down  the  sternum.  There  are,  however,  no 
definite  lines  of  transmission  as  in  the  endocardial  murmur.  An  important 
point  is  the  variability  of  the  sounds,  both  in  position  and  quality;  they  may 
be  heard  at  one  visit  and  not  at  another.  The  maximum  of  intensity  will 
be  found  to  vary  with  position. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  determining  the  pres- 
ence of  a  dry  pericarditis,  for  the  friction  soimds  are  distinctive.  The 
double  murmur  of  aortic  incompetency  may  simulate  closely  the  to-and- 
fro  pericardial  rub.  I  recall  one  instance  at  least  in  which  this  mistake  was 
made.    The  constant  character  of  the  aortic  murmur,  the  direction  of  trans- 
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mission,  the  phenomena  in  the  arteries,  and  the  associated  conditions  of 
the  disease  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  this  error. 

I  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which  pericarditis  was  mistaken  for 
acute  endocarditis,  though  writers  refer  to  such,  and  give  the  differential 
diagnosis  in  the  two  affections.  The  only  possible  mistake  could  be  made 
in  those  rare  instances  of  single  soft,  systolic,  pericardial  friction. 

PleurO'pericardial  friction  is  very  common,  and  may  be  associated  with 
endo-pericarditis,  pari;iculariy  in  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  is  fre- 
quent, too,  in  phthisis.  It  is  best  heard  over  the  left  border  of  the  heart, 
and  is  much  affected  by  the  respiratory  movement.  Holding  the  breath 
or  taking  a  deep  inspiration  may  annihilate  it.  The  rhythm  is  not  the  sim- 
ple to-and-fro  diastolic  and  systolic,  but  the  respiratory  rhythm  is  super- 
added, usually  intensifying  the  murmur  during  expiration  and  lessening 
it  on  inspiration.  In  phthisis  there  are  instances  in  which,  with  the  fric- 
tion, a  loud  systolic  click  is  heard,  due  to  the  compression  of  a  thin  layer 
of  lung  and  the  expulsion  of  a  bubble  of  air  from  a  small  softening  focus 
or  from  a  bronchus. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  not  very  uncommon,  in  the  region  of  the  apex  beat,  to 
hear  a  series  of  fine  crepitant  sounds,  systolic  in  time,  often  very  distinct, 
suggestive  of  pericardial  adhesions,  but  heard  too  frequently  for  this  cause. 

Course  and  Termination. — Simple  fibrinous  pericarditis  never  kills,  but 
it  occurs  so  often  in  connection  with  serious  affections  that  we  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  see  all  stages  of  its  progress.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  inflammation  subsides  and  the  thin  fibrinous  laminae  gradually 
become  converted  into  connective  tissue,  which  unites  the  pericardial  leaves 
firmly  together.  In  other  instances  the  inflammation  progresses,  with  in- 
crease of  the  exudation,  and  the  condition  is  changed  from  a  "  dry  "  to  a 
"  moist "  pericarditis,  or  the  pericarditis  with  effusion. 

In  a  few  instances — probably  always  tuberculous — ^the  simple  plastic 
pericarditis  becomes  chronic,  and  great  thickening  of  both  visceral  and 
parietal  layers  is  gradually  induced. 

Perioarditis  witb  EflTtiBion. — Though  commonly  a  direct  sequence  of 
the  dry  or  plastic  pericarditis,  of  which  it  is  sometimes  called  the  second 
stage,  this  form  presents  special  features  and  deserves  separate  considera- 
tion. It  is  found  most  frequently  in  association  with  acute  rheumatism, 
tuberculosis,  and  septicaemia,  and  sets  in  usually  with  the  symptoms  above 
described,  namely,  praecordial  pain,  with  slight  fever  or  a  distinct  chill. 

In  children  the  disease  may,  like  pleurisy,  come  on  without  local  symp- 
toms, and,  after  a  week  or  two  of  failing  health,  slight  fever,  shortness  of 
breath,  and  increasing  pallor,  the  physician  may  find,  to  his  astonishment, 
signs  of  most  extensive  pericardial  effusion.  These  latent  cases  are  often 
tuberculous.  W.  Ewart  has  called  special  attention  to  latent  and  ephemeral 
pericardial  effusions,  which  he  thinks  are  often  of  short  duration  and  of 
moderate  size,  with  an  absence  of  the  painful  features  of  pericarditis.  The 
effusion  may  be  sero-fibrinous,  haemorrhagic,  or  purulent.  The  amount 
varies  from  200  or  300  cc.  to  2  litres.  In  the  cases  of  sero-fibrinous  exuda- 
tion the  pericardial  membranes  are  covered  with  thick,  creamy  fibrin,  which 
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may  be  in  ridges  or  honeycombed,  or  may  present  long,  villous  extensions. 
The  parietal  layer  may  be  several  millimetres  in  thickness  and  may  form 
a  firm,  leathery  membrane.  The  haemorrhagic  exudation  is  usually  associ- 
ated with  tuberculous,  or  with  cancerous  pericarditis,  or  with  the  disease 
in  the  aged.  The  lymph  is  less  abundant,  but  both  surfaces  are  injected 
and  often  show  numerous  haemorrhages.  Thick,  curdy  masses  of  lymph 
are  usually  found  in  the  dependent  part  of  the  sac.  In  the  purulent  effu- 
sion the  fluid  has  a  creamy  consistency,  particularly  in  tuberculosis.  In 
many  cases  the  effusion  is  really  sero-purulent,  a  thin,  turbid  exudation  con- 
taining flocculi  of  fibrin. 

The  pericardial  layers  are  greatly  thickened  and  covered  with  fibrin. 
When  the  fluid  is  pus,  they  present  a  grayish,  rough,  granular  surface. 
Sometimes  there  are  distinct  erosions  on  the  visceral  membrane.  The 
heart  muscle  in  these  cases  becomes  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  on  section,  the  tissue,  for  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  mm.,  is  pale  and 
turbid,  and  shows  evidence  of  fatty  and  granular  change.  Endocarditis 
coexists  frequently,  but  rarely  results  from  the  extension  of  the  inflanuna- 
tion  through  the  wall  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — Even  with  copious  effusion  the  onset  and  course  may 
be  so  insidious  that  no  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  aroused. 

As  in  the  simple  pericarditis,  pain  may  be  present,  either  sharp  and 
stabbing  or  as  a  sense  of  distress  and  discomfort  in  the  cardiac  region.  It 
is  more  frequent  with  effusion  than  in  the  plastic  form.  Pressure  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  usually  aggravates  it.  Dyspnoea  is  a  common 
and  important  symptom,  one  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  otlier,  excites 
suspicion  of  grave  disorder  and  leads  to  careful  examination  of  heart  and 
lungs.  The  patient  is  restless,  lies  upon  the  left  side  or,  as  the  effusion 
increases,  sits  up  in  bed.  Associated  with  the  dyspnoea  is  in  many  cases  a 
peculiarly  dusky,  anxious  countenance.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  some- 
times irregular,  and  may  present  the  characters  known  as  pulsus  paradoxus^ 
in  which  during  each  inspiration  the  pulse-beat  becomes  very  weak  or  is 
lost.  These  symptoms  are  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  direct  mechanical 
effect  of  the  fluid  within  the  pericardium  which  embarrasses  the  heart's 
action.  Other  pressure  effects  are  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  neck, 
dysphagia,  which  may  be  a  marked  symptom,  and  irritative  cough  from 
compression  of  the  trachea.  Aplionia  is  not  uncommon,  owing  to  compres- 
sion or  irritation  of  the  recurrent  larj^ngeal  as  it  winds  round  the  aorta. 
Another  important  pressure  effect  is  exercised  upon  the  left  lung.  In 
massive  effusion  the  pericardial  sac  occupies  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
antero-lateral  region  of  the  left  side  that  the  condition  has  frequently  been 
mistaken  for  pleurisy.  Even  in  moderate  grades  the  left  lung  is  somewhat 
compressed.  This  is  an  additional  element  in  the  production  of  the 
dyspnrea. 

Great  restlessness,  insomnia,  and  in  the  later  stages  low  delirium  and 
coma  are  symptoms  in  the  more  severe  cases.  Delirium  and  marked  cere- 
bral 8>Tnptoms  are  associated  with  the  hyperpyrexia  of  rheumatic  cases, 
but  apart  from  the  ordinary  delirium  there  may  be  peculiar  mental  syinp- 
toms.    The  patient  may  become  melancholic  and  show  suicidal  tendencieB. 
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In  ether  cases  the  condition  resembles  closely  delirium  tremens.  Sibson, 
who  has  specially  described  this  condition,  states  that  the  majority  of  such 
cases  recover.  Chorea  may  also  occur,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Bright.  Epi? 
lepsy  is  a  rare  complication  which  has  occurred  during  paracentesis. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — In  children  the  praecordia  bulges  and 
with  copious  exudation  the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  left  chest  becomes 
enlarged.  The  intercostal  spaces  bulge  somewhat  and  there  may  be  marked 
oedema  of  the  wall.  The  epigastrium  may  be  more  prominent.  Perfora- 
tion externally  through  a  space  is  very  rare.  Owing  to  the  compression 
of  the  lung,  the  expansion  of  the  left  side  is  greatly  diminished.  The  dia- 
phragm and  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be  pushed  down  and  may  produce 
a  distinct  prominence  in  the  epigastric  region. 

Palpation. — A  gradual  diminution  and  final  obliteration  of  the  cardiac 
shock  is  a  striking  feature  in  progressive  effusion.  The  position  of  the 
apex  beat  is  not  constant.  In  large  effusions  it  is  usually  not  felt.  In  chil- 
dren as  the  fluid  collects  the  pulsation  may  be  best  seen  in  the  fourth  space, 
but  this  may  not  be  the  apex  itself.  Ewart  maintains  that  the  position  of 
the  apex  beat  is  unaltered,  or  even  depressed.  The  pericardial  friction  may 
lessen  with  the  effusion,  though  it  often  persists  at  the  base  when  no  longer 
palpable  over  the  right  ventricle,  or  may  be  felt  in  the  erect  and  not  in  the 
recumbent  posture.    Fluctuation  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  detected. 

Percussion  gives  most  important  indications.  The  gradual  distention 
of  the  pericardial  sac  pushes  aside  the  margins  of  the  lungs  so  that  a  large 
area  comes  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall  and  gives  a  greatly  increased 
percussion  dulness.  The  form  of  this  dulness  is  irregularly  pear-shaped; 
the  base  or  broad  surface  directed  downward  and  the  stem  or  apex  directed 
upward  toward  the  manubrium.  A  valuable  sign,  to  which  Rotch  called 
attention,  is  the  absence  of  resonance  in  the  right  fifth  intercostal  space— 
the  cardio-hepatic  angle.  In  the  left  infraseapular  area  there  may  be  a 
patch  of  diminished  resonance  or  even  flatness  (Ewart). 

Auscultation, — The  friction  sound  heard  in  the  early  stages  may  dis- 
appear when  the  effusion  is  copious,  but  often  persists  at  the  base  or  at 
the  limited  area  of  the  apex.  It  may  be  audible  in  the  erect  and  not  in 
the  recumbent  posture.  With  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  the  friction  re- 
turns. One  of  the  most  important  signs  is  the  gradual  weakening  of  the 
heart-sounds,  which  with  the  increase  in  the  effusion  may  become  so  muf- 
fled and  indistinct  as  to  be  scarcely  audible.  The  heart's  action  is  usually 
increased  and  the  rhythm  disturbed.  Occasionally  a  systolic  endocardial 
murmur  is  heard.  Early  and  persistent  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary 
second  sound  may  be  present  (Warthin). 

Important  accessory  signs  in  large  effusion  are  due  to  pressure  on  the 
left  lung.  The  antero-lateral  margin  of  the  lower  lobe  is  pushed  aside  and 
in  some  instances  compressed,  so  that  percussion  in  the  axillary  region, 
in  and  just  below  the  transverse  nipple  line,  gives  a  modified  percussion 
note,  usually  a  flat  tympany.  Variations  in  the  position  of  the  patient 
may  change  materially  this  modified  percussion  area,  over  which  on  auscul- 
tation there  is  either  feeble  or  tubular  breathing. 

Course. — Cases  vary  extremely  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effusion 
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takes  place.  In  every  instance,  when  a  pericardial  friction  mnrmnr  has 
been  detected,  the  practitioner  should  first  outline  with  care — using  the 
aniline  pencil  or  nitrate  of  silver — the  upper  and  lateral  limits  of  cardiac 
dttlness.  secondlv  mark  the  position  of  the  apex  beat,  and  thirdly  note  the 
intensity  of  the  heart  sounds.  In  many  instances  the  exudation  is  slight 
in  amount,  reaches  a  maximum  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  grad- 
ually subsides.  In  other  instances  the  accumulation  is  more  gradual  and 
progTvssiTe,  increasing  for  several  weeks.  To  such  cases  the  term  chronic 
has  been  applied.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  sero-fibrinous  effusion  may 
be  absorbed  is  surprising.  The  possibility  of  the  absorption  of  a  purulent 
exudate  is  shown  by  the  cases  in  which  the  pericardium  contains  semi-solid 
grayish  masses  in  all  stages  of  calcification.  With  sero-fibrinous  effusion, 
if  moderate  in  amount,  recovery  is  the  rule,  with  inevitable  union,  however, 
of  the  pericardial  layers.  In  some  of  the  septic  cases  there  is  a  rapid  for- 
mation of  pus  and  a  fatal  result  may  follow  in  three  or  four  days.  More 
commonly,  when  death  occurs  with  large  effusion,  it  is  not  until  the  second 
or  third  week  and  takes  place  by  gradual  asthenia. 

Prognosis. — In  the  sero-fibrinous  effusions  the  outlook  is  good,  and 
a  lai^e  majority  of  all  the  rheumatic  cases  recover.  The  purulent  effusions 
are,  of  course,  more  dangerous:  the  septic  cases  are  usually  fatal,  and  re- 
covery is  rare  in  ihe  slow,  insidious  tuberculous  forms. 

Diagnosis. — Probably  no  serious  disease  is  so  frequently  overlooked 
by  the  praititic»ner.  Post-mortem  experience  shows  how  often  pericarditis 
is  n^t  re<'»  tgniied,  or  goes  on  to  resolution  and  adhesion  without  attracting 
noik-^.  Ir.  a  c-ase  of  Hieumatism,  watched  from  the  outset,  with  the  atten- 
tion '^:Tv<Ted  dai'.y  to  the  heart,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  diseases  to  diag- 
nosr:  '•^'Ht  vhc-ri  one  is  called  to  a  case  for  the  first  time  and  finds  perhapis  an 
increas*-d  area  *-»f  pr3ecr»rdial  dulness,  it  is  often  very  hard  to  determine  with 
certainty  whriber  or  cot  effusion  is  present. 

The  ciff.cii^.tT  usually  lies  in  distinguishing  between  dilatarion  of  the 
h€8ftn  and  i^irfctrdial  efTus^on.  Al though  the  differential  signs  are  simple 
enough  oii  paTi-r,  ::  is  notoriously  difficult  in  certain  cases,  partictilarly  in 
stout  j»ers«-«ns.  :o  say  wbii-h  of  the  conditions  exists.  The  points  which 
deserve  atierTir-n  art-: 

tfli  The  charaotvT  of  :he  inn'.'Tilst-,  which  iTi  dilaTaiion.  particularlj  in 
ihiii-c-he^ted  pe^-ple.  is  c^.-»n:TT^onlv  vif:'^»le  and  wavy. 

t'»  The  sh-xk  of  the  c-arii.^ic  s-ounds  is  mort-  distincT^y  palpable  in  dila- 
tati'-n. 

•  '•  Tr.f  area  of  t^ulnc-ss  ir.  vl'sTaTion  r.irflT  has  a  irianirular  form: 
nor  .:>->  ::,  exfY-r-:  ir.  c-ast-s  of  n:i:ra'  sTtn-tsis,  rosch  >0'  high  along  the  left 
s:-rr.\'  T:.r.TiriT.  or  s^  low  ir  th-  f.f:r.  nr:  sixth  :r.:- r^^Tiacvs  frtfJif^vt  rwlile 
.■••  '.-■'.•'/  '.V.;t//.<:f.  Ar  -rptr  iir;.:':  of  L^::*r'-s-  sh:f:ir.g  with  chan^  of 
T»>.:    T  -:»"fikf  ?:r*-»r.g]y  f.-r  t *vs:-.  r 

>  ■[li-'B'i^^^  ihi'  hoAr:-s  v.:..^.^  ir-:  .^--.^.rir.  ofioi:  sharp,  ralvTilar, 
or  :'  -.  -  •  araiTt'T:  pi'!o>  rh}:hr.  is  t.-r.-.r...  r.  i»hiroas  in  effusion  the 
s-.-^-^r."-  f^-     .  -:;.T^t  aud  n-.iif^.v.^.. 

•    T^.  :-•  -    T.  Vlatation  is  :hr  .^isTrrtior  sr.^..  -r:  ::  or.nr.preas  tke  hmg 
anc  z-t:*\z:-c  :hv  n-  7«initic  note  in  :he  ixi'/.iirT  ri,c::»ii. 
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The  number  of  excellent  observers  who  have  acknowledged  that  they 
have  failed  sometimes  to  discriminate  between  these  two  conditions,  and 
who  have  indeed  performed  paracentesis  cordis  instead  of  paracentesis  peri- 
cardii, is  perhaps  the  best  comment  on  the  difficulties. 

Massive  (1^  to  2  litre)  exudations  have  been  confounded  with  a  pleural 
effusion.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  pericardium  has  been  tapped 
under  the  impression  that  the  exudate  was  pleuritic.  The  flat  tympany 
in  the  infrascapular  region,  the  absence  of  well-defined  movable  dulness, 
and  the  feeble,  muffled  sounds  are  indicative  points.  If  the  case  has  been 
followed  from  day  to  day  there  is  rarely  much  difficulty;  but  it  is  different 
when  a  case  presents  a  large  area  of  dulness  in  the  antero-lateral  region 
of  the  left  chest,  and  there  is  no  to-and-fro  pericardial  friction  murmur. 
Many  of  the  cases  have  been  regarded  as  encapsulated  pleural  effusions. 

The  nature  of  the  fluid  cannot  positively  be  determined  without  aspira- 
tion; but  a  fairly  accurate  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  nature  of  the 
primary  disease  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  In  rheumatic 
cases  the  exudation  is  usually  sero-fibrinous;  in  septic  and  tuberculous 
cases  it  is  often  purulent  from  the  outset;  in  senile,  nephritic,  and  tuber- 
culous cases  the  exudation  is  sometimes  haemorrhagic. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  have  absolute  quiet,  mentally  and 
bodily,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  heart's  action.  Drugs  given  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  aconite  or  digitalis,  are  of  doubtful  utility.  Local 
bloodletting  by  cupping  or  leeches  is  certainly  advantageous  in  robust 
subjects,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  extension  in  pleuro-pneumonia.  The 
ice-bag  is  of  great  value.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  prsecordia  at  first  for  an 
hour  or  more  at  a  time,  and  then  continuously.  It  reduces  the  frequency 
of  the  heart's  action  and  seems  to  retard  the  progress  of  an  effusion.  Blis- 
ters are  not  indicated  in  the  early  stage. 

When  effusion  is  present,  the  following  measures  to  promote  absorption 
may  be  adopted:  Blisters  to  the  praecordia,  a  practice  not  so  much  in  vogue 
now  as  formerly.  It  is  surprising,  however,  in  some  instances,  how  quickly 
an  effusion  will  subside  on  their  application.  If  the  patient's  strength  is 
good,  a  purge  every  other  morning  may  be  given.  The  diet  should  be  light, 
dr}%  and  nutritious.  In  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  strong  and  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  not  great,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  of  service,  and 
the  action  of  the  kidneys  may  be  promoted  by  the  infusion  of  digitalis  and 
potassium  acetate. 

When  the  effusion  is  large,  as  soon  as  signs  of  serious  impairment  of 
the  heart  occur,  as  indicated  by  dyspnooa,  small  rapid  pulse,  dusky,  anxious 
countenance,  surgical  measures  should  be  resorted  to,  and  paracentesis,  or 
incision  of  the  pericardium,  at  once  be  performed.  With  the  sero-fibrinous 
exudate,  such  as  commonly  occurs  after  rheumatism,  aspiraticm  is  suffi- 
cient; but  when  the  exudate  is  purulent,  the  pericardium  should  be  freely 
incised  and  freely  drained.  The  puncture  may  be  made  in  the  fourth  inter- 
space, either  at  the  left  sternal  margin  or  2.5  cm.  (an  inch)  from  it.  If 
made  in  the  fifth  interspace  it  is  well  to  puncture  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  left  sternal  margin.  In  large  effusions  the  pericardium  can  also  be 
readily  reached  without  danger  by  thrusting  the  needle  upward  and  back- 
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ward  close  to  the  costal  margin  in  the  left  costo-xiphoid  angle.  The  re- 
sults of  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  have  so  far  not  been  satisfactory. 
With  an  earlier  operation  in  many  instances  and  a  more  radical  one  in 
others — a  free  incision  and  not  aspiration  when  the  fluid  is  purulent — the 
percentage  of  recoveries  will  be  greatly  increased.  Of  35  cases  of  suppura- 
tive pericarditis  treated  by  incision  15  recovered  and  20  died  (Roberts,  Am. 
Jr.  Med.  Sciences,  Dec,  1897). 

Chronio  Adhesive  Pericarditis  {Adherent  Pericardium), — Two  groups 
of  cases  may  be  recognized: 

(a)  Simple  adhesion  of  the  peri-  and  epicardial  layers.  This  is  a  com- 
mon sequence  of  pericarditis,  and  is  frequently  met  with  post  mortem  as 
an  accidental  lesion.  It  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  disturbance  in 
the  function  of  the  heart,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  there  is 
neither  dilatation  nor  hypertrophy. 

(6)  Adherent  pericardium  with  chronic  mediastinitis  and  union  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  pericardium  to  the  pleura  and  to  the  chest  walls.  This 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  particularly  in 
early  life,  and  may  lead  to  an  extreme  grade  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
of  the  heart.  Even  with  partial  adhesion  between  the  epicardium  and 
pericardium  there  may  be  enormous  hypertrophy  under  the  conditions  just 
mentioned.  The  symptoms  of  adherent  pericardium  are  uncertain  and  in- 
definite. In  the  second  group  the  features  are  those  of  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  later  cardiac  insufficiency,  and  in  a  few  instances 
signs  of  extension  of  the  mediastinitis  to  the  peritonaeum,  causing  chronic 
proliferative  peritonitis,  with  perihepatitis  and  perisplenitis.*  Sudden 
death  may  occur  after  an  unusual  exertion  or  during  parturition  (Reynolds 
Wilson). 

The  following  are  important  points  in  the  diagnosis:  Inspection, — A 
majority  of  the  signs  of  value  come  under  this  heading,  (a)  The  praecordia 
is  prominent  and  there  may  be  marked  asymmetry,  owing  to  the  enormous 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  (b)  The  extent  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  greatly 
increased,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  inter- 
spaces, and  in  extreme  cases  from  the  right  parasternal  line  to  outside  the 
left  nipple,  (c)  The  character  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  It  is  undulatory, 
wavy,  and  in  the  apex  region  there  is  marked  systolic  retraction,  (d)  Dia- 
phragm phenomena.  J.  F.  H.  Broadbent  has  called  attention  to  a  very  valu- 
able sign  in  adherent  pericardium.  When  the  heart  is  adherent  over  a  large 
area  of  the  diaphragm  there  is  with  each  pulsation  a  systolic  tug,  which 
may  be  communicated  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  points  of  its  attach- 
ment on  the  wall,  causing  a  visible  systolic  tugging.  This  has  long  been 
recognized  in  the  region  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  ribs  in  the  left  parasternal 
line,  but  Dr.  Broadbent  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  frequently 
best  seen  on  the  left  side  behind,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs. 
With  each  systole  there  may  be  here  a  distinct,  visible  retraction  of  the  chest 
wall.  This  is  a  very  valuable  and  quite  common  sign.  Sir  William  Broad- 
bent calls  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  attachment  of  the 

*  For  illustrative  cases  see  Arch,  of  Pediatrics,  1890. 
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heart  to  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  this  part  does  not  descend 
with  inspiration,  during  which  act  there  is  not  the  visible  movement  in  the 
epigastrium,  (e)  Diastolic  collapse  of  the  cervical  veins,  the  so-called  Fried- 
reich's sign.    This  is  not  of  much  moment. 

Palpation. — The  apex  beat  is  fixed,  and  turning  the  patient  on  the  left 
side  does  not  alter  its  position.  This  I  have  found,  however,  somewhat  un- 
certain. On  placing  the  hand  over  the  heart  there  is  felt  a  diastolic  shock 
or  rebound,  which  some  have  regarded  as  the  most  reliable  of  all  signs  of  ad- 
herent pericardium. 

Percussion. — The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  usually  much  increased.  In 
a  majority  of  instances  there  are  adhesions  between  the  pleura  and  the  peri- 
cardium, and  the  limit  of  cardiac  dulness  above  and  to  the  left  may  be 
fixed  and  is  uninfluenced  by  deep  inspiration.  This,  too,  is  an  uncertain 
sign,  inasmuch  as  there  may  be  close  adhesions  between  the  pleura  and  the 
pericardium  and  between  the  pleura  and  the  chest  wall,  which  at  the  same 
time  allow  a  very  considerable  degree  of  mobility  to  the  edge  of  the  lung. 

Auscultation. — The  phenomena  are  variable  and  uncertain.  In  the 
cases  in  children  with  a  history  of  rheumatism,  endocarditis  has  usually 
been  present.  Even  in  the  absence  of  chronic  endocarditis,  when  the  dila- 
tation reaches  a  certain  grade  there  are  murmurs  of  relative  insuflBciency, 
which,  as  in  one  case  I  have  recorded,  may  be  present  not  only  at  the  mitral 
but  also  at  the  tricuspid  and  pulmonary  orifices.  Theodore  Fisher  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  well-marked  presystolic  murmur 
in  connection  with  adherent  pericardium.  This  was  present  in  one  of  my 
cases. 

The  pulsus  paradoxus,  in  which  during  inspiration  the  pulse-wave  is 
small  and  feeble,  is  sometimes  present,  but  it  is  not  a  diagnostic  sign  of 
either  simple  pericardial  adhesion  or  of  the  cicatricial  mediastino-peri- 
carditis. 

In  children,  chronic  adhesive  pericarditis  and  mediastinitis  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  proliferative  peritonitis,  perihepatitis,  and  perisplenitis,  in 
which  condition  ascites  may  recur  for  months,  or  even  for  years. 


II.    OTHER   AFFECTIONS   OF  THE   PERICARDIUM. 

(1)  Hydroperioardinm. — Naturally  there  are  in  the  pericardial  sac  a  few 
cubic  centimetres  of  clear,  citron-colored  fluid,  which  probably  represents 
a  post-mortem  transudate.  In  certain  conditions  during  life  there  may  be 
a  large  secretion  of  serum  forming  what  is  known  as  dropsy  of  the  peri- 
cardium. It  occurs  usually  in  connection  with  general  dropsy,  due  to  kid- 
ney or  heart  disease;  more  commonly  the  former.  It  rarely  of  itself  proves 
fatal,  though  when  the  effusion  is  excessive  it  adds  to  the  embarrassment  of 
the  heart  and  the  lungs,  particularly  when  the  pleural  cavities  are  the  seat 
of  similar  exudation.  There  are  rare  instances  in  which  effusion  into  the 
pericardium  occurs  after  scarlet  fever  with  few,  if  any,  other  dropsical 
symptoms.  The  physical  signs  are  those  already  referred  to  in  connection 
with  pericarditis  with  effusion.    It  is  frequently  overlooked. 
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In  rare  cases  the  semin  has  a  milky  character — chyla-pericardinm. 

(2)  Hano-perieardinm. — This  condition^by  no  means  uncommon,  is  met 
with  in  aneurism  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta,  of  the  cardiac  wall,  or  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  and  in  rupture  and  wounds  of  the  heart  Death  usually 
follows  before  there  is  time  for  the  production  of  8\'mptoms  other  than 
those  of  rapid  heart-failure  due  to  compression.  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  in  aneurism.  In  rupture  of  the  heart  the  patient  may  live  for  many 
hours  or  even  days  with  symptoms  of  progressive  heart-fkilnre,  dyspnoea, 
and  the  physical  signs  of  effusion. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  inflammatory  exudate  of  tubercle  or  cancer 
is  often  blood-stained.  The  same  is  true  of  the  effusion  in  the  pericarditis 
of  Bright's  disease  and  of  old  people. 

(3)  Paeumo-perieardiiaiL — Gas  is  rarely  found  in  the  pericardial  sac, 
and  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  perforation  from  without,  as  in  the  case  of  stab 
wounds,  or  is  the  result  of  perforation  from  the  lungs,  oesophagtis,  or  stom- 
ach. Perforation  from  a  tuberculous  cavity  is  a  not  uncommon  cause.  In 
those  cases,  formerly  so  puzzling,  in  which  the  gas  is  present  shortly  after 
death  (a  few  hours),  the  gas  badllus  (B.  aerogenes  capsulatus)  will  be  found. 
In  a  case  at  the  Boyal  Victoria  Hospital,  in  which  the  gas  bacillus  was 
isolated,  the  diagnosis  was  made  during  life  (Nicholls).  As  a  result  of  per- 
foration, acute  pericarditis  is  always  excited,  and  the  effusion  rapidly  be- 
comes purulent.  The  fluid  and  gas  together  give  a  movable  area  of  per- 
cussion dulness  with  marked  tympany.  On  auscultation,  remarkable 
splashing,  churning,  metallic  phenomena  are  heard  with  friction  and  pos- 
sibly feeble,  distant  heart-sounds. 

(4)  Galdfied  Perieardiiim. — This  remarkable  condition  may  follow  peri- 
carditis, particularly  the  suppurative  and  tuberculous  forms;  occasionally 
it  extends  from  the  calcified  valves.  It  may  be  partial  or  complete.  Of  59 
cases  collected  by  A.  E.  Jones,  in  38  there  were  no  cardiac  symptoms.  Ad- 
herent pericardium  was  diagnosed  in  one  case.  Jones's  careful  study  shows 
that  the  condition  is  usually  latent  and  unrecognized. 


IL    DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

I.    ENDOCARDITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  is  usually  confined  to 
the  valves,  so  that  the  tenn  is  praetically  s}Tionymous  with  valvular  endo- 
carditis. It  occurs  in  two  forms — acute .  eharaoterized  by  the  presence  of 
vegetations  with  loss  of  continuity  or  of  substance  in  the  valve  tissues; 
chrnnic.  a  slow  sclerotic  change,  resulting  in  thickening,  puckering,  and  de- 
formity. 

Acute  ExDocARDms. 

This  occurs  in  rare  instances  as  a  primary,  independent  affection;  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  an  accident  in  various  infective  proccssei^ 
80  that  in  reality  the  disease  does  not  constitute  an  etiological  entity. 
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For  convenience  of  description  we  speak  of  a  simple  or  benign,  and  a 
malignant  or  ulcerative  endocarditis,  between  which,  however,  there  is  no 
essential  anatomical  difference,  as  all  gradations  can  be  traced,  and  they 
represent  but  different  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  same  process. 

Etiology.— ^igjgj^git^gfiaSdi4(&« dnPS  X^nt   r>npafUn^^o   a    rlia^aQO  nf   ifonlf 

but  is  invflrifl^^y^"'^'^  ^^^^  ""**^  n^kz^a^ffon^^i/^n  ^^i^q  gcucral  experience 
of  the  profession  has  confirmed  the  original  observation  of  Bouillaud  as  to 
the  frequency  of  association  of  simple  endocarditis  with  acute  articular 
rheumatiaip.  Possibly  it  is  nothing  in  the  disease  itself,  but  simply  an 
altered  state  of  the  fluid  media — ^a  reduction  perhaps  of  the  lethal  influ- 
ences which  they  normally  exert — permitting  the  invasion  of  the  blood  by 
certain  micro-organisms.  Tonsillitis,  which  in  some  forms  is  regarded  as 
a  rheumatic  affection,  may  be  complicated  with  endocarditis.  Of  the  spe- 
cific diafigses  of  childhood  it  is  not  uncommon  in  JiearlfiLiexer,  while  it  is 
r^reinZScaskfl  an(Lchicl^fcpox.  In  diphtheria  simple  endocarditis  is  rare. 
In  small-pox  it  is  not  common.  In  typhoid  fever  I  have  met  with  it  twice 
in  80  autopsies. 

In  pnftiiTTiniTiifl  both  6iT?Qpl?  q^i^j^mflli^aqt  endocarditifl  are  common. 
In  100  autopsies  in  this  disease  made  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  there 
were  5  instances  of  the  former.  Acute  endocarditis  is  by  no  means  rare  in 
phthisis.    I  have  met  with  it  in  12  cases  in  216  post  mortems. 

TiTchorea  simple  warty  vegetations  are  found  on  the  valves  in  a  large 
majority  of  all  fatal  cases,  in  62  of  73  cases  collected  by  me.  There  is  no 
disease  in  which,  post  mortem,  acute  endocarditis  has  been  so  frequently 
found.  And,  lastly,  simple  endocarditis  is  met  with  in  diseases^aggoxaated 
with  loss  of  flesh  and  progressive  debility,  as  cancer,  and  such  disorders  as 
gout,  diabetes,  anil  i5nght's  disease. 

A  very  common  form  is  thaFwhich  occurs  on  the  sclerotic  valves  in  old 
heart-disease — ^the  so-called  recurring  endocarditis. 

Ynlignnnf  ^^^prn^djJln  ig  met   with:   (a)    As   fl   primary   (^^RfflSA  of  the 

lining  membrane  of  the  heart  or  of  its  valves. 

(b)  As  a  ap^nnHiiry  flff^ptinn  \x\  nnitfi  rh^nmntiHm,  p^'^nmnnifli  a^d  in 

various  specific  fpypra;  ^x  »B  fl^  nflanniQf<>/^  onr^flitio?^  in  spptic  prncea&ea. 

It  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  ulcerative,  infectious,  or  diphtheritic 
endocarditis,  but  the  term  malignant  seems  most  appropriate  to  charac- 
terize the  essential  clinical  features  of  the  disease. 

The  existence  of  a  primary  endocarditis  has  been  doubted;  but  there 
are  instances  in  which  persons  previously  in  good  health,  without  any  his- 
tory of  affections  with  which  endocarditis  is  usually  associated,  have  been 
attacked  with  symptoms  resembling  severe  typhus  or  typhoid.  In  one  case 
which  I  saw,  death  occurred  on  the  sixth  day  and  no  lesions  were  found 
other  than  those  of  malignant  endocarditis. 

The  simple  endocarditis  of  rheumatism  rarely  develops  into  the  malig- 
nant form.  In  only  24  of  209  cases  the  symptoms  of  severe  endocarditis 
arose  in  the  progress  of  acute  or  subacute  rheumatism.  In  only  3  of  my 
Montreal  cases  was  there  a  history  of  rheumatism  either  before  or  during 
the  attacks. 

Malignant  endocarditis  is  extremely  rare  jp  nhoyea.     Of  all  acute  dia- 
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eases  complicated  with  severe  endocarditis  pnemnonia  probably  heads  the 
list.  This  fact,  which  had  been  referred  to  by  several  of  the  older  writers, 
was  brought  out  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  figures  on  which  my  €roul- 
stonian  lectures  were  based.  In  11  of  the  23  Montreal  cases  the  disease  came 
on  with  lobar  pneumonia,  while  it  developed  with  this  disease  in  54  of  the 
209  cases  analyzed — indeed,  the  endocarditis  which  occurs  in  pneumonia 
seems  to  be  of  an  unusually  malignant  type,  as  in  16  cases  of  my  100  autop- 
sies in  this  disease  in  which  this  lesion  was  present,  11  were  of  this  foroL 
This  has  been  confirmed  by  Xetter,  Kanthack,  and  others.  Menin^tis  was 
associated  with  endocarditis  in  25  of  the  209  cases,  and  in  15  there  was  also 
pneumonia. 

The  affection  may  complicate  erysipelas.^jepticsemia  (from  whatever 
cause)  and  puerperal  fever  and  gonorrhcea.  Malignant  endocarditis  is  veiy 
rare  in  tuber£ulQas,,typhoid  fever,  and  j[iphtheria. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  writers  that  endocarditis  occurs  in  ague. 
With  the  unusual  facilities  for  the  study  of  this  disease  which  I  have  had 
in  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  not  yet  met  with  an  instance.  Unquestion- 
ably, in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the  intermittent  p\Texia,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  ague,  lias  depended  upon  the  endo- 
carditis. In  dysentery  cases  have  been  described.  In  small-pox  and  scarlet 
fever,  with  which  simple  endocarditis  is  not  infrequently  complicated,  the 
malignant  form  is  extremely  rare. 

Morbid  Anatomy  of  Simple  and  Malignant  Endocarditis,— gjyupZe  endo- 
carditis  is  characterized  by  the  presence  on  the  valves  or  on  the  Uning  mem- 
brane of  the  chambers  of  minute  v^etations.  ranging  from  1  to  4  mm. 
in  diameter,  with  an  irregular  and  fissured  surface,  giving  to  them  a  warty 
or  verruo.^se  aj>j^arance.  Often  these  little  cduliflower-like  excrescences  are 
attached  by  ver}-  narrow  jieJicles.  They  are  more  common  on  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  than  the  right,  and  occur  on  the  mitral  valves  more  often  than 
on  the  aurtie.  The  vegetations  are  usually  alwe  the  line  of  closure  of  the 
valves.  It  is  rare  to  siv  any  swelling  or  macroscopic  evidence  of  infiltration 
of  the  endiK-aniium  in  the  nvighlHirhoi^  of  even  the  smallest  of  the  granu- 
lations, and  rt-ihit^,  indicative  of  distention  of  the  vessels,  is  uncommon, 
even  when  iJ.ty  ix\ur  u|H>n  valves  alre:idy  tlie  seat  of  sclerotic  changes,  in 
which  capiliar}'  vessels  extend  to  the  evlgt-s.  With  time  the  vegetations  may 
increase  grernly  in  size,  but  in  what  may  l»o  oalied  simple  endocarditis  the 
size  nirtly  cxi'tTxis  that  mentiomxi  aKni. 

The  tarliest  vosrotations  consist  of  iloments  derived  from  the  blood,  and 
are  oomix>sed  of  blixxi  plaielots,  leuvHx\v:t^,  and  fibrin  in  varying  propor- 
tions. At  a  later  stage  they  ap]v:*.r  as  siViall  outgro^ihs  of  connective  tissue. 
The  Tran>iTion  of  one  form  ir.io  ;*:io  ithor  i^n  often  W  followed.  The 
pr-.xx-ss  iX»nsi-:s  of  a  pn^liftration  of  the  tndo:ho!:al  v-ells  and  the  cells  of 
th-  sv.Vnr./l.  Thilial  layer  whi^h  srra^h:.^r.y  ir.vs.ii  vm  fn-sh  vegetation,  and 
uliir/.r.ti'v  tr.::rtly  rt^i^biv  it.  The  >-vxxKx*ls  ar..:  f.brin  undergo  disinter 
srriikr.  :■:■ :  vnnadually  thoy  are  TXTr.oviv..  Tho  vholi  prvxx>ss  has  received 
thi  T.ar.-.i  :  "  ori^anization."  K\in  \*lur  the  \ijt:a::on  has  been  entirely 
ccnvtrti-:  :r.t  ^  granulations  or  ivnrsiv:ivo  i.ssv.t  ,:  :s  v  fun  found  at  aatopsj 
to  K  ti;":»i-d  w:ih  a  thin  layer  of  f.brin  an«l  Kuv\xyic&. 
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Micro-organisms  are  gemerally,  even  if  not  invariably,  found  associated 
with  the  vegetations.  They  tend  to  be  entangled  in  the  granular  and 
fibrillated  fibrin  or  in  the  older  ones  to  cap  the  apices. 

In  both  man  and  animals  there  is  a  fonn  of  chronic  vegetative  endo- 
carditis  in  which,  without  much  or  any  loss  of  substance,  the  valves  and 
chordae  tendineas  arccovered  with  large,  firm  outgrowths.  In  several  cases 
of  this  kind  the  clinical  history  has  been  characterized  by  a  protracted  fever 
of  a  marked  remittent  or  even  intermittent  type. 

Subsequent  Changes. — (1)  The  vegetations  may  become  organized  and 
the  valve  restored  to  a  normal  state  (?).  (2)  The  process  may  extend,  and  a 
simple  may  become  an  ulcerative  endocarditis.  (3)  The  vegetations  may  be 
broken  off  and  carried  in  the  circulation  to  distant  parts.  (4)  The  vegeta- 
tions become  organized  and  disappear,  but  they  initiate  a  nutritive  change 
in  the  valve  tissue  which  ultimately  leads  to  sclerosis,  thickening,  and  de- 
formity. The  danger  in  any  case  of  simple  endocarditis  is  not  immediate, 
but  remote,  and  consists  in  this  perversion  of  the  normal  processes  of  nutri- 
tion which  results  in  sclerosis  of  the  valves. 

A  gradual  transition  from  the  simple  to  a  more  severe  affection,  to  which 
the  name  malignant  or  ulcerative  endocarditis  has  been  given,  may  be  traced. 
Practically  every  case  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  attended  by  vegetations. 
In  this  form  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  valve  is  more  pronounced,  the  dep- 
osition— thrombus  formation — from  the  blood  is  more  extensive,  and  the 
micro-organisms  are  present  in  greater  number  and  often  show  increased 
virulence.  Ulcerative  endocarditis  is  often  found  in  connection  with  heart 
valves  already  the  seat  of  chronic  proliferative  and  sclerotic  changes. 

In  malignant  endocarditis  there  is  distinct  loss  of  substance  in  the  heart 
valve.  This  loss  may  be  superficial  and  limited  to  the  endocardium,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  it  involves  deeper  structures,  and  not  very  infre- 
quently leads  to  perforation  of  a  valve,  a  septum,  or  even  of  the  heart  itself. 

Upon  microscopical  examination  the  affected  valve  shows  necrosis,  with 
more  or  less  loss  of  substance;  the  necrotic  tissue  is  devoid  of  preserved 
nuclei  and  presents  a  coagulated  appearance.  Upon  it  a  mixture  of  blood 
platelets,  fibrin — granular  or  fibrillated — ^and  leucocytes  enclosing  masses 
of  micro-organisms  are  met  with.  The  subjacent  tissue  often  shows  scle- 
rotic thickening  and  always  infiltration  with  exuded  granulation  tissue-cells. 

Paris  affected. — The  following  figures,  taken  from  my  Goulstonian  lec- 
tures at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  give  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  frequency  with  which  in  209  cases  different  parts  of  the  heart  were 
affected  in  malignant  endocarditis:  Aortic  and  mitral  valves  together,  in 
41;  aortic  valves  alone,  in  53;  mitral  valves  alone,  in  77;  tricuspid  in  19; 
the  pulmonary  valves  in  15;  and  the  heart  walls  in  33.  In  9  instances  the 
right  heart  alone  was  involved,  in  most  cases  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves. 

Mural  endocarditis  is  seen  most  often  at  the  upper  part  of  the  septum 
of  the  left  ventricle.  Next  in  order  is  the  endocarditis  of  the  left  auricle 
on  the  postero-external  wall.  The  vegetations  may  extend,  as  in  a  recent 
case  in  my  wards,  along  the  intima  of  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  hilum 
of  the  lung.  The  ulcerative  changes  may  lead  to  perforation  of  a  valve  seg- 
ment, erosion  of  the  chord©  tendineas,  perforation  of  the  septum,  or  even 
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of  the  heart  itself.  A  common  result  of  the  ulceration  is  the  production  of 
valvular  aneurism.  In  three  fourths  of  the  cases  the  affected  valves  present 
old  sclerotic  changes.  The  process  may  extend  to  the  aorta,  producing,  as 
in  one  of  my  cases,  extensive  endarteritis  with  multiple  acute  aneurisms. 

Associated  Lesions. — The  associated  pathological  changes  are  partly 
those  of  the  primary  disease  to  which  the  endocarditis  is  secondary  and 
partly  those  due  to  embolism.  In  the  endocarditis  of  septic  processes  there 
is  the  local  lesion — an  acute  necrosis,  a  suppurative  wound,  or  puerperal  dis- 
ease. In  many  cases  the  lesions  are  those  of  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  or 
other  febrile  processes.  The  changes  due  to  embolism  constitute  the  most 
striking  features,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  some  instances,  even  with 
endocarditis  of  a  markedly  ulcerative  character,  there  may  be  no  trace  of 
embolic  processes. 

The  infarcts  may  be  few  in  nimiber — only  one  or  two,  perhaps,  in  the 
spleen  or  kidney — or  they  may  exist  in  hundreds  throughout  the  various 
parts  of  the  body.  They  may  present  the  ordinary  appearance  of  red  or 
white  infarcts  of  a  suppurative  character.  They  are  most  common  in  the 
spleen  and  kidneys,  though  they  may  be  numerous  in  the  brain,  and  in 
many  cases  are  very  abundant  in  the  intestines.  In  right-sided  endocar- 
ditis there  may  be  infarcts  in  the  lungs.  In  many  of  the  cases  there  are 
innumerable  miliary  abscesses.  Acute  suppurative  meningitis  was  met 
with  in  5  of  23  of  the  Montreal  cases,  and  in  over  10  per  cent  of  the  209 
cases  analyzed  in  the  literature.  Acute  suppurative  parotitis  also  may 
occur. 

Bacteriology, — No  distinction  in  the  micro-organisms  found  in  the  two 
forms  of  endocarditis  can  be  made.  In  both  the  pyogenic  cocci — strepto- 
cocci, staphylococci,  pneumococci,  and  gonococci — are  the  most  frequent 
bacteria  met  with.  More  rarely,  especially  in  the  simple  vegetative  endo- 
carditis, the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  and  anthrax  have  been 
encountered.  The  bacillus  coli  communis  has  also  been  found,  and  Howard 
has  described  a  case  of  malignant  endocarditis  due  to  an  attenuated  form 
of  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  Flexner  *  has  analyzed  34  cases  of  acute  endo- 
carditis associated  with  chronic  renal  and  cardiac  disease,  and  found  the 
micrococcus  lanceolatus  and  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  present  each  twelve 
times,  the  staphylococcus  three  times.  Other  bacteria  encountered  were 
bacillus  pyocyaneus,  coli,  and  influcnzse,  and  the  gonococcus. 

Symptoms. — Neither  the  clinical  course  nor  the  physical  signs  of 
simjpU.,endiic<ird\t\s  are  in  any  respect  characteristic.  The  great  majority 
of  the  cases  are  latent  and  there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  cardiac  mis- 
chief. Experience  has  taught  us  that  endocarditis  is  frequently  found  post 
mortem  in  persons  in  whom  it  was  not  suspected  during  life.  There  are 
certain  features,  however,  by  wliich  its  presence  is  indicated  with  a  degree 
of  probability.  The  patient,  as  a  rule,  does  not  complain  of  any  pain  or 
cardiac  distress.  In  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  for  example,  the  symptoms 
to  excite  suspicion  would  be  increased  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action,  per- 
haps slight  irregularity,  and  an  increase  in  the  fever  without  aggravation 

^  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  1890,  i,  p.  509. 
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of  the  joint  trouble.  Rows  of  tiny  vegetations  on  the  mitral  or  on  the  aortic 
sclents' seem  a  trifling  matter  to  excite  fever,  and  it  is  difficult  in  the 
endocarditis  of  febrile  processes  to  say  definitely  in  every  instance  that  an 
increase  in  the  fever  depends  upon  the  endocardial  complication.  But  a 
study  of  the  recurring  endocarditis — which  is  of  the  warty  variety,  con- 
sisting of  minute  beads  on  old  sclerotic  valves — shows  that  this  process  may 
be  associated,  for  days  or  weeks  at  a  time,  with  slight  fever  ranging  from 
100°  to  102^°.  Palpitation  may_be.A  markedJeature  and  is  a  symptom  upon 
which  certain  authors  lay  great  stress. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  rests  upon  physical  signs  which  are 
notoriously  uncertain.  The  presence  of  a  murmur  at  one  ot  Qtherj)f_the 
cardiac^reas  in^a  case  of  fever  is  often  regarded  as  indipative  of  the  exist- 
ence of  endocarditis.  This  extremely  common  mistake  his  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  bruit  de  souffle  or  bellows  murmur  is  common  to  endocarditis 
and  a  number  of  other  conditions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  At 
first  there  may  be  only  a  slight  roughening  of  the  first  sound,  which  may 
gradually  develop  into  a  distinct  murmur.  Reduplication  and  accentua- 
tion of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  are  frequently  present. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  clinical  picture  of  fnalignant  endo- 
carditis  because  the  modes  of  onset  arg^  so  varied  and  the  symptoms  so 
diverse.  Arising  in  the  course  of  some  other  disease,  there  may  be  simply 
ajiTnJenaificati^s^-ef-the  f ever_or  jLcUftnge  in  its  character.  In  a  majority 
of  the  cases  there  are  present  certain  general  features,  such  as  irregular 
pjrrexia,  sweating,  delirium,  and  gradual  failure  of  strength. 

Embdic.  .prnr*P«RPfl  may  give  special  characters,  such  as  delirium,  coma 
or  paralysis  from  involvement  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  ggin  in  the 
side  and  local  peritonitis  from  infarction  of  the  spleen,  bloody  urine  from 
implication  of  the  kidneys,  impaired  vision  from  retinal  haemorrhage,  and 
suppuration,  and  even  gangrene,  in  various  parts  from  the  distribution  of 
the  emboli. 

Two  special  types  of  the  disease  have  been  recognized — ^the  septic  or 
pyapmic  and  the  typhoid.  Other  cases  closely  resemble  true  intermittent 
fever.  In  some  the  cardiac  symptoms  are  most  prominent,  while  in  others 
again  the  main  symptoms  may  be  those  of  an  acute  affection  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system. 

The  septic Jype  is  met  with  usually  in  connection  with  an  external 
wound,  the  j)ucrperal  process,  or  anjcute  necrosis.  There  are  rigors,  sweats, 
irregular  fevers,  and  all  of  Jhe  signs  of  septic  infection.  The  heart  symp- 
toms may  be  completely  masked  by  the  general  condition,  and  attention 
called  to  them  only  on  the  occurrence  of  embolism.  In  a  most  remarkable 
sub-group  of  this  type  the  disease  may  simulate  a  quotidian  or  a  tertian 
ague.  The  symptoms  may  develop  in  persons  with  chronic  heart-disease 
without  any  external  lesions.  These  cases  may  be  much  prolonged — for 
three  or  four  months,  or  even  longer,  as  in  one  of  Bristowe's.  The  ex- 
istence in  some  of  these  instances  of  a  previous  genuine  malaria  has  been 
a  very  puzzling  circumstance. 

The  typhoid Jupe  is  by  far  the  most  common  and  is  characterized  by  a 
leMJrregular  temperature, early  prostration,delirium, somnolence,  and  coma, 
44 
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relaxed  bowek,  sweating,  which  may  be  of  a  most  drenching  cliaiac^er, 
petechial  and  other  rashefi,  and  occasionally  parotitis.  The  heart  sytDpt4>nii 
may  be  completely  overlooked,  and  in  some  instances  the  mo«t  ciiehl 
examination  has  failed  to  diiscover  a  murmur; 

Under  the  cardiae  group,  as  suggested  by  BramweUj  may  be  coop- 
ered those  ca^es  in  which  patients  with  chronic  valve  disease  are  Attacked 
with  marked  fever  and  evidence  of  recent  endocarditis.  Many  such 
present  symptoms  of  the  pysemic  and  typhoid  character  and  may 
moat  acute  courBe,  In  others  the  course  i^  ehronie,  lasting  for 
months.  I  have  reported  tw^o  cases  of  this  chronic  vegetative  endocarditii, 
witfi  intermittent  fever,  one  of  more  than  a  year's  duration.  The  autopgb 
showed  extensive  vegetative  and  ulcerative  disease  of  the  mitral  valTes. 

There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  ii)ali|-i 
tiant  endocarditis  is  present  or  not.    Thus,  a  patient  with  aortic  valv* 
ease  is  under  treatment  for  failing  compensation  and  begins  tu  have 
lar  fever  with  restlessness  and  cardiac  distress;  embolic  plienomeDS 
develop — sudden  hemiplegia,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen.  Off  bbodf 
urine,  or  perhaps  peripheral  embolism.    There  may  be  a  low  deliriuin  uA\ 
the  case  may  run  a  tolerably  acute  course;  but  in  other  instances  the  le 
subsides  and  recovery  occurs. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  cerebral  group  of  cases  the  clinical  picttiitl 
may  simulate  a  meningitis,  either  basilar  or  cerebro-spinaU  There  niif 
be  acute  delirium  or,  as  in  three  of  the  Montreal  cases,  the  patient  may  be 
brought  into  the  hospital  unconscious,  ileineman  reports  an  instance,  witk 
auto|)sy,  in  which  the  clinical  picture  was  that  of  an  acute  cerebro^piutl 
meningitis. 

Certain  special  symptoms  may  be  mentioned.  The  fever  is  not  al«t)ftJ 
of  a  remittent  type,  but  may  bo  high  and  continuous.  Petechial  laiiirial 
are  very  common  and  render  the  similarity  very  strong  to  certain  mses  af 
typhoid  and  ccrebro-spinal  fever.  In  one  case  the  disease  was  thoi^ibi 
to  be  hemorrhagic  small-pos.  Erythematous  rashes  are  not  uneommof]. 
The  sweating  may  be  most  profuse,  even  exceeding  that  wliich  occur  io 
phthisis  and  ague.  Diarrhtca  is  not  necessarily  a^oeiated  with  embalic 
lesions  in  the  intestines.  Jaundice  has  been  observed  and  eas^  are  oo 
record  which  were  mistaken  for  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

The  heart  symptoms  may  be  entirety  latent  and  are  not  found  unles  t 
careful  search  be  made.  Even  on  examination  there  may  be  no  mium^ 
present.  Instances  are  recorded  by  careful  observers,  in  which  the  examiiM- 
tion  of  the  heart  lin^  been  negative.  Cases  with  chronic  valve  disease  ufo- 
ally  present  no  ditficulty  in  diagnosis. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  varied,  depending  largely  upon  the  natint 
of  the  primary  trouble.  Except  in  the  disease  grafted  upon  chronic  valvu- 
litis the  course  is  rarely  extended  beyond  five  or  six  weeks.  As  alretdt 
mentioned,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  disease  is  prolonged  for  motithi 
The  most  rapidly  fatal  case  on  record  is  described  by  Eberth,  the  duratioo 
of  which  w^as  scarcely  tw^n  days. 

Diagnosis* — Tn  many  cases  the  detection  of  the  disease  is  very  diffi- 
cult; in  others,  with  marked  embolic  s}Tnptoms^  it  is  easy.     From  simpl* 
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endocarditis  it  is  readily  distinguished^  though  confusion  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  transitional  stage^  when  a  simple  is  developing  into  a  malig- 
nant form.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  of  a  graver  type,  thejever 
isjughfijr,  rigors  are  common,  and  septic  and  typhoid  symptoms-jdevelop. 
Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  cases  not  associated  with  puerperal  processes  or 
bone-disease  are  confounded  with  typhoid  fever.  A  differential  diagnosis 
may  even  be  impossible,  particularly  when  we  consider  that  in  typhoid 
fever  infarctions  and  parotitis  may  occur.  The  diarrhoea  and  abdominal 
tenderness  mny  aUft  bt  present,  which  with  the  sti^KHrlanJ^J^ogressive 
asthenia  make  a  picture  not  to  be  distinguished  from  this  disease.  Points 
which  may  guide  us  are:  The  moreabrupt  on^et  in  endocarditis,  the  ab- 
sence  of  anv  ^pyikrity  fff  thfi  PY^'^xia  in  the^arly  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
the  cardiac  pain.  Oppression  and  shortness  oQreath  may  be  early  symp- 
toms in  malignant  endocarditis.  Bigors,  too,  are  not  uncommon.-  There 
is  a  marked  lffiirnry^^°''9  \m  inf^H^tivfl  rndnnariJitiR  Between  pyaemia  and 
malignant  endocarditis  there  are  practically  no  differential  features,  for 
the  disease  really  constitutes  an  arterial  pycemia  (Wilks).  In  the  acute  cases 
resembling  malignant  fevers,  the  diagnosis  is  usually  made  of  typhus, 
typhoid,  cerebro-spinal  fever,  or  even  of  haemorrhagic  small-pox.  The  in- 
termittent pyrexia,  occurring  for  weeks  or  months,  has  led  in  some  cases 
to  the  diagnosis  of  malaria,  but  this  disease  could  now  be  positively  excluded 
by  the  blood  examination.    Blood  cultures  may  aid  greatly  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  cases  usually  terminate  fatally.  The  instances  of  recovery  are  those 
more  subacute  forms,  the  so-called  recurring  endocarditis  developing  on 
old  sclerotic  valves  in  cases  of  chronic  heart-disease. 

Treatment. — We  know  no  measures  by  which  in  rheumatism,  chorea, 
or  the  eruptive  fevers  the  onset  of  endocarditis  can  be  prevented.  As  it  is 
probable  that  many  cases  develop,  particularly  in  children,  in  mild  forms 
of  these  diseases,  it  is  well  to  guard  .the^atients  against  taking  cold  and 
insist  upon  rest  and  quiet,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  of  all  complications 
an  acute  endocarditis,  though  in  its  immediate  effects  harmless,  is  per- 
haps the  most  serious.  This  statement  is  enforced  by  the  observations  of 
Sibson  that  on  a  system  of  absolute  rest  the  proportion  of  cases  of  rheu- 
matism attacked  by  endocarditis  was  less  than  of  those  who  were  not  so 
treated. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  salicylates  in  rheumatism  have  an  influence 
in  reducing  the  liability  to  endocarditis.  When  the  endocarditis  is  present 
we  know  no  remedies  which  will  definitely  influence  the  valvular  lesions. 
If  there  is  much  vascular  excitement  aconite  may  be  given  and  an  ice-bag 
placed  over  the  heart. 

The  salicylates  are  strongly  advised  by  some  writers  and  the  sulpho- 
carbolates  have  been  recommended  by  Sansom.  In  the  severer  cases  of 
malignant  endocarditis  the  treatment  is  practically  that  of  septicaemia. 

Chronic  Endocarditis. 

This  condition,  which  is  a  sclerosis  of  the  valve,  may  be  primary,  but  is 
pftener  secondary  to  acute  endocarditis,  particularly. JJie.  rheumatic  form. 
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It  is  essentially  a  slow,  insidious  process  which  leads  to  deformity  of  the 
valve  segment  and  is  the  foundation  of  chronic  valvular  disease. 

Certain  poisons  appear  capable  of  initiating  the  change,  such  as  alco- 
hol, syj)hilis,  and  gout,  though  we  are  at  present  ignorant  of  the  way  in 
which  they  act.  A  very  important  factor,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
aortic  valves,  is  the  strain  pf  j)rolonged  and  heavy  muscular  exertion.  In 
no  other  way  can  be  explained  Ihe  "occurrence  of  so  many  cases  of  sclerosis 
of  the  aortic  valves  in  young  and  middle-aged  men  whose  occupations  neces- 
sitate the  overuse  of  the  muscles. 

Morbid   Anatomy. — Vegetations  in  the  form  in  which  they  occur 
in  acute  endocarditis  are  not  present.     In  the  early  stage,  which  we  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing,  the  edge  of  the  valve  is  a  little  thickened 
and  perhaps  presents  a  few  small  nodular  prominences,  which   in  some 
cases  may  represent  the  healed  vegetations  of  the  acute  process.     In  the 
aortic  valves  the  tissue  about  the  corpora  Arantii  is  first  affected,  producing 
a  slight  thickening  with  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  nodules.     The  sub- 
stance of  the  valve  may  lose  its  translucency,  and  the  only  change  noticeable 
be  a  grayish  opacity  and  a  slight  loss  of  its  delicate  tenuity.    In  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  these  early  changes  are  seen  just  within  the  margin 
and  here  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  swellings  of  a  grayish-red,  somewhat 
infiltrated  appearance,  almost  identical  with  the  similar  structures  on  the 
intima  of  the  aorta  in  arterio-sclerosis.    Even  early  there  may  be  seen  yel- 
low or  opaque-white  subintimal  fatty  degenerated  areas.    As  the  sclerotic 
changes  increase,  the  fibrous  tissue  contracts  and  produces  thickening  and 
deformity  of  the  segment,  the  edges  of  which  become  round,  curled,  and 
incapable  of  that  delicate  apposition  necessary  for  perfect  closure.     A  sig- 
moid valve,  for  instance,  may  be  narrowed  one  fourth  or  even  one  third 
across  its  face,  the  most  extreme  grade  of  insufficiency  being  induced  with- 
out any  special  deformity  and  without  any  definite  narrowing  of  the  arterial 
orifice.    In  the  auriculo-ventricular  segments  a  simple  process  of  thicken- 
ing and  curling  of  the  edges  of  the  valves,  inducing  a  failure  to  close  with- 
out forming  any  obstruction  to  the  normal  course  of  the  blood-flow,  is  less 
common.     Still,  we  meet  with  instances  at  the  mitral  orifice,  particularly 
in  children,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  valves  are  curled  and  thickened, 
BO  that  there  is  extreme  insufficiency  without  any  material  narrowing  of  the 
orifice.     More  frequently,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  chordae  tendineae 
become  thickened,  first  at  the  valvular  ends  and  then  along  their  course. 
The  edges  of  the  valves  at  their  angles  are  gradually  drawn  together  and 
there  is  a  definite  narrowing  of  the  orifice,  leading  in  the  aorta  to  more 
or  less  stenosis  and  in  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice — ^the  two  sites 
most  frequently  involved — to  constriction.     Finally,  in  the  sclerotic  and 
necrotic  tissues  lime  salts  are  deposited  and  may  even  reach  the  deeper 
structures  of  the  fibrous  rings,  so  that  the  entire  valve  becomes  a  dense  cal- 
careous mass  with  scarcely  a  remnant  of  normal  tissue.     The  chordae  ten- 
dinea^  may  gradually  become  shortened,  greatly  thickened,  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  papillary  muscles  are  implanted  directly  upon  tlie  sclerotic  and 
deformed  valve.    The  apices  of  the  papillary  muscles  usually  show  marked 
fibroid  change. 
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In  all  stages  of  the  process  the  vegetations  of  simple  endocarditis  may 
be  present,  and  upon  sclerotic  valves  we  find  the  severer,  ulcerative  form  of 
the  disease. 

Chronic  mural  endocarditis  produces  cicatricial-like  patches  of  a  gray- 
ish-white appearance  which  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  muscular  trabeculae 
of  the  ventricle  or  in  the  auricles.  It  often  occurs  in  association  with  myo- 
carditis. 

The  frequency  with  which  chronic  endocarditis  is  met  with  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  figures:  In  the  statistics,  amoimting  to  from 
12,000  to  14,000  autopsies,  reported  from  Dresden,  Wiirzburg,  and  Prague 
the  percentage  ranged  from  four  to  nine.  The  relative  frequency  of  involve- 
ment of  the  various  valves  is  thus  given  in  the  collected  statistics  of  Parrot: 
The  mitral  orifice  was  involved  in  621,  the  aortic  in  380,  the  tricuspid  in 
46,  and  the  pulmonary  in  11.  This  gives  57  instances  in  the  right  to  1,001 
in  the  left  heart. 

The  endocarditis  of  the  foetus  is  usually  of  the  sclerotic  form  and  in- 
volves the  valves  of  the  right  more  frequently  than  those  of  the  left  side. 


II.    CHRONIC  VALVULAR    DISEASE. 

1,  Genebal  Introduction. 

The  incidence  of  valvular  lesions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures  compiled  by  Gillespie  from  the  records  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edin- 
burgh: Of  2,368  cases  with  cardiac  lesions,  valvular  disease  occurred  in  80.8 
per  cent;  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  in  5.3;  myocardial  lesions  in  11.9 
per  cent;  66.2  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  in  males. 

Effects  of  Valve  Lesions. — The  general  influence  on  the  work  of  the 
heart  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  The  ^^erosis  iT]diyf*ff^TifinfRf>iP_nf>y 
or  stenosis,  which  may  exist  separately  or  in  combination.  The  narrowing 
retards  in  a  measure  the  normal  outflow  and  the  insufficiency  permits  the 
blood  current  to  take  an  abnormal  course.  In  both  instances  the  effect  is 
dilatation  of  a  chamber.  The  result  in  the  former  case  is  an  increase  in 
the  difficulty  which  the  chamber  has  in  expelling  its  contents  through  the 
narrow  orifice;  in  the  other,  the  overfilling  of  a  chamber  by  blood  flowing 
into  it  from  an  improper  source,  as,  for  instance,  in  mitral  insufficiency, 
when  the  left  auricle  receives  blood  both  from  the  pulmonary  veins  and 
from  the  left  ventricle. 

The  cardiac  mechanism  is  fully  prepared  to  meet  ordinary  grades  of 
dilatation  which  constantly  occur  during  sudden  exertion.  A  man,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  end  of  a  hundred-yard  race  has  his  right  chambers  greatly 
dilated  and  his  reserve  cardiac  power  worked  to  its  full  capacity.  The  slow 
progress  of  the  sclerotic  changes  brings  about  a  gradual,  not  an  abrupt,  in- 
sufficiency, and  the  moderate  dilatation  which  follows  is  at  first  overcome 
by  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  reserve  strength  of  the  heart  muscle.  Grad- 
ually a  new  factor  is  introduced.  The  reserve  power  which  is  capable  of 
meeting  sudden  emergencies  in  such  a  remarkable  manner  is  unable  to  cope 
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long  with  a  permanent  and  perhaps  increasing  dilatation.  More  work  has 
to  be  done  and,  in  accordance  with  definite  physiological  laws,  more  power 
is  given  by  increase  of  the  muscles.  The  heart  hypertrophies  and  the  effect 
of  the  valve  lesion  becomes,  as  we  say,  compensated.  The  equilibrium  of 
the  circulation  is  in  this  way  maintained. 

The  nature  of  the  process  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  graphically 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagrams,  which  we  owe  to  Martius^  of 
Rostock.  The  perpendicular  lines  in  the  figures  represent  the  power  of 
work  of  the  heart.  While  the  muscle  in  the  healthy  heart  (Diagram  I)  has 
at  its  disposal  the  maximal  force,  a  c,  it  carries  on  its  work  under  ordinary 
circumstances  (when  the  body  is  at  rest)  with  the  force  a  b.  The  force  b  c 
is  reserve  force,  by  means  of  which  the  heart  acconmiodates  itself  to  greater 
exertion. 

If  now  there  be  a  gross  valvular  lesion,  the  force  required  to  do  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  the  heart  (at  rest)  becomes  very  much  increased  (Diagram  II). 
But  in  spite  of  this  enormous  call  for  force,  insufficiency  of  the  heart  muscle 
does  not  necessarily  result,  for  the  working  force  required  is  still  within  the 
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limits  of  the  maximal  power  of  the  heart,  a^  b^,  being  less  than  a^  c^.  The 
muscle  accommodates  itself  to  the  new  conditions  by  making  its  reserve 
force  mobile  (experiment  of  Rosenbach).  If  nothing  further  occurred, 
however,  this  condition  could  not  be  permanently  maintained,  for  there 
would  be  left  over  for  emergencies  only  the  small  reserve  force,  b^  y.  Even 
when  at  rest  the  heart  would  be  using  continuously  almost  its  entire  maxi- 
mal force.  Any  slight  exertion  requiring  more  extra  force  than  that  repre- 
sented by  the  small  value  b^y  (say  the  effort  required  on  walking  or  on 
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going  upstairs)  would  bring  the  heart  to  the  limit  of  its  working  power, 
and  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  would  appear.  Such  a  condition  does  not 
last  long.  The  working  power  of  the  heart  gradually  increases.  More  and 
more  exertion  can  be  borne  without  causing  dyspnoea,  for  the  heart  hyper- 
trophies. Finally,  a  new,  more  or  less  permanent  condition  is  attained,  in 
that  the  hypertrophied  heart  possesses  the  maximal  force,  a^,  c^.  Owing  to 
the  increase  in  volume  of  the  heart  muscle,  the  total  force  of  the  heart  is 
greater  absolutely  than  that  of  the  normal  heart  by  the  amount  y,  c^.  It  is, 
however,  relatively  less  efficient,  for  its  reserve  force  is  much  less  than  that 
of  the  healthy  heart.  Its  capacity  for  accommodating  itself  to  unusual  calls 
upon  it  is  accordingly  permanently  diminished. 

Turning  now  to  the  disturbances  of  compensation,  it  is  to  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  that  any  heart,  normal  or  diseased,  can  become  insufficient 
whenever  a  call  upon  it  exceeds  its  maximal  working  capacity.  The  liability 
to  such  disturbance  will  depend,  above  all,  upon  the  accommodation  limits 
of  the  heart — ^the  less  the  width  of  the  latter,  the  easier  will  it  be  to  go 
beyond  the  hearths  efficiency.  A  comparison  of  Diagrams  I  and  II  will  im- 
mediately make  it  clear  that  the  heart  in  valvular  disease  will  much  earlier 
become  insufficient  than  the  heart  of  a  healthy  individual.  If  the  heart 
muscle  is  compelled  to  do  maximal  or  nearly  maximal  work  for  a  long  time, 
it  becomes  exhausted.  It  is  obvious  that  the  heart  in  valvular  disease  has 
on  account  of  its  small  amount  of  reserve  force  to  do  maximal  or  nearly 
maximal  work  far  more  frequently  than  does  the  normal  heart.  The  power 
of  the  heart  may  become  decreased  to  the  amount  necessary  simply  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  heart  when  the  body  is  at  rest,  or  it  may  cease  to  be 
sufficient  even  for  this.  The  reserve  force  gained  through  the  compensa- 
tory process  may  be  entirely  lost  (Diagram  III).  If  the  loss  be  only  tem- 
porary, the  exhausted  heart  muscle  quickly  recovering,  the  condition  is 
spoken  of  as  a  "  disturbance  of  compensation."  The  term  "  loss  of  com- 
pensation "  is  reserved  for  the  condition  in  which  the  disturbance  is  con- 
tinuous. 

2.  Aortic  Incompetency. 

Incompetency  of  the  aortic  valves  arises  either^  iT9T^.  inability  of  the 
Yfllve  segments  to  close  an  abnormally  large  orifice  or  more  commonly  from 
disease  of  the  segments  themselves.  This  best-defined  and  most  easily 
recognized  of  valvular  lesions  was  first  carefully  studied  by  Corrigan,  whose 
name  it  sometimes  bears. 

Etiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — It  is  more  frequent  in  males 
than  in  females,  affecting  chiefly  able-bodied,  vigorous  men  at  the  middle 
period  of  life.  The  ratio  which  it  bears  to  other  valve  diseases  has  been 
variously  given  as  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

There  are  four  groups  of  cases:  I.  Those  due  to  congenital  malformation, 
particularly  fusion  of  two  of  the  cusps — most  commonly  tliose  behind  which 
the  coronary  arteries  are  given  off.  It  is  probable  that  an  aortic  orifice 
may  be  competent  with  this  bicuspid  state  of  the  valves,  but  a  great  dan- 
ger is  the  liability  of  these  malformed  segments  to  sclerotic  endocarditis. 
Of  17  cases  which  I  have  reported  all  presented  sclerotic  changes,  and  the 
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majority  of  them  had,  during  life,  the  clinical  features  of  chronic  heart- 
disease. 

II.  The  endocarditic  group.  Endocarditis  may  produce  an  acute  insuffi- 
ciency by  ulceration  anddestruction  of  the  valves;  such  cases  are  usually 
rapidly  fatal.  The  valvulitis  of  rheumatism  and  of  the  fevers,  while  more 
rarely  aortic,  is  common  enough  in  children,  and  the  insufficiency  is  caused 
by  nodular  excrescences  at  the  margins  or  in  the  valves,  which  may  ulti- 
mately become  calcified;  more  often  it  induces  a  slow  sclerosis  of  the  valves 
with  adhesions,  causing  also  some  degree  of  narrowing. 

III.  The  arterio'Sclerotic  group.  By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  in- 
sufficiency is  a  slow,  progressive  sclerosis  of  the  segments,  resulting  in  a 
curling  of  the  edges,  which  lessens  the  working  surface  of  the  valve.  This 
form  is  most  often  met  with  in  strong,  able-bodied  men  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  There  are  three  main  factors  in  its  production:  First,  strain  — 
not  a  sudden,  forcible  strain,  but  a  persistent  increase  of  the  normal  tension 
to  which  the  segments  are  subject  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle.  Of 
circumstances  increasing  this  tension,  repeated  and  excessive  use  of  the 
muscles  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  So  often  is  this  form  of  heart- 
disease  found  in  persons  devoted  to  athletics  that  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  "  athlete's  heart.'*  Secondly,  alcohol,  which  not  only  raises  the  tension 
in  the  arterial  system,  but  directly  promotes  arterio-sclerosis.  A  com- 
bination of  these  two  causes  is  extremely  common.  Thirdly,  syphilis, 
which  may  be  only  one  of  several  elements  in  inducing  early  arterial  change, 
an  added  factor  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tubing.  There  is  a  small  group, 
usually  in  young  men,  in  which  syphilis  causes  a  localized  arterio-sclerosis 
at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  either  involving  the  valves  themselves  or  more 
frequently  causing  dilatation  of  the  aortic  ring  with  relative  insufficiency. 
The  endarteritis  may  be  singularly  localized,  even  annular,  sometimes 
patchy.  It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  from  the  lesion  itself  to  determine 
the  syphilitic  nature;  the  youth  of  the  patient,  the  peculiar  localization,  the 
history  of  syphilis,  and  the  existence  of  syphilitic  lesions  elsewhere,  may 
render  the  diagnosis  tolerably  certain.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  enforcing 
upon  my  students  the  etiological  lesson  of  this  type  of  aortic  insufficiency 
by  a  reference  to  Bacchus  and  Vulcan,  at  whose  shrines  a  majority  of 
patients  with  aortic  insufficiency  have  worshipped,  and  not  a  few  at  those 
of  Mars  and  Venus. 

"^ITie  condition  of  the  valves  is  such  as  has  already  been  described  in 
chronic  endocarditis.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  how  slight  a  grade  of 
curling  may  produce  serious  incompetency.  Associated  with  the  valve  dis- 
ease is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  more  or  less  advanced  arterio-sclerosis 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  one  serious  defect  of  which  may  be  a  narrowing 
of  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries.  The  sclerotic  changes  are  often 
combined  with  atheroma,  either  in  the  fatty  or  calcareous  stage.  This  may 
exist  at  the  attached  margin  of  the  valves  without  inducing  insufficiency. 
In  other  instances  insufficiency  may  result  from  a  calcified  spike  projecting 
from  the  aortic  attachment  into  the  body  of  the  valve,  and  so  preventing 
its  proper  closure.  Some  writers  (Peter)  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
extension  of  the  endarteritis  to  the  valve,  and  would  separate  the  instances 
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of  this  kind  from  those  of  simple  valvular  endocarditis.  Anatomically  one 
can  usually  recognize  the  arterio-sclerotic  variety  by  the  smooth  surface, 
the  rounded  edges,  and  the  absence  of  excrescences. 

IV.  Insufficiency  may  be  induced  bv  rupture  of  a  segment — a  very  rare 
event  in  healthy  valves,  but  not  uncommon  in  disease,  eitner  from  excessive 
effort  during  heavy  lifting  or  from  the  ordinary  endarterial  strain  on  a 
valve  eroded  and  weakened  by  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Relative  insufficiency  of  the  sigmoid  valves,  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
aortic  ring,  isliot  very  infrequent.  It  occurs  in  extensive  arterial  sclerosis 
of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  with  great  dilatation  just  above  the 
valves.  The  valve  segments  are  usually  involved  with  the  arterial  coats, 
but  the  changes  in  them  may  be  very  slight.  In  aneurism  just  above  the 
aortic  ring,  relative  insufficiency  of  the  valve  may  be  present. 

It  would  appear  from  the  careful  measurements  of  Beneke  that  the 
aortic  orifice,  which  at  birth  is  20  mm.,  increases  gradually  with  the  growth 
of  the  heart  until  at  one-and-twenty  it  is  about  60  mm.  At  this  it  remains 
until  the  age  of  forty,  beyond  which  date  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
size  up  to  the  age  of  eighty,  when  it  may  reach  from  68  to  70  mm.  There 
is  thus  at  the  very  period  of  life  in  which  sclerosis  of  the  valve  is  most 
common  a  physiological  tendency  toward  the  production  of  a  state  of  rela- 
tive insufficiency. 

The  insufficiency  may  be  combined  with  various  grades  of  narrowing, 
particularly  in  the  endocarditic  group.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  the 
arterio-sclerotic  form  there  arc  no  signs  of  stenosis.  On  the  other  hand, 
aortic  stenosis  almost  without  exception  is  associated  with  some  grade,  how- 
ever slight,  of  regurgitation. 

EfTects. — ^The  direct  effect  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  the  regurgitatipn 
of  blood  from  the  artery  into  the  ventricle,  causing  an  overdistention  of 
the  cavity  and  a  reduction  of  the  blood  column;  that  is,  a  relative  anaemia 
in  the  arterial  tree.  As  an  immediate  effect  of  the  double  blood-flow  into 
the  left  ventricle  dilatation  of  the  chamber  occurs,  and  finally  hypertrophy. 
In  this  way  the  valve  defect  is  compensated,  and  as  with  each  ventricular 
systole  a  larger  amount  of  blood  is  propelled  into  the  arterial  system,  the 
regurgitation  of  a  certain  amount  during  diastole  does  not,  for  a  time  at 
least,  seriously  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  peripheral  parts.  In  this  valve 
lesion  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  reach  their  most  extreme  limit.  The 
heaviest  hearts  on  record  are  described  in  connection  with  this  affection. 
The  so-called  bovine  heart,  cnr  hovinum,  may  weigh  35  or  40  ounces,  or 
even,  as  in  a  case  of  Dulles's,  48  ounces.  The  dilatation  is  usually  extreme, 
and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  chamber  in  cases  of  pure 
aortic  stenosis.  The  papillary  muscles  may  be  greatly  flattened.  The 
mitral  valves  are  usually  not  seriously  affected,  though  the  edges  may  pre- 
sent slight  sclerosis,  and  there  is  often  relative  incompetency,  owing  to 
distention  of  the  mitral  ring.  Dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
auricle  are  common,  and  secondary  enlargement  of  the  right  heart  occurs 
in  all  cases  of  long  standing.  In  the  arterio-sclerotic  group  there  is  an 
ever  present  possibility  of  narrowing  of  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries 
or  an  extension  of  the  sclerosis  to  their  branches,  leading  to  fibroid  myo- 
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carditis.  In  the  endocarditic  cases,  particularly  those  following  rheoma* 
tism,  the  intima  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  arch  with  its  main  branches 
not  dilated.  A  normal  aorta  may  be  found  post  mortem  even  when  during 
life  there  have  been  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  enlargement  of  the 
arch  and  of  dilatation  of  the  innominate  and  right  carotid.  I  have  even 
known  the  condition  of  aneurism  to  be  diagnosed  when  post  mortem  no 
trace  of  dilatation  or  sclerosis  was  found,  only  an  extreme  grade  of  insuffi- 
ciency with  enormous  cardiac  dilatation  and  hypertrophy.  The  so-called 
djmamic  dilatation  of  the  arch  is  best  seen  in  certain  of  these  cases.  Al- 
though the  coronary  arteries,  as  shown  by  Martin  and  Sedgwick,  are  filled 
during  the  ventricular  systole,  the  circulation  in  them  must  be  embarrassed 
in  aortic  incompetency.  They  must  miss  the  effect  of  the  blood-pressure 
in  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  during  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  arteries,  which 
surely  aids  in  keeping  the  coronary  vessels  full.  The  arteries  of  the  body 
usually  present  more  or  less  sclerosis  consequent  upon  the  strain  which 
they  undergo  during  the  forcible  ventricular  systole. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  is  often  discovered  accidentally  in  per- 
sons who  have  not  presented  any  features  of  cardiac  disease. 

Headache,  dizziness,  flashes  of  light,  and  a  feeling  of  faintnesjs  on  ris- 
ing quickly  are  among  the  earliest  symptoms.  Palpitation  and  cardiac 
diaties8_on  slight  exertion  are  common.  Long  before  any  signs  of  failing 
compensation  pain  may  become  a  marked  and  troublesome  feature.  It  is 
extremely  variable  in  its  manifestations.  It  may  be  of  a  dull^  aching  nbar- 
acter  confined  to.  theprsscordia.  More  frequently,  however,  it  is  sharp 
and  radiating,  and  is  transmitted  up  the  neck  and  down  the  arms,  particu- 
larly the  left.  Attacks  of  true  angina  pectoris  are  more  frequent  in  this 
than  in  any  other  valvular  disease.  Anapmia  is  also  common,  much  more 
so  than  in  aortic  stenosis  or  in  mitral  affections. 

More  serious  symptoms,  as  compensation  fails,  are  shortness_of  breath 
and  oedema  of  the  feet.  The  attacks  of  dyspnoea  are  liable  to  come  on  at 
night,  and  the  patient  has  to  sleep  with  the  head  high  or  even  in  a  chair. 
Cyanosis  is  rare.  It  is  most  commonly  due  to  complicating  valve  disease, 
or  it  is  stated  that  it  may  result  from  bulging  of  the  septum  ventriculorum 
and  encroachment  upon  the  right  ventricle.  Of  respiratory  symptomsLCough 
is  common,  due  to  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  oedema.  Haemoptysis  is 
less  frequent  than  in  mitral  disease.  I  have  reported  a  case  in  which  it 
was  profuse  and  believed  to  be  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  inasmuch 
as  the  patient  was  admitted  in  a  state  of  emaciation  and  profound  ex- 
haustion. General  dropsy  is  not  common,  but  oedema  of  the  feet  may  occur 
early  and  is  sometimes  due  to  the  anaemia,  at  others  to  the  venous  stasis, 
at  times  to  both.  Unless  there  is  coexisting  disease  of  the  mitral  valve, 
it  is  rare  in  aortic  incompetency  for  the  patient  to  die  with  general  ana- 
sarca. Sudden  death  is  frequent;  more  so  in  this  than  in  other  valvular 
diseases.  As  compensation  fails  the  patient  takes  to  bed  and  slight  irregu- 
lar fever,  associated  usually  with  a  recurring  endocarditis,  is  not  uncom- 
mon toward  the  close.  Embolic  symptoms  are  not  infrequent — pain  in  the 
splenic  region  with  enlargement  of  the  organ,  hematuria,  and  in  some 
cases  paralysis.  Distressing  dreams  and  disturbed  sleep  are  more  common 
in  this  than  in  other  forms  of  valvular  disease. 
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Here  may  appropriately  be  mentioned  the  connection  between  mental 
symptoms  and  cardiac  disease,  as  they  are  oftenest  seen  with  this  lesion. 
An  admirable  account  of  the  relations  between  insanity  and  disease  of  the 
heart  is  to  be  found  in  Mickle's  Goulstonian  lectures  for  1888.  In  general 
medical  practice  we  seldom  find  marked  mental  symptoms,  except  toward 
the  close  of  the  disease,  when  there  may  be  delirium,  hallucinations,  and 
morbid  impulses.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  many  heart  cases  this 
terminal  delirium  is  uraemic.  The  irritability  and  peevishness  sometimes 
found  in  persons  the  subject  of  organic  heart-disease  can  not,  I  think,  be 
associated  with  it  in  any  special  manner.  We  do  meet  insanity,  breaking 
out  in  patients  with  aortic  and  mitral  disease,  in  the  stage  of  compensation, 
which  appears  to  be  related  definitely  to  the  cardiac  lesion.  It  is  important 
to  bear  this  in  mind,  for  patients  occasionally  display  suicidal  tendencies. 
I  have  twice  had  patients  throw  themselves  from  a  window  of  the  ward. 

Physieal  Signs. — Inspection  shows  a  wide  and  forcible  area  of  cardiac 
impulse  with  the  apex  beat  in  the  sixth  nf  fifivpnth  iTif.prflpAPp.,  and  perhaps 
as  far  out  as  the  anterior  axillary  line.  In  young  subjects  the  prsscordia 
may  bulge.  On  palpation  a  thrill,  diastolic  in  time,  is  occasionally  felt, 
but  is  not  common.  The  impulse  is  usually  strong  and  heaving,  unless 
in  conditions  of  extreme  dilatation,  when  it  is  wavy  and  indefinite.  Occa- 
sionally two  or  three  interspaces  between  the  nipple  line  and  sternum  will 
be  depressed  with  the  systole  as  a  result  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Percus- 
sion shows  a  greater  increase  in  the  area  of  heart  dulness  than  is  found  in 
any  other  valvular  lesion.    It  extends  chiefly  downward  and  to  tl^e  left. 

Auscultation, — A  murmur  is  heard  during  thfi  diastole  of  the  ventricles 
at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  propagated  down  the  sternum.  It  may  be 
feeble  or  inaudible  at  the  aortic  cartilage,  and  is  usually  heard  best  at 
midsternum  opposite  the  third  costal  cartilage  or  along  the  right  border 
of  the  sternum  as  low  as  the  ensif orm  cartilage.  It  is  usually  soft^  blowing 
in  quality,  and  is  prolonged,  or  "  long  drawn,*'  as  the  phrase  is.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  reflux  of  blood  into  the  ventricle.  The  second  sound  may 
be  well  heard  or  it  may  be  replaced  by  ^^p  Tnnrninr  When  the  arch  is 
dilated  the  second  sound  may  have  a  ringing  metallic  or  booming  quality. 

The  first  sound  may  be  clear  at  the  base;  mjore_ commonly  there  is  a 
soft,  short  Qystolicjmurmur.  In  the  arterio-sclerotic  group  the  systolic 
bruit  is7  as  a  rule,  short  and  soft,  while  in  the  endocarditic  group,  in  which 
the  valve  segments  are  united  and  often  covered  with  calcified  vegetations 
and  excrescences,  the  systolic  murmur  is  rough  and  may  be  accompanied 
by  a  thrill. 

At  the  apex,  or  toward  it,  the  diastolic  murmur  may  be  faintly  heard 
propagated  from  the  base.  With  full  compensation  the  first  sound  is  usually 
clear  at  the  apex;  with  dilatation  there  is  a  loud  syst(die  murmur  of  relative 
mitral  insufficiency,  which  may  disappear  under  observation  as  the  dilata- 
tion lessens. 

A  second  murmur  at  the  apex,  probably  produced  atthe  mitral  orifice, 
is  noLnniuMimion.  Attention  was  called  to  this  by  the  late  Austin  EUnt^ 
and  the  murmur  usually  goes  by  his  name.  It  is  of  a  loimbling,  echoing 
character,  "CCMrrilPg  i"  ^hp  middlp  or  latter  part  of  diastole,  usually  pre- 
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By<yf/>ii^  in  time,  and  limited  to  the  apex  region.  It  is  similar  to,  though 
less  intense  than,  the  louder  presystolic  murmurs  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  is 
often  associated  with  a  palpable  thrill.  It  is  probably  caused  by. the  im- 
pinging of  the  regurgitant  current  from  the  aortic  orifice  on  tne  large, 
anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve,  so  as  to  cause  interference  with  the  en- 
trance of  blood  at  the  time  of  auricular  contraction.  The  condition  is 
thus  essentially  the  same  as  in  a  moderate  mitral  stenosis.  This  late  dias- 
tolic echoing  or  rumbling  murmur  is  present  in  about  half  of  the  cases 
of  uncomplicated  aortic  insufficiency.  It  is  very  variable,  disappearing  and 
reappearing  again  without  apparent  cause.  The  sharp,  valvular  first  sound 
and  abrupt  systolic  shock,  so  common  in  true  mitral  stenosis,  are  rarely 
present,  while  the  pulse  is  characteristic  of  uncomplicated  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency. 

Arteries. — The  examination  of  the  arteries  in  aortic  insufficiency  is  of 
great  value.  Vjfiiblp  pulsation  is  more  commonly  seen  in  the  peripheral 
vessels  in  this  than  in  any  other  condition.  The  carotids  may  be  seen  to 
throb  forcibly,  the  ttP^p^^^^^  ^^  ^JLp^'^j  and  the  brachials  s^n^  radiRl«  to 
expand  with  each  heart-beat.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  the  retinal  arteries 
are  seen  to  pulsate.  Not  only  is  the  pulsation  evident,  but  the  character- 
istic jerking  quality  is  apparent.  In  the  throat  the  throbbing  carotids  may 
lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism.  In  many  cases  the  pulsation  can  be  seen 
in  the  suprasternal  notch,  and  prominent,  forcibly-throbbing  vessels  be- 
neath the  right  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  abdominal  aorta  may  lift  the 
epigastrium  with  each  systole.  To  be  mentioned  with  this  is  the  capillary 
pulse,  met  very  often  in  aortic  insufficiency,  and  best  seen  in  the  finger-nails 
or  by  drawing  a  line  upon  the  forehead,  when  the  margin  of  hyperaemia  on 
either  side  alternately  blushes  and  pales.  In  extreme  grades  the  face  or 
the  hand  may  blush  visibly  at  each  systole.  It  is  met  with  also  in  profound 
anaemia,  occasionally  in  neurasthenia,  and  in  health  in  conditions  of  great 
relaxation  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  Pulsation  may  also  be  present  in  the 
peripheral  veins.  On  palpation  the  characteristic  water-hammer  or  Corri- 
gan  pulse  is  felt.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  pulse  wave  strikes  the 
finger  forcibly  with  a  quick  jerking  impulse,  and  immediately  recedes  or 
collapses.  The  characters  of  this  are  sometimes  best  appreciated  by  grasp- 
ing the  arm  above  the  wrist  and  holding  it  up.  Moreover,  the  pulse  of 
aortic  regurgitation  is  usually  retarded  or  delayed — i.  e.,  there  is  an  appre- 
ciable interval  between  the  boat  of  the  heart  and  the  pulsation  in  the  radial 
artery,  which  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the  incompetence.  On  aus- 
cultation a  double  murmur  may  bo  heard  in  the  carotids  and  subclavians 
when  it  is  present  at  the  aortic  orifice.  Occasionally  in  the  carotid  the 
second  sound  is  distinctly  audible  when  absent  at  the  aortic  cartilage. 
Indeed,  according  to  Broadbont,  it  is  at  the  carotid  that  we  must  listen 
for  the  second  aortic  sound,  for  when  heard  it  indicates  that  the  regurgi- 
tation is  small  in  amount,  and  is  consequently  a  very  favorable  prognostic 
elomont.  In  the  femoral  artery  a  double  murmur  also  may  1)0  heard  some- 
times, as  pointed  out  by  Duroziez. 

Aortic  insufficiency  may  for  years  be  fully  compensated.  Persons  do 
not  necessarily  suffer  any  inconvenience,  and  the  condition  is  often  found 
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accidentally.  So  long  as  the  hypertrophy  just  equalizes  the  valvular  de- 
fect there  may  be  no  symptoms  and  the  individual  may  even  take  moder- 
ately heavy  exercise  without  experiencing  sensations  of  distress  about  the 
heart.  The  cases  which  last  the  longest  are  those  in  which  the  insufficiency 
follows  endocarditis  and  is  not  a  part  of  a  general  arterio-sclerosis.  The 
age  of  the  patient  too,  at  the  time  of  onset,  is  a  most  important  considera- 
tion, as  in  youth  the  lesion  is  not  often  from  sclerosis,  and  the  coronary 
arteries  are  unaflfected.  Coexistent  lesions  of  the  mitral  valves  tend  early  to 
disturb  the  compensation.  Pure  aortic  insufficiency  is  consistent  with  years 
of  average  health  and  with  a  tolerably  active  life.  I  know  several  physi- 
cians with  aortic  insufficiency  who  have  been  able  to  carry  on  for  years  large 
and  somewhat  onerous  practices.  One  of  them  since  the  establishment 
of  insufficiency  has  passed  successfully  through  two  attacks  of  acute  rheu- 
matism. 

With  the  onset  of  myocardial  changes,  with  increasing  degeneration  of 
the  arteries,  particularly  with  a  progressive  sclerosis  of  the  arch  and  in- 
volvement of  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  compensation  becomes 
disturbed.  In  advanced  cases  the  changes  about  the  aortic  ring  may  be 
associated  with  alterations  in  the  cardiac  nerves  and  ganglia,  and  so  intro- 
duce an  important  factor. 

3.  Aortic  Stenosis. 

Narrowing  or  stricture  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  not  nearlyj80  .common  as 
insiiffif^jpTicy.  The  two  conditions,  as  already  stated^  may  occur  together, 
however,  and  probably  in  almost  every  case  of  stenosis  there  is  some  leakage. 

Etiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — ^In  the  milder  grades  there  is 
adhesion  between  the  segments,  which  are  so  stiffened  that  during  systole 
they  cannot  be  pressed  back  against  the  aortic  wall.  The  procesa  of  cohe- 
sion Jjetween  the  segments  may  go  on  without  great  thickening,  and  pro- 
duce a  condition  in  which  the  orifice  is  guarded  by  a  comparatively  thin 
membrane,  on  the  aortic  face  of  which  may  be  seen  the  primitive  raphes 
separating  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva.  In  some  instances  this  membrane  is 
so  thin  and  presents  so  few  traces  of  atheromatous  or  sclerotic  changes  that 
the  condition  looks  as  if  it  had  originated  during  foetal  life.  More  com- 
monly the  valve  segments  are  thiokened  and  rigid,  and  have  ajcartilaginous 
hardness.  In  advanced  cases  they  may  be  represented  by  stiff,  calcified 
masses  obstructing  the  orifice,  through  which  a  circular  or  slit-like  passage 
can  be  seen.  The  older  the  patient  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  valves 
will  be  rigid  and  calcified. 

We  may  speak  of  a  relative  stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice  when  with  nor- 
mal valves  and  ring  the  aorta  immediately  beyond  is  greatly  dilated.  A 
gtenosis  due  to  involvement  of  the  aortic  ring  in  sclerotic  and  calcareous 
changes  without  lesion  of  the  valves  is  referred  to  by  some  authors.  I  have 
never  met  with  an  instance  of  this  kind.  A  subvalvular  stenosis,  the  result 
of  endocarditis  in  the  mitro-sigmoidean  sinus,  usually  occurs  as  the  result  of 
foetal  endocarditis.  In  comparison  with  aortic  insufficiency,  stenosis  is  a 
rare  disease.    It  is  usually  met  with  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  than 
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insufficiency,  and  the  most  typical  cases  of  it  are  found  associated  with 
extensive  calcareous  changes  in  the  arterial  system  in  old  men. 

When  gradually  produced  and  when  there  is  not  much  insufficiency 
the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  may  be  slight,  though  I  think  that  in 
all  cases  it  does  occur.  The  walls  of  the  ventricles  become  hypertrophied, 
and  we  see  in  this  condition  the  most  typical  instances  of  what  is  called 
concentric  hypertrophy,  in  which,  without  much,  if  any,  enlargement  of 
the  cavity,  the  walls  are  greatly  thickened,  in  contradistinction  to  the  so- 
called  eccentric  hypertrophy,  in  which,  with  the  increase  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  the  chamber  itself  is  greatly  dilated.  There  may  be  no  changes 
in  the  other  cardiac  cavities  if  compensation  is  well  maintained;  but  with 
its  failure  come  dilatation,  impeded  auricular  discharge,  pulmonary  con- 
gestion, and  increased  work  for  the  right  heart.  The  arterial  changes  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  so  marked  as  in  aortic  insufficiency,  for  the  walls  have  not 
to  withstand  the  impulse  of  a  greatly  increased  blood-wave  with  each  sys- 
tole. On  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  blood  propelled  through  the  narrow 
orifice  may  be  smaller  than  normal,  though  when  compensation  is  fully 
established  the  pulse-wave  may  be  of  medium  volume. 

Symptoms. — ^Physieal  Signs.— Insjaection  may  fail  to  reveal  any  area 
of  cardiac  ijnpulse.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  old  men  with  rigid 
chest  walls  and  large  emphysematous  lungs.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  may  be  a  high  grade  of  hypertrophy  without  any  visible  impulse. 
Even  when  the  apex  beat  is  visible,  it  may  be,  as  Traube  pointed  out,  feeble 
and  indefinite.  In  many  cases  the  apex  is  seen  displaced  downward  and 
outward,  and  the  impulse  looks  strong  and  forcible. 

Palpation  reveals  in  many  cases  a  thrill  at  the  base  of  the  heart  of 
maximum  force  in  the  aortic  region.  With  no  other  condition  do  we  meet 
with  thrills  of  greater  intensity.  The  apex  beatmay  not  be  palpable  under 
the  conditions  above  mentioned,  or  there  may  be  a  slow,  heaving^  forcible 
impulse. 

Percussion  ^ever^ives  the  same  wide  area  of  dulness  as  in  aortic  in- 
sufficiency. The  extent  of  it  depends  largely  on  the  state  of  the  lungs, 
whether  emphysematous  or  not. 

Auscultation. — A  rough  systolic  murmur,  of  maximum  intensity  at  the 
aortic  cartilage,  and  propagated  into  the  great  vessels,  is  the  most  constant 
physical  sign  in  aortic  stenosis.  One  of  tlie~Tast  lessons  learned  by  the  stu- 
dent of  physical  diagnosis  is  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  systolic  murmur  at 
the  aortic  area  is  only  in  comparatively  rare  cases  produced  by  decided  nar- 
rowing of  the  aortic  orifice.  Roughening  of  the  valves,  or  of  the  intima  of 
the  aorta,  and  hapmic  states  are  much  more  frequent  causes.  In  aortic  steno- 
sis the  murmur  often  has  a  much  harsher  quality,  is  louder,  and  is  more  fre- 
quently musical  than  in  the  conditions  just  mentioned.  When  compensation 
fails  and  the  ventricle  is  dilated  and  feeble,  the  murmur  may  be  soft  and  dis- 
tant. The  second  sound  is  rarely  heard  at  the  aortic  cartilage,  owing  to  the 
thickening  and  stiffness  of  the  valve.  A  diastolic  murmur  is  not  uncommon^ 
but  in  many  oases  it  can  not  be  heard.  Occasionally,  as  noted  by  W.  H. 
Dickinson,  there  is  a  musical  murmur  of  greatest  intensity  in  the  region  of 
the  apex,  due  probably  to  a  slight  regurgitation  at  high  pressure  through 
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the  mitral  valves.     The  pulse  in  pure  aortic  stenosis  is  small,  usually  of 
good  tension,  well  sustained^  regular^  ^nrl  p^r]|?Ap°  alnnr^^r  Xhstn  normal. 

The  condition  may  be  latent  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  long  as  the 
hypertrophy  is  maintained.  Early  symptoms  are  those  due  to  defective 
blood-supply  to  the  brain,  dizziness,  and  fainting.  Palpitation,  pain  about 
the  heart,  and  anginal  symptoms  ^Tft  not  W  TnRrkV>fi  aa  in  TnanflRpiflnry 
With  Regeneration  of  the  heart-muscle  and  dilatation  relative  insufficiency 
of  the  mitral  valve  is  established,  and  the  patient  may  present  all  the  fea- 
tures of  engorgement  in  the  lesser  and  systemic  circulations,  with  dyspnoea, 
cough,  rusty  expectoration,  and  the  signs  of  anasarca  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  body.  Many  of  the  cases  in  old  people,  without  presenting  any  dropsy, 
have  symptoms  pointing  rather  to  general  arterial  disease.  Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing  is  not  uncommon  with  or  without  signs  of  uraemia. 

DiagnOfiiB* — With  an  extremely  rough  or  musical  murmur  of  maxi- 
_nttum  intensity  at  the  aortic  region  and  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  a  thrill,  and  especially  a  hard,  slow  pulse  of  moderate  volume  and 
fairly  good"ten8ion,  which  in  a  sphygmographic  tracing  gives  a  curve  of  slow 
rise,  ft  broad,  well-sustained  summit  and  qIow  decline^  a  diagnosis  of  aortic 
stenosis  can  be  made  with  some  degree  of  probability,  particularly  if  the 
subject  is  an  old  man.  Mistakes  are  common,  however,  and  a  roughened 
or  calcified  valve  segment,  or,  in  some  instances,  a  very  roughened  and 
prominent  calcified  plate  in  the  aorta,  and  hypertrophy  associated  with 
renal  disease,  may  produce  similar  symptoms. 

Let  me  repeat  that  a  murmur  of  maidmum  intensity  at  the  aortic  car- 
tilage is  of  no  importance  in  itself  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  stenosis.  Bough*-  • 
ening  of  the  valve,  sjlfirosis  of  the  intima  of  the  arch,  and  aji^Doia  are  con- 
ditions more  frequently  associated  with  a  systolic  murmur  in  this  region. 
Seldom  is  there  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  murmur  due  to  anaemia, 
since  it  is  rarely  so  intense  and  is  not  associated  with  thrill  or  with  marked 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  aortic  insufficiency  a  systolic  mur- 
mur is  usually  present,  but  has  neither  the  intensity  nor  the  musical  qual- 
ity, nor  is  it  accompanied  with  a  thrill.  With  roughening  and  dilatation 
of  the  ascending  aorta  the  murmur  may  be  very  harsh  or  musical;  but  the 
existence  of  a  second  sound,  accentuated  and  ringing  in  quality,  is  usually 
sufficient  to  differentiate  this  condition. 

4.  Mitral  Incompetency. 

Etiology. — Insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  ensues:  (a)  From 
changes  in  the  segments  whereby  they  are^cpntracteii  and  shortened,  usu- 
ally combined  with  changes  in  the  chordae  ^tendineae,  or  with  more  or  less 
narrowing  of  the  orifice,  (b)  As  a  result  of  chwiges  in  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  ventricle,  either  dilatation,  so  that  the  valve  segments  fail  to  close 
an  enlarged  orifice,  or  changes  in  the  muscular  substance,  so  that  the  seg- 
ments are  imperfectly  coapted  during  the  systole — muscular  incompetency. 
Thp  (^ftipmnp  ^^^ions  producing  insafficjency  rfisnlt  from  endocarditis,  which 
causes  a  gradual  thickening  at  the  edges  of  the  valves,  contraction  of  the 
chordae  tendineae,  and  union  of  the, edges  of  the  segments,  so  that  in  a 
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majority  of  the  instances  there  is  not  only  insufficiency,  but  some  grade  of 
narrowing  as  well.  Except  in  children,  we  rarely  see  the  mitral  leaflets 
curled  and  puckered  without  narrowing  of  the  orifice.  Calcareous  plates 
at  the  base  of  the  valve  may  prevent  perfect  closure  of  one  of  the  segments. 
In  long-standing  cases  the  entire  mitral  structures  are  converted  into  a  firm 
calcareous  ring.  From  this  valvular  insufficiency  the  other  condition  of 
muscular  incompetency  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  It  is  met  with 
in  all  conditions  of  extreme  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  also  in 
weakening  of  the  muscles  in  prolonged  fevers  and  in  anaemia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  effects  of  incompetency  of  the  mitral  seg- 
ment upon  the  heart  and  circulation  are  as  follows:  (a)  The  imperfect 
closure  allows  a  certain  amount  of  blood  to  regurgitate  from  the  ventricle 
into  the  auricle,  so  that  at  the  end  of  auricular  diastole  this  chamber  con- 
tains not  only  the  blood  which  it  has  received  from  the  lungs,  but  also  that 
which  has  regurgitated  from  the  left  ventricle.  This  necessitates  ^ilata-- 
tion,  and,  as  increased  work  is  thrown  upon  it  in  expelling  the  augmented 
contents,  hypertrophy  as  well. 

(b)  With  each  systole  of  the  left  auricle  a  larger  volimie  of  blood  is 
forced  into  the  left  ventricle^  which  also.  dilate8_and  subsequently  becomes 
hypertrophied. 

(c)  During  the  diastole  of  the  left  auricle,  as  blood  is  regurgitated  into 
it  from  the  left  ventricle,  the  pulmonarj'  veins  are  less  readily  emptied. 
In  consequence  the  right  ventricle  expels  its  contents  less  freely,  and  in 
turn  becomes  dilatfid.and  hypertrophied. 

(d)  Finally,  the  right_  auricle  also  is  involved,  its  chamber  is  enlarged, 
and  its  walls  are  increased  in  thickness. 

(e)  The  effect^ upon  the  pulmonar}*  vessels  is  to  produce  dilatotion^both 
of  the  arteries  and  veins — often  in  long-standing  cases,  atheromatous 
changes;  the  capillaries  are  distended,  and  ultimately  the  condition  of 
brown  induration  is  produced.  Perfect  compensation  may  be  effected, 
chiefly  through  the  hypertrophy  of  both  ventricles,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  peripheral  circulation  may  not  be  manifested  for  years,  as  a  normal 
volume  of  blood  is  discharged  from  the  left  heart  at  each  systole.  The 
time  comes,  however,  when,  owing  either  to  increase  in  the  grade  of  the 
incompetency  or  to  failure  of  the  compensation,  the  left  ventricle  is  unable 
to  send  out  its  normal  volume  into  the  aorta.  Then  there  is  overfilling  of 
the  left  auricle,  engorgement  in  the  lesser  circulation,  embarrassed  action 
of  the  right  heart,  and  congestion  in  the  systemic  veins.  For  years  this 
somewhat  congested  condition  may  be  limited  to  the  lesser  circulation,  but 
finally  the  right  auricle  becomes  dilated,  the  tricuspid  valves  incompetent, 
and  the  systemic  veins  are  engorged.  This  gradually  leads  to  the  condi- 
tion of  cyanotic  induration  in  the  viscera  and,  when  extreme,  to  dropsical 
effusion. 

Muscular  incompetency,  due  to  impaired  nutrition  of  the  mitral  and 
papillary  muscles,  is  rarely  followed  by  such  perfect  compensation.  There 
may  be  in  acute  destruction  of  the  aortic  segments  an  acute  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle  with  relative  incompetency  of  the  mitral  segments,  great 
dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  and  intense  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  under 
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which  circumstances  profuse  haemorrhage  may  result.  In  ftiese  cases  there 
is  little  chance  for  the  establishment  of  compensation.  In  cases  of  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  without  valvular  lesions,  but  associated 
with  heavy  work  and  alcohol,  the  insuflSciency  of  the  mitral  valve  may  be 
extreme  and  lead  to  great  pulmonary  congestion,  engorgement  of  the  sys- 
temic veins,  and  a  condition  of  cardiac  dropsy,  which  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  any  feature  from  that  of  mitral  incompetency  due  to  lesion  of 
the  valve  itself.  In  chronic  Bright^s  disease  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  may  gradually  fail,  leading,  in  the  later  stages,  to  relative  in- 
sufficiency of  the  mitral  valve,  and  the  production  of  a  condition  of  pul- 
monary and  systemic  congestion,  similar  to  that  induced  by  the  most  ex- 
treme grade  of  lesion  of  the  valve  itself.  Adherent  pericardium,  especially 
in  children,  may  lead  to  like  results. 

SymptomB. — During  the  development  of  the  lesion,  unless  the  in- 
competency comes  on  acutely  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  valve  seg- 
ment or  of  ulceration,  the  compensatory  changes  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
defect,  and  there  are  no  subjective  symptoms.  So,  also,  in  the  stage  of 
perfect  compensation,  there  may  be  the  most  extreme  grade  of  mitral 
insufficiency  with  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  yet  the  patient  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  heart  trouble,  and  may  suffer  no  incon- 
venience except  perhaps  a  little  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  or  on  going 
upstairs.  It  is  only  when  from  any  cause  the  compensation  has  not  been 
perfectly  effected,  or,  having  been  so,  is  broken  abruptly  or  gradually,  that 
the  patients  begin  to  be  troubled.  The  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups: 

(a)  The  minor  manifestations  while  compen8atipn_i8 .still  good.  Pa- 
tients with  extreme  incompetency^dfteii  have'ff  congested  appearance  of 
Ihfi  J^ce^  the  lips  and  ears  have  a  bluish  tint,  and  the  venules  on  the  cheeks 
may  be  enlargeJ^igns  m  many  case^tery  suggestive.  Li  long-standing 
cases,  particularly  in  children,  the  fingers  may..  be__clubbed,  and  there  is 
shortness  of  breath  on  exertion.  This  is  one  of  the  most  constant  features 
in  mitral  insufficiency,  and  may  exist  for  years,  even  when  the  compensa- 
tion is  perfect.  Owing  to  the  somewhat  congested  condition  of  the  lungs 
these  patients  have  a  tendency  to  attacks  of  bronchitis  or  haemoptysis. 
There  may  also  be  palpitation  of  the  heart.  As  a  rule,  however,  in  well- 
balanced  lesions  in  adults,  this  period  of  full  compensation  or  latent  stage 
is  not  associated  with  symptoms  which  call  the  attention  to  an  affection 
of  the  heart,  and  with  care  the  patient  may  reach  old  age  in  comparative 
comfort  without  being  compelled  to  curtail  seriously  his  pleasures  or  his 
work. 

(6)  Sooner  or  later  comes  a  period  of  disturbed  or  broken  compensa- 
tion, in  which  the  most  intense  symptoms  are  those  of  venous  engorgement. 
There  are  T)alpitation,  weak,  irregular  action  of  the  heart^^  and  signs  of 
dilatation.  Dyspnoea^is  an  especial  feature,  and  there  may  be  cougb-  A 
^distressing  symptom  is  the  cardiacjl sleep-start,"  in  which,  just  as  the  pa- 
tient falls  asleep,  he  wakes  gasping  and  feeling  as  if  the  heart  was  stopping. 
There  is  usually  a  slight  cyanosi^,  and  even  a  jaundiced  tint  to  the  skin. 
The  most  marked  symptoms,  however,  are  those  of  venous  stfisifii  The 
45 
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overfilling  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  accounts  in  part  for  the  dyspnoea. 
There  is  cough,  often  with  bloody  or  watery  expectoration,  and  the  alveolar 
epithelium  containing  brown  pigment-grains  is  abundant.  Dropsical  effu- 
sion usually  sets  in,  beginning  in  the  feet  and  extending  to  the  body  and 
the  serous  sacs.  Right-sided  hydrothorax  may  recur  and  require  repeated 
tapping.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  and  there  are  signs  of  portal  congestion. 
The  urine  is  usually  scanty  and  albuminous,  and  contains  tube-casts  and 
sometimes  blood-corpuscles.  With  judicious  treatment  the  compensation 
may  be  restored  and  all  the  serious  symptoms  may  pass  away.  Patients 
usually  have  recurring  attacks  of  this  kind,  and  die  .oi-a^gfillfiraLdropsy; 
or  there  is  progressive  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  death  from  asystole. 
Sudden  death  in  these  cases  is  rare. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — In  children  the  prgcordia  may  bulge^and 
there  may  be  a  large  area  of  visible  pulsationT  The"apixT)eat  is  to  the  left 
of  the  nipple,  in  some  cases  in  the  sixth  interspace,  in  the  anterior  axillary 
line.  There  may  be  a  wavy  impulse  in  the  cervical  veins  which  are  often 
full,  particularly  when  the  patient  is  recumbent. 

Palpation. — A  thrill  is  rare;  when  present  it  is  felt  at  the  apex,  loften 
in  a  limited  area.  The  force  of  the  impulse  may  depend  largely  upon  the 
stage  in  which  the  case  is  examined.  In  full  compensation  it  is  forcible 
and  heaving;  when  the  compensation  is  disturbed,  usually  wavy  and  feeble. 

Percussion. — The  dulness  is  mcreascd,  particularly  in  a  lateral,  direction. 
There  is  no  disease  of  the  valves  wHch  produces,  in  long-standing  cases^ 
a  more  extensive  transverse  area  of  heart  dulness.  It  does  not  extend  so 
much  upward  along  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum  as  beyond  the  right 
margin  and  to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line. 

Auscultation. — At  the  apex  there  is  a  systolic  murmur  which  wholly 
or  partly  oblitejates  the  first  sound.  It  is  loudest  here,  and  has  a  blowing, 
sometimes  musical  character,  particularly  toward  the  latter  part.  The 
murmur  is  transmitted  to  the  axilla  and  may  be  heard  at  the  back,  in  some 
instances  over  the  entire  chest.  There  are  cases  in  which,  as  pointed  out 
by  Naunyn,  the  murmur  is  heard  best  along  the  left  border  of  the  sternum. 
Usually  in  diastole  at  the  apex  the  loudly  transmitted  second  sound  may 
be  heard.  Occasionally  there  is  also  a  soft,  sometimes  a  rough  or  rumbling 
presystolic  murmur.  As  a  rule,  in  cases"  of  extreme  mitral  insufficiency 
from  valvular  lesion  with  great  hypertrophy  of  both  ventricles,  there  is 
heard  only  a  loud  blowing  murmur  during  systole.  A  murmur  of  mitral 
insufficiency  may  vary  a  great  deal  according  to  the  position  of  the  patient. 
It  may  be  present  in  the  recumbent  and  absent  in  the  erect  posture.  In 
cases  of  dilatation,  particularly  when  dropsy  is  present,  there  may  be  heard 
at  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  in  the  lower  sternal  region  a  soft  systolic 
murmur  due  to  tricuspid  regurgitation.  An  important  sign  on  ausculta- 
tion is  the  accentuated  pulmonar\'  second  sound.  This  is  heard  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum  in  the  second  interspace,  or  over  the  third  left  costal  car- 
tilapre. 

The  pulse  in  mitral  insufficiency,  during  the  period  of  full  compensa- 
tion, may  he  full  and  regular,  often  of  lo>y  tension.  Usually  with  the  first 
onset  of  the  symptoms  the  pulse  becomes  [rregul^r,  a  feature  which  then 
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dominates  the  case  throughout.  There  may  be  no  two  beats  of  equal  force 
or  volume.  Often  after  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  of  failure  of 
compensation  the  irregularity  of  the  pulse  persists. 

The  Ihxefi-impctrtant  physical  signs  then  of  mitral  regurgitation  are: 
(a)  Systolic  murmur  pf  maximum  Tht^nsTly  at  thg.  apex,  which  is  propa- 
gated to  the  axilla  and  heard  at  the  an^le  of  the  scapula;  (6)  accfiniuation 
nf  flip  pnlmnTiflry  ff^ooTi^  soundj  (c)  evidence  of  enlargement  of  the  heart, 
particularly  the  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter,  due  to  hypertrophy 
of  both  right  and_left  ventricles" 

Diagnosis. — There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  mitral 
insufficiency.  The  physical  signs  just  referred  to  are  quite  characteristic 
and  distinctive.  Two  points  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  First^  a  murmur, 
systolic  in  character,  and  of  maximum  intensit^at  Jhe  apex,  and  propa- 
gated  even  to  the  axilla,  does  noFiiecesiafily"  indicate  incompetency"  of  the 
mitral  yalye^.  There  is  heard  in  tETs  region  a  large  group  of  what  are 
tfiimed_accidentaX  munnurs,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  still  doubtful. 
They  are  probably  formed,  however,  in  the  ventricle,  and  are  not  associated 
jEitliJiype.rtrophyjj)f  accentuation  of  pulmonary  second  sound. 

Second,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  whether  the  insufifciency  is  due 
to  lesionof  the  valve  segment  or  to  dilatation  of  the  mitral  ring^ad-iiela- 
tive  incompetency.  Here  neither  the  character  of  the  murmur,  the  propa- 
gation, the  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  nor  the  hyper- 
trophy assists  in  the  differentiation.  The  history  is  sometimes  of  greater 
value  in  this  matter  than  the  physical  examination.  The  cases  most  likely 
to  lead  to  error  are  those  of  the  so-called  idiopathic  dilatation  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  (in  which  the  systolic  murmur  may  be  of  the  greatest 
intensity),  and  the  instances  of  arterio-sclerosis  with  dilated  heart.  Balfour 
and  others,  however,  maintain  that  organic  disease  of  the  mitral  leaflets 
sufficient  to  produce  incompetency  is  always  accompanied  with  a  certain 
degree  of  narrowing  of  the  orifice,  so  that  the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
actual  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  is  the  presence  of  a  presystolic  murmur. 

5.  Mitral  Stenosis. 

Etiology. — Narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  usually  the  result  of 
valvular  endocarditis  occurring  in  the  earlier  years  of^life;  vjery  rarely  it 
is  congenital.  It  is  very  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men — in 
63  of  80  cases  noted  by  Duckworth,  while  in  4,791  autopsies  at  Guy^^  Hos- 
pital during  ten  years  there  were  196  cases,  of  which  107  were  females  and 
89  males  (Samways).  This  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  there  are  at  least  two 
factors  to  be  considered.  Rheumatism  prevails  more  in  girls  than  in  boys 
and,  as  is  well  known,  endocarditis  of  the  mitral  valve  is  more  common 
in  rheumatism.  Chorea,  also,  as  suggested  by  Barlow,  has  an  important 
'  infliieiice,  "occurring  more  frequently  in  girls  and  being  often  associated 
with  endocarditis.  Of  140  cases  of  chorea  which  I  examined  at  a  period 
more  than  two  years  subsequent  to  the  attack,  72  had  signs  of  organic 
heart-disease,  among  which  were  24  instances  with  the  physical  signs  of 
mitral  stenosis.    Anaemia  and  chlorosis,  which  are  prevalent  in  girls,  have 
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been  regarded  as  possible  factors.  In  a  surprising  number  of  cases  no  recog- 
nizable etiological  factor  can  be  discovered.  This  has  been  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  favoring  the  view  that  many  cases  are  of  congenital  origin; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  with  any  of  the  febrile  affections  of  childhood 
endocarditis  may  be  associated.  Whooping-cough^  too,  with  its  terrible 
strain  on  the  heart-valves,  may  be  accountable  for  certain  cases.  Con- 
genital affections  of  the  mitral  valve  are  notoriously  rare.  While  met  with 
at  all  ages,  stenosis  is  certainly  more  frequent  in  young  persons. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  a  majority  of  instances  with  the  stenosis 
there  is  some  incompetency;  indeed,  Balfour  maintains  that  we  never  find 
mitral  stenosis  without  some  degree  of  regurgitation.  The  narrowing  re- 
sults from  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  tissues  of  the  ring,  of  the  valve 
segments,  and  of  the  chordse  tendinese.  The  condition  varies  a  good  deal 
according  to  the  amount  of  atheromatous  change.  In  many  cases  the  cur- 
tains are  so  welded  together  and  the  whole  valvular  region  so  thickened  that 
the  orifice  is  reduced  to  a  mere  chink — Corrigan^s  button-hole  contraction. 
In  other  cases  the  curtains  are  not  much  thickened,  but  narrowing  has 
resulted  from  gradual  adhesion  at  the  edges,  and  thickening  of  the  chordae 
tendineae,  so  that  from  the  auricle  it  looks  cone-like — the  so-called  funnel- 
shaped  variety  of  stenosis.  The  instances  in  which  the  valve  segments  are 
very  slightly  deformed,  but  in  which  the  orifice  is  considerably  narrowed, 
are  regarded  by  some  as  possibly  of  congenital  origin.  Occasionally  the 
curtains  are  in  great  part  free  from  disease,  but  the  narrowing  results  from 
large  calcareous  masses,  which  project  into  them  from  the  ring.  The  in- 
volvement of  the  chordae  tendineae  is  usually  extreme,  and  the  papillary 
muscles  may  be  inserted  directly  upon  the  valve.  In  moderate  grades  of 
constriction  the  orifice  will  admit  the  tip  of  the  index-finger;  in  more 
extreme  forms,  the  tip  of  the  little  finger;  and  occasionally  one  meets  with 
a  specimen  in  which  the  orifice  seems  almost  obliterated,  as  in  a  case  which 
came  under  my  notice,  which  only  admitted  a  medium-sized  Bowman's 
probe. 

The  hfiflft-in  mitral-fitftunfiifi  is  not. greatly  -enlarged,  rarely  weighing 
more  than  14  or  15  ounces.  Occasionally,  in  an  elderly  person,  it  may 
seem  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  enlarged,  and  again  there  are  instances  in  which 
the  weight  may  reach  as  much  as  20  ounces.  The  left  ventricle  is  usually 
small,  and  may  look  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  right  ventricle, 
which  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  apex.  In  cases  in  which  with  the 
narrowing  there  is  very  considerable  incompetency  the  left  ventricle  may 
be  moderately  dilated  and  hypertrophied. 

These  changes  gradually  induced  are  associated  with  secondary  altera- 
tions of  great  importance  in  the  heart.  The  left  auricle  discharges  its  blood 
with  greater  difficulty  and  in  consequence  dilates,  and  its  walls  reach  three 
or  four  times  their  normal  thickness.  Although  the  auricle  is  by  structure 
unfitted  to  compensate  an  extreme  lesion,  the  probability  is  that  for  some 
time  during  the  gradual  production  of  stenosis,  the  increasing  muscular 
power  of  the  walls  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  defect.  Samways 
found  in  36  cases  of  well-marked  stenosis  the  auricle  hypertrophied  in  26, 
dilatation  coexisting  in  14.    Eventually  the  tension  is  increased  in  the  pul- 
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monary  circulation,  owing  to  impeded  outflow  from  the  veins.  To  overcome 
this  the  right  ventricle  undergoes  dilatation  and  hypertrophy,  and  upon  this 
chamber  falls  the  work  of  equalizing  the  circulation.  Relative  incompetency 
of  the  tricuspid  and  congestion  of  the  systemic  veins  at  last  supervene. 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  the  examination  to  find  white  thrombi  in  the 
appendix  of  the  left  auricle.  Occasionally  a  large  part  of  the  auricle  is 
occupied  by  an  ante-mortem  thrombus.  Still  more  rarely  the  remarkable 
ball  thrombus  is  found,  in  which  a  globular  concretion,  varying  in  size  from 
a  walnut  to  a  small  egg,  lies  free  in  the  auricle,  two  examples  of  whicli  have 
come  under  my  observation  (see  W.  H.  Welch,  art.  Thrombosis,  Allbutt's 
System). 

SymptomB. — Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — ^In  children  the  lower 
sternum  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  left  costal  cartilaggs  are  often  prominent, 
owing  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  apex  beat  may  be  ill- 
_defined.  Usually^  it  is  not  dislocated  far  beyond  the  nipple  line,  and  the 
ohief  impulse  is  over  the  lower  sternum  and  adjacent  costal  cartilages. 
Often  in  thin-chested  persons  there  is  pulsation  in  the  third  and  fourth 
left  interspaces  close  to  the  sternum.  When  compensation  fails,  the  prae- 
cordial  impulse  is  much  feebler,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  neck  there  may  be 
marked  systolic  regurgitation. 

Palpation  reveals  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  diaracteristiCj  well-defined 
frpmitus  ny  thrill,  which  is  best  felt,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  inter- 
space  within  the  nipple  line.  It  is  of  a  rough,  grating  quality,  often  pecul- 
iarly limited  in  area,  most  marked  during  expiration,  and  can  be  felt  to 
terminate  in  a  sharp,  sudden  shock,  synchronous  with  the  impulse.  This 
most  characteristic  of  physical  signs  is  pathognomonic  of  narrowing  of  the 
mitral  orifice,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  the  diagnosis  of 
a  valvular  lesion  can  be  made  by  palpation  alone.  The  cardiac  impulse  is 
felt  most  forcibly  in  the  lower  sternum  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  left  in- 
terspaces. The  impulse  is  felt  very  high  in  the  third  and  fourth  interspaces, 
or  in  rare  cases  even  in  the  second,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  in  the 
latter  interspace  the  impulse  is  due  to  pulsation  of  the  auricle.  It  is  always 
the  impulse  of  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle;  even  in  the  most 
extreme  grades  of  mitral  stenosis,  there  is  never  such  tilting  forward  of  the 
auricle  or  its  appendix  as  would  enable  it  to  produce  an  impression  on  the 
chest  wall. 

Percussion  gives  an  increase  in  the  cardiac  dulness  to  the.  right  of  the 
sternum  and  along  the  left  margin;  not  usually  a  great  increase  beyond 
the  nipple  line,  except  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  transverse  dulness  may 
reach  from  5  cm.  beyond  the  right  margin  of  the  sternum  to  10  cm.  beyond 
the  nipple  line. 

AiLScultation. — ^In  the  mitral  area,  usually  to  the  inner  side  of  the  apex 
beat  and  often  in  a  very  limited  region,  is  heard  a  rough,  vibratory  or  purr- 
ing  munnur„  which  terminates  abruptly  in  the  first  sound.  By  combining 
palpation  and  auscultation  the  purring  murmur  is  found  to  be  synchro- 
nous  with  the  thrill  and  the  loud  shock  with  the  first  sound.  This  is  the 
presystolic  murmur,  about  the  time  and  mode  of  production  of  which  so 
much  discussion  has  occurred.    I  hold  with  those  who  regard  it  as  occur- 
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ring  during  the  auricular  systole.  In  whatever  way  produced,  it  remains 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  characteristic  of  murmurs  and  its  presence 
is  positively  indicative  of  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice.  The  sole  excep- 
tion to  this  statement  is  the  Flint  murmur  already  referred  to  in  aortic 
incompetency.  Once,  in  a  case  of  enormous  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
with  dropsy,  in  which  the  heart  was  greatly  pushed  up,  I  heard  a  presystolic 
murmur  of  rough  quality,  and  the  mitral  valves  were  found  post  mortem 
to  be  normal.  The  presystolic  murmur  may  occupy  the  entire  period  of  the 
diastole,  or  the  middle  or  only  the  latter  half,  corresponding  to  the  auricu- 
lar systole.  The  difference  may  sometimes  be  noted  between  the  first  and 
second  portions  of  the  murmur,  when  it  occupies  the  entire  time.  Often 
there  is  a  peculiar  rumbling  or  echoing  quality,  which  in  some  instances 
is  very  limited  and  may  be  heard  only  over  a  single  bell-space  of  the  stetho- 
scope. A  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard  at  the  apex  or  along  the  left  sternal 
border,  often  of  extreme  softness  and  audible  only  when  the  breath  is  held. 
Sometimes  the  systolic  murmur  is  loud  and  distinct  and  is  transmitted  to 
the  axilla.  The  second  sound  in  the  second  left  interspace  is  loudly  accentu- 
ated, sometimes  reduplicated.  It  may  be  transmitted  far  to  the  left  and 
be  heard  with  great  clearness  beyond  the  apex.  In  uncomplicated  eases 
of  mitral  stenosis  there  are  usually  no  murmurs  audible  at  the  aortic  region, 
at  which  spot  the  second  sound  is  less  intense  than  at  the  pulmonary  area. 
In  the  lower  sternum  and  to  the  right  a  tricuspid  murmur  is  sometimes 
heard  in  advanced  cases.  Other  points  to  be  noted  are  the  following:  The 
unusually  sharp,  clear  first  sound  which  follows  the  presystolic  murmur, 
the  cause  of  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to  explain.  It  can  scarcely  be  a 
valvular  sound  produced  chiefly  at  the  mitral  orifice,  since  it  may  be  heard 
with  great  intensity  in  cases  in  which  the  valves  are  rigid  and  calcified. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  A.  E.  Sansom  and  others  that  it  is  a  loud 
"  snap ''  of  the  tricuspid  valves  caused  by  the  powerful  contraction  of  the 
greatly  hypertrophied  right  ventricle.  Broadbent's  explanation  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  Owing  to  the  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice  there  is  not  time  in 
the  diastolic  interval  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood  to  fiow  into  the  left 
ventricle  to  completely  fill  it.  At  the  commencement  of  systole,  therefore, 
the  ventricular  cavity  is  not  fully  distended  with  blood,  so  that  the  mus- 
cular walls  at  the  first  moment  of  their  contraction  meet  with  no  resist- 
ance; then  closing  down  rapidly,  they  are  suddenly  brought  up  and  made 
tense  as  they  encounter  the  contained  blood.  This  sudden  tension  and 
abbreviated  systole  may  thus  account  for  the  short  first  soimd."  The 
valvular  sound  may  be  audible  at  a  distance,  as  one  sits  at  the  bedside  of 
the  patient  (Graves). 

These  physical  signs,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  are  characteristic  only 
of  the  stage  in  which  compensation  is  maintained.  Finally  there  comes  a 
period  in  which,  with  rupture  of  compensation,  the  presystolic  murmur 
disappears  and  there  is  heard  in  the  apex  region  a  sharp  first  sound,  or 
sometimes  a  gallop  rhythm.  The  marked  systolic  shock  may  be  present 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  thrill  and  the  characteristic  murmur.  Under 
treatment,  with  gradual  recover)^'  of  compensation,  probably  with  increas- 
ing vigor  of  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  and  left  auricle,  the  pre- 
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systolic  murmur  reappears.  In  eases  seen  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  tlie 
nature  of  the  valve  lesion  may  be  entirely  overlooked. 

Stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve  may  for  years  be  efficiently  compensated 
by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  Many  persons  with  the  char- 
acteristic physical  signs  of  this  lesion  present  no  symptoms.  They  may 
for  years  perhaps  be  short  of  breath  on  going  upstairs,  but  are  able  to  pass 
through  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  without  discomfort.  The  pulse  is 
smaller  in  volume  than  normal,  and  very  often  irregular.  A  special 
danger  of  this  stage  is  the  recurring  endocarditis.  Vegetations  may  be 
whipped  off  into  the  circulation  and,  blocking  a  cerebral  vessel,  may  cause 
hemiplegia  or  aphasia,  or  both.  This,  unfortunately,  is  not  an  uncommon 
sequence  in  women.  Patients  with  mitral  stenosis  may  survive  this  acci- 
dent for  an  indefinite  period.  A  woman,  above  seventy  years  of  age,  died 
in  one  of  my  wards  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  who  had  been  in  the 
almshouse,  hemiplegic,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  heart  presented 
an  extreme  grade  of  mitral  stenosis  which  had  probably  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  hemiplegic  attack. 

Pressure  of  the  enlarged  auricle  on  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve, 
causing  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cord  on  the  corresponding  side,  has  been 
described  by  Ortner  and  by  Herrick.  I  have  met  with  two  instances.  It 
is  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  may  be  made. 

Failure  of  compensation  brings  in  its  train  the  group  of  symptoms 
which  have  been  discussed  under  mitral  insufficiency.  Briefly  enumerated 
they  are:  Bapid  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  shortness  of  breath, 
cough,  signs  of  pulmonary  engorgement,  and  very  frequently  haemoptysis. 
Attacks  of  this  kind  may  recur  for  years.  Bronchitis  or  a  febrile  attack 
may  cause  shortness  of  breath  or  slight  blueness.  Inflammatory  affections 
of  the  lungs  or  pleura  seriously  disturb  the  right  heart,  and  these  patients 
stand  pneumonia  very  badly.  Many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis,  do  not  have  dropsy.  The  liver  may  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  in 
the  late  stages  ascites  is  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  children.  General 
anasarca  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  sec- 
ondary narrowing  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  (Broadbent). 

6.  Tricuspid  Valve  Disease. 

(a)  Triouspid  Regurgitation. — Occasionally  this  results  from  acute  or 
chronic  endocarditis  with  puckering;  more  commonly  the  condition  is  one 
of  relative  insufficiency,  and  is  secondary  to  lesions  of  the  valves  on  the  left 
side,  particularly  of  the  mitral.  It  is  met  with  also  in  all  conditions  of  the 
lungs  which  cause  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  such  as  cirrhosis  and 
emphysema,  particularly  in  combination  with  chronic  bronchitis.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  obstruction  in  the  lesser  circulation  with  venous 
congestion  in  the  systemic  veins,  such  as  has  already  been  described  in  con- 
nection with  mitral  insufficiency.    The  signs  of  this  condition  are: 

(1)  Systolic  regurgitation  of  the  blood  into  the  right  auricle  and  the 
transmission  of  the  pulse-wave  into  the  veins  of  the  neck.    If  the  regurgi- 
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tation  is  slight  or  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  is  feeble  there  may  be 
no  venous  throbbing,  but  in  other  cases  there  is  marked  systolic  pulsation 
in  the  cervical  veins.  That  in  the  right  jugular  is  more  forcible  than  that 
in  the  left.  It  may  be  seen  both  in  the  internal  and  the  external  vein, 
particularly  in  the  latter.  Marked  pulsation  in  these  veins  occurs  only 
when  the  valves  guarding  them  become  incompetent.  Slight  oscillations 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  even  when  the  valves  are  intact.  The  dis- 
tention is  sometimes  enormous,  particularly  in  the  act  of  coughing,  when 
the  right  jugular  at  the  root  of  the  neck  may  stand  out,  forming 
an  extraordinary  prominent  ovoid  mass.  Occasionally  the  regurgitant 
pulse-wave  may  be  widely  transmitted  and  be  seen  in  the  subclavian  and 
axillary  veins,  and  even  in  the  subcutaneous  veins  over  the  shoulder, 
or,  as  in  a  case  recently  under  observation,  in  the  superficial  mammary 
veins. 

Regurgitant  pulsation  through  the  tricuspid  orifice  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  inferior  cava,  and  so  to  the  hepatic  veins,  causing  a  systolic  disten- 
tion of  the  liver.  This  is  best  appreciated  by  bimanual  palpation,  placing 
one  hand  over  the  fifth  and  sixth  costal  cartilages  and  the  other  in  the 
lateral  region  of  the  liver  in  the  mid-axillary  line.  The  rhythmical  ex- 
pansile pulsation  may  be  readily  distinguished,  as  a  rule,  from  the  systolic 
depression  of  the  liver  due  to  communicated  pulsation  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle. 

(2)  The  second  important  sign  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  the  occur- 
rence of  a  systolic  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  in  the  lower  sternum. 
It  is  usually  a  soft,  low  murmur,  often  to  be  distinguished  from  a  coexist- 
ing mitral  murmur  by  differences  in  quality  and  pitch,  and  may  be  heard 
to  the  right  as  far  as  the  axilla.  Sometimes  it  is  very  limited  in  its  distri- 
bution. 

Together  these  two  signs  positively  indicate  tricuspid  regurgitation. 
In  addition,  the  percussion  usually  shows  increase  in  the  area  of  dulness 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  the  impulse  in  the  lower  sternal  region  is 
forcible.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  the 
associated  lesions.  In  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  and  in  chronic  emphysema  the 
failure  of  compensation  of  the  right  ventricle  with  insufficiency  of  the  tri- 
cuspid not  infrequently  leads  either  to  acute  asystole  or  to  gradual  failure 
with  cardiac  dropsy. 

(b)  Tricuspid  Stenosis. — This  interesting  condition  may  be  either  con- 
genital or  acquired.  The  congenital  cases  are  not  uncommon,  and  are 
associated  usually  with  other  vah-ular  defects  which  cause  early  death.  The 
acquired  form  is  not  very  infrequent.  Bedford  Fenwick  collected  46  ob- 
servations, of  which  41  were  in  women.  Leudet  *  has  analyzed  117  cases. 
Of  101  of  these  in  which  the  apres  were  mentioned,  80  were  in  women  and 
21  in  men.  A  great  majority  of  the  cases  were  in  adults,  only  8  being 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty.  Its  rarity  as  an  isolated  condition 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  of  114  autopsies,  in  11  only  was  the 
lesion  confined  to  this  valve.    In  21  the  tricuspid,  mitral,  and  aortic  e^* 

•  Paris  Thesis,  1888. 
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ments  were  involved,  and  in  78  the  tricuspid  and  mitral.    Practically  the 
condition  is  almost  always  secondary  to  lesions  of  the  left  heart. 

The  physical  signs  are  sometimes  characteristic.  For  instance,  a  pre- 
systolic thrill  has  been  noted  by  several  observers.  The  percussion  shows 
dulness  to  be  increased,  particularly  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  On  aus- 
cultation a  presystolic  murmur  has  been  determined  in  certain  cases,  and 
is  heard  best  at  the  root  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  or  a  little  to  the  right 
of  it.  Of  general  symptoms,  cyanosis  of  the  face  and  lips  is  very  common, 
and  in  the  late  stages,  when  dropsy  supervenes,  it  is  apt  to  be  intense.  The 
lesion  is  interesting  chiefly  because  it  forms  one  of  the  most  serious  com- 
plications of  mitral  stenosis. 

7.    PULMONABY   VaLVE   D18BA8B. 

Murmurs  in  the  region  of  the  pulmonary  valves  are  extremely  common; 
lesions  of  the  valves  are  exceedingly  rare.  Balfour  has  well  called  the  pul- 
monic area  the  region  of  romance.  A  systolic  murmur  is  heard  here  under 
many  conditions — (1)  very  often  in  health,  in  thin-chested  persons,  par- 
ticularly in  children,  during  expiration  and  in  the  recumbent  posture;  (2) 
when  the  heart  is  acting  rapidly,  as  in  fever  and  after  exertion;  (3)  it  is  a 
favorite  situation  of  the  cardio-respiratory  murmur;  (4)  in  anaemic  states; 
and  (5)  as  mentioned  previously,  the  systolic  murmur  of  mitral  insufficiency 
may  be  transmitted  along  the  left  sternal  margin.  Actual  lesions  of  the 
valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  rare. 

(a)  Stenosis  is  almost  invariably  a  congenital  anomaly.  It  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  congenital  cardiac  affections.  The  valve 
segments  are  usually  united,  leaving  a  small,  narrow  orifice."  In  the  adult 
cases  occasionally  occur.  In  Case  608  of  my  post-mortem  records  there 
was  extreme  stenosis  in  a  girl  of  eighteen,  owing  to  great  thickening  and 
adhesion  of  the  segments,  and  there  were  also  numerous  vegetations.  The 
orifice  was  only  2  mm.  in  diameter.  The  congenital  lesion  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  patency  of  the  ductus  Botalii  and  imperfection  of  the  ventricu- 
lar septum.    There  may  also  be  tricuspid  stenosis. 

The  physical  signs  are  extremely  uncertain.  There  may  be  a  systolic 
murmur  with  a  thrill  heard  best  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  in  the  second 
intercostal  space.  This  murmur  may  be  very  like  a  murmur  of  aortic 
stenosis,  but  is  not  transmitted  into  the  vessels.  Naturally  the  pulmonary 
second  sound  is  weak  or  obliterated,  or  may  be  replaced  by  a  diastolic  mur- 
mur.   Usually  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart. 

(6)  Pulmonary  Insufficiency. — This  rare  affection  is  occasionally  due  to 
congenital  malformation,  particularly  fusion  of  two  of  the  segments.  It  is 
sometimes  present,  as  Bramwell  has  shown,  in  cases  of  malignant  endocar- 
ditis.   Barie  has  collected  58  cases. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  regurgitation  into  the  right  ventricle, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  the  murmur  from  that  of  aortic 
insufficiency,  though  the  maximum  intensity  may  be  in  the  pulmonary 
area.  The  absence  of  the  vascular  features  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  sug- 
gestive.   Both  Gibson  and  Graham  Steell  have  called  attention  to  the  pos- 
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Bibility  of  leakage  through  these  valves  in  eases  of  great  increase  of  pressure 
in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  to  a  soft  diastolic  murmur  heard  under  these 
circumstances,  which  Steell  calls  "the  murmur  of  high  pressure  in  the 
pulmonary  artery/' 

8.  Combined  Valvulak  Lesions. 

These  are  extremely  common.  The  mitral  an^j  ^nrt\n  BAfrn^Anfa  niay  be 
affected  together;  next  in  frequency  comes  the  combination  of  mitral  and 
tricuspid, lesions;  and  then  of  aortic,  mitral,_and_tricU8pid.  Aortic  insuf- 
ficiency or  aortic  stenosis  is  more  frequently  combined  with  mitral  incom- 
petency than  aortic  stenosis  with  mitral  stenosis,  or  mitral  stenosis  with 
aortic  insufficiency.  In  children  the  most  common  combination  is  aortic 
and  mitral  insufficiency.  In  adults,  mitral  insufficiency  with  thickening 
of  the  aortic  valves  and  slight  narrowing  is  perhaps  the  most  common. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  character  of  the  murmurs  and  the  state 
of  the  chambers  as  regards  hjrpertrophy  and  dilatation. 

Frognoeifl  in  Valvular  Disease. — ^The  question  is  entirely  one 
of  efficient  compensation.  So  long  as  this  is  maintained  the  patient  may 
suffer  no  inconvenience,  and  even  vnth  the  most  serious  forms  of  valve 
lesion  the  function  of  the  heart  may  be  little,  if  at  all,  disturbed. 

Practitioners  who  are  not  adepts  in  auscultation  and  feel  unable  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  various  heart  murmurs  should  remember  that  the 
best  judgment  of  the  conditions  may  be  gathered  from  inspection  and  pal- 
pation. With  an  apex  beat  in  the  normal  situation  and  regular  in  rhythm 
the  auscultatory  phenomena  may  be  practically  disregarded. 

As  Sir  Andrew  Clark  states,  a  murmur  per  se  is  of  little  or  no  moment 
in  determining  the  prognosis  in  any  given  case.  There  is  a  large  group 
of  patients  who  present  no  other  symptoms  than  a  systolic  murmur  heard 
over  the  body  of  the  heart,  or  over  the  apex,  in  whom  the  left  ventricle  is 
not  hypertrophied,  the  heart  rhythm  is  normal,  and  who  may  not  have 
had  rheumatism.  Indeed,  the  condition  is  accidentally  discovered,  often 
during  examination  for  life  insurance.  I  know  cases  of  this  kind  which 
have  persisted  unchanged  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  Among  the  condi- 
tions influencing  prognosis  are: 

(a)  Age. — Children  under  ten  are  bad  subjects.  Compensation  is  well 
effected,  and  they  are  free  from  many  of  the  influences  which  disturb  com- 
pensation in  adults.  The  coronary  arteries  are  healthy,  and  nutrition  of 
the  heart-mupcle  can  be  readily  maintained.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  out- 
look in  cardiac  lesions  developing  in  very  young  children  is  usually  bad. 
One  reason  is  that  the  valve  lesion  itself  is  apt  to  be  rapidly  progressive, 
and  the  limit  of  cardiac  reserve  force  is  in  such  cases  early  reached.  There 
seems  to  be  proportionately  a  greater  degree  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation. 
Among  other  causes  of  the  risks  of  this  period  are  to  be  mentioned  insuf- 
ficient food  in  the  poorer  classes,  the  recurrence  of  rheumatic  attacks,  and 
the  existence  of  pericardial  adhesions.  The  outlook  in  a  child  who  can  be 
carefully  supervised  and  prevented  from  damaging  himself  by  overexertion 
is  naturally  better  than  in  one  who  is  constantly  overtasking  hia  muscles. 
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The  valvular  lesions  which  develop  at,  or  subsequent  to,  the  period  of 
puberty  are  more  likely  to  be  permanently  and  efficiently  compensated. 
Sudden  death  from  heart-disease  is  very  rare  in  children. 

(b)  Sex. — Women  bear  valve  lesions,  as  a  rule,  better  than  men,  owing 
partly  to  the  fact  that  they  live  quieter  lives,  partly  to  the  less  common 
involvement  of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  to  the  greater  frequency  of  mitral 
lesions.  Pregnancy  and  parturition  are  disturbing  factors,  but  are,  I  think, 
less  serious  than  some  writers  would  have  us  believe. 

(c)  Valve  affected, — The  relative  prognosis  of  the  different  valve  lesions 
is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  Each  case  must,  therefore,  be  judged  on  its 
own  merits.  Aortic  insufficiency  is  unquestionably  the  most  serious;  yet 
for  years  it  may  be  perfectly  compensated.  Favorable  circumstances  in 
any  case  are  the  moderate  grade  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  absence 
of  all  symptoms  of  cardiac  distress,  and  the  absence  of  extensive  arterio- 
sclerosis and  of  angina.  The  prognosis  rests  in  reality  with  the  condition 
of  the  coronary  arteries.  Rheumatic  lesions  of  the  valves,  inducing  insuf- 
ficiency, are  less  apt  to  be  associated  with  endarteritis  at  the  root  of  the 
aorta;  and  in  such  cases  the  coronary  arteries  may  escape  for  years.  I 
know  a  physician,  now  about  forty-three  years  of  age,  who,  when  sixteen, 
had  his  first  attack  of  rheumatism,  which  involved  the  aortic  segments. 
He  has  had  two  subsequent  attacks  of  rheumatism,  but  with  care  has  been 
able  to  live  a  comfortable  and  fairly  active  life.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  aortic  insufficiency  is  only  a  part  of  an  extensive  arterio-sclerosis  at  the 
root  of  the  aorta,  the  coronary  arteries  are  almost  invariably  involved,  and 
the  outlook  in  such  cases  is  much  more  serious.  Sudden  death  is  not  un- 
common, either  from  acute  dilatation  during  some  exertion,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, from  blocking  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
The  liability  of  this  form  to  be  associated  with  angina  pectoris  also  adds 
to  its  severity.  Aortic  stenosis  is  a  comparatively  rare  lesion,  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  middle-aged  or  elderly  men,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  well  com- 
pensated. In  Broadbenf  s  series  of  cases,  in  which  autopsy  showed  definite 
aortic  narrowing,  forty  years  was  the  average  age  at  death,  and  the  oldest 
was  but  fifty-three. 

In  mitral  lesions  the  outlook  on  the  whole  is  much  more  favorable  than 
in  aortic  insufficiency.  Mitral  insufficiency,  when  well  compensated,  car- 
ries with  it  a  better  prognosis  than  mitral  stenosis.  Except  aortic  stenosis, 
it  is  the  only  lesion  commonly  met  with  in  patients  over  threescore  years. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cases  which  last  the  longest  are  those  in 
which  the  valve  orifice  is  more  or  less  narrowed,  as  well  as  incompetent. 
There  is,  in  reality,  no  valve  lesion  so  poorly  compensated  and  so  rapidly 
fatal  as  that  in  which  the  mitral  segments  are  gradually  curled  and  puckered 
until  they  form  a  narrow  strip  around  a  wide  mitral  ring — a  condition 
specially  seen  in  children.  There  are  many  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency 
in  which  the  defect  is  thoroughly  balanced  for  thirty  or  even  forty  years, 
without  distress  or  inconvenience.  Even  with  great  hypertrophy  and  the 
apex  beat  almost  in  the  mid-axillary  line,  there  may  be  little  or  no  distress, 
and  the  compensation  may  be  most  effective.  Women  may  pass  safely 
through  repeated  pregnancies,  though  here  they  are  liable  to  accidents  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  severe  strain.  I  have  had  under  observation  for  many  years 
a  patient  who  had  her  first  attack  of  rheumatism  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when 
she  already  had  a  well-marked  mitral  murmur.  She  first  came  under  my 
observation,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  with  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  a  loud  systolic  murmur.  She  has  had  no  cardiac  disturbance 
whatever,  though  she  has  lived  a  very  active  life,  has  been  unusually  vigor- 
ous, has  borne  eleven  children,  and  has  passed  through  three  subsequent 
attacks  of  rheumatism. 

In  mitral  stenosis  the  prognosis  is  usually  regarded  as  less  favorable* 
My  own  experience  has  led  me,  however,  to  place  this  lesion  almost  on  a 
level,  particularly  in  women,  with  the  mitral  insufficiency.  It  is  found 
very  often  in  persons  in  perfect  health,  who  have  had  neither  palpitation 
nor  signs  of  heart-failure,  and  who  have  lived  laborious  lives.  The  figures 
given,  too,  by  Broadbent  indicate  that  the  date  of  death  in  mitral  stenosis 
is  comparatively  advanced.  Of  53  cases  abstracted  from  the  post-mortem 
records  of  St.  Mary^s  Hospital,  thirty-three  was  the  age  for  males^  and 
thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  for  females.  These  women,  too,  pass  through 
repeated  pregnancies  with  safety.  There  are  of  course  those  too  common 
accidents,  the  result  of  cerebral  embolism,  which  are  more  likely  to  occur 
in  this  than  in  other  forms. 

Hard  and  fast  lines  cannot  be  drawn  in  the  question  of  prognosis  in 
valvular  disease.  Every  case  must  be  judged  separately,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances carefully  balanced.  There  is  no  question  which  requires  greater 
experience  and  more  mature  judgment,  and  even  the  most  experienced  are 
sometimes  at  fault. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the  conditions  which  justify  a  favor- 
able prognosis  embodies  the  large  and  varied  clinical  experience  of  Sir 
Andrew  Clark:  Good  general  health;  just  habits  of  living;  no  exceptional 
liability  to  rheumatic  or  catarrhal  affections;  origin  of  the  valvular  lesion 
independently  of  degeneration;  existence  of  the  valvular  lesion  without 
change  for  over  three  years;  sound  ventricles,  of  moderate  frequency  and 
general  regularity  of  action;  sound  arteries,  with  a  normal  amount  of  blood 
and  tension  in  the  smaller  vessels;  free  course  of  blood  through  the  cer- 
vical veins;  and,  lastly,  freedom  from  pulmonary,  hepatic,  and  renal  con- 
gestion. 

Treatment  of  Valvular  LeeionB.— For  this  purpose  the  valvular 
lesion  may  be  divided  into  the  period  of  progressive  development,  with  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  hypertrophy,  and  the  period  of  disturbed 
compensation. 

(a)  Stage  of  Compensation. — Medicinal  treatment  at  this  period  is  not 
necessary  and  is  often  hurtful.  A  very  common  error  is  to  administer 
cardiac  drugs,  such  as  digitalis,  on  the  discovery  of  a  murmur  or  of  hyper- 
trophy. If  the  lesion  has  been  found  accidentally,  it  may  be  best  not  to 
tell  the  patient,  but  rather  an  intimate  friend.  Often  it  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  be  perfectly  frank  in  order  that  the  patient  may  take  certain  pre- 
ventive measures.  He  should  lead  a  quiet,  regulated,  orderly  life,  free  from 
excitement  and  worry,  and  the  risk  of  sudden  death  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  patient  suffering  from  aortic  disease  should  be  specially  warned 
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against  overexertion  and  hurry.  An  ordinary  wholesome  diet  in  moderate 
quantities  should  be  taken,  tobacco  should  be  interdicted,  and  stimulants 
not  allowed.  Exercise  should  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  feelings  of  the 
patient.  So  long  as  no  cardiac  distress  or  palpitation  follows,  moderate  ex- 
ercise will  prove  very  beneficial.  The  skin  should  be  kept  active  by  a  daily 
bath.  Hot  baths  should  be  avoided  and  the  Turkish  bath  should  be  inter- 
dicted. In  the  case  of  full-blooded,  somewhat  corpulent  individuals,  an 
occasional  saline  purge  should  be  taken.  Patients  with  valvular  lesions 
should  not  go  into  very  high  altitudes.  The  act  of  coition  has  serious  risks, 
particularly  in  aortic  insufficiency.  Knowing  that  the  causes  which  most 
surely  and  powerfully  disturb  the  compensation  are  overexertion,  mental 
worry,  and  malnutrition,  the  physician  should  give  suitable  instructions  in 
each  case.  As  it  is  always  better  to  have  the  co-operation  of  an  intelligent 
patient,  he  should,  as  a  rule,  be  told  of  the  condition,  but  in  this  matter 
the  physician  must  be  guided  by  circumstances,  and  there  are  cases  in 
which  reticence  is  the  wiser  policy. 

{b)  Stage  of  Broken  Compensation.— The  break  may  be  immediate  and 
final,  as  when  sudden  death  results  from  acute  dilatation  or  from  blocking 
of  a  branch  of  the  coronary  artery,  or  it  may  be  gradual.  Among  the  first 
indications  are  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  or  attacks  of  nocturnal  dysp- 
noea. These  are  often  associated  with  impaired  nutrition,  particularly 
with  anaemia,  and  a  course  of  iron  or  change  of  air  may  suffice  to  relieve  the 
symptoms. 

Irregularity  of  the  action  of  the  heart  cannot  always  be  termed  an  in- 
dication of  failing  compensation,  particularly  in  instances  of  mitral  disease. 
It  has  greater  significance  in  aortic  lesions.  Serious  failure  of  compensa- 
tion is  indicated  by  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  marked  cyanosis,  the 
gallop  rhythm,  or  various  forms  of  arrhythmia,  with  or  without  the  ex- 
istence of  dropsy.  Under  these  circumstances  the  following  measures  are 
to  be  carried  out: 

(1)  Rest. — Disturbed  compensation  may  be  completely  restored  by  rest 
of  the  body.  Both  in  Montreal  and  in  Philadelphia  it  was  a  favorite  dem- 
onstration in  practical  therapeutics  to  show  the  benign  influence  of  com- 
plete rest  and  quiet  on  the  cardiac  dilatation.  In  many  cases  with  oedema 
of  the  ankles,  moderate  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse, 
the  rest  in  bed,  a  few  doses  of  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  and  a 
saline  purge  suffice,  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  restore  the  compensation. 
One  patient,  in  Ward  11  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  with  aortic 
insufficiency  recovered  from  four  successive  attacks  of  failing  compensation 
with  these  measures  alone. 

(2)  The  relief  of  the  embarrassed  circulation. 

(a)  By  Venesection. — In  cases  of  dilatation,  from  whatever  cause,  whether 
in  mitral  or  aortic  lesions  or  distention  of  the  right  ventricle  in  emphysema, 
when  signs  of  venous  engorgement  are  marked  and  when  there  is  orthopnoea 
with  cyanosis,  the  abstraction  of  from  20  to  30  ounces  of  blood  is  indi- 
cated. This  is  the  occasion  in  which  timely  venesection  may  save  the 
patient's  life.  It  is  a  condition  in  which  I  have  had  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  blood-letting.    It  is  done  much  better  early  than  late.    I  have 
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on  seTeral  occasions  regretted  its  poi^tponement,  partienlarlj  in 
of  acute  dilatation  and  cyanosis  in  connection  with  emphysona.^ 

(h)  By  Depletion  tkrough  the  Botcels. — ^This  is  particiilaiiT  Talnable  whsn 
dropsy  is  present.  Of  the  Tarioos  purges  the  salines  are  to  be  prefezred. 
and  may  be  given  by  liatthew  Hay  s  method.  Half  an  hoar  to  an  hour 
before  breakfast  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts 
may  be  given  in  a  concentrated  form.  This  usually  produces  from  three  to 
five  liquid  evacuations.  The  compound  jalap  powder  in  half-drachm  doees. 
or  elaterium.  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Even  when  the  poise 
is  very  feeble  these  hydragogue  cathartics  are  well  borne,  and  they  deplete 
the  portal  system  rapidly  and  efficiently. 

{€)  The  Use  of  Bemedies  tckick  stimulate  the  Hearfs  Action. — Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  important  is  digitalis^  which  was  introduced  into  i»actice 
l^  Withering.  The  indication  for  its  use  is  dilatation:  the  centra-indica- 
tion is  a  perfectly  balanced  compensatory  hypertrophy,  such  as  we  see  in  all 
forms  of  valvular  disease.  Broken  compensation,  no  matter  what  the 
valve  lesion  may  be,  is  the  signal  for  its  use.  It  acts  upon  the  heart,  slow- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  force  of  the  contractions.  It  aetg 
on  the  peripheral  arteries,  raising  their  tension,  so  that  a  steady  and  equable 
flow  of  blood  is  maintained  in  the  capillaries,  which,  after  all.  is  the  prime 
aim  and  object  of  the  circulation.  The  beneficial  effects  are  best  seen  in 
cases  of  mitral  disease  with  small,  irregular  pulse  and  cardiac  dropsy.  Its 
effects  are  not  less  striking  in  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  the 
failing  compensation  of  aortic  insufficiency  or  of  arterio-sclerosis.  On  theo- 
retical grounds  it  has  been  urged  that  its  use  is  not  so  advantageous  in 
aortic  insufficiency,  since  it  prolongs  the  diastole  and  leads  to  greater  dis- 
tention. This  need  not  be  considered,  and  digitalis  is  just  as  serviceable 
in  this  as  in  any  other  condition  associated  with  progressive  dilatation; 
larger  doses  are  often  required.  It  may  be  given  as  the  tincture  or  the  in- 
fusion. In  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy,  from  whatever  cause,  15  minims  of  the 
tincture  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  infasion  may  be  given  every  three  hours 
for  two  days,  after  which  the  do^  may  be  reduced.  Some  prefer  the  tinc- 
ture, others  the  infusion;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  if  the  drug  is  good. 
The  urine  of  a  patient  taking  digitalis  should  be  carefully  estimated  each 
day.  As  a  rule,  when  its  action  is  beneficial,  there  is  within  twenty-four 
hours  an  increase  in  the  amount:  often  the  flow  is  very  great.  Under  its 
use  the  dyspn«:pa  is  relieved,  the  dropey  gradually  disappears,  the  pulse  be- 
comes firmer,  fuller  in  volume,  and  s«^metimes,  if  it  has  been  very  inter- 
mittent, regular. 

Ill  effects  ?f»metimes  follow  «ii2italis.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
cumulative  action  of  the  drui:  manifested  by  sudden  symptoms-  Toxic 
effects  are  ^een  in  the  production  of  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  pulse  be- 
comes irregular  and  small,  and  there  may  be  two  beats  of  the  heart  to  one 
of  the  pul^e,  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Broadbent,  is  found  particularly  in 
ca*»-=  of  mitral  stenosis  when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  this  <biig. 

*  Fnr  illustratire  cases  from  mj  wmrds  see  p^per  by  H.  A.  Laflear,  Medkal  ZScv% 
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The  urine  is  reduced  in  amount.  These  symptoms  subside  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  digitalis^  and  are  rarely  serious.  There  are  patients  who  take 
digitalis  uninterruptedly  for  years,  and  feel  palpitation  and  distress  if  the 
drug  is  omitted.  In  mitral  disease,  even  when  it  does  good  it  does  not  al- 
ways steady  the  pulse.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  irregularity  is 
not  affected  by  the  digitalis.  When  the  compensation  has  been  re-estab- 
lished the  drug  may  be  omitted.  When  there  is  dyspnoea  on  exertion  and 
cardiac  distress,  from  5  to  10  minims  three  times  a  day  may  be  advan- 
tageously given  for  prolonged  periods,  but  the  effects  should  be  carefully 
watched.  In  cardiac  dropsy  digitalis  should  be  used  at  the  outset  with  a 
free  hand.  Small  doses  should  not  be  given,  but  from  the  first  half-ounce 
doses  of  the  infusion  every  three  hours,  or  from  16  to  20  minims  of  the 
tincture.  Digitalin,  hypodermically  (gr.  ^)  every  three  or  four  hours, 
may  be  substituted. 

Of  other  remedies  strophanthus  alone  is  of  service.  Given  in  doses  of 
from  6  to  8  minims  of  the  tincture,  it  acts  like  digitalis.  It  certainly  will 
sometimes  steady  the  intermittent  heart  of  mitral  valve  disease  when  digi- 
talis fails  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  drug  when  dropsy 
is  present.  Convallaria,  citrate  of  caffeine,  and  adonis  vernalis  and  spar- 
teine are  warmly  recommended  as  substitutes  for  digitalis,  but  their  infe- 
riority is  so  manifest  that  their  use  is  rarely  indicated. 

There  are  two  valuable  adjuncts  in  the  treatment  of  valvular  disease — 
iron  and  strychnia.  When  ansemia  is  a  marked  feature  iron  should  be 
given  in  full  doses.  In  some  instances  of  failing  compensation  this  is  the 
only  medicine  needed  to  restore  the  balance.  Arsenic  is  occasionally  an 
excellent  substitute,  and  one  or  other  of  them  should  be  administered  in 
all  instances  of  heart-trouble  when  pallor  is  present.  Strychnia  is  a  heart 
tonic  of  very  great  valu^.  It  may  be  given  alone  or  in  combination  with  the 
digitalis  in  1  or  2  drop  doses  of  the  l-per-cent  solution.  Alcoholic  stimu- 
lants in  moderation  are  occasionally  useful,  especially  in  tiding  over  a  period 
of  acute  cardiac  weakness. 

Treatment  of  Special  Sjrmptoms.  (a)  Dropsy,— The  increased 
arterial  tension  and  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation  under  the  influence 
of  digitalis  hastens  the  interstitial  lymph  flow  and  favors  resorption  of  the 
fluid.  The  hydragogue  cathartics,  by  rapidly  depleting  the  blood,  promote, 
too,  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  from  the  lymph  spaces  and  the  lymph  sacs. 
These  two  measures  usually  suffice  to  rid  the  patient  of  the  dropsy.  In 
some  cases,  however,  it  cannot  be  relieved,  and  then  Southey^s  tubes  may 
be  used  or  the  legs  punctured.  If  done  with  care,  after  a  thorough  wash- 
ing of  the  parts,  and  if  antiseptic  precautions  are  taken,  scarification  is  a 
very  serviceable  measure,  and  should  be  resorted  to  more  frequently  than  it 
is.     Canton  flannel  bandages  may  be  applied  on  the  oederaatous  legs. 

(b)  Dyspnoea. — The  patients  are  usually  unable  to  lie  down.  A  com- 
fortable bed-rest  should  therefore  be  provided — if  possible,  one  with  lateral 
projections,  so  that  in  sleeping  the  head  can  be  supported  as  it  falls  over. 
The  shortness  of  breath  is  associated  with  dilatation,  chronic  bronchitis, 
or  hydrothorax.  The  chest  should  be  carefully  examined  in  all  these  cases, 
as  hydrothorax  of  one  side  or  of  both  is  a  common  cause  of  shortness  of 
breath.     There  are  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  with  recurring  hydrothorax 
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usually  on  the  right  side,  which  is  relieved,  week  by  week  or  month  by 
month,  by  tapping.  For  the  nocturnal  dyspnoea,  particularly  when  com- 
bined with  restlessness,  morphia  is  invaluable  and  may  be  given  without 
hesitation.  The  value  of  the  calming  influence  of  opium  in  all  conditions 
of  cardiac  insufficiency  is  not  enough  recognized.  There  are  instances  of 
cardiac  dyspnoea  unassociated  with  dropsy,  particularly  in  mitral  valve  dis- 
ease, in  which  nitroglycerin  is  of  great  service,  if  given  in  the  1-per-eent 
solution  in  increasing  doses.  It  is  especially  serviceable  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  pulse  tension  is  high. 

(c)  Palpitation  and  Cardiac  Distress, — ^In  instances  of  great  hypertrophy 
and  in  the  throbbing  which  is  so  distressing  in  some  cases  of  aortic  in- 
sufficiency, aconite  is  of  service  in  doses  of  from  1  to  3  minims  every  two 
or  three  hours.  An  ice-bag  over  the  heart  or  Leiter's  coil  is  also  of  service 
in  allaying  the  rapid  action  and  the  throbbing.  For  the  pains,  which  are 
often  so  marked  in  aortic  lesions,  iodide  of  potassium  in  10-grain  doses, 
three  times  a  day,  or  the  nitroglycerin  may  be  tried.  Small  blisters  are 
sometimes  advantageous.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an  important  cause 
of  palpitation  and  cardiac  distress  is  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach 
or  colon,  against  which  suitable  measures  must  be  directed. 

(d)  Gastric  Symptoms. — The  cases  of  cardiac  insufficiency  which  do 
badly  and  fail  to  respond  to  digitalis  are  most  often  those  in  which  nausea 
and  vomiting  are  prominent  features.  The  liver  is  often  greatly  enlarged 
in  these  cases;  there  is  more  or  less  stasis  in  the  hepatic  vessels,  and  but 
little  can  be  expected  of  drugs  until  the  venous  engorgement  is  relieved. 
If  the  vomiting  persists,  it  is  best  to  stop  the  food  and  give  small  bits  of 
ice,  small  quantities  of  milk  and  lime  water,  and  effervescing  drinks,  such 
as  ApoUinaris  water  and  champagne.  Creasote,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the 
oxalate  of  cerium  are  sometimes  useful;  but,  as  a  rtle,  the  condition  is  ob- 
stinate and  always  serious. 

(e)  Cough  and  Hcem^ptysis, — The  former  is  almost  a  necessary  concomi- 
tant of  cardiac  insufficiency,  owing  to  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels and  more  or  less  bronchitis.  It  is  allayed  by  measures  directed  rather 
to  the  heart  than  to  the  lungs.  Ha?moptysi8  in  chronic  valvular  disease 
is  sometimes  a  salutary  symptom.  An  army  surgeon,  who  was  invalided 
during  the  late  civil  war  on  account  of  haemoptysis,  supposed  to  be  due 
to  tuberculosis,  had  for  many  years,  in  association  with  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency and  enlarged  lieart,  many  attacks  of  haemoptysis.  He  assured  me 
that  his  condition  was  invariably  better  after  the  attack.  It  is  rarely  fatal, 
except  in  some  cases  of  acute  dilatation,  and  seldom  calls  for  special  treat- 
ment. 

(/)  Sleeplessness. — One  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  valvular  le- 
sions, oven  in  the  stage  of  compensation,  is  disturbed  sleep.  Patients  may 
wake  suddenly  with  throbbing  of  the  heart,  often  in  an  attack  of  night- 
mare. Subsequently,  when  the  compensation  has  failed,  it  is  also  a  worry- 
ing symptom.  The  sleep  is  broken,  restless,  and  frequently  disturbed  by 
frightful  dreams.  Sometimes  a  dose  of  the  spirits  of  chloroform  or  of  ether, 
with  half  a  drachm  of  spirits  of  camphor,  given  in  a  little  hot  whisky,  will 
give  a  quiet  night.    The  compound  spirits  of  ether,  Hoffmann's  anodyne. 
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though  very  unpleasant  to  take,  is  frequently  a  great  boon  in  the  inter- 
mediate period  when  compensation  has  partially  failed  and  the  patients 
suffer  from  restless  and  sleepless  nights.  Paraldehyde  and  amylene  hydrate 
are  sometimes  serviceable.  Urethan,  sulphonal,  and  chloralamide  are  rarely 
eflScacious,  and  it  is  best,  after  a  few  trials,  particularly  if  the  paraldehyde 
does  not  answer,  to  resort  to  morphia.  It  may  be  given  in  combination  with 
atropine. 

(g)  Renal  Symptoms. — ^With  ruptured  compensation  and  lowering  of 
the  tension  in  the  aorta,  the  urinary  secretion  is  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  amount  may  sink  to  5  or  6  ounces  in  the  day.  Digitalis,  and  strophan- 
thus  when  eflScient,  usually  increase  the  flow.  A  brisk  purge  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  augmented  secretion.  The  combination  in  pill  form  of  digitalis, 
squill,  and  the  black  oxide  of  mercury,  will  sometimes  prove  effective  when 
the  infusion  or  tincture  of  digitalis  alone  has  failed.  Calomel  acts  well  in 
some  cases,  given  in  3-grain  doses  every  six  hours  for  three  or  four  days. 

The  diet  in  chronic  valve-diseases  is  often  very  difficult  to  regulate. 
With  the  dilatation  and  venous  engorgement  come  nausea  and  often  a  great 
distaste  for  food.  The  amount  of  liquid  should  be  restricted,  and  milk, 
beef-juice,  or  egg  albumen  given  every  three  hours.  When  the  serious 
symptoms  have  passed,  eggs,  scraped  meat,  fish,  and  fowl  may  be  allowed. 
Starchy  foods,  and  all  articles  likely  to  caufie  flatulency,  should  be  for- 
bidden.    Stimulants  are  usually  necessary,  either  whisky  or  brandy. 


III.     HYPERTROPHY   AND    DILATATION. 

Hypertrophy  is  an  enlargement  of  the  heart  due  to  an  increased  thick- 
nesSy  total  or  parfial.  in  the  muscular  walls.  Dilatation  is  an  increase  in 
size  of.one_orjnore  of  the_cbamber8,  with  .or.  without  thickening  of  the  walls. 
The  conditions  usuall;^  coexist,  and  could  be  more  correctly  described  to- 
gether under  the  term  enlargement  of  the  heart.  SiTnp1f>  hyppt-^^r/^pViy  in 
which  the  ^vitifip  r^Tnain  at  a.  normal  size^and  the  walls  are  increased, 
occurs,  but  simple  dilatation,  in  which  the  cavities  are  increased  and  the 
walls  remain  oi  a  normal_diftmeter,  probably  does  not,  as  it  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  thinning  or  with  thickening  of  the  coats.  Commonly  we  have 
the  forms  of  simple  hypertrophy,  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  and  dilatation 
with  thinning  of  the  coats." 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart. 

There  are  two  forms — the  simple  hypertrophy,  in  which  the  cavity  or 
cavities  are  of  normal  size;  and  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  (eccentric 
hypertrophy),  in  which  the  cavities  are  enlarged  and  the  walls  increased  in 
thickness.  The  condition  formerly  spoken  of  as  concentric  hypertrophy, 
in  which  there  is  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  cavity  with  thickening  of 
the  walls,  is,  as  a  rule,  a  post-mortem  change. 

The  enlargement  may  aflFect  the  entire  organ,  one  side,  or  only  one 
chamber.  Naturally,  as  the  left  ventricle  does  the  chief  work  in  forcing 
46 
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the  blood  through  the  systemic  arteries,  the  change  is  most  frequently 
found  in  it. 

Etiology. — Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  follows  the  law  governing  mus- 
cles, that  within  certain  limits,  if  the^  nutrition  is  k<>pt  ^p^  inf^rp^f^  work 
is  followed  by  increased  size — i.  e.,  hypertrophy.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  alone,  or  with  general  enlargement  of  the  heart,  is  brought 
about  by — 

Conditions  affecting  the  heart  itself:  (1)  Disease  of  the  aortic  valve; 
(2)  mitral  insufficiency;  (3)  pericardial  adhesions;  (4)  sclerotic  myocarditis; 
(5)  disturbed  innervation,  with  overaction,  as  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  in 
long-continued  nervous  palpitation,  and  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  certain 
articles,  such  as  tea,  alcohol,  and  tobacco.  In  all  of  these  conditions  the 
work  of  the  heart  is  increased.  In  the  case  of  the  valve  lesions  the  increase 
is  due  to  the  increased  intraventricular  pressure;  in  the  case  of  the  adherent 
pericardium  and  myocarditis,  to  direct  interference  with  the  symmetrical 
and  orderly  contraction  of  the  chambers. 

Conditions  actiug  .upoii„.thfiJ)lQod=:VfiS8el8:  (1)  General  arterio-sclerosis, 
with  or  without  renal  disease;  (2)  all  states  of  increased  arterial  tension 
induced  by  the  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries  under  the  influence  of 
certain  toxic  substances,  which,  as  Bright  suggested,  "by  affecting  the 
minute  capillary  circulation,  render  greater  action  necessary  to  send  the 
blood  through  the  distant  subdivisions  of  the  vascular  system '';  (3)  pro- 
longed muscular  exertion,  which  enormously  increases  the  blood-pressure 
in  the  arteries;  (4)  narrowing  of  the  aorta,  as  in  the  congenital  stenosis. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  yentticle  is  met  with  under  the  following 
condifTbUs-^ " 

(1)  Lesions  of  the  mitral  valve,  either  incompetence  or  stenosis,  which 
act  by  increasing  the  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  (2)  Pulmonary 
lesions,  obliteration  of  any  number  of  blood-vessels  within  the  lungs,  such 
as  occurs  in  emphysema  or  cirrhosis,  is  followed  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle.  (3)  Valvular  lesions  on  the  right  side  occasionally  cause 
hypertrophy  in  the  adult,  not  infrequently  in  the  foetus.  (4)  Chronic 
valvular  disease  of  the  left  heart  and  pericardial  adhesions  are  sooner  or 
later  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  the  auricles  simple  h3rpertrophy  is  never  seen;  there  is  always  dilata- 
tion with  hypertrophy.  In  the  left  auricle  the  condition  develops  in  lesions 
at  the  mitral  orifice,  particularly  stenosis.  The  right  auricle  hypertrophies 
when  there  is  greatly  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  lesser  circulation, 
whether  due  to  mitral  stenosis  or  pulmonary  lesions.  Narrowing  of  the 
tricuspid  orifice  is  a  less  frequent  cause. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  heart  of  an  average-sized  man  weighs  about 
9  ounces  (280  grammes);  that  of  a  woman,  about  8  ounces  (250  grammes). 
In  case  of  general  hypertrophy  the  heart  may  weigh  from  16  to  20  ounces. 
Weights  above  25  ounces  are  rare.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  heaviest  heart 
on  record  is  one  of  53  ounces,  described  by  Beverly  Robinson.  Dulles 
has  reported  one  weighing  48  ounces.  The  measurement  of  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  is,  next  to  weighing,  the  best  means  of  determining  the  hyper- 
trophy.   In  extreme  dilatation  the  walls,  though  actually  thickened,  may 
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look  thin.  When  rigor  mortis  is  present,  the  cavity  may  be  small  and  the 
walls  may  appear  greatly  thickened.  The  measurements  should  not  be 
made  until  the  heart  has  been  soaked  in  water  and  thoroughly  relaxed.  In 
the  left  ventricle  a  thickness  of  ten  lines,  or  from  20  to  25  mm.,  indicates 
hypertrophy.  The  right  ventricle  is  thinner  than  the  left,  and  has  an 
average  diameter  of  from  4  to  7  mm.  In  hypertrophy  it  may  measure  from 
13  to  20  mm.  The  left  auricle  has  a  normal  thickness  of  about  3  mm., 
which  may  be  doubled  in  hypertrophy.  The  wall  of  the  right  auricle  is 
thinner  than  that  of  the  left,  rarely  exceeding  2  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
appendices  of  the  auricles  often  present  marked  increase  in  thickness  and 
the  musculi  pectinati  are  greatly  developed. 

The  shape_of  the  heart. is,  altered  in  hypertrophv:  with  great jenlarge- 
ment  of  tEe"  ventricles,  the  apex  is  broadened,  and  the  conical  shape  isjpst. 
In  the  enormous  enlargement  of  aortic  insufficiency  this  rotundity  of  the 
apex  is  very  marked.  When  the  right  ventricle  is  chiefly  affected  it  occu- 
pies the  largest  share  of  the  apex.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  contrast  is  very 
striking  between  the  large,  broad  right  ventricle,  reaching  to  the  apex,  and 
the  small  left  chamber. 

The  hypertrophied  muscle  has  a  deep  red  color,  is  firm,  and  is  cut  with 
increasing  resistance.  "The  right  ventricle,  as  Eokitansky  noted,  may  haVe 
a  peculiar  hard,  leathery  consistence.  In  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  the  papillary  muscles  and  the  coluranae  carneae  may  be  enlarged, 
but  the  former  are  often  much  flattened  in  dilated  hypertrophy.  The 
muscular  trabeculce  are  more  developed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  right  ventricle 
than  in  the  left. 

The  increase  in  size  of  the  heart  is  probably  due  to  a  definite  numerical 
increase,  resulting  from  development  of  new  fibres. 

SyxnptoxnB. — ^Hypertrophy  is  a  conservative  process,  secondary  to 
some  valvular  or  arterial  lesion,  and  is  not  necessarilv  accompanied  bv 
ptoms.  So  admirable  is  the  adjusting  power  of  the  heart  that,  for 
an  advancing  stenosis  of  aortic  or  mitral  orifice  may  for  years  be 
perfectly  equalized  by  a  progressive  hypertrophy,  and  the  subject  of  the 
affection  be  happily  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  heart  trouble.  Hyper- 
trophy is  in  almost  all  cases  an  unmixed  good;  tl^^  aymptoinfl  which  arise 
areusually  to  be  attributed  to  its.  failure,  or,  as  we  say,  to  disturbance  of 
compensation. 

Among  the  most  common  symptoms  are  unpleasant  feelings  about  the 
heart — a  sense  of  fulness  4ftd  discomfort,  rarely  amounting  to  pain.  This 
may  be  veiy  noticeable  when  the  patient  is  recumbent  on  the  left  side. 
Actual  pain  is  rare,  except  in  the  irritable  heart  from  tobacco  or  in  neur- 
asthenics. Palpitation  may  not  occur,  nor  do  patients  always  have  sensa- 
tions from  the  violent  shocks  of  a  greatly  hypertrophied  organ.  There 
are  instances  in  which  very  uneasy  feelings  arise  from  a  moderately  exag- 
gerated^pulsation.  The  general  condition  has  much  to  do  with  this.  In 
health  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  heart's  pulsations,  but  one  of  the  first 
indications  of  exhaustion  from  excesses  or  overstudy  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  heart's  action,  not  necessarily  with  palpitation.  Headaches,  flush- 
ings of  the  face,  noises  in  the  ears,  and  flashes  of  light  may  be  present. 
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Certain  untoward  effects  of  long-continued  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  must  be  mentioned,  chief  among  which  is  the  production  of 
arterio-sclerosis.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  when  the  hypertrophy  results 
ffom  Increased  peripheral  resistance.  The  heightened  blood-pressure  (ex- 
pressed by  the  word  strain)  in  the  arteries  gradually  induces  an  endarteritis 
and  a  stiff,  inelastic  state  of  those  vessels  most  exposed  to  it— viz.,  the 
aorta  and  its  primary  .divisions.  In  overcoming  the  peripheral  obstruction 
the  hypertrophy  "ruins  the  arteries  as  a  sequential  result'*  (Fothergill). 
Prolonged  muscular  exertion  also  acts  injuriously  in  this  way. 

Another  danger^i_sjrupture  of  the  blood-vessels,  particularly  those  of  the 
brain.  In  general  arterial  degeneration  associated  with  contracted  kidneys 
and  hypertrophied  left  heart  apoplexy  is  common.  Indeed,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  there  is  sclerosis  of  the  smaller  vessels, 
often  with  the  development  of  miliary  aneurisms,  and  the  rupture  may  be 
caused  by  the  forcible  action  of  the  heart. 

Pbysioal  Signs. — Inspection  may  show  bulging  of  the  prsecDidia,  pro- 
ducing in  children  marked  asymmetry  of  the  chest.  It  may  occur  with- 
out pericardial  adhesions,  which  Schroetter  thinks  are  invariably  associated 
with  this  condition.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  widened,  and  the  area  of 
visible  impulse  is  much  increased.  On  palpation  the  impulse  is  forcible 
and  heaving,  and  with  each  systole  the  hand  or  the  ear  applied  over  the 
heart  may  be  visibly  raised.  A  slow,  heaving  impulse  is  one  of  the  best 
signs  of  simple  hypertrophy.  With  large  dilated  hypertrophy  the  forcible 
impulse  is  often  more  sudden  and  abrupt.  A  second,  weaker  impulse  can 
sometimes  be  felt,  due  perhaps  to  a  rebound  from  the  aortic  valves  (Gowers). 
The  beat  may  be  felt  in  the  sixth,  seventh, , or  eighth  interspace  from  1 
to  3  inches  outside  the  nipple.  This  downward  dislocation  of  the  apex 
is  an  important  sign  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  moderate 
grades,  such  as  are  seen  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  the  impulse  may  be  in 
the  sixth  interspace  in  the  nipple  line,  or  a  little  outside  of  it. 

Percussion  reveals  increased  dulness,  which  in  the  parasternal  line  may 
begin  at  the  third  rib  or  in  the  second  interspace,  and  transversely  may 
extend  from  half  an  inch  to  2  inches  beyond  the  nipple  line  and  an 
equal  distance  beyond  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum.  The  dull  area  is 
more  ovoid  than  in  health.  When  carefully  delimited  the  colossal  hyper- 
trophy of  aortic  valve  disease  may  give  an  area  of  dulness  from  7  to  8 
inches  in  transverse  extent.  In  moderate  grades  a  transverse  dulness  of  4 
inches  is  not  uncommon. 

On  auficnltation  the  sounds,  when  the  valves  are  healthy,  may  present 
no  special  changes,  but  the  first  sound  is  often  prolonged  and  dull.  When 
there  is  dilatation  as  well,  it  may  be  very  clear  and  sharp.  Reduplication 
is  common  in  the  hypertrophy  of  renal  disease.  A  peculiar  clink — ^the 
iiniement  metalliqve  of  Bouillaud — may  be  heard  just  to  the  right  of  the 
apex  beat.  The  second  sound  is  clear  and  loud,  sometimes  ringing  in  char- 
acter or  reduplicated.  With  valvular  lesions,  the  sounds,  of  coufse^are 
much  altered,  and  are  replaced  or  accompanied  by  murmurs. 

In  simple  hypertrophy  not  dependent  on  valvular  lesions,  the^jmlifi 
is  usually  regular,  full,  strong,  and  of  high  tension.    It  may  be  increased 
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in  rapidity,  but  is  often  normal.  In  eccentric  hypertrophy  the  pulse  is  full, 
but  softer^  and  usually  more  rapid.  One  of  the  earliest  signs  of  failure  and 
dilatation  is  irregularity,  and  ixtftrguttence  of  the  pulse. 
*  ^ llypeiFTrojIiy.Qrtlie  right  vmtxicU  in  the.  adult  very  rarely  follows  valvu- 
lar disease  on  the  right  side,  but  results  from  increased  resistance  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  and  emphysema,  or  in 
stenosis  of  the  mitr^  orifice. '^  With  perfect  compensation,  which  fully 
maintains  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation,  there  are  no  symptoms.  Extra 
exertion,  as  the  ascent  of  stairs  or  running,  may  cause  shortness  of  breath, 
but  in  many  ways  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  the  most  enduring 
and  salutary  form  in.  the  whole  ..cycle  of  cardiac  affections.  For  long 
periods  of  years  the  effects  of  mitral  stenosis  may  be  counterbalanced,  and 
only  sudden  death  by  accident  or  an  acute  disease  reveal  the  existence  of 
an  unsuspected  lesion.  In  Jhe  hypertrophy  secondary  to  emphysema  or 
cirrhosia-otihfi  lungs,  thefe^maybe  sensations  of  distress  in  the  cardiac 
region,  with  cough  and  shortness  of  breath;  but  as  long  as  the  dilatation 
is  modierate  the  symptoms  are  not  marked.  With  great  dilatation  and 
tricuspid. leatoge  come  venous  engorgement,  oedema,  and  pulmonary  trou- 
bles. The  increasecT  pressure  in  the  lesser  circulation  induces  sclerosis  of 
the"  pulmonary  arteries  and  the  constant  engorgement  of  the  capillaries 
leads  ultimately  to  a  deposition  of  pigment  and  increase  in  the  fibrous 
elements  in  the  lung — ^the  brown  induration.  Extreme  pulmonary  con- 
g^stion^ftnd  apoplexy  are  more  often  associated  with  dilatation."  Hginop- 
tysis  may  result  from  rupture  of  vessels  during  sudden  exertion.  ^ 

Physical  Signs. — Bulging  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  and  left 
cartilages  occurs.  The  apex  beftt  ia  forced  to  the  left,  but  is  not  so  often 
displaced  .(Joj^jii^rd.  The  most  marked  impulse  may  be  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  seventh  rib  or  beneath  the  cartilages 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs.  The  pulsation  is  rather  diffuse,  not  punc- 
tate, particularly  if  there  is  much  dilatation.  In  thin-walled  chests  there 
may  be  pulsation  in  the  third  and  fourth  right  interspaces.  The  cardiac 
dulness  is  increased  transversely  and  toward  the  right;  it  may  extend  an 
inch  or  more  beyond  the  border  of  the  sternum.  On  auscultation  the  first 
sound  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  is  louder  and  fuller  than  normal, 
but  the  differences  are  not  very  marked  unless  there  is  much  dilatation, 
when  the  sound  is  clearer  and  sharper.  Accentuation  and  reduplication 
of  the  second  sound  are  heard  in  the  pulmonary  artery  on  account  of  the 
increased  tension.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  usually  small.  Pulsation 
occurs  in  the  jugulars  when  there  is  tricuspid  incompetence. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  auricles  always  occurs  with  dilatation.  It  is  more 
common  in  the  left  chamber,  which  hypertrophies  in  mitral  stenosis  and 
incompetency,  and  naturally  assists  in  restoring  the  balance  of  the  circu- 
lation. There  are  jjp  distinctive  physical  signs,  and  we  usually  can  infer 
its  presence  only  by  the  existence  of  mitral  stenosis  and  a  presystolic  mur- 
mur. Increased  dulness  may  be  determined  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  and 
there  may  be  a  presystolic  wave  in  the  second  left  interspace. 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  are  met  with  (associ- 
ated with  a  similar  condition  in  the  right  ventricle  and  incompetency  of 
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the  tricuspid)  in  emphysema^  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  chronic  bronchitis,  tnd 
mitral  diseage.  In  comparison  with  the  left  auricle  the  g^reater  derelop- 
ment  and  hypertrophy  of  the  appendix  and  its  musculi  pectinati  are  rerr 
striking-  The  latter  may  be  distributed  over  the  anterior  wall  of  the  mm 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  health.  There  are  increased  dulnesa  in  the 
third  and  fourth  interspaces,  pulsation  sometimes  presystolic  in  Tfa3fth]n, 
signs  of  venous  engorgement,  jugular  pulsation,  and  other  evidences  of 
dilatation  of  the  right  heart. 

Diagnosis. — Among  conditions  to  be  distinguished  are: 

(1)  Xpurj>tif^jqlpiti>finn^  from  whatcvcr  cause,  even  when  very  forcible, 
has  not  the  heaving  impulse  of  genuine  hypertrophy.  Enlargement  of  the 
organ  may,  however,  follow  prolonged  overaction,  as  in  the  smoker?  ^h^rt, 
the  irritable  heart  of  neurasthenics,  and  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  bul  it  is 
usually  slight. 

(2)  The  increased  area  of  dulness  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
some  of  which  may  closely  simulate  hypertrophy,  such  as  pericardial  eflfu- 
sion,  aneurism,  mediastinal  growths,  or  displacement  of  the  heart  from 
pressure,  or  the  existence  of  malformation  of  the  chest.     TTith  the  exer- 
cise of  ordinary  care,  however,  the  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made.     There 
are  two  opposite  conditions  which  frequently  give  trouble.     With  the  1<»^ 
lung  contracted  from  pleurisy,  phthisis,  or  cirrhosis,  a  large  £urface„  of  the 
heart  is  exposed;  the  pulsation  may  be  extensive  and  forcible,  and  may  at 
first  sight  suggest  hypertrophy.     In  this  condition  there  is   dislocation 
upward  and  to  the  left.    The  existence  of  pulmonary  or  pleuritic  disease 
and  the  fixation  of  the  lung  on  deep  inspiration  will  suffice  to  prevent 
mistakes.     A  less  extensive  exposure  of  the  heart  may  occur  without  any 
disease   in   very   narrow-chested   persons   with    ill-developed   lungs;    here, 
though  the  area  of  dulness  may  be  much  increased,  the  normal  position 
of  the  apex,  the  absence  of  forcible,  heaving  impulse,  and  of  any  obvious 
cause  of  hypertrophy  will  afford  satisfactory  criteria  for  a  diagnosis.     The 
reverse  condition  exists  in  some  cases  in  which  emphysema  masks  moderate 
cardiac  hypertrophy.    The  area  of  dulness  may  be  normal,  or  even  dimin- 
ished, and  the  pulse  and  character  of  the  sounds  will  help  in  the  diagnosis; 
but  a  decision  is  sometimes  difficult. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  any  case  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  may  be 
divijlcHJUnto  tjyree  stages: 

(a)  The  period  of  development,  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
primary  lesion.  For  example,  in  rupture  of  an  aortic  valve,  during  a  sud- 
den exertion,  it  may  retiuire  months  ])efore  the  hypertrophy  becomes  fully 
developed;  or,  indeed,  it  may  never  do  so,  and  death  may  follow  from  an 
uncompensated  dilatation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  sclerotic  affections  of  the 
valves,  with  stenosis  or  incompetency,  the  hypertrophy  develops  step  by 
step  with  the  lesion,  and  may  continue  to  counterbalance  the  progressive 
and  increasing:  impairment  of  the  valve. 

(h)  The  period  of  full  compensation — the  latent  stage — during  which 
the  heart's  vigor  meets  the  recjuirements  of  the  circulation.  This  period 
may  last  an  indefinite  time,  and  a  patient  may  never  be  made  aware  by 
any  symptoms  that  he  has  a  valvular  lesion. 
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(c)  The  period  of  broken  compensation,  which  may  come  on  suddenly 
during  very  severe  exertion.  Death  may  result  from  acute  dilatation;  but 
more  commonly  it  takes  place  slowly  and  results  from  degeneration  and 
weakening  of  the  heart-muscle. 

The  breatdng  or  rupture  of  cardiac  compensation  may  be  induced  by 
many  causes,  among  which  the  most  important  are:  (1)  Failure  of.  the 
general  nutrition.  In  many  instances  of  heart-disease,  exposure,  poor  food, 
anf  alcohol  combine  to  bring  about  disturbance  of  a  well-balanced  heart 
lesionr^A'cute  jllnesses,  particiilarly  the  fevers,  may  induce  general  debility 
and  with  it  weakening  of  the  heart-muscle.  (2)  Disturbance  of  the  local 
nutrition  of  the  heart,  owing  to  gradual  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
is  a  common  cause.  (3)  Very  gevere  muscular  exertion,  which  may  disturb 
a  compensation,  perfect  for  years,  and  induce  death  in  a  few  days  (Traube). 
(4)  Mental  emotions.  Severe  grief  or  fright  may  bring  on  failure  of  com- 
pensatioif." 

The  prognosis  is  largely,  as  already  stated,  a  matter  of  maintained  com- 
pensation. Once  established,  the  hypertrophy  rarely,  if  ever,  disappears, 
inasmuch  as  the  cause  usually  persists.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  the  hyper- 
trophy associated  with  neurotic  palpitation  from  tobacco,  or  other  causes, 
or  the  hypertrophy  following  muscular  overexertion,  may  disappear. 

Dilatation  of  the  Heart. 

Two  varieties  are  recognized,  dilatation  with  thickening  and  dilatation 
with  TEmmng.  The  former  is  the  more  common,  and  corresponds  to  the 
dilated  or  eccentric  hypertrophy. 

"  Etiology. — Two  important  causes  combine  to  produce  dilatation — 
increased  pressure  within  the  cavities  and  impaired  resistance,  due  to  weak- 
ening of  the  muscular  wall — ^which  may  act  singly,  but  are  often  combined. 
A  weakened  wall  may  yield  to  a  normal  distending  force,  or  a  normal  wall 
may  yield  under  a  heightened  blood-pressure. 

(1)  Heightened  endocardiac  pressure  results  either  from  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  moved  or  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and  is  the 
ifiofe  frequent  cause.  It  does  not  necessarily  bring  about  dilatation;  simple 
hypertrophy  may  follow,  as  in  the  early  period  of  aortic  stenosis,  and  in  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in  Bright's  disease. 

A  majority  of  the  important  causes  of  increased  endocardiac  pressure 
have  already  been  discussed  under  hypertrophy.  One  or  two  may  be  con- 
sidered more  in  detail. 

The  size  of  the  cardiac  chambers  varies  in  health.  With  slow  action 
of  the  heart  the  dilatation  is  complete  and  fuller  than  it  is  with  rapid 
action.  Physiologically,  the  limits  of  dilatation  are  reached  when  the 
chamber  does  not  empty  itself  during  the  systole.  This  may  occur  as  an 
acute,  transient  condition  in  severe  exertion — during,  for  example,  the 
ascent  oF^  mountain.  There  may  be  great  dilatation  of  the  right  heart, 
as  shown  by  the  increased  epigastric  pulsation,  and  even  increase  in  the 
cardiac  dulness.  The  safety-valve  action  of  the  tricuspid  valves  may  here 
come  into  play,  relieving  the  lungs  by  permitting  regurgitation  into  the 
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auricle.  With  rest  the  condition  is  removed,  but  if  it  has  been  extreme, 
the  heart  may  sufifer  a  strain  from  which  it  may  recover  slowly,  or,  indeed, 
the  individual  may  never  be  able  again  to  undertake  severe  exertion.  In 
the  process  of  training,  the  getting  wind,  as  it  is  called,  is  largely  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  capability  of  the  heart,  particularly  of  the  right  chambers. 
A  degree  of  exertion  can  be  safely  maintained  in  full  training  which  would 
be  quite  impossible  under  other  circumstances,  because,  by  a  gradual  process 
of  what  we  may  call  physical  education,  the  heart  has  strengthened  its 
reserve  force — widened  enormously  its  limits  of  physiological  work.  En- 
durance in  prolonged  contests  is  measured  by  the  capabilities  of  the  heart, 
and  its  essence  consists  in  being  able  to  meet  the  continuous  tendency  to 
overstep  the  limits  of  dilatation. 

We  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the 
heart  which  occur  in  this  process,  but  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creased muscular  and  nervous  energy.  The  large  heart  of  athletes  may  be 
due  to  the  prolonged  use  of  their  muscles,  but  no  man  becomes  a  great 
runner  or  oarsman  who  has  not  naturally  a  capable  if  not  a  large  heart. 
Master  McGrath,  the  celebrated  greyhound,  and  Eclipse,  the  race-horse, 
both  famous  for  endurance  rather  than  speed,  had  very  large  hearts. 

Excessive  dilatation  during  severe  muscular  efEort  results  in  heart- 
strain.  A  man,  perhaps  in  poor  condition,  calls  upon  his  heart  for  extra 
work  during  the  ascent  of  a  high  mountain,  and  is  at  once  seized  with 
pain  about  the  heart  and  a  sense  of  distress  in  the  epigastrium.  He 
breathes  rapidly  for  some  time,  is  "  puffed,'^  as  we  say,  but  the  symptoms 
pass  off  after  a  night's  quiet.  An  attempt  to  repeat  the  exercise  is  followed 
by  another  attack,  or,  indeed,  an  attack  of  cardiac  dyspnoea  may  come  on 
while  he  is  at  rest.  For  months  such  a  man  may  be  unfitted  for  severe  exer- 
tion, or  he  may  be  permanently  incapacitated.  In  some  way  he  has  over- 
strained his  heart  and  become  "  broken-winded.'^  Exactly  what  has  taken 
place  in  these  hearts  we  cannot  say,  but  their  reserve  force  is  lost,  and  with 
it  the  power  of  meeting  the  demands  exacted  in  maintaining  the  circula- 
tion during  severe  exertion.  The  "  heart-shock  '^  of  Latham  includes  cases 
of  this  nature — sudden  cardiac  breakdown  during  exertion,  not  due  to  rup- 
ture of  a  valve.  It  seems  probable  that  sudden  death  in  men  during  long- 
continued  efforts,  as  in  a  race,  is  sometimes  due  to  overdistention  and  paraly- 
sis of  the  heart. 

Examples  of  dilatation  occur  in  all  forms  of  valve  lesions.  In  aortic 
incompetency  blood  enters  the  left  ventricle  during  diastole  from  the  un- 
guarded aorta  and  from  the  left  auricle,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  at  the 
termination  of  diastole  subjects  the  walls  to  an  extreme  degree  of  pressure, 
under  which  they  inevitably  yield.  In  time  they  augment  in  thickness, 
and  present  the  typical  eccentric  hypertrophy  of  this  condition. 

In  mitral  insufficiency  blood  which  should  have  been  driven  into  the 
aorta  is  forced  into  and  dilates  the  auricle  from  which  it  came,  and  then 
in  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle  a  large  amount  is  returned  from  the  auri- 
cle, and  with  increased  force.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  left  auricle  is  the 
seat  of  greatly  increased  tension  during  diastole,  and  dilates  as  well  as 
hypertrophies;  the  distention,  too,  may  be  enormous.     Dilatation  of  the 
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right  ventricle  is  produced  by  a  number  of  conditions,  which  were  con- 
sidered under  hypertrophy.  All  circumstances,  such  as  mitral  stenosis, 
emphysema,  etc.,  which  permanently  increase  the  tension  of  the  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  cause  its  dilatation. 

(2)  TTTipnirpH  Tvnjgjjnn  nf  f.h<>  hft<irf,-ww1lR  may  lead  to  a  diminution  of 
the  resisting  power  so  that  dilatation  readily  occurs. 

The  loss  of  tone  due  to  parenchymatous  degeneration  or  myocarditis 
in  fevers  may  lead  to  a  fatal  condition  of  acute  dilatation.  It  is  a  recog- 
nized cause  of  death  in  scarlatinal  dropsy  (Goodhart),  and  may  occur  in 
rheumatic  fever,  typhus,  typhoid,  erysipelas,  etc.  The  changes  in  the 
heart-muscle  which  accompany  acute  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  may  lead 
to  dilatation,  especially  in  the  latter  disease.  In  anaemia,  leukaemia,  and 
chlorosis  the  dilatation  may  be  considerable.  In  sclerosis  of  the  walls,  the 
yielding  is  always  where  this  process  is  most  advanced,  as  at  the  left  apex. 
Under  any  of  these  circumstances  the  walls  may  yield  with  normal  blood- 
pressure. 

Pericardial  adhesions  are  a  cause  of  dilatation,  and  we  generally  find 
in  cases  with  extensive  and  firm  union  considerable  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation. There  is  usually  here  some  impairment  as  well  of  the  superficial 
layers  of  muscle. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  condition  usually  exists  with  hypertrophy 
in  two  or  more  chambers.  It  is  more  common  on  the  right  than  on  the 
left  side.  The  most  extreme  dilatation  is  in  cases  of  aortic  incompetency, 
in  which  all  the  cavities  may  be  enormously  distended.  In  mitral  stenosis 
the  left  auricle  is  often  trebled  in  capacity,  and  the  right  chambers  also  are 
very  capacious.  The  auricles  may  contain  from  18  to  20  ounces  of  blood. 
In  chronic  lesions  of  the  lungs  the  right  chambers  are  chiefly  involved. 
In  great  distention  of  one  ventricle  the  septum  may  bulge  toward  the  other 
side.  The  auriculo-ventricular  rings  are  often  dilated,  and  there  may  be 
an  increase  in  the  circumference  of  1^  or  even  2  inches.  Thus,  the  tricus- 
pid orifice,  the  circumference  of  which  is  about  4J  inches,  may  freely  admit 
a  graduated  heart-cone  of  above  6  inches;  and  the  mitral  orifice,  which 
normally  is  about  3J  inches,  may  admit  the  cone  to  5^  inches  or  even 
more.  Great  dilatation  is  always  accompanied  by  relative  incompetency 
of  the  valves,  so  that  free  regurgitation  into  the  auricles  is  permitted. 
The  orifices  of  the  venae  cavae  and  of  the  pulmonary  veins  may  be  greatly 
dilated. 

The  en^cardium  ia  often  opaque,  particularly  that  of  the  auricles. 
The  muscle  substance  varies  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  de- 
generations. The  microscope  may  show  marked  fatty  or  parenchymatous 
change,  but  in  some  instances""no  "special  alteration  may  be  noticeable. 
There  is  much  truth  in  Niemeyer's  assertion  "that  it  is  not  possible  by 
means  of  the  microscope  to  recognize  all  the  alterations  of  the  muscular 
fibrillae  which  diminish  the  functional  power  of  the  heart."  Of  the  changes 
in  the  ganglia  of  the  heart  we  know  very  little.  As  centres  of  control 
they  probably  have  more  to  do  with  cardiac  atony  and  breakdown  than  we 
generally  admit.  Degeneration  of  them  has  been  noted  by  I^itjakin,  Ott, 
and  others. 
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6.  Otber  Degeneratioiis  of  tbe  Myocardium,  (a)  Brown  Atrophy.-^ 
This  is  a  common  change  in  the  heart-muscle,  particularly  in  chronic  teI- 
vular  lesions  and  in  the  senile  heart.  When  advanced,  the  color  of  the 
muscles  is  a  dark  red-brown,  and  the  consistence  is  usually  increased.  The 
fibres  present  an  accumulation  of  yellow-brown  pigment  chiefly  about  the 
nuclei.  The  cement  substance  is  often  unusually  distinct,  but  seems  more 
fragile  than  in  healthy  muscle. 

(6)  Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  occasionally  seen.  It  occurs 
in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  and  in  the  blood-vessels,  not  in  the 
fibres. 

(c)  The  hyaline  transformation  of  Zenker  is  sometimes  met  with  in  pro- 
longed fevers.  The  affected  fibres  are  swollen,  homogeneous,  translucent, 
and  the  striae  are  very  faint  or  entirely  absent. 

{d)  Calcareous  degeneration  may  occur  in  the  myocardium,  and  the 
muscle  fibres  may  be  infiltrated  and  yet  retain  their  appearance  as  figured 
and  described  by  Coats  in  his  Text-book  of  Pathology. 

SjnnptoxiiB  of  Myocaxdial  Disease. — These  are  notorifiualjLUQ- 
certain.  A  man  with  advanced  fibroid  myocarditis  may  drop  dead  sud- 
denly, while  doing  heavy  work,  without  having  complained  of  cardiac  dis- 
tress. On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  may  present  enfeebled,  irregular  action 
and  signs  of  dilatation;  he  may  have  shortness  of  breath,  oedema,  and  the 
general  symptoms  believed  to  be  characteristic  of  cases  of  fibroid  and  fatty 
heart,  and  the  post  mortem  show  little  or  no  change  in  the  myocardium. 

Cardio-sclerosis  or  fibroid  heart  is  in  some  cases  characterized  by  a 
feeble,  irregular,  slow  pulse,  with  dyspnoea  on  exertion  and  occasional  at- 
tacks of  angina.  Irregularity  is  present  in  many,  but  not  in  all  cases. 
The  pulse  may  be  very  slow,  even  30  or  40  per  minute.  Ultimately  the 
cases  come  under  observation  with  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  insufiiciency. 
The  arrhythmia,  which  may  have  been  present,  becomes  aggravated  and, 
according  to  Riegel,  may  not  only  precede,  but  also  persist  after  the  car- 
diac insufficiency  has  passed  away. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  presents  the  same  difficulties.  Extreme 
fatty  changes,  as  in  pernicious  anaemia,  may  be  consistent  with  a  full,  regular 
pulse  and  a  regularly  acting  heart.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  fat  does  not 
appear  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  function  of  the  organ.  The  truth 
is,  it  may  exist  in  an  extreme  grade  without  producing  symptoms,  so  long  as 
great  dilatation  of  the  chambers  does  not  occur.  The  cardiac  irregularity, 
the  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  and  small  pulse  are  in  reality  not  symptoms  of 
the  fatty  degeneration,  but  of  dilatation  which  has  supervened.  The  fatty 
arcus  senilis  is  of  no  moment  in  the  diagnosis  of  fatty  heart.  The  heart- 
sounds  may  be  weak  and  the  action  irregular.  When  dilatation  occurs, 
there  is  often  the  gallop  rhythm,  shortening  of  the  long  pause,  and  a  sjrs- 
tolic  murmur  at  the  apex.  Shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  is  an  early 
feature  in  many  cases,  and  anginal  attacks  may  occur.  There  is  some- 
times a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  in  both  fibroid  and  fatty  heart  there  are 
attacks  in  which  the  patient  feels  cold  and  depressed  and  the  pulse  sinks 
to  40  or  30,  or  even,  as  in  one  case  which  I  saw,  to  20.  The  patient  may 
wake  from  sleep  in  the  early  morning  with  an  attack  of  severe  cardiac 
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in  the  first  sound  over  the  right  and  left  hearts.  The  sounds  are  frequently 
obscured  by  murmurs,  which  are  produced  by  incompetency  of  the  valves 
due  to  the  great  dilatation,  or  are  associated  with  the  chronic  valve  dis- 
ease on  which  the  condition  depends.  The  aortic  second  sound  is  replaced 
by  a  murmur  in  aortic  regurgitation.  The  pulmonary  sound  is  accentuated 
in  mitral  regurgitation  and  pulmonary  congestion,  but  with  extreme  dilata- 
tion it  may  be  much  weakened.  The  heart's  action  is  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent, and  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  and  quick. 

On  auscultation  both  the  sounds  may  be  free  from  murmur.  There 
is  the  condition  known  as  embryocardia  or  foetal  heart-rhythm,  in  which 
the  first  and  second  sounds  are  very  alike,  and  the  long  pause  is  shortened. 
In  other  instances  there  is  the  typical  and  characteristic  gallop  rhythm, 
rarely  found  apart  from  conditions  of  dilatation.  With  the  various  valvu- 
lar lesions  the  corresponding  murmurs  may  be  heard.  Murmurs,  however, 
which  have  been  present  may  disappear,  as  in  the  case  of  mitral  stenosis. 
In  other  instances  a  loud  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard  at  the  apex,  and 
when  the  case  first  comes  under  observation  it  may  be  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  is  due  to  organic  mitral  lesion.  The  murmur  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  apex  region,  or  propagated  well  to  the  back.  It  is  extremely 
common  in  the  dilatation  which  follows  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle in  arterio-sclerosis.  Under  treatment,  with  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  dilatation,  a  murmur  of  this  kind,  even  though  most  intense,  may 
completely  disappear,  showing  that  it  has  been  due  to  a  relative  insufficiency, 
not  to  a  valvular  lesion.  All  varieties  of  arrhythmia  may  occur  in  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart.  The  pulse,  as  a  rule,  is  small,  weak,  quick,  and  often 
irregular. 

Dilation  and  Hypertrophy  due  to  Overexertion  and  Alcobol.— There 
is  a  group  of  cases  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  dependent  upon  pro- 
longed overexertion,  which  rarely  comes  under  observation  until  compen- 
sation has  failed,  and  which  then  may  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
the  similar  conditions  produced  by  valvular  disease.  The  patients  are 
able-bodied  men  at  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  complain  first  of  pal- 
pitatioii  or  irregularity  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  shortness  of  breath; 
subsequently  the  usual  symptoms  of  cardiac  insufficiency  develop.  On  in- 
quiring into  the  history  of  these  patients  none  of  the  usual  etiological 
factors  causing  valve-disease  are  present,  but  they  have  always  been  en- 
gaged in  laborious  occupations  and  have  usually  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
stimulants  freely.  This  is  the  affection  which  has  been  specially  studied 
by  McLean,  Clifford  Allbutt,  Seitz,  and  others,  and  in  its  earlier  condition 
by  Da  Costa,  in  what  he  termed  the  irritable  heart.  It  is  met  with  very 
frequently  in  soldiers.  These  cases  may  return  to  hospital  three  or  four 
times  with  cardiac  insufficiency,  sometimes  with  slight  anasarca,  haemop- 
tysis, and  signs  of  pulmonary  engorgement.  The  condition  is  by  no  means 
infrequent.  Bollinger  has  called  attention  to  the  common  occurrence  of 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  in  beer-drinkers,  particularly  in  the  workers 
in  the  German  breweries,  who  drink  20  or  more  litres  in  the  day.  Striim- 
pell,  at  his  Erlangen  clinic,  told  me  that  this  condition  was  very  common 
in  the  draymen  and  workers  in  the  breweries  of  that  town,  very  few  of 
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whom  pass  the  forty-fifth  year  without  indications  of  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart.  On  post-mortem  examination  the  valves  may  be 
quite  healthy,  the  aorta  smooth,  and  extensive  arterio-sclerosis  or  renal  dis- 
ease absent.  The  heart  weighs  from  18  to  25  ounces;  the  chambers  are 
dilated.  The  condition  has  been  met  with  also  in  animals,  and  Houghton 
states  that  the  heart  of  the  celebrated  greyhound  Master  McGrath  weighed 
9.57  ounces,  just  threefold  in  excess  of  the  normal  proportion  of  heart- 
weight  to  body-weight. 

Idiopathic  Dilatation. — And,  lastly,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  dila- 
tation of  the  heart  occurs  without  discoverable  cause.  In  some  instances 
there  has  been  a  history  of  sudden  exercise  or  of  mental  emotion,  but  in 
other  cases  the  condition  seems  to  have  come  on  spontaneously.  In  some 
it  is  acute  and  the  patient  has  dyspnoea,  slight  cyanosis,  cough,  and  great 
cardiac  distress.  Death  may  occur  in  a  few  days,  or  dropsy  may  supervene 
and  the  case  may  become  chronic.  Delafield  has  reported  an  interesting 
series  of  cases  of  this  group. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  has  al- 
ready been  considered  under  the  section  on  valvular  lesions.  I  would 
only  here  emphasize  the  fact  that  with  signs  of  dilatation,  as  indicated  by 
gallop  rhythm,  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  slight  lividity,  venesection  is  in  many 
<»8eriBe  only  means  by  which  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  saved,  and 
from  25  to  30  ounces  of  blood  should  be  abstracted  without  delay.  Subse- 
quently stimulants,  such  as  ammonia  and  digitalis,  may  be  administered, 
but  they  are  accessories  only  to  The  l)leeding  in  the  critical  condition  of 
acute  dilatation,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  cardiac  lesions. 


IV.    AFFECTIONS   OF  THE   MYOCARDIUM. 

1.  Lesions  due  to  Disease  of  the  Coronary  Arteries. — A  knowledge  of  the 
changes  produced  in  the  myocardium  by  disease  of  the  coronary  vessels 
gives  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  many  problems  in  cardiac  pathology. 
The  terminal  branches  of  the  coron^i-y  vegac^^s  are  pT^H-itrfpriPfi;  that  is,  the 
communication  between  neighboring  branches  is  through  capillaries  only. 
F.  H.  Pratt  ♦  has  lately  shown  that  the  vessels  of  Thebesius,  which  open 
from  the  ventricles  and  auricles  into  a  system  of  fine  branches  and  thus 
communicate  with  the  cardiac  capillaries  and  coronary  veins,  may  be  ca- 
pable of  feeding  the  myocardium  sufficiently  to  keep  it  alive  even  when  the 
coronary  arteries  are  occluded.  The  blocking  of  one  of  these  vessels  by  a 
thrombus  or  an  embolus  leads  usually  to  a  condition  which  is  known  as — 

(a)  Ancemic  necrosis,  or  white  infjirct.  When  this  does  not  occur  the 
reason  may  be  sought  in  (1)  the  existence  of  a^nprm^I  anastomoses,  which 
by  their  presence  take  the  coronary  system  out  of  the  group  of  end-arteries; 
or  (2)  the  vicarious  fLo^  through  the  y<>gj^f^ig  ^f  TVifij^agipQ  ar\A  \ht^  coroaaiy 
veins.  The  condition  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  left  ventricle  and  in  the 
septum,  in  the  territory  of  distribution  of  the  anterior  coronary  artery.    The 

*  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  voL  i,  1888. 
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affected  area  has  a  yellowish-white  color,  sometimes  a  turbid,  parboiled 
aspect,  at  other  times  a  grayish-red  tint.  It  may  be  somewhat  wedge-shaped, 
more  oftenit  is  irregular  in  contour  and  projects  above  the  surJace.  Micro- 
scdpicallpfEe^Kahges  are  very  cEaractenstic.  The  nuclei  either  disappear 
from  the  i]mi§file  £brea~i)r  they  undergo  fragmentation.  Leucocytes  wander 
inlrdm  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  these  may  suffer  disintegration.  At  a 
later  stage  a  new  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  is  found  in  the  periphery  of  the  in- 
farct which  ultimately  may  entirely  replace  the  dead  fibres.  The  fibres  pre- 
sent a  homogeneous,  hyaline  appearance.  In  some  instances  there  is  com- 
plete transformation,  and  even  to  the  naked  eye  a  firm  white  patch  of  hyaline 
degeneration  may  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  area.  Sudden  death  not  in- 
frequently follows  the  blocking  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  coronary  ar- 
tery and  the  production  of  this  ansemic  necrosis.  Injaedico-legal  caaesAt 
18  a  point  of  primary  importance  to  remember  that  this  is  one  of  the  common 
causes  of  sudden  death.  This  condition  should  be  carefully  sought  for,  in- 
asmuch as  it  may  be  the  sole  lesion,  except  a  general,  sometimes  slight 
arteno-sclerosis.  Eupture  of  the  heart  may  be  associated  with  anaemic 
necjcfisis. 

(6)  The  second  important  effect  of  coronary-artery  disease  upon  the 
myocardium  is  seen  in  the  production  of  fibrous  myocarditis.  This  may 
result  from  the  gradual  transformation  of  areas  of  anaemic  necrosis.  More 
commonly  it  is  caused  by  the  narrowing  of  a  coronary  branch  in  a  process 
of  obliterative  endarteritis.  Where  the  process  is  gradual  evidences  of  gran- 
ulation tissue  are  often  wanting,  and  any  distinction  between  the  necrotic 
muscle  fibres  and  the  new  scar  tissue  is  difficult  to  establish.  J.  B.  Mac- 
Callum  has  shown  that  the  muscle  fibres  undergo  a  change  the  reverse  of 
that  of  their  normal  development  and  lose  their  fibril  bundles  preliminary 
to  their  complete  replacement  by  connective  tissue.  The  sclerosis  is  most 
frequently  seen  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  and  in  the  septum,  but  it 
may  occur  in  any  portion.  In  the  septum  and  walls  there  are  often  streaks 
and  patches  which  are  only  seen  in  carefully  made  systematic  sections. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  commonly  associated  with  this  degeneration. 
It  is  the  invariable  precursor  of  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

Complete  obliteration  of  one  coronary  artery,  if  produced  suddenly,  is 
usually  fatal.  When  induced  slowly,  either  by  arterio-sclerosis  at  the  ori- 
fice of  the  artery  at  the  root  of  the  aorta  or  by  an  obliterating  endarteritis 
in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the  circulation  may  be  carried  on  through  the 
other  vessel.  Sudden  death  is  not  uncommon,  owing  to  thrombosis  of  a 
vessel  which  has  become  narrowed  by  sclerosis.  In  the  most  extreme  grade 
one  coronary  artery  may  be  entirely  blocked,  with  the  production  of  ex- 
tensive fibroid  disease,  and  a  main  branch  of  the  other  also  may  be  occluded. 
A  large,  powerfully  built  imbecile,  aged  thirty-five,  at  the  Elw3m  Institu- 
tion, Pennsylvania,  who  had  for  years  enjoyed  doing  the  heavy  work  about 
the  place,  died  suddenly,  without  any  preliminary  symptoms.  The  heart, 
which  is  in  my  collection,  weighed  over  20  ounces;  the  anterior  coronary 
artery  was  practically  occluded  by  obliterating  endarteritis,  and  of  the 
posterior  artery  one  main  branch  was  blocked. 

(c)  Septic  Tnfarcts,^ln  pyaemia  the  smaller  branches  of  the  coronary 
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!  I  arteries  may  be  blocked,  witk  emboli  which  give  rise  to  infectious  or  septic 

infarcts  in  the  myocardium  in  the  form  of  abscesses,  varying  in  size  from 
!  a  pea  to  a  pin's  head.     These  may  not  cause  any  disturbance,  but  when 

I  large  they  may  perforate  into  the  ventricle  or  into  the  pericardium,  form- 

I  •  ing  what  has  been  called  acute  ulcer  of  the  heart. 

'  I  2.  Acute  Interstitial  Myocarditis. — In  some  infectious  diseases  and  in 

'  acute  pericarditis  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  may  be  swollen  and 

'  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells  and  leucocytes,  the  blood-vessels  dilated. 

and  the  muscle  fibres  the  seat  of  granular,  fatty,  and  hyaline  degeneration. 

Occasionally,  in  pyemia  the  infiltration  with  pus-cells  has  been  diffuse  and 

confined  chiefly  to  the  interstitial  tissue.     Councilman  has  described  thi^ 

condition  of  the  heart  wall  in  gonorrhoea,  and  succeeded  in  demonstrating 

the  gonococcus  in  the  diseased  areas.     The  commonest  examples  are  found 

i  in  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  acute  endocarditis,  as  shown  by  the  studies 

'  of  Romberg.     The  foci  may  be  the  starting-points  of  patches  of  fibrous 

myocarditis. 

3.  Fragmentation  and  Segmentation. — This  condition  was  described  by 
.  ;  Renaut  and  Landouzy  in  1877,  and  has  been  carefully  studied  by  different 
J  pathologists.*  Two  forms  are  met  with:  1.  Segmentation.  The  muscle 
'                             fibres  have  separated  at  tlie  cement  line.     2.  Fragmentation.  The  fracture 

^    ;  has  been  across  the  fibre  itself,  and  perhaps  at  the  level  of   the  nucleus. 

I    .  Longitudinal  division  is  unusual.    Although  the  condition  doubtless  arisen 

'  in  some  instances  during  the  death  agony,  as  in  cases  of  sudden  death  by 

violence,  in  others  it  would  seem  to  have  clinical  and  patholo^cal  signifi- 

'  cance.    It  is  found  associated  with  other  lesions,  fibrous  myocarditis,  infarc- 

tion, and  fatty  degeneration.  J.  B.  MacCallum  distinguishes  a  simple  from 
a  degenerative  fragmentation.  T^he  first  takes  place  in  the  normal  fibre, 
which,  however,  shows  irregular  extensions  and  contractions.  The  second 
suct^eeils  degeneration  in  the  fibre.  Hearts  the  seat  of  marked  fragmenta- 
tion are  lax,  easily  torn,  the  muscle  fibres  widely  separated,  and  often  pale 
' .  and  cloudy. 

4.  Parenchymatous  Degeneration.— This  is  usually  met  with  in  fevers. 
j                             or  in  connection  with  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  and  in  infections  and  in- 
'                             toxications  generally.     It  is  characterized  by  a  pale,  turbid  state  of  the  car- 
diac muscle,  wliich  is  general,  not  localized.     Turbidity  and  softness  are  the 

I  special  features.     It  is  the  softened  heart  of  Laennec  and  Louis.      Stokes 

spi^aks  of  an  instance  in  which  "  so  great  was  the  softening  of  the  or^tn 
that  when  the  heart  was  grasj>ed  by  the  great  vessels  and  held  with  the  apex 
|M>inting  upward,  it  fell  down  over  the  hand,  covering  it  Uke  a  cap  of  a 
largo  mu^hn>om." 

llistologii-ally.  thoro  is  a  degeneration  of  the  muscle  fibres,  which  are 

,  infiltn\ttHl  to  a  various  extent  with  granules  which  resist  the  action  of  ether. 

but  are  dissohtd  in  azotic  arid.  Sometimes  this  granular  change  in  the 
fibrts  is  ixtrt'Uie.  and  no  trace  of  the  stria^  can  bi-  detected.  It  is  prohihly 
:V.t  tiTcvt  of  a  toxic  aiit-nt,  and  is  si-en  in  its  most  exquisite  form  in  the 
luiul^ir  r.:u<c\<  in  la-is  «^f  toxic  h;iemog!o]>inuria  in  the  hoi^e.      It  is  met 


*  Hektv^n.  Amerioan  JoumAl  of  the  Medical  SciencM*  1897. 
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with  in  cases  of  typhoid,  typhus,  small-pox,  and  other  infectious  diseases, 
particularly  when  the  course  is  protracted.  There  is  no  definite  relation 
between  it  and  the  high  temperature. 

5.  Fatty  Heart. — Under  this  term  are  embraced  fatty  degeneration  and 
fatty  overgrowth. 

(a)  Fatty  degeneration  is  a  very  common  condition,  and  mild  grades  are 
met  with  in  many  diseases.  It  is  found  in  the  failing  nutritipn„Qf ..old  ^e, 
of  wasting^^iaeases,  and  of  caohgcticstates;  in  prolonged  infectious  fevers, 
in  which  it  may  follow  or  accompany  the  parenchymatous  change;  associ- 
ated with  acute  and  chronic  anaemias.  Certain  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus, 
produce  an  intense  fatty  degeneration.  Local  causes:  Pericarditis  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  fatty  or  parenchymatous  changes  in  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  myocardium.  Disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  a  much 
more  common  cause  of  fibroid  degeneration  than  of  fatty  heart.    Lastly,  in 

the  hyppHrnjTihjef^  vqntriniilflr  wrII  in  r*hrnT]jp  Vipftrt-dispftsp  fatty  change  is 
by  no  means  infrequent.  This  degeneration  may  be  limited  to  the  heart  or 
it  may  be  more  or  less  general  in  the  solid  viscera.  The  diaphragm  may 
also  be  involved,  even  when  the  other  muscles  show  no  special  changes. 
There  appears  to  be  a  special  proneness  to  fatty  degeneration  in  the  heart- 
muscle,  which  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  its  incessant  activity.  So 
great  is  its  need  of  an  abundant  oxygen  supply  that  it  feels  at  once  any  de- 
ficiency, and  is  in  consequence  the  first  muscle  to  show  nutritional  changes. 

Anatomically  the  condition  may  be  local  or  general.  The  left  ventricle 
is  most  frequently  affected.  If  the  process  is  advanced  and  general,  the 
heart  looks  large  and  is  flabby  and  relaxed.  It  has  a  light  yellowish-brown 
tint,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  faded-leaf  color.  Its  consistence  is  reduced  and 
the  substance  tears  easily.  In  the  left  ventricle  the  papillary  columns  and 
the  muscle  beneath  the  endocardium  show  a  streaked  or  patchy  appearance. 
Microscopically,  the  fibres  are  seen  to  be  occupied  by  minute  globules  dis- 
tributed in  rows  along  the  line  of  the  primitive  fibres  (Welch).  In  ad- 
vanced grades  the  fibres  seem  completely  occupied  by  the  minute  globules. 

(6)  Fatty  Overgrowth. — This  is  usually  a  simple  excess  of  the  normal 
subpericardial  fat,  to  which  the  term  cflT  adiposum  was  given  by  the  older 
writers.  In  pronounced  instances  the  fat  infiltrates  between  the  muscular 
substance  and,  separating  the  strands,  may  reach  even  to  the  endocardium. 
In  corpulent  persons  there  is  always  much  pericardial  fat.  It  forms  part 
of  tEe"  general  obesity,  and  occasionally  leads  to  dangerous  or  even  fatal 
impairment  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart.  Of  122  cases  analyzed 
by  Forchheimer  there  were  88  males  and  34  females.  Over  80  per  cent 
occurred  between  the  fortieth  and  seventieth  years. 

The  entire  heart  may  be  enveloped  in  a  thick  sheeting  of  fat  through 
which  not  a  trace  of  muscle  substance  can  be  seen.  On  section,  the  fat 
infiltrates  the  muscle,  separating  the  fibres,  and  in  extreme  cases — particu- 
larly in  the  right  ventricle — reaches  the  endocardium.  In  some  places  there 
may  be  even  complete  substitution  of  fat  for  the  muscle  substance.  In 
rare  instances  the  fat  may  be  in  the  papillary  muscles.  The  heart  is  usually 
much  relaxed  and  the  chambers  are  dilated.  Microscopically  the  muscle 
fibres  may  show,  in  addition  to  the  atrophy,  marked  fatty  degeneration. 
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6.  Other  Deg^enerations  of  the  MyocardimiL  (a)  Braum  Atrophy. — 
This  is  a  common  change  in  the  heart-muscle,  particularly  in  chronic  Tal- 
vular  lesions  and  in  the  senile  heart.  When  advanced,  the  color  of  the 
muscles  is  a  dark  red-brown,  and  the  consistence  is  usually  increased.  The 
fibres  present  an  accumulation  of  yellow-brown  pigment  chiefly  about  the 
nuclei.  The  cement  substance  is  often  unusually  distinct,  but  seems  more 
fragile  than  in  healthy  muscle. 

(6)  Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  occasionally  seen.  It  occurs 
in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  and  in  the  blood-vessels,  not  in  the 
fibres. 

(c)  The  hyaline  transformation  of  Zenker  is  sometimes  met  with  in  pro- 
longed fevers.  The  affected  fibres  are  swollen,  homogeneous,  translucent, 
and  the  striae  are  very  faint  or  entirely  absent. 

(d)  Calcareous  degeneration  may  occur  in  the  myocardium,  and  the 
muscle  fibres  may  be  infiltrated  and  yet  retain  their  appearance  as  figured 
and  described  by  Coats  in  his  Text-book  of  Pathology. 

Sjrmptoins  of  Myocardial  Diaeaae. — These  are  noton^oifiljLW- 
certain.  A  man  with  advanced  fibroid  myocarditis  may.  ^op  dead  sud- 
denly, while  doing  heavy  work,  without  having  complained  of  cardiac  dis- 
tress. On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  may  present  enfeebled,  irregular  action 
and  signs  of  dilatation;  he  may  have  shortness  of  breath,  oedema,  and  the 
general  symptoms  believed  to  be  characteristic  of  cases  of  fibroid  and  fatty 
heart,  and  the  post  mortem  show  little  or  no  change  in  the  myocardium. 

Cardio-sclerosis  or  fibroid  heart  is  in  some  cases  characterized  by  a 
feeble,  irregular,,  slow  pul^fi,  with  dyspnoea  on  exertion  and  occasional  at- 
tacks of  angina.  Irregularity  is  present  in  many,  but  not  in  all  cases. 
The  pulse  may  be  very  slow,  even  30  or  40  per  minute.  Ultimately  the 
cases  come  under  observation  with  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  insuflSciency. 
The  arrhythmia,  which  may  have  been  present,  becomes  aggravated  and, 
according  to  Riegel,  may  not  only  precede,  but  also  persist  after  the  car- 
diac insufficiency  has  passed  away. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  presents  the  same  difficulties.  Extreme 
fatty  changes,  as  in  pernicious  anaemia,  may  be  consistent  with  a  ^uU,  regular 
pulse  and  a  regularly  acting  heart.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  fat  does  not 
appear  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  function  of  the  organ.  The  truth 
is,  it  may  exist  in  an  extreme  grade  without  producing  sjinptoms,  so  long  as 
great  dilatation  of  the  chambers  does  not  occur.  The  cardiac  irregularity, 
the  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  and  small  pulse  are  in  reality  not  symptoms  of 
the  fatty  degeneration,  but  of  dilatation  which  has  supervened.  The  fatty 
arcvs  senilis  is  of  no  moment  in  the  diagnosis  of  fatty  heart.  The  heart- 
sounds  may  be  weak  and  the  action  irregular.  When  dilatation  occurs, 
there  is  often  the  gallop  rhythm,  shortening  of  the  long  pause,  and  a  sys- 
tolic murmur  at  the  apex.  Shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  is  an  early 
feature  in  many  cases,  and  anginal  attacks  may  occur.  There  is  some- 
times a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  in  both  fibroid  and  fatty  heart  there  are 
attacks  in  which  the  patient  feels  cold  and  depressed  and  the  pulse  sinks 
to  40  or  30,  or  even,  as  in  one  case  which  I  saw,  to  2().  The  patient  may 
wake  from  sleep  in  the  early  morning  with  an  attack  of  severe  cardiac 
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asthma.  These  "  spells "  may  be  associated  with  nausea  and  may  alter- 
nate with  others  in  which  there  are  anginal  symptoms.  These  are  the 
cases,  too,  in  which  for  weeks  there  may  be  mental  symptoms.  The  pa- 
tient has  delusions  and  may  even  become  maniacal.  Toward  the  close, 
the  type  of  breathing  known  as  Cheyne-Stokes  may  occur.  It  was  described 
in  the  following  terms  by  John  Cheyne,  speaking  of  a  case  of  fatty  heart 
(Dublin  Hospital  Eeports,  vol.  ii,  p.  221,  1818):  "For  several  days  his 
breathing  was  irregular;  it  would  entirely  cease  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute, 
then  it  would  become  perceptible,  though  very  low,  then  by  degrees  it  be- 
came heaving  and  quick,  and  then  it  would  gradually  cease  again:  this 
revolution  in  the  state  of  his  breathing  lasted  about  a  minute,  during  which 
there  were  about  thirty  acts  of  respiration."  It  is  seen  much  more  fre- 
quently in  arterio-sclerosis  and  ursemic  states  than  in  fatty  heart. 

Fatty  overgrowth  of  the  heart  is  a  condition  certain  to  exist  in  very 
obese  persons.  It  produces  no  symptoms  until  the  muscular  fibre  is  so 
weakened  that  dilatation  occurs.  These  patients  may  for  years  present  a 
feeble  but  regular  pulse;  the  heart-sounds  are  weak  and  muffled,  and  a 
murmur  may  be  heard  at  the  apex.  '  Attacks  of  cardiac  asthma  are  not 
uncommon,  and  the  patient  may  suffer  from  bronchitis.  Dizziness  and 
pseudo-apoplectic  seizures  may  occur.  Sudden  death  may  result  from  syn- 
cope or  from  rupture  of  the  heart.  The  physical  examination  is  often  diffi- 
cult because  of  tho  great  increase  in  the  fat,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to 
define  the  area  of  dulness. 

For  clinical  purposes  we  may  group  the  cases  of  myocardial  disease  as 
follows: 

(1)  Those  in  which  sudden  death  occurs  with,  or  without  previous  indi- 
cations of  heart-trouble.  Sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  exists — in  some 
instances  with  recent  thrombus  and  white  infarcts;  in  others,  extensive 
fibroid  disease;  in  others  again,  fatty  degeneration.  Many  patients  never 
complain  of  cardiac  distress,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Chalmers,  the  celebrated 
Scottish  divine,  enjoy  unusual  vigor  of  mind  and  body. 

(2)  Cases  in  which  there  are  ca£diac  arrhythmia,  ^shortness  of  breath  on 
exertion,  attacks  of  cardiac  astFma,  sometimes  anginal  attacks,  collapse 
symptoms  with  sweats  and  extremely  slow  pulse,  and  occasionally  marked 
mental  symptoms. 

(3)  Cases  with  general  arterio-sclerosis  and  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
of  the  heart.  They  are  rgbust  men  of  middle  age  who  have  worked  hard 
and  lived  carelessly.  Dyjpncea,  cough,  and  swelling  of  the  feet  are  the  early 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  comes  under  observation  either  with  a  gallop 
rhythm,,  embryocardiac,  nr  an  irregidar  heart  with  an  apex  systolic  murmur 
of  mitral  insufficiency.  Recovery  from  the  first  or  second  attack  is  the  rule. 
It  is  one  of  ihe  most  common  forms  of  heart-disease. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  affections  of  the  myocardium  is  extreme- 
ly grave.  Patients  recover,  however,  in  a  surprising  way  from  the  most 
serious  attacks,  particularly  those  of  the  third  group. 

Treatment. — Many  cases  never  come  under  treatment;  the  first  are 
the  final  symptoms. 

Cases  with  signs  of  well-marked  cardiac  insufficiency,  as  manifested  by 
dyspnoea,  weak,  irregular,  rapid  heart,  and  oedema,  may  be  treated  on  the 
47 
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plan  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  broken  compensation  in  valvular  dis- 
ease. Digitalis  may  be  given  even  if  fatty  degeneration  is  suspected^  and 
is  often  very  beneficial. 

Much  more  difBcult  is  the  management  of  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  marked  cardiac  arrhythmia,  with  a  feeble,  irregular,  very  slow  pulse,  and 
syncope  or  angina.  Dropsy  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present;  the  heart-sounds  may 
be  perfectly  clear,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  dilatation.  Digitalis,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  not  advisable,  particularly  when  the  pulse  is  infre- 
quent. Complete  rest  in  bed,  a  carefully  regulated  diet,  and  the  use  of  the 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  sulphuric  ether,  and  stimulants  are  indicated. 
For  the  restlessness  and  distressing  feelings  of  anxiety  morphia  is  invalu- 
able. From  an  eightieth  to  a  sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  may  be  given 
three  times  a  day.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  pulse  is  hard  and  firm, 
nitroglycerin  may  be  cautiously  administered,  beginning  with  1  minim  of 
the  1-per-cent  solution  three  times  a  day  and  increased  gradually. 

In  certain  cases  of  weak  heart,  particularly  when  it  is  due  to  fatty  over- 
growth, the  plans  recommended  by  Oertel  and  by  Schott  are  advantageous. 
They  are  invaluable  methods  in  those  forms  of  heart-weakness  due  to  in- 
temperance in  eating  and  drinking  and  defective  bodily  exercise.  The 
Oertel  plan  consists  of  three  parts:  First,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
liquid.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  reducing  the  fat  in  these  patients. 
It  also  slightly  increases  the  density  of  the  blood.  Oertel  allows  daily  about 
36  ounces  of  liquid,  which  includes  the  amount  taken  with  the  solid  food. 
Free  perspiration  is  promoted  by  bathing  (if  advisable,  the  Turkish  bath), 
or  even  by  the  use  of  pilocarpine. 

The  second  important  point  in  his  treatment  is  the  diet,  which  should 
consist  largely  of  proteids. 

Morning. — Cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  a  little  milk,  about  6  ounces  alto- 
gether.    Bread,  3  ounces. 

Noon. — Three  to  4  ounces  of  soup,  7  to  8  ounces  of  roast  beef,  veal, 
game,  or  poultry,  salad  or  a  light  vegetable,  a  little  fish;  1  ounce  of  bread 
or  farinaceous  pudding;  3  to  6  ounces  of  fruit  for  dessert.  No  liquids  at 
this  meal,  as  a  rule,  but  in  hot  weather  6  ounces  of  light  wine  may  be  taken. 

Afternoon. — Six  ounces  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  as  much  water.  As  an 
indulgence  an  ounce  of  bread. 

Evening. — One  or  2  soft-boiled  eggs,  an  ounce  of  bread,  perhaps  a  small 
slice  of  cheese,  salad,  and  fruit;  6  to  8  ounces  of  wine  with  4  or  5  ounces  of 
water  (Yeo). 

The  most  important  element  of  all  is  graduated  exercise,  not  on  the 
level,  but  up  hills  of  various  grades.  The  distance  walked  each  day  is 
marked  off  and  is  gradually  lengthened.  In  this  way  the  heart  is  systemat- 
ically exercised  and  strengthened. 

The  Schott  Treatment. — This  consists  in  a  combination  of  baths  with 
exercises  at  Nauheim.  The  water  has  a  temperature  of  from  82°-95®  F., 
and  is  very  richly  charged  with  COj.  The  good  effects  of  the  bath  are 
claimed  by  Schott  to  come  from  a  cutaneous  excitation,  induced  by  the 
mineral  and  gaseous  constituents  of  the  bath,  and  a  stimulation  of  the 
sensory  nerves.    There  is  no  question  that  the  bath,  in  suitable  cases,  wiH 
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alter  the  position  of  the  apex  beat,  and  that  it  lessens  the  area  of  cardiac 
dulness;  this  means  that  it  diminishes  the  dilatation  of  the  heart.  Artificial 
baths  are  used,  consisting  of  forty  gallons  of  water,  with  various  strengths 
of  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  chloride.  The  exercises,  resistance  gym- 
nastics, consist  in  slow  movements  executed  by  the  patient  and  resisted 
by  the  operator.  Any  one  wishing  to  carry  out  in  private  the  Schott  treat- 
ment should  consult  the  work  of  Besley  Thome.  Camac's  articles  (J.  H. 
H.  Bulletin,  vol.  viii,  and  Jour,  of  the  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  1897,  ii)  give  a 
brief  account  of  our  experience  with  it. 

Aneurism  of  the  Heart. 

(a)  AnegrianiwOf  a  valve  results  from  _acute  endocarditis,  which  pro- 
duces soTtening  or  erosion  and  may  lead  either  to  perforation  of  the  seg- 
ment or  to  gradual  dilatation  of  a  limited  area  under  the  influence  of  the 
blood-pressure.  The  aneurisms  are  usually  spheroidal  and  project  from 
the  ventricular  face  of  a  sigjffiQid  v^lve.  They  are  much  Iprs  pQynmnp  on 
the  mitral  segments.  They  frequently  rupture  and  produce  extensive  de- 
struction and  incompetency  of  the  valves. 

(6)  Anenriam.  jod.  ,tte  walls  results  from  the  weakening  induced  by 
chronic  myocarditis,  or  occasionally  it  follows  acute  mural  endocarditis, 
which  more  commonly,  however,  leads  to  perforation.  It  has  followed  a 
stab-wound,  a  gumma  of  the  ventricle,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  peri- 
cardial adhesions.  The  left  ventricle  near  the  apex  is  usually  the  seat,  this 
being  the  situation  in  which  fibrous  degeneration  is  most  common.  Fifty- 
nine  of  the  60  cases  collected  by  Legg  were  situated  here.  In  the 
early  stages  the  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle,  near  the  septum,  sometimes 
e'^eir  the"  BSpEiim  itself,  is  slightly  dilated,  the  endocardium  opaque,  and 
the  muscular  tissue  sclerotic.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  the  dilatation  is 
pronounced  and  layers  of  thrombi  occupy  the  sac.  Ultimately  a  large 
rounded  tumor  may  project  from  the  ventricle  and  may  attain  a  size  equal 
to  that  of  the  heart.  Occasionally  the  aneurism  is  sacculated  and  com- 
municates with  the  ventricle  through  a  very  small  orifice.  The  sac  may  be 
double,  as  in  the  cases  of  Janeway  and  Sailer.  In  the  museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital  there  is  a  specimen  showing  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  covered  with 
aneurismal  bulgings.     Rupture  occurred  in  7  of  the  90  cases  collected  by 

Legg. 

The  §jim^tomsjfToduced  by  aneurism  of  the  heart  are_iAdefinite.  Occa- 
si^nally  there  i8,auirkad.Jbulging  in  the  apex  region  and  the  tumor  may  per- 
forate  the  chest  wall.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  right  ventricle  may  bulge  and 
produce  a  visible  pulsating  tumor  below  the  left  costal  border,  which  I  have 
known  to  be  mistaken  for  cardiac  aneurism.  When  the  sac  is  large  and 
produces  pressure  upon  the  heart  itself,  there  may  be  a  marked  disproportion 
between  the  strong  cardiac  impulse  and  the  feeble  pulsation  in  the  periph- 
eral arteries. 

Rupture  of  the  Heart. 

This  rarp  ^vpnt  is  usually  associated  with  fatty  infiltration  or  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart-mujsclgs.    In  some  instances,  acute  softening  in  conse- 
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quence  of  embolism  of  9  branch  nf ,  thf  r^r^^f^ry  artery,  suEpujfttive  myo- 
carditis, or  a  gummatous  growth  has  been  the  cause.  Of  100  cases  col- 
lected by  Quain,  fatty  degeneration  was  noted  in  77.  Two  thirds  of  the 
patients  were  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  rent  may  occur  in  any  of  .tke  chambers,  but  is  found  most  fre- 
quently in  the  left  ventricle  on  the  anterior  wall,  not  far  from  the  septunL 
The  accident  usually  takes  place  durijj£  exertion.  There  may  be  no  pre- 
liminary symptoms,  but  without  any  warning  the  patient  may  fall  and  die 
in  a  few  moments.  Sudden  death  occurred  in  71  per  cent  of  Quain's  cases. 
In  other  instances  there  may  be  in  the  cardiac  region  a  sense  of  anguish  and 
suffocation,  and  life  may  be  prolonged  for  several  hours.  In  a  Montreal 
case,  which  I  examined,  the  patient  walked  up  a  steep  hill  after  the  onset  of 
the  symptoms,  and  lived  for  thirteen  hours.  A  case  is  on  record  in  which 
the  patient  lived  for  eleven  days. 

New  Growths  and  Parasites. 

Tubercle  and  syphilis  have  already  been  considered.  Primary  cancer 
or  sarcoma  is  extremely  rare.  Secondary  tumors  may  be  single  or  mul- 
tiple, and  are  usually  unattended  with  symptoms,  even  when  the  disease 
is  most  extensive.  In  one  case  I  found  in  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle 
a  mass  which  involved  the  anterior  segment  of  the  tricuspid  valve  and 
partly  blocked  the  orifice.  The  surface  was  eroded  and  there  were  numer- 
ous cancerous  emboli  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  another  instance  the 
heart  was  greatly  enlarged,  owing  to  the  presence  of  innumerable  masses  of 
colloid  cancer  the  size  of  cherries.  The  mediastinal  sarcoma  may  penetrate 
the  heart,  though  it  is  remarkable  how  extensive  the  disease  of  the  medias- 
tinal glands  may  be  without  involvement  of  the  heart  or  vessels. 

Cysts  in  the  heart  are  rare.  They  are  found  in  different  parts,  and 
are  filled  either  with  a  brownish  or  a  clear  fluid.  Blood-cysts  occasionally 
occur. 

The  parasites  have  been  discussed  under  the  appropriate  section,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  both  the  cysticerus  cellulosce  and  the  echino- 
coccus  cysts  occur  occasionally  in  the  heart. 

Wounds  and  Foreign  Bodies. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  may  be  caused  by  external  injuries,  as  stabs  and 
bullet  wounds,  by  foreign  bodies  passing  from  the  gullet  or  oesophagus,  or 
by  puncture  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

(1)  Bullet  wounds  of  the  heart  are  common.  Recovery  may  take  place, 
and  bullets  have  been  found  encysted  in  the  organ.  Stab  woimds  are  still 
more  common.  A  medical  student,  while  on  a  spree,  passed  a  pin  into 
his  heart.  The  pericardium  was  opened,  and  the  head  of  the  pinwas  found 
outside  of  the  right  ventricle.  It  was  grasped  and  an  attempt  made  to 
remove  it,  but  it  was  withdrawn  into  the  heart  and,  it  is  said,  caused  the 
patient  no  further  trouble  (Moxon).  In  recent  stab  wounds  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  expose  the  heart  and  attempt  to  suture  the  wound.  Shennan 
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has  collected  34  operations  performed  in  the  last  six  years,  including  1901, 
of  which  13  recovered.  In  a  case  of  stab  wound  Pagenstecher  tied  the  left 
coronary  artery,  which  had  been  divided. 

(2)  Hysterical  girls  sometimes  swallow  pins  and  needles,  which,  passing 
through  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,*  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  A  remarkable  case  is  reported  by  Allen  J.  Smith  of  a  girl  from 
whom  several  dozen  needles  and  pins  were  removed,  chiefly  from  subcu- 
taneous abscesses.  Several  years  later  she  developed  symptoms  of  chronic 
heart-disease.  At  the  post  mortem  needles  were  found  in  the  tissues  of 
the  adherent  pericardium,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  were  embedded  in 
the  thickened  pleural  membranes  of  the  left  side. 

(3)  Puncture  of  the  heart  (cardiocentesis)  has  been  recommended  as  a 
therapeutic  procedure,  as  in  chloroform  narcosis,  and  experimental  evi- 
dence has  been  brought  forward  by  B.  A.  Watson  in  favor  of  the  operation. 
He  advises  abstraction  of  blood  in  combination  with  the  puncture — car- 
diocentesis.  The  proceeding  is  not  without  risk.  Haemorrhage  may  take 
place  from  the  puncture,  though  it  is  not  often  extensive.  Sloane  has  re- 
cently urged  its  use  in  all  cases  of  asphyxia  and  in  suffocation  by  drowning 
and  from  coal-gas.  The  successful  case  which  he  reports  illustrates  forcibly 
its  stimulating  action. 


V.    NEUROSES   OF  THE   HEART. 

Palpitation. 

In  health  we  are  unconscious  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  some  people 
one  of  tEe  first  indications  of  debility  or  overwork  is  the  consciousness  of 
the  cardiac  pulsations,  which  may,  however,  be  perfectly  regular  and  or- 
derly. This  is  not  palpitation.  The  trrm  t?  p^^pHy  limited^to-iwegular 
or  forcible  action  of  the  hefirt  perceptible  to  the  individual. 

£tlology. — The  expression  "perceptible  to  the  individual"  covers 
the  essential  element  in  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  most  extreme  dis- 
turbance of  rhythm,  a  condition  even  of  what  is  termed  delirium  cordis, 
may  be  imattended  with  subjective  sensations  of  distress,  and  there  may 
be  no  consciousness  of  disturbed  action.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
cases  in  which  complaint  is  made  of  the  most  distressing  palpitation  and 
sensations  of  throbbing,  in  which  the  physical  examination  reveals  a  regu- 
larly acting  heart,  the  sensations  being  entirely  subjective.  We  meet  with 
.  this  symptom  in  a  large  group  of  cases  in  which  there  is  increased  excita- 

^*  ^Uity  ^^  ^^'^  TiP^vmifi  gyftfPTTi  Palpitation  may  be  a  marked  feature  at  the 
time  of  puberty,  at  the  climacteric,  and  occasionally  during  menstruation. 
It  is  a  very  common  symptom  in  hysteiift.and,  neurasthenia,  particularly  in 
the  form  of  the  latter  which  is  associated  with  dyspepsia^  Emotions^  such 
as  fright,  are  common  causes  of  palpitation.  It  may  occur  as  a  sequence  of 
the  acute  fevers.     Femalfaare  more  liable  to  the  affection  than  males. 

J^ .  In  a  second^group  the  palpitation  results  from  the  action  upon  the 
heart  of  certain  substances,  such  as  tobacco,  coffee,  tea>.  and  alcohol.    And, 

^'  IsstljUJ^alpitation  may  be  aasociated  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
either  of  the  nycocardium  or  of  the  yalyes.    As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  a 
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purely  nervous  phenomenon — seldom  associated  with  organic  disease — in 
which  the  most  violent  action  and  the  most  extreme  irregularity  may  exist 
without  that  subjective  element  of  consciousness  of  the  disturbance  which 
constitutes  the  essential  feature  of  palpitation. 

The  irritable  heart  described  by  Da  Costa,  which  was  so  common  among 
the  young  soldiers  during  the  civil  war,  is  a  neurosis  of  this  kind.  The 
chief  syjnpkans  were  palpitation  with  great  frequency  of  the  pulse  on  ex- 
ertion, a  variable  amount  of  cardiac  pain,  and  dyspnoea.  The  factors  at 
work  in  producing  this  condition  appeared  to  Te  the"in5htal  excitement, 
the  unwonted  muscular  exertion  associated  with  the  drill,  and  diarrhoea. 
The  condition  is  not  infrequent  in  civil  life  among  yoimg  men,  and  it  leads 
in  some  cases  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

Sjmiptoins. — In  the  mildest  form,  such  as  occurs  during  a  dyspeptic 
attack,  there  is  slight  fluttering  of  the  heart  and  a  sense  of  what  patients 
sometimes  call  "goneness/^  In  more  severe  attacks  the  heart  beats  vio- 
lently, its  pulsations  against  the  chest  wall  are  visible,  the  rapidity  of  the 
action  is  much  increased,  the  arteries  throb  forcibly,  and  there  is  a  sense 
of  great,  distress.  In  some  instances  the  hearths  action  is  not  at  all  quick- 
ened. The  most  striking  cases  are  in  neurasthenic  women,  in  whom  the 
mere  entrance  of  a  person  into  the  room  may  cause  the  most  violent  action 
of  the  heart  and  throbbing  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  The  pulse  may  be 
rapidly  increased  until  it  reaches  150  or  160.  A  diffuse  flushing  of  the 
skin  may  appear  at  the  same  time.  After  liich  attacks,  there  may  be  the 
passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  j)ale  urine.  In  many  cases  of  palpitation, 
particularly  in  young  men,  the  condition  is  at  once  relieved  by  exertion. 
A  patient  with  extreme  irregularity  of  the  heart  may,  after  walking  quickly 
100  yards  or  running  upstairs,  return  with  the  pulse  perfectly  regular. 
This  is  not  infrequently  seen,  too,  in  the  irregular  action  of  the  heart  in 
mitral  valve  disease. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  .heart  is  usually  negative.  The  sounds, 
the  shock  of  which  may  be  very  palpable,  are  on  auscultation  clear,  ringing, 
and  metallic,  but  not  associated  with  murmurs.  The  second  sound  at  the 
base  may  be  greatly  accentuated.  A  murmur  may  sometimes  be  heard 
over  the  pulmonary  artery  or  even  at  the  apex  in  cases  of  rapid  action  in 
neurasthenia  or  in  severe  anaemia.  The  attacks  may  be  transient,  lasting 
only  for  a  few  minutes,  or  may  persist  for  an  hour  or  more.  In  some  in- 
stances any  attempt  at  exertion  renews  the  attack. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  good,  though  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to 
remove  the  conditions  underlying  the  palpitation. 

Arrhythmia. 

An  intermission  occurs  when  one  or  more  beats  of  the  heart  are  dropped. 

Irregularity  is  the  condition  when  the  beats  are  unequal  in  volume  and 

force,  or  follow  each  other  at  unequal  distances.    Allorrhythmia  is  a  term 

whicli  is  also  used  to  express  deviations  from  the  normal  heart  rhythm. 

The  following  varieties  of  arrhythmical  action  may  be  recognized: 

(1)  The  paradoxical  pulse  of  Kussmaul,  in  which  the  beats  during  in- 
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Bpiration  are  more  frequent  but  less  full  than  during  expiration.  This  is 
found  in  weak  heart,  in  chronic  pericarditis,  and  when  fibrous  bands  en- 
circle the  root  of  the  aoria;  but  it  may  also  occur  normally  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  respirations  upon  the  heart.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  felt  in  sleeping 
children. 

(2)  Intermittence,  in  which  there  is  simply  an  intermission  or  dropping 
of  a  cardiac  beat.  The  term  defidence  is  more  correctly  applied  to  those 
instances  in  which  the  absence  of  the  heart-sound  proves  that  the  systole 
is  really  omitted.  The  systole  may  be  so  weak  as  not  to  produce  a  pulsa- 
tion, and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  feeble  first  sound  may  be  heard. 

(3)  The  alternate  heart-beat,  in  which  strong  and  weak  contractions 
alternate  regularly  and  which  is  expressed  in  the  peripheral  arteries  by 
alternate  full  and  feeble  pulse-beats. 

(4)  The  bigeminal  and  trigeminal  pulsations  occur  when  two  or  three 
beats  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  each  group  being  separated 
from  the  following  by  a  longer  interval.  This  is  not  very  uncommon  in 
mitral  disease  and  as  an  effect  of  digitalis.  In  the  bigeminal  pulse  the 
first  beat  of  the  pair  is  usually  the  stronger.  Indeed,  in  the  condition 
known  as  heart  bigeminism  the  second  systole  is  so  feeble  that  the  pulse 
wave  does  not  reach  the  peripheral  arteries  and  the  two  systoles  are  repre- 
sented by  only  a  single  pulse-beat  at  the  wrist. 

(5)  Delirium  cordis,  in  which  these  various  factors  are  combined  and 
the  heart's  action  is  wholly  irregular. 

(6)  Foetal  heart  rhythm — embryocardia — described  by  Stokes,  is  a  very 
common  condition  in  which  the  long  pause  is  shortened  and  the  charac- 
ters of  the  sounds  are  "almost  completely  identical."  The  resemblance 
to  the  foetal  heart-beat  is  very  striking.  In  the  later  stages  of  fevers 
and  in  extreme  dilatation  this  form  of  heart  rhythm  is  very  frequently 
heard. 

(7)  Gallop  rhythm,  in  which  the  sounds  resemble  the  footfall  of  a  horse 
at  canter,  usually  results  from  the  reduplication  of  the  sounds  in  a  rapidly 
acting  heart.  It  is  expressed  by  the  words  "  rat-ta-tat."  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  the  first  sound  was  split;  more  commonly  it  is  the  second. 
It  is  most  frequently  heard  in  the  failing  heart  of  interstitial  nephritis  and 
arterio-sclerosis.  Its  mode  of  origin  has  been  much  discussed,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given.  As  Graham 
Steell  states,  its  presence  indicates  muscle  weakness.  It  is  interesting  among 
disturbances  of  rhythm  as  the  only  one  which  we  can  see  and  feel  as  well 
as  hear. 

The  causes  of  these  various  disturbances  of  rhythm  are  thus  classified 
by  G.  Baumgarten:  ♦ 

(1)  Those  due  to  central — cerebral— causes,  either  organic  disease,  as 
in  haemorrhage,  or  concussion;  more  commonly  psychical  influences. 

(2)  Reflex  influences,  such  as  produce  the  cardiac  irregularity  in  dj^s- 
pepsia  and  diseases  of  the  liver,  lungs,  and  kidneys. 

(3)  Toxic  influences.     Tobacco,  coffee,  and  tea  are  common  causes  of 

*  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  vol.  iii. 
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arrhythmia.  Various  drugs,  such  as  digitalis,  belladonna,  and  aconite, 
may  also  induce  it. 

(4)  Changes  in  the  heart  itself,  (a)  In  the  cardiac  ganglia.  Fatty, 
pigmentary,  and  sclerotic  changes  have  been  described  in  cases  ot  this 
sort  and  may  have  an  important  influence  in  producing  disturbances  in  the 
rhythm;  but  as  yet  we  do  not  know  their  exact  significance.  They  may 
be  present  in  cases  which  have  not  presented  arrhythmia,  (b)  Mural  changes 
are  common  in  conditions  of  this  kind.  Simple  dilatation,  fatty  degenera- 
tion, and  sclerosis  are  most  commonly  present,  the  two  latter  usually  asso- 
ciated with  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

The  significance  of  arrhythmia  is  not  always  easy  to  determine.  Simple 
irregular  action  of  the  heart  may  persist  for  years.  The  late  Chancellor 
Ferrier,  of  McGill  University,  a  man  of  unusual  bodily  and  mental  vigor, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  had  an  extremely  irregular  pulse  for 
almost  fifty  years  of  his  life.  One  or  two  other  instances  have  come  under 
my  notice  of  persons  in  good  health,  without  arterial  or  cardiac  disease,  in 
whom  the  heart's  action  was  persistently  irregular.  The  bigeminal  and 
trigeminal  pulsations  are  found  more  frequently  in  mitral  than  in  other 
conditions.  The  delirium  cordis  is  met  with  in  the  dilatation  associated 
with  valvular  lesions,  particularly  toward  the  latter  stages.  Foetal  heart 
rhythm  is  rarely  found  a])art  from  dilatation. 

Bapid  Heart — Tachycardia. 

The  rapid  action  m^  be  perfectly  natural.  There  are  individuals 
whose  normal  heart  action  is  at  100  or  even  more  per  minute.  It  may 
be  caused  by  the  various  conditions  which  induce  palpitation;  but  the 
two  are  not  necessarily  associated.  Emotional  causes,  violent  exercise,  and 
fevers  all  produce  great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action.  The 
extremely  rapid  action  which  follows  fright  may  persist  for  days,  or  even 
weeks.  Traube  reports  an  instance  in  which,  after  violent  exercise,  the 
rapidity  of  the  heart  continued.  Cases  are  not  uncommon  at  the  ffleno- 
pause. 

There  are  cases  again  in  which  the  condition  can  hardly  be  termed  a 
neurosis,  since  it  depends  upon  definite  changes  in  the  pneumogastrics 
or  in  the  medulla.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  tumor  or  clot  in 
or  about  the  medulla  or  pressure  upon  the  vagi  has  been  associated  with 
heart  hurry.  Some  of  the  cases  of  frequent  action  of  the  heart  in  women 
have  been  thought  to  be  due  to  reflex  irritation  from  ovarian  or  uterine 
disease. 

Paroxysmal  tachycardia  is  a  remarkable  affection,  characterized  by  spells 
of  heart  hurry,  during  which  the  action  is  greatly  increased,  the  pulse 
reaching  200  and  over.  The  cases  are  not  common.  The  condition  has 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  Xothnagel.  The  attack  may  be  quite  short 
and  persist  only  for  an  hour  or  so.  A  patient  at  the  Philadelphia  Infirmary 
for  Xervous  Diseases  was  attacked  even*  week  or  two;  the  pulse  would  rise 
to  220  or  230,  and  there  were  such  feelings  of  distress  and  uneasinc^ss  that 
the  patient  always  had  to  lie  down.    There  may  be,  however,  no  subjective 
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disturbance^  and  in  another  case  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  about  during 
the  paroxysm  and  had  no  dyspnoea.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  is 
reported  by  H.  C.  Wood.  A  physician  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  had  had 
attacks  at  intervals  since  his  thirty-seventh  year.  The  onset  was  abrupt  and 
the  pulse  would  rapidly  rise  to  200  a  minute.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
the  taking  of  ice-water  or  strong  coffee  would  arrest  the  attacks.  Bouveret 
has  analyzed  a  number  of  cases  of  this  essential  or  idiopathic  form;  he 
finds  that  a  permanent  cure  is  rare^  and  that  the  patients  suffer  for  ten 
or  more  years.  Four  instances  terminated  fatally  from  heart-failure.  Mar- 
tins looks  upon  it  as  a  symptom  of  an  acute  dilatation  of  the  hearty  appear- 
ing paroxysmally.  Wood  suggests  that  these  cardiac  paroxysms  are  caused 
by  discharging  lesions  affecting  the  centres  of  the  accelerator  nerves. 
Frangois  Franck  has  shown  that  the  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action  is 
due  to  the  shortening  of  the  diastole,  and  during  the  systole  so  little  blood 
is  expelled  from  the  heart  that  the  average  amount  in  the  minute  is  not 
increased.  Moreover,  the  accelerators  appear  to  have  no  trophic  relation 
to  the  heart,  and  stimulation  of  them  is  not  accompanied  either  by  in- 
creased arterial  pressure  or  by  augmentation  of  the  work  done  by  the  heart. 

Slow  Heart — Brachycardia  (Bradycardia), 

Slow  action  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  normal  and  may  be  a  family  pecul- 
iarity.   Napoleon  is  stated  to  have  had  a  pulse  of  only  40  per  minute. 

In  any  case  of  slow  pulse  it  is  important  first  to  make  sure  that  the 
number  of  heart  and  arterial  beats  correspond.  In  many  instances  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  with  a  radial  pulse  at  40  the  cardiac  pulsations  may  be 
80,  half  the  beats  not  reaching  the  wrist.  The  heart  contractions,  not  the 
pulse  wave,  should  be  taken  into  account.  A  most  exhaustive  study  of 
this  condition  has  been  made  by  Riegel,  whose  division  is  here  followed: 

(a)  Physiological  brachycardia.  In  the  puerperal  state  the  pulse  may 
beat  froni  44  to  60  per  minute,  or  may  even  be  as  low  as  34.  It  is  seen  in 
premature  labor  as  well  as  at  term.  The  explanation  of  its  occurrence  at 
this  period  is  not  clear.  Slowness  of  the  pulse  is  associated  with  hunger. 
Brachycardia  depending  on  individual  peculiarity  is  extremely  rare. 

(6)  Pathological  brachycardia,..  which  is  met  with  under  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  In  conyalescence-irom,  acute.,  fevers.  This  is  extremely 
common,  particularly  after  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  acute  rheumatism, 
and  diphtheria.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  young  persons  and  in  cases 
which  have  run  a  normal  course.  Traube's  explanation  that  it  is  due  to 
exhaustion  is  probably  the  correct  one.  (2)  In  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system,  such  as  chronic  dyspepsia,  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and 
Jaundice.  The  largest  number  of  RiegePs  cases  were  of  this  group.  (3) 
In  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system.  Here  it  is  by  no  means  so  common, 
but  is  seen  not  infrequently  in  emphysema.  (4)  In  diseases  of  the  circu- 
latory system.  Excluding  all  cases  of  irregularity  of  the  heart,  brachy- 
cardia is  not  common  in  diseases  of  the  valves.  It  is  most  frequently  seen 
in  fatty  and  fibroid  changes  in  the  heart,  but  is  not  constant  in  them.  (5) 
In  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.    It  occurs  occasionally  in  nephritis  and 
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may  be  a  feature  of  uraejnifi.  (6)  From  the  action  of  toxic  dgents.  It  occurs 
in  uraemia,  poisoning  by  lead,  alcohol,  and  follows  the  use  of  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  digitalis.  (7)  In  constitutional  disorders,  such  as  anaemia, 
chlorosis,  and  diabetes.  (8)  In  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Apoplexy, 
epilegsy,  the  cerebral  tumors,  affections  of  tTie  medulla,  and  diseases  and 
injuries  of  the  cervical  cord  may  be  associated  with  very  slow  pulse.  In 
general  paresis,  mania,  and  melancholia  it  is  not  infrequent.  (9)  It  occurs 
occasionally  in  affections  of  tlie  skin  and  sexual  organs,  and  in  smistroke, 
or  in  prolonged  exhaustion  from  any  cause. 

The  Stokes-Adams  Syndrome. — Slow  Pulse  with  Syncopal  Attacks. — 
Robert  Adams  and  Stokes  described  a  remarkable  condition  in  which  the 
pulae  was  permanently  slow  in  association  with  attacks  of  syncope.  Th« 
patients  are  usually  advanced  in  years  and  show  an  extreme  grade  of  arterio* 
sclerosis.  Thepufee-rate  may  be  30  or  20  to  the  minute,  or,  as  in  Prentice'i 
case,  as  low  as  12,  or  even  10  or' 5.  The  cerebral  symptoms  are  very  re- 
markable, and  Stokes  suggested  for  them  the  name  of  false  or  pseudo- 
apoplexy.  Attacks  of  vertigo,  which  may  recur  several  times  in  the  day, 
attacks  of  syncope,  in  which  the  patient  is  insensible  for  four  or  five  min- 
utes, or  epileptiform  attacks,  as  in  Ogle's  cases,  are  the  most  pronounced 
cerebral  symptoms.  Huchard  regards  the  condition  as  the  result  of  changes 
in  the  pneumogastric  centres  due  to  disease  of  the  arteries  of  the  medulla. 
(See  Lecture  IV  in  my  monograph  on  Angina  Pectoris  and  Allied  States.) 

Treatment  of  Palpitation  and  Arrhythmia. — An  important 
element  in  many  cases  is  to  get  the  patient's  mind  quieted,  and  he  can  be 
assured  that  there  is  no  actual  danger.  The  mental  element  is  oftentimes 
very  strong.  In  palpitation,  before  using  medicines,  it  is  well  to  try  the 
effect  of  hygienic  measures.  As  a  rule,  moderate  exercise  may  be  taken 
with  advantage.  Regular  hours  should  be  kept,  and  at  least  ten  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  should  be  spent  in  the  recumbent  posture.  A  tepid 
bath  may  be  taken  in  the  morning,  or,  if  the  patient  is  weakly  and  nerv- 
ous, in  the  evening,  followed  by  a  thorough  rubbing.  Hot  baths  and  the 
Turkish  bath  should  be  avoided.  The  dietetic  management  is  most  im- 
portant. It  is  best  to  prohibit  absolutely  alcohol,  tea,  and  coffee.  The 
diet  should  be  light  and  the  patient  should  avoid  taking  large  meals.  Arti- 
cles of  food  known  to  cause  flatulency  should  not  be  used.  If  a  smoker, 
the  patient  should  give  up  tobacco.  Sexual  excitement  is  particularly 
pernicious,  and  the  patient  should  be  warned  specially  on  this  point.  For 
the  distressing  attacks  of  palpitation  which  occur  with  neurasthenia,  par- 
ticularly in  women,  a  rigid  Weir  Mitchell  course  is  the  most  satisfactory. 
It  is  in  these  cases  that  we  find  the  most  distressing  throbbing  in  the  abdo- 
men, which  is  apt  to  come  on  after  meals,  and  is  very  much  aggravated 
by  flatulency.  The  cases  of  palpitation  due  to  excesses  or  to  errors  in  diet 
and  dyspepsia  are  readily  remedied  by  hygienic  measures. 

A  course  of  iron  is  often  useful.  StrjThnia  is  particularly  valuable, 
and  is  perhaps  best  administered  as  the  tincture  of  mix  vomica  in  large 
doses.  Ver}'  little  good  is  obtained  from  the  smaller  quantities.  It  should 
be  given  freely,  20  minims  three  times  a  day. 

If  there  is  great  rapidity  of  action,  aconite  may  be  tried  or  veratrum 
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yiride.  There  are  eases  associated  with  sleeplessness  and  restlessness  which 
are  greatly  benefited  by  bromide  of  potassinm.  Digitalis  is  very  rarely 
indicated,  but  in  obstinate  cases  it  may  be  tried  with  the  nux  vomica. 

Cases  of  heart  hurry  are  often  extremely  obstinate^  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  case  of  the  physician  reported  by  H.  C.  Wood,  in  whom  the  con- 
dition persisted  in  spite  of  all  measures  for  fifty  years.  The  bromides  are 
sometimes  useful;  the  general  condition  of  neurasthenia  should  be  treated, 
and  during  the  paroxysm  an  ice-bag  may  be  placed  upon  the  heart,  or 
Leiter's  coil,  through  which  ice-water  may  be  passed.  Electricity,  in  the 
form  of  galvanism,  is  sometimes  serviceable,  and  for  its  mental  effect  the 
Franklinic  current.  For  the  condition  of  slow  pulse  but  little  can  be  done. 
A  great  majority  of  the  cases  are  not  dangerous. 

Angina  Pectoris. 

Stenocardia,  or  the  breast-pang,  described  by  Heberden,  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent affection,  but  a  symptom  associated  with  a  number  of  morbid 
conditions  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  more  particularly  with  sclerosis  of 
the  root  \>t  the  aorta  and  changes  in  the  coronary  arteries.  True  angina, 
which  is  a  rare  disease,  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  agonizing  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  extending  into  the  arms  and  neck.  In  violent 
attacks  there  is  a  sensation  of  impending  death. 

Etiology. — It  is  a  disease  of  adult  life  and  occurs  almost  exclusively 
in  men.  In  Huchard's  statistics  of  237  cases  only  42  were  in  women.  In  my 
series  of  40  cases  there  was  only  one  woman.  It  may  occur  through  several 
generations,  as  in  the  Arnold  family.  Gout,  diabetes,  and  syphilis  are  im- 
portant factors.  A  number  of  cases  of  angina  pectoris  have  followed  influ- 
enza. Attacks  are  not  infrequent  in  certain  forms  of  heart-disease,  par- 
ticularly aortic  insufficiency  and  adherent  pericardium.  It  is  much  less 
common  in  disease  of  the  mitral  valve.  Almost  without  exception  the  sub- 
jects of  true  angina  have  arterio-sclerosis,  either  general  or  localized  at  the 
root  of  the  aorta,  with  changes  in  the  coronary  arteries  and  in  the  myo- 
cardium. 

Phenomena  of  the  Attack. — The  exciting  cause  is  in  a  majority  of  all 
cases  well  defined.  In  only  rare  instances  do  the  patients  have  attacks  when 
quiet.  They  come  on  during  exertion  most  frequently,  as  in  walking  up  hill 
or  doing  something  entailing  sudden  muscular  effort;  occasionally  even  the 
effort  of  dressing  or  of  stooping  to  lace  the  shoes  may  bring  on  a  paroxysm. 
Mental  emotion  is  a  second  very  potent  cause.  John  Hunter  appreciated 
this  when  he  said  that  ^'  his  life  was  in  the  hands  of  any  rascal  who  chose 
to  annoy  and  tease  him.^'  In  his  case  a  fatal  attack  occurred  during  a  fit 
of  anger.  A  third,  and  in  many  instances  the  most  important,  factor  is 
flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach.  Another  common  exciting  cause  is 
cold;  even  the  chill  of  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  or  on  bathing 
may  bring  on  a  paroxysm. 

Usually  during  exertion  or  intense  mental  emotion  the  patient  is  seized 
with  an  agonizing  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  a  sense  of  constric- 
tion, as  if  the  heart  had  been  seized  in  a  vice.    The  pains  radiate  up  the 
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neck  and  down  the  arm,  and  there  may  be  numbnees  of  the  Sngen  or  m 
the  cardiac  region.  The  face  h  usually  pallid  and  m^y  mmime  an  adij* 
gray  tint,  and  not  infrequently  a  profuse  sweat  breaks  out  over  the  inrlion 
The  paroxysm  lasts  from  several  seconds  to  a  minute  or  two,  duricig  wlucK 
in  severe  attacks,  the  patient  feels  as  if  death  were  imminent.  As  pointed 
out  by  Latham,  there  are  two  elements  in  the  paroxysra,  the  ^iu-^diokf 
peeioris — and  the  indescribable  feeling  of  anguish  and  sense  of  imml&eiil 
dissolution — angor  anind.  There  are  great  restlessness  and  anxiety,  and 
the  patient  may  drop  dead  at  the  height  of  the  attack  or  faint  and  jmss  awij 
in  syncope.  The  condition  of  the  heart  during  the  attack  is  variable;  tint 
pulsations  may  be  uniform  and  regular.  The  pulse  tension,  bowerefj  ii 
usually  increased,  but  it  is  surijrisLng,  even  in  cases  of  extreme  severitf, 
how  slightly  the  character  of  the  pulse  may  be  altered.  After  the  attadt 
there  may  be  eructations,  or  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  clear  mmt 
The  patient  usually  feels  exhausted,  and  for  a  day  or  two  may  be  hidlr 
shaken;  in  other  instances  in  an  hour  or  two  the  patient  feels  hiin#<df 
again.  While  dyspnoea  is  not  a  constant  feature,  the  paroxysm  h  noi  inlr*- 
quently  associated  with  a  form  of  asthma;  there  is  wheezing  in  the  bron- 
chial tnbes,  which  may  come  on  very  rapidly,  and  the  patient  geU  short  ol 
breath.  Many  patients  the  subjects  of  angina  die  suddenly  without  wan- 
ing and  not  in  a  paroxysm.  In  other  instances  death  follows  in  the  first 
well-marked  paroxysm,  as  in  tlie  ease  of  Thomas  Arnold.  In  a  third  group 
there  are  recurring  attacks  over  long  periods  of  years,  as  in  John  Htmteri 
case;  while  in  a  fourth  group  of  cases  there  are  rapidly  recurring  attadci 
for  several  days  in  succession,  with  progressive  and  inereasing  weaknes 
of  the  heari. 

With  reference  to  the  radiation  of  pain  in  angina,  the  studii?s  of  like- 
kcnzie  and  of  Head  are  of  gre^t  interest.  Head  concludes  that  (1)  in  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  and  more  particidariy  in  aortic  disease,  the  pain  is  ris 
f erred  along  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  dorsal  areas;  (2)  in  sjigim 
pectoris  the  pain  may  he  referred  in  addition  along  the  fifth,  eixtb,  lad 
seventh^  and  even  t!ie  eighth  and  ninth  dorsal  areas,  and  is  always  acooin- 
panied  by  pain  in  certain  cervical  areas. 

Theories  of  Angina  Pectorie.^l)  That  it  is  a  neuralgia  of  the  eardiic 
nerves.  In  the  true  form  the  agonizing  cramp-like  character  of  the  pain* 
the  suddenness  of  the  onset,  and  the  associated  features,  are  imlike  aoT 
neuralgic  affection.  The  pain,  however,  is  undoubtedly  in  the  cardiac 
plexus  and  radiates  to  adjacent  nerves.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  eon* 
nection  with  the  almost  constant  sclerosis  of  the  coronary^  arteries  in  m* 
gina,  that  Tboma  has  found  marked  sclerosis  of  the  temporal  artery  ill 
migraine  and  Dana  has  met  with  local  thickening  of  the  arteries  in  some 
cases  of  neuralgia.  (2)  Heberden  believed  that  it  was  a  cramp  of  the  ht*aTt- 
muscle  itself.  Cramp  of  certain  muscular  territories  would  better  ei- 
plain  the  attack.  (3)  That  it  is  due  to  the  extreme  tension  of  the  ven- 
tricular walls,  in  consequence  of  an  acute  dilatation  associated,  in  the  mi- 
jority  of  cases,  with  affection  of  the  coronary  arieries.  Traube,  who  Fop- 
ported  this  view,  held  that  the  agonizing  pain  resulted  from  the  gtM 
stretching  and  tension  of  the  nerves  in  the  muscular  substance*    A  modi- 
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fied  form  of  this  view  is  that  there  is  a  spasm  of  the  coronary  arteries  with 
great  increase  of  the  intracardiac  pressure. 

(4)  The  theory  of  Allan  Bums,  revived  by  Potain  and  others,  that  the 
condition  is  one  of  transient  ischaemia  of  the  heart-muscle  in  consequence 
of  disease,  or  spasm,  of  the  coronary  arteries.  The  condition  known  as 
intermittent  claudication  illustrates  what  may  take  place.  In  man  (and 
in  the  horse),  in  consequence  of  thrombosis  of  the  abdominal  aorta  or 
iliacs,  transient  paraplegia  and  spasm  may  follow  exertion.  The  collateral 
circulation,  ample  when  the  limbs  are  at  rest,  is  insufficient  after  the  mus- 
cles are  actively  used,  and  a  state  of  relative  ischaemia  is  induced  with  loss 
of  power,  which  disappears  in  a  short  time.  This  "  intermittent  claudica- 
tion "  theory  has  been  applied  to  explain  the  angina  paroxysm.  A  heart 
the  coronary  arteries  of  which  are  sclerotic  or  calcified,  is  in  an  analogous 
state,  and  any  extra  exertion  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  relative  ischaemia 
and  spasm.  In  Allan  Burns's  work  on  The  Heart  (1809)  the  theory  is  dis- 
cussed at  length,  but  he  does  not  think  that  spasm  is  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  the  ischaemia. 

In  fatal  cases  of  angina  the  coronary  arteries  are  almost  invariably  dis- 
eased either  in  their  main  divisions,  or  there  is  chronic  endarteritis  with 
great  narrowing  of  the  orifices  at  the  root  of  the  aorta.  Experimentally, 
occlusion  of  the  coronary  arteries  produces  slowing  of  the  heart's  action, 
gradual  dilatation,  and  death  within  a  very  few  minutes.  Cohnheim  has 
shown  that  in  the  dog  ligation  of  one  of  the  large  coronary  branches  pro- 
duces within  a  minute  a  condition  of  arrhythmia,  and  within  two  minutes 
the  heart  ceases  in  diastole.  These  experiments,  however,  do  not  throw 
much  light  upon  the  etiology  of  angina  pectoris.  Extreme  sclerosis  of  the 
coronary  arteries  is  common,  and  a  large  majority  oi  the  cases  present  no 
symptoms  of  angina.  Even  in  the  cases  of  sudden  death  due  to  blocking 
of  an  artery,  particularly  the  anterior  branch  of  the  coronary  artery,  there 
is  usually  no  great  pain  either  before  or  during  the  attack. 

DiagnOBis. — There  are  many  grades  of  true  angina.  A  man  may  have 
slight  praecordial  pain,  a  sense  of  distress  and  uneasiness,  and  radiation  of 
the  pains  to  the  arm  and  neck.  Such  attacks  following  slight  exertion,  an 
indiscretion  in  diet,  or  a  disturbing  emotion,  may  alternate  with  attacks 
of  much  greater  severity,  or  they  may  occur  in  connection  with  a  pulse  of 
increased  tension  and  signs  of  general  arterio-sclerosis.  In  the  milder 
grades  the  diagnosis  cannot  rest  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  attack  itself, 
since  they  may  be  simulated  by  the  pseudo-angina;  but  the  diagnosis  should 
be  based  upon  the  examination  of  the  heart  and  arteries  and  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  mode  of  onset  and  symptoms.  The  cases  of  pseudo-angina 
pectoris  in  women  are,  after  all,  the  ones  which  call  for  the  greatest  care 
in  the  diagnosis,  and  attention  to  the  points  given  in  the  table  of  Huchard 
will  be  of  the  greatest  aid. 

Pseudo-Angina  Pectoris. — False  angina  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
groups,  the  neurotic  and  the  toxic.  The  former  embraces  the  hysterical 
and  neurasthenic  cases,  which  are  very  common  in  women.  Huchard  has 
given  an  excellent  differential  table  between  the  true  and  the  spurious  at- 
tacks. 
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TBUE   ANGINA. 

Most  common  between  the  ages 
of  forty  and  fifty  years. 

Most  common  in  men.  Attacks 
brought  on  by  exertion. 

Attacks  rarely  periodical  or  noc- 
turnal. 

Not  associated  with  other  symp- 
toms. 

Vaso-motor  form  rare.  Agoniz- 
ing pain  and  sensation  of  compres- 
sion by  a  vice. 

Pain  of  short  duration.  Atti- 
tude: silence,  immobility. 

Lesions :  sclerosis  of  coronary 
artery. 

Prognosis  grave,  often  fatal. 

Arterial  medication. 


PSEUDO-ANGINA. 

At  every  age,  even  six  years. 

Most  common  in  women.  At- 
tacks spontaneous. 

Often  periodical  and  nocturnal. 

Associated  with  nervous  symp- 
toms. 

Vaso-motor  form  common.  Pain 
less  severe;  sensation  of  distention. 

Pain  lasts  one  or  two  hours.  Agi- 
tation and  activity. 

Neuralgia  of  nerves  and  cardio- 
plexus. 

Never  fatal. 

Antineuralgic  medication. 


A  form  which  Nothnagel  has  described  as  vaso-motor  angina  is  not  infre- 
quent. The  symptoms  set  in  with  coldness  and  numbness  in  the  extremi- 
ties, followed  by  great  praecordial  pain  and  feelings  of  faintness.  Some 
have  recognized  also  a  reflex  variety. 

Toxic  Angina. — This  embraces  cases  due  to  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
tobacco.  There  are  three  groups  of  cases  of  so-called  tobacco  heart:  First, 
the  irritable  heart  of  smokers,  seen  particularly  in  young  lads,  in  which 
the  symptoms  are  palpitation,  irregularity,  and  rapid  action;  secondly, 
heart  pain  of  a  sharp,  shooting  character,  which  may  be  very  severe;  and, 
thirdly,  attacks  of  such  severity  that  they  deserve  the  name  of  angina. 
Huchard  remarks  that  they  are  usually  of  the  vaso-motor  type,  accom- 
panied with  chilling  of  the  extremities,  feeble  pulse,  and  a  tendency  to  syn- 
cope. This  author  distinguishes  between  functional  tobacco  angina,  due, 
he  thinks,  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  an  organic 
tobacco  angina  due  to  a  nicotine  arterio-sclerosis  of  these  vessels. 

FrognOBis. — Cardiac  pain  without  evidence  of  arterio-sclerosis  or 
valve-disease  is  not  of  much  moment.  True  angina  is  almost  invariably 
associated  with  marked  cardio-vascular  lesions,  in  which  the  prognosis  is 
always  grave.  With  judicious  treatment  the  attacks,  however,  may  be 
long  deferred,  and  a  few  instances  recover  completely.  The  prognosis  is 
naturally  more  serious  with  aortic  insufficiency  and  advanced  arterio-scle- 
rosis. Patients  who  have  had  well-marked  attacks  may  live  for  many  years, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  care  with  which  they  regulate  their  daily  life. 

Treatment. — Patients  subject  to  this  affection  should  live  a  quiet 
life,  avoiding  particularly  excitement  and  sudden  muscular  exertion.  Dur- 
ing the  attack  nitrite  of  amyl  should  be  inhaled,  as  advised  by  Lauder 
Brunton.  From  2  to  5  drops  may  be  placed  upon  cotton-wool  in  a 
tumbler  or  upon  the  handkerchief.  This  is  frequently  of  great  service  in 
the  attack,  relieving  the  agonizing  pain  and  distress.    Subjects  of  the  dis- 
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ease  should  carry  the  perles  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  with  them,  and  use  them 
on  the  first  indication  of  an  attack.  In  some  instances  the  nitrite  of  amyl 
is  quite  poweriess,  though  given  freely.  If  within  a  minute  or  two  relief  is 
not  obtained  in  this  way,  chloroform  should  at  once  be  given.  A  few  in- 
halations act  promptly  and  give  great  relief.  Should  the  pains  continue, 
a  hypodermic  of  morphia  may  be  administered.  In  severe  and  repeated 
paroxysms  a  patient  may  display  remarkable  resistance  to  the  action  of 
this  drug. 

In  the  intervals,  nitroglycerin  may  be  given  in  full  doses,  as  recom- 
mended by  Murrell,  or  the  nitrite  of  sodium  (Matthew  Hay).  The  nitro- 
glycerin should  be  used  for  a  long  time  and  in  increasing  doses,  beginning 
with  1  minim  three  times  a  day  of  the  1-per-cent  solution,  and  increas- 
ing the  dose  1  minim  every  five  or  six  days  until  the  patient  complains 
of  flushing  or  headache.  The  fluid  extract  of  English  hawthorn — crategus 
oxyacantha — ^has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Jennings,  Clements,  and 
others. 

Huchard  recommends  the  iodides,  believing  that  their  prolonged  use 
influences  the  arterio-sclerosis.  Twenty  grains  three  times  a  day  may  be 
given  for  several  years,  omitting  the  medicine  for  about  ten  days  in  each 
month.  In  some  instances  this  treatment  is  certainly  beneficial.  Two 
men,  both  with  arterio-sclerosis,  ringing,  accentuated  aortic  sound,  and 
attacks  of  true  angina,  have  under  its  use  remained  practically  free  from 
attacks — one  case  for  nearly  three,  and  the  other  for  fully  eight  years. 
This  treatment  is,  however,  not  always  satisfactory,  and  I  have  had  several 
cases  in  which  the  condition  has  not  been  at  all  relieved  by  it. 

For  the  pseudo-angina,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  general 
nervous  condition.  Electricity  is  sometimes  very  beneficial,  particularly 
the  Franklinic  form. 


VI.    CONGENITAL  AFFECTIONS   OF  THE    HEART. 

These  have  only  a  limited  clinical  interest,  as  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  the  anomaly  is  not  compatible  with  life,  and  in  others  nothing 
can  be  done  to  remedy  the  defect  or  even  to  relieve  the  symptoms. 

The  congenital  affections  result  from  interruption  of  the  normal  course 
of  development  or  from  inflammatory  processes — endocarditis;  sometimes 
from  a  combination  of  both. 

(a)  Of  general  anomalies  of  development  the  following  conditions  may 
be  mentioned:  Acardia,  absence  of  the  heart,  which  has  been  met  with 
in  the  monstrosity  known  by  the  same  name;  double  hearty  which  has  occa- 
sionally been  found  in  extreme  grades  of  foetal  deformity;  dextrocardia, 
in  which  the  heart  is  on  the  right  side,  either  alone  or  as  part  of  a  general 
transposition  of  the  viscera;  ectopia  cordis,  a  condition  associated  with 
fission  of  the  chest  wall  and  of  the  abdomen.  The  heart  may  be  situated 
in  the  cervical,  pectoral,  or  abdominal  regions.  Except  in  the  abdominal 
variety  the  condition  is  very  rarely  compatible  with  extra-uterine  life. 
Occasionally,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Holt,  the  child  lives  for  some  months. 
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and  the  heart  may  be  seen  and  felt  beating  beneath  the  skin  in  the  epi- 
gastric region.  This  infant  was  five  months  old  at  the  date  of  examina- 
tion. 

(b)  Anomalies  of  the  Cardiac  Septa. — The  septa  of  both  auricles  and 
ventricles  may  be  defective,  in  which  case  the  heart  consists  of  but  two 
chambers,  the  cor  hiloculare  or  reptilian  heart.  In  the  septum  of  the  auri- 
cles there  is  a  very  common  defect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  membrane 
closing  the  foramen  ovale  has  failed  at  one  point  to  become  attached  to  the 
ring,  and  leaves  a  valvular  slit  which  may  be  large  enough  to  admit  the 
handle  of  a  scalpel.  Neither  this  nor  the  small  cribriform  perforations  of 
the  membrane  are  of  any  significance. 

The  foramen  ovale  may  be  patent  without  a  trace  of  membrane  closing 
it.  In  some  instances  this  exists  with  other  serious  defects,  such  as  steno- 
sis of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  imperfection  of  the  ventricular  septum. 
In  others  the  patent  foramen  ovale  is  the  only  anomaly,  and  in  many  in- 
stances it  does  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  embarrassment,  as  the  con- 
dition has  been  found  in  persons  who  have  died  of  various  affections.  The 
ventricular  septum  may  be  absent,  the  condition  known  as  trilocular  heart. 
Much  more  frequently  there  is  a  small  defect  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
septum,  either  in  the  situation  of  the  membranous  portion  known  as  the 
"  undefended  space  "  or  in  the  region  situated  just  anterior  to  this.  The 
anomaly  is  very  frequently  associated  with  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice  or  of  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle. 

(c)  Anomalies  and  Lesions  of  the  Valves. — ^Numerical  anomalies  of  the 
valves  are  not  uncommon.  The  semilunar  segments  at  the  arterial  orifices 
are  not  infrequently  increased  or  diminished  in  number.  Supernumerary 
segments  are  more  frequent  in  the  pulmonary  artery  than  in  the  aorta. 
Four,  or  sometimes  five,  valves  have  been  found.  The  segments  may  be  of 
equal  size,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  supernumerary  valve  is  small. 

Instead  of  three  there  may  be  only  two  semilunar  valves,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  bicuspid  condition.  In  my  experience,  this  is  most  frequent 
in  the  aortic  valve.  Of  21  instances  only  2  occurred  at  the  pulmonary 
orifice.  Two  of  the  valves  have  united,  and  from  the  ventricular  face 
show  either  no  trace  of  division  or  else  a  slight  depression  indicating  where 
the  union  had  occurred.  From  the  aortic  side  there  is  usually  to  be  seen 
some  trace  of  division  into  two  sinuses  of  Valsalva.  There  has  been  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  origin  of  thig.  condition,  whether  it  is  really  an  anomaly 
or  whether  it  is  not  due  to  endocarditis,  foetal  or  post-natal.  The  com- 
bined segment  is  usually  thickened,  but  the  fact  that  this  anomaly  is  met 
with  in  the  foetus  without  a  trace  of  sclerosis  or  endocarditis  shows  that  it 
may.  in  some  cases  at  least,  result  from  a  developmental  error. 

Clinically  this  is  a  very  important  congenital  defect,  owing  to  the 
liability  of  the  combined  valve  to  sclerotic  changes.  Except  two  foetal 
specimens  all  of  my  cases  showed  thickening  and  deformity,  and  in  15 
of  those  which  I  have  reported  death  resulted  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  lesion. 

The  little  fenestrations  at  the  margins  of  the  sigmoid  valves  have  no 
significance;  they  occur  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  bodies. 
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Anomalies  of  the  aurienlo-ventrieular  valves  are  not  often  met  with. 

FcBtal  endocarditis  may  occur  either  at  the  arterial  or  auriculo-ven- 
tricnlar  orifices.  It  is  nearly  always  of  the  chronic  or  sclerotic  variety. 
Very  rarely  indeed  is  it  of  the  warty  or  vemicose  form.  There  are  little 
nodular  bodies,  sometimes  six  or  eight  in  number,  on  the  mitral  and  tri- 
cuspid segments — ^the  nodules  of  Albini — which  represent  the  remains  of 
foetal  structures,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  endocardial  outgrowths. 
The  little  rounded,  bead-like  haemorrhages  of  a  deep  purple  color,  which 
are  very  common  on  the  heart  valves  of  children,  are  also  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  products  of  endocarditis.  In  foetal  endocarditis  the  segments 
are  usually  thickened  at  the  edges,  shrunken,  and  smooth.  In  the  mitral 
and  tricuspid  valves  the  cusps  are  found  united  and  the  chordae  tendineae 
are  thickened  and  shortened.  In  the  semilunar  valves  all  trace  of  the 
segments  has  disappeared,  leaving  a  stiff  membranous  diaphragm  per- 
forated by  an  oval  or  rounded  orifice.  It  is  sometimes  very  difl&cult  to  say 
whether  this  condition  has  resulted  from  foetal  endocarditis  or  whether  it 
is  an  error  in  development.  In  very  many  instances  the  processes  are 
combined;  an  anomalous  valve  becomes  the  seat  of  chronic  sclerotic 
changes,  and,  according  to  Rauchfuss,  endocarditis  is  more  common  on 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  only  because  the  valves  are  here  most  often  the 
«eat  of  developmental  errors. 

Lesions  at  the  Pulmonary  Orifice. — Stenosis  of  this  orifice  is  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  important  of  congenital  heart  affections.  A  slow 
endocarditis  causes  gradual  union  of  the  segments  and  narrowing  of  the 
orifice  to  such  a  degree  that  it  only  admits  the  smallest-sized  probe.  In 
some  of  the  cases  the  smooth  membranous  condition  of  the  combined  seg- 
ments is  such  that  it  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  faulty  development. 
In  some  instances  vegetations  develop.  The  condition  is  compatible  with 
life  for  many  years,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  heart- 
disease  above  the  tenth  year  this  lesion  is  present.  With  it  there  may  be 
defect  of  the  ventricular  septum.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  very  common 
cause  of  death.  Obliteration  or  atresia  of  the  pulmonarj'  orifice  is  less  fre- 
quent but  a  more  serious  condition  than  stenosis.  It  is  associated  with  de- 
fect of  the  ventricular  septum  or  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  per- 
sistence of  the  ductus  arteriosus  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart.  Ste- 
nosis of  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle  exists  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  at  the  pulmonary  orifice.  At  the  out- 
set a  developmental  error,  it  may  be  combined  with  sclerotic  changes.  The 
ventricular  septum  is  imperfect,  the  foramen  ovale  is  usually  open,  and  the 
ductus  arteriosus  patent.  These  three  lesions  at  the  pulmonary  orifice 
constitute  the  most  important  group  of  all  congenital  cardiac  affections. 
Of  181  instances  of  various  congenital  anomalies  collected  by  Peacock  119 
cases  came  under  this  category',  and,  according  to  this  author,  in  8()  per 
cent  of  the  patients  living  beyond  the  twelfth  year  the  lesion  is  at  this 
orifice. 

Congenital  lesions  of  the  aortic  orifice  are  not  very  frequent.     Rauchfuss 
has  collected  24  cases  of  stenosis  and  atresia;  stenosis  of  the  left  conut 
arteriosus  may  also  occur,  a  condition  which  is  not  incompatible  with  pro- 
48 
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neck  and  down  the  arm,  and  there  may  be  numbness  of  the  fingers  or  in 
the  cardiac  region.  The  face  is  usually  pallid  and  may  assume  an  ashy- 
gray  tint,  and  not  infrequently  a  profuse  sweat  breaks  out  over  the  surface. 
The  paroxysm  lasts  from  several  seconds  to  a  minute  or  two,  during  which, 
in  severe  attacks,  the  patient  feels  as  if  death  were  imminent.  As  pointed 
out  by  Latham,  there  are  two  elements  in  the  paroxysm,  the  pain — dolor 
pectoris — and  the  indescribable  feeling  of  anguish  and  sense  of  imminent 
dissolution — angor  animi.  There  are  great  restlessness  and  anxiety,  and 
the  patient  may  drop  dead  at  the  height  of  the  attack  or  faint  and  pass  away 
in  syncope.  The  condition  of  the  heart  during  the  attack  is  variable;  the 
pulsations  may  be  uniform  and  regular.  The  pulse  tension,  however,  is 
usually  increased,  but  it  is  surprising,  even  in  cases  of  extreme  severity, 
how  slightly  the  character  of  the  pulse  may  be  altered.  After  the  attack 
there  may  be  eructations,  or  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  clear  urine. 
The  patient  usually  feels  exhausted,  and  for  a  day  or  two  may  be  badly 
shaken;  in  other  instances  in  an  hour  or  two  the  patient  feels  himself 
again.  While  dyspnoea  is  not  a  constant  feature,  the  paroxysm  is  not  infre- 
quently associated  with  a  form  of  asthma;  there  is  wheezing  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  which  may  come  on  very  rapidly,  and  the  patient  geU  short  of 
breath.  Many  patients  the  subjects  of  angina  die  suddenly  without  warn- 
ing and  not  in  a  paroxysm.  In  other  instances  death  follows  in  the  first 
well-marked  paroxysm,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Arnold.  In  a  third  group 
there  are  recurring  attacks  over  long  periods  of  years,  as  in  John  Hunter's 
case;  while  in  a  fourth  group  of  cases  there  are  rapidly  recurring  attacks 
for  several  days  in  succession,  with  progressive  and  increasing  weakness 
of  the  heart. 

With  reference  to  the  radiation  of  pain  in  angina,  the  studies  of  Mac- 
kenzie and  of  Head  are  of  great  interest.  Head  concludes  that  (1)  in  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  and  more  particularly  in  aortic  disease,  the  pain  is  re- 
ferred along  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  dorsal  areas;  (2)  in  angina 
pectoris  the  pain  may  be  referred  in  addition  along  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  and  even  the  eighth  and  ninth  dorsal  areas,  and  is  always  accom- 
panied by  pain  in  certain  cervical  areas. 

Theories  of  Angina  Pectoris. — (1)  That  it  is  a  neuralgia  of  the  cardiac 
nerves.  In  the  true  form  the  agonizing  cramp-like  character  of  the  pain, 
the  suddenness  of  the  onset,  and  the  associated  features,  are  unlike  any 
neuralgic  affection.  The  pain,  however,  is  undoubtedly  in  the  cardiac 
plexus  and  radiates  to  adjacent  nerves.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  con- 
nection with  the  almost  constant  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  in  an- 
gina, that  Thoma  has  found  marked  sclerosis  of  the  temporal  artery  in 
migraine  and  Dana  has  met  with  local  thickening  of  the  arteries  in  some 
cases  of  neuralgia.  (2)  Heberden  believed  that  it  was  a  cramp  of  the  heart- 
muscle  itself.  Cramp  of  certain  muscular  territories  would  better  ex- 
plain the  attack.  (3)  That  it  is  due  to  the  extreme  tension  of  the  ven- 
tricular walls,  in  consequence  of  an  acute  dilatation  associated,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  with  affection  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Traube,  who  sup- 
ported this  view,  held  that  the  agonizing  pain  resulted  from  the  great 
stretching  and  tension  of  the  nerves  in  the  muscular  substance.    A  modi^ 
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fied  form  of  this  view  is  that  there  is  a  spasm  of  the  coronary  arteries  with 
great  increase  of  the  intracardiac  pressure. 

(4)  The  theory  of  Allan  Burns,  revived  by  Potain  and  others,  that  the 
condition  is  one  of  transient  ischsemia  of  the  heart-muscle  in  consequence 
of  disease,  or  spasm,  of  the  coronary  arteries.  The  condition  known  as 
intermittent  claudication  illustrates  what  may  take  place.  In  man  (and 
in  the  horse),  in  consequence  of  thrombosis  of  the  abdominal  aorta  or 
iliacs,  transient  paraplegia  and  spasm  may  follow  exertion.  The  collateral 
circulation,  ample  when  the  limbs  are  at  rest,  is  insuflScient  after  the  mus- 
cles are  actively  used,  and  a  state  of  relative  ischaemia  is  induced  with  loss 
of  power,  which  disappears  in  a  short  time.  This  "  intermittent  claudica- 
tion "  theory  has  been  applied  to  explain  the  angina  paroxysm.  A  heart 
the  coronary  arteries  of  which  are  sclerotic  or  calcified,  is  in  an  analogous 
state,  and  any  extra  exertion  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  relative  ischaemia 
and  spasm.  In  Allan  Burns's  work  on  The  Heart  (1809)  the  theory  is  dis- 
cussed at  length,  but  he  does  not  think  that  spasm  is  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  the  ischaemia. 

In  fatal  cases  of  angina  the  coronary  arteries  are  almost  invariably  dis- 
eased either  in  their  main  divisions,  or  there  is  chronic  endarteritis  with 
great  narrowing  of  the  orifices  at  the  root  of  the  aorta.  Experimentally, 
occlusion  of  the  coronary  arteries  produces  slowing  of  the  hearths  action, 
gradual  dilatation,  and  death  within  a  very  few  minutes.  Cohnheim  has 
shown  that  in  the  dog  ligation  of  one  of  the  large  coronary  branches  pro- 
duces within  a  minute  a  condition  of  arrhythmia,  and  within  two  minutes 
the  heart  ceases  in  diastole.  These  experiments,  however,  do  not  throw 
much  light  upon  the  etiology  of  angina  pectoris.  Extreme  sclerosis  of  the 
coronary  arteries  is  common,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  present  no 
symptoms  of  angina.  Even  in  the  cases  of  sudden  death  due  to  blocking 
of  an  artery,  particularly  the  anterior  branch  of  the  coronary  artery,  there 
is  usually  no  great  pain  either  before  or  during  the  attack. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  many  grades  of  true  angina.  A  man  may  have 
slight  praecordial  pain,  a  sense  of  distress  and  uneasiness,  and  radiation  of 
the  pains  to  the  arm  and  neck.  Such  attacks  following  slight  exertion,  an 
indiscretion  in  diet,  or  a  disturbing  emotion,  may  alternate  with  attacks 
of  much  greater  severity,  or  they  may  occur  in  connection  with  a  pulse  of 
increased  tension  and  signs  of  general  arterio-sclerosis.  In  the  milder 
grades  the  diagnosis  cannot  rest  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  attack  itself, 
since  they  may  be  simulated  by  the  pseudo-angina;  but  the  diagnosis  should 
be  based  upon  the  examination  of  the  heart  and  arteries  and  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  mode  of  onset  and  symptoms.  The  cases  of  pseudo-angina 
pectoris  in  women  are,  after  all,  the  ones  which  call  for  the  greatest  care 
in  the  diagnosis,  and  attention  to  the  points  given  in  the  table  of  Huchard 
will  be  of  the  greatest  aid. 

Pseudo-Angina  Pectoris. — False  angina  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
groups,  the  neurotic  and  the  toxic.  The  former  embraces  the  hysterical 
and  neurasthenic  cases,  which  are  very  common  in  women.  Huchard  has 
given  an  excellent  diflFerential  table  between  the  true  and  the  spurious  at- 
tacks. 
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UL    DISEASES  OF  THE  AETEMES- 
I.    DEGENERATIONa 

Fatty  de^eMrqijon  of  the  intima  is  extremelT  commoiu  and  is  seen  in 
the  forrn  of  yelloirUh-white  spots  in  the  aorta  and  larger  vessels.  {^icincH' 
iior*  fjf  the  arterial  vail  foUovs  fatty  degeneration  and  sclerosis,  and  is  asso- 
ciate^l  with  atheromatous  changes.  It  occurs  in  the  intima  and  the  media. 
Id  the  latter  it  produces  vhat  is  sometimes  known  as  annnlar  calcification, 
which  occurs  particularly  in  the  middle  coat  of  medium-sixed  tcssctIs  and 
may  convert  them  into  firm  tubes. 

Ilyalint  degeneration  may  attack  either  the  larger  or  the  smaller  vessels. 
In  the  former  the  intima  is  converted  into  a  smooth,  homogeneous  sab- 
stance;  this  is  commonly  an  initial  stage  of  arterio-sclerosis;  here  it  is  t 
transformation  of  the  endothelial  lining.  Of  the  smaller  arteries  and  capil- 
larief;  hyaline  metamoq>hosis  is  oftenest  seen  in  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidneys. 
It  is  not  to  }h:  confounded  with  the  amyloid  change  which  is  prone  to 
rK'Cur  in  the  same  situation.  The  condition  is  variously  regarded  as  due 
to  cf>agulation  of  an  albuminous  fluid  and  hyaline  metamorphosis 
of  leucfKrytes  or  of  fibrin.  This  substance  reacts  like  the  last  with  Weigert'g 
fibrin  stain. 


II.    ARTERIO-SCLEROSIS  {AHeno-capaiary  Fibrosis}. 

The  conception  of  arterio-sclerosis  as  an  independent  affection — a  gen' 
eral  disease  of  the  vascular  system — is  due  to  (Jull  and. Sutton. 

Deflniuon. — A_Condition  of  thickening;-  diffiiju>  nr  rimimgfri^^^  htu 
ginning  in  the  intima,  consequent  upon  primaicy  f^hAnfrpg  in  thp  mi^i^  jumj 
adventitial  but  which  later  involves  the  other  coats.  The  process  l^ds,  iff 
the  larger  arteries,  to  what  is  known  as  atheroma  and  to  endarteritis  defor- 
mans, and  seriously  interferc*s  with  the  normal  functions  of  various  organs 

Etiology. — (1)  As  an  involution  process  arterio-sclerosis  is  an  accom- 
jianinient  of  ol4  age,  and  is  the  exj>re8sion  of  the  natural  wear  and  tear  to 
which  the  tubes  are  subjected.  Longevity  is  a  vascular  question,  which  has 
b<'<n  w«'ll  expressed  in  the  axiom  that  "a  man  is  only  as  old  as  his  arte- 
rii's.' '  To  a  majority  of  men  death  comes  primarily  or  secondarily  through 
this  ]K)rtal.  The  onset  of  what  may  be  called  physiological  arterio-sclero!?is 
(h'pcndH,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  quality  of  arterial  tissue  (vital  rub- 
l>«*r)  which  the  individual  has  inherited,  and  secondly  upon  the  amount  of 
w«*ar  and  tear  to  which  he  has  subjected  it.  Tliat  the  former  plays  a 
nir>>t  iinjiortant  role  is  shown  in  the  cases  in  which  arterio-sclerosis  sets  in 
early  in  life  in  individuals  in  whom  none  of  the  recognized  etiological  fac- 
iom  ran  hv  found.  Thus,  fr)r  instance,  a  man  of  twenty-eight  or  twenty- 
iiin<*  may  liave  the  arteries  of  a  man  of  sixty,  and  a  man  of  forty  may  pre- 
Hi'Ui  v<*ssels  as  much  degenerated  as  they  should  be  at  eighty.  Entire  fami- 
lies sometimes  show  this  tendency  to  early  arterio-sclerosis — a  tendency 
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which  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  way  than  that  in  the  make-up  of  the 
machine  bad  material  was  used  for  the  tubing. 

More  (QOTnTnonly  the  arterio-flfilprnfiifi  rpRiilts  from  the  bad  USe  of  good 
ve88el8^_and_ftjnoiig  the  rircwmstances  whieb  tend- ta -produce  this  condi- 
tion are  the  following: 

(2)  Chronic  Intoxications. — Alcohol,  lead,  gout,  and  syphilis  play  an 
important  role  in  the  causation  of  arterio-scTerosis,^  aliliougli  the  precise 
mode  of  their  action  is  not  yet  very  clear.  They  may  act,  as  Traube  sug- 
gests, by  increasing  the  peripheral  ^resistance  in  the  smaller  vessels  and  in 
this  wftj;  rftifl^ng  thg  blond  fj^nflioTij  or  possibly,  as  Bright  taught,  they  alter 
the  quality  of  the  blood  and  render  more  difficult  its  passage  through  the 
capillaries. 

The  poisons  of  syphilis  and  of  gout,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  acute  in- 
fections, may  produce  degenerative  changefl  in  the  niRfiia  anri  advpntitin. 

(3)  Overeating. — I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  part  played  by 
overeating  in  inducing  arterio-sclerosis.  There  are  many  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  other  factor.  The  high  pressure  at  which  many  men  now  live 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  George  Cheyne's  advice,  which  I  quote 
at  page  470,  was  never  more  needed  than  by  the  present  generation. 

(4)  Overwork  of  the  muscles,  which  acts  by  increasing  the  peripheral  re- 
sistance and  by  raising  the  blood-pressure. 

(5)  Renal  Disease, — The  relation  between  the  arterial  and  kidney  lesions 
has  been  much  discussed,  some  regarding  the  arterial  degeneration  as  sec- 
ondary, others  as  primary.  There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  one  in  which  the 
arterio-sclerosis  is  the  first  change,  and  the  other  in  which  it  is  secondary 
to  a  primary  affection  of  the  kidneys.  The  former  occurs,  I  believe,  with 
much  greater  frequency  than  has  been  supposed. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Thoma  divides  the  cases  into  primary  arterio- 
sclerosis, in  which  there  are  local  changes  in  the  arteries  leading  to  dilata- 
tion and  a  compensatory  increase  jpf  the  connective  tissue  of  the  intima; 
secon^^jOXy  arterio-sclerosis,  due  to  changes  in  the  arteries  which  follow  in- 
creased resigtiance  to  the  blood-flow  in  the  peripheral  vessels.  This  in- 
creased tension  leads  to  dilatation  and  to  slowing  of  the  blood-stream  and  a 
secondary  compensatory  development  of  the  intima. 

In  a  study  of  41  autopsies  upon  arterio-sclerotic  cases  from  my  wards. 
Councilman  follows  the  useful  division  into  nodular,  senile,  and  diffuse 
forms. 

(a)  Nodular  Form, — In  the  circumscribed  or.  nodular  variety  the  ma- 
croscopic changes  are  very  characteristic.  The  aorta  presents,  in  the  early 
stages,  from  the  ring  to  bifurcation,  numerous  flat  projections,  yellowish 
or  yellowi.sh-white  in  color,  hemispherical  in  outline,  and  situated  particu- 
larly about  the  orifices  of  the  branches.  In  the  early  stage  these  patches 
are  scattered  and  do  not  involve  the  entire  intima.  In  more  advanced 
grades  the  patches  undergo  atheromatous  changes.  The  material  constitut- 
ing the  button  undergoes  softening  and  breaks  up  into  granular  material, 
consisting  of  molecular  debris — the  so-called  ^tberomat.ous.abscfigs. 

In  the  circumscribed  or  nodular  arterio-sclerosis  the  primary  alteration 
consists  in  a  degeneration  or  a  local  infiltration  in  the  media  and  adven- 
titia,  chiefly  about  the  vasa  vasorum.    The  affection  is  really  a  mesarteritis 
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and  a  periarteritis.  These  changes  lead  to  the  weakening  of  the  wall  in 
the  aflfected  area,  at  which  spot  the  proliferative  changes  commence  in  the 
intima,  particulariy  in  the  subendothelial  structures,  ^"ith  gradual  thick- 
ening and  the  formation  of  an  atheromatous  button  or  a  patch  of  nodular 
arterio-sclerosis.  The  researches  of  Thoma  have  shown  that  this  is  really 
a  compensatory  process,  and  that  before  its  degeneration  the  nodular  but- 
ton, which  post  mortem  projects  beyond  the  lumen,  during  life  fills  up  and 
obliterates  what  would  otherwise  be  a  depression  of  the  wall  in  consequence 
of  the  weakening  of  the  media.  A  similar  process  goes  on  in  the  smaller 
vessels,  and  in  any  one  of  the  smaller  branches  it  can  be  readily  seen  on  sec- 
tion that  each  patch  of  endarteritis  corresponds  to  a  defect  in  the  media 
and  often  to  changes  in  the  adventitia.  The  condition  is  one  which  may 
lead  to  rapid  dilatation  or  to  the  production  of  an  aneurism,  particularly  in 
the  early  stage,  before  the  weakened  spot  is  thickened  and  strengthened  by 
the  intimal  changes. 

(b)  Senile  Arterto-sderosis. — The  larger  arteries  are  dilated  and  tortu- 
ous, the  walls  thin  but  stiff,  and  often  converted  into  rigid,  tub^.  '  The 
subendothelial  tissue  undergoes  degeneration  and  in  spots  breaks  down, 
forming  the  so-called  atheromatous  abscess,  the  contents  of  which  con- 
sist of  a  molecular  debris.  They  may  open  into  the  lumen,  when  they  are 
known  as  atheromatous  ulcers.  The  greater  portion  of  the  intima  may 
be  occupied  by  rough  calcareous  plates,  with  here  and  there  fissures  and 
losses  of  substance,  upon  which  not  infrequently  white  thrombi  are  de- 
posited. Microscopically  there  is  extreme  degeneration_gfthfi.  coats,  par- 
ticularly of  the  media.  Senile  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  usually  ac- 
companies thes~e  changes.  Senile  changes  are  common  in  other  organs. 
The  heart  may  be  small  and  is  not  necessarily  hypertrophied.  In  7  of  14 
cases  of  Councilman's  series  there  was  no  enlargement.  Brown  atrophy  is 
common. 

(c)  Diffuse  Arterio-^Qlerms. — The  process  is  widespread  throughout  the 
aorta  and  its  branches,  in  the  former  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  associated 
with  the  nodular  form.  The  subjects  of  this  variety  are  usually  middle- 
aged  men,  but  it  may  occur  early.  Of  the  27  in  Councilman's  series  be- 
longing to  this  group  the  majority  were  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty- 
five.  The  youngest  was  a  negro  of  twenty-tliree  and  the  oldest  a  man  of 
sixty.  The  affection  is  ver}'  prevalent  among  negroes;  less  than  50  per  cent 
were  in  whites,  whereas  the  ratio  of  colored  to  white  patients  in  the  wards 
is  one  to  seven.  The  affection  is  met  with  in  strongly  built,  muscular  men 
and,  as  Councilman  remarks,  they  rarely  present  on  the  autopsy  table  signs 
of  general  anasarca  or,  if  oedema  exists,  it  has  come  on  during  the  last  few 
days  of  life.  The  aorta  and  its  branches  are  more  or  less  dilated,  the 
branches  sometimes  more  than  the  trunk.  The  intima  may  be  smooth  and 
show  very  slight  changes  to  the  naked  eye:  more  commonly  there  are  scat- 
tered elevated  areas  of  an  opaque  white  color,  some  of  which  may  have  un- 
dergone atheromatous  changes  as  in  the  senile  form. 

Microscopically  in  the  several  forms  the  viedia  shows  necrotic  aiid_hj*- 
line  changes,  involving  in  the  larger  arteries  both  muscular  and  elastic  ele- 
ments, and  the  intima  presents  a  great  increase  in  the  subendothelial  con- 
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nective  tissue,  which  is  particularly  marked  opposite  areas  of  advanced 
degeneration  in  the  media.  The  small  arteries — ^those  in  the  kidneys,  for 
example — show  "  a  thickening  of  the  wall,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  homo- 
geneous hyaline  tissue  within  the  muscular  coat.  This  tissue  contains  but 
few  cells,  is  faintly  striated,  and  stains  a  light  brown  in  the  osmic  acid  used 
in  the  hardening  solution.  In  many  of  the  smallest  vessels  nothing  can  be 
seen  of  the  elastic  lamina,  in  others  only  fragments  can  be  made  out,  in 
others  it  is  preserved.  .  .  .  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  media  show  marked 
atrophic  changes.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  can  be  made  out  both  in 
fresh  sections  and  after  hardening  in  Flemming^s  solution.  The  nuclei  are 
thin  and  atrophic  and  vacuoles  are  sometimes  seen  in  them.  In  some  ar- 
teries the  muscle-fibres  have  almost  disappeared  and  the  media  is  changed 
into  a  homogeneous  tissue,  similar  to  that  in  the  thickened  intima  '*  (Coim- 
cilman).  The  degeneration  of  the  media  is  most  marked  in  the  smaller 
arteries.  The  capillaries  are  thickened,  particularly  those  of  the  glomeruli 
of  the  kidneys,  which  are  often  obliterated  and  involved  in  extensive  hya- 
line degeneration. 

It  is  in  this  group  Qf  cases  that  the  heart  shows  the  most  important 
changes.  The  average  weight  in  the  cases  referred  to  was  over  450  grammes, 
an3  there  were  two  cases  in  which  without  valvular  disease  the  weight  was 
over  800  grammes.  Fibrous  myocarditis  is  often  present,  particularly  when 
the  coronar}'  arteries  are  involved.  The  semilunar  valves  are  sometimes 
opaque  and  sclerotic,  and  may  be  incompetent.  The  kidneys  may  show 
extensive  sclerosis,  but  in  many  cases  the  changes  are  so  slight  that  macro- 
scopically  they  might  be  overlooked.  They  may  be  increased  in  size.  The 
capsule  is  usually  adherent,  the  surface  a  little  rough,  and  very  often  pre- 
sents atrophic  areas  at  a  lower  level,  of  a  deep-red  color.  Increased  consist- 
ence is  always  present. 

Sclerosis  of  tht  pulmonary  artery  is  met  with  in  all  conditions  which 
for  a  long  time  increase,  tjie  tension  in  the  lesser  circulation,  particularly 
in  mitral  valve  disease  and  in  emphysema.  Sometimes  the  sclerosis  reaches 
a  high  grade  and  is  accompanied  with  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  branches,  more  rarely  with  insufficiency  of  the  pulmonary 
valve.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  reported  by 
Romberg  from  Curschmann's  clinic,  the  pulmonary  arteries  were  involved 
in  most  extensive  arterio-sclerosis;  the  main  branches  were  dilated,  and  the 
smaller  branches  were  the  seat  of  the  most  extreme  sclerotic  changes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aorta  and  its  branches  were  normal.  The  heart  was 
greatly  hypertrophied,  and  the  clinical  symptoms  were  those  of  a  congeni- 
tal heart  affection.  In  many  cases  of  arterio-sclerosis  the  condition  is  not 
confined  to  the  arteries,  but  extends  not  only  to  the  capillaries  but  also  to 
the  veins,  and  may  properly  be  termed  an  angio-sclerosis. 

Sclerosis  of  the  veins — phlebo-sclerosis — is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  ac- 
companiment of  arterio-sclerosis,  and  is  a  condition  to  which  of  late  a  good 
deal  of  attention  has  been  paid.  It  is  seen  in  conditions  of  heightened 
blood-pressure,  as  in  the  portal  system  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  in  the 
pulmonary  veins  in  mitral  stenosis.  The  affected  vessels  are  usually  dilated, 
and  the  intima  shows,  as  in  the  arteries,  a  compensatory  thickening,  which 
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is  particularly  marked  in  those  regions  in  which  the  media  is  thinned* 
The  new-formed  tissue  in  the  endophlebitis  may  undergo  hyaline  degenera- 
tion, and  is  sometimes  extensively  calcified.  In  a  case  of  fibroid  oblitera- 
tion of  the  portal  vein  of  long  standing,  I  found  the  intima  of  the  greatly 
dilated  gastric,  splenic,  and  mesenteric  veins  extensively  calcified.  Without 
existing  arterio-sclerosis  the  peripheral  veins  may  be  sclerotic,  usually  in 
conditions  of  debility,  but  occasionally  in  young  persons. 

Symptoms. — increased  T^miqn. — The  pressure  with  which  the  blood 
flows  in  the  arteries  depends  upon  the  degree  of  peripheral  resistance  and 
the  force  of  the  ventricular  contraction.  A  high-tension  pulse  may  exist 
with  Yery  little  arterio-sclerosis;  but,  as  a  rule,  when  the  condition  has  been 
persistent,  the. sclerosis. «tud. high  tenfiion  are  found  together.  The  i^ulse 
wave  is  slow  in  its  ascent,  enduring,  subsides  slowly,  and  inthe  intgryals 
between  the  beats  the  vessel  remains  full  and  firm.  It  may  be  very  difficult 
to  obliterate  the  pulse,  and  the  firmest  pressure  on  the  radial  or  the  tem- 
poral artery  may  not  be  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  pulse  wave  beyond  the 
point  of  pressure.  This  is  not  always  a  sign  of  high  tension.  The  anas- 
tomotic or  recurrent  pulse  may  be  felt  even  when  the  tension  is  low,  as  in 
the  early  stage  of  typhoid  fever.  Pressure  on  the  ulnar  artery  at  once  ob- 
literates it.*  The  sphygmographic  tracing  shows  a  sloping,  short  up-stroke, 
no  percussion  wave,  and  a  slow,  gradual  descent,  in  which  the  dicrotic  wave 
is  very  slightly  marked.  It  may  be  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  of  the 
hardness  and  firmness  is  due  to  the  tension  of  the  blood  within  the  vesseU 
and  how  much  to  the  thickening  of  the  wall.  But  if,  for  example,  when 
the  radial  is  compressed  with  the  index-finger  the  artery  can  be  felt  beyond 
the  point  of  compression,  its  walls  are  sclerosed. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart, — In  consequence  of  the  peripheral  resistance 
and  increased  work  the  left  ventricle  increases  in  size,  and  some  of  the 
purest  examples  of  simple  hypertrophy  occur  in  this  condition.  The  cham- 
ber may  be  little,  if  at  all,  dilated.  The  apex  beat  is  dislocated  in  advanced 
cases  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  nipple  line.  The  impulse  is  heaving  and 
forcible.    The  aortic  second  sound  is  clear,  ringing,  and  accentuated. 

The  combination  of  increased  arterial  tension,  a  palpable  thickening 
of  the  arteries,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  accentuation  of  the 
aortic  second  sound  are  signs  pathognomonic  of  arterio-sclerosis.  From 
this  period  of  establishment  the  course  of  the  disease  may  be  very  varied. 
For  years  the  patient  may  have  good  liealth,  and  be  in  a  condition  analo- 
gous to  that  of  a  person  with  a  well-compensated  valvular  lesion.  There 
may  be  no  renal  symptoms,  or  there  may  be  the  passage  of  a  larger  amount 
of  urine  than  normal,  with  transient  albuminuria,  and  now  and  then 
hyaline  tube-casts.  The  subsequent  historv'  is  extraordinarily  diverse,  de- 
pending u])on  the  vascular  territory  in  which  the  sclerosis  is  most  advanced, 
or  upon  the  accidents  which  are  so  liable  to  happen,  and  the  symptoms  may 
be  cardiac,  cerebral,  renal,  etc. 

(1)  Cardiac. — The  involvement  of  the  coronary  arteries  may  lead  to 
the  various  symptoms  already  referred  to  under  that  section — thrombosis. 

♦  The  student  is  referred  to  Ewart's  and  to  Hroadbent's  manuals  on  the  puLse. 
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with  sudden  death,  fibroid  de|^?neration  of  tbOifiajt,  aineurism  of  the  heart, 
rupture,  and  angina  pectoris.  Angina  pectoris  is  not  uncommon,  and  in 
the  true  variety  is  almost  always  associated  with  arterio-sclerosis.  A  sec- 
ond important  group  of  cardiac  symptoms  results  from  the  dilatation  which 
ultimately  may  follow  the  hypertrophy.  The  patient  then  presents  all  the 
symptoms  of  cardiac  insufficiency— dyspnoea,  scanty  urine,  and  very  often 
serousjfffusions.  If  the  case  has  come  under  ol)servation  for  the  first  time 
the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  and  the  existence  of 
a  loud  blowing  murmur  at  the  apex  may  throw  the  practitioner  off  his 
guard.    Many  cases  terminate  in  this  way. 

(2)  The  cerebral  symptoms  of  arterio-sclerosis  are  varied  and  important, 
and  embrace  those  of  naany  degenerative  diseases,  acute  and  chronic  (which 
follow  sclerosis  of  the  smaller  branches),  and  cerebral  hsemorrhage. 

Tran8ient.]tLemiplegia,  monoplegia,  or  aphasia  may  occur  in  advanced 
arterio-sclerosis.  Recovery  may  be  perfect.  It  is  difficult  to  say  upon 
what  these  attacks  depend.  Spasm  of  the  arteries  has  been  suggested,  but 
the  condition  of  the  smallest  arteries  is  not  very  favorable  to  this  view. 
Peabody  has  recently  called  attention  to  these  cases,  which  are  more  com- 
mon than  is  indicated  in  the  literature.  Vertigo  occurs  frequently,  and  may 
be  either  simple,  or  is  associated  with  slow  pulse  and  syncopal  or  epilepti- 
form attacks — the  Stokes- Adams  syndrome. 

(3)  Retial  sjmjtoms  supervene  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases.  A  sclero- 
sis, patchy  or  diffuse,  is  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  at  the  time  of 
autopsy,  and  the  condition  is  practically  that  of  contracted  kidney.  It  is 
seen  in  a  typical  manner  in  the  senile  form,  and  not  infrequently  develops 
early  in  life  as  a  direct  sequence  of  the  diffuse  variety.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  decide  clinically  (and  the  question  is  one  upon  which  good  observers 
might  not  agree  in  a  given  case)  whether  the  arterial  or  the  renal  disease 
has  been  primary. 

(4)  Among  other  events  in  arterio-sclerosis  may  be  mentioned  gangrene 
of  the  extremities,  due  either  directly  to  endarteritis  or  to  the  dislodgment 
of  thrombi.  Sudden  transient  paraplegia  may  occur,  and  the  remarkable 
condition  known  as  intermittent  claudication. 

Treatment. — In  the  late  stages  the  conditions  must  be  treated  as  they 
arise  in  connection  with  the  various  viscera.  In  the  early  stages,  before 
any  local  symptoms  are  manifest,  the  patient  should  be  enjoined  to  live  a 
quiet,  wjellrregulated  life,  avoiding  excesses  in  food  and  drink.  It  is  usu- 
ally best  to  explain  frankly  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  so  gain  his  intelli- 
gent co-operation.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels  and  urine,  and  the  secretion  of  the  skin  should  be  kept  active  by 
daily  baths.  Alcohol  in  all  forms  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  food  should 
be  restricted  to  plain,  wholesome  articles.  The  use  of  mineral  waters  or  a 
residence  every  year  at  one  of  the  mineral  springs  is  usually  serviceable. 
If  there  has  been  a  syphilitic  history  an  occasional  course  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium is  indicated,  and  whenever  the  pulse  tension  is  high  nitroglycerin 
may  be  used. . 

In  cases  which  come  under  observation  for  the  first  time  with  dyspnoea, 
slight  lividity,  and  signs  of  cardiac  insufficiency,  venesection  is  indicated. 
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In  some  instances,  with  very  high  tension,  striking  relief  is  afforded  bj  du 
abitraction  of  2u  ounces  of  blood. 


[11.    A^£URISM. 

The  follomng  forms  of  aneurism  are  usually  recognized; 

(fl)  The  trne^  in  which  the  sac  is  formed  of  one  or  more  of  thejrtgiil 
coats.  This  may  he  luaifoxpij  c^indricalj,  or  cirsoid  (in  which  the  dilatation 
is  in  an  artery  and  its  branehea)^  or  it  may  he  circumscribed  or  saccalatei 
Aneurisms  are  usually  fusiform,  resulting  from  uniform  dilatation  of  thi 
vesseh  or  saccular, 

(b)  The  falu  aneurism,  in  which  there  is  rupture  of  all  the  coflts»  ui 
the  blood  is  frt.1*  l^^r  i  Iri  urnscrihed)  in  the  tissues. 

(c)  The  liit^i^nliii'j  luiuuri^in,  which  results  from  injury  or  laccratioD  o< 
the  internal  coat.  The  blood  dissects  betwen  thejayers;  hence  the  dmb^ 
dissecting  aneurism.     This  occurs  usually  m  the  aorta,  persisting  for  Vfin. 

(d)  Merjo^yenons  aneurism  results  when  a  communication  is  estabhfilMi 
between  an  artery  and  n  vein.  A  sac  may  intervene,  in  which  case  we  haft 
-what  is  called  a  varicose  ancunsrin;  but  in  many  cases  the  communication  ii 
direct  and  the  chief  change  is  in  the  vein,  which  is  dilated,  tortuous^  tnd 
pulsatinpr,  the  condition  being  termed  an  aneurismal  varlx. 

Etiology  and  Pathology, — Aneurisms  arise:  (a)  By  the  gudoil 
<Uffuse  distention  of  the  arterial  coats;  which  have  been  weakened  by  arterijv 
«clerosis,  particularly  in  "Its  earl  j  stages,  before  compensatory  endarteritii 
develops.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  often  dilated  in  this  way  so  as  to  farm 
«n  irregular  aneurism. 

(h)  In  consequence  of  circumscribed  losBof^resigtjng  power  ^p  ^fag  W^ 
and  adventitia,  and  often  f rom^'aTa c erat i on  of  the  media.  This  U  tht 
most  common  cause  of  sacculated  aneurism.  The  laceration  is  freqweath 
found  in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  and  occurs  early  in  the  procai 
of  arterio-sclerosis,  before  the  compensatory  thickening  has  taken  pltnt 
Occasionally  one  meets  with  remarkable  specimens  illustrating  the  impor- 
tant part  played  by  this  process.  The  intima  may  also  be  torn.  In  a  ^$m 
of  Daland's  there  was  just  above  the  aortic  valves  an  old  transveiBe  lor 
of  the  intima,  extending  almost  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
Sclerosis  of  the  media  and  adventitia  had  taken  place  and  the  p; 
evidently  of  some  standing.  An  inch  or  more  above  it  was  a  fresh 
Terse  rent  which  had  produced  a  dissecting  aneurism.  These  arterio-«de- 
rotie  aneurisms,  as  they  are  calledj  are  found  also  in  the  smaller  vessds* 

(c)  Embolic  Aneurism^ — When  an  embohis  has  lodged  in  a  \emA  irf 
permanently  plugged  it,  aneurismal  diljtalioii  may  Jaliow  i>n  the^pgiiifllil 
side.  The  embolus  itself  may,  if  a  calcified  fragment  from  a  valve,  laeif* 
ate  the  wall,  or  if  infected  may  produce  inflammation  and  softening. 

((f)  Mymtk  Aneurism. — The  importance  of  this  form  has  been 
considered  by  Eppinger  in  his  exhaustive  monograph.     The  occut- 
multiple  aneurisms  in  malignant-endocagditifl  has  been  obserred  by  «ef«fil 
writers.     Probaiily  the  first  case  in  which  the  mycotic  natiire  was  femf^ 
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nized  was  one  which  occurred  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  and  is  re- 
ported in  full  in  my  lectures  on  malignant  endocarditis.  In  addition  to  the 
ulceration  of  the  valves  there  were  four  aneurisms  of  the  arch,  of  which 
one  was  large  and  saccular,  and  three  were  not  bigger  than  cherries.  An  ex- 
tensive growth  of  micrococci  was  present. 

A  form  of  parasitic  aneurism  which  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  the 
mesenteric  arteries  of  the  horse  is  due  to  the  development  of  the  strongylus 
ormolus. 

Thoma  has  described  a  "  traction^'*^  aneurism  of  the  concavity  of  the 
arch  at  the  point  of  insertion ^oTItlie  remnant  of  the  ductus  Botalli  (Vir- 
chow's  Archiv,  Bd.  122). 

And,  lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  without  any  definite  cause  there 
is  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  aneurisms  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  A  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  our  profession  was  afforded  by  the 
brilliant  Thomas  King  Chambers,  who  first  had  an  aneurism  in  the  left 
popliteal  artery,  eleveli  years  subsequently  an  aneurism  in  the  right 
leg  which  was  cured  by  pressure,  and  finally  aneurisms  of  the  carotid 
arteries. 

Incidence  of  Aneurism, — At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  during  thirty 
years  there  were  631  cases  of  aneurism.  In  468  the  disease  affected  the 
aorta,  in  80  the  popliteal,  in  21  the  femoral,  in  14  the  subclavian,  in  8  the 
carotid,  in  6  the  external  iliac  artery  (Oswald  A.  Browne). 

Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. 

The  causes  which  favor  the  development  of  arterio-sclerosis  prevail  in 
aortic  aneurism,  particularly  alcohol,  syphilis,  and  overwork.  The  great- 
est danger  probably  is  in  strong  muscular  men  with  commencing  degen- 
erative processes  in  the  arteries  (a  consequence  of  syphilis  or  alcohol  or  a 
result  of  hereditary  weakness  of  the  arterial  tissues),  who  during  a  sudden 
muscular  exertion  are  liable  to  lacerate  the  media,  the  intima  not  yet  being 
strengthened  by  compensatory  thickening  over  a  spot  of  mesarteritis.  Aneu- 
risms of  the  thoracic  aorta  vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape.  A  majority  of 
them  are  saccular.  They  may  be  small  and  situated  just  above  the  aortic 
ring.  Others  form  large  tumors  which  project  externally  and  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  upper  thorax.  Small  sacs  from  the  descending  por- 
tion of  the  arch  may  compress  the  trachea  or  the  bronchi.  In  the  tho- 
racic portion  the  sac  may  erode  the  vertebrae  or  grow  into  the  pleural  cavity 
and  compress  the  lung.  In  some  instances  it  grows  through  the  ribs  and 
appears  in  the  back. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  influence  of  an  aneurism  is  manifested  in 
what  are  known  as  pressure  effects.  In  the  absence  of  these  the  aneurisms 
attain  a  large  size  without  producing  symptoms  or  seriously  interfering 
with  the  circulation.  Indeed,  a  useful  clinical  subdivision  as  given  by 
Bramwell  is  into  three  groups — aneuri8na.8  which  are  entirely  latent  and 
give  no  physical  signs;  aneurisms  which  .present  signs  of  intrathoracic 
pressure,  although  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
lesion  producing  the  pressure;  and,  lastly,  aneurisms  which  produce  dis- 
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tinct  tumors  with  well-marked  pressure  symptoms  and  pyfprTial  gifrng. 
Broadbent  makes  another  useful  division  into  aneurism  of  symptoms  and 
aneurism  of  physical  signs.  It  is  perhaps  best  to  consider  aneurisms  of  the 
aorta  according  to  the  situation  of  the  tumor. 

(a)  Aneurisms  of  the  Ascending  Portion  of  the  Arch. — When  just  above 
the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  they  are  often  small  and  latent.  The  first  symp- 
tom  may  be  rupture,  which  usually  takes  place  intQ^the  pericardium  and 
causes  instantoeath.  Above  the  sinuses,  along  the  convex  border  of  the 
ascending  part,  aneurism  frequently  develops,  and  may  grow  to  a  large 
size,  either  passing  out  into  the  right  pleura  or  forward,  pointing  at  the 
second  or  third  interspace,  eroding  the  ribs  and  sternum,  and  producing 
large  external  tumors.  In  this  situation  the  sac  is  liable,  indeed,  to  com- 
press the  superior  vena  cava,  causing  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head  and  arm,  sometimes  compressing  only  the  subclavian  vein,  and  caus- 
ing enlargement  and  oedema  of  the  right  arm.  Perforation  may  take  place 
into  the  guperigr  vena  cava,  of  which  accident  Pepper  and  GrifiSth  have 
collected  29  cases.  In  rare  instances,  when  the  aneurism  springs  from  tlie 
concave  side  of  the  vessels,  the  tumor  may  appear  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 
Large  aneurisms  in  this  situation  may  cause  much  dislocation  of  the 
heart,  pushing  it  down  and  to  the  left,  and  sometimes  compressing  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  and  causing  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ascites.  The  right 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  often  pressed  upon  by  these  tumors.  The  in- 
nominate artery  is  rarely  involved.  Death  commonly  follows  from  rupture 
into  the  pericardium,  the  pleura,  or  into  the  superior  cava;  less  commonly 
from  rupture  externally,  sometimes  from  syncope. 

(b)  Aneurisms  of  the  Transverse  Arch. — The  direction  of  their  growth  is 
most  commonly  backward,  but  they  may  grow  forward,  erode  the  sternum, 
and  produce  large  tumors.  The  tumor  presents  in  the  middle  line  and  to 
the  right  of  the  sternum  much  more  often  than  to  the  left,  which  occurred 
in  only  4  of  35  aneurisms  in  this  situation  (0.  A.  Browne).  Even  when 
small  and  producing  no  external  tumor  they  may  cause  marked  pressure 
signs  in  their  growth  backward  toward  the  spine,  involving  the  trachea 
and  the  oesophagus,  and  giving  rise  to  cough,  which  is  often  of  a  parox- 
ysmal character,  and  dysphagia.  The  Jeft  recurrent  larj^ngeal.  is  often  in- 
volved in  its  course  round  the  arch.  A  small  aneurism  from  the  lower  or 
posterior  wall  of  the  arch  may  compress  a  bronchus,  inducing  bronehor- 
rhoea,  gradual  bronchiectasy,  and  suppuration  in  the  lung — a  process  which 
by  no  means  infrequently  causes  death  in  aneurism,  and  a  condition  which 
at  the  ^fontreal  General  Hospital  we  were  in  the  habit  of  terming  aneu- 
rismal  ])hthisis.  Occasionally  enormous  aneurisms  develop  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  grow  into  both  pleura%  extending  between  the  manubrium  and  the 
vertobrjv;  they  may  persist  for  years.  The  sac  may  be  evident  at  the  sternal 
notch.  The  innominate  artery,  less  commonly  the  left  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian, may  be  involved  in  the  sac,  and  the  radial  or  carotid  pulse  may  be 
absent  or  retarded.  Pressure  on  the  sympathetic  may  at  first  cause  dilata- 
tion and  subsequently  contraction  of  the  pu])il.  Sometimes  the  thoracic 
duct  is  compressed. 

The  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  arch  are  not  infrequently 
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involved  together,  usually  without  the  branches;  the  tumor  grows  upward, 
or  upward  and  to  the  right. 

(c)  Aneurisms  of  the  Descending  Portion  of  the  Arch. — The  sac  projects 
to  the  left  aD(j„backward^  and  oftejti  erodes  the  vertebr83  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  dorsal,  causing  great_pain  and  somelimes  cplnpfession  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Dysphagiauis  iiQ.ojmon.  Pressure  on  the  bronchi  may  inffuce  bron- 
chiectasy,  with  retention  of  secretions,  and  fever.  A  tumor  may  appear 
externally  in  the  region  of  the  scapula,  and  here  attain  an  enormous  size. 
Death  not  infrequently  occurs  from  rupture  into  the  pleura. 

(d)  Aneurisms  of  the  Descending  Thoracic  Aorta, — The  larger  number 
occur  close  to  the  diaphragm,  the  sac  lying  upon  or  to  the  left  of  the  bodies 
of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  which  are  often  eroded.  The  sac  may  reach 
a  large  size  and  form  a  very  large  tumor  in  the  back. 

Diagnosis  and  Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — ^A  good  light  is  es- 
sential; cases  are  often  overlooked  owing  to  a  hasty  inspection.  In  many 
instances  it  is  negative.  On  either  side  of  the  sternum  there  may  be_abnor- 
mal_pul§atifin,  due  to  dislocation  of  the  heart,  to  deformity  of  the  thorax, 
or  to  retraction  of  the  lung.  The  aneurismal  pulsation  is  usually  above 
the  level  of  the  third  rib  and  most  commonly  to  the  right  of  the  sternum, 
either  in  the  first  or  second  interspace!  IT  may  be  only  a  diffuse  heaving 
impulse  without  any  external  tumor.  Often  the  impulse  is  noticed  only 
when  the  chest  is  looked  at  obliquely  in  a  favorable  light.  When  the  in- 
nominate is  involved  the  throbbing  may  pass  into  the  neck  or  be  apparent 
at  the  sternal  notch.  Posteriorly^  when  pulsation  occurs,  it  is  most  com- 
monly found  to  the  left  of  the  spine.  An  external  tumor  is  present  in 
many  cases,  projecting  either  throiigh  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  or  to 
the  right,  sometimes  involving  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  on  both 
sides,  forming  a  swelling  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut  or  even  larger.  The  skin 
is  thin,  often  blood-stained,  or  it  may  have  ruptured,  exposing  the  laminae 
of  the  sac.  The  apex  beat  may  be  much  dislocated,  particularly  when  the 
sac  is  large.  It  is  more  commonly  a  dislocation  from  pressure  than  from 
•enlargement  of  the  heart  itself. 

Palpation. — The  area  and  degree  of  pulsation  are  best  determined  by 
palpation.  'V\Tien  the  aneurism  is  deep-seated  and  not  apparent  externally, 
the  bimanual  method  should  be  used,  one  hand  upon  the  spine  and  the 
other  on  the  sternum.  When  the  sac  has  perforated  the  chest  wall  the 
impulse  is,  as  a  rule,  forcible,  slow,  heaving,  and  expansile.  The  resistance 
may^  very  great  if  there  are  thick  laminae  beneath  the  skin;  more  rarely 
the  sac  is  soft  and  fluctuating.  The  hand  upon  the  sac,  or  on  the  region 
in  which  it  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall,  feels  in  many  cases  a  diastolic 
shock,  often  of  great  intensity,  which  forms  one  of  the  valuable  physical 
signs  of  aneurism.  A  systolic  thrill  is  sometimes  present,  not  so  often  in 
saccular  aneurisms  as  in  the  dilatation  of  the  arch.  The  pulsation  may 
sometimes  be  felt  in  the  suprasternal  notch. 

Percussion. — The  small  and  deep-seated  aneurisms  are  in  this  respect 
negative.  In  the  larger  tumors,  as  soon  as  the  sac  reaches  the  chest  wall, 
there  is  produced  an  area  of  abnormal  dulness,  the  position  of  which  de- 
I)ends  upon  the  part  of  the  aorta  affected.     Aneurisms  of  the  ascending 
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arch  grow  forward  and  to  the  right,  producing  duhiess  on  one  side  of  the 
manubrium;  those  from  the  transverse  arch  produce  dulness  in  the  middle 
line,  extending  toward  the  left  of  the  sternum,  while  aneurisms  of  the 
descending  portion  most  commonly  produce  dulness  in  the  left  inter- 
scapular and  scapular  regions.  The  percussion  note  is  flat  and  gives  a 
feeling  of  increased  resistance. 

Auscultation, — Adventitious  sounds  are  not  always  to  be  heard.  Even 
in  a  large  sac  there  may  be  no  murmur.  Much  depends  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  the  laminae  of  fibrin.  An  important  sign,  particularly  if  heard 
over  a  dull  region,  is  a  ringin^^  accentuated  second  sound,  a  phenomenon 
rarely  missed  in  large  aneurisms  of  the  aortic  arch.  A  systolic?  murnfiur 
may  be  present;  sometimes  a  double  murmur,  in  which  case  the  diastolic 
bruit  is  usually  due  to  associated  aortic  insufficiency.  The  systolic  mur- 
mur alone  is  of  little  moment  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  aneurismal  sac.  With 
the  single  stethoscope  the  shock  of  the  impulse  with  the  first  sound  ia 
sometimes  very  marked. 

Among  other  physical  signs  of  importance  are  retardation  of  the  pulse 
in  the  arteries  beyond  the  aneurism^  or  in  those  involved  m  tlie  sac.  Inhere 
may,  for  mstance,  be  a  marSed  difference  between  the  right  i^t^^  left  ra^»il^ 
both  in  volume  and  time.  A  physical  sign  of  large  thoracic  aneurism, 
which  I  have  not  seen  referred  to,  is  obliteration  of  the  pulse  in  the  ab- 
dominal aorta  and  its  branches.  My  attention  was  Called  to  this  in  a 
patient  who  was  stated  to  have  aortic  insufficiency.  There  was  a  well- 
marked  diastolic  murmur,  but  in  the  femorals  and  in  the  aorta  I  was 
surprised  to  find  no  trace  of  pulsation,  and  not  the  slightest  throbbing  in 
the  abdominal  aorta  or  in  the  peripheral  arteries  of  the  leg.  The  circula- 
tion was,  however,  unimpaired  in  them  and  there  was  no  dilatation  of  the 
veins.  Attracted  by  this,  I  then  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  pa- 
tient's back,  when  the  circumstance  was  discovered,  which  neither  the 
patient  himself  nor  any  of  his  physicians  had  noticed,  that  he  had  a  very 
large  area  of  pulsation  in  the  left  scapular  region.  The  sac  probably  was 
large  enough  to  act  as  a  reservoir  annihilating  the  ventricular  systole,  and 
converting  the  intermittent  into  a  continuous  stream. 

The  tracheal  tugqinq,  a  valuable  sign  in  deep-seated  aneurisms,  was 
described  by  Surgeon-Major  Oliver,  and  was  specially  studied  by  my  col- 
leagues Ross  and  MacDonnell  *  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  Oliver 
gives  the  following  directions:  "Place  the  patient  in  the  erect  position, 
and  direct  him  to  close  his  mouth  and  elevate  his  chin  to  almost  the  full 
extent;  then  grasp  the  cricoid  cartilage  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  use  steadiTand  gentle  upward  pressure  on  it,  when,  if  dilatation  or 
aneurism  exists,  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  will  be  distinctly  felt  trans- 
mitted through  the  trachea  to  the  hand."  On  several  occasions  I  have 
known  this  to  be  a  sign  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  deep-seated  aneu- 
risms. I  have  never  felt  it  in  tumors,  or  in  the  extreme  dynamic  dilatation 
of  aortic  insufficiency.     It  may  be  visible  in  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Occasionally  a  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard  in  the  trachea,  as  pointed 
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out  by  David  Drummond,  or  even  at  the  patient's  mouth,  when  opened. 
This  is  either  the  sound  conveyed  from  the  sac,  or  is  produced  by  tiie  air 
as  it  is  driven  out  of  the  wind-pipe  during  the  systole. 

An  important  but  variable  feature  in  thoracic  aneurism  is  jiflin,  which, 
is  particularly  marked  in  deep-seated  tumors.  It  is  usuallx  ^aroxysmal^ 
sharp^jjmdJ[aMixiati»g,  often  very  severe  when  the  tumor  is  eroding  the 
vertebrae,  or  perforating  the  chest  wall.  In  the  latter  case,  after  perf ora- 
tion  the  pain  may  cease.  Anginal  attacks  are  n()t  imcommpn,  particularly 
in  aneurisms  at  the  root  of  the  aorta.  Frequently  the  pain  radiates  down 
the  left  arm  or  up  the  neck,  sometimes  along  the  upper  intercostal  nerves.. 
Cough  results  either  from  the  direct  pressure  on  the  wind-pipe,  or  is  as- 
sociated with  bronchitis.  The  expectoration  in  these  instances  is  abundant,, 
thin,  and  watery;  subsequently  it  becomes  thick  and  turbid.  Paroxysmal 
cough  of  a  peculiar  brazen,  ringing  character  is  a  characteristic  symptom 
in  some  cases,  particularly  when  there  is  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerves,  or  the  cough  may  have  a  peculiar  wheezy  quality — the  "  goose 
cough." 

Dyspncea,  which  is  common  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  transverse  por- 
tion, IS  not  necessarily  associated  with  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerves,  but  may  be  due  directly  to  compression  of  the  trachea  or  the 
left  bronchus.  It  may  occur  with  marked  stridor.  Losa.i)f  ..ypic^.saicL 
hoarseness  are  consequences  of  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  usually^ 
the  left,  inducing  either  a  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the  left  vocal  cord  or 
paralysis. 

Paralysis  of  an  abductor  on  one  side  may  be  present  without  any  symp- 
toms^ It  is  more  particularly,  as  Semon  states,  when  the  paralytic  con- 
tractures supervene  that  the  attention  is  called  to  laryngeal  symptoms. 

HcBmorrhage  in  thoracic  aneurism  may  come  fropi  (a)  the  soft  .granula- 
tions in^the^trachea  at  the  point  of  compression,  in  which  case  the  sputa  are 
blood^tinged,  but  large  quantities  of  blood  are  not  lost;  (6)  from  rjipture- 
of  the  sac  into  the  trachea  or  bronchi;  (c)  from  perforation  into  the  limg- 
or  erosion  of  the  lung  tissue.  The  bleeding  may  be  profuse,  rapidly  prov- 
ing fatal,  and  is  a  common  cause  of  death.  It  may  persist  for  weeks  or 
months,  in  which  case  it  is  simply  haemorrhagic  weeping  through  the  sac,, 
which  is  exposed  in  the  trachea.  In  some  instances,  even  after  a  very 
profuse  haemorrhage,  the  patient  recovers  and  may  live  for  years.  A  man 
with  well-marked  thoracic  aneurism,  whom  I  showed  to  my  class  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  who  had  had  several  brisk  haemorrhages, 
died  four  years  after,  having  in  the  meantime  enjoyed  average  health. 
Death  from  haemorrhage  is  relatively  more  common  in  aneurism  of  the 
third  portion  of  the  arch  and  of  the  descending  aorta. 

Difficulty  of  swallowing  is  .jLComparatively  rare  symptom,  and  may  be 
due  either  to  spasm  or  to  direct  compression.  The  sound  should  never- 
be  passed  in  these  cases,  as  the  oesophagus  may  be  almost  eroded  and  a  per- 
foration may  be  made. 

Heart  Symptoms. — EaJn  has  been  referred  to;  it  is  often  anginal  in 
character,  and  is  most  common  when  the  root  of  the  aorta  is  involved.  The 
heart  is  hypertrophied  in  less  than  one  half  the  cases.     The  aortic  valves 
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are  sometimes  incompetent,  either  from  disease  of  the  segments  or  from 
stretching  of  the  aortic  ring. 

Among  other  signs  and  symptoms,  venous  compression,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  may  involve  one  subclavian  or  the  superior  vena 
cava.  A  curious  phenomenon  in  intrathoracic  aneurism  is  the  .clubbing 
2f  ^hfi  fiPffgrs  and  incurving  of  the  nails  of  one  hand,  of  which  two  ex- 
amples have  been  under  my  care,  in  both  without  any  special  distention 
or  signs  of  venous  engorgement.  Tumors  of  the  arch  may  involve  the 
pulmonary  artery,  producing  compression,  or  in  some  instances  adhesion 
of  the  pulmonary  segments  and  insufficiency  of  the  valve;  or  the  sac  may 
rupture  into  the  artery,  an  accident  which  happened  in  two  of  my  cases, 
producing  instantaneous  death. 

Pressure  on  the  syn^pathetic  is  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  growths 
from  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch.  Either  the  upper  dorsal  or  the 
lower  cervical  ganglion  is  involved.  The  symptoms  are  variable.  If  the 
nerve  is  simply  irritated,  there  is  stimulation  oj^he  vaso-dilator  fibres  and 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  With  this  may  be  associate?  pallor  of  the  same 
fii3e  of  the  face.  On  the  other  hand,  destruction  of  the  cilio-spinal  branches 
causes  paralysis  of  the  dilator  fibres,  in  consequence  of  which  the  iris  con- 
tracts, the  vessels  on  the  side  of  the  head  dilate,  causing  cong^tion,  and 
in  some  instances  unilateral  sweating.  It  is  much  more  common  to  see 
the  pupillary  8}Tiiptom8_alone  than  in  combination  either  with  pallor,  red- 
ness, or  sweating. 

The  clinical  picture  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  extremely  varied.  Many 
cases  present  characteristic  symptoms  and  no  physical  signs,  while  others 
have  well-marked  physical  signs  and  no  symptoms.  As  Broadbent  re- 
marks, the  aneurism  of  physical  signs  sprinifs  from  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  aorta fHie  a^urism  of  symptoms  grows  from  tl^p  tra"*^^^^^^^^^ 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  be  confounded  with:  (a)  The  violent  throb- 
bing impulse  of  the  arch  in  an^jjc  ji^^nffipiPT^py  I  have  already  referred 
to  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  was  made  by  sev- 
eral good  observers. 

(6)  SimpU  Dynamic  Pulsation. — No  instance  of  this,  which  is  common 
in  the  abdominal  aorta,  has  ever  come  under  my  notice.  One  which  came 
under  the  care  of  William  Murray  and  Bramwell  presented,  without  any 
pain  or  pressure  symptoms,  pulsation  and  dulness  over  the  aorta.  The  con- 
dition gradually  disappeared  and  was  thought  to  be  neurotic. 

(c)  Dislocation  of  the  heart  in^  curvature  of  the_gpiiie>  may,  cause  great 
displacement  of  the  aorta,  so  that  it  has  been  known  to  pulsate  forcibly 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 

(d)  Solid  Tumors. — When  the  tumor  projects  externally  and  pulsates 
the  difficulty  may  be  considerable.  In  tumor  the  heaving,  expansile  pulsa- 
tion is  absent,  and  there  is  not  that  sense  of  force  and  power  which  is  so 
striking  in  the  throbbing  of  a  perforating  aneurism.  There  is  not  to  be 
felt  as  in  aortic  aneurism  the  shock  of  the  heart-sounds,  particularly  the 
diastolic  shock.  Auscultatory  sounds  are  less  definite,  as  large  aneurisms 
may  occur  without  murmur;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  murmurs  may  be 
heard  over  tumors.     The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  the  deep-seated  thoracic 
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tumors,  and  here  the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  case  which  was  regarded  by  Skoda  as  aneurism  and  by  Op- 
polzer  as  tumor.  The  physical  signs  may  be  indefinite.  The  ringing 
aortic  second  sound  is  of  great  importance  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  heard 
over  tumor.  Tracheal  tugging  is  here  a  valuable  sign.  Pressure  phe- 
nomena are  less  common  in  tumor,  whereas  pain  is  more  frequent.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  patient  in  aneurism  is  much  better  than  in 
tumor,  in  which  there  may  be  cachexia  and  enlargement  of  the  glands  in 
the  axilla  or  in  the  neck.  Healthy,  strong  males  who  have  worked  hard 
and  have  had  syphilis  are  the  most  common  subjects  of  aneurism.  Occa- 
sionally cancer  of  the  oesophagus  may  simulate  aneurism,  producing  pressure 
on  the  left  bronchus.  In  doubtful  cases  the  X-ray  picture  may  give  most 
valuable  information  as  to  the  situation  and  relations  of  the  aneurism. 

(e)  Pulsating  Pleurisy. — In  cases  of  empyema  necessitatis,  if  the  pro- 
jecting tumor  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart  and  pulsates,  the  condi- 
tion may  readily  be  mistaken  for  aneurism.  The  absence  of  the  heaving, 
firm  distention  and  of  the  diastolic  shock  would,  together  with  the  his- 
tory  and  the  existence  of^leural  effusion,  determine  the  nature  of  the  case. 
If  necessary,  puncture  may  be  made  with  a  fine  hypodermic  needle.  In  a 
majority  of  the  cases  of  pulsating  pleurisy  the  throbbing  is  diffuse  and 
widespread,  moving  the  whole  side. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  thoracic  aneurism  is  always jgraye.  Life 
may  be  prolonged  for  some  years.  Vat  lih.e  patient's  are  in  constant  jeopardy. 
Spontaneous  cure  is  not  very  infrequent  in  the  small  sacculated  tumors  of 
the  ascending  and  thoracic  portions.  The  cavity  becomes  filled  with  lam- 
inae of  firm  fibrin,  which  become  more  and  more  dense  and  hard,  the  sac 
shrinks  considerably,  and  finally  lime  salts  are  deposited  in  the  old  fibrin. 
The  laminae  of  fibrin  may  be  on  a  level  with  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  caus- 
ing complete  obliteration  of  the  sac.  The  cases  which  rupture  externally, 
as  a  rule  run  a  rapid  course,  although  to  this  there  are  exceptions;  the 
sac  may  contract,  become  firm  and  hard,  and  the  patient  may  live  for  five, 
or  even,  as  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Balfour,  for  ten  years.  The  cases  which 
have  lasted  longest  in  my  experience  have  been  those  in  which  a  saccular 
aneurism  has  projected  from  the  ascending  arch.  One  patient  in  Mont- 
real had  been  known  to  have  aneurism  for  eleven  years.  The  aneurism 
may  be  enormous,  occupying  a  large  area  of  the  chest,  and  yet  life  be  pro- 
longed for  many  years,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  as  under  the  care  of 
Skoda  and  Oppolzer.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  is  the  case  of 
dissecting  aneurism  reported  by  Graham.  The  patient  was  invalided  after 
the  Crimean  War  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  for  years  was  under  the 
observation  of  J.  H.  Richardson,  of  Toronto,  under  whose  care  he  died 
in  1885.  The  autopsy  showed  a  healed  aneurism  of  the  arch,  with  a  dis- 
secting aneurism  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  aorta,  which  formed  a 
double  tube. 

Treatment. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  this  can  only  be  pal- 
liative. Still  in  every  instance  measures  should  be  taken  which  are  known 
to  prQniote_clotting  and  consolidation  within  the  sac.  In  any  large  series 
of  cured  aneurisms'  a^onsiderable  majority  of  the  patients  have  not  been 
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known  to  be  subjects  of  the  disease,  but  the  obliterated  sac  has  been  found 
accidentally  at  the  post  mortem. 

The  most  satisfactory  plan  in  early  cases,  when  it  can  be  carried  out 
thoroughly,  is  that  advised  by  the  late  Mr.  Tufnell,  of  Dublin,  the  essen- 
tials of  which  are  ^est  and^  ajrestricted  diet.  Rest  is  essential  and  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  absolute.  The  reduction  of  the  daily  number  of 
heart-beats,  wlien  a  patient  is  recumbent  and  makes  no  exertion  whatever, 
amounts  to  many  thousands,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of 
this  plan.  Mental  quiet  should  also  be  enjoined.  The  diet  advised  by 
Tufnell  is  extremely  rigid — for  breakfast,  2  ounces  of  bread  and  butter 
and  2  ounces  of  milk  or  tea;  dinner,  3  ounces  of  mutton  and  3  of  potatoes  or 
bread  and  3  ounces  of  claret;  supper,  2  ounces  of  bread  and  butter  and  2 
ounces  of  tea.  This  low  diet  diminishes  the  blood-volume  and  is  thought 
also  to  render  the  blood  more  fibrinous.  "  Total  per  diem,  10  ounces  of  .<olid 
food  and  8  ounces  of  fluid,  and  no  more.''  This  treatment  should  be 
pursued  for  several  months,  but,  except  in  persons  of  a  good  deal  of  mental 
stamina,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  out  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a 
time.  It  is  a  form  of  treatment  adapted  only  for  the  saccular  form  of 
aneurism,  and  in  cases  of  large  sacs  communicating  with  the  aorta  by  a 
comparatively  small  orifice  the  chances  of  consolidation  are  fairly  good. 
Unquestionably  rest  and  the  restriction  of  the  liquids  are  the  important 
parts  of  the  treatment,  and  a  greater  variety  and  quantity  of  food  may 
be  allowed  with  advantage.  If  this  plan  cannot  be  thoroughly  carried  out, 
the  patient  should  at  any  rate  be  advised  to  live  a  very  quiet  life,  moving 
about  with  deliberation  and  avoiding  all  sudden  mental  or  bodily  excite- 
ment. The  bowels  should  be  kept  regular,  and  constipation  and  strain- 
ing should  be  carefully  avoided.  Of  medicines,  iodide  of  potassjym-  as 
advised  by  Balfour,  is  of  great  value.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
10  to  15  or  20  grains  three  times  a  day.  Larger  doses  are  not  necessary.  The 
mode  of  action  is  not  well  understood.  It  may  act  by  increasing  the  secre- 
tions and  so  inspissating  the  blood,  by  lowering  the  blood-pressure,  or, 
as  Balfour  thinks,  by  causing  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  sac.  The 
most  striking  effect  of  the  iodide  in  my  experience  has  been  the  relief  of 
tlie  jmin.  The  evidence  is  not  conclusive  that  the  syphilitic  cases  are  more 
benefited  by  it  than  the  non-syphilitic.  All  these  measures  have  little  value 
unless  the  Siic  is  of  a  suitable  form  and  size.  The  large  tumors  with  wide 
mouths  communicating  with  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta  may  be 
treatinl  on  the  most  approved  plans  for  months  without  the  slightest  influ- 
ence other  than  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  the  throbbing.  A  patient 
with  a  tumor  projecting  into  the  right  pleura  remained  on  the  most  rigid 
Tufnell  treatment  for  more  than  one  hundred  days,  during  which  time  he 
also  took  iodide  of  potassium  faithfully.  The  pulsations  were  greatly  re- 
duicd  and  the  area  of  dulness  diminished,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves 
that  the  s;ic  was  probably  consolidatinir.  Sudden  death  followed  rupture 
into  the  pleura,  and  the  sac  contained  only  fluid  blood,  not  a  shred  of 
fibrin.  In  cases  in  which  the  tumor  is  large,  or  in  which  there  seems  to  be 
very  little  pros^^ect  of  consolidation,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  advise  a  man 
to  go  on  quietly  with  his  occu^^tion,  avoiding  excitement  and  wornr.    Onr 
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profession  has  oflFered  many  examples  of  good  work,  thoroughly  and  con- 
scientiously carried  out,  by  men  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  who  wisely, 
I  think,  preferred,  as  did  the  late  Hilton  Fagge,  to  die  in  harness. 

Surgical  Measures, — In  a  few  cases  consolidation  may  be  promoted  in 
the  sac  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body,  siinh  aa  wjjgj^  hf^r^ft-hajj^Qr 
^JLJ^^--^^^^""  "  nljgjjjjjg  and  electroTysis.  Moore,  in  1864,  first  wired 
a  sac,  putting  in  78  feet^ol^fine  wire.  T5eath  occurred  on  the  fifth  day. 
Corradi  proposed  the  combined  method  of  wiring  with  electrolysis,  which 
was  first  used  by  Burresi  in  1879.  His  patient  lived  for  three  and  a  half 
months.  Horse-hair,  watch-spring  wire,  catgut,  and  Florence  silk  have 
been  used.  Hunner  reports  the  statistical  results  of  both  methods  up  to 
October,  1900.  With  Moore's  method  (wiring)  14  cases  were  treated,  8  of 
thoracic  aneurism,  all  fatal;  6  aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  3  of  which 
were  successful.  Of  23  cases  treated  by  wiring  and  electrolysis  (Moore- 
Corradi  method),  17  were  thoracic  and  6  abdominal.  The  thoracic  cases 
of  Eosenstirh,  Stewart,  and  Kerr,  and  the  abdominal  cases  of  Noble  and 
Finney  (Case  V),  were  successful.  In  eight  of  the  23  cases  there  were 
amelioration  of  symptoms  and  probable  prolongation  of  life.  The  most 
favorable  cases  are  those  in  which  the  aneurism  is  sacculated,  but  this  is 
a  point  not  easily  determined,  and  often  from  a  sac  particularly  favorable 
for  wiring  there  may  be  secondary  projections  of  great  thinness.  The  sud- 
den filling  by  clot  of  an  aneurism  of  the  coeliac  axis  or  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  may  result  fatally  from  infarct  of  the  intestine. 

Other  Symptoms  requiring  Treatment. — Pressure  on  veins  causing  en- 
gorgement, particularly  of  the  head  and  arms,  is  sometimes  promptly  re- 
lieved by  free  venesection,  and  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  a  thoracic 
aneurism,  if  attacks  of  dyspnoea  with  lividity  supervene,  bleeding  may  be 
resorted  to  with  great  benefit.  It  has  the  advantage  also  of  promptly 
checking  the  pain,  for  which  symptom,  as  already  mentioned,  the  iodide 
of  potassium  often  gives  relief.  In  the  final  stages  morphia  is,  as  a  rule, 
necessary.  Dyspnoea,  if  associated  with  cyanosis,  is  best  relieved  by  bleed- 
ing. Chloroform  inhalations  may  be  necessary.  The  question  sometimes 
comes  up  with  reference  to  tracheotomy  in  these  cases  of  urgent  dyspnoea. 
If  it  can  be  shown  by  laryngoscopic  examination  that  it  is  due  to  bilateral 
abductor  paralysis  the  trachea  may  be  opened,  but  this  is  extremely  rare, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  urgent  dyspnoea  is  caused  by  pressure 
about  the  bifurcation.  When  the  sac  appears  externally  and  grows  large, 
an  ice-cap  may  be  applied  upon  it,  or  a  belladonna  plaster  to  allay  the 
pain.  In  some  instances  an  elastic  support  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
and  I  saw  a  physician  with  an  enormous  external  aneurism  in  the  right 
mammary  region  who  for  many  months  had  obtained  great  relief  by  the 
elastic  support,  passing  over  the  shoulder  and  under  the  arm  of  the  oppo- 
site side. 

Digitalis,  ergot,  aconite,  and  veratrum  viride  are  rarely,  if  ever,  of  serv- 
ice in  thoracic  aneurism. 
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Aneurism  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 

The  sac  is  most  common  just  below  the  diaphragm  in  the  neighborhood 
of  tlie  cceliac  axis.  This  variety  is  rare  in  comparison  with  thoracic  aneu- 
rism. Of  the  468  cases  of  aortic  aneurism  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  23 
involved  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  tumor  may  be  fusiform  or  sacculated, 
and  it  is  sometimes  multiple.  Projecting  backward,  it  erodes  the  vertebrae 
and  may  cause  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  legs  and  finally  paraplegia,  or 
it  may  pass  into  the  thorax  and  burst  into  the  pleura.  More  commonly  the 
sac  is  on  the  anterior  wall  and  projects  forward  as  a  definite  tumor,  which 
may  be  either  in  the  middle  line  or  a  little  to  the  left.  The  tumor  may 
project  in  the  epigastric  region  (which  is  most  common),  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  in  the  left  flank,  or  in  the  lumbar  region.  When  high  up 
boneatli  the  pillar  of  the  diaphragm  it  may  attain  considerable  size  without 
being  very  apparent  on  palpation. 

The  symptoms  are  chiefly  pain,  very  often  of  a  cardialgic  nature,  pass- 
ing round  to  the  sides  or  localized  in  the  back,  and  gastric  symptoms,  par- 
ticularly vomiting.  Retardation  of  the  pulse  in  the  femoral  is  a  very  com- 
mon symptom. 

Diagnosis  and  Physical  Signs. — Inspection  may  show  marked 
pulsiition  in  the  epigastric  region,  sometimes  a  definite  tumor.  A  thrill 
is  not  uncommon.  The  pulsation  is  forcible,  expansile,  and  sometimes 
double  when  the  sac  is  large  and  in  contact  with  the  pericardium.  On  pal- 
jvation  a  definite  tunwr  can  be  felt.  If  large,  there  is  some  d^ree  of  dul- 
ness  on  |>eroussion  which  usually  merges  with  that  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver.  t>n  ausiniltation,  a  systolic  murmur  is,  as  a  rule,  audible,  and  is 
siMuet  lines  In'st  heanl  at  the  back.  A  diastoUc  murmur  is  oecasiomdlv 
pn^Mit.  usually  ver\*  soft  in  quality.  One  of  the  commonest  of  clinicil 
orrx^r^  is  to  mistake  a  throbbing  aorta  for  an  aneurism.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
In^rtnl  that  no  pulsation,  however  forcible,  or  the  presence  of  a  thrill  or  a 
svstolio  murmur  justifies  the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  aneurism  unless  there 
is  a  ^finite  tumor  which  can  he  orasped  and  irhich  ha^  an  expansile  puha- 
tii'f).  Attention  to  this  rule  will  save  many  error?.  The  throbbing  aorta 
— the  "  pivternatural  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium,"  as  Allan  Bums  calls 
it — is  met  with  in  all  neurasthenic  conditions,  panicularly  in  women.  In 
an:i  !v.:a,  ivinioularly  in  some  instances  of  traumatic  anaemia,  the  ihnobbin^ 
mnv  :v  very  grvat.  In  the  ease  of  a  larsre,  stout  man  with  severe  hmnor- 
rV.jiiiis  t:\^:r.  a  diuv^.er.a!  ulc^r  the  thrL"»bbini:  of  the  aSdomica]  aoru  nM 
or.lv  >:^vk  violently  the  who>  .^Va'^inen.  bu:  communicitr^  a  puistiion 
:.^  :*•«  \v..  the  shvvk  of  which  wss  •iisTinotly  :vreep::b:e  to  ai^T  v-^ije  sirring 
v.vv  *"  .:  Very  frev:r.or.:!y  a  r.:r.-.  r  f  :hr  ry'.o.rtis,  of  the  pascr^Ms,  or  of 
thi  *: :':  ^xy-  :i  the  liver  is  litte:  Tr::h  esoh  :rr.rul>e  ?i  the  a->r:a  ai>d  may 
Vn  .  *  :  -r^ovi  with  ireurisr:  Thv  i'r?^r^  i  the  f:r::^:r  r-iriansCe  im- 
vv.>.  ;\r  •  :ht  exAr.::r.itior.  ir.  tht  kr.:r---y'.  ^  r^-f-.tior..  :::  whx-h  t}>e  ras  t. 
,♦>  .\  - -*-.\  tV/.s  f-^rw-Arv:.  sr  :  t'^t  •  *.: -ss**  r.  i>  r  t  thfr.  >'!:iLrr'::n:'e*Tt*2,  ?i:f- 
* . -,  •"  '  '  "T:  T^'T.t : At: ' 7. .    Tht  t :::v  r    f  a*: •.:  - r.  .r. i'  ir r vrisn.  th  rzrh  Tss^oallT 

7  :    -vt'-^'k  ir.  *S.t:r.-.:r.i'.  i.rt-Tisn.  is  *:♦£!.     A  It-*-  «ses  bal  fpoo* 
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taneously.  Death  may  result  from  (a)  complete  obliteration  of  the  lumen 
by  clots;  (6)  compression  paraplegia;  (c)  rupture  (which  is  almost  the 
rule)  either  into  the  pleura,  retroperitoneal  tissues,  peritonaeum,  or  the  in- 
testines, very  commonly  the  duodenum;  (d)  embolism  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric ari;ery,  producing  infarction  of  the  intestines. 

The  treatment  is  such  as  already  advised  in  thoracic  aneurism.  When 
the  aneurism  is  low  down  pressure  has  been  successfully  applied  in  a  case 
by  Murray,  of  Newcastle.  It  must  be  kept  up  for  many  hours  under  chloro- 
form. The  plan  is  not  without  risk,  as  patients  have  died  from  bruising 
and  injury  of  the  sac. 

Aneurism  op  the  Branches  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 

The  coeliac  axis  is  itself  not  infrequently  involved  in  aneurism  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  Of  its  branches,  the  splenic  artery  is 
occasionally  the  seat  of  aneurism.  This  rarely  causes  a  tumor  large  enough 
to  be  felt;  sometimes,  however,  the  tumor  is  of  large  size.  I  have  reported 
a  case  in  a  man,  aged  thirty,  who  had  an  illness  of  several  months'  dura- 
tion, severe  epigastric  pain  and  vomiting,  which  led  his  physicians  in  New 
York  to  diagnose  gastric  ulcer.  There  was  a  deep-seated  tumor  in  the  left 
hypochondriac  region,  the  dulness  of  which  merged  with  that  of  the  spleen. 
There  was  no  pulsation,  but  it  was  thought  on  one  occasion  that  a  bruit 
was  heard.  The  chief  symptoms  while  under  observation  were  vomiting, 
severe  epigastric  pain,  occasional  haematemesis,  and  finally  severe  haemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels.  An  aneurism  of  the  splenic  artery  the  size  of  a 
cocoa-nut  was  situated  between  the  stomach  above  and  the  transverse  colon 
below,  and  extended  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  navel.  The  sac 
contained  densely  laminated  fibrin.  It  had  perforated  the  colon.  I  have 
twice  seen  small  aneurisms  on  the  splenic  artery.  Of  39  instances  of  aneu- 
rism on  the  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  collected  by  Lebert,  10  were 
of  the  splenic  artery. 

Aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery  is  very  rare,  and  there  are  only  10  or  12 
cases  on  record.  The  symptoms  are  extremely  indefinite;  the  condition 
could  rarely  be  diagnosed.  In  the  case  reported  by  Eoss  and  myself,  a  man 
aged  twenty-one  had  the  symptoms  of  pyaemia.  The  liver  was  greatly 
enlarged,  weighed  nearly  5,000  grammes,  and  presented  innumerable  small 
abscesses.  An  oval  aneurism,  half  the  size  of  a  small  lemon,  involved  the 
right  and  part  of  the  left  branches.  In  J.  B.  S.  Jackson's  case  the  aneu- 
rism perforated  the  hepatic  duct. 

A  few  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  are  on  record. 
The  diagnosis  is  scarcely  possible.  Plugging  of  the  branches  or  of  the  main 
stem  may  cause  the  symptoms  of  infarction  of  the  bowels  which  have  al- 
ready been  considered. 

Renal  Artery. — Henry  Morris  has  collected  21  instances  of  aneurism 
(Lancet,  Oct.  6,  1900),  12  of  which  arose  from  injury.  Many  of  them  were 
false.  Pulsation  and  a  bruit  are  not  always  present.  Four  cases  were 
operated  upon;  3  n covered.  In  a  case  of  Keen's  the  tumor  and  the  kidney 
were  removed  together. 
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Akterio-vexous  Aneurism. 

In  this  form  there  is  abnormal  communication  between  an  arterr  and 
a  vein.  When  a  tumor  lies  between  the  two  it  is  known  as  varicose  aneu- 
rism; when  there  is  a  direct  communication  without  tumor  the  vein  is 
chiefly  distended  and  the  condition  is  known  as  aneurismal  varix. 

An  aneurism  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  may  open  directly 
into  the  vena  cava.  Twenty-nine  cases  of  this  lesion  have  been  analyzed 
by  Pej>i)er  and  Griffith.  Cyanosis,  oedema,  and  great  distention  of  the 
veins  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are  the  most  frequent  symptoms,  and 
develop,  as  a  rule,  with  suddenness.  Of  the  physical  signs  a  thrill  is  pres- 
ent in  some  cases.  A  continuous  murmur  with  systolic  intensification  is 
of  great  diagnostic  value.  In  a  recent  case,  after  the  existence  for  some 
time  of  j)ressure  symptoms,  intense  cyanosis  developed  with  engorgement 
of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  arms.  Over  the  aortic  region  there  was  a 
loud  continuous  murmur  with  systolic  intensification. 

A  majority  of  the  cases  of  arterio-venous  aneurism  and  of  aneurismal 
varix  result  from  the  accidental  opening  of  an  artery  and  vein  as  in  vene- 
section, and  are  met  with  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  or  sometimes  in  the 
temporal  region.  The  condition  may  persist  for  years  without  causing 
any  trouble.  Pulsation,  a  loud  thrill,  and  a  continuous  humming  mmmar 
are  usually  present. 

COXGEXITAL  AXEURISM,   OR   PERIARTERITIS  XODOSA. 

A  series  of  cases  has  been  described  in  which  the  lesions  are  small 
aneurisms  on  the  arteries  of  the  muscles  and  viscera.  The  first  case  was 
reported  by  Kussmaul  and  Maier,  and  three  others  have  been  described. 
A  fifth  case,  agreeing  clinically  with  the  others,  has  occurred  in  my  wards. 
Xo  autopsy  was  permitted,  but  the  nodules  were  felt  in  the  abdominal  wall 
before  death.  The  case  is  reported  by  Sabin  (J.  H.  H.  Bull.,  1901).  There 
are  marked  thickening  of  the  intima  and  infiltration  of  the  other  coats, 
with  a  nuclear  growth  almost  sarcomatous.  There  are  two  theories:  one 
that  the  nodules  are  aneurisms  due  to  syphilis  or  to  congenital  weak- 
ening of  the  arteries;  the  other  that  they  are  aneurisms  secondary  to  an 
inflammatory  process  like  the  infectious  granulomata. 

The  cases  have  occurred  about  equally  in  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-seven  and  fifty-two;  the  course  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  weeks.  The  patients  complain  of  weakness.  The  symptoms 
correspond  with  the  situation  of  the  lesions:  thus,  their  presence  in 
the  muscles  is  associated  with  pain,  weakness,  and  sometimes  paralysis 
and  atrophy.  The  nodules  are  abundant  in  the  alimentary  tiact. 
The  severest  svmptom  is  epigastric  pain:  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  thirst, 
vomitinir,  constipation,  or  diarrhoea.  The  disease  is  febrile  at  first, 
but  the  temperature  sinks  to  subnormal,  while  the  pulse  remains 
rapid.  The  amemia  is  extreme.  In  our  case  the  haemoglobin  was  21 
per  cent,  the  red  blood-cells  1.704.000.  The  leucocvtes  rose  from  50,000 
to  IIG.OOO.  of  which  91  per  cent  were  polymorphonuclear  forms.  The  urine 
is  scanty,  of  low  specific  gravity,  with  albumin  and  casts.  Urea  is  excreted 
in  small  quantities,  but  the  mind  is  clear. 


SECTION  VIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  DUCTLESS 

GLANDS. 


I.    ANiCMIA. 

Anemia  may  be  defined  as  a  reduction  in  thp  flinniiT^i  nf  iha  kI/^/^^^  ^p 
^  whole  Of  ^^  itfl  ^^^r"fir1p°i  or  of  certain  of  its  moreJnip^^^Tif  Pr^^gfjfp, 
ents,  such  as  albumin  and  l^ffmoglnhin  The  condition  may  be  general 
or^  local.  The  former  alone  we  are  here  considering.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  the  pallor,  particularly  of  the  face,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  symptoms  of  anaemia,  is  just  as  characteristic  of  local  anaemia 
due  to  fright  or  to  nausea.  There  are  persons  persistently  pale  without 
actual  anaemia  in  whom  the  condition  may  be  due  to  inherited  peculiarities. 

Our  knowledge  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  classify  satisfactorily 
the  various  forms  of  anaemia.  The  following  provisional  grouping  may 
be  made:  (1)  Secondary  or  symptomatic  anaemia;  (2)  primary,  essential, 
or  cytofifenic  an^mBr  

Secondary  Anjemia. 

Under  this  division  comes  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  groups,  based  on  the  etiology: 

(1)  Anemia  from  hcBmorrhage,  either  traumatic  or  spontaneous.  The 
loss  of  blood  may  ^e  rapia7^8  i^  lesions~6f  large  vessels,  in  injury  or  in 
rupture  of  aneurisms,  in  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  or 
in  post-partum  haemorrhage.  If  the  loss  is  excessive,  death  results  from 
lowering  of  the  arterial  pressure.  In  sudden  profuse  haemorrhage  the 
loss  of  3  or  4  pounds  of  blood  may  prove  fatal.  In  the  rupture  of 
an  aneurism  into  the  pleura  the  loss  of  blood  may  amount  to  7^  pounds, 
the  largest  quantity  I  have  known  to  be  shed  into  one  cavity.  In 
a  case  of  haematemesis  the  patient  lost  over  10  pounds  by  measurement 
in  one  week  and  yet  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects.  Even  after  very 
severe  haemorrhage  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  not  reduced  so 
greatly  as  in  forms  of  idiopathic  anaemia.  Thus  in  one  case  just  mentioned, 
at  the  termination  of  the  week  of  bleeding  there  were  nearly  1,390,000  red 
blood-corpuscles  to  the  cubic  millimetre.  The  process  of  regeneration  goes 
on  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  some  "  bleeders  "  a  week  or  ten  days  suffice 
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to  re-establish  the  normal  amoimt.  The  watery  and  saline  constitnenta  of 
the  blood  are  readily  restored  by  absorption  from  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract.  The  albuminous  elements  also  are  quickly  renewed,  but  it  may 
take  weeks  or  months  for  the  corpuscles  to  reach  the  normal  standard.    The 
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Chakt  XVIL — Illustrates  the  rapidity  with  which  anemia  is  produced  in  purpua 
hemorrhagica  and  the  gradual  recoTerj.* 

haemoglobin  is  restored  more  slowly  than  the  corpuscles.  The  accompany- 
ing chart  illustrates  the  rapid  fall  and  gradual  restitution  in  a  case  of  serere 
purpura  hapmorrhagica. 

The  microscopical  characters  of  the  blood  after  severe  haemorrhage  may 
not  be  greatly  changed.  The  red  corpuscles  show,  usually,  rather  more 
marked  differences  in  size  than  normally,  while  the  average  size  may  be  a 
trifle  reduced:  there  may  be  a  moderate  poikilocytosis.  The  corpuscles 
are  paler  than  normally.  Nucleated  red  corpuscles  appear,  almost  always, 
?oon  after  the  haemorrhage:  they  are,  however,  not  numeroua.  These  are 
small  bodies  of  about  the  same  size  as  a  normal  red  corpuscle  with  a  q»w11| 


•  On  September  2Tth  the  patient  returned  from  the  countrr,  where  she  |^  spenl 
the  summer.    The  blood-count  was  then:   Red  corpuscles,  5,850.000;  white 
5,500:  hemoglobin.  94  per  cenL 
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round,  deeply  staining  nucleus.  Free  nuclei  may  be  found.  The  color- 
less corpuscles  are,  at  first,  increased  in  number.  There  is  a  moderate 
leucocytosis,  the  differential  count  showing  an  igpye^se  in  the  multinuclear 
neutrophiles  with  a  dimimitlon  in  the  small  monQnucleflr  elements.  Dur- 
ing  recover}'  the  leucocytosis  diminishes. 

The  ^^dufftion  ir  ^^ir^^glft^^^  ^«  ^Kayfi  pTftpftrtionat^lxj^f^ntf^r  th^^n 

'-'  In  some  instances  a  rapidly  fatal  anaemia  may  follow  a  single  severe 
haemorrhage,  or  repeated  small  haemorrhages  as  in  purpura.  Here  the 
appearances  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  much  the  same,  except  in  the  total 
absence  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles. 

The  leucocytes  in  these  cases  are  usually  reduced  in  number;  the  poly- 
uuclear  elements  are  present  in  a  relatively  diminished  proportion,  while 
the  small  mononuclear  forms  are  numerous.  The  autopsy,  in  these  cases, 
reveals  usually  a  total  absence  of  any  regenerative  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  bone-marrow. 

(2)  Anaemia  is  tpequgaatljLJtfQduCftd  .by  longMeontinuedjamn_  on^the 
albuminous  materials  of  the  blood,  as  in  chronic  suppuration  and  Bright's 
disease.  Prolonged  Jactation  acts  in  the  same  wayT  T^pidlj^  jgrowing 
tumors  may  cause  a  profound  anaemia,  as  in  gastric  cancer.  The  charac- 
ters  of  the  blood  here  may  be  much  the  same  as  in  Ibfacute  cases.  Usu- 
ally, though,  the  poikilocytosis  is  much  more  marked;  in  severe  cases  it 
may  be  excessive.  The  presence,  however,  of  the  very  large  corpuscles, 
fiuch  as  one  sees  in  pernicious  anaemia,  is  not  noted,  the  average  size  ap- 
pearing to  be  rather  smaller  than  normal. 

Nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  usually  scanty.  In  long-continued  chronic 
secondary  anaemias  occasional  ISfger  nuclealed  red  corpuscles  may  be  seen, 
bodies  with  larger  palely  staining  nuclei;  in  some  of  these  cells  karyo- 
kinetic  figures  occur.  Nucleated  red  corpuscles  with  fragmentary  nuclei 
may  also  be  seen. 

The  leucocytes  may  be  increased  in  number,  though  in  some  severe 
chronic  cases  there  may  be  a  diminution. 

(3)  Ancemia  from  Inanition. — This  may  be  brought  about  by  defective 
food  su££ly,  QjL-by  conditions  which  interfere  3itk,.thL£roj)er^recepBbn 
anJjEO^^paration^f^  the Jfood  oesophagus  lind  chronic 
dyspepsia.  'TKe  reduction  of  the  blood  mass  may  be  extreme,  but  the 
plasma-miffersjroportionately  morejhan  the  corpuscles,  which,  even  in  the 
wasting  of  cancer  of  the  oesopKagus,  maj^^ot  be  reduced  more  than  one 
half  or  three  fourths.  In  some  instances  the  reduction  in  the  plasma  may 
be  so  great  that  the  corpuscles  show  an  apparent  increase. 

(4)  Toxic  ancemia,  induced  by  the  actioiLJoi^certain.  poiaojis  on  the 
blood,  such  as  i^^^  ^fmnry^  flnrj^rapnip^  among  inorganic  substances, 
and  the  ^}r}f\  r>f  qyphilifi  nTidjnnlnliU  among  organic  poisons.  They  act 
-either  by  directly  destroying  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  as  in  malaria,  or  by 
increasing  the  rate  of  ordinary  consumption.  The  anaemia  of  pjrrexia 
may  in  part  be  due  to  a  toxic  action,  but  is  also  caused  in  part  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  digestion  and  interference  with  the  function  of  the  blood- 
making  organs. 
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Primabt  or  Essential  Anosmia. 
1.  Chlorosis. 

Deflxiition. — An  .an«?g^a  oJ_ unknown  caiise,  opmirriTig  i^  ymiT^g  gjrlg. 
chanuiterized  by  a  marked  relative  diminutionj)T iffie^Egemoglobin, 

JftioTogy.— It  18  a  dTsease  of  girTs^  "nfofe^oft^  of  blondes  than  of 
brunettoH.  It  is  doubtful  if  males  are  ever  affected.  1  have  never  seen  true 
chloronis  in  a  boy.  The  age  of  onset  is  between  the  fourteenth  and  seven- 
tcciith  years;  under  the  age  of  twelve  eases  are  rare.  Eecurrences,  which 
arc  conuiion,  may  extend  into  the  third  decade.  Of  the  essential  cause  of 
the  diwMise  we  know  nothing.  There  exists  a  lowered  energy  in  the  blood- 
ninking  organs,  associated  iasame  obgcurftjwfly  witli^the  evolution  of  the 
sexual  apparatus  in  Avpmen.  Hereditary  influences,  particularly  chlorosis 
a!ul  tuberculosis,  play  a  part  in  some  cases.  Sometimes,  as  Virchow  pointed 
out,  the  condition  exists  with  a  defective  development  (hypoplasia)  of  the 
circubitory  and  generative  organs. 

The  disease  is  most  common  among  the  ill-fed,  overworked  girls  of 
largo  towns,  wlio  are  confined  all  day  in  close,  badly  lighted  rooms,  or 
have  to  do  much  stair-climbing.     Cases  are  frequent,  however,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  life.    Lack  of  proper  exercise  and  of  fresh  air, 
and  the  use  of  inipro]HT  food  are  ittrpeSam  factors:    EmolioiiaraniLQeg- 
ous  distuHmnci»s  may  be  prominent — so  prominent  that  cerFain  writers  have 
n^ganlinl  the  diseasi*  as  a  neurosis.     De  Sauvages  speaks  of  a  chlorose  par 
otm  ur.    Newly  arrivinl  Irish  girls  were  verj-  prone  to  the  disease  in  Mont- 
n  al.    The  **  corset  and  elilorosis  *'  expresses  0.  Rosenbach's  opinion.    Men- 
strual disturlvjuii*i*s  ari*  not  uncommon,  but  are  probably  a  sequence,  not  a 
eaus*\  of  olilon^sis.    Sir  Andrew  Clark  believed  that  constipation  plays.^n 
ini|vrtant  a^V,  and  that  the  condition  is  in  reality  a  copntmia  due  to  the 
abst>rption  of  ^hmsous — KnKHnnaines  and  ptomaines — from  the  large  bowel, 
a  view  which  always  ap^vanxl  to  me  baseless?,  considering  the  great  fre- 
OjUenoy  of  the  vvndition  in  women. 

Symptoms. — (??)  General. — The  symptoms  of  ehlon>sis  are  those  of 
anatr.ia.  T:u  sutv::tar.ivi:>  fat  is  wt':  r^iaine*:  or  even  increased  in 
S!r.v^i:v.!.  The  v.vi:irI<xior.  is  iwuliar:  r.oithtr  the  Kanched  aspect  of  hapm- 
orrV.ao'  r.v^r  :ht  ir.v.v^:y  ^vi^.-.^r  ot  ^rr^ve  ar.ar.vla,  Vu:  a  curious  yellow-green 
vvo,  ^^'.vh  hs.s  iiivtr.  :;  rhe  dis«:as*-  its  ::an:e,  itivi  its  >."*piilir^esignaSon^ 
:•  I  ^rtvv.  s.Kttcss  '^v.ss:  7..^''}  tV.i  sk:r.  s1i:ts  irt^  oi  pigmentation, 
;v.TV.su'.;^.r.\  ilvv.t  tr.-:  :::r.ts.  lu  .i5<<  .t  n:>itrst-  irr^^te  the  color  maj 
Vv    ^^^v::^t.  ^s  t\^    .ht-tk-  h.iv-    ji  T^r:  :>•:  tir:,  -viTtivTti-irCy  ot:  exertion 

'  •*  -  s  -v' r.i  T:.r  s  .' .-xts  .- tv.v  ::.v.  :t  ':r:;£t>/.=-5^rr<>s  am-:  palpita* 
•  *  \  .^  '.*.  ^  : '  :  r-;  ::*  .-.>  '  r  -;  ;-  v.  >. " .  j  :  *•.•-:—  * — ^TT.■.  t  t :  ms  which  often 
':.  *  "  :*  :  sv-v  :  V  :  >:,'.r:  r  v  ,:  ■  -j.>^  ?^.r^-->is  :f  thr  face. and 
>    /*     ,:      *    :'';    :.:k-.<   -v.;.    -\:^:<-    -.-.,.- ^      -^.    i:57»>c:rf,:,Ti   ^fcen 
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tial  feature  was  qotji^eat  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  corpuscleg,  but 
a  quantitative  ejumge^n  tne  nflemogiobin.  The  corpuscles  theinselves  look 
pale.  Tn^SS'consecutive  cases  "examined  at  my  clinic  by  Thayer,  the  average 
number  per  cubic  millimetre  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  was  4,096,544, 
or  over  80  per  cent,  whereas  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  for  the  total 
number  was  42.3  per  cent.  The  accompan3dng  chart  illustrates  well  these 
striking  differences.  There  may,  however,  be  well-marked  actual  anaemia. 
The  lowest  blood-count  in  the  series  of  cases  referred  to  above  was  1,932,000. 
There  may  be  all  the  physical  characteristics  and  symptoms  of  a  profound 
anaemia  with  the  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles  nearly  at  the  normal 
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Chart  XVIII.— Chlorosis. 


standard.  Thus  in  one  instance  the  globular  richness  was  over  86  per 
cent,  with  the  haemoglobin  about  35.  No  other  form  of  anaemia  presents 
this  feature,  at  least  with  the  same  constancy  and  in  the  same  degree.  The 
importance  of  the  reduction  in  the  haemoglobin  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
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it  is  the  iron-containing  elements  of  the  blood  with  which  in  respiration 
the  oxygen  enters  into  combination.  This  marked  diminution  in  the  iron 
has  also  been  determined  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood.  The  micro- 
scopical characteristics  of  the  blood  are  as  follows:  In  severe  cases  the 
corpuscles  may  be  extremely  irregular  in  size  and  shape — poikilocytosis, 
which  may  occasionally  be  as  marked  as  in  some  cases  of  pemicidUT^snsmii. 
The  large  forms  of  red  blood-cells  are  not  as  common,  and  the  average 
size  is  stated  to  be  below  normal.  The  color  of  the  corpuscles  is  noticeablj 
pale  and  the  deficiency  may  be  seen  either  in  individual  corpuscles  or  in 
the  blood  mixture  prepared  for  counting.  Nucleated  red  corpuscles  (normo- 
blasts) are  not  very  uncommon,  and  may  vary  greatly  in  numbers  in  the 
same  case  at  different  periods.  The  leucocytes  may  show  a  slight  increase; 
the  average  in  the  63  cases  above  referred  to  was  8,467  per  cubic  millimetrfeN, 

(c)  Gastro-intestinal  Symptoms. — The  appetite  is  capricious,  and  pa- 
tients often  have  a  longing-for  imusual  articles,  particularly  acids.  In 
some  instances  they  eat  all  sorts  of  indigestible  things,  such  as  chalk  or 
even  earth.  Superacidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  commonly  associated  with 
chlorosis.  In  19  out  of  21  cases  in  Riegel's  clinic  this  condition  was  found 
to  exist.  In  the  other  two  instances  the  acidity  was  normal  or  a  trifle  in- 
creased. Distress  after  jjating  and  even  cardialgic  attacks  may  be  associ- 
ated with  it.  Constipation  is  a  common  symptom,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, has  been  regarded  as  an  important  element  in  causing  the  disease. 
A  majority  of  chlorotic  girls  who  wear  corsets  have  ^^stroptosis,  and  on 
inflation  the  stomach  will  be  found  vertically  placed;  sometirnes  the  organ 
is  very  much  dilated.  The  motor  power  is  usually  well  retained.  Enter- 
optosis  with  palpable  right  kidney  is  not  uncommon. 

(d)  Glroolatory  Symptoms. — Palpitation,  of  _the- heart  occurs  on  exer- 
tion, and  may  be  the  most  distressing  symptom  of  which  the  patient  com- 
plains. Percussion  may  show  slight  increase  in  the  transverse  dulness.  A 
systolic  murmur  is  heard  at  the  apex  or  at  the  base;  more  commonly  at 
the  latter,  but  in  extreme  cases  at  both.  A  diastolic  murmur  is  larelv 
heard.  The  systolic  murmur  is  usually  loudest  in  the  second  left  inter- 
costal space,  where  there  is  sometimes  a  distinct  pulsation.  The  exact 
mode  of  production  is  still  in  dispute.  Balfour  holds  that  it  is  produced 
at  the  mitral  orifice  by  relative  insufficiency  of  the  valves  in  the  dilated 
condition  of  the  ventricle.  On  the  right  side  of  the  neck  Q£fir_tlie_jugnlar 
vein  a  continuous  murmur  is  heard,  the  iruit ^deJUi^l^y  or  Jmmmingdtop 
miirniur. 

The  pulse  is  usually  fiULajid  soft.  Pulsation  in  the  peripheral  veins  i» 
sometimes  seen.  There  is  a  tendency,  to .IkrpniBosis'.Tnli^^^^*'^^'  ^^ 
commonly  in  the  femoral,  but  in  other  instances  in  the  longituHTnal  sinus: 
or  the  thrombosis  may  be  multiple.  Leichtenstern  has  found  that  of  86 
cases  of  thrombosis  in  chlorosis  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  were 
affected  48  times  and  the  cere})ral  sinuses  29  times.  The  chief  danger  in 
thrombosis  of  the  extremities  is  pulmonary  embolism,  which  occurred  in  13 
of  52  cases  collected  by  "Welch. 

As  in  all  forms  of  essential  anjemia,  fever  is  not  uncommon.  Especial 
attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to  this  by  rrencH'wriffers.     Chlorotic 
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patients  suffer  frequently  from  headache  and^  neural^a,  which  may  be 
paroxysmal.  The  t^^dH^nd  foet^ro  olteiL-Cold.  Dermatographia  is  com- 
mon. HystericaljianifestatiQns  are  not  infrequent.  Menstrual  disturV 
ances  are  very  common — amenorrhoea  or  dysmenorrhoea.  With  the  im- 
provement in  the  blood  cdndition  this  function  is  usually  restored. 

DiagnoBiB. — The^reenjigJoi^s,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  in  many 
instances  recognized  at  a  glance.  The  wpll^-yimiriflyifid  conditygp  of  the 
girl,  the  pefijriiaiLCfimplexipn,  which  is  most  marked  in  brunettes,  and  the 
white  or  bluish  sclero^ics  are  very  characteristic.  A  special  danger  exists 
in  mistaking  the  apparent  anaemia  of  the  eariy  stage  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis  for  chlorosis.  Mistakes  of  this  sort  may  often  be  avoided  by  the  very 
simple  test  furnished  by  allowing  a  drop  of  blood  to  fall  on  a  white  towel 
or  a  piece  of  blotting  paper — a  deficiency  in  haemoglobin  is  readily  appre- 
ciated. The  palpitation  of  the  |ieart  and  shortness  of  breath  frequently 
suggest  heart-disease,  and  the  oedema^ofjha-  feet  and  geneiaLpallor  cause 
the  cases  to  be  mistaken  for  Bright's  disease.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  characters  of  the  blood  readily  separate  chlorosis  from  other 
forms  of  anaemia. 

2.  Idiopathio  or  Progressive  Pernicious  AnsBmia. 

The  disease  was  first  clearly  described  by  Addison,  who  called  it  idio- 
pathic anaemia.  Channing  and  Gusserow  described  the  cases  occurring 
post  partum,  but  to  Biermer  we  owe  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject. 

Etiology. — The  existence  of  a  separate  disease  worthy  of  the  term  pro- 
gressive pernicious  anaemia  has  been  doubted,  but  there  are  unquestionably 
cases  in  which,  as  Addison  says,  there  exist  none  of  the  usual  causes  or 
concomitants  of  anaemia.  Clinically  there  are  several  different  groups^ 
which  present  the  characters  of  a  progressive  and  pernicious  anaemia  and 
are  etiologically  different.  Thus,  a  fatal  anaemia  may  be  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  parasites,  or  may  follow  haemorrhage,  or  be  associated  with  chronic 
atrophy  of  the  stomach;  but  when  we  have  excluded  all  these  causes  there 
remains  a  group  which,  in  the  words  of  Addison,  is  characterized  by  a 
"  general  anaemia  occurring  without  any  discoverable  cause  whatever,  cases 
in  which  there  had  been  no  previous  loss  of  blood,  no  exhausting  diarrhoea,, 
no  chlorosis,  no  purpura,  no  renal,  splenic,  miasmatic,  glandular,  strumous, 
or  malignant  disease." 

Idiopathic  anaemia  is  widely  distributed.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  this  country.  It  affects 
middle-aged  persons,  but  instances  in  children  have  been  described.  Griffith 
mentions  about  10  cases  occurring  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  youngest 
])ationt  I  have  seen  was  a  boy  of  ten.  Males  are  more  frequently  affected 
than  females.  Of  40  cases  in  my  wards,  32  were  males  and  8  were  females. 
Two  were  colored.  Of  550  cases  collected  by  Colman,  323  were  in  men  and 
22'^  in  women.  Sinkler  and  Eshner  give  3  cases  in  one  family,  the  father 
and  two  girls. 

With  the  following  conditions  may  be  associated  a  profound  anaemia 
not  to  be  distinguished  clinically  from  Addison's  idiopathic  form: 
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(a)  Prtit/nancy  and  I'ariurition. — The  symptomf  may  develop  during 
j/nprnMii'-y,  ah  in  VJ  of  21^  caw/is  of  this  group  in  Eichhorst^s  table.  More 
rofijinonl)',  in  my  t*,x\HtT'\i'.ni:ity  the  condition  has  been  post  partum;  thus, 
of  my  *4'i  <'Mwr,  5  followed  deliver}'. 

(/;;  Mnrphij  of  the  Htomarh. — This  condition,  early  recognized  by  Flint 
jind  I'Vnuick,  may  (jertainly  cause  a  progressive  pernicious  anaBmia.  By 
moilirii  mctliodH  it  may  now  be  possible  to  exclude  this  extreme  gastric 
alrojihy. 

(r)  I'ardMih'M. — Tlu;  most  severe  form  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
imrnHiti'H.  and  the  ucrcounts  of  cases  depending  upon  the  anchylostoma  and 
tlic  lHitliri(i('r|ilialuH  (h*Hcribe  a  progressive  and  often  pernicious  ansemia. 

Afirr  I  he  cxcluHion  of  these  forms  there  remains  a  large  proportion, 
numbnin^'  IH  cuhch  in  my  series,  which  correspond  to  Addison's  descrip- 
tion. Tho  I'liolo^y  of  these  cases  is  still  dark.  The  researches  of  Quincke 
ami  bin  ntudent  IVters  showed  that  there  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
iron  in  tlu'  liver,  and  they  suggested  that  the  affection  was  probably  due  to 
inereaNi'tl  Inrinidysis.  This  has  been  strongly  supported  by  the  extensive 
obHervalinnM  i»f  Hunter,  who  has  also  shown  that  the  urine  excreted  is 
darkt»r  in  iM»lor  and  contains  imthological  urobilin.  The  lemon  tint  of  the 
hkin  or  the  actual  jaumlice  is  attributed,  on  this  view,  to  an  overproduction. 
To  e\)dain  the  huMuolvsis,  it  has  been  thought  that  in  the  condition  of 
fa\dt\  ^astro-intestinal  digestion,  which  is  so  commonly  associated  with 
these  eases,  poisonous  nmterials  art^  developed,  which  when  absorbed  cauae 
de.>truetion  of  the  corpuscles.  CVrtainly  the  evidence  for  haemolysis  L* 
\er\  stiH^ujj,  but  wo  an^  still  far  away  from  a  full  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
!\o»\s  under  wbieh  it  is  prinhu^tHl. 

Sioekman  suggests  that  n»jH»attHl  small  capillary  haemorrhages — chiefly 
intenunl  plav  an  im)H^rtant  roU  in  the  causation  of  the  disease,  which 
«lsv*  explains,  he  holds,  the  exist emv  of  a  great  excess  of  iron  in  the  liver. 

On  (he  v^tber  hand,  K.  P.  Henr}\  Stephen  Mackenzie.  Rinddoisch,  an-l 
v»tlier  authorities  iueline  to  the  K^liof  that  the  es!?ence  of  the  disease  is  in 
detwtne  hamo^xnu^sis.  in  wnsixiuence  of  which  the  red  blood-o.^rpuic!e£ 
ar\'  .^^noriu;iH\  NuluemMe.  William  Hunier  has  advanovJ  :h.e  view  izjkz  i: 
v^  A  >iHv*;4l  it^:\vti>e  viisea^*  as^kviared  oiren  wi:h  icieczion  oi  liie  ali- 
iiu*,v,;ir>  ;riiv:  aiul  tr\\uer.:ly  w::h  oral  sei^is. 

Mcorbid  Anatomy. — Tht^  *'yv.y  :>  rirvly  cciaoiitei.  A  Ir!n«::i  rlst 
v-:"  ', *\  <'v"  •>  yr\*<vv.:  v.  ;a  :v..t;o7.:y  or  :r.t  .ost^.  T'^.-e  ::i'is*:Le*  ,r:~^  i^ 
••'>•'  ^v  \  ! \\'  :  V  s  v^ * .'  •.  '  V-  >. ;  r^ - :^.c < ■'. .  w b : * t  rh-e  : i:  :>  1:^:^:  y-e LI- :  x .     Kf  ^- 

^\*    -•**    :'";  ",:-^:  >;-i.r:.  iv  ■  *>f:i7fr.  ,'  xrl  4  fr-.n  the  .rti.     Ti* 
*     ^.  ,  -     >  .i";«:     •'  •' ,  '  -:i-r    >   7:-"^>  :i:rr.  iz  i  ::  i  Tiilt;.  li-rrt-T^I?  w 

^    ■  .   .j>«.>     ■"  'in'  J"  I:-    i  :."::■  r::.-'si  >.i>  'T-r:   -i-fn^i-tL-  t-r** 
•.  i    I  -      V    '     ,  .    s  JjJ'  iv-.x-jruTv-:.   i.-i  "i-rr  -vii^  :•  ni:ier^   iZZTjuirr  ii 
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the  secreting  tubules.  The  liver  may  be  enlarged  and  fatty.  In  most  of 
my  autopsies  it  was  normal  in  size,  but  usually  fatty.  The  iron  is 
in  excess,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  condition  in  cases  of  secondary  anaemia. 
It  is  deposited  in  the  outer  and  middle  zones  of  the  lobules,  and  in  two 
specimens,  which  I  examined,  seemed  to  have  such  a  distribution  that  the 
bile  capillaries  were  distinctly  outlined.  This,  Hunter  states,  is  a  special 
and  characteristic  lesion,  possibly  peculiar  to  pernicious  anaemia.  A.  J. 
Scott  examined  for  me  the  livers  in  45  consecutive  autopsies  without  finding 
(except  in  pernicious  anaemia)  this  special  distribution  of  pigment. 

The  spleen  shows  no  important  changes.  In  one  of  Palmer  Howard's 
cases  the  organ  weighed  only  1  ounce  and  5  drachms.  The  iron  pigment 
is  usually  in  excess.  The  lymph-glands  may  be  of  a  deep  red  color.  The 
amount  of  iron  pigment  is  increased  in  the  kidneys,  chiefly  in  the  convo- 
luted tubules.  The  bone  marrow,  as  pointed  out  by  H.  C.  Wood,  is  usually 
red,  lymphoid  in  character,  showing  great  numbers  of  nucleated  red  cor- 
puscles, especially  the  larger  forms  called  by  Ehrlich  gigantoblasts.  Changes 
in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  sympathetic  have  been  reported  on  several  oc- 
casions. Lichtheim  has  found  sclerosis  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord.  Burr  described  a  series  of  cases.  The  subject  is  referred  to  again 
under  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  (University  Med.  Magazine,  1895). 

SymptoxnB. — The  patient  may  have  been  in  previous  good  health, 
but  in  many  cases  there  is  a  history  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  mental 
shock,  or  worry.  The  description  given  by  Addison  presents  the  chief 
features  of  the  disease  in  a  masterly  way.  "  It  makes  its  approach  in  so 
slow  and  insidious  a  manner  that  the  patient  can  hardly  fix  a  date,  to  the 
earliest  feeling  of  that  languor  which  is  shortly  to  become  so  extreme. 
The  countenance  gets  pale,  the  whites  of  the  eyes  become  pearly,  the  gen- 
eral frame  flabby  rather  than  wasted,  the  pulse  perhaps  large,  but  remark- 
ably soft  and  compressible,  and  occasionally  with  a  slight  jerk,  especially 
under  the  slightest  excitement.  There  is  an  increasing  indisposition  to 
exertion,  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  faintness  or  breathlessness  in 
attempting  it;  the  heart  is  readily  made  to  palpitate;  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  presents  a  blanched,  smooth,  and  waxy  appearance;  the  lips, 
gums,  and  tongue  seem  bloodless,  the  flabbiness  of  the  solids  increases,  the 
appetite  fails,  extreme  languor  and  faintness  supervene,  breathlessness 
and  palpitations  are  produced  by  the  most  trifling  exertion  or  emotion; 
some  slight  oedema  is  probably  perceived  about  the  ankles;  the  debility 
becomes  extreme — the  patient  can  no  longer  rise  from  bed;  the  mind  oc- 
casionally wanders;  he  falls  into  a  prostrate  and  half -torpid  state,  and  at 
length  expires;  nevertheless,  to  the  very  last,  and  after  a  sickness  of  several 
months'  duration,  the  bulkiness  of  the  general  frame  and  the  amount  of 
obesity  often  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  failure  and  exhaustion 
observable  in  every  other  respect." 

Th€  Blood. — The  red  corpuscles  may  fall  to  one  fifth  or  less  of  the  nor- 
mal number.  The  average  count  in  my  40  hospital  cases  was  1,500,000 
per  cubic  millimetre,  and  the  haemoglobin  was  about  30  per  cent.  The 
haemoglobin  is  relatively  increased,  so  that  the  individual  globular  rich- 
ness is  plus,  a  condition  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  which  occurs  in 
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chlorosis  and  the  secondary  anaemia,  in  which  the  corpuscular  richnefis  in 
coloring  matter  is  minus.  The  relative  increase  in  the  hsemoglobin  is 
probably  associated  with  the  average  increase  in  the  size  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  accompanying  chart  illustrates  these  points.  Microscop- 
ically the  red  blood-corpuscles  present  a  great  variation  in  size,  and  there 
can  be  seen  large  giant  forms,  megalocytes,  which  are  often  ovoid  in  form. 
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measuring  8,  11,  or  even  15  fi  in  diameter — a  circumstance  which  Henry 
regards  as  indicating  a  reversion  to  a  lower  type.  Laache  thinks  these 
pathognomonic,  and  they  certainly  form  a  constant  feature.  There  arc 
also  small  round  cells,  microc^ies,  from  2  to  6  /i  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
deep  red  color.  The  corpuscles  show  a  remarkable  irregularity  in  form; 
they  are  elongated  and  rodlike  or  pyriform;  one  end  of  a  corpuscle  may 
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retain  its  shape  while  the  other  is  narrow  and  extended.  To  this  condition 
of  irregularity  Quincke  gave  the  name  poikilocjrtosis. 

Nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  are  almost  always  present,  as  pointed 
out  by  Ehrlich.  It  may  require  a  long  search  to  find  them.  There  are 
two  types,  normoblasts  and  megaloblasts,  which  Ehrlich  regards  as  almost 
distinctive  of  this  anaemia.  There  are  frequently  forms  intermediate  be- 
tween these  two  groups  which  often  have  irregular  nuclei.  A  relatively 
large  number  of  megaloblasts  usually  indicates  a  grave  outlook.  Though 
these  large  forms  are  most  characteristic,  occasionally  forms  closely  similar 
to  them  may  be  found  in  the  graver  secondary  anaermias— e.  g.,  bothrio- 
cephalus  anaemia,  anchylostomiasis — ^and  in  leuksemia.  K^ryokinetic  fig- 
ures may  be  seen  in  these  bodies.  Red  corpuscles  with  fragmenting  nuclei 
are  common  in  pernicious  anaemia.  The  leucocjrtes  are  generally  normal 
or  diminished  in  number;  and  a  marked  relative  increase  in  the  small  mono- 
nuclear forms,  with  a  diminution  in  the  polynuclear  leucocytes,  is  often 
noted.    The  blood-plates  are  either  absent  or  very  scanty. 

The  cardio-vascular  symptoms  are  important  and  are  noted  in  the  de- 
scription given  above.  Haemic  murmurs  are  usually  present.  The  larger 
arteries  pulsate  visibly  and  the  throbbing  in  them  may  be  distressing  to  the 
patient.  The  pulse  is  full  and  frequently  suggests  the  water-hammer  beat 
of  aortic  insufficiency.  The  capillary  pulse  is  frequently  to  be  seen.  The 
superficial  veins  are  often  prominent,  and  I  have  seen  well-marked  pulsa- 
tion in  them.  Haemorrhages  occurred,  either  in  the  skin  or  from  the 
mucous  surfaces,  in  12  cases  of  my  series.  Retinal  haemorrhages  are  com- 
mon.    There  are  rarely  symptoms  in  the  respiratory  organs. 

Gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  such  as  dyspepsia,  nausea,  and  vomiting, 
may  be  present  throughout  the  disease.  Diarrhoea  is  not  infrequent.  The 
urine  is  usually  of  a  low  specific  gravity  and  sometimes  pale,  but  in  other 
instances  it  is  of  a  deep  sherry  color,  shown  by  Hunter  and  Mott  to  be 
due  to  great  excess  of  urobilin.  Fever  was  present  in  three  fourths  of 
my  cases.  Nervous  symptoms  were  found  in  14  out  of  40  cases.  The 
commonest  were  sensory  disturbances  with  a  spastic  condition.  Pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin  was  present  in  8  cases.  It  is  often  patchy  and  associated 
with  leucoderma. 

Diagnosis. — From  chlorosis  the  disease  is  readily  distinguished.  Sev- 
eral points  in  the  blood  examination  are  of  especial  importance,  namely, 
the  relative  increase  in  the  haemoglobin  and  the  presence  of  megalocytes 
and  of  the  large  forms  of  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles,  the  gigantoblasts 
of  Ehrlich.  Poikilocytosis  may  occur  in  any  severe  anaemia.  The  marked 
secondary  anaemia  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  may  give  difficulty.  In  this 
there  are  usually  the  features  of  a  secondary  anaemia:  the  red  count  is 
rarely  so  low  and  the  gastric  findings  are  of  help.  The  lower  red  count 
of  pernicious  anaemia,  the  high  color  index,  higher  percentage  of  small 
mononuclears,  and  especially  the  finding  of  megaloblasts,  are  all  important 
points. 

Prognosis. — In  the  true  Addisonian  cases  the  outlook  is  bad,  though 
of  late  years  on  the  arsenic  treatment  the  proportion  of  recovery  has  in- 
creased.   Of  the  40  cases  from  my  wards,  death  occurred  in  17  while  under 
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observation.  The  average  duration  of  these  was  one  year.  In  8  the  course 
w  as  less  than  six  months.  The  average  duration  of  22  cases,  the  majority 
of  which  were  discharged  improved  or  well,  had  been  sixteen  months.  One 
patient  recovered  completely.  He  was  admitted  in  1890  with  a  history  of 
one  year,  was  discharged  well,  and  returned  in  1896  with  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  One  patient  is  in  good  health  six  years  and  another  four  years 
after  the  onset.  In  Pye-Smith's  article  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  he 
mentions  20  cases  of  recovery.  Colman,  in  a  recent  article,  states  that 
one  of  these  cases  treated  with  arsenic  in  1880  was  alive  and  well  in  ]^Iarch, 
1900.  The  history  is  usually  not  one  of  progressive  advance  but  of  alter- 
nate periods  of  gain  and  loss.  Yet  in  6  of  mycases  the  course  was  practically 
progressive  throughout,  and  in  2  it  might  be  termed  acute.  In  my  series 
a  red  count  below  one  million  has  been  a  bad  omen.  Of  16  such  only  4 
recovered.  The  presence  of  many  megaloblasts  is  unfavorable.  They  were 
relatively  eleven  times  more  numerous  in  the  fatal  cases  of  my  series  than 
in  those  that  recovered.  That  a  large  relative  percentage  of  small  mono- 
nuclears was  of  bad  import  is  not  supported  by  my  cases.  Those  that  recov- 
ered had  a  slightly  higher  average  percentage  than  the  fatal  cases.  Pa- 
tients who  do  not  take  arsenic  will  usually  do  badly.  Gastro-intestinal 
disturbances  are  serious.  Only  4  of  my  cases  reached  a  red  count  of  over 
four  million. 

Treatment  of  A-nflftmia., — Secondary  Ancemia. — The  traumatic 
cases  do  best,  and  with  plenty  of  good  food  and  fresh  air  the  blood  is 
readily  restored.  The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  normal  per- 
centage of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  reached  without  any  medication  what- 
ever is  an  important  lesson.  The  cause  of  the  haemorrhage  should  be 
sought  and  the  necessary  indications  met.  The  large  group  depending 
on  the  drain  on  the  albuminous  materials  of  the  blood,  as  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease, suppuration,  and  fever,  is  difficult  to  treat  successfully,  and  so  long 
as  the  cause  keeps  up  it  is  impossible  to  restore  the  normal  blood  condition. 
The  anaemia  of  inanition  requires  plenty  of  nourishing  food.  When  de- 
pendent on  organic  changes  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  not  much 
can  be  expected  from  either  food  or  medicine.  In  the  toxic  cases  due  to 
mercury  and  lead,  the  poison  must  be  eliminated  and  a  nutritious  diet 
given  with  full  doses  of  iron.  In  a  great  majority  of  these  cases  there  is 
deficient  blood  formation,  and  the  indications  are  briefly  three:  plenty  of 
food,  an  open-air  life,  and  iron.  As  a  rule  it  makes  but  little  difference 
what  form  of  the  drug  is  administered. 

The  treatment  of  chlorosis  affords  one  of  the  most  brilliant  instances^— 
of  which  we  have  but  three  or  four — of  the  specific  action  of  a  remedy. 
Apart  from  the  action  of  quinine  in  malarial  fever,  and  of  mercury  and 
iodide  of  potassium  in  syphilis,  there  is  no  other  drug  the  beneficial  effects 
of  which  we  can  trace  with  the  accuracy  of  a  scientific  experiment.  It 
is  a  minor  matter  how  tbe  iron  cures  chlorosis.  In  a  week  we  give  to  a 
case  as  much  iron  as  is  contained  in  the  entire  blood,  as  even  in. the  worst 
case  of  chlorosis  there  is  rarely  more  than  a  deficit  of  2  grammes  of  this 
metal.  Iron  is  present  in  the  faeces  of  chlorotic  patients  before  they  ^ 
placed  upon  any  treatment,  so  that  the  disease  does  not  result  from  any 
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deficiency  of  available  iron  in  the  food.  Biinge  believes  that  it  is  the  sul- 
phur which  interferes  with  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  this  natural 
iron.  The  sulphides  are  produced  in  the  process  of  fermentation  and 
decomposition  in  the  faeces,  and  interfere  with  the  assimilation  of  the 
normal  iron  contained  in  the  food.  By  the  administration  of  an  inorganic 
preparation  of  iron,  with  which  these  sulphides  unite,  the  natural  organic 
combinations  in  the  food  are  spared.  In  studying  a  number  of  charts  of 
chlorosis,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
under  the  influence  of  the  iron,  and  in  some  instances  the  globular  rich- 
ness rises  above  normal.  The  increase  in  the  haemoglobin  is  slower  and 
the  maximum  percentage  may  not  be  reached  for  a  long  time.  I  have  for 
years  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  used  with  the  greatest  success  Blaud's 
pills,  made  and  given  according  to  the  formula  in  Niemeyer's  text-book, 
in  which  each  pill  contains  2  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  During  the 
first  week  one  pill  is  given  three  times  a  day;  in  the  second  week,  two 
pills;  in  the  third  week,  three  pills,  three  times  a  day.  This  dose  should 
be  continued  for  four  or  five  weeks  at  least  before  reduction.  An  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  is  to  persist  in  the  use  of  the 
iron  for  at  least  three  months,  and,  if  necessary,  subsequently  to  resume 
it  in  smaller  doses,  as  recurrences  are  so  common.  The  diet  should  con- 
sist of  good,  easily  digested  food.  Special  care  should  be  directed  to  the 
bowels,  and  if  constipation  is  present  a  saline  purge  should  be  given  each 
morning.  Such  stress  did  Sir  Andrew  Clark  lay  on  the  importance  of  con- 
stipation in  chlorosis,  that  he  stated  that  if  limited  to  the  choice  of  one 
drug  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  he  would  choose  a  purgative.  The 
good  influence  of  alkaline  waters  in  association  with  the  treatment  by  iron 
has  been  noted  by  von  Jaksch.  In  many  instances  the  dyspeptic  symptoms 
may  be  relieved  by  alkalies.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  manganese,  phos- 
phorus, and  oxygen  have  been  recommended.  Rest  in  bed  is  important  in 
severe  cases. 

Treatment  of  Pernicious  Ancemia. — Since  the  introduction  by  Byrom 
Bramwell  of  arsenic  in  this  affection  a  large  number  of  cases  have  been 
temporarily,  a  few  permanently,  cured  by  it.  It  should  be  given  as  Fowler's 
solution  in  increasing  doses.  It  is  usually  well  borne,  and  patients,  as  a 
rule,  take  up  to  20  minims  three  times  a  day  without  any  disturbance. 
I  usually  begin  with  3  minims  and  increase  to  5  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  to  10  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  to  15  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  and,  if  necessary,  go  up  to  20  or  25.  Symptoms  of  an  over-dose  are 
rare:  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  occasionally  occur.  The  drug  should  be  dis- 
continued for  a  few  days.  Acting  on  Hunter's  suggestion  that  the  disease 
is  a  septic  infection,  oral  and  intestinal  antiseptics  may  be  used.  Anti- 
streptococcic serum  has  been  given  in  some  instances. 

Rest  in  bed  and  a  light  but  nutritious  diet  (giving  the  food  in  small 
amounts  and  at  fixed  intervals)  are  the  first  indications.  I  always  prefer 
to  begin  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  pernicious  anaemia,  whatever  the  grade 
may  be,  with  rest  in  bed  as  one  of  the  essential  elements.  The  patient 
should  be  out  of  doors  if  possible.  The  beneficial  effect  of  massage  has 
been  shown  by  J.  K.  Mitchell.    I  have  abandoned  the  use  of  rectal  injections 
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of  dried  blood.  Iron  rarely  acts  well  in  this  form,  but  in  a  case  in  whidi 
the  arsenic  disagrees  it  may  be  tried.  Bone  marrow  has  been  recommended. 
It  is  best  given  as  a  glycerin  extract.  I  have  not  seen  any  benefit  follow 
its  administration.    Inhalations  of  oxygen  may  be  tried. 


II.    LEUK>EM1A. 

Deflnitioxi. — An  affection  characterized  by  persistent  increase  in  the 
white  blood-corpuscles,  associated  with  changes,  either  alone  or  together, 
in  the  spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  or  bone  marrow. 

The  disease  was  described  almost  simultaneously  by  Virchow  and  by 
Bennett,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  leucocythsemia.  It  is  ordinarily  seen  in 
two  main  types,  though  combinations  and  variations  may  occur: 

(1)  Spleno-medullary  leukaemia,  in  which  the  changes  are  especially 
localized  in  the  spFeen  and  the  bone  marrow,  while  the  blood  shows  a  great 
increase  in  elements  which  are  derived  especially  from  the  latter  tissue, 
a  condition  which  Miiller  has  termed  "  myelsemia."  Ehrlich  prefers  to 
call  this  type  of  the  disease  "  myelogenous  leukaemia,"  believing  the  part 
played  by  the  spleen  in  the  process  to  be  purely  passive. 

(2)  Lymphatic  leukaemia,  in  which  the  changes  are  chiefly  localized  in 
the  lymphatic  apparatus,  the  blood  showing  an  especial  increase  in  those 
elements  derived  from  the  lymph-glands. 

Etiol(^^. — We  know  nothing  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  dis- 
ease develops.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  this  continent.  There  have  been 
24  cases  in  my  wards,  of  which  15  were  of  the  spleno-myelogenous  and  9 
of  the  lymphatic  type.  There  were  13  males  and  11  females.  Three  were 
colored.  There  were  18  below  the  age  of  forty  years.  It  does  not  seem 
more  frequent  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  The  disease  is  most 
common  in  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  youngest  of  my  patients  was 
a  child  of  eight  months,  and  cases  are  on  record  of  the  disease  as  early 
as  the  eighth  or  tenth  week.  It  may  occur  as  late  as  the  seventieth  year. 
Males  are  more  prone  to  the  affection  than  females.  Birch-Hirschfeld 
states  that  of  200  cases  collected  from  the  literature,  135  were  males  and 
Go  females. 

A  tendency  taJjatmorrhage  has  been  noted  in  many  cases,  and  some 
of  tlie  patients  have  suffered  repeatedly  from  nose-bleeding.  In  women 
the  disease  is  most  common  at  the  climacteric.  There  are  instances  in 
which  it  has  developed  during  pregnancy.  The  case  described  by  J.  Chal- 
mers Cameron,  of  ^lontreal,  is  in  this  respect  remarkable,  as  the  patient 
])assed  tlirough  three  pregnancies,  bearing  on  each  occasion  non-leukapmic 
cliildren.  The  case  is  interesting,  too,  as  showing  the  hexeditarjl  chajH^^' 
of  the  affection,  as  the  grandmother  and  mother,  as  well  as  a  brother,  suf- 
fered from  symptoms  strongly  suggestive  of  leukaemia.  One  of  the  pa- 
tient's children  had  leukaemia  before  the  mother  showed  any  signs,  and  a 
second  died  of  the  disease.  At  the  last  report  this  patient  had  gradually 
recovered  from  the  third  confinement,  and  the  red  blood-corpuscles  hid 
risen  to  4,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  and  the  ratio  of  white  to  red  vaa  1 
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to  200.  Sanger  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  healthy  mother  bore  a 
leuksemic  child. 

Malaria  is  believed  by  some  to  be  an  etiological  factor.  Of  150  cases 
analyzed  by  Gowers,  there  was  a  history  of  malaria  in  30;  of  my  hospital 
cases  7  gave  a  history  of  it.  The  disease  has  followed  injury  or  a  blow. 
The  lower  animals  are  subject  to  the  affection,  and  cases  have  been  de- 
scribed in  horses,  dogs,  oxen,  cats,  swine,  and  mice.  Lowit  has  described  a 
parasite  which  he  terms  Hcemamoeba  kukcemicB.  He  describes  two  varie- 
ties.    His  views  have  met  with  little  acceptance. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  wasting  may  be  extreme,  and  dropsy  is 
sometimes  present.  There  is  in  many  cases  a  remarkable  condition  of 
polysemia;  the  heart  and  veins  are  distended  with  large  bloodrclots.  In 
Case  XI  of  my  series  the  weight  of  blood  in  the  heart  chambers  alone  was 
620  grammes.  There  may  be  remarkable  distention  of  the  portal,  cerebral, 
pulmonary,  and  subcutaneous  veins.  The  bjood  is  usually  clotted,  and 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  leucocytes  gives  a  pus-like  appearance  to  the 
coagula,  so  that  it  has  happened  more  than  once,  as  in  Virchow's  memor- 
able case,  that  on  opening  the  right  auricle  the  observer  at  first  thought 
he  had  cut  into  an  abscess.  The  coagula  have  a  peculiar  greenish  color, 
somewhat  like  the  fat  of  a  turtle.  The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  dimin- 
ished. The  fibrin  is  increased.  The  character  of  the  corpuscles  will  be 
described  under  the  symptoms.  Charcot's  octohedral  crystals  may  separate 
from  the  blood  after  death.  The  specific  graYity  of  the  blood  is  some- 
what lowered.     There  may  be  pericardial  ecchymoses. 

In  the^spleno-meduUary  form  the  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged.  Strong 
adhesions  may  unite  it  to  the  abdominal  wall,  the  diaphragm,  or  the  stom- 
ach. The  capsule  may  be  thickened.  The  vessels  at  the  hilus  are  enlarged; 
the  weight  may  range  from  2  to  18  pounds.  The  organ  is  in  a  condition 
of  chronic  hyperplasia.  It  cuts  with  resistance,  has  a  uniformly  reddish- 
brown  color,  and  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  invisible.  Grayish-white,  cir- 
cumscribed, lymphoid  tumors  may  occur  throughout  the  organ,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  reddish-brown  matrix.  In  the  early  stage  the  swollen 
spleen  pulp^  is  softer,  and  it  is  stated  that  rupture  has  occurred  from  the 
intense  hyperaemia. 

In  association  with  these  changes  in  the  spleen,  the  bone  marrow  is 
involved,  the  lieno-medullary  form  of  the  Germans.  The  essential  change, 
indeed,  in  the  disease  appears  to  be  the  extraordinary  hyperplasia  of  the 
red  marrow,  and  the  appearance  of  an  hyperplastic  cellular  tissue  in  regions 
where  in  the  adults  the  marrow  is  fatty.  Instead  of  a  fatty  tissue,  the 
medulla  of  the  long  bones  may  resemble  the  consistent  matter  which 
forms  the  core  of  an  abscess,  or  it  may  be  dark  brown  in  color.  In  Pon- 
fick's  case  there  were  haemorrhagic  infarctions.  There  may  be  much  ex- 
pansion of  the  shell  of  bone,  and  localized  swellings  which  are  tender  and 
may  even  yield  to  firm  pressure.  Histologically,  there  are  found  in  the 
medulla  large  numbers  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, numerous  cells  with  eosinophilic  granules,  both  small  poljTiuclear 
forms  and  large  almost  giant  mononuclear  elements.  There  are  also  many 
large  cells  with  single  large  nuclei  and  neutrophilic  granules — the  cellules 
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medullaires  of  Comil — the  mifelocjftes  which  are  found  in  the  blood.  Grett 
numbers  of  polynuclear  leucocytes  are  also  present,  as  well  as  a  certain 
number  of  small  mononuclear  elements. 

In  the  lymphatic  forms  of  the  disease  there  is  a  g.encral  lymphatic  en- 
largement, which  is  usually  associated  with  a  certain  amount  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen.  In  only  one  of  my  cases  was  the  splenic  enlargement 
notable.  In  the  cases  of  lymphatic  leukaemia  the  cervical,  axillary,  mesen- 
teric, and  inguinal  groups  may  be  much  enlarged,  but  the  glands  are  usu- 
ally soft,  isolated,  and  movable.  They  may  vary  considerably  in  size  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  disease.  The  tonsils  and  the  lymph  follicles  of  the 
tongue,  pharynx,  and  mouth  may  be  enlarged.  Numerous  mitoses  may  be 
found  in  the  small  cells  of  the  lymphatic  tissue. 

In  some  instances  there  are  leuksemic  enlargements  in  the  solitary  and 
agminated  glands  of  Peyer.  In  a  case  of  Willcocks'  there  were  growths 
on  the  surface  of  the  stomach  and  gastro-splenic  omentum.  The  thymus 
is  rarely  involved,  though  it  has  been  enlarged  in  some  of  the  cases  of  acute 
lymphatic  leukaemia.  The  bone  marrow  in  these  cases  may  be  replaced  by 
a  lymphoid  tissue.  Nucleated  red  corpuscles  and  the  normal  granular 
marrow  elements  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  number. 

The  liver  may  be  enlarged,  and  in  a  case  described  by  Welch  it  weighed 
over  13  pounds.  The  enlargement  is  usually  due  to  a  diffuse  leukaemic 
infiltration.  The  columns  of  liver  cells  are  widely  separated  by  leucocytes, 
which  are  partly  within  and  partly  outside  the  lobular  capillaries.  There 
may  be  definite  leukaemic  growths. 

There  are  rarely  changes  of  importance  in  the  lungs.  The  kidneys  are 
often  enlarged  and  pale,  the  capillaries  may  be  distended  with  leucocytes, 
and  leukaemic  tumors  may  occur.  The  skin  may  be  involved,  as  in  a  case 
described  by  Kaposi. 

Leukaemic  tumors  in  the  organs  are  not  common.  They  were  present 
in  only  1  of  the  12  autopsies  in  my  series.  In  159  cases  collected  by  Gowere 
there  were  only  13  instances  of  leukaemic  nodules  in  the  liver  and  10  in 
the  kidneys.  These  new  growths  probably  develop  from  leucocytes  which 
leave  the  capillaries.  Bizzozero  has  shown  that  the  cells  which  compose 
them  are  in  active  fission. 

SymptOxnB. — The  onset  is  insidious,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  seeks 
advice  for  progressive  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  and  shortness  of  breath, 
or  for  the  enlarged  glands  or  the  pallor,  palpitation,  and  other  symptoms 
of  anaemia.  Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  common.  Gastro-intestinal  s}Tnptoms 
may  ])rocede  the  onset.  Occasionally  the  first  symptoms  are  of  a  very  seri- 
ous nature.  In  one  of  the  cases  of  my  series  the  boy  played  lacrosse  two 
days  befcrre  the  onset  of  the  final  haematemesis;  and  in  another  case  a 
girl,  wlio  had,  it  was  supposed,  only  a  slight  chlorosis,  died  of  fatal  haem- 
orrhage from  the  stomach  before  any  suspicion  had  been  aroused  as  to 
the  true  condition. 

AnjiMuia  is  not  a  necessary'  accompaniment  of  all  stages  of  the  disease; 
the  snhjocts  may  look  ver}-  healthy  and  well. 

A?  lias  been  stated,  the  disease  is  most  commonly  seen  in  two  main 
types,  though  combinations  may  occur. 
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(1)  Spleno-medullary  Lenksmia. 

This  is  much  the  comniaxiest  type  of  the  disease.  The  gradual  in- 
crease  in  the  volume  of  the  spleen  is  the  most  prominent  symptom  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases.  Pain  aAd  tenderness  are  common,  though  the  pro- 
gressive enlargement  may  be  painless.  A  creaking  freniitus  may  be  felt 
on  palpation.  The  enlarged^organ  extends  downward  to  the  right,  and 
may  be  felt  just  at  the  costal  edge,  or  when  lai:ge  it  may  extend  as  far 
over  as  the  navel.  In  many  cases  it  occupies  fully  one  half  of  the  abdo- 
men, reaching  to  the  pubes  below  and  extending  beyond  the  middle  line. 
As  a  rule,  the  edge,  in  some  the  notch  or  notches,  can  be  felt  distinctly. 
Its  size  varies  greatly  from  time  to  time.  It  may  be  perceptibly  larger 
after  meals.  A  haemorrhage  or  free  diarrhoea  may  reduce  the  size.  The 
pressure  of  the  enlarged  organ  may  cause  distress  after  eating;  in  one  case 
it  caused  fatal  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  A  murmur  may  sometimes  be 
heard  over  the  spleen,  and  Gerhardt  has  described  a  pulsation  in  it. 

The jmlse  is  usually  rapid,  soft,  compressible,  but  often  full  in  volume. 
There  are  rarely  any  cardiac  symptoms.  The  apex  beat  may  be  lifted  an 
interspace  by  the  eiUarged  spleen.  Toward  the  close  oedema  may  occur  in 
the  feet  or  general  anasarca.  Haemorrhage  is  common.  There  may  be  most 
extensive  purpura,  or  haemorrhagic  exudate  into  pleura  or  peritonaeum. 
Epistaxis  is  the  most  frequent  form.  Haemoptysis  and  haematuria  are  rare. 
Bleeding  from  the  gums  may  be  present.  Hiematemesis  proved  fatal  in 
two  of  my  cases,  and  in  a  third  a  large  cerebral  haemorrhage  rapidly  killed. 
The  leukaemic  retinitis  is  a  part  of  the  haemorrhagic  manifestations.  Sud- 
den death,  without  obvious  cause,  may  occur,  as  in  Bennett's  first  case. 

Local  gangrene  may  develop,  with  signs  of  intense  infection  and  high 
fever.  There  are  very  few  pulmonary  symptoms.  The  shortness  of  breath 
is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  the  anaemia.  Toward  the  end  there  may  be  oedema  of 
the  lungs,  or  pneumonia  may  carry  off  the  patient.  The  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  are  rarely  absent.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  early  features  in 
some  cases.  Diarrhoea  may  be  very  troublesome,  even  fatal.  Intestinal 
haemorrhage  isTibt  common.  There  may  be  a  dysenteric  process  in  the 
colon.  Jaundice  rarely  occurs,  though  in  one  case  of  my  series  there  were 
recurrent  attacks.  Ascites  may  be  a  prominent  symptom,  probably  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  splenic  tumor.  A  leukaemic  peritonitis  also  may  be 
present,  due  to  new  growths  in  the  membranes. 

The  nervous  system  is  not  often  involved.  Facial  paralysis  has  been 
noted.  Headache,  dizziness,  and  fainting  spells  are  due  to  anaemia.  The 
patients  are  usually  tranquil.    Coma  may  follow  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

The  special  senses  are  often  affected.  There  is  a  peculiar  retinitis,  due 
chiefly  tojthe  e-^travasation  of  blood,  but  there  may  be  aggregations  of 
leucocytes,  forming  small  leukaemic  growths.  Optic  neuritis  is  rare.  Deaf- 
ness has  frequently  been  observed;  it  may  appear  early  and  possibly  is  due 
to  haemorrhage.  Features  suggestive  of  Meniere's  disease  may  come  on 
quite  suddenly,  due  to  leukaemic  infiltration  or  haemorrhage  into  the  semi- 
circular canal. 

The  urine  presents  no  constant  changes.     The  uric  acid  excreted  is 
alwajsjn^xcess. 
60 
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Priapism  is  a  curious  symptom  which  has  been  present  in  a  large  nam- 
her  of  cases.  It  may/as  in  one  of  otir  cases,  be  the  first  symptom.  Pea- 
body  reports  a  case  in  which  it  persisted  for  six  weeks.  The  cause  is  not 
known. 

Fever  was  present  in  two  thirds  of  my  series.  Periods  of  pyrexia  may 
alternate  with  prolonged  intervals  of  freedom.  The  temperature  maj 
range  from  102°  to  103°. 

Blood. — In  all  forms  of  the  disease  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  the 
examination  of  the  blood,  as  it  alone  offers  distinctive  features. 

The  most  striking  change  in  the  more  common  form,  the  spleno-myelog- 
enous,  is  the  increase  in  the  colorless  corpuscles.  The  average  of  my  hos- 
pital cases  was  298,700  per  cubic  millimetre,  and  the  average  ratio  to  the 
red  cells  was  as  1  to  10.  The  proportion  may  be  1  to  5,  or  may  even  reach 
1  to  1.  There  are  instances  on  record  in  which  the  number  of  leucocytes 
has  exceeded  that  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The  leucocytes  may  vary  greatly 
within  short  intervals. 

The  character  of  the  cells  in  splenic  myelogenous  leukaemia  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  small  mononuclear  forms  are  little  if  at  all  increased;  relatively 
they  are  greatly  diminished.  The  eosinophiles  are  present  in  normal  or 
increased  relative  proportion,  so  that  there  is  a  great  total  increase,  and 
their  presence  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  stained  blood-slide.  The  poly- 
nuclear  neutrophiles  may  be  in  normal  proportion;  more  frequently  they 
are  relatively  diminished,  and  in  the  later  stages  they  may  form  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  colorless  elements.  Marked  differences  in  size  be- 
tween individual  polynuclear  leucocytes  may  be  noted;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  eosinophiles.  The  most  characteristic  features  of  the  blood  in  this 
form  of  leukaemia  is  the  presence  of  cells  which  do  not  occur  in  normal 
blood.  They  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  marrow,  and  are  called  by 
Ehrlich  myeloajies.  They  are  large  mononuclear  neutrophilic  cells,  which 
may  vary  much  in  size.  They  comprise  about  30  per  cent  of  the  colorless 
cells.  Nicked  nuclei  are  common.  Miiller  has  recently  found  many  large 
mononuclear  elements  with  karyokinetic  figures  in  leukaemic  blood  and  in 
the  marrow.  These  probably  correspond  to  the  myelocytes  of  F^hrlich  as 
well  as  to  the  "  cellules  meduUaires  "  of  Cornil.  Polynuclear  cells  with 
coarse  basophilic  granules,  "  Mastzellen,"  are  always  present  in  this  form 
of  leukaemia  in  considerable  numbers.  The  granules  do  not  stain  in  Ehr- 
lich's  triacid  mixture,  and  the  cells  may  be  recognized  as  polynuclear  non- 
granular elements.  These  cells,  which  form  only  about  0.28  per  cent  of 
the  leucocytes  of  normal  blood,  may  be  even  more  numerous  than  the 
eosinophiles. 

Xucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  are  present  in  considerable  numbers. 
Those  are  usually  "  normoblasts,"  but  cells  with  larger  paler  nuclei,  some 
showing  evidences  of  mitosis,  may  be  seen.  Red  cells  with  fragmented 
nuclei  are  common,  while  true  mogaloblasts  may  be  found.  The  average 
number  of  red  cells  in  my  hospital  series  was  2,850,000  per  cubic  milli- 
metre. In  no  case  was  the  count  below  two  million.  The  average  haemo- 
gloliin  was  42  per  cent.  The  accompanying  blood  chart  is  from  a  case  of 
leukaemia  with  an  enormously  enlarged  spleen.    Among  other  points  about 
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leukaemic  blood  may  be  mentioned  the  feebleness  of  the  amoeboid  movement^ 
as  noted  by  Cavafy,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  of 
mononuclear  elements  present,  the  polynuclear  alone  possessing  this  power. 
The  blood-plates  exist  in  variable  numbers;  they  may  be  remarkably  abun- 
dant.     The  fibrin  network  between  the  corpuscles  is  usually  thick  and 
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Chart  XX. — Leuksmia. 


dense.  In  blood-slides  which  are  kept  for  a  short  time,  Charcot's  octohedral 
crystals  separate,  and  in  the  blood  of  leukaemia  the  haemoglobin  shows  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  crystallize. 
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2.  Ljrmphatio  Leukssmia. 

This  form  of  leukaemia  is  rare.  There  were  9  out  of  26  in  my  hospital 
series.  The  superficial  glands  are  usually  most  involved,  but  even  when 
affected  it  is  rare  to  see  such  large  bunches  as  in  Hodgkin's  disease.  Ei- 
ternal  lymph  tumors  are  rare.  Lymphatic  leukaemia  is  often  more  rapid 
and  fatal  in  its  course,  though  chronic  cases  may  occur.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  young  subjects. 

The  histological  characters  of  the  hhod  in  lymphatic  leukaemia  differ 
materially  from  those  in  the  spleno-medullary  form.  The  increase  in  the 
colorless  elements  is  never  so  great  as  in  the  preceding  form;  a  proportion 
of  1  to  10  would  be  extreme.  The  number  of  both  white  and  red  cells 
showed  great  variations  in  my  series.  The  average  haemoglobin  percentage 
was  37,  the  red  cells  2,294,000  and  the  white  cells  144,800  per  cubic  milli- 
metre— a  ratio  of  1  to  16.  This  increase  takes  place  solely  in  the  lympho- 
cytes, all  other  forms  of  leucocytes  being  present  in  greatly  diminished 
relative  proportion.  In  one  of  my  cases  over  99  per  cent  of  all  the  leuco- 
cytes were  lymphocytes.  In  some  cases,  as  Cabot  has  pointed  out,  this 
increase  takes  place  largely  in  the  smaller  forms,  while  in  others  the  large 
lymphocytes — cells  nearly  as  large  as  polynuclear  leucocytes — ^predominate. 
Eosinophiles  and  nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  rare.  Myelocytes  are  not 
present. 

Combined  forms  of  leukaemia  are  not  common.  One  such  instance  oc- 
curred at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Here  the  spleen,  marrow,  and 
lymphatic  glands  all  showed  marked  changes.  The  blood  in  this  instance 
showed,  besides  a  large  proportion  of  lymphocytes  and  myelocytes,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  large  mononuclear  leucocytes. 

Acute  Leul'cpmia. — This  is  usually  of  the  lymphatic  type,  and  in  young 
persons.  Three  of  my  cases  ran  a  course  of  less  than  two  months.  They 
were  all  young.  In  this  type  the  large  lymphocytes  are  frequently  present 
in  considerable  percentage.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  the  small  form* 
usually  predominate. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  leukaemia  can  be  determined  only 
I)}'  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood.  The  clinical  features  may  be 
identical  with  those  of  ordinary  splenic  anaemia,  or  of  Hodgkin's  disease. 
An  interesting  question  arises  whether  real  increase  in  the  leucocytes  is 
the  only  criterion  of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  whose  chart  is  given  on  page  807,  the  patient  came  under  obser\-a- 
tion  in  September,  1890,  with  2,000,000  red  blood-corpuscles  per  cubic  mil- 
limetre, 30  per  cent  of  haemoglobin,  and  500,000  white  blood-corpuscles  ptT 
cubic  millimetre — a  proportion  of  1  to  4.  As  shown  by  the  chart,  through- 
out Septem])er,  October,  November,  and  December,  this  ratio  was  main- 
tained. Early  in  January,  under  treatment  with  arsenic,  the  white  cor- 
])uscles  began  to  decrease,  and  gradually,  as  shown  in  the  chart,  the  normal 
ratio  was  reached.  At  this  time  could  it  be  said  that  the  case  was  one  of 
leuka»niia  without  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes?  The  blood  exam- 
ination showed  that  nucleated  red  corpuscles  in  large  numbers  as  well  as 
myelocytes,  elements  which  are  but  rarely  found  in  normal  blood,  were 
still  present  in  numbers  sufficient  to  suggest,  if  tlie  patient  had  come  under 
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observation  for  the  first  time,  that  leukaemia  might  occur.  In  another  case 
the  blood  became  perfectly  normal  and  the  spleen  tumor  disappeared  twice 
in  one  year.  A  characteristic  leuksemic  condition  returned  subsequently, 
with  a  fatal  termination.  An  intercurrent  infection  usually  causes  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  leucocytes,  which  may  even  fall  to 
normal.  This  is  often  seen  in  terminal  infections.  It  is,  however,  not 
invariable,  as  in  a  recent  case  with  streptococcus  infection  the  leucocytes 
were  imaltered  until  death. 

The  remarkable  "  green  cancer  "  or  chloroma  is,  according  to  Dock,  "  a 
lymphomatous  process  similar  in  its  classical  features  to  leukaemia  and 
pseudo-leukaemia.*' 

FrognoBiB. — ^Recovery  occasionally  occurs.  A  great  majority  of  the 
cases  prove  fatal  within  two  or  three  years.  Unfavorable  signs  are  a  tend- 
ency to  haemorrhage,  persistent  diarrhoea,  early  dropsy,  and  high  fever. 
Eemarkable  variations  are  displayed  in  the  course,  and  a  transient  im- 
provement may  take  placie  for  weeks  or  even  months.  The  pure  lymphatic 
form  seems  to  be  of  particular  malignancy,  some  cases  proving  fatal  in 
from  six  to  eight  weeks;  but  there  are  exceptions,  and  I  have  recently  seen 
a  case  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  made  ten  years  ago  by  W.  H.  Draper. 
The  patient  has  had  enlarged  glands  ever  since,  and,  though  not  anaemic, 
the  leucocytes  were  242,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  above  90  per  cent  of 
them  being  lymphocytes.  The  longest  course  of  my  hospital  series  of  the 
lymphatic  type  was  three  years,  and  of  the  spleno-myelogenous  about  the 
same  duration. 

Treatment. — Fresh  air,  good  diet,  and  abstention  from  mental  worry 
and  care,  are  the  important  general  indications.  The  indicatio  morbi  can 
not  be  met.  There  are  certain  remedies  which  have  an  influence  upon  the 
disease.  Of  these,  arsenic,  given  in  large  doses,  is  the  best.  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  improvement  under  its  use.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
curious  remissions  in  the  disease,  as  mentioned  above,  which  render  thera* 
peutical  deductions  very  fallacious. 

Quinine  may  be  given  in  cases  with  a  malarial  history.  Iron  may  be 
of  value  in  some  cases,  as  may  also  inhalations  of  oxygen. 

Excision  of  the  leukaemic  spleen  has  been  performed  43  times,  with  5 
recoveries  (J.  C.  Warren). 

III.    HODGKIN'S   DISEASE. 

Definition. — An  affection  characterized  by  progressive  enlargement  of 
the  l}Tnphatic  glands  (beginning  usually  on  one  side  of  the  neck)  and 
spleen,  with  the  formation  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  organs  of  nodu- 
lar growths,  associated  with  a  secondary  anaemia,  without  leukaemia. 

Hodgkin,  in  1832,  recorded  a  series  of  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  and  spleen.  As  with  Addison^s  disease,  to  Wilks  we  owe  a 
clear  conception  of  the  affection  with  which  he  associated  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  morbid  anatomist  of  Guy's  Hospital.* 

*  Students  have  now  easy  access  to  the  original  account  (which  appeared  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Med.  and  Chirur.  Society,  1882),  New  Sydenham  Society  Memoirs,  1908L 
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Clinically  the  cases  resbmble  certain  forms  of  leukaemia,  l3nnpho-6ar- 
coma,  and  lymphatic  tuberculosis;  some  recent  writers  even  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  separate  malady,  Hodgkin's  disease. 

Many  names  have  been  given  to  the  condition — ^anaemia  lymphatict 
(Wilks),  ad^nie  (Trousseau),  pseudo-leukaemia  (Cohnheim),  and  generalized 
l)rmphadenoma. 

The  names  malignant  l3rmphoma  (Billroth)  and  Ijnnpho-sarcoma  have 
also  been  given  to  a  form  of  progressive  enlargement  of  the  lymph  glands, 
but  they  should  be  restricted  to  primary  sarcoma  of  these  structures,  a  very 
different  affection  anatomically,  though  clinically  it  may  resemble  Hodg- 
kin's  disease. 

Btiology. — A  majority  of  the  cases  occur  in  young  persons.  Of  43 
recent  cases  collected  by  Mitchell  Clarke,  37  were  in  males.  Ten  occurred 
below  ten  years  of  age  and  33  below  the  fortieth  year.  Heredity,  syphilis, 
and  tuberculosis  are  doubtful  factors.  Ldcal  irritation  about  the  throat 
and  mouth-^regions  draining  into  the  cervical  glands— often  precedes  the 
onset  of  the  swelling  (Trousseau).  The  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  un- 
known. Certain  features  suggest  that  it  may  be  an  acute  infection — ^the 
rapidly  fatal  course  of  some  cases,  the  frequency  with  which  the  disease 
starts  in  the  cervical  glands,  and  the  not  infrequent  preliminary  involve- 
ment of  the  tonsils,  the  gradual  extension  from  one  gland-group  to  an- 
other, and  the  recurring  exacerbations  of  fever.  A  possible  instance  of 
direct  infection  is  quoted  by  Murray  in  AUbutt's  system.  The  results  of 
bacteriological  study  are  as  yet  uncertain. 

Relation  to  Malignant  Disease. — Much  confusion  has  come  from  the  use 
of  the  terms  lympho-sarcoma  and  malignant  hTuphoma  to  designate  case* 
of  Hodgkin^s  disease.  The  two  conditions  are  quite  different.  We  know  of 
no  malignant  growth  the  metastases  of  which  occur  in  one  form  of  tissue 
only.  Sarcoma  invades  the  capsule  of  the  gland  and  the  adjacent  textures, 
and  does  not  limit  its  extension  from  one  gland-group  to  another.  Histo- 
logically there  are  radical  differences  between  lympho-sarcoma  and  Hodg- 
kin's  disease. 

Relation  to  Tttberculosis. — Of  late  the  view  has  been  advanced  that  Hodg- 
kin's  disease  is  only  a  peculiar  form  of  Ivmphatic  tuberculosis,  a  view  sup- 
ported by  Sternberg,  Crowder,  Zinsser,  Sailer,  and  others.  There  is  an 
acute  tuberculous  adenitis  and  a  chronic  form  (see  p.  282),  either  of 
which  may  closely  resemble  Hodgkin's  disease.  The  statement  of  the  re- 
lationship is  based  upon  (1)  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  glands 
in  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  (2)  the  successful 
inoculation  of  animals,  even  when  the  glands  did  not  show  tubercle  bacilli 
microscopically.  Opposed  to  this  are  the  facts  that  (1)  in  a  large  majority 
of  all  cases  bacilli  are  not  present  in  the  glands,  and  the  inoculation  ex- 
periments are  negative  (Wcstphal);  (2)  the  histological  changes  in  the 
glands  in  Hodgkin's  disease  are  specific  and  distinctive  (Reed);  (3)  the 
tuberculin  test  in  typical  cases  of  the  disease  is  negative  (Reed);  and  (4) 
the  tuberculosis  when  present  is  in  many  cases,  at  least,  a  terminal  infection. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  superficial  lymph  glands  are  found  most 
extensively  involved,  and  from  the  cervical  groups  they  form  continaoui 
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chains  uniting  the  mediastinal  and  axillary  glands.  The  masses  may 
pass  beneath  the  pectoral  muscles  and  even  beneath  the  scapulae.  Of 
the  internal  glands,  those  of  the  thorax  are  most  often  affected,  and  the 
tracheal  and  bronchial  groups  may  form  large  masses.  The.  trachea  and 
the  aorta  with  its  branches  may  be  conipletely  surrounded;  the  veins  may 
be  compressed,  rarely  the  aorta  itself.  The  masses  do  not  perforate  the 
sternum  or  invade  the  lung,  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  lympho-sarcoma.  The 
retroperit(meal  glands  may  form  a  continuous  chain  from  the  diaphragm 
to  the  inguinal  canals.  They  may  compress  the  ureters,  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  nerves,  and  the  iliac  veins.  They  may  adhere  to  the  broad  liga- 
ment and  the  uterus  and  simulate  fibroids.  At  an  early  stage  the  glands 
are  soft  and  elastic;  later  they  may  become  firm  and  hard.  Fusion  of 
contiguous  glands  does  not  often  occur,  and  they  tend  to  remain  discrete, 
even  after  attaining  a  large  size.  The  capsule  is  not  infiltrated,  nor  are 
adjacent  tissues  invaded.  On  section  the  gland  presents  a  grayish-white 
semi-translucent  appearance,  broken  by  intersecting  strands  of  fibrous 
tissue;  there  is  no  caseation  or  necrosis  unless  a  secondary  infection  has 
occurred. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged  in  75  per  cent  of  the  cases;  in  young  children  the. 
enlargement  may  be  great,  but  the  organ  rarely  reaches  the  size  of  the' 
spleen  in  ordinary  leukaemia.  In  more  than  half  of  the  cases  lymphoid 
growths  are  present.  .   \       i 

The  marrow  of  the  long  bones  may  be  converted  into  a  rich  lymphoid 
tissue.  The  lymphatic  structures  of  the  tonsillar  ring  and  of  the  intestines 
may  show  marked  hyperplasia.  The  liver  is  often  enlarged,  and  may  pre- 
sent scattered  nodular  tumors,  which  may  also  occur  in  the  kidneys. 

Histology, — The  recent  study  of  D.  M.  Reed,*  from  the  laboratory  of 
my  colleague,  Dr.  Welch,  suggests  that  there  is  a  specific  histological  pic- 
ture in  Hodgkin's  disease  characterized  by  (1)  proliferation  of  the  endo- 
thelial and  reticular  cells;  (2)  the  formation  of  lymphoid  cells  (uniform  in 
size  and  shape)  from  the  mother  cells  of  the  Ijrmph-nodes  and  from  the 
endothelial  cells  of  the  reticulum;  (3)  characteristic  giant  cells,  formed 
from  proliferating  endothelial  cells,  which  differ  from  the  giant  celk  of • 
tuberculosis;  (4)  great  proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  stroma  leading 
to  fibrosis;  and,  lastly,  eosinophile  cells,  which  form  a  marked  feature  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases.  The  metastatic  nodules  present  the  same 
structure  as  the  glandular  growths. 

When  tuberculosis  occurs  as  a  secondary  infection  the  two  processes 
may  be  readily  differentiated  in  sections  of  the  glands. 

Symptoms. — Enlargement  of  the  glands  on  one  side  of  the  neck  is 
usually  the  first  symptom.  It  is  rare  that  other  superficial  groups  or  the 
deeper  glands  are  first  attacked.  A  chronic  tonsillitis  may  precede  the 
onset.  Months,  or  even  several  years,  may  elapse  before  the  glands  on 
the  other  side  of  the  neck  or  in  the  axilla  are  involved.  Usually  there  is 
a  progressive  growth,  until  quite  large  groups  are  formed,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  individual  glands  may  be  felt.    There  is  not  often  any  pain.    The 

♦  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  x,  1902. 
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inguinal  glands  may  soon  be  involved  and  grow  rapidly,  but  in  many  cases 
they  do  not  reach  the  size  of  the  cervical  groups.  During  what  may  be 
called  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  the  patient's  general  condition  is  good. 
It  may  be  many  months  before  the  internal  lymph  glands  become  involved, 
and  they  may  never  enlarge  sufficiently  to  cause  symptoms.  The  spleen 
enlarges  in  a  majority  of  cases.  In  rare  instances  the  lymphoid  tumors  may 
be  felt  on  the  surface  of  the  enlarged  liver  and  spleen. 

As  the  disease  advances  the  symptoms  fall  into  two  groups — those  due 
to  pressure  of  the  enlarged  glands,  and  the  progressive  cachexia.  The  axil- 
lary groups  may  cause  swelling  and  pain  in  the  hands  and  arms.  The  ingui- 
nal glands  may  press  on  the  nerves  and  cause  great  pain,  with  swelling  of  the 
feet.  Involvement  of  the  mediastinal  glands  is  indicated  by  paroxysmal 
cough,  attacks  of  pain,  dyspnoea,  and  sometimes  most  intense  cyanosis  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Pleural  effusion,  disturbed  heart  action,  and 
pupillary  changes  are  rarer  events.  The  cases  with  paraplegia  from  inva- 
sion of  the  spine  and  the  cord  are  lympho-sarcoma. 

The  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  are: 

Ancemia  of  a  secondary  tjrpe,  not  marked  at  first,  and  even  in  the  later 
stages  the  red  corpuscles  rarely  fall  below  2,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre. 
The  leucocytes  may  be  normal  in  number  or  there  may  be  an  early  leucocy- 
tosis,  or  at  any  time  during  the  course  there  may  be  a  transient  increase. 
The  small  mononuclear  forms  may  be  relatively  increased.  In  very  rare 
instances  a  terminal  leukaemia  occurs,  but,  as  C.  F.  Martin  suggests,  these 
cases  may  be  true  leukaemia  from  the  start. 

Fejier- — A  majority  of  the  cases  present  (1)  a  slight  irregular  fever; 
(2)  later  in  the  disease  there  may  be  a  daily  rise  of  three  or  four  degrees, 
sometimes  with  a  chill  and  sweat;  (3)  in  a  few  rare  instances  Pel  has  de- 
scribed remarkable  periods  of  fever  of  ten  to  fourteen  days'  duration,  alter- 
nating with  intervals  of  complete  apyrexia.  They  occurred  in  one  of  my 
cases.  Ebstein  described  it  as  a  form  of  chronic  recurring  fever.  It  is 
probably  due  to  an  intercurrent  infection. 

Cachexia, — A  remarkable  grade  of  emaciation  ultimately  follows,  associ- 
ated with  great  asthenia,  and  sometimes  anasarca  from  the  anaemia. 

Bronzing  of  the  skin  may  occur,  apart  from  the  use  of  arsenic.  An 
obstinate  pruritus  and  recurring  boils  may  add  to  the  patient's  distress. 

Diagnosis. — (a)  Tuberculosis, — It  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  that 
there  are  both  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  general  tuberculous  adenitis  (see 
p.  282),  but  such  cases  do  not  often  present  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  In  the 
case  of  enlargement  of  the  glands  on  one  side  of  the  neck  beginning  in  a 
young  person,  it  is  often  not  at  all  easy  to  determine  whether  the  disease 
is  tuberculosis  or  beginning  Hodgkin's  disease.  Two  points  should  be 
decided.  First,  under  cocaine  one  of  the  small  glands  of  the  affected  side 
should  be  excised  and  the  structure  carefully  studied  in  the  light  of  Dr. 
Reed's  recent  observations.  The  histological  changes  differ  markedly  in 
Hodgkin's  disease  from  those  in  tuberculosis.  Secondly,  tuberculin  should 
be  used  if  the  patient  is  afebrile.  In  early  tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of 
the  neck  the  reaction  is  prompt  and  decisive.  The  large  experience  on  thi» 
point  in  the  wards  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  Halsted,  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
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efficiency  (and  the  harmlessness)  of  the  method.  In  the  later  stages,  when 
many  groups  of  glands  are  involved  and  the. cachexia  is  well  advanced,  the 
tuberculin  reaction  may  be  present  in  Hodgkin^s  disease,  but  even  then  the 
histological  changes  are  distinctive.  Other  points  to  be  noted  are  the 
tendency  in  the  tuberculous  adenitis  to  coalescence  of  the  glands,  adhesion 
to  the  skin,  with  suppuration,  etc.,  and  the  liability  to  tuberculosis  of 
the  lung  or  pleura. 

{h)  Leukcemia. — As  a  rule,  the  blood  examination  gives  the  diagnosis  at 
a  glance,  as  Hodgkin^s  disease  presents  only  a  slight  leucocytosis.  A  dif- 
ficulty arises  only  in  those  rare  instances  of  leukaemia,  usually  the  acute 
lymphatic  form,  in  which  the  leucocytes  gradually  decrease  or  in  which 
the  number  for  a  time  may  become  normal.  Histologically  there  are  strik- 
ing differences  between  the  structure  of  the  glands  in  the  two  conditions. 

(c)  LymphO'Sarcoma. — Clinically  the  cases  may  resemble  Hodgkin^s  dis- 
ease very  closely,  and  in  the  literature  the  two  diseases  have  been  conr 
foimded.  The  glands,  as  a  rule,  form  larger  masses,  the  capsules  are  in^ 
Tolved,  and  adjacent  structures  are  attacked.  Pressure  signs  in  the  chest 
and  abdomen  are  much  more  common  in  lympho-sarcoma.  But  the  easiest 
and  most  satisfactory  mode  of  diagnosis  is  examination  of  sections  of  a 
gland,  as  the  structure  is  very  different  from  that  seen  in  Hodgkin's  disease. 
The  blood  condition,  the  type  of  fever,  etc.,  need  a  more  careful  study  in 
this  group  of  cases. 

CotOBe. — There  are  acute  cases  in  which  the  enlargements  spread 
rapidly  and  death  follows  in  three  or  four  months.  As  a  rule,  the  disease 
lasts  for  two  or  three  years.  Remarkable  periods  of  quiescence  may  occur, 
in  which  the  glands  diminish  in  size,  the  fever  disappears,  and  the  general 
condition  improves.  Even  a  large  group  of  glands  may  almost  completely 
disappear,  or  a  tumor  mass  on  one  side  of  the  neck  may  subside  while  the 
inguinal  glands  are  enlarging.  Usually  a  cachexia  with  anaemia  and  swell- 
ing of  the  feet  precedes  death.  A  fatal  event  may  occur  early  from  great 
enlargement  of  the  mediastinal  glands. 

Treatment. — When  the  ^glands  are  small  and  limited  to  one  side  of 
the  neck,  operation  should  be  advised;  even  when  both  sides  of  the  neck 
are  involved,  if  there  are  no  signs  of  mediastinal  growth,  operation  is 
justifiable.  The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  delayed,  even  if  cure  does 
not  follow. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  X-rays  may  do  good  in  selected  cases. 
Certainly  the  glands  have  been  reduced  in  size,  but  I  know  of  no  case  in 
which  complete  cure  has  been  reported.  Local  treatment  of  the  glands 
seems  to  do  but  little  good. 

Arsenic  is  the  only  drug  which  has  a  positive  value  in  the  disease.  In 
some  cases  the  effects  on  the  glands  are  striking.  It  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  Fowler's  solution  in  increasing  doses.  Recoveries  have  been  re- 
ported (?).  Ill  effects  from  the  larger  doses  are  rare.  Peripheral. neuritis 
followed  the  use  of  JJiv,  5j,  nixviij  during  a  period  of  less  than  three 
months.  Phosphorus  is  recommended  by  Gowers  and  Broadbent,  and  may 
he  tried  if  arsenic  is  not  well  borne.  Quinine,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil  are 
aiseful  JBL8  tonics.    For  the  pressure  pains  morphia  should  be  given. 
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IV.    PURPURA. 

Strictly  speaking,  purpura  is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease;  but  under  this 
term  are  conveniently  arranged  a  number  of  affections  characterized  by 
extravasations  of  the  blood  into  the  skin.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  a  satisfactory  classification  cannot  be  made.  Excluding  symp- 
tomatic purpura,  W.  Koch  groups  all  forms,  including  haemophilia,  under 
the  designation  hcemorrhagic  diathesis,  believing  that  intermediate  formi 
link  the  mild  purpura  simplex  and  the  most  intense  purpura  ha?morrhagica; 
while  F.  A.  Hoffmann  considers  them  all  (except  haemophilia)  under  the 
heading  morbus  maculosus.  The  purpuric  spots  vary  from  1  to  3  or  4  mm. 
in  diameter.  When  small  and  pin-point-like  they  are  called  petechia; 
when  large,  they  are  know^n  as  ecchymoses.  At  first  bright  red  in  color, 
they  become  darker,  and  gradually  fade  to  brow^nish  stains.  They  do  not 
disappear  on  pressure. 

In  all  cases  of  purpura  the  coagulation  time  of  the  blood  should  be  esti- 
mated (Wright);  the  coagulometer  is  a  useful  clinical  instrument  for  the 
purpose.  Normal  blood  clots  in  the  tubes  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  Li 
some  forms  of  purpura  the  coagulation  time  is  retarded  to  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  in  haemophilia  it  has  been  delayed  to  fifty  minutes. 

The  following  is  a  provisional  grouping  of  the  cases: 

Syxnptomatic  Purpura. — (a)  Infectious. — In  pjagmi^,  septiegmia, 
and  malignant  endocarditis  (particularly  in  the  last  affection),  ecchymosS 
may  be  very  abundant.  In  typhus  fever  the  rash  is  always  purpuric. 
Measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  more  particularly  small-pox,  have  each  a  variety 
characterized  by  an  extensive  purpuric  rash. 

{b)  Toxio. — The  virus  of  snakes  produces  with  great  rapidity  extrava- 
sation of  blood — a  condition  which  has  been  very  carefully  studied  by 
Weir  Mitchell.  Certain^  medicines,  particularly  copaiba,  quinine,  bella- 
donna, mercury,  ergot,  alid  the*  iodides  occasionally,  are  followed  by  a 
petechial  rash.  Purpura  may  follow  the  use  of  comparatively  small  doses 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  not  a  very  common  occurrence,  considering 
the  great  frequency  with  which  the  drug  is  employed.  A  fatal  event  may 
be  caused  by  a  small  amount,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Stephen  Mackenzie 
of  a  child  which  died  after  a  dose  of  2^  grains.  An  erj-thema  may  precede 
the  haemorrhage.  It  is  not  always  a  simple  purpura,  but  may  be  an  acute 
febrile  eruption  of  great  intensity.  In  September,  1894,  a  man  aged  forty- 
eight  was  admitted  under  my  care  with  arterio-sclerosis  and  dropsy.  The 
latter  yielded  rapidly  to  digitalis  and  diuretin.  When  convalescent  he  was 
ordered  iodide  of  potassium  in  10-grain  doses  three  times  a  day,  and  took 
in  fourteen  days  420  grains.  He  had  high  fever,  corA'za,  swelling  of  the 
throat,  and  the  most  extensive  purpura  over  the  whole  body.  Under  this 
division,  too,  comes  the  purpura  so  often  associated  with  jaundice. 

(r)  Gacheotio. — Under  this  heading  are  best  described  the  instances  of 
piiT]nira  which  develop  in  the  constitutional  disturbance  of  cancer,  tgber- 
ciilosis,  Hodgkin's  disease,  Bri^ht's  disease,  scuny,  and  in  the  debility  of 
old  age.    In  these  cases  the  spots  are  usually  confined  to  the  e^^tlfioititt* 
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They  may  be  very  abundant  on  the  lower  limbs  and  about  the  wrists 
and  hands.  This  constitutes,  probably,  the  commonest  variety  of  the 
disease,  and  many  examples  of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  wards  of  any  large 
hospital. 

(d)  Neurotic. — One  variety  is  met  with  in  cases  of  organic  disease.  It 
is  the  so-called  myelopathic  purpura,  which  is  seen  occasionally  in  loco- 
motor  ataxia,  particularly  following  attacks  of  the  lightning  pains  and, 
as  a  rule,  involving  the  area  of  the  skin  in  which  the  pains  have  been  most 
intense.  Cases  have  been  met  with  also  in  acute  myelitis  and  in  transverse 
myelitis,  and  occasionally  in  severe  neuralgia.  Another  form  is  the  re- 
markable hysterical  condition  in  which  stigmata,  or  bleeding  points,  appear 
upon  the  skin. 

{e)  Meohanioal. — This  variety  is  most  frequently  seen  in  venous  stasis 
of  any  form,  as  in  the  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough  and  in  epilepsy. 

Arthritic, — This  form  is  characterized  by  involvement  of  the  joints. 
It  is  usually  known,  therefore,  as  rheumatic,  though  in  reality  the  evidence 
upon  which  this  view  is  based  is  not  conclusive.  Of  200  cases  of  purpura 
analyzed  by  Stephen  Mackenzie,  61  had  a  history  of  rheumatism.  For  the 
present  it  seems  more  satisfactory  to  use  the  designation  arthritic.  Three 
groups  of  cases  may  be  recognized: 

(a)  A  miM  form,  often  known  as  Purpura  simplex,  seen  most  com- 
monly in  children,  in  whom,  with  or  without  articular  pain,  a  crop  of 
purpuric  spots  appears  upon  the  legs,  less  commonly  upon  the  trunk  and 
arms.  As  pointed  out  by  Graves,  this  form  is  not  infrequently  associated 
with  diarrhoea.  The  disease  is  seldom  severe.  There  may  be  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  slight  anaemia.  Fever  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present,  and  the  pa- 
tients get  well  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  These  cases  are  usually  regarded 
as  rheumatic,  and  are  certainly  associated,  in  some  instances,  with  un- 
doubted rheumatic  manifestations;  yet  in  a  majority  of  the  patients  which 
I  have  seen  the  arthritis  was  slighter  than  in  the  ordinary  rheumatism  of 
children,  and  no  other  manifestations  were  present. 

(b)  Purpura  (Peliosis)  rheumatica  (Schdnkin's  Disease). — This  remark- 
able affection  is  characterized  by  multiple^ arthritis,  and  an  eruption 
which  varies  greatly  in  character,  sometimes  purpuric,  more  commonly 
associated  with  urticaria  or  with  erythema  exudqtivum.  The  disease  is  most 
common  in  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  It  not  infre- 
quently sets  in  with  sore  throat,  a  fever  from  101°  to.  103°,  and  articular 
pains.  The  rash,  which  makes  its  appearance  first  on  the  legs  or  about  the 
affected  joints,  may  be  a  simple  purpura  or  may  show  ordinary  urticarial 
wheals.  In  other  instances  there  are  nodular  infiltrations,  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  erythema  nodosum.  The  combination  of  wheals  and  purpura, 
the  purpura  urticans,  is  very  distinctive.  Much  more  rarely  vesication  is 
met  with,  the  so-called  pemphigoid  purpura.  The  amount  of  oedema  is  vari- 
able; occasionally  it  is  excessive.  In  one  case,  which  I  saw  in  Montreal 
with  Molson,  the  chin  and  lower  lip  were  enormously  swollen,  tense,  glazed, 
and  deeply  ecchymotic.  The  eyelids  were  swollen  and  purpuric,  while 
scattered  over  the  cheeks  and  about  the  joints  were  numerous  spots  of 
purpura  urticans.    These  ^re  the  cases  which  have  been  described  as  febrile 
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purpuric  oedema.  The  temperature  range^  in  mild  eases,  is  not  high,  but 
may  reach  102**  or  103^ 

The  urine  is  sometimes  reduced  in  amount  and  may  be  albuminous. 
The  joint  affections  are  usually  slight,  though  associated  with  much  pain, 
particularly  as  the  rash  comes  out.  Relapses  may  occur  and  the  disease 
may  return  at  the  same  time  for  several  years  in  succession. 

The  diagnosis  of  Schonlein's  disease  offers  no  difficulty.  The  associa- 
tion of  multiple  arthritis  with  purpura  and  urticaria  is  very  characteristic. 
In  a  case  which  I  saw  with  Musser  there  was  endo-pericarditis,  and  the 
question  at  first  arose  whether  the  patient  had  malignant  endocarditis 
with  extensive  cutaneous  infarcts. 

Schonlein^s  peliosis  is  thought  by  most  writers  to  be  of  rheumatic 
origin,  and  certainly  many  of  the  cases  have  the  characters  of  ordinary 
rheumatic  fever,  plus  purpura.  By  many,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
special  affection,  of  which  the  arthritis  is  a  manifestation  analogous  to 
that  which  occurs  in  haemophilia  and  in  scurvy.  The  frequency  with 
which,  sore  throat  precedes  the  attack,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  en- 
docarditis or  pericarditis,  are  certainly  very  suggestive  of  true  rheumatism. 

The  cases  usually  do  well,  and  a  fatal  event  is  extremely  rare.  The 
throat  symptoms  may  persist  and  give  trouble.  In  two  instances  I  have 
Been  necrosis  and  sloughing  of  a  portion  of  the  uvula. 

(c)  Henoch's  Purpura. — This  variety,  seen  chiefly  in  children,  is  char- 
acterized by  (1)  r^apses  or  recurrences,  often  extending  over  several  years; 
{2)  cutaneous  lesions,  which  are  those  of  erythema  multiforme  rather  than 
of  simple  purpura;  (3)  gastro-intestinal  crises — pain,  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhoea; (4)  joint  pains  or  swelling,  'oTfeiTlrifling;  (5)  haemorrhages  from 
the  mucous  membranes.  When  from  the  kidney,  an  intense  hsemorrhagic 
•nephritis  may  supervene,  which  proved  fatal,  with  the  symptoms  of  acute 
Bright's  disease,  in  one  of  my  cases,  and  became  chronic  in  a  case  under 
D.  W.  Prentiss.  Any  one  or  two  of  the  above  symptoms  may  be  absent;  the 
intestinal  crises  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  be  present  and  recur 
-for  months  before  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  becomes  manifest.  This 
form  has  an  interesting  connection  with  the  angio-neurotic  oedema,  which 
is  also  characterized  by  severe  gastro-intestinal  crises.  The  prognosis  is,  as 
a  rule,  good.    I  have  reported  a  series  of  18  cases.* 

Purpura  HsBxnorrhagica.— Under  this  heading  may  be  consid- 
ered the  cases  of  very  severe  purpura  with  haemorrhages  from  the  mucous 
membranes.  The  affection,  known  as  the  morbus  m4iculosu8  of  Werlhof, 
is  most  commonly  met  with  in  young  and  delicate  individuals,  particu- 
larly in  girls;  but  cases  are  described  in  which  the  disease  has  attacked 
adults  in  full  vigor.  After  a  few  days  of  weakness  and  debility,  purpuric 
spots  appear  on  the  skin  and  rapidly  increase  in  numbers  and  size.  Bleed- 
ing from  the  mucous  surfaces  sets  in,  and  the  epistaxis,  haematuria,  and 
haemoptysis  may  cause  profound  anjemia.  Chart  XXI  illustrates  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  anaemia  is  produced  and  the  gradual  recovery.  Death  may 
take  place  from  loss  of  blood,  or  from  hiemorrhage  into  the  brain.    Slight 
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fever  usually  accompanies  the  disease.  In  favorable  cases  the  affection 
terminates  in  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  There  are  instances  of  purpura 
haemorrhagica  of  great  malignancy,  which  may  prove  fatal  within  twenty- 
four  hours — purpura  fulminans.  This  form  is  most  commonly  met  with 
in  children,  and  is  characterized  by  cutaneous  haemorrhages,  which  develop 
with  great  rapidity.  Death  may  occur  before  any  bleeding  takes  place 
from  the  mucous  membranes. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  purpura  haemorrhagica  it  is  important  to  exclude 
scurvy,  which  may  be  done  by  the  consideration  of  the  previous  health, 
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Chabt  XXI. — Illustrates  the  rapidity  with  which  ansBmia  is  produced  in  purpura 
hiemorrhagica  and  the  gradual  recoverj. 


the  circumstances  under  which  the  disease  develops,  and  by  the  absence 
of  swelling  of  the  gums.  The  malignant  forms  of  the  fevers,  particularly 
small-pox  and  measles,  are  distinguished  by  the  prodromes  and  the  higher 
temperature. 

Treatment. — ^In  symptomatic  purpura  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  develops,  and  measures  should  be  employed 
to  increase  the  strength  and  to  restore  a  normal  blood  condition.  Tonics, 
good  food,  and  fresh  air  meet  these  indications.    In  the  simple  purpura  of 
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children,  or  that  associated  with  slight  articular  trouble,  arsenic  in  full 
doses  should  be  given.  No  good  is  obtained  from  the  small  doses,  but  the 
Fowler's  solution  should  be  pushed  freely  until  physiological  effects  arc 
obtained.  In  peliosis  rheumatica  the  sodium  salicylates  may  be  given,  but 
with  discretion.  I  confess  not  to  have  seen  any  special  control  of  the  hem- 
orrhages by  this  remedy. 

Aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  ergot,  turpentine,  acetate  of  lead,  or  tannic 
and  gallic  acids,  may  be  used,  and  in  some  instances  they  seem  to  check 
the  bleeding.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy,  in  10  or  15 
minims  doses  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Wright,  of  Netley,  advises  the 
use  of  calcium  chloride  in  20-grain  doses  four  times  a  day  (for  three  or 
four  days)  to  increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  In  bleeding  from 
the  mouth,  gums,  and  nose,  the  inhalation  of  carbon  dioxide,  irrigations 
with  2-per-cent  gelatin  solution,  and  the  application  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  suprarenal  extract  should  be  tried.  The  last  remedy  has  often  acted 
promptly. 

HEMORRHAGIC  DISEASES  OP  THE  NEW-BORN. 

1.  Syphilis  Hffimorrhagica  Neonatorum. — The  child  may  be  bom 
healthy,  or  there  may  be  signs  of  haemorrhage  at  birth.  Then  in  a  few 
days  there  are  extensive  cutaneous  extravasations  and  bleeding  from  the 
mucous  surfaces  and  from  the  navel.  The  child  may  become  deeply  jaun- 
diced. The  post  mortem  shows  numerous  extravasations  in  the  internal 
organs  and  extensive  syphilitic  changes  in  the  liver  and  other  organs. 

2.  Epidemic  HsBmoglobinuria  (WincJcers  Disease), — Hsemoglobinuria  in 
the  new-born,  which  occasionally  develops  in  epidemic  form  in  lying-in 
institutions,  is  a  very  fatal  affection,  which  sets  in  usually  about  the  fourth 
day  of  life.  The  child  becomes  jaundiced,  and  there  are  marked  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms,  with  fever,  jaundice,  rapid  respiration,  and  sometimes 
cyanosis.  The  urine  contains  albumin  and  blood-coloring  matter — ^me- 
thaemoglobin.  The  disease  has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  simple  icterus 
neonatorum,  with  which  there  may  sometimes  be  blood  or  hlood-coloring 
matter  in  the  urine.  The  post  mortem  shows  an  absence  of  any  septic 
condition  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  but  the  spleen  is  swollen,  and  there  are 
punctiform  haemorrhages  in  different  parts.  Some  cases  have  shown  in 
a  marked  degree  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs — the  so- 
called  BuhPs  disease. 

3.  Morbus  Maculosus  Neonatorum. — Apart  from  the  common  visceral 
haemorrhages,  the  result  of  injuries  at  birth,  bleeding  from  one  or  more 
of  the  surfaces  is  a  not  uncommon  event  in  the  new-born,  particularly  in 
hospital  practice.  Forty-five  cases  occurred  in  6,700  deliveries  (C.  W. 
Townsend).  The  bleeding  may  be  from  the  navel  alone,  but  more  com- 
monly it  is  general.  Of  Townsend's  50  eases,  in  20  the  blood  came  from 
the  bowels  (meJcena  neonatorum),  in  14  from  the  stomach,  in  14  from  the 
mouth,  in  12  from  the  nose,  in  18  from  the  navel,  in  3  from  the  navd 
alone.  The  bleeding  begins  within  the  first  week,  but  in  rare  instances 
is  delayed  to  the  second  or  third.  Thirty-one  of  the  cases  died  and  19 
recovered.  The  disease  is  usually  of  brief  duration,  death  occurring  in 
from  one  to  seven  days.    The  temperature  is  often  elevated.    The  nttnze 
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of  the  disease  is  unknown.  As  a  rule,  nothing  abnormal  is  found  post 
mortem.  The  general  and  not  local  nature  of  the  affection,  its  self -limited 
character,  the  presence  of  fever,  and  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  hospitals,  suggest  an  infectious  origin  (Townsend).  The  bleeding  may 
be  associated  with  intense  haematogenous  jaundice.  Not  every  case  of 
bleeding  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  belongs  in  this  category.  Ulcers  of 
the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  duodenum  have  been  found  in  the  new-born 
dead  of  melcena  neonatorum.  The  child  may  draw  the  blood  from  the  breast 
and  subsequently  vomit  it.  In  the  treatment  the  external  warmth  must  be 
maintained,  and  in  feeble  infants  the  couveuse  may  be  used.  Camphor  is 
recommended,  ergotin  hjrpodermically,  and  the  suprarenal  extract. 

V.    H/EMOPHILIA. 

BeflnitiLon. — A  constitutional  fault,  hereditary  or  acquired,  charac- 
terized by  a  tendency  to  uncontrollable  bleeding,  either  spontaneous  or 
from  slight  wounds,  sometimes  associated  with  a  form  of  arthritis.  The 
coagulation  time  of  the  blood  is  usually  much  retarded. 

The  fact  that  fatal  haemorrhage  might  occur  from  slight,  trifling  wounds 
had  been  known  for  centuries.  Fordyce,  in  1784,  recognized  the  hereditary 
nature,  and  early  in  the  last  century  described  the  American  bleeder  fami- 
lies. Buel,  Otto,  Hay,  Coates,  and  others  in  this  country  published  similar 
reports.  The  disease  is  considered  at  length  in  the  monographs  of  Legg 
and  Grandidier,  and  recently  by  Stempel. 

Etiology. — ^In  a  majority  of  cases  the  disposition  is  hereditary.  In 
the  Appleton-Swain  family,  of  Reading,  Mass.,  there  have  been  cases  for 
nearly  two  centuries;  and  F.  F.  Brown,  of  that  town,  tells  me  that  in- 
stances have  already  occurred  in  the  seventh  generation.  Atavism  through 
the  female  alone  is  almost  the  rule,  and  the  daughters  of  a  bleeder,  though 
healthy  and  free  from  any  tendency,  are  almost  certain  to  transmit  the 
disposition  to  the  male  offspring.  The  affection  is  much  more  common 
in  males  than  in  females — 11:1,  Legg;  4:1,  Stempel.  The  tendency  usually 
appears  within  the  first  two  years  of  life.  It  is  rare  for  manifestations  to 
be  delayed  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year.  Families  in  all  conditions  of 
life  are  affected.  The  bleeder  families  are  usually  large.  The  members 
are  healthy-looking,  and  have  fine,  soft  skins.  The  Anglo-German  races 
are  chiefly  attacked;  of  209  cases  collected  within  the  ten  years  1890-1900 
by  Stempel,  96  were  German,  95  English  or  American,  only  16  French, 
Hungarian,  or  Russian.  Steiner  has  reported  from  my  clinic  instances  oc- 
curring in  a  negro  family. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — No  special  peculiarities  have  been  described. 
In  some  instances  changes  have  been  found  in  the  smaller  vessels;  but 
in  others  careful  studies  have  been  negative.  An  unusual  thinness  of  the 
vessels  has  been  noted.  Haemorrhages  have  been  found  in  and  about  the 
capsules  of  the  joints,  and  in  a  few  instances  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
surfaces.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  An  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  red  blood-corpuscles — erythrocythsemia — with  a  peculiar  frailty 
of  the  blood-vessels,  has  been  supposed.    A  deficiency  of  the  leucocytes  and 
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a  diminution  of  the  blood-plates  have  been  noted,  though  in  a  case  from  my 
clinic,  studied  by  Steiner,  these  structures  were  normal.  Wright  has  found 
the  coagulation  time  much  retarded,  as  long  as  twenty-three  and  forty-five 
minutes. 

Sjrmptoms. — Usually  haemophilia  is  not  noted  in  the  child  until  a 
trifling  cut  is  followed  by  serious  or  uncontrollable  haemorrhage,  or  spon- 
taneous bleeding  occurs  and  presents  insuperable  difficulties  in  its  arrest. 
The  symptoms  may  be  grouped  under  three  divisions:  external  bleedings, 
spontaneous  and  traumatic;  interstitial  bleedings,  petechise  and  ecchy- 
moses;  and  the  joint  affections.  The  external  bleedings  may  be  spon- 
taneous, but  more  commonly  they  follow  cuts  and  wounds.  In  334  cases 
(Grandidier)  the  chief  bleedings  were  epistaxis,  169;  from  the  mouth,  43; 
stomach,  15;  bowels,  36;  urethra,  16;  lungs,  17;  and  in  a  few  instances 
bleeding  from  the  skin  of  the  head,  the  tongue,  finger-tips,  tear-papilla, 
eyelids,  external  ear,  vulva,  navel,  and  scrotum. 

Traumatic  bleeding  may  result  from  blows,  cuts,  scratches,  etc.,  and 
the  blood  may  be  diffused  into  the  tissues  or  discharged  externally.  Trivial 
operations  have  proved  fatal,  such  as  the  extraction  of  teeth,  circumcision, 
or  venesection.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  local  defects  which  make 
bleeding  from  certain  parts  of  the  body  more  dangerous.  D.  Hayes  Agnew 
mentioned  to  me  the  case  of  a  bleeder  who  had  always  bled  from  cuts  and 
bruises  above  the  neck,  never  from  those  below.  The  bleeding  is  a  capil- 
lary oozing.  It  may  last  for  hours,  or  even  many  days.  Epistaxis  may 
prove  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  slow  bleeding  from  the  mucous 
surfaces  large  blood  tumors  may  form  and  project  from  the  nose  or  mouth, 
forming  remarkable-looking  structures,  and  showing  that  the  blood  has 
the  power  of  coagulation.  The  interstitial  haemorrhages  may  be  spon- 
taneous, or  may  result  from  injury.  Petechiae  or  large  extravasations — 
haematomata — may  occur,  the  latter  usually  following  blows. 

Joint  Affections. — The  knees  and  elbows  are  chiefly  involved,  but  the 
small  joints  may  be  attacked.  The  onset  is  usually  acute,  with  slight  fever 
and  swelling  and  pain,  and  sometimes  redness.  In  other  instances  there  is 
haemorrhagic  effusion  without  fever.  Konig  recognizes  three  stages:  first, 
haemarthrosis;  secondly,  an  inflammatory  process,  with  fever  and  spindle- 
formed  swelling,  which  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis;  and,  lastly, 
there  may  be  extensive  organic  changes,  which  may  even  resemble  those 
of  arthritis  deformans. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition  the  family  tendency 
is  important.  A  single  uncontrollable  haemorrhage  in  child  or  adult  is  not 
to  be  ranked  as  haemophilia;  but  it  is  only  when  a  person  shows  a  marked 
tendency  to  multiply  haemorrhages,  spontaneous  or  traumatic,  which  tend- 
ency is  not  transitory  but  persists,  and  particularly  if  there  have  been  joint 
affections,  that  we  may  consider  the  condition  haemophilia.  Such  condi- 
tions as  epistaxis,  recurring  for  years — if  no  other  ha?morrhage  occurs — 
or  recurring  haematuria  from  one  kidney,  which  has  been  spoken  of  as 
unilateral  renal  haemophilia,  have  no  association  with  the  true  disease. 
Peliosis  rheumatica  is  an  affection  which  touches  haemophilia  ver}'  eloeely, 
particularly  in  the  relation  of  the  joint  swellings.    It  may  also  show  itaelf 
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in  several  members  of  a  family.  The  diagnosis  from  the  various  forms 
of  purpura  is  usually  easy. 

Fl^^^osis. — The  patients  rarely  die  in  the  first  bleeding.  The 
younger  the  individual  the  worse  is  the  outlook,  though  children  rarely  die 
in  the  first  year.  Grandidier  states,  that  of  152  boy  subjects,  81  died  before 
the  termination  of  the  seventh  yei^r-  The  longer  the  bleeder  survives  the 
greater  the  chance  of  his  outliving  the  tendency;  but  it  may  persist  to 
old  age,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Appleton,  the  first  reported  Ameri- 
can bleeder,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  of  haemorrhage  from  a  bed-sore 
and  from  the  urethra.  The  prognosis  is  graver  in  a  boy  than  in  a  girl. 
In  the  latter  menstruation  is  sometimes  early  and  excessive,  but  fortunately, 
in  the  female  members  of  hsemophilic  families,  neither  this  function  nor 
the  act  of  parturition  brings  with  it  special  dangers. 

Treatment. — Members  of  a  bleeder's  family,  particularly  the  boys, 
should  be  guarded  from  injury,  and  operations  of  all  sorts  should  be 
avoided.  The  daughters  should  not  marry,  as  it  is  through  them  that  the 
tendency  is  propagated. 

When  an  injury  or  wound  has  occurred,  absolute  rest  and  compression 
should  first  be  tried,  and  if  these  fail  the  styptics  may  be  used.  In  epis- 
taxis  ice,  tannic  and  gallic  acid  may  be  tried  before  resorting  to  plug- 
ging. Internally  ergot  seems  to  have  done  good  in  several  cases.  Legg 
advises  the  perchloride  of  iron  in  half -drachm  doses  every  two  hours  with 
a  purge  of  sulphate  of  soda.  For  the  epistaxis  the  inhalation  of  carbon 
dioxide  through  the  nostrils  is  recommended  by  A.  E.  Wright.  He  also 
advises  a  solution  of  fibrin  ferment  and  chloride  of  calcium  as  a  stj'ptic. 
Dried  suprarenal  gland,  1  part  to  10  of  water,  freshly  prepared,  may  be 
applied  to  the  part,  or  the  active  principle,  epinephrin  or  adrenalin,  may 
be  tried.  Gelatin  in  5-per-cent  solution  is  warmly  recommended.  Vene- 
section has  been  tried  in  several  cases.  Transfusion  has  been  employed, 
but  without  success.  During  convalescence,  iron  and  arsenic  should  be 
freely  used. 


VI.  SCURVY  {Seorbutua). 

Deflnitioxi. — AjcpnatitutionaLdiafeasfi  characterized  by  great  debility, 
wigianagnn^^  a  jspoTi^:„CQDditiQ3x^-of  the  gums,  and  a  tendency  to  haemor- 
rKageg! 

Etiology. — The  disease  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
has  prevailed  particularly  in  armies  in  the  field  and  among  sailors  on  long 
voyages.    It  has  been  well  called  "  the  calamity  of  sailors." 

From  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  owing  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  Lind  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  disease  de- 
pends, scurvy  has  gradually  disappeared  from  the  naval  service.  In  the 
mercantile  marine,  cases  still  occasionally  occur,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper 
and  suitable  food. 

In  parts  of  Russia  scurvy  is  endemic,  at  certain  seasons  reaching  epi- 
demic proportions;  and  the  leading  authorities  upon  the  disorder,  now  in 
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^^^T^^^^"^^^  ^^  important  element.    It  is  an  inter- 

&t:o.rvatioii  in  itself  does  not  nece^^sarily  cause 

"Of  ^ssional  f asters  of  late  years  has  displayed  any 

^oese  attacks  all  ages,  but  the  aid  are  more 

^Decial  influence,  but  during  the  siege  of 

attacked  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
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ml  changes  are  marked,  though 
associated  with  haemorrhage. 
"I  alterations  are  those  of  a 
'^logical  examination  has 
"e  are  no  changes  in 
.  be  regarded  as  pecul- 
aosea  evident  during  life. 
a1  occasionally  about  or  even 
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that  country,  are  almost  unanimous,  according  to  Hoffmann,*  in  regard* 
ing  it  as  infectious. 

In  the  United  States  scurvy  has  become  a  very  rare  disease.  To  the 
hospitals  in  the  seaport  towns  sailors  are  now  and  then  admitted  with  it. 
In  large  almshouses  outbreaks  occasionally  occur.  A  very  great  increase 
of  foreign  population  of  a  low  grade  has  in  certain  districts  made  the  dis- 
ease not  at  all  uncommon.  In  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania  the 
Hungarian,  Bohemian,  and  Italian  settlers  are  not  infrequently  attacked. 
McGrew  has  recently  reported  42  cases  in  Chicago,  limited  entirely  to 
Poles.  He  ascertained  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  diet  was 
composed  of  bread,  strong  coffee,  and  meat.  Occasionally  one  meets  with 
scurvy  among  quite  well-to-do  people.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  eases 
I  have  ever  seen  was  in  a  woman  with  chronic  dyspepsia,  who  had  lived 
for  many  months  chiefly  on  tea  and  bread.  Some  years  ago  scurvy  was 
not  infrequent  in  the  large  lumbering  camps  in  the  Ottawa  Valley.  Judg- 
ing from  the  Report  of  the  American  Paediatric  Society,  we  must  infer  that 
infantile  scurvy  is  on  the  increase  in  this  country.  In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  it  has  become  very  rare;  only  302  cases  were  admitted  to  the  Sea- 
man's Hospital  in  the  twenty-two  years  ending  1896  (Johnson  Smith). 

There  are  three  theories  of  the  disease: 

(a)  That  it  is  the  result  of  an  absence  of  lhfi?.f  jpf^^^^^^^TifR  in  f\\(^  fQnd 
which  are  supplied  by  fresh  vegetabTes  What  these  constituents  are  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined.  Garrod  holds  that  the  defect  is  in  the 
absence  of  the  potassic  salts.  Others  believe  that  the  essential  factor  is 
the  absence  of  the  organic  salts  present  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ralfe, 
who  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  subject,  believes  that  the  absence 
from  the  food  of  the  malates,  citrates,  and  lactates  reduces  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood,  which  depends  upon  the  carbonates  directly  derived  from 
these  salts. 

(b)  That  it  is  due  to  toxic  materials  in  the  foods — some  unknown 
organic  poison  the  product  of  decomposition.  That  it  is  not  due  to  an 
absence  of  fresh  vegetables  or  the  salts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  seems  to 
have  been  settled  by  Xansen  and  his  comrades,  who,  living  for  months  under 
the  most  unfavorable  hygienic  surroundings,  but  eating  fresh  bear's  meat 
and  bear's  blood,  escaped  scurvy.  The  experiments  of  Vaughan  Harler, 
and  Jackson,  who  have  produced  a  disease  analogous  to  scurvy  by  feeding 
monkeys  on  slightly  tainted  meat,  with  maize  and  rice,  support  this  view. 

(c)  In  opposition  to  these  chemical  views  it  is  urged  that  the  disease 
depends  upon  a  specific  (as  yet  unknown)  niicro-organism. 

Other  factors  play  an  important  part  in  the  disease,  particularly  phys- 
ical and  moral  influences — overcrowding,  dwelling  in  cold,  damp  quarters, 
and  prolonged  fatigue  under  depressing  influences,  as  during  the  retreat 
of  an  army.  Amonp:  prisoners,  mental  depression  plays  an  important  roie- 
It  is  stated  that  epidemics  of  the  disease  have  broken  out  in  the  French 
convict-ships  en  route  to  Xew  Caledonia  even  when  the  diet  was  amply 

♦  I^hrbuch  der  Constitutionskrankheiten.  F.  A.  Hoffmann  (1893),  a  work  to  which  the 
rtudent  is  referred  for  the  best  exposition  of  this  group  of  disorder*. 
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siifficient.  Nostalgia  is  sometimes  an  important  element.  It  is  an  inters 
esting  fact  that  prolonged  starvation  in  itself  does  not  necessarily  cause 
scurvy.  Not  one  of  the  professional  fasters  of  late  years  has  displayed  any 
scorbutic  symptom.  The  disease  attacks  all  ages,  but  the  old  are  more 
susceptible  to  it.  Sex  has  no  special  influence,  but  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  it  was  noted  that  the  males  attacked  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
females. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  are  marked,  though 
by  no  means  specific,  and  are  chiefly  those  associated  with  haemorrhage. 
The  blood  is  dark  and  fluid.  The  microscopical  alterations  are  those  of  a 
severeanaemia,  wjthout  leucocytosis.  The  bacteriological  examination  haa 
fioT  yielded  anything  very  positive.  Practically  there  are  no  changes  in 
the  blood,  either  anatomical  or  chemical,  which  can  be  regarded  as  pecul- 
iar  to  the  disease.  The  skin  shows  the  ecchymoses  evident  during  life. 
There  are  haemorrhages  into  the  muscles,  and  occasionally  about  or  even 
into  the  joints.  Haemorrhages  occur  in  the  internal  organs,  particularly 
on  the  serous  membranes  and  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  The  gums  are 
swollen  and  sometimes  ulcerated,  so  that  in  advanced  cases  the  teeth  are 
loose  and  have  even  fallen  out.  Ulcers  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
ileum  and  colon.  Haemorrhages  into  the  mucous  membranes  are  extremely 
common.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  soft.  Parenchymatous  changes  are 
constant  in  the  fivef ,'  tidneys,  and  heart 

Syxnptomfl. — The  disease  is  insidious  in  its  onset.  Early  symptoms 
are  loss  in  weight,  progressively  developing,  weakness,  and  pallor.  Very 
soon  the  gums  are  noticed  to  be  swollen  and  spongy,  to  bleed  easily,  and 
in  extreme  cases  to  present  a  fungous  appearance.  These  changes,  re- 
garded as  characteristic,  are  sometimes  absent.  The  teeth  may  become 
loose  and  even  fall  out.  Actual  necrosis  of  the  jaw  is  not  common.  The 
breath  is,  excessively  foul.  The  tongue  is  jwollen,  but  may  be  red  and 
not  much  furred.  The  salivary  glands  are  occasionally  enlarged.  Haem- 
orrhages beneath  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  are  common.  The 
skiEuieCQines  dry  and  rough,  and  ecchymoses  soon  appear,  first  on  the  legs 
and  then  on  the  arms  and  trunk,  and  particularly  into  and  about  the  hair- 
follicles.  They  are  petechial,  but  may  l)ecome  larger,  and  when  subcu- 
taneous may  cause  distinct  swellings.  In  severe  cases,  particularly  in  the 
legs,  there  may  be  effusion  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  forming 
irregular  nodes,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  sailor  from  a  whaling  vessel  who 
came  under  my  observation,  had  broken  down  and  formed  foul-looking 
sores.  The  slightest  bruise  or  injury  causes  haemorrhages  into  the  injured 
part.  (Edema,  about  the  ankles  is  common.  The  "  scurvy  sclerosis,"  seen 
oftenest  in  the  legs,  is  a  remarTcabTe  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
and  muscles,  forming  a  brawny  induration,  the  skin  over  which  may  be 
blood-stained.  Haemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes  are  less  con- 
stant symptoms;  epistaxis  js,  however,  frequent.  Haemoptysis  and  haemate- 
mesis  are  uncommon.  Haematuria  and  bleeding  from  the  bowels  may  be 
present  in  very  severe  cases. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  and  feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  impulse 
are  prominent  s3rmptoms.    A  haemic  murmur  can  usually  be  heard  at  the 
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base.  Haemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  lungs  and  spleen  has  been  described. 
Respirator}'  symptoms  are  not  common.  The  appetite  is  impaired,  and 
owing  to  the  soreness  of  the  gums  the  patient  is  unable  to  chew  the  food. 
Constipation  is  more  frequent  than  diarrhoea.  Pain,  tenderness,  or  swell- 
ing in  the  joints  were  present  in  13  of  McGrew^s  42  cases.  The  urine  is 
often  albuminous.  The  changes  in  its  composition  are  not  constant;  the 
sp,^£ifiiL^ficniJJs^ high ;  the  color  is  deeper.  The  statements  with  reference 
to  the  inorganic  constituents  are  contradictory.  Some  authorities  hare 
found  the  phosphates  and  potassium  salts  to  be  deficient;  others  hold  that 
they  are  increased. 

There  are  iaeataLdepression,Jndifference,  in  some  cases  headache,  and 
in  the  later  stages  delirium.  Cases  of  convulsions,  of  ^enaiplegia,  and  of 
meningeal  haemorrhage  have  been  described.  Remarkable  ocular  symp- 
toms are  occasionally  met  with,  such  as  night-blindness  or  day-blindness. 

In  advanced  cases  necrosis  of  the  bones  may  occur,  and  in  young  per- 
sons even  separation  of  the  epiphyses.  There  are  instances  in  which  the 
cartilages  have  separated  from  the  sternum.  The  callus  of  a  recently 
repaired  fracture  has  been  known  to  undergo  destruction.  Fever  is  not 
present,  except  in  the  later  stages,  or  when  secondary  inflammations  in  the 
internal  organs  appear.  The  temperature  may,  indeed,  be  sometimes  below 
normal.    Acute  arthritis  is  an  occasional  complication. 

Diagnosis. — Xo  difficulty  is  met  in  the  recognition  of  scurvy  when 
a  number  of  persons  are  affected  together.  In  isolated  cases,  however,  the 
disease  is  distinguished  with  difficulty  from  certain  forms  of  purpura.  The 
association  with  manifest  insufficiency  in  diet,  and  the  rapid  ameliora- 
tion with  suitable  food,  are  points  by  which  the  diagnosis  can  be  readily 
settled. 

Prognosis.  — The  outlook  is  good,  unless  the  disease  is  far  advanced 
and  the  conditions  persist  which  leaSTto  its  development.  The  mortality 
now  is  rarely  great.  Death  results  from  gradual  heart-failure,  occasionally 
from  sudden  syncope.  Meningeal  ha?morrhage,  extravasation  into  the 
serous  cavities,  entero-colitis,  and  other  intercurrent  affections  may  prove 
fatal. 

Prophylaxis. — The  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  require  that  a 
sufficient  supply  of  antiscorbutic  articles  of  diet  be  taken  on  each  ship;  so 
that  now,  except  as  the  result  of  accident,  the  occurrence  of  scurvy  is  rare 
in  sailors. 

Treatment. — The  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons  daily  and  a  diet  of 
plenty  of  meat  and  fresh  vegetables  suffice  to  cure  all  cases  of  scurvy, 
unless  far  advanced.  WTien  the  stomach  is  much  disordered,  small  quan- 
tities of  scraped  meat  and  milk  should  be  given  at  short  intervals,  and  the 
lemon-juice  in  gradually  increasing  quantities.  A  bilteijomc,  or  a  steel  and 
bark  mixture,  may  be  given.  As  the  patient  gains  in  strength,  the  diet  may 
be  more  lil)eral,  and  he  may  eat  freely  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  water-cresses, 
and  lettuce.  The  stomatitis  is  the  symptom  which  causes  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. Tlio  permanganate  of  potash  or  dilute  carbolic  acid  forms  the  best 
mouth-wasli.  PencilTing  the  swollen  gums  with  a  tolerably  strong  solntion 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  very  useful.  The  solution  is  better  than  the  solid  stick. 
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as  it  reaches  to  the  crevices  between  the  granulations.  The  constipation 
which  is  so  common  is  best  treated  with  large  enemata.  For  other  con- 
ditions^ such  as  haemorrhages  and  ulcerations^  suitable  measures  must  be 
employed. 

INFANTILE  SCURVY  (Barlow's  Disease), 

As  in  adults,  scurvy  may  occur  in  children  in  consequence  of  imper- 
fect food  supply. 

W.  B.  Cheadle  and  Gee,  in  London,  have  described  in  very  young  chil- 
dren a  cachexia  associated  with  haemorrhage.  Cheadle  regarded  the  cases 
as  scurvy  ingrafted  on  a  rickety  stock.  Gee  called  his  cases  periosteal 
cachexia.    Cases  had  ^previously  been  regarded  as  acute  rickets. 

A  few  years  later  Barlow  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  condition 
with  careful  anatomical  observations.  The  affection  is  now  recognized  as 
infantile  scurvy,  and  in  Germany  is  called  Barlow^s  Disease.  The  Ameri- 
can Paediatric  Society  has  collected  (1898)  in  this  country  379  cases.  Of 
these,  the  hygienic  surroundings  were  good  in  303.  A  majority  of  the 
patients  were  under  twelve  months.  The  proprietary  foeds,  particularly 
malted  milk  and  condensed  milk,  seem  to  be  the  most  important  factors  in 
producing  the  disease.  There  are  instances  in  which  it  has  developed  in 
treast-fed  infants,  and  in  others  fed  on  the  carefully  prepared  milk  of  the 
Walker-Gordon  laboratories. 

The  following  is  a  general  clinical  summary,  taken  from  Barlow's  Brad- 
shaw  Lecture,  1894: 

"  So  long  as  it  is  left  alone  the  child  is  tolerably  quiet;  the  lower  limbs 
are  kept  drawn  up  and  still;  but  when  placed  in  its  bath  or  otherwise 
moved  there  is  continuous  crying,  and  it  soon  becomes  clear  that  the  pain 
IS  connected  with  the  lower  limbs.  At  this  period  the  upper  limbs  may 
be  touched  with  impunity,  but  any  attempt  to  move  the  legs  or  thighs 
;gives  rise  to  screams.  Next,  some  obscure  swelling  may  be  detected,  first 
on  one  lower  limb,  then  on  the  other,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  symmet- 
rical. .  .  .  The  swelling  is  ill-defined,  but  is  suggestive  of  thickening 
round  the  shafts  of  the  bones,  beginning  above  the  epiphyseal  junctions. 
Gradually  the  bulk  of  the  limbs  affected  becomes  visibly  increased.  .  .  . 
The  position  of  the  limbs  becomes  somewhat  different  from  what  it  was  at 
the  outset.  Instead  of  being  flexed  they  lie  everted  and  immobile,  in  a 
state  of  pseudo-paralysis.  .  .  .  About  this  time,  if  not  before,  great  weak- 
ness of  the  back  becomes  manifest.  A  little  swelling  of  one  or  both  scap- 
ulae may  appear,  and  the  upper  limbs  may  show  changes.  These  are  rarely 
so  considerable  as  the  alterations  in  the  lower  limbs.  There  may  be  swell- 
ing above  the  wrists,  extending  for  a  short  distance  up  the  forearm,  and 
some  swelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  humerus.  There 
is  symmetry  of  lesions,  but  it  is  not  absolute;  and  the  limb  affection  is 
generally  consecutive,  though  the  involvement  of  one  limb  follows  very 
close  upon  another.  The  joints  are  free.  In  severe  cases  another  symp- 
tom may  now  be  found — namely,  crepitus  in  the  regions  adjacent  to  the 
junctions  of  the  shafts  with  the  epiphyses.  The  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties of  the  femur,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tibia,  are  the  common 
51 
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sites  of  such  fractures;  but  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  may  also  be  so 
affected.  ...  A  very  startling  appearance  may  be  observed  at  this  period 
in  the  front  of  the  chest.  The  sternum,  with  the  adjacent  costal  cani- 
lages  and  a  small  portion  of  the  contiguous  ribs,  seems  to  have  sunk  bodily 
back,  en  bloCy  as  though  it  had  been  subjected  to  some  violence  which  had 
fractured  several  ribs  in  the  front  and  driven  them  back.  Occasionally 
thickenings  of  varying  extent  may  be  found  on  the  exterior  of  the  vault 
of  the  skull,  or  even  on  some  of  the  bones  of  the  face.  .  .  .  Here  also  must 
be  mentioned  a  remarkable  eye  phenomenon.  There  develops  a  rather 
sudden  proptosis  of  one  eyeball,  with  puffiness  and  very  slight  staining  of 
the  upper  lid.  Within  a  day  or  two  the  other  eye  presents  similar  appear- 
ances, though  they  may  be  of  less  severity.  The  ocular  conjunctiva  may 
show  a  little  ecchymosis,  or  may  be  quite  free.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  accompanying  the  above  series  of  events  the  most 
important  feature  is  the  profound  anaemia  which  is  developed.  .  .  .  The 
anaemia  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  limb  involvement.  As  the  case 
proceeds,  there  is  a  certain  earthy-colored  or  sallow  tint,  which  is  note- 
worthy in  severe  cases,  and  when  once  this  is  established  bruise-like  ecchy- 
moses  may  appear,  and  more  rarely  small  purpurae.  Emaciation  is  not  a 
marked  feature,  but  asthenia  is  extreme  and  suggestive  of  muscular  failure. 
The  temperature  is  very  erratic;  it  is  often  raised  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
successive  limbs  are  involved,  especially  during  the  tense  stage,  but  is 
rarely  above  101°  or  102°.  At  other  times  it  may  be  normal  or  subnormal.*" 
If  the  teeth  have  appeared  the  gums  may  be  spongy. 

The  condition  must  always  be  looked  for  in  young  children  with  diffi- 
culty in  moving  the  lower  limbs,  or  in  whom  paralysis  is  suspected.  What 
is  known  sometimes  as  Parrot's  disease,  or  syphilitic  pseudo-paralysis,  may 
be  confounded  with  it.  In  it  the  loss  of  motion  is  more  or  less  sudden  in 
the  upper  or  lower  limbs,  or  in  both,  due  to  a  solution  of  continuity  and 
separation  of  the  cartilage  at  the  end  of  the  diaphysis.  There  are  usually 
crepitation  and  much  pain  on  movement. 

The  essential  lesion  is  a  subperiosteal  blood  extravasation,  which  causes 
the  thickening  and  tenderness  in  the  shafts  of  the  bones.  In  some  in- 
stances there  is  haemorrhage  in  the  intramuscular  tissue. 

The  prophylaxis  is  most  important.  The  various  proprietary  forms  of 
condensed  milk  and  preserved  foods  for  infants  should  not  be  used.  The 
fresh  cow's  milk  should  be  substituted,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  meat-juice 
or  gravy  may  ])o  given  with  a  little  mashed  potato.  Orange-juice  or  lemon- 
juice  sliould  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Recovery  is  usually  prompt 
and  satisfactorv. 


VII.    STATUS    LYMPHATICUS.    LYMPHATISM. 

Much  attention  has  ])eon  paid  lately  to  a  somewhat  rare  condition  met 
with  chiefly  in  children  and  youn^  persons,  in  which  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  lymph  tissues  throucrhout  the  body,  the  spleen,  the  thymus,  and  the 
lymphoid  bone  marrow  are  in  a  state  of  hyperplasia.    These  featores  hxn^ 
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been  found  associated  with  rickets  and  with  hypoplasia  of  the  heart  and 
aorta.  The  special  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  pathological  condi- 
tions have  been  met  with  frequently  in  cases  of  sudden  death.  Paltauf 
and  others  of  the  Vienna  school,  who  have  written  extensively  on  the  sub- 
ject, believe  that  individuals  with  this  hyperplasia  have  lowered  powers 
of  resistance,  and  are  particularly  liable  to  paralysis  of  the  heart.  The 
condition  has  not  received  much  attention  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try. An  excellent  account  of  it,  by  James  Ewing,  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Medical  Journal  of  July  10,  1897. 

Anatomioal  Condition. — (a)  Lymph-glands. — The  pharyngeal,  thoracic, 
and  abdominal  groups  are  most  frequently  affected.  The  cervical,  axil- 
lary, and  inguinal  are  less  commonly  involved,  but  these  glands  may  show 
slight  enlargement.  The  lymphatic  structures  of  the  alimentary  tract,  the 
tissues  of  the  tonsils,  the  adenoid  structures  in  the  upper  pharynx,  and 
the  solitary  and  agminated  follicles  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  are 
usually  much  enlarged.  The  hyperplasia  of  the  intestinal  lymphatic  struc- 
tures may  be  the  most  remarkable,  the  individual  glands  standing  out  like 
peas. 

(b)  Spleen. — Enlargement  of  this  organ  is  usually  moderate  in  degree^ 
The  Malpighian  bodies  may  show  very  prominently,  and  when  anaemic  may 
look  like  large  tubercles.    The  organ  is  usually  soft  and  hyperaemic. 

(c)  The  thymus  is  enlarged,  and  may  measure  as  much  as  10  cm.  in 
length.  It  looks  swollen  and  soft,  and  on  section  may  exude  a  milky  white 
fluid. 

(d)  The  hone  marrow  has  been  found  in  a  state  of  hyperplasia,  and  the 
yellow  marrow  of  the  long  bones  in  young  adults,  and  even  in  person? 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  has  been  found  replaced  by  red 
marrow.  Among  other  associated  conditions  of  this  constitutio  lymphatica, 
as  it  has  been  called,  are  hypoplasia  of  the  heart  and  aorta  and  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  in  children  rickets  is 
coincident. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  lymphatic  constitution  is  not  always  easy.  En- 
largement of  the  superficial  glands,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  signs 
of  slight  swelling  of  the  thyroid,  dulness  over  the  sternum,  with  signs  of 
enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  are  among  the  most  important  fea- 
tures. Signs  of  hypoplasia  of  the  vascular  system  are  still  more  uncertain, 
though  Quincke  believes  that  in  such  instances  the  left  ventricle  is  dilated 
and  the  peripheral  arteries  may  be  much  smaller  than  normal.  The  sub- 
jects are  usually  ill-developed  and  infantile  in  conformation. 

Sudden  Death  in  the  status  lymphaticus. — What  has  directed  the  at- 
tention of  writers  more  particularly  to  this  condition  is  the  frequency  with 
which  it  has  been  found  in  cases  of  unexpected  death  from  very  trifling 
and  inadequate  causes.  A  good  deal  of  attention  was  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  death  of  the  son  of  Professor  Langerhans,  of  Berlin,  immedi- 
ately after  the  preventive  inoculation  with  the  antitoxine  of  diphtherial 
In  another  child  death  occurred  under  similar  circumstances.  The  condi- 
tion has  also  been  met  with  in  a  number  of  cases  of  sudden  death  under 
anaesthetics,  and  I  know  of  one  instance  during  anaesthesia  for  adenoid 
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growths.  Cases  of  sudden  death  of  persons  in  the  water,  who  have  fallen 
in  and,  though  immediately  recovered,  were  dead,  or  who  have  died  sud- 
denly while  bathing,  are  referred  by  Paltauf  to  this  condition.  And,  lastly, 
there  is  the  large  group  of  cases  of  sudden  death  in  children  without  recog- 
nizable cause,  in  whom  post  mortem  the  thymus  has  been  found  enlarged — 
the  so-called  "  Thymus  Tod  '^  (see  under  Thymus  Gland).  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  certain  of  the  sudden  deaths  during  convalescence 
from  the  infectious  fevers  are  to  be  referred  to  this  status  lymphaticus. 
Escherich  thinks  that  certain  measures  usually  harmless,  such  as  hydro- 
therapy, may  have  an  untoward  effect  in  children  in  this  condition  of  lym- 
phatism,  and  adds  that  tetany  and  laryngismus  may  be  associated  with  it. 
The  whole  question  is  one  which  deserves  the  most  careful  study.  The 
anatomical  features  appear  fairly  well  defined.  The  clinical  features  are 
by  no  means  so  clear,  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  in  what  way  sudden  death  is 
caused  in  these  cases.  The  students  of  the  question  have,  however,  in  the 
past  few  years  brought  forward  evidence  enough  to  show  that  the  subjects 
of  this  lymphatic  constitution  have  a  diminished  vital  resistance,  and  are 
especially  prone  to  fatal  collapse  under  ordinarily  very  inadequate  exciting 
causes. 


Vlll.    DISEASES   OF  THE   SUPRARENAL   BODIES. 

1.  Addison^s  Disease. 

Deflnition. — ^A  constitutional  affection  characterized  by  asthenia,  de- 
pressed circulation,  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  pigmentation  of  the 
skin.  Tuberculosis  of  the  adrenals  is  the  common  anatomical  change. 
Recent  observations  indicate  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  loss  of  function 
of  the  suprarenal  bodies. 

The  recognition  of  the  disease  is  due  to  Addison,  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
whose  monograph  on  The  Constitutional  and  Local  Effects  of  Disease  of 
the  Suprarenal  Capsules  was  published  in  1855. 

Etiology. — Males  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  females.  In 
Greenhow's  analysis  of  183  cases  119  were  males  and  64  females.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  occur  between  the  twentieth  and  the  fortieth  year.  A 
congenital  case  has  been  described  in  which  the  skin  had  a  yellow-gray 
tint.  The  child  lived  for  eight  weeks,  and  post  mortem  the  adrenals  were 
found  to  be  large  and  cystic.  Injury  such  as  a  blow  upon  the  abdomen 
or  back,  and  caries  of  the  spine,  have  in  many  cases  preceded  the  attack. 
The  disease  is  rare  in  America.  The  number  of  deaths  during  the  census 
year  1890  was  99 — 59  males  and  40  females.  Twelve  cases  have  come 
under  my  personal  observation,  9  in  men.    One  case  was  in  a  negro. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Patholog^y.— There  is  rarely  emaciation 
or  ansemia.  Rolleston  ♦  thus  summarizes  the  condition  of  the  suprarenal 
bodies  in  Addison's  disease: 

♦  Goulstonian  Lectures,  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  British  Medical  Jounud«  18M^ 
i,  to  which  the  student  is  referred  for  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  entire  qaeation. 
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"  1.  The  fibro-caseous  lesion  due  to  tuberculosis — far  the  commonest 
condition  found.  2.  Simple  atrophy.  3.  Chronic  interstitial  inflamma- 
tion leading  to  atrophy.  4.  Malignant  disease  invading  the  capsules^  in- 
cluding Addison's  case  of  malignant  nodule  compressing  the  suprarenisd 
vein.  5.  Blood  extravasated  into  the  suprarenal  bodies.  6.  No  lesion  of 
the  suprarenal  bodies  themselves,  but  pressure  or  inflammation  involving 
the  semilunar  ganglia. 

"  The  first  is  the  only  common  cause  of  Addison's  disease.  The  others, 
with  the  exception  of  simple  atrophy,  may  be  considered  as  very  rare." 

Among  other  anatomical  features  the  condition  of  the  abdominal  sym- 
pathetic has  been  specially  studied.  The  nerve-cells  of  the  semilunar 
ganglia  have  been  described  as  degenerated  and  deeply  pigmented, 
and  the  nerves  sclerotic.  The  ganglia  are  not  uncommonly  entangled  in 
the  cicatricial  tissue  about  the  adrenals.  The  spleen  has  occasionally 
been  found  enlarged;  the  thymus  may  have  persisted  and  be  larger  than 
normal. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  satisfactorily  all  the  symptoms  of  this  remark- 
able disease.  The  two  chief  theories  which  have  been  advanced  are  briefly 
as  follows:  (a)  That  the  disease  depended  upon  the  loss  of  function  of 
the  adrenals.  This  was  the  view  of  Addison.  The  balance  of  experimental 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  adrenals  are  functional  glands, 
which  furnish  an  internal  secretion  essential  to  the  normal  metabolism. 
Schafer  and  Oliver  have  shown  that  the  human  adrenals  contain  a  very 
powerful  extract,  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  cases  of  Addison's  dis- 
ease; they  have  also  studied  the  toxic  effects  on  animals  of  the  extracts  of 
the  glands.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  adrenals  have  been  found  involved 
without  the  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease,  accessory  glands  may  have 
been  present;  while  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
have  been  present  with  healthy  adrenals  the  semilunar  ganglia  and  adjacent 
tissues  have  been  involved  in  dense  adhesions,  which  may  have  interfered 
readily  with  the  vessels  or  lymphatics  of  the  glands.  On  this  view  Addi- 
son's disease  is  due  to  an  inadequate  supply  of  the  adrenal  secretion,  just 
as  myxoedema  is  caused  by  loss  of  function  of  the  th3rroid  gland.  "  Whether 
the  deficiency  in  this  internal  secretion  leads  to  a  toxic  condition  of  the 
blood  or  to  a  general  atony  and  apathy  is  a  question  which  must  remain 
open  "  (RoUeston).  (&)  That  it  is  an  affection  of  the  abdominal  sympa- 
thetic system,  induced  most  commonly  by  disease  of  the  adrenals,  but  also 
by  other  chronic  disorders  which  involve  the  solar  plexus  and  its  ganglia. 
According  to  this  view,  it  is  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
pigmentation  has  its  origin  in  changes  induced  through  the  trophic  nerves. 
The  pronounced  debility  is  the  outcome  of  disturbed  tissue  metabolism, 
and  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  digestive  symptoms  are  due  to  im- 
plication of  the  pneumogastric.  The  changes  found  in  the  abdominal 
sympathetic  are  held  to  support  this  view,  and  its  advocates  urge  the  occur- 
rence of  pigmentation  of  the  skin  in  tuberculosis  of  the  peritonaeum,  cancer 
of  the  pancreas,  or  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  Bramwell  thinks 
that  the  symptoms  may  be  in  part  due  to  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  and 
in  part  to  adrenal  inadequacy. 
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Symptoms. — In  the  words  of  Addison,  the  characteristic  symptoms 
are  **  anaemia,  general  languor  or  debility,  remarkable  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action,  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  a  peculiar  change  of  color 
in  the  skin." 

The  onset  is,  as  a  rule,  insidious.  The  feelings  of  weakness,  as  a  rule, 
precede  the  pigmentation.  In  other  instances  the  gastro-intestinal  symp- 
toms, the  weakness,  and  the  pigmentation  come  on  together.  There  are 
a  few  cases  in  the  literature  in  which  the  whole  process  has  been  acute, 
following  a  shock  or  some  special  depression.  There  are  three  important 
symptoms  of  the  disease: 

(1)  Pigmentation  of  the  Skin. — This,  as  a  rule,  first  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient's  friends.  The  grade  of  coloration  ranges  from  a  light 
yellow  to  a  deep  brown,  or  even  black.  In  typical  cases  it  is  diffuse,  but 
always  deeper  on  the  exposed  parts  and  in  the  regions  where  the  normal 
pigmentation  is  more  intense,  as  the  areolae  of  the  nipples  and  about  the 
genitals;  also  wherever  the  skin  is  compressed  or  irritated,  as  by  the  waist- 
band. At  first  it  may  be  confined  to  the  face  and  hands.  Occasionally  it 
is  absent.  Patches  showing  atrophy  of  pigment,  leucoderma,  may  occur. 
The  pigmentation  is  found  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  con- 
junctivae, and  vagina.  Pigmentation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  dis- 
tinctive. It  has  been  found  in  chronic  stomach  troubles,  etc.  (Fr.  Schultze), 
and  is  common  in  the  negro.  A  patchy  pigmentation  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes has  often  been  found.  Over  the  diffusely  pigmented  skin  there 
may  be  little  mole-like  spots  of  deeper  pigmentation. 

(2)  G astro-intestinal  Symptoms, — The  disease  may  set  in  with  attacks 
of  nausea  and  vomiting,  spontaneous  in  character.  Toward  the  close  there 
may  be  pain  with  retraction  of  the  abdomen,  and  even  features  suggestive 
of  peritonitis  (Ebstein).  A  marked  anorexia  may  be  present.  The  gas- 
tric symptoms  are  variable  throughout  the  course;  occasionally  they  are 
absent.  Attacks  of  diarrhoea  are  frequent  and  come  on  without  obvious 
cause. 

(3)  Asthenia. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
disease.  It  may  be  manifested  early  as  a  feeling  of  inability  to  carry  on 
the  ordinary  occupation,  and  the  patient  complains  constantly  of  feeling 
tired.  The  weakness  is  specially  marked  in  the  muscular  and  cardio- 
vascular systems.  There  may  be  an  extreme  degree  of  muscular  prostra- 
tion in  an  individual  apparently  well  nourished  and  whose  muscles  feel 
firm  and  hard.  The  cardio-vascular  asthenia  is  manifest  in  a  feeble,  irregu- 
lar action  of  the  heart,  which  may  come  on  in  paroxysms,  in  attacks  of 
vertigo,  or  of  syncope,  in  one  of  which  the  disease  may  prove  fatal.  Head- 
ache is  a  frequent  symptom;  convulsions  occasionally  occur.  McMunn 
has  desori})ed  an  increase  in  the  urinary  pigments,  and  a  pigment  has  been 
isolated  of  verj-  much  the  same  character  as  the  melanin  of  the  skin. 

Ana?mia  was  a  symptom  specially  referred  to  by  Addison,  but  it  has 
been  present  in  a  marked  degree  in  only  one  of  my  cases.  I  saw  an  in- 
stance, in  Pliiladelphia,  with  J.  C.  "Wilson,  in  which  the  diagnosis  at  first 
was  not  at  all  clear  between  Addison's  disease  and  pernicious  ansBmia. 

The  mode  of  termination  is  either  by  sjmcope,  which  may  occur  even 
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early  in  the  disease,  by  gradual  progressive  asthenia,  or  by  the  development 
of  tuberculous  lesions.  In  two  eases  I  have  known  a  noisy  delirium  with 
urgent  dyspnoea  to  precede  the  fatal  event. 

Diagnosis. — Pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  not  confined  to  Addison's 
disease.  The  following  are  the  conditions  which  may  give  rise  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  pigment: 

(1)  Abdominal  growths — tubercle,  cancer,  or  lymphoma.  In  tubercu- 
losis of  the  peritonaeum  pigmentation  is  not  uncommon. 

(2)  Pregnancy,  in  which  the  discoloration  is  usually  limited  to  the  face, 
the  so-called  masque  des  femmes  engeintes.  Uterine  disease  is  a  common 
cause  of  a  patchy  melasma. 

(3)  HcBtnochromatosis,  associated  with  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  diabetes.  More  commonly  in  overworked  persons  of 
constipated  habit  and  with  sluggish  livers  there  is  a  patchy  staining  about 
the  face  and  forehead. 

(4)  The  vagabond's  discoloration,  caused  by  the  irritation  of  lice  and 
dirt,  which  may  reach  a  very  high  grade,  and  has  sometimes  been  mis- 
taken for  Addison's  disease. 

(5)  In  rare  instances  there  is  deep  discoloration  of  the  skin  in  mela- 
notic cancer,  so  deep  and  general  that  it  has  been  confounded  with  melasma 
suprarenale. 

(6)  In  certain  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  abnormal  pigmentation 
occurs,  as  noted  by  Drummond  and  others. 

(7)  In  a  few  rare  instances  the  pigmentation  common  in  scleroderma 
may  be  general  and  deep. 

(8)  In  the  face  there  may  be  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pigmentation 
due  to  innumerable  small  black  comedones.  If  not  seen  in  a  very  good 
light,  the  face  may  suggest  argyria.  Pigmentation  of  an  advanced  grade 
may  occur  in  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  in  dilatation  of  the  organ. 

(9)  Arg}Tia  could  scarcely  be  mistaken,  and  yet  I  was  consulted  in  a 
case  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease  had  been  made  by  several 
good  observers. 

(10)  Arsenic  when  taken  for  many  months  may  cause  a  most  intense 
pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

(11)  Lastly,  with  arterio-sclerosis  and  chronic  heart-disease  there  may 
be  marked  melanoderma. 

In  any  case  of  unusual  pigmentation  these  various  conditions  must  be 
sought  for;  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease  is  scarcely  justifiable  with- 
out the  asthenia.  In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  early  in  the  disease  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion.  The  occurrence  of  fainting  fits,  of  nausea, 
and  gastric  irritability  are  important  indications.  As  the  lesion  of  the 
capsules  is  almost  always  tuberculous,  in  doubtful  cases  the  tuberculin 
test  may  be  used.  In  a  recent  case,  a  robust,  healthy-looking  man  with 
symptoms  of  Addison's  disease,  the  characteristic  reaction  was  obtained. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  usually  fatal.  The  cases  in  which  the 
bronzing  is  slight  or  does  not  occur  run  a  more  rapid  course.  There  are 
occasionally  acute  cases  which,  with  great  weakness,  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhoea, prove  fatal  in  a  few  weeks.    In  a  few  cases  the  disease  is  much  pro- 
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longed,  even  to  six  or  ten  years.  In  rare  instances  recovery  has  taken  place, 
and  periods  of  improvement,  lasting  many  months,  may  occur. 

Treatment. — The  causal  indications  cannot  be  met.  When  there  is 
profound  asthenia  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  as  fatal  syncope 
may  at  any  time  occur.  In  three  of  my  cases  death  was  sudden.  When 
anaemia  is  present  iron  may  be  given  in  full  doses.  Arsenic  and  strychnia 
are  useful  tonics.  For  the  diarrhoea  large  doses  of  bismuth  should  be 
given;  for  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  creasote,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ice, 
and  champagne.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious.  Many  patients 
thrive  best  on  a  strict  milk  diet. 

Treatment  by  Suprarenal  Extract. — Following  the  researches  of  Schafer 
and  Oliver,  the  latter  used  the  gland  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Kinni- 
cutt  has  collected  48  cases  treated  with  adrenal  preparations.  Of  these, 
6  were  reported  as  cured  and  22  as  improved.  I  have  used  it  in  a  number 
of  cases  within  the  past  five  years.  One  patient  was  greatly  benefited, 
gained  19  pounds,  the  symptoms  of  asthenia  disappeared,  and  he  was  alive 
two  years  subsequently,  but  was  still  pigmented.  The  other  cases  were 
not  benefited  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  gland  may  be  given  raw  or  par- 
tially cooked  or  in  a  glycerin  extract.  Tabloids  of  the  dried  extract  are 
used,  one  grain  of  which  corresponds  to  fifteen  of  the  gland.  Three  of  the 
tabloids  may  be  given  daily.  Operation  has  been  suggested,  but  has  not 
been  carried  out  on  any  undoubted  case. 

2.  Other  Diseases  of  the  Suprarenal  Capsules. 

Hcemorrhage  into  the  gland  is  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  new-born 
children  (Spencer).  Tuberculosis  may  occur  without  the  symptoms  of  Ad- 
dison's disease.  Among  157  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  caseous  tuberculous  foci  were  found  in  20  in  the  suprarenals 
without  signs  of  Addison's  disease  (Rolleston). 

Tumors  of  the  Suprarenals. — Adenomata  are  common,  particularly  the 
small  yellowish  nodules.    Fibromata  and  fatty  tumors  occur,  but  are  rare. 

Of  malignant  growths  secondary  tumors  are  not  uncommon.  In  63  cases 
of  secondary  carcinoma,  in  7  the  suprarenal  bodies  were  the  seat  of  growths 
(Rolleston).  Of  the  primary  growths,  both  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  may 
occur.  Affleck  and  Leith  have  collected  20  cases  of  primary  sarcoma. 
Ramsay  informs  ftie  that  we  have  had  3  cases  of  primary  tumor  of  the 
suprarenals  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital — 2  in  females  and  1  in  a  male. 
Two  were  sarcomata  and  1  a  carcinoma.  The  diagnosis  in  all  was  malig- 
nant tumor  of  the  kidney.  The  cases  were  operated  upon,  1  with  com- 
plete Tecoxery. 


IX.    DISEASES   OF   THE   SPLEEN.* 

Apart  from  the  acute  swelling  in  fever,  the  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
organ  in  paludism,  Ic^nka^mia,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  heart-disease,  we 

*  For  a  ^rood  discussion  of  the  general  pathology  of  the  spleen,  see  Rolleston  in 
Allbutt*s  System  of  Medicine. 
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see  very  few  instances  of  disease  of  the  spleen.  These  affections  have  been 
fully  described,  but  there  remain  several  conditions  to  which  brief  reference 
may  be  made. 

1.  Movable  Spleen. 

Movable  or  wandering  spleen  is  seen  most  frequently  in  women  the 
subjects  of  enteroptosis.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  without  signs  of  dis- 
placement of  other  organs.  It  may  be  found  accidentally  in  individuals 
who  present  no  symptoms  whatever.  In  other  cases  there  are  dragging, 
uneasy  feelings  in  the  back  and  side.  All  grades  are  met  with,  from  a 
spleen  that  can  be  felt  completely  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs  to  a  condi- 
tion in  which  the  tumor-mass  impinges  upon  the  pelvis;  indeed,  the  organ 
has  been  found  in  an  inguinal  hernial  In  the  large  majority  of  all  cases  the 
spleen  is  enlarged.  Sometimes  it  appears  that  the  enlargement  has  caused 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments;  in  other  instances  the  relaxation  seems  con- 
genital, as  movable  spleens  have  been  found  in  different  members  of  the 
same  family.  Possibly  traumatism  may  account  for  some  of  the  cases. 
Apart  from  the  dragging,  uneasy  sensations  and  the  worry  in  nervous  pa- 
tients, wandering  spleen  causes  very  few  serious  symptoms.  Torsion  of 
the  pedicle  may  produce  a  very  alarming  and  serious  condition,  leading 
to  great  swelling  of  the  organ,  high  fever,  or  even  to  necrosis.  A  young 
woman  was  admitted  to  my  colleague  Kelly's  ward  with  a  tumor  supposed 
to  be  ovarian,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  wandering,  moderately  enlarged 
spleen.  She  was  transferred  to  the  medical  ward,  where  she  developed 
suddenly  very  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  a  large  swelling  in  the  left  flank, 
and  much  tenderness.  Halsted  operated  and  found  an  enormously  enlarged 
spleen  in  a  condition  of  necrosis,  adherent  to  the  adjacent  parts  and  to 
the  abdominal  wall.  He  laid  it  open  freely,  and  large  necrotic  masses  of 
spleen  tissue  discharged  for  some  time.    She  made  a  good  recovery. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  wandering  spleen  is  usually  easy  unless  the  organ 
becomes  fixed  and  is  deformed  by  adhesions  and  perisplenitis.  The  shape 
of  the  organ  and  the  sharp  margin  with  the  notches  are  the  points  to  be 
specially  noted. 

The  treatment  of  the  condition  is  important.  Occasionally  the  organ 
may  be  kept  in  position  by  a  properly  adapted  belt  and  a  pad  under  the  left 
costal  margin.  Removal  of  the  displaced  organ  has  been  advised  and  car- 
ried out  in  many  cases,  and  nowadays  it  is  not  a  very  serious  operation.  It 
is,  however,  as  a  rule  unnecessary.  In  2  cases  of  enlarged  spleen  under  my 
care,  with  great  mobility,  causing  much  discomfort  and  uneasiness,  Halsted 
completely  relieved  the  condition  by  replacing  the  spleen,  packing  it  in 
position  with  gauze,  and  allowing  firm  adhesions  to  take  place.  Both  these 
patients  were  seen  more  than  eighteen  months  after  the  operation  and  the 
organ  had  remained  in  position. 

2.  Rupture  of  the  Spleen. 

This  is  of  interest  medically  in  connection  with  the  spontaneous  rup- 
ture in  cases  of  acute  enlargement  during  typhoid  fever  or  malaria.  The 
condition  seems  very  rare  in  this  country.    We  have  had  instances  of  rup- 
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ture  of  a  malarial  spleen  following  a  blow,  but  neither  in  this  disease  nor 
in  typhoid  have  we  had  an  instance  of  spontaneous  rupture.  In  India  and 
in  Mauritius  rupture  of  the  spleen  is  stated  to  be  very  common.  Fatal 
haemorrhage  may  follow  puncture  of  a  swollen  spleen  with  a  hypodermic 
needle.  Occasionally  the  rupture  results  from  the  breaking  of  an  infarct 
or  of  an  abscess.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  haemorrhage  into  the  peri- 
tonaeum, and  the  condition  demands  immediate  laparotomy. 

3.  Infarct  and  Abscess  of  the  Spleen. 

Emboli  in  the  splenic  arteries  causing  infarcts  may  be  either  infective 
or  simple.  They  are  seen  most  frequently  in  ulcerative  endocarditis  and 
in  septic  conditions.  Infarcts  may  also  follow  the  formation  of  thrombi 
in  the  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  in  cases  of  fever.  They  are  not  veiy 
infrequent  in  typhoid.  In  a  few  instances  the  infarcts  have  followed 
thrombosis  in  the  splenic  veins.  They  are  chiefly  of  pathological  interest. 
The  infarct  of  the  spleen  may  be  suspected  in  cases  of  septicaemia  or  pye- 
mia when  there  is  pain  in  the  splenic  region,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and 
slight  swelling  of  the  organ;  on  several  occasions  I  have  heard  a  well-marked 
peritoneal  friction  rub.  Occasionally  in  the  infective  infarcts  large  ab- 
scesses are  formed,  and  in  rare  instances  the  whole  organ  may  be  converted 
into  a  sac  of  pus. 

Tumors  of  the  spleen,  hydatid  and  other  cysts  of  the  organ,  and  gummata 
are  rare  conditions  of  anatomical  interest,  for  an  account  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Rolleston's  article  and  to  the  section  on  the  spleen, 
by  G.  E.  Lockwood,  in  Loomis  and  Thompson's  System  of  Medicine. 

4.  Splenic  Anemia. 

Under  this  head  are  grouped  cases  characterized  by  idiopathic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  with  anaemia.  WTiether  the  anaemia  is  secondary  to  the 
splenic  condition  or  both  are  secondary  to  some  unkno^ni  cause  we  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  several  different  conditions  are  classed  together  under  the 
term.  Attention  was  first  called  to  it  in  this  country  by  H.  C.  Wood,  in 
1871.  Formerly  regarded  as  the  splenic  form  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  it  is 
generally  now  held  to  be  separate  from  it.  It  is  sometimes  termed  primitirt 
splenomegaly.  To  a  group  with  enlarged  spleen  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
Banti  has  drawn  special  attention.  Pathologically  the  spleen  shows  atrophy 
and  sclerosis  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The  majority  of  the  cases  are 
in  adult  males.  The  main  s}Tnptoms  are  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  an 
anaemia  of  a  secondary  type  without  leucocytosis,  haemorrhages  in  some 
cases,  and  usually  a  gradual  downward  course.  The  spleen  is  greatly  en- 
larged, reaching  often  to  the  navel.  In  some  cases  this  enlargement  seems 
to  have  preceded  the  anaemia.  Haemorrhages  from  the  stomach  occurred 
in  many  of  my  cases,  usually  at  intervals  of  some  months.  Several  patients 
also  passed  blood  by  the  bowels.  In  some  they  were  almost  lethal,  and  in 
one  case  after  splenectomy  death  followed  a  profuse  haematemesis.  The 
autopsy  showed  oesophageal  varices.     Ascites  may  occur  even  without 
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cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  not  specially  enlarged. 
The  blood  condition  is  that  of  a  secondary  anaemia.  Many  of  the  patients 
do  not  present  the  objective  features  of  a  severe  anaemia.  The  average 
number  of  red  corpuscles  in  my  series  has  been  over  three  millions  per  cubic 
millimetre.  The  haemoglobin  is  relatively  low.  The  leucocytes  are  usually 
diminished  in  number.  The  differential  count  shows  no  special  features. 
There  is  frequently  marked  pigmentation  of  the  skin.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances there  is  emaciation  and  progressive  asthenia.  S.  West,  in  AUbutt's 
System,  has  described  three  stages.  The  duration  is  variable.  It  has  been 
given  as  from  six  months  to  three  years,  but  the  majority  of  my  cases 
have  had  a  much  longer  course.  Many  of  them  had  existed  over  five  years, 
and  one  probably  for  twelve  years.  Several  of  my  patients  were  in  good 
health  even  after  a  duration  of  some  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  recur- 
ring haemorrhages,  for  which  they  sought  relief. 

The  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  from  splenic  leukaemia,  Hodgkin's  disease 
with  an  enlarged  spleen,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  either  alcoholic,  syphilitic, 
or  h}-pertrophic,  with  an  enlarged  spleen,  and  old  cases  of  malaria  with 
the  same  condition.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  pernicious  anaemia, 
although  three  cases  in  my  wards  showed  features  of  both  conditions.  They 
had  an  enlarged  spleen,  the  blood  picture  of  pernicious  anaemia,  and  a 
long  duration.  The  blood  features  and  associated  conditions  may  serve  to 
prevent  error. 

The  treatment  must  be  that  of  anaemia  generally.  Splenectomy  has  been 
successful  in  some  instances.  Warren  gives  20  recoveries  among  25  cases 
of  operation.  One  out  of  three  cases  operated  on  from  my  wards  recov- 
ered and  is  well  three  years  after.  The  ultimate  outlook,  apart  from 
operation,  is  not  hopeful,  although  the  course  is  not  always  progressively 
downward. 


X.    DISEASES   OF  THE  THYROID   GLAND. 

1.    GOITBE. 

Definition. — Hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  occurring  sporad- 
ically or  endemically. 

In  this  country  sporadic  cases  are  common.  The  endemic  centres  re- 
ferred to  in  Barton's  monograph  (1810)  and  in  Hirsch's  Geographical 
Pathology  no  longer  exist.  The  disease  is  very  prevalent  about  the  eastern 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  parts  of  Michigan  (Dock).  Endemically  it 
is  found  particularly  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Switzerland  and  in 
parts  of  Italy.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease  in  this  form. 

Anatomically  the  following  varieties  may  be  distinguished:  (a)  Paren- 
chymatous, in  which  the  enlargement  is  general  and  the  follicles,  usually 
newly  formed,  contain  a  gelatinous  colloid  material,  (h)  Vascular,  in 
which  the  enlargement  is  chiefly  due  to  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels 
without  the  new  formation  of  glandular  tissue,  (c)  Cystic  goitre,  in  which 
the  enlarged  gland  is  occupied  by  large  cysts,  the  walls  of  which  often 
undergo  calcification. 
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Symptomfl. — The  enlargement  may  be  uniform  throughout  the  en- 
tire gland,  or  affect  only  one  lobe,  or  the  isthmus  alone.  When  small,  a 
goitre  causes  no  inconvenience.  In  its  growth  it  may  compress  the  trachea, 
causing  dyspnoea,  or  may  pass  beneath  the  sternum  and  compress  the  veins. 
These,  however,  are  exceptional  circumstances,  and  in  a  large  proportion 
of  all  cases  no  serious  symptoms  are  noted.  The  affection  usually  comes 
under  the  care  of  the  surgeon.  Sudden  death  occasionally  occurs  in  large 
bronchoceles.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  the  cause, 
and  it  has  been  thought  to  be  associated  with  pressure  on  the  vagi.  I  have 
reported  an  instance  in  which  it  resulted  from  haemorrhage  into  the  gland 
and  into  the  adjacent  tissues.  The  blood  passed  into  the  cellular  tissues 
of  the  neck  and  under  the  sternum,  covering  the  aorta  and  pericardium. 
In  regions  in  which  goitre  prevails  the  drinking-water  should  be  boiled. 
Change  of  locality  is  sometimes  followed  by  cure.  The  medicinal  treat- 
ment is  very  unsatisfactory.  Iodine  and  various  counterirritants  exter- 
nally, iodide  of  potash,  ergot,  and  many  other  drugs  are  recommended  by 
writers.  The  thyroid  extract  has  been  used  with  success  by  Bruns  in  9 
of  12  cases. 

2.  Tumors  of  the  Thyroid. 

These  are  very  varied,  (a)  Adenomata,  either  simple  or  malignant. 
The  latter  may  form  extensive  metastases.  A  case  is  reported  by  Hay- 
ward  in  which  growths  resembling  thjrroid  tissue  occurred  in  the  lungs  and 
various  bones  of  the  body,  (b)  Cancer,  of  which  several  forms  have  been 
described,  (c)  Sarcoma.  All  of  these  have  a  surgical  rather  than  a  medi- 
cal interest. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  aberrant  or  accessory  thyroid  gland  may 
form  large  tumors  in  the  mediastinum  or  in  the  pleura.  Cases  have  been 
reported  by  F.  A.  Packard  and  myself,  and  an  instance  is  on  record  in 
which  an  enormous  cystic  accessory  thyroid  occupied  the  entire  right 
pleura. 

Lingual  goitre  occasionally  develops  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  is 
an  enlarged  accessory  thyroid  in  that  situation.  It  may  lead  to  difficult  deg- 
lutition and  interference  with  articulation. 

Thyroid  abscess  is  rare.  In  Havel's  monograph  on  Strumitis  (1892) 
cases  are  given  after  nearly  every  one  of  the  specific  diseases,  and  he  re- 
ports 18  cases  from  Kocher's  clinic,  nearly  all  secondary  or  metastatic. 

3.  Exophthalmic  Goitre  {Parry's  Disease). 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  exophthalmos,  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid,  and  functional  disturbance  of  the  vascular  system.  It  is 
very  possibly  caused  by  disturbed  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  (hyper- 
thyroidism). 

Historical  Note. — In  the  posthumous  writings  of  Caleb  Hillier  Parry 
(1825)  is  a  description  of  8  cases  of  Enlargement  of  the  Thyroid  Gland 
in  Connection  with  Enlargement  or  Palpitation  of  the  Heart.  In  the  first 
case,  seen  in  1786,  he  also  describes  the  exophthalmos:  "  The  eyes  were  pro- 
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truded  from  their  sockets,  and  the  countenance  exhibited  an  appearance 
of  agitation  and  distress,  especially  in  any  muscular  movement/'  The 
Italians  claim  that  Flajani  described  the  disease  in  1800.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  his  original  account,  but  Moebius  states  that  it  is  meagre  and 
inaccurate,  and  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  Parry.  If  the  name  of 
any  physician  is  to  be  associated  with  the  disease,  undoubtedly  it  should 
be  that  of  the  distinguished  old  Bath  physician.  Graves  described  the  dis- 
ease in  1835  and  Basedow  in  1840. 

Etiology. — ^The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  Of 
200  cases  tabulated  by  Eshner,  there  were  161  females.  The  age  of  onset 
is  usually  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  year.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family.  Worry,  fright,  and  depressing  emo- 
tions precede  the  development  of  the  disease  in  a  number  of  cases. 

The  disease  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  pure  neurosis,  in  favor  of  which  is 
urged  the  onset  after  a  profound  emotion,  the  absence  of  lesions,  and  the 
cure  which  has  followed  in  a  few  cases  after  operations  upon  the  nose.  Others 
believe  that  it  is  caused  by  a  central  lesion  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  In 
support  of  this  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  experimental  evidence,  and  in 
a  few  autopsies  changes  have  been  found  in  the  medulla.  Of  late  years 
the  view  has  been  urged,  particularly  by  Moebius  and  by  Greenfield,  that 
exophthalmic  goitre  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland  {hyper- 
thyrea),  in  antithesis  to  myxoedema  (athyrea).  The  clinical  contrast  be- 
tween these  two  diseases  is  most  suggestive — ^the  increased  excitability  of 
the  nervous  system,  the  flushed,  moist  skin,  the  vascular  erythism  in  the 
one;  the  dull  apathy,  the  low  temperature,  slow  pulse,  and  dry  skin  of  the 
other.  The  changes  in  the  gland  in  exophthalmic  goitre  are,  as  shown  by 
Greenfield,  those  of  an  organ  in  active  evolution — viz.,  increased  prolifera- 
tion, with  the  production  of  newly  formed  tubular  spaces  and  absorption 
of  the  colloid  material  which  is  replaced  by  a  more  mucinous  fluid  (Brad- 
shaw  Lecture,  1893).  The  thyroid  extract  given  in  excess  produces  symp- 
toms not  unlike  those  of  Parry's  disease — ^tachycardia,  tremor,  headache, 
sweating,  and  prostration.  Becl^re  has  recently  reported  a  case  in  which 
exophthalmos  developed  after  an  overdose.  Use  of  the  thyroid  extract 
usually  aggravates  the  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre.  The  most  suc- 
cessful line  of  treatment  has  been  that  directed  to  diminish  the  bulk  of 
the  goitre.  These  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  favor  the  view 
that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  disturbed  function  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
probably  to  a  hypersecretion  of  certain  materials,  which  induce  a  sort  of 
chronic  intoxication.  Myxoedema  may  develop  in  the  late  stages,  and 
there  are  transient  oedema  and  in  a  few  cases  scleroderma,  which  indicate 
that  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  involved.  Persistence  of  the  thymus  is 
almost  the  rule  (Hector  Mackenzie),  but  its  signiflcance  is  unknown. 

Syxnptomfl. — Acute  and  chronic  forms  may  be  recognized.  In  the 
acute  form  the  disease  may  develop  with  great  rapidity.  In  a  patient  of 
J.  H.  Lloyd's,  of  Philadelphia,  a  woman,  aged  thirty-nine,  who  had  been 
considered  perfectly  healthy,  but  whose  friends  had  noticed  that  for  some 
time  her  eyes  looked  rather  large,  was  suddenly  seized  with  intense  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhoea,  rapid  action  of  the  heart,  and  great  throbbing  of  the 
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arteries.  The  eyes  were  prominent  and  staring  and  the  thyroid  gland  wa» 
found  much  enlarged  and  soft.  The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  contin- 
ued, the  pulse  became  more  rapid,  the  vomiting  was  incessant,  and  the 
patient  died  on  the  third  day  of  the  illness.  Only  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  organs  could  be  examined  and  no  changes  were  found.  Twa 
rapidly  fatal  cases  occurred  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  one  of  which, 
under  F.  P.  Henry's  care,  had  marked  cerebral  symptoms.  The  acute  case^ 
are  not  always  associated  with  delirium.  In  a  case  reported  by  Sutcliff 
death  occurred  within  three  months  from  the  onset  of  the  symptoms,  owing 
to  repeated  and  uncontrollable  vomiting.  More  frequently  the  onset  is 
gradual  and  the  disease  is  chronic.  There  are  four  characteristic  symptom* 
of  the  disease — exophthalmos,  tachycardia,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid, 
and  tremor. 

Tachycardia. — Rapid  heart  action  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  remarkable 
vascular  phenomena  in  the  disease.  The  pulse-rate  at  first  may  be  not 
more  than  95  or  100,  but  when  the  dise^e  is  established  it  may  be  from 
140  to  160,  or  even  higher.  Irregularity  is  not  common,  except  toward 
the  close.  In  a  well-developed  case  the  visible  area  of  cardiac  pulsation  is 
much  increased,  the  action  is  heaving  and  forcible,  and  the  shock  of  the 
heart-sounds  is  well  felt.  The  large  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck  throb 
forcibly.  There  is  visible  pulsation  in  the  peripheral  arteries.  The  capil- 
lary pulse  is  readily  seen,  and  there  are  few  diseases  in  which  one  may  see 
at  times  with  greater  distinctness  the  venous  pulse  in  the  veins  of  the  hand. 
The  throbbing  pulsation  of  the  arteries  may  be  felt  even  in  the  finger  tips. 
On  auscultation  murmurs  are  usually  heard  over  the  heart,  a  loud  aper 
systolic  and  loud  bruits  at  the  base  and  over  the  manubrium.  The  sounds 
of  the  heart  may  be  very  intense.  In  rare  instances  they  may  be  heard 
at  some  distance  from  the  patient;  according  to  Graves,  as  far  as  four 
feet. 

Exophthalmos,  which  may  be  unilateral,  usually  follows  the  vascular 
disturbance.  It  is  readily  recognized  by  the  protrusion  of  the  balls,  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  lids  do  not  completely  cover  the  sclerotics,  so- 
that  a  rim  of  white  is  seen  above  and  below  the  cornea.  The  protrusion 
may  become  very  great  and  the  eye  may  even  be  dislocated  from  the  socket, 
or  both  eyes  may  be  destroyed  by  panophthalmitis,  a  condition  present  in 
one  of  Basedow's  cases.  The  vision  is  normal.  Graefe  noted  that  when 
the  eyeball  is  moved  downward  the  upper  lid  does  not  follow  it  as  in  health. 
This  is  known  as  Graefe's  sign.  It  seems  to  be  rare;  it  was  not  present 
in  any  one  of  17  cases  examined  at  my  clinic  (Oppenheimer).  The  palpebral 
aperture  is  wider  than  in  health,  owing  to  spasm  or  retraction  of  the  upper 
lid  (Stellwag's  sign).  The  patient  winks  less  frequently  than  in  health. 
Moebius  has  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  convergence  of  the  two  eyes. 
Changes  in  the  pupils  and  in  the  optic  nerves  are  rare.  Pulsation  of  the 
retinal  arteries  is  common. 

Enlargement  of  the  thyroid  commonly  develops  with  the  exophthalmoe. 
It  may  be  general  or  in  only  one  lobe,  and  is  rarely  so  large  as  in  ordinary 
goitre.  The  vessels  are  usually  much  dilated,  and  the  whole  gland  mtJT 
be  seen  to  pulsate.    A  thrill  may  be  felt  on  palpation  and  on  auscultatioD 
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a  loud  systolic  murmur,  or  more  commonly  a  bruit  de  diahle.  A  double 
murmur  is  common  and  is  pathognomonic  (Guttmann). 

Tremor  is  the  fourth  cardinal  symptom,  and  was  really  first  described 
by  Basedow.  It  is  involuntary,  fine,  about  eight  to  the  second.  It  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  early  cases. 

Among  other  symptoms  which  may  develop  are  anaemia,  emaciation, 
and  s^i^t  fever.  Attacks  of  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  may  occur.  The 
latter  may  be  very  severeanddistressing,  recurring  at  intervals.  The  great- 
est complaint  is  of  the  forcible  throbbing  in  the  arteries,  often  accompanied 
with  unpleasant  flushes  of  heat  and  profuse  perspirations.  Skin  symptoms 
are  not  infrequent — pigmentation,  which  may  be  intense  and  simulate 
Addison's  disease,  patches  of  leucoderma,  or  atrophy  of  pigment,  and 
urticaria.  Patches  of  solid  oedema  have  been  seen.  Occasionally  myx- 
cedema  has  been  present.  In  the  very  acute  case  above  referred  to  urticaria 
was  a  prominent  symptom.  Occasionally  pruritus  is  an  early  and  most 
distressing  symptom.  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  it  persisted  and  became 
almost  unbearable.  Irritability  of  temper,  change  in  disposition,  and  great 
mental  depression  have  been  described.  An  important  complication  is 
acute  mania,  in  which  the  patient  may  die  in  a  few  days.  Weakness  of 
the  muscles  is  not  uncommon,  particularly  a  feeling  of  "  giving  way  "  of 
the  legs.  If  the  patient  holds  the  head  down  and  is  asked  to  look  up  with- 
out raising  the  head,  the  forehead  remains  smooth  and  is  not  wrinkled,  as 
in  a  normal  individual  (Joffroy).  A  feature  of  interest  noted  by  Charcot 
is  the  great  diminution  in  the  electrical  resistance,  which  may  be  due  to  the 
saturation  of  the  skin  with  moisture  owing  to  the  vaso-motor  dilatation 
(Hirt).  Bryson  has  noted  the  fact  that  the  chest  expansion  may  be  greatly 
diminished.  The  emaciation  may  be  extreme.  Glycosuria  and  albuminuria 
are  not  infrequent  complications.     True  diabetes  may  occur. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  chronic,  lasting  several  years.  After 
persisting  for  six  months  or  a  year  the  symptoms  may  disappear.  There 
are  remarkable  instances  in  which  the  symptoms  have  come  on  with,  great 
intensity,  following  fright,  and  have  disappeared  again  in  a  few  days.  A 
certain  proportion  of  the  cases  get  well,  but  when  the  disease  is  well  ad- 
vanced recovery  is  rare. 

Treatment. — Medicinal  measures  are  notoriously  uncertain.  The 
combination  of  digitalis  and  iron  may  be  tried,  and,  when  there  is  anaemia, 
often  does  good.  I  have  never  seen  any  advantage  from  the  use  of  aco- 
nite or  veratrum  viride.  The  tincture  of  strophanthus  will  sometimes 
reduce  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action.  Ergot  is  warmly  recommended 
by  some  writers.  Belladonna  gives  relief  occasionally,  and  should  be  ad- 
ministered until  the  dryness  of  the  throat  is  obtained.  Phosphate  of  soda 
is  sometimes  beneficial.  Xo  measures  are  so  successful  as  protracted  rest 
in  bed  with  an  ice-bag  applied  continuously,  by  day,  over  the  heart,  or,  what 
is  sometimes  more  agreeable,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the 
manubrium  stemi.  I  have  known  the  pulse  to  be  reduced  in  this  way 
from  140  to  90.  Electricity  has  been  much  lauded  and  instances  of  cure 
have  been  reported.  In  many  cases  temporary  improvement  certainly 
follows  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current.    Erb  states  that  the  anode  should 
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be  placed  over  the  cervical  spine  and  the  cathode  tipon  the  periphenl  ■ 
nerves.    The  use  of  the  thyroid  extract  has  not  been  succesBful.    The  thf-  ^ 
mus  extract  has  not  proved  Batisfaetory.    The  treatment  of  the  didi*itS4?  hj 
^mall  doses  of  opium  has  been  euceessful  in  some  eases  (Musser),    HemoT»L , 
of  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  offers  the  best  hope  of  permanent  cure.    Tht4 
recent  figures  from  Kocher's  Clinic  (1902)  give  a  remarkable  }>ercenta^  oil 
recoveries.    The  operation  under  cocaine  obviates  the  serious  risk  of  thij 
anaesthetic.    Tying  of  the  arteries  and  exoth}Topexia  are  also  reeommendaLi 
Excision  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglia  of  the  s\mipathetic  has  one  ^ 
ficial  result,  viz.,  the  production  of  slight  ptosis,  which  obviates  the  attrin 
<;haracter  of  the  exophthalmos. 

4.  Myxedema  {Athyrm). 

Defliiition. — A  constitutional  affection,  due  to  the  loss  of  f  u 
the  thyroid  gland.    The  disease,  which  was  described  by  Sir  Wil  tl 

as  a  cretinoid  change,  and  later  by  Ord,  is  characterized  clinicaliy  bt  i 
myxoedematous  condition  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and  mental  faOu 
and  anatomically  by  atrophy  of  the  th}Toid  gland. 

Glinioal  Forms. — Three  groups  of  cases  may  be  recognissed — cretinki 
myxcBdema  proper^  and  operative  mj^cedema. 

This  remarkable  impairment  of  nutrition  follows  absence  or  loii  ^ 
functiou  of  ibe  thyroid  gland,  cither  cougenital  or  appearing  at  any  ti: 
before  puberty.     There  is  rcniarkable  retardation  of  development,  ret' 
tion  of  the  infantile  state,  and  an  extraordinary  disproportion  between  tbe 
different  parts  of  the  body.     Two  forms  of  cretinism  are  recognized,  ibt 
sporadic  and  the  tndemic.     In  tbe  sporadic  form  tbe  gland  may  be  em- 
genitally  absent,  it  may  b'e~ atrophied  after  one  of  the  specific  fevers,  or  tbi 
condition  may  develop  with  goitre.    Since  we  have  learned  to  recognize  tii« 
disease  it  is  surpriiing  how  many  cases  have  been  reported.     I  was  abb  to 
oollect  60  cases  in  this  country  to  May  1^  1897.* 

The  condition  is  rarely  recognized  before  the  infant  is  six  or  mwt 
months  old.     Then  it  is  noticed  that  tbe  child  does  not  grow  s. 
and  is  not  bright  mentally.    The  tongue  looks  large  and  bangs  n 
mouth.    The  hair  may  be  thin  and  The  skin  ver^^  d^ry,  ^tT^mlly  by  the  tu  i 
of  the  first  year  and  during  the  second  year  the  signs  of  cretinism  beei)iut 
Tery  marked.     The  face  is  large,  looks  bloated,  the  eyeUda  are  puffy  and 
swollen;  the  ala?  nasi  are  thick,  the  nose  looks  depressed  and  fiat.    Deoti- 
tion  is  delayed,  and  the  teeth  which  appear  decay  early^    The  abdoi 
is  swollen,  the  legs  are  thick  and  short,  and  the  haiids  and  feet  are  uodevi 
oped  and  pudgj%    The  face  is  pale  and  sometimes  has  a  wax5*j_ sallow 
The  fontanelles  remain  open;  there  is  much  muscular  weakness,  and 
child  cannot  support  itself.    In  the  supraclavicular  regions  there  are  Urpp 
pads  of  fat.    The  child  does  not  develop  mentally;  there  are  various  gradci 
of  idiocy  and  imbecility. 
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♦  Sporadle  cretinism  in  America,  TransacUona  of  the  Cangreas  ot  Amencan  Thji^ 
clans  and  Surgijona^  vol,  iv. 
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A  very  interest ing  form  is  that  in  whichj  after  the  child  has  thriven 
id  developed  until  its  fourth  or  fifth  year^  or  even  latere  the  ajTuptouifi 
begm  after  a  fever,  in  consequence  of  an  atrophy  of  the  gland.     Parker 

rgests  for  this  variety  the  name  juvenile  inyxcedema> 
End^fni^  criihnsm  develops  under  local  conditions,  as  yet  unknown,  in 
association  with  goitre.     It  ia  met  with  chiefly  in  Switzerland  and  parts 
of  Italy  and  France.    The  common  opinion  is  that  it  too  is  associated  with 

tm  of  function  of  the  th}Toid, 
The  dwfjHims  of  cretinism  is  very  easy  after  one  has  seen  a  case  or  good 
lustrations.    Infants  a  year  or  so  old  sometimes  become  flabby,  lose  their 
Tivacity,  or  show  a  protuberant  abdomen  and  lax  skin  with  flight  cretinoid 
appearance.    These  milder  forms,  as  they  have  been  termed,  are  probably 
due  to  transient  functional  disturbance  in  the  gland.    There  is  rarely  any 
difficnlty  in  recognizing  the  different  other  types  of  idiocy.     The  condi- 
tion known  as  ffiiaJ  rivketSf  af'honjwplasla,  or  the  ehomlrodrfdrophia  fa'taUs^ 
Mb  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  cretinism.     The  children  which  survi^^e 
■birth  grow  up  as  a  remarkable  form  of  dwarfs,  characterized  by  shortness 
Ibf  the  limbs  (micromelia)  and  enormous  enlargement  of  the  articulations, 
due  to  hyperplasia  of  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the  bones.     lufanttHsm — 
the  condition  characterized  by  a  preservation  in  the  adult  of  the  exterior 

titm  of  infancy  with  the  non-appearance  of  the  secondary  sejcual  char- 
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In  this,  Ti^omen  are  very  much  more  frequentl}*  affected,  than  men — in 

ratio  of  6  to  1.    The  disease  may  affect  several  members  of  a  family,  and 

it  may  W  transmitted  through  the  mother.     In  some  instances  there  has 

en  first  the  appearance  of  exophthalmic  goitre.    Though  occumng  most 

mmonly  in  women,  it  seems  to  have  no  special  relation  to  the  catamenia 

T  to  pregnancy;  the  symptoms  of  rayxcedema  may  disappear  during  preg- 

cy  or  may  develop  post  partum.     Myxoedema  and  exophthalmic  goitre 

ay  occur  in  sisters.    It  is  not  so  common  in  this  countr)'  as  in  England. 

lie  symptoms  of  this  form,  as  given  by  Ord,*  are  marked  increase  in 

le  general  bulk  of  the  body,  a  firm,  inelastic  swelling  of  the  skin,  wiiich 

loes  not  pit  on  pressure;  dryness  and  roughness,  which  tend,  with  the 

relling,  to  obliterate  in  the  face  the  lines  of  exjiression;  imperfect  nutri- 

lon  of  the  hair;  local  tumefaction  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues, 

pflrtictilarly  in  the  supraclavicular  region.     The  physiognomy  is  altered 

a  remarkable  way:  the  features  are  coarse  and  broad,  the  lips  thick,  the 

MrilF  broad  and  thick,  and  the  month  is  enlarged.     Over  the  cheeks, 

jmetinies  the  nose,  there  is  a  reddish  patch.    There  is  a  striking  slowness 

'  thought  and  of  movement.    The  memory  becomes  defective,  the  patients 

poir  irritable  and  suspicious,  and  there  may  be  lieadache.    In  some  in* 

rtences  there  are  delusions  and  hallucinations,  leading  to  a  final  condition 

denietitin.    The  gait  is  heavy  and  slow.    The  temperature  may  be  below 
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normal.  The  functions  of  the  hearty  lungs,  and  abdominal  organs  aie 
normal.  Haemorrhage  sometimes  occurs.  Albuminuria  is  sometimes  pres- 
ent, more  rarely  glycosuria.  Death  is  usually  due  to  some  intercurrent 
disease,  most  frequently  tuberculosis  (Greenfield).  The  thyroid  gland  is 
diminished  in  size  and  may  become  completely  atrophied  and  converted 
into  a  fibrous  mass.  The  subcutaneous  fat  is  abundant,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  a  great  increase  in  the  mucin  has  been  found. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow  but  progressive,  and  extends  over  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  A  condition  of  acute  and  temporary  myxoedema  may 
develop  in  connection  with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  in  young  persons. 
Myxoedema  may  follow  exophthalmic  goitre.  In  other  instances  the  symp- 
toms of  the  two  diseases  have  been  combined.  I  have  reported  a  case  in 
which  a  young  man  became  bloated  and  increased  in  weight  enormously 
during  three  months,  then  developed  tachycardia  with  tremor  and  active 
delirium,  and  died  within  six  months  of  the  onset  of  the  symptoms. 

Operative  Mtxcedema;  Cachexia  Strumipriva. 

Horsley,  in  a  series  of  interesting  experiments,  showed  that  complete 
removal  of  the  th}Toid  in  monkeys  was  followed  by  the  production  of  a 
condition  similar  to  that  of  myxoedema  and  often  associated  with  spasms 
or  tetanoid  contractures,  and  followed  by  apathy  and  coma.  When  the 
monkeys  were  kept  warm  myxoedema  was  averted,  and,  instead  of  an  acute 
myxoedema,  the  animals  developed  a  condition  which  closely  resembled 
cretinism.  An  identical  condition  may  follow  extirpation  of  the  thyroid 
in  man.  Kocher,  of  Bern,  found  that  after  complete  extirpation  a  cachectic 
condition  followed  in  many  cases,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  practically 
identical  with  those  of  myxoedema.  The  disease  follows  only  a  certain 
number  of  total  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  partial  removals  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  Of  408  cases,  in  69  the  operative  myxoedema  developed. 
It  has  been  thought  that  if  a  small  fragment  of  the  thyroid  remains, 
or  if  there  are  accessor}-  glands,  which  in  animals  are  very  common, 
these  symptoms  do  not  develop.  It  is  possible  that  in  men,  in  the  cases 
of  complete  removal,  the  accessor}'  fragments  subserve  the  function  of 
the  gland.  Operative  myxcedema  is  very  rare  in  America;  I  have  been 
able  to  find  only  2  cases  in  this  country.  McGraw's  case,  referred  to  in 
previous  editions  of  this  work,  has  since  been  cured  with  the  thyroid 
extract. 

The  diagnosis  of  myxaKlema  is  easy,  as  a  rule.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  patient — the  subcutaneous  swelling  and  the  pallor — suggests  Bright's 
disease,  which  may  be  strengtliened  by  the  discovery  of  tube-casts  and  of 
albumin  in  the  urine;  but  the  solid  character  of  the  swelling,  the  exceed- 
in*:  dryness  of  the  skin,  the  yellowish-white  color,  the  low  temperature, 
the  loss  of  hair,  and  the  dull,  listless  mental  state  should  suffice  to  differ- 
entiate the  two  conditions.  In  dubious  cases  not  too  much  stress  should 
bo  laid  upon  the  su]>raclaviculnr  swollinps.  There  may  Im?  marked  fibre- 
fatty  enlarfrements  in  this  situation  in  healthy  persons,  the  supraclaTicular 
pseudo-lipomata  of  Verneuil. 
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Treatment. — The  patients  suffer  in  cold  and  improve  greatly  in  warm 
weather.  They  should  therefore  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature,  and 
should,  if  possible,  move  to  a  warm  climate  during  the  winter  months.  Re- 
peated warm  baths  with  shampooing  are  useful.  Our  art  has  made  no 
more  brilliant  advance  than  in  the  cure  of  these  disorders  due  to  disturbed 
function  of  the  thyroid  gland.  That  we  can  to-day  rescue  children  other- 
wise doomed  to  helpless  idiocy — that  we  can  restore  to  life  the  hopeless 
victims  of  myxcedema — ^is  a  triumph  of  experimental  medicine  for  which  we 
are  indebted  very  largely  to  Victor  Horsley  and  to  his  pupil  Murray.  Trans- 
plantation of  the  gland  was  first  tried;  then  Murray  used  an  extract  sub- 
cutaneously.  Hector  Mackenzie  in  London  and  Howitz  in  Copenhagen 
introduced  the  method  of  feeding.  We  now  know  that  the  gland,  taken 
either  fresh,  or  as  the  watery  or  glycerin  extract,  or  dried  and  powdered, 
is  equally  efficacious  in  a  majority  of  all  the  cases  of  myxcedema  in  infants 
or  adults.  Many  preparations  are  now  on  the  market,  but  it  makes  little 
difference  how  the  gland  is  administered.  The  dried  powdered  gland  and 
the  glycerin  extract  are  most  convenient.  It  is  well  to  begin  with  the 
powdered  gland,  1  grain  three  times  a  day,  of  the  Parke-Davis  preparation, 
or  one  of  the  Burroughs  and  Welcome  tablets.  The  dose  may  be  increased 
gradually  until  the  patient  takes  10  or  15  grains  in  the  day.  In  many  cases 
there  are  no  unpleasant  symptoms;  in  others  there  are  irritation  of  the 
skin,  restlessness,  rapid  pulse,  and  delirium;  in  rare  instances  tonic  spasms, 
the  condition  to  which  the  term  thyroidism  is  applied.  The  results,  as  a 
rule,  are  most  astounding — ^unparalleled  by  anything  in  the  whole  range 
of  curative  measures.  Within  six  weeks  a  poor,  feeble-minded,  toad-like 
caricature  of  humanity  may  be  restored  to  mental  and  bodily  health.  Loss 
of  weight  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  striking  effects;  one  of  my  patients 
lost  over  30  pounds  within  six  weeks.  The  skin  becomes  moist,  the  urine 
is  increased,  the  perspiration  returns,  the  temperature  rises,  the  pulse-rate 
quickens  and  the  mental  torpor  lessens.  Ill  effects  are  rare.  Two  or  three 
cases  with  old  heart  lesions  have  died  during  or  after  the  treatment;  in  one 
instance  a  temporary  condition  of  Graves*  disease  was  induced. 

The  treatment,  as  Murray  suggests,  must  be  carried  out  in  two  stages — 
one,  early,  in  which  full  doses  are  given  until  the  cure  is  effected;  the  other, 
the  permanent  use  of  small  doses  sufficient  to  preserve  the  normal  metab- 
olism. In  the  cases  of  cretinism  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
treatment  indefinitely.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  remarkable  relapse 
follow  the  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  extract. 
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The  functions  of  this  gland  are  unknown.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that 
Baumann  found  in  it  minute  quantities  of  a  compound  containing  iodine. 
It  has  been  thought  that  its  internal  secretion  has  an  influence  in  com- 
bating infective  agents.  The  weiglit  of  the  organ  is  about  14  grammes 
at  birth,  about  20  at  the  nintli  month,  and  25  to  30  at  the  second  year. 
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T\w  or^an,  after  reaching  its  largest  size  about  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  gradually  wastes,  until  at  the  time  of  puberty  it  is  a  mere  fatty  rem- 
Jiant,  ill  which,  however,  there  are  "  traces  of  its  original  structure  in  the 
f Drill  of  small  masses  of  thymus  corpuscles,  and  even  of  concentric  cor- 
puscles "  (Quain).  A  complete  consideration  of  the  affections  of  this  gland 
is  to  1h»  found  in  Friedleben's  remarkable  monograph.  Die  Physiologie  der 
Thynnisdriiso,  1858.    The  following  are  the  most  important  conditions: 

I.  Persistenoe  of  the  organ  after  the  fifteenth  year^  met  with  occa- 
Hionally,  but  iiiuler  circumstances  so  varied  that  a  satisfactory  explanation 
cannot  be  otTeri^l.  It  is  said  that  the  existence  of  the  gland  may  be  deter- 
miniHl  by  tlie  presence  of  an  area  of  dulness  along  the  left  sternal  border 
fn>m  the  sivond  to  the  fourth  ribs. 

II.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Thymus. — The  size  of  the  gland  varies  widely, 
so  that  it  is  ditlicult  to  define  exactly  the  limits  between  persistence  and 
onlargiMuoiit.  The  condition  is  of  interest  from  three  standpoints:  {a)  The 
supiH^inl  o<.vurrence  of  thymic  asthma,  due  to  pressure  from  the  enlarge^i 
gland.  A  numbiT  of  obst»rvers  have  attributed  the  symptoms  of  laryngismus 
stridulus  to  pn*s«iure  exerteil  by  the  enlarged  thymus.  Many  German  writer* 
c\>nsidcr  thymic  asthma  identical  with  the  laryngismus  stridulus  of  English 
authors,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  laid  no  stress  whatever  on  the  ass«x^iat:v:I. 
Then*  can  Ih\  I  think,  no  question  that  the  ordinary  laryngismus  a€^ii  m 
rickety  child r^*n  is  a  ivnvulsive  atTection  and  is  not  the  result  of  compn?sei  il 
lUit  a  very  greatly  enlarged  thymus  may  seriously  hamper  the  struvnrts 
within  the  thorax.  Jai\>bi,  in  his  monograph  on  the  gland  iTnia=a»iii».z^  :■: 
the  Assiviatiou  of  American  Physicians,  vol.  iii),  states  that  in  an  in  fart  :: 
oijrht  mouths  the  distance  U^tween  the  manubrium  stemi  and  rhe  vrrte'  nl 
ivluiuu  is  ^,^  cm.,  a  s[^vv  which  he  thinks  might  be  completely  £llei  ':j 
an  cuUivixl  and  voni:\'ste\l  thymus.  Siegel's  case  also  pi>ints  :•>  the  t».«*i- 
bility  of  tiiis  vvnu»r^^on.  A  Ik\v  aged  two  years  and  a  half  ^z^  zA'i  tr 
ttio  \\tvks  vvus:h  and  br^mchial  rales  with  dyspncea.  which  was  -Hijor  .: 
U*ss  ivnsraxit  with  luvturnal  exacerr^ations.  Laryngismus  ?irji^:::f  tis 
d:ai:v.v>s<v..  TTai.h^v:oir.y  was  wrrormeil  shortly  after  a*lniisti»;ii  •w.zz.'.zr: 
rylict,  l»i::  w-.^r.  sul'S*:\j;ier::Iy  :hr  anrehor  me»Iiast:xi'vaii  was  opene*!  ±r  m 
alwe  by  ^'xtctivlius:  :::e  i::c:>:o:i  :r»jui  :hv  trdLLrr-.^tomy  woG^i  a  ti-r-.-r  ; 
the  tliyr/.'/wS  ii>  \ir^c  as  a  hait'-nut  aiKvarv^i  with  each  izspirar..:!!.     T!ie 

'  rvtvs  an*.:  :is:cnri^:   ^y  :hr*it:  ?ctv."h-*s  t:   th«j 

e  v>.:I:  rvsrei  ^ui-tlv  artcr  the  :w»rrar.--2.  1*-: 

L-:-:^  -<•  vrry    Brrl.  kl-.  Wxi..  l-^ii^.  V  . 

.'     ".:::>.>     '.T-i-r.  vi--    trrz:   th»r   Ti^th    Li~ 

:   :' -f   :L-.vr.-.u>.  '.-r-dv.::^  th-e   ^'irtrterr^al    Tart. 

•     :»,•    .<  y. -•--..,.  .,  •   ■    ■   >:    '-n  r    --"t — Iz  :•::-:':  rr-j:j:  t:i»i  ra?s- 
V   *•        ■  '.  ^ -^  i    :••  '"■'"".  'J"  "^'  '".:*:   ".  x'**~  Til  v'h  iz  •fular^r^i  tfi~- 

V-i      ^-   -■>  i^<  .1-.-  -    -  -.--•     -   -.--:  ■  ---i-:"»r:  P.r*r-  ?5i!Ji  lasoac-? 

i>  ■ "  ■^.    ---^  *    «-•■  ■       --^v":.  .' :  •  ■  .  iri    '".-"^.    -  •vix't  j^jonst:  ''^^^'^^^ 
Zd^  i  xtii  .:::.:  i.uiii  iij  :  :-  ':•:•:  .r  hi~T   .k^z  ittack-*:  suiiienlT  -wtta. 
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dyspnoea,  have  become  cyanotic  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  In  such  cases 
the  thymus  has  been  found  greatly  enlarged,  and  death  has  been  thought 
to  be  directly  due  either  to  pressure  on  the  air-passages,  pressure  on  the 
pneumogastric  (causing  spasm  of  the  glottis),  or  pressure  on  the  great  ves- 
sels. To  the  second  group  belong  the  cases  in  adults  which  have  been  de- 
scribed of  late  by  Nordmann,  Paltauf,  Ohlmacher,  and  others,  in  which 
the  sudden  death  has  occurred  under  such  conditions  as  anaesthesia  or 
while  bathing.  In  a  number  of  these  cases  not  only  has  the  thymus  been 
found  enlarged,  but  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  tissues  generally.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  considerable  medico-legal  interest,  and  has  been  spoken  of 
under  Lymphatism. 

Rolleston  reports  a  case  of  sudden  death  after  signs  of  cardiac  failure 
lasting  for  only  twenty  minutes,  in  which  there  was  hyperplasia  of  a  per- 
sistent thymus.    The  gland  with  the  trachea  weighed  11  ounces. 

(c)  Thymus  Gland  and  Exophthalmic  Ojoitre. — That  there  is  some  asso- 
ciation between  these  conditions  is  urged  on  two  grounds:  First,  the  per- 
sistence of  the  gland  in  Graves^  disease.  W.  W.  Ord  and  Hector  Mac- 
kenzie state  that  it  has  been  found  enlarged  in  all  the  cases  recently  exam- 
ined at  St.  Thomases  Hospital.  Hektoen  concludes  from  a  very  thorough 
study  of  the  question  that  the  coexistence  is  more  than  accidental.  Sec- 
ondly, the  good  results  which  are  stated  to  follow  the  feeding  of  the  thymus 
gland  in  Graves'  disease  are  held  to  bear  out  the  idea  that  the  enlargement 
during  life  is  compensatory.  The  general  conclusion,  however,  reached  by 
Hector  Mackenzie  and  by  Kinnicutt  is  that  the  thymus  feeding  has  at  best 
only  slight  influence  upon  Graves'  disease. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  question  of  enlarged 
thymus  and  sudden  death  that  two  of  Hale  White's  cases  of  exophthalmic 
goitre  died  suddenly,  and  autopsy  showed  no  reasonable  cause  of  death. 

Among  other  conditions  with  which  enlarged  thymus  has  been  associ- 
ated may  be  mentioned  epilepsy  (Ohlmacher). 

III.  Other  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Thymus. — Hcemorrhages  are  not 
uncommon,  and  are  found  particularly  in  children  who  have  died  of 
asphyxia. 

Tumors  of  the  gland,  particularly  sarcoma  and  lympho-sarcoma,  have 
been  frequently  described.  Many  mediastinal  tumors  originate  in  the  rem- 
nants of  the  thymus.  Dermoid  tumors  and  cysts  have  also  been  met  with. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  gland,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  miliary  nodules,  is  well 
described  in  Jacobi's  monograph.  There  is  a  well-authenticated  case  in 
which  it  was  primary.  Focal  necroses  in  diphtheria  have  also  been  de- 
scribed by  Jacobi. 

Abscess  of  the  Thymus, — Dubois,  in  1850,  noted  the  occurrence  of  foci 
of  suppuration  in  the  gland  in  subjects  of  congenital  syphilis.  Throughout 
it  round  or  fissure-like  cavities  are  seen  filled  with  a  purulent  fluid.  Chiari 
states  that  some  of  these  supposed  abscesses  are  areas  of  post-mortem  soften- 
ing, or  cysts  lined  with  flattened  epithelium  containing  detritus  of  thymus 
cells.    In  one  case  Jacobi  found  a  small  gumma. 


SECTION  IX. 
DISEASES  OF  THE   KIDNEYS. 


I.   MALFORMATIONS. 

Newman  classifies  the  malformations  of  the  kidney  as  follows:  A.  Dis- 
glacements  without  mobility — (1)  congenital  displacement  without  de- 
formity; (2)  congenital  displacement  with  deformity;  (3)  acquired  dis- 
placements. B.  Malformations  of  the  kidney.  I.  Variations  in  number — 
(a)  supernumerary  kidney;  (6)  single  kidney,  congenital  absence  of  one 
kidney,  atrophy  of  one  kidney;  (c)  absence  of  both  kidneys.  II.  Varia- 
tions in  form  and  size — (a)  general  variations  in  form,  lobulation,  etc.;  (b) 
hypert;rophy  of  one  kidney;  (c)  fusion  of  two  kidneys — horseshoe  kidney, 
sigmoid  kidney,  disk-shaped  kidney.  C.  Variations  in  pelvis,  ureters,  and 
blood-vessels. 

The  fused  kidneys  may  form  a  large  mass,  which  is  often  displaced,  being 
either  in  an  iliac  fossa  or  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen,  or  even  in  the 
pelvis.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a  new  growth. 
In  Polk's  case  the  organ  was  removed  under  the  belief  that  it  was  a  floating 
kidney.*  The  patient  lived  eleven  days,  had  complete  anuria,  and  it  was 
found  post  mortem  that  a  single  unsymmetrical  kidney,  as  this  fonn  is 
called,  had  been  removed. 


II.    MOVABLE    KIDNEY. 

(Floating  Kidney  ;  Pcdpahle  Kidney  ;  Benmohilis;  Nephroptotis), 

The  kidney  is  held  in  position  by  its  fatty  capsule,  by  the  peritonaeum 
which  passes  in  front  of  it,  and  by  the  blood-vessels.  Normally  the  kidney 
is  firmly  fixed,  but  under  certain  circumstances  one  or  the  other  organ, 
more  rarely  both,  becomes  movable.  In  very  rare  cases  the  kidney  is  sur- 
rounded, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  peritonaeum,  and  is  anchored 
at  the  hilus  by  a  mesonephron.  Some  would  limit  the  term  floating  kidney 
to  this  condition. 

^lovable  kidney  is  almost  always  acquired.     It  is  more  conimon  in 

*  New  York  Medical  Journal,  1883. 
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vomen.  Of  the  667  cases  collected  in  the  literature  by  Kuttner,  584  were 
in  women  and  only  83  in  men.  It  is  more  common  on  the  right  than  on 
the  left  side.  Of  727  cases  analyzed  by  this  author,  it  occurred  on  the  right 
in  653  cases,  on  the  left  in  81,  and  on  both  sides  in  93.  The  greater  fre- 
quency of  the  condition  in  women  may  be  attributed  to  compression  of  the 
lower  thoracic  zone  by  tight  lacing,  and,  more  important  still,  to  the  relaxa- 
tion  pf  t^hf  fthfl^miBi]  Trqllff  which  follows  repeated  pregnancies.  This  does 
not  account  for  all  the  cases,  as  movable  kidney  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  nulliparae.  Drimimond  believes  that  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  there  is 
a  congenitally  relaxed  condition  of  the  peritoneal  attachments.  The  condi- 
tion has  been  mfit_yith.in  infants.  Wasting  of  the  fat  about  the  kidney 
may  be  a  cause  in  some  instances.  Trauma  and  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights 
are  occasionally  factors  in  its  production.  The  kidney  is  sometimes  dragged 
down  by  tumors.  The  greater  frequency  on  the  right  side  is  probably  asso- 
<jiated  with  the  position  of  the  kidney  just  beneath  the  liver,  and  the  de- 
pression to  which  the  organ  is  subjected  with  each  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
in  inspiration. 

And,  lastly,  movable  kidney  is  met  with  in  many  cases  which  present 
that  combination  of  neurasthenia  with  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  which 
ias  been  described  by  616nard  as  entsroptims  (see  p.  541). 

To  deterTTvme  t^e  prefience  of  a  movable  kidney  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  the  dorsal  position,  with  the  head  moderately  low  and  the  ab-^ 
-dominal  walls  relaxed.  The  leftJiand  is  placed  in  the  lumbar  region  behind 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs;  the  right^handJn.thfi-hypochoncb'iac  region, 
in  the  nipple  line,  just  under  the  edge  of  the  liver.  Bimanual  palpation 
may  detect  the  presence  of  a  firm,  rounded  body  just  below  the  edge  of  the 
ribs.  If  nothing  can  be  felt,  the  patient  should  be  asked  to  draw  a  deep 
breath,  when,  if  the  organ  is  palpable,  it  is  touched  by  the  fingers  of  the 
Tight  hand.  Various  grades  of  mobility  may  be  recognized.  It  may  be 
•possible  barely  to  feel  the  lower  edge  on  deep  palpation — palpable  kidney — 
^or  the  organ  may  be  so  far  displaced  that  on  drawing  the  deepest  breath 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  may  be,  in  a  thin  person,  slipped  above  the 
upper  end  of  the  organ,  which  can  be  readily  held  down,  but  cannot  be 
M  pushed  below  the  level  of  the  navel — movable  kidney.  In  a  third  group  of 
«ases  the  organ  is  freely  movable,  and  may  even  be  felt  just  above  Poupai-t's 
ligament,  or  may  be  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen,  or  can  even  be 
pushed  over  beyond  this  point.  To  this  the  term  floating  kidney  is  appro- 
priate. 

The  movable  kidney  is  not  painful  on  pressure,  except  when  it  is  grasped 
very  firmly,  when  there  is  a  diill  pain,  or  sometimes  a  sickening  sensation. 
Examination  of  the  patient  from  behind  may  show  a  distinct  flattening 
in  the  lumbar  region  on  the  side  in  which  the  kidney  is  mobile. 

Symptoms. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases  therg  ^nLnPJsymptojas,  and 
if  detected  accidentally  it  is  well  not  to  let  the  patient  know  of  its  presence. 
Far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  condition  of  late  years.  In 
other  instances  there  is  pain  in.ihe  lumbar  region  or  a  sense  of  dragging 
lyad^iscomfort,  or  there  may  be  intercostal  neuralgia.  In  a  large  group 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  neurasthenia  witli  dyspeptic  disturbance.     In 
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women  the  hysterical  symptoms  may  be  marked^  and  in  men  various  gndes 
of  hypochondriasis.  The  gastric  disturbance  is  usually  a  form  of  nenroos 
dyspepsia.  Dilatation  of  the  stqn^gch  has  been  observed,  owing,  as  suggested 
by  Bartels,  to  pressure  of  the  dislocated  kidney  upon  the  duodenum.  Thi» 
view  has  been  supported  by  Oser,  Landau,  and  Ewald.  On  the  other  hand« 
Litten  holds  that  the  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  the  cause  of  the  mobility 
of  the  kidney,  and  he  found  in  40  cases  of  depi^^ssion  and  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  22  instances  of  dislocation  of  the  kidney  on  the  right  side.  ]lj 
own  experience  coincides  with  that  of  Drummond,  who  has  very  excep- 
tionally found  the  two  conditions  to  coexist.  The  association,  however, 
with  a  depressed  stomach  is  certainly  not  uncommon  in  women.  Constipa- 
tion is  not  infrequent.  Some  writers  have  described  pressure  upon  ihe 
gall-ducts,  with  jaundice,  but  it  is  not  very  likely  to  occur.  FaecAl  accumu- 
lation and  even  obstruction  may  be  associated  with  the  displaced  orgmn. 

Dietfs  Crises. — In  floating  kidney  there  are  attacks  characterized  by 
sexere  abdominal  pain»  chills^  nausea,  vomiting,  fever,  and  caUac|se.  Scarcely 
any  mention  is  made  of  such  symptoms,  which  were  first  described  br  Dietl 
in  _1SG4^  and  a  more  widespread  knowledge  of  their  c»ccurrence  in  connec- 
tion with  this  condition  is  desirable.  My  attention  was  called  to  them  in 
ISSO  by  Palmer  Howard  in  the  case  of  a  stout  lady,  who  suffered  repeatedly 
with  the  most  severe  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting,  which  con- 
stantly required  morphia.  A  tumor  was  discovered  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  navel,  and  the  diagnosis  of  probable  neoplasm  was  concurred  in  by 
Flint  (Sr.)  and  Gaillard  Thomas.  The  patient  lost  weight  rapidly,  became 
emaciated,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S81  again  went  to  New  York,  where  she 
saw  Van  Buren.  who  diagnosed  a  floating  kidney  and  said  that  these  parox- 
ysms were  associated  with  it  in  a  gouty  person.  He  cut  off  aU  stimulants, 
reassured  the  lady  that  she  had  no  cancer,  and  from  that  time  she  rapidly 
recovered,  and  the  attacks  have  been  few  and  far  between.  In  this  patient 
any  overindulgence  in  eating  or  in  drinking  is  still  liable  to  be  followed 
by  a  very  severe  attack.  These  anacks  mav  also  be  mistaken  for  renal  colic^ 
and  the  operation  of  nephrotomy  has  been  performed. 

In  other  instances  the  attacks  of  pain  may  be  thought  tw  be  due  to  in- 
testinal disease  or  to  recurring  appendicitis.  Tht:  c^u?e  ^^f  these  parox- 
ysmal attacks  is  not  quite  clear.  EHetl  thought  they  wt-re  'iue  to  strangu- 
lation of  the  kidney  or  to  twists  or  kinks  in  the  rena!  vessels  due  to  the 
extrenit-  ni'tbility.  Ihirins:  the  attacks  the  urine  i»  »'i>me<imCT>  lujgiLrCgloLTed 
Apf{  tv.r r;i'r.^  :\n  e\r-t^>  of  urlc  acid  or  ••f  ;he  nTa^:<*^-^  I:  :-=  srate^l.  xc^\ 
that  bl'.'-'d  *;'r  pi:?  may  h«e  present.  The  kidney  n:ay  '^  Render,  swollen, 
aii'l  '♦.<&  frrely  movaMe.  Ch^-yne  drscril^es  intermiiie:::  hspmaruria  in  this 
c>?i:o.:::'-'r.. 

/•••"-•. ''rvrif  hij.:r:re:hr  .*{.<  :>  s-.-nirTinurs  assvia:*.*:  with  niov^ible  kid- 
Ti-ij.  T'r.rt-v  c^st>  are  rtpi'-rud  in  my  Ltxtur-rs  on  A>^oziTr^I  Tuzdofel  In 
z^--  z\r  o>n.I::ion  has  l^^n  completely  relirv^i  ty  a  wrllsidapted  pad  and 
"r!::  :z  :he  thir-^..  attacks  rt^nr  at  '.•-r.z  intirrvals. 

TV.-  ••::•!  ■:<''.<  :<  rarely  doubt f-*..  as  th*.-  shar-e  of  the  ojnn  is  nsnallT 
d:-*'r.  t.v-  iLz  :  t:.v  z-  '  i'ity  n-.Ark":-:.  Ttini^^r-  •  f  "hr  ^.■-Siadder*  oraiiam 
jT  "-/>.  uni  t'jnior-?  of  :hr  >«?wr".s  mav  in  rar-  :r.std.zces  5^  confomded 
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Treatment. — The  kidney  has  been  extirpated  in  many  instances,  but 
the  operation  is  not  without  risk,  and  there  have  been  several  fatal  cases. 
Stitching  of  the  kidney — nephrorrhaphy — ^as  recommended  by  Hahn,  is  the 
most  suitable  procedure,  and  statistics  published  by  Keen  show  that  relief 
is  afforded  in  many  cases  by  the  procedure,  though  not  in  all.  Treatment 
designed  to  increase  fat-formation  often  helps  to  hold  the  kidney  in  place. 

In  many  instances  the  greatest  relief  is  experienced  from  a  bandage  and 
padjs.  It  should  be  applied  in  the  morning,  with  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  or 
knee-breast  positipii,  and  she  should  be  taught  how  to  push  up  the  kidney. 
An  air  pad  may  be  used  if  the  organ  is  sensitive.  In  other  cases  a  broad 
bandage  well  padded  in  the  lower  abdominal  zone  pushes  up  the  intestines 
and  makes  them  act  as  a  support.  In  the  attacks  of  severe  colic  morphia 
is  required.  When  dependent,  as  seems  sometimes  the  case,  upon  an  excess 
of  uric  acid  or  the  oxalates,  the  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated. 

For  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the  subject,  see  Fischer» 
in  Nos.  1-5  of  the  Centralblatt  f.  d.  Grenzgebiete  der  Medicin  und  Chirur- 
gie,  1898. 

III.  CIRCULATORY  DISTURBANCES. 

Normally  the  secretion  of  urine  is  accomplished  by  tlie  maintenance 
of  a  certain  blood-pressure  within  the  glomeruli  and  by  the  activity  of 
the  renal  epithelium.  Bowman's  views  on  this  question  have  been  gen- 
erally accepted,  and  the  watery  elements  are  held  to  be  filtered  from  the 
glomeruli;  the  amount  depending  on  the  rapidity  and  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  current;  the  quality,  whether  normal  or  abnormal,  depending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  capillary  and  glomerular  epithelium;  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  solid  ingredients  are  excreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the  con- 
voluted tubules.  The  integrity  of  the  epithelium  covering  the  capillary 
tufts  within  Bowman's  capsule  is  essential  to  the  production  of  a  normal 
urine.  If  under  any  circumstances  their  nutrition  fails,  as  when,  for  ex- 
ample, the  rapidity  of  the  blood  current  is  lowered,  so  that  they  are  deprived 
of  the  necessary  amount  of  oxygen,  the  material  which  filters  through  is 
no  longer  normal  (i.  e.,  water),  but  contains  serum  albumin.  Cohnheim 
has  shown  that  the  renal  epithelium  is  extremely  sensitive  to  circulatory 
changes,  and  that  compression  of  the  renal  artery  for  only  a  few  minutes; 
causes  serious  disturbance. 

The  circulation  of  the  kidney  is  remarkably  influenced  by  reflex  stimuli 
coming  from  the  skin.  Exposure  to  cold  causes  heightened  blood-pressure 
within  the  kidneys  and  increased  secretion  of  urine.  Bradford  has  shown 
that  after  excision  of  portions  of  the  kidney,  to  as  much  as  one  third  of 
the  total  weight,  there  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  flow  of  urine. 

Congestion  of  the  Kidneys. — (1)  Active  Congestion  ;  Hypercemia, — 
Acute  congestion  of  the  kidney  is  met  with  in  the  early  stage  of  nephritis, 
whether  due  to  cold  or  to  the  action  of  poisons  and  severe  irritants.  Tur- 
pentine, cubebs,  cantharides,  and  copaiba  are  all  stated  to  cause  extreme 
hyperaemia  of  the  organ.  The  most  typical  congestion  of  the  kidney  which 
we  see  post  mortem  is  that  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  Bright 's  disease,  when 
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the  organ  may  be  large,  soft,  of  a  dark  color,  and  on  section  blood  dripe 
from  it  freely. 

It  has  been  held  that  in  all  the  acute  fevers  the  kidneys  are  congested, 
and  that  this  explained  the  scanty,  high-colored,  and  often  albuminous 
urine.  On  the  other  hand,  by  Roy's  oncometer,  Walter  Mendelson  has 
fihown  that  the  kidney  in  acute  fever  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  anaemia,  small, 
pale,  and  bloodless;  and  that  this  anaemia,  increasing  with  the  pyrexia  and 
interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  the  glomerular  epitheliimi,  accounts  for 
the  scanty,  dark-colored  urine  of  fever  and  for  the  presence  of  albumin. 
In  the  prolonged  fevers,  however,  it  is  probable  that  relaxation  of  the 
arteries  again  takes  place.  Certainly  it  is  rare  to  find  post  mortem  such 
a  condition  of  the  kidney  as  is  described  by  Mendelson.  On  the  contrary, 
the  kidney  of  fever  is  commonly  swollen,  the  blood-vessels  are  congested, 
and  the  cortex  frequently  shows  traces  of  cloudy  swelling.  However,  the 
circulator}'  disturbances  in  acute  fevers  are  probably  less  important  than 
the  irritative  effects  of  either  the  specific  agents  of  the  disease  or  the  prod- 
ucts produced  in  their  growth  or  in  the  altered  metabolism  of  the  tissues. 
The  urine  is  diminished  in  amount,  and  may  contain  albumin  and  tube- 
casts. 

(2)  Passive  Congestion;  Mechanical  Hypercemia. — This  is  found  in  cases 
of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  or  lung,  with  impeded  circulation,  and  as  a 
result  of  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins  by  tumors,  the  pregnant  uterus,  or 
ascitic  fluid.  In  the  cardiac  kidney,  as  it  is  called,  the  cyanotic  induration 
associated  with  chronic  heart-disease,  the  organs  are  enlarged  and  firm, 
the  capsule  strips  off,  as  a  rule,  readily,  the  cortex  is  of  a  deep  red  color, 
and  the  pyramids  of  a  purple  red.  The  section  is  coarse-looking,  the  sub- 
stance is  very  firm,  and  resists  cutting  and  tearing.  The  interstitial  tissue 
is  increased,  and  there  is  a  small-celled  infiltration  between  the  tubules. 
Here  and  there  the  Malpighian  tufts  have  become  sclerosed.  The  blood- 
vessels are  usually  thickened,  and  there  may  be  more  or  less  granular,  fatty, 
or  hyaline  changes  in  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules.  The  condition  is  in- 
deed a  diffuse  nephritis.  The  urine  is  usually  reduced,  is  of  high  specific 
gravity,  and  contains  more  or  less  albumin.  Hyaline  tube-casts  and  blood- 
corpuscles  are  not  uncommon.  In  uncomplicated  cases  of  the  cyanotic  in- 
duration uraemia  is  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cardiac  cases  with  ex- 
tensive arterio-sclerosis,  the  kidneys  are  more  involved  and  the  renal  func- 
tion is  likelv  to  be  disturbed. 


IV.    ANOMALIES   OF  THE   URINARY   SECRETION. 

1.  Anuria. 

Total  suppression  of  urine  occurs  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  As  an  event  in  the  intense  congestion  of  acute  nephritis.     For  a 
time  no  urine  may  be  formed;  more  often  the  amount  is  greatly  reduced. 

(2)  ilore  commonly  complete  anuria  is  seen  in  subjects  of  renal  stone, 
fragments  of  which  block  both  ureters.    Sir  William  Roberts  calls  the  con- 
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dition  "latent  uraemia."  There  may  be  very  little  discomfort,  and  the 
symptoms  are  very  unlike  those  of  ordinary  uraemia.  Convulsions  occurred 
in  only  5  of  41  cases  (Herter);  headache  in  only  6;  vomiting  in  only  12. 
Consciousness  is  retained;  the  pupils  are  usually  contracted;  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  low;  there  are  twitchings  and  perhaps  occasional  vomiting. 
Of  41  cases  in  the  literature,  35  occurred  in  males.  Of  36  cases  in  which 
there  was  absolute  anuria,  in  11  the  condition  lasted  more  than  four  days, 
in  18  cases  from  seven  to  fourteen  days,  and  in  7  cases  longer  than  four- 
teen days  (Herter). 

(3)  Cases  occur  occasionally  in  which  the  suppression  is  prerenal.  The 
following  are  among  the  more  important  conditions  with  which  this  form 
of  anuria  may  be  associated  (Hensley):  Fevers  and  inflammations;  acute 
poisoning  by  phosphorus,  lead,  and  turpentine;  in  the  collapse  after  severe 
injuries  or  after  operations,  or,  indeed,  after  the  passing  of  a  catheter;  in 
the  collapse  stage  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever;  and,  lastly,  there  is  an 
hysterical  anuria,  of  which  Charcot  reports  a  case  in  which  the  suppression 
lasted  for  eleven  days.  Bailey  reports  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  aged  eleven, 
inmate  of  an  orphan  asylum,  who  passed  no  urine  from  October  10th  to 
December  12th  (when  8  ounces  were  withdrawn),  and  again  from  this  date  to 
March  1st!    The  question  of  hysterical  deception  was  considered  in  the  case. 

A  patient  may  live  for  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  with  complete  sup- 
pression. In  Polkas  case,  in  which  the  only  kidney  was  removed,  the  pa- 
tient lived  eleven  days.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  many  instances  there  are 
no  toxic  features.  Adams  reports  a  case  of  recovery  after  nineteen  days  of 
suppression. 

In  the  obstructive  cases  surgical  interference  should  be  resorted  to. 
In  the  non-obstructive  cases,  particularly  when  due  to  extreme  congestion 
of  the  kidney,  cupping  over  the  loins,  hot  applications,  free  purging,  and 
sweating  with  pilocarpine  and  hot  air  are  indicated.  When  the  secretion  is 
once  started  diuretin  often  acts  well.  Large  hot  irrigations,  with  normal 
salt  solution,  with  Kemp's  double-current  rectal  tubes,  should  be  tried,  as 
they  are  stated  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  kidneys  in  a  remarkable  way. 

2.   HEMATURIA. 

The  following  division  may  be  made  of  the  causes  of  haBraaturia: 

(1)  Oeneral  Diseases. — The  malignant  forms  of  the  acute  specific  fevers. 
Occasionally  in  leukaemia  haematuria  occurs. 

(2)  Renal  Causes. — ^Acute  congestion  and  inflammation,  as  in  Bright's 
disease,  or  the  effect  of  toxic  agents,  such  as  turpentine,  carbolic  acid,  and 
cantharides.  When  the  carbolic  spray  was  in  use  many  surgeons  suffered 
from  haematuria  in  consequence  of  this  poison.  Renal  infarction,  as  in 
ulcerative  endocarditis.  New  gro\i^hs,  in  which  the  bleeding  is  usually 
profuse.  In  tuberculosis  at  the  onset,  when  the  papillae  are  involved,  there 
may  be  bleeding.  Stone  in  the  kidney  is  a  frequent  cause.  Parasites:  The 
Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  and  the  BiUiarzia  cause  a  form  of  haematuria  met 
with  in  the  tropics.  The  echinococcus  is  rarely  associated  with  haemor- 
rhage.    It  is  souiotimes  met  with  in  floating  kidney. 
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(3)  Affections  of  the  Urinary  Passages. — Stone  in  the  ureter,  tumor  or 
ulceration  of  the  bladder,  the  presence  of  a  calculus,  parasites,  and,  very 
rarely,  ruptured  veins  in  the  bladder.  Bleeding  from  the  urethra  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  gonorrhoea  and  as  a  result  of  the  lodgment  of  a  calculus. 
Haematuria  may  be  an  early  sjrmptom  in  enlarged  prostate. 

(4)  Traumatism, — Injuries  may  produce  bleeding  from  any  part  of  the 
urinary  passages.  By  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  back  the  kidney  may  be  rup- 
tured, and  this  may  be  followed  by  very  free  bleeding;  less  commonly  the 
blood  comes  from  injury  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  prostate.  Blood  from  the 
urethra  is  frequently  due  to  injury  by  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  or  some- 
times to  falls.    Transient  haematuria  follows  all  operations  on  the  kidney. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  a  very  interesting  group,  carefully  studied  of  late 
years,  particularly  by  Klemperer  and  M.  L.  Harris,  in  which  no  known 
lesions  have  been  found.  It  is  probably  in  this  group  of  cases  that  GulFft 
"renal  epistaxis ''occurs.  Harris  has  recently  collected  18  of  these  case* 
from  the  literature.  The  first-named  author  thinks  it  is  a  form  of  angio- 
neurotic haematuria.  An  interesting  point  is  that  in  the  18  cases  collected 
by  Harris  nephrotomy  was  done;  of  these,  9  cases  were  completely  re- 
lieved. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  malarial  haematuria  which  prevails  in  certain 
districts  and  has  already  been  considered  in  the  section  on  paludism. 

The  diagnosis  of  haematuria  is  usually  easy.  The  color  of  the  urine 
varies  from  a  light  smoky  to  a  bright  red,  or  it  may  have  a  dark  porter 
color.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  blood-corpuscles  are  readily 
recognized,  either  plainly  visible  and  retaining  their  color,  in  which  case 
they  are  usually  crenated,  or  simply  as  shadows.  In  ammoniacal  urine 
or  urines  of  low  specific  gravity  the  haemoglobin  is  rapidly  dissolved  from 
the  corpuscles,  but  in  normal  urine  they  remain  for  many  hours  unchanged. 

For  other  tests  the  student  is  referred  to  the  works  on  Clinical  Diag- 
nosis, by  Simon  and  by  von  Jaksch. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  blood  coming  from  the  bladder 
and  from  the  kidneys,  though  this  is  not  always  easy.  From  the  bladder 
the  blood  may  be  found  only  with  the  last  portions  of  urine,  or  only  at  the 
termination  of  micturition.  In  haemorrhage  from  the  kidneys  the  blood 
and  urine  are  intimately  mixed.  Clots  are  more  commonly  found  in  the 
blood  from  the  kidneys,  and  may  form  moulds  of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  ureter. 
When  the  seat  of  the  bleeding  is  in  the  bladder,  on  washing  out  this  organ,, 
the  water  is  more  or  less  blood-tinged;  but  if  the  source  of  the  bleeding  is 
higher,  the  water  comes  away  clear.  In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to 
settle  the  question  by  the  examination  of  the  urine  alone,  and  the  symp- 
toms and  the  physical  signs  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Cystoscopie 
examination  of  the  bladder,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  urine  flowing 
from  each  ureteral  orifice,  and  catheterization  of  the  ureters  are  aids  in 
the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases. 

3.    H-EMOGLOBIXURIA. 

This  condition  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  blood-pigment  in 
the  urine.    The  blood-cells  are  either  absent  or  in  insignificant  numbers* 
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The  coloring  matter  is  not  hsematin^  as  indicated  by  the  old  name^  hcema- 
tinuria,  nor  in  reality  always  haemoglobin^  but  it  is  most  frequently  methse- 
moglobin.  The  urine  has  a  red  or  brownish-red,  sometimes  quite  black 
color,  and  usually  deposits  a  very  heavy  brownish  sediment.  When  the 
haemoglobin  occurs  only  in  small  quantities,  it  may  give  a  lake  or  smoky 
color  to  the  urine.  Microscopical  examination  shows  the  presence  of  granu- 
lar pigment,  sometimes  fragments  of  blood-disks,  epithelium,  and  very  often 
darkly  pigmented  urates.  The  urine  is  also  albuminous.  The  number  of 
red  blood-corpuscles  bears  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  intensity  of  the 
color  of  the  urine.  Examined  spectroscopically,  there  are  either  the  two 
Absorption  bands  of  oxyhsemoglobin,  which  is  rare,  or,  more  commonly, 
there  are  the  three  absorption  bands  of  methaemoglobin,  of  which  the  one 
in  the  red  near  C  is  characteristic.  Two  clinical  groups  may  be  distin- 
guished. 

(1)  Toxio  HsBmoglobinuria. — This  is  caused  by  poisons  which  produce 
rapid  dissolution  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  such  as  potassium  chlorate  in  large 
doses,  pyrogallic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, naphthol,  and  muscarine;  also  the  poisons  of  scarlet  fever,  yellow 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  and  syphilis.  According  to  Bastianelli,  haemo- 
globinuria  due  to  the  administration  of  quinine  never  occurs  excepting  in 
patients  who  are  suffering  or  who  have  recently  suffered  from  malarial 
fever.  It  has  also  followed  severe  bums.  Exposure  to  excessive  cold  and 
violent  muscular  exertion  are  stated  to  produce  haemoglobinuria.  A  most 
remarkable  toxic  form  occurs  in  horses,  coming  on  with  great  suddenness 
and  associated  with  paresis  of  the  hind  legs.  Death  may  occur  in  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days.  The  animals  are  attacked  only  after  being  stalled 
for  some  days  and  then  taken  out  and  driven,  particularly  in  cold  weather. 
The  form  of  haemoglobinuria  from  cold  and  exertion  is  extremely  rare.  Xo 
instance  of  it,  even  in  association  with  frost-bites,  came  under  my  observa- 
tion in  Canada.  Blood  transfused  from  one  mammal  into  another  causes 
dissolution  of  the  corpuscles  with  the  production  of  haemoglobinuria;  and, 
lastly,  there  is  the  epidemic  hcemoglobinuria  of  the  new-born,  associated  with 
jaundice,  cyanosis,  and  nervous  symptoms. 

(2)  Paroxysmal  HsBmoglobinuria. — This  rare  disease  is  characterized 
by  the  occasional  passage  of  bloody  urine,  in  which  the  coloring  matter 
only  is  present.  It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females,  and  occurs 
chiefly  in  adults.  It  seems  specially  associated  with  cold  and  exertion,  and 
has  often  been  brought  on,  in  a  susceptible  person,  by  the  use  of  a  cold 
foot-bath.  Paroxysmal  haemoglobinuria  has  been  found,  too,  in  persons 
subject  to  the  various  forms  of  Raynaud's  disease.  Many  regard  the  rela- 
tion between  these  two  affections  as  extremely  close;  some  hold  that  they 
are  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  disorder.  Druitt,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  Surgical  Vade-mecum,  has  given  a  graphic  description  of  his 
sufferings,  which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  were  accompanied  with  local 
asphyxia  and  local  syncope.  The  connection,  however,  is  not  very  common. 
In  only  one  of  the  cases  of  Raynaud's  disease  which  I  have  seen  was  parox- 
ysmal haemoglobinuria  present,  and  in  it  epileptic  attacks  occurred  at  the 
same  time.    The  relation  of  the  disease  to  malaria  is  not  so  close  as  has  been 
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thought  by  many  writers.  Bastianelli  asserts  that  it  is  practically  proved 
that  malarial  haemoglobinuria  occurs  only  in  infections  with  the  aestivo- 
autumnal  parasite.  It  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  the  first  attack,  usually 
appearing  with  the  first  relapse  or  after  repeated  relapses.  No  doubt  it  has 
been  frequently  confounded  with  a  malarial  haematuria. 

The  attacks  may  come  on  suddenly  after  exposure  to  cold  or  as  a  result 
of  mental  or  bodily  exhaustion.  They  may  be  preceded  by  chills  and 
pyrexia.  In  other  instances  the  temperature  is  subnormal.  There  may  be 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  Pain  in  the  lumbar  region  is  not  uncommon.  The 
haemoglobinuria  rarely  persists  for  more  than  a  day  or  two— sometimes, 
indeed,  not  for  a  day.  There  are  instances  in  which,  even  in  the  course  of 
a  single  day,  there  have  been  two  or  three  paroxysms,  and  in  the  intervals 
clear  urine  has  been  passed.  Jaundice  has  been  present  in  a  number  of 
cases.  According  to  Ralfe,  paroxysmal  haemoglobinuria  may  alternate  with 
general  symptoms  of  the  same  character,  but  associated  only  with  the  pas- 
sage of  albumin  and  an  increased  quantity  of  urea  in  the  urine.  In  such 
cases  he  supposes  that  the  toxic  agent,  whatever  its  nature,  has  destroyed 
only  a  limited  number  of  the  corpuscles,  the  coloring  matter  of  which  is 
readily  dealt  with  by  the  spleen  and  liver,  while  the  globulin  is  excreted 
in  the  urine.    The  cases  are  rarely  if  ever  fatal. 

The  essential  pathology  of  the  disease  is  unknown,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  form  a  theory  which  will  meet  all  the  facts — particularly  the  relation 
with  Raynaud's  disease,  which  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  vaso-motor  disorder. 
Increased  haemolysis  and  solution  of  the  haemoglobin  in  the  blood-serum 
(haemoglobinaemia)  precedes,  in  each  instance,  the  appearance  of  the  color- 
ing matter  in  the  urine.  A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  found 
in  F.  Chvostek's  monograph.  Blanc  regards  it  as  distinctly  nervous  in 
origin. 

Treatment. — In  all  forms  of  haematuria  rest  is  essential.  In  that 
produced  by  renal  calculi  the  recumbent  posture  may  suffice  to  check  the 
bleeding.  Full  doses  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  should  be  tried,  then 
ergot,  gallic  and  tannic  acid,  and  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  is  sometimes  recommended,  is  a  risky  remedy  in  haema- 
turia. Extr.  hamamelis  virgin,  and  extr.  hydrastis  canad.  are  also  recom- 
mended. Cold  may  be  applied  to  the  loins  or  dry  cups  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion.   Incision  of  the  kidney  has  cured  the  so-called  renal  epistaxis. 

The  treatment  of  haemoglobinuria  is  unsatisfactory.  Amyl  nitrite  will 
sometimes  cut  short  or  prevent  an  attack  (Chvostek).  During  the  parox- 
ysm the  patient  should  be  kept  warm  and  given  hot  drinks.  Quinine  is 
recommended  in  large  doses,  on  the  supposition — as  yet  unwarranted — 
that  the  disease  is  specially  connected  with  malaria.  If  there  is  a  syphi- 
litic history,  iodide  of  potassium  in  full  doses  may  be  tried.  In  a  warm 
climate  the  attacks  are  much  less  frequent. 

4.    ALBrMTXrRIA. 

The  presence  of  all)uniin  in  the  urine,  formerly  regarded  as  indicative 
of  Rright's  disease,  is  now  recognized  as  occurring  under  many  circum- 
stances without  the  existence  of  serious  organic  change  in  the  kidney.    Two 
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groups  of  cases  may  be  recognized — ^those  in  which  the  kidneys  show  no 
coarse  lesions,  and  those  in  which  there  are  evident  anatomical  changes. 

Albuminuria  without  Coarse  Renal  Lesions.— (a)  Functional,  so-called 
Physiological  Albuminuria, — In  a  nonnal  condition  of  the  kidney  only  the 
water  and  the  salts  are  allowed  to  pass  from  the  blood.  When  albuminous 
substances  transude  there  is  probably  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  capillaries  of  the  tuft,  or  of  the  cells  surrounding  the 
glomerulus.  This  statement  is  still,  however,  in  dispute,  and  Senator, 
Grainger  Stewart,  and  others  hold  that  there  is  a  physiological  albuminuria 
which  may  follow  muscular  work,  the  ingestion  of  food  rich  in  albumin, 
violent  emotions,  cold  bathing,  and  dyspepsia.  The  differences  of  opinion 
on  this  point  are  striking,  and  observers  of  equal  thoroughness  and  relia- 
bility have  arrived  at  directly  opposite  conclusions.  The  presence  of  albu- 
min in  the  urine,  in  any  form  and  under  any  circumstance,  may  be  regarded 
as  indicative  of  change  in  the  renal  or  glomerular  epithelium,  a  change, 
however,  which  may  be  transient,  slight,  and  unimportant,  depending  upon 
variations  in  the  circulation  or  upon  the  irritating  effects  of  substances 
taken  with  the  food  or  temporarily  present,  as  in  febrile  states. 

Albuminuria  of  adolescence  and  cyclic  albuminuria,  in  which  the  albu- 
min is  present  only  at  certain  times  during  the  day,  are  interesting  fonns. 
A  majority  of  the  cases  occur  in  young  persons — boys  more  commonly  than 
girls — and  the  condition  is  often  discovered  accidentally.  The  urine,  as  a 
rule,  contains  only  a  very  small  amount  of  albumin,  but  in  some  instances 
large  quantities  are  present.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  variability. 
It  may  be  absent  in  the  morning  and  only  present  after  exertion,  or  it  may 
be  greatly  increased  after  taking  food,  particularly  proteids.  The  quan- 
tity of  urine  may  be  but  little,  if  at  all,  increased,  the  specific  gravity  is 
usually  normal,  and  the  color  may  be  high.  Occasionally  hyaline  casts 
may  be  found,  and  in  some  instances  there  has  been  transient  glycosuria. 
As  a  rule,  the  pulse  is  not  of  high  tension  and  the  second  aortic  sound  is 
not  accentuated. 

Various  forms  of  this  affection  have  been  recognized  by  writers,  such 
as  neurotic,  dietetic,  cyclic,  intermittent,  and  paroxysmal — names  which 
indicate  the  characters  of  the  different  varieties.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  get  well  after  the  condition  has  persisted  for  a  variable  period. 
This  in  itself  is  an  evidence  that  the  changes,  whatever  their  nature,  are 
transient  and  slight.  In  these  instances  the  albumin  exists  in  small  quan- 
tity, tube-casts  are  rarely  present,  and  the  arterial  tension  is  not  increased. 
In  a  second  group  the  albumin  is  more  persistent,  the  amount  is  larger, 
though  it  may  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  the  pulse  tension  is  increased. 
In  such  instances  the  persistent  albuminuria  probably  indicates  actual 
organic  change  in  the  kidney. 

(h)  Febrile  Albuminuria. — Pyrexia,  by  whatever  cause  produced,  may 
cause  slight  albuminuria.  The  presence  of  the  albumin  is  due  to  slight 
changes  in  the  glomeruli  induced  by  the  fever,  such  as  cloudy  swelling, 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  organic  lesion.  It  is  extremely  common, 
occurring  in  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  and  even  in 
the  fever  of  acute  tonsillitis.     The  amoimt  of  albumin  is  slight,  and  it 
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usually  disappears  from  the  urine  with  the  cessation  of  the  fever.    Hyaline 
and  even  epithelial  casts  accompany  the  condition. 

(c)  Hcemic  Changes. — Purpura,  scurvy,  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  or 
mercury,  syphilis,  leukaemia,  and  profound  anaemia  may  be  associated 
with  slight  albuminuria.  Abnormal  ingredients  in  the  blood,  such  as 
bile-pigment  and  sugar,  may  cause  the  passage  of  small  amounts  of  al- 
bumin. 

The  transient  albuminuria  of  pregnancy  may  belong  to  this  haemlc 
^oup,  although  in  a  majority  of  such  cases  there  are  changes  in  the  renal 
tissue.  Albumin  may  be  found  sometimes  after  the  inhalation  of  ether  or 
chloroform. 

(d)  Albuminuria  occurs  in  certain  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  This 
fio-called  neurotic  albuminuria  is  seen  after  an  epileptic  seizure  and  in  apo- 
plexy, tetanus,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  injuries  of  the  head. 

Albuminuria  with  Definite  Lesions  of  the  Urinary  Organs. — (a)  Con- 
gestion of  the  kidney,  either  active,  such  as  follows  exposure  to  cold  and 
is  associated  with  the  early  stages  of  nephritis,  or  passive,  due  to  obstructed 
outflow  in  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  to  pressure  on  the  renal  veins 
by  the  pregnant  uterus  or  tumors. 

(6)  Organic  disease  of  the  kidneys — ^acute  and  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
amyloid  and  fatty  degeneration,  suppurative  nephritis,  and  tumors. 

(c)  Affections  of  the  pelvis,  ureters,  and  bladder,  when  associated  with 
ihe  formation  of  pus. 

Tests  for  Albuiniii. — Both  morning  and  evening  urine  should  be 
•examined,  and  in  doubtful  cases  at  least  three  specimens.  If  turbid,  the 
urine  should  be  filtered,  though  turbidity  from  the  urates  is  of  no  moment, 
«ince  it  disappears  at  once  on  the  application  of  heat. 

Heat  and  Nitric-acid  Test. — The  urine  is  boiled  in  a  test-tube  over  a 
«pirit-lamp,  and  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  then  added.  If  a  cloudiness  occurs 
on  boiling,  it  may  be  due  to  phosphates,  which  are  dissolved  on  the  addition 
of  an  acid.    Persistence  of  the  cloudiness  indicates  albumin. 

Heller's  Test. — A  small  quantity  of  fuming  nitric  acid  is  poured  into 
the  test-tube,  and  with  a  pipette  the  urine  is  allowed  to  flow  gently  down 
the  side  upon  the  acid.  At  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  fluids,  if  albumin 
is  present,  a  white  ring  is  formed.  This  contact  method  is  trustworthy, 
and,  for  the  routine  clinical  work,  is  probably  the  most  satisfactor}\  A 
■diffused  haze,  due  to  mucin  (nucleo-albumin),  is  sometimes  seen  just  above 
the  white  ring  of  albumin;  and  in  very  concentrated  urines,  or  after  the 
taking  of  balsamic  remedies,  a  slight  cloudiness  may  be  due  to  urates  or 
uric  acid,  which  clears  on  heating  or  warming.  A  colored  ring  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  acid  and  the  urine  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  coloring  matters 
in  the  urine. 

Ferrocyntude-of-poiassivm  and  Acetic-acid  Test. — Fill  an  ordinary  test- 
tube  half  full  of  urine,  and  add  5  or  G  cc.  of  potassium-ferrocyanide  solu- 
tion (1  in  20).  Thoroughly  mix  the  urine  and  reagent  and  add  10  to  15 
drops  of  acetic  acid.  If  albumin  lie  present,  a  cloudiness  varying  in  de- 
gree according  to  the  amount  of  albumin  will  be  produced.  This  is  a  very 
reliable  test,  as  it  precipitates  all  forms  of  albumin,  acid  and  alkaline,  but 
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does  not  precipitate  mucin,  peptones,  phosphates,  urates,  vegetable  alkaloids, 
or  the  pine  acids. 

Sir  William  Eoberts  strongly  recommends  the  magnesium-nitric  test. 
One  volume  of  strong  nitric  acid  is  mixed  with  five  volumes  of  the  satu- 
rated solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesium.  This  is  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  nitric  acid  in  Heller's  test. 

Picric  acid,  introduced  by  George  Johnson,  is  a  delicate  and  useful 
test  for  albumin.  A  saturated  solution  is  used  and  employed  as  in  the 
contact  method.  It  has  been  urged  against  this  test  that  it  throws  down 
the  mucin,  peptones,  and  certain  vegetable  alkaloids,  but  these  are  dis- 
solved by  heat. 

For  minute  traces  of  albumin  the  trichloracetic  acid  may  be  used,  or 
Millard's  fluid,  which  is  extremely  delicate  and  consists  of  glacial  carbolic 
acid  (95  per  cent),  2  drachms;  pure  acetic  acid,  7  drachms;  liquor  potassae, 
2  ounces  6  drachms. 

A  quantitative  estimate  of  the  albumin  can  be  made  by  means  of  Es- 
bach's  tube,  but  the  rough  method  of  heating  and  boiling  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  acidulated  urine  in  a  test-tube  and  allowing  it  to  stand,  is  often 
employed.  The  depth  of  deposit  can  then  be  compared  with  the  whole 
amount  of  urine,  and  the  proportion  is  expressed  as  a  mere  trace,  almost 
solid — one  fourth,  one  half,  and  so  on.  This,  of  course,  does  not  give  an 
accurate  indication  of  the  proportion  of  albumin  in  the  total  quantity  of 
urine.  For  the  more  elaborate  methods  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works 
on  urinalysis. 

The  above  tests  refer  entirely  to  serum  albumin.  Other  albuminous 
substances  occur,  such  as  albumose,  serum  globulin,  peptones,  and  hemi- 
albumose  or  propepton.    They  are  not  of  much  clinical  importance. 

Albumosuria. — Traces  of  albumoses  are  found  in  the  urine  in  many 
febrile  diseases  and  in  chronic  suppuration,  and  have  little  clinical  signifi- 
cance. Marked  and  persistent  albumosuria  is  associated  with  multiple 
myelomata.  The  first  observation  in  this  class  was  recorded  by  Bence 
Jones  in  1848,  as  a  case  of  moUities  ossium,  with  a  modified  form  of  albu- 
min in  the  urine.  As  Kahler  subsequently  recognized  the  condition  in  a 
similar  case  as  one  of  multiple  myeloma,  the  Italians  have  given  the  disease 
his  name.  In  this  country  Fitz  referred  briefly  to  an  instance  at  a  recent 
meeting  (1898)  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  and  lately 
Hamburger  (Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  February,  1901)  has  pub- 
lished from  my  clinic  the  details  of  two  cases,  with  a  review  of  the  subject. 
In  Bradshaw's  case  the  patient  passed  at  intervals  for  a  year  a  turbid,  milky 
urine,  which  deposited  a  copious  white  sediment.  On  adding  nitric  acid  to  a 
urine  containing  albumose  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  dissolved 
when  the  specimen  is  boiled,  but  reappears  on  cooling. 

Globulin  rarely  occurs  in  the  urine  alone,  but  generally  in  association 
with  serum-albumin.  The  latter  is  usually  present  in  greater  quantity,  but 
in  severe  organic  renal  disease  and  in  diabetes  Maguire  has  found  that  the 
proportion  of  globulin  to  albumin  is  often  2.5  to  1.  Senator  states  that 
more  globulin  is  present  with  the  lardaceous  kidney  than  in  other  forms  of 
nephritis.  The  clinical  significance  of  globulin  is  the  same  as  that  of 
serum-albumin. 
68 
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Prognosis. — This  depends,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the  cause.  Fe- 
brile albuminuria  is  transient,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  depending 
upon  haemic  causes  the  condition  disappears  and  leaves  the  kidneys  intact. 
An  occasional  trace  of  albumin  in  a  man  over  forty,  with  or  without  a  few 
hyaline  casts,  and  with  increased  tension  and  thick  vessel  walls,  usually 
indicates  changes  in  the  kidneys.  The  persistence  of  a  slight  amoimt  of 
albumin  in  young  men  without  increased  arterial  tension  is  less  serious, 
as  even  after  continuing  for  years  it  may  disappear.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  outlook  in  the  so-called  cyclic  albuminuria. 

Practically  in  all  cases  the  presence  of  albumin  indicates  a  change  of 
some  sort  in  the  glomeruli,  the  nature,  extent,  and  gravity  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate;  so  that  other  considerations,  such  as  the  presence  of 
tube-casts,  the  existence  of  increased  tension,  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  influence  of  digestion  upon  the  albumin,  must  be  carefully 
considered. 

The  physician  is  daily  consulted  as  to  the  relation  of  albuminuria  and 
life  assurance.  As  his  function  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  company, 
he  should  reject  all  cases  in  which  albumin  occurs  in  the  urine.  It  is  even 
doubtful  if  an  exception  should  be  made  in  young  persons  with  transient 
albuminuria.  Naturally,  companies  lay  great  stress  upon  the  presence  or 
absence  of  albumin,  but  in  the  most  serious  and  fatal  malady  with  which 
they  have  to  deal — chronic  interstitial  nephritis — the  albumin  is  often  ab- 
sent or  transient,  even  when  the  disease  is  well  developed.  After  the  forti- 
eth year,  from  a  standpoint  of  life  insurance,  the  state  of  the  arteries  is  far 
more  important  than  the  condition  of  the  urine. 

With  reference  to  the  significance  of  albuminuria  in  adults,  I  quite 
agree  with  the  following  conclusions  of  F.  C.  Shattuck: 

(1)  Renal  albuminuria,  as  proved  by  the  presence  of  both  albumin  and 
casts,  is  much  more  common  in  adults,  quite  apart  from  Bright's  disease 
or  any  obvious  source  of  renal  irritation,  than  is  generally  supposed. 

(2)  The  frequency  increases  steadily  and  progressively  with  advancing 
age. 

(3)  This  increase  with  age  suggests  the  explanation  that  the  albumi- 
nuria is  often  an  indication  of  senile  degeneration. 

(4)  Though  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  yet  as  absolutely  proved,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  faint  traces  of  albumin  and  hyaline  and  finely  granu- 
lar casts  of  small  diameter  are  often,  especially  in  those  past  fifty  years  of 
age,  of  little  or  no  practical  importance. 

5.  Pyuria  (Pus  in  the  Urine), 

Causes. — (l)  Pyelitis  and  Pyelonephritis. — In  large  abscesses  of  the  kid- 
ney, pyonei)hrosis,  the  pus  may  bo  intermittent,  while  in  calculous  and 
tu])erculous  pyelitis  the  pyuria  is  usually  continuous,  though  varying  in 
intensity.  In  cases  due  to  the  colon  or  tubercle  bacillus  the  urine  is  acid, 
in  those  due  to  the  proteus  bacillus  alkaline,  while  in  the  staphylococcus 
cases  the  urine  is  either  less  acid  than  normal,  or  alkaline.  In  the  pyelitis 
and  pyelonephritis  following  cystitis  the  urine  is  alkaline  or  acid,  depend- 
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ing  upon  the  infecting  micro-organism;  more  mucus,  frequent  micturi- 
tion, and  a  previous  bladder  history  are  aids  in  diagnosis. 

(2)  Cystitis, — The  urine  is  usually  acid,  especially  in  women,  since 
the  colon  bacillus  is  a  very  common  cause  of  these  infections.  The  pus- 
and  mucus  are  more  ropy,  and  triple  phosphate  crystals  are  found  in  the 
freshly  passed  urine  in  the  alkaUne  infections. 

(3)  Urethritis,  particularly  gonorrhoea.  The  pus  appears  first,  is  in 
small  quantities,  and  there  are  signs  of  local  inflammation. 

(4)  In  leucorrhcea  the  quantity  of  pus  is  usually  small,  and  large  flakes^ 
of  vaginal  epithelium  arc  numerous.  In  doubtful  cases,  when  leucorrhoea 
is  present,  the  urine  should  be  withdrawn  through  a  catheter. 

(5)  Rupture  of  Abscesses  into  the  Urinary  Passages. — ^In  such  cases  as 
pelvic  or  perityphlitic  abscess  there  have  been  previous  sjrmptoms  of  pus 
formation.  A  large  amount  is  passed  within  a  short  time,  then  the  dis- 
charge stops  abruptly  or  rapidly  diminishes  within  a  few  days. 

Pus  gives  to  the  urine  a  white  or  yellowish-white  appearance.  On  set- 
tling, the  sediment  is  sometimes  ropy,  the  supernatant  fluid  usually  turbid. 
In  cases  due  to  urea-decomposing  microbes  (proteus  bacillus,  various 
staphylococci)  the  odor  may  be  ammoniacal  even  in  fresh  urine.  Examina- 
tion with  the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  pus- 
corpuscles,  which  are  usually,  when  the  pus  comes  from  the  bladder,  well 
formed;  the  protoplasm  is  granular,  and  often  shows  many  translucent 
processes. 

The  only  sediment  likely  to  be  confounded  with  pus  is  that  of  the 
phosphates;  but  it  is  whiter  and  less  dense,  and  is  distinguished  immedi- 
ately by  microscopical  examination  or  by  the  addition  of  acid. 

With  the  pus  there  is  always  more  or  less  epithelium  from  the  bladder 
and  pelves  of  the  kidneys,  but  since  in  these  situations  the  forms  6i  cells 
are  practically  identical,  they  afford  no  information  as  to  the  locality  from 
which  the  pus  has  come. 

The  treatment  of  pus  in  the  urine  is  considered  under  the  conditions 
in  which  it  occurs. 

6.  Chyluria — ^Non-parasitic. 

This  is  a  rare  affection,  occurring  in  temperate  regions  and  unassoci- 
ated  with  the  Filaria  bancrofti.  The  urine  is  of  an  opaque  white  color; 
it  resembles  milk  closely,  is  occasionally  mixed  with  blood  (haematochy- 
luria),  and  sometimes  coagulates  into  a  firm,  jelly-like  mass.  In  other 
instances  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  loose  clot  which  may  be 
distinctly  blood-tinged.  Under  the  microscope  the  turbidity  seems  to  be 
caused  by  numerous  minute  granules — more  rarely  oil  droplets  similar  to 
those  of  milk.  In  Montreal  I  made  the  dissection  of  a  case  of  thirteen  years* 
duration  and  could  find  no  trace  of  parasites. 

7.  LiTHURiA  (Lithcemia;  Lithic-acid  Diathesis). 

The  general  relations  of  uric  acid  have  already  been  considered  in  speak- 
ing of  gout. 
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Occurrence  in  the  Urine. — The  uric  acid  occurs  in  combination  chiefly 
with  ammonium  and  sodium^  forming  the  acid  urates.  In  smaller  quan- 
tities are  the  potassium^  calcium,  and  lithium  salts.  The  uric  acid  may 
be  separated  from  its  bases  and  crystallizes  in  rhombs  or  prisms,  which 
are  usually  of  a  deep  red  color,  owing  to  the  staining  of  the  urinary  pig- 
ments. The  sediment  formed  is  granular  and  the  groups  of  crystals  look 
like  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper.  It  is  very  important  not  to  mistake  a  de- 
posit of  uric  acid  for  an  excess.  The  deposition  of  numerous  grains  in  the 
urine  within  a  few  hours  after  passing  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  condi- 
tions which  diminish  the  solvent  power  than  to  increase  in  the  quantity. 
Of  the  conditions  which  cause  precipitation  of  the  uric  acid  Eoberts  gives 
the  following:  "  (1)  High  acidity;  (2)  poverty  in  mineral  salts;  (3)  low 
pigmentation;  and  (4)  high  percentage  of  uric  acid."  The  grade  of  acid- 
ity is  probably  the  most  important  element. 

In  health  the  weight  of  uric  acid  excreted  bears  a  fairly  constant  ratio 
to  the  weight  of  urea  eliminated.  According  to  von  Noorden,  the  average 
ratio  is  1  to  50,  while  the  average  ratio  of  the  nitrogen  of  uric  acid  to  the 
total  nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  urine  is  1  to  70.  In  several  of  the  cases 
of  gout  in  my  wards  Futcher  found  that  in  the  intervals  between  the  acute 
arthritic  attacks  the  uric  acid  was  reduced  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
the  urea,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  often  varied  between 
1  to  300  up  to  (in  one  case)  1  to  1,500,  a  return  to  about  the  normal  propor- 
tions occurring  during  the  acute  attacks. 

More  common  is  the  precipitation  of  amorphous  urates,  forming  the 
so-called  brick-dust  or  lateritious  deposit,  which  has  a  pinkish  color,  due 
to  the  presence  of  urinary  pigment.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  acid 
sodium  urates.  It  occurs  particularly  in  very  acid  urine  of  a  high  specific 
gravity.  As  the  urates  are  more  soluble  in  warm  solutions,  they  frequently 
deposit  as  the  urine  cools.  Here,  too,  the  deposition  does  not  necessarily, 
indeed  usually  does  not,  mean  an  excessive  excretion,  but  the  existence  of 
conditions  favoring  the  deposit. 

Lithcemia. — In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  under  gouty  we 
may  consider  here  the  hypothetical  condition  kno\*'n  as  litha^mia,  or  the 
uric-acid  diathesis.  Murchison  introduced  the  term  to  designate  certain 
symptoms  due,  as  he  supposed,  to  functional  disturbance  of  the  liver.  Not 
only  have  his  views  been  widely  adopted,  but,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when 
we  give  the  rein  to  theoretical  conceptions  of  disease,  the  so-called  mani- 
festations of  this  state  have  so  multiplied  that  some  authors  attribute  to 
this  cause  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ailments  affecting  the  various 
systems  of  the  body.  Thus  one  writer  enumerates  not  fewer  than  thirty- 
nine  separate  morbid  conditions  associated  with  lithaemia!  From  our  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  formation  and  elimination  of  uric  acid  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  physiology  of  the  subject  must  be  widely  extended 
before  we  are  in  a  position  to  draw  safe  conclusions.  Thus  it  is  by  no 
means  sure  that,  as  Murchison  supposed,  the  essential  defect  is  in  a  func- 
tional disorder  of  the  liver,  disturbing  the  metabolism  of  the  albuminouF 
ingredients,  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  the  only  offending  substance  is  uric 
acid.    In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  knowledge  it  is  impossible  with 
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any  clearness  to  define  the  pathology  of  the  so-called  uric-acid  diathesis. 
We  may  say  that  certain  symptoms  arise  in  connection  with  defective  food 
or  tissue  metabolism,  more  particularly  of  the  nitrogenous  elements.  De- 
ficient oxidation  is  probably  the  most  essential  factor  in  the  process,  with 
the  result  of  the  formation  of  less  readily  soluble  and  less  readily  eliminated 
products  of  retrograde  metamorphosis.  This  faulty  metabolism  if  long 
continued  may  lead  to  gout,  with  uratic  deposits  in  the  joints,  acute  in- 
flammations, and  arterial  and  renal  disease.  In  a  large  group  of  cases  the 
disturbed  metabolism  produces  high  tension  in  the  arteries  (probably  as  a 
direct  sequence  of  interference  with  the  capillary  circulation)  and  ulti- 
mately degenerations  in  various  tissues,  particularly  the  scleroses. 

Overeating  and  overdrinking,  when  combined  with  deficient  muscular 
exercise,  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  nutritional  disturbance.  The  symptoms- 
which  are  believed  to  characterize  the  uric-acid  diathesis  have  already  been 
briefly  treated  of  under  the  section  on  irregular  gout,  and  the  question  of 
diet  and  exercise  has  also  been  there  considered. 


8.    OXALURIA. 

The  discovery  of  calcium-oxalate  crystals  in  the  urine  by  Donn6  in  1838 
led  to  the  description  of  the  so-called  oxalic-acid  diathesis.  It  is  claimed 
that  all  the  oxalic  acid  found  in  the  urine  is  taken  into  the  body  with  the 
food  (Dunlop).  In  health  none,  or  only  a  trace,  is  formed  in  the  body.  The 
amount  fluctuates  with  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  and  is  usually  below  10 
milligrammes  daily  (H.  Baldwin).  It  seems  to  be  formed  in  the  body  when 
there  is  an  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  in 
connection  with  excessive  fermentation  in  the  intestines.  It  never  forms 
a  heavy  deposit,  but  the  crystals — ^usually  octahedral,  rarely  dumb-bell- 
shaped — collect  in  the  mucus-cloud  and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

When  in  excess  and  present  for  any  considerable  time,  the  condition  is 
kown  as  oxaluria,  the  chief  interest  of  which  is  in  the  fact  that  the  crys- 
tals may  be  deposited  before  the  urine  is  voided,  and  form  a  calculus.  It 
is  held  by  many  that  there  is  a  special  diathesis  associated  with  its  presence 
in  excess  and  manifested  clinically  by  dyspepsia,  particularly  the  nervous 
form,  irritability,  depression  of  spirits,  lassitude,  and  sometimes  marked 
hypochondriasis.  There  may  be  in  addition  neuralgic  pains  and  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  of  neurasthenia.  The  local  and  general  symptoms  are  prob- 
ably dependent  upon  some  disturbance  of  metabolism  of  which  the  oxaluria 
is  one  of  the  manifestations.  It  is  a  feature  also  in  many  gouty  persons, 
and  in  the  condition  called  lithaemia. 


9.  Cystinuria. 

Stadthagen  claims  that  normal  urine  does  not  contain  cystin,  though 
Baumann  and  Goldmann  succeeded  in  separating  it  in  very  small  quan- 
tities from  healthy  urine  as  a  benzoyl  compound.  It  is  associated  with 
elimination  of  diamines  both  in  the  faeces  and  urine.    It  is  very  rarely  met 
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with,  snd  its  chief  interest  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  may  form  a  calcu- 
lus. Its  presence  in  the  urine  has  been  determined  in  many  members  of 
the  same  family^  and  the  condition  appears  sometimes  to  be  hereditarr. 
As  it  contains  sulphur^  it  is  thought  to  be  formed  from  the  taorin  of  the 
bile. 

10.  Phosphatcbia. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  excreted  from  the  body  in  combination  with 
potassium^  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  forming  two  classes,  the  alka- 
line phosphates  of  sodium  and  potassium  and  the  earthy  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  (PjOj)  excreted  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  varies,  according  to  Hammarsten,  between  1  and  5 
grammes,  with  an  average  of  2.5  grammes.  It  is  derived  mainly  from  the 
phosphoric  acid  taken  in  the  food,  but  also  in  part  as  a  decomposition  prod- 
uct from  nuclein,  protagon,  and  lecithin.  Of  the  alkaline  phosphates,  those 
in  combination  with  sodium  are  the  most  abundant.  The  alkaline  phos- 
phates of  the  urine  are  more  abundant  than  the  earthy  phosphates. 

Of  the  earthy  phosphates^  those  of  lime  are  abundant,  of  magnesium 
scanty.  In  urine  which  has  undergone  the  ammoniacal  fermentation,  either 
inside  or  outside  the  body,  there  is  in  addition  the  ammonio-magnesium 
or  triple  phosphate,  which  occurs  in  triangular  prisms  or  in  feathery  or 
stellate  crystals;  hence  the  term  given  to  this  form  of  stellar  phosphates. 
The  earthy  phosphates  occur  as  a  sediment  in  the  urine  when  the  alka- 
linity is  due  to  a  fixed  alkali,  or  under  certain  circumstances  the  deposit 
may  take  place  within  the  bladder,  and  then  the  phosphates  are  passed 
at  the  end  of  micturition  as  a  whitish  fluid,  which  is  popularly  confounded 
with  spermatorrhoea.  The  calcium  phosphate  may  be  precipitated  by  heat 
and  produce  a  cloudiness  which  may  be  mistaken  for  albumin,  but  is  at 
once  dissolved  upon  making  the  urine  acid.  This  condition  is  very  fre- 
quent in  persons  suffering  from  dyspepsia  or  from  debility  of  any  kind. 
The  phosphates  may  be  in  great  excess,  rising  in  the  twenty-four  hours  to 
from  7  to  9  grammes  (Tessier),  whereas  the  normal  amount  is  not  more 
than  2.5  grammes.  And,  lastly,  the  phosphates  may  be  deposited  in  urine 
which  has  undergone  decomposition,  in  which  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
from  the  urea  combines  with  the  magnesium  phosphates,  forming  the  triple 
salt.    This  is  seen  in  cystitis,  due  to  a  urea-decomposing  microbe. 

The  clinical  significance  of  an  excess  of  phosphates,  to  which  the  term 
phosphaturia  is  applied,  has  been  much  discussed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  deposit  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  excess,  to  determine 
which  a  careful  analysis  of  the  twenty-four  hours'  secretion  should  be  made. 
It  has  long  been  thought  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  activity  of 
the  nerve-tissues  and  the  output  of  phosphoric  acid;  but  the  question  can 
not  yet  be  considered  settled.  The  amount  is  increased  in  wasting  dis- 
eases, 8uch  as  phthisis,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  leuksemia,  and 
severe  ana»mia,  whereas  it  is  diminished  in  acute  diseases  and  during 
pregnancy. 

In  a  condition  termed  ])y  Tessier,  Ralfe,  and  others,  phosphatic  dia- 
betes there  are  polyuria,  thirst,  emaciation,  and  a  great  increase  in  the 
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excretion  of  phosphates,  which  may  be  as  much  as  from  7  to  9  grammes  in 
the  day.  The  urine  is  usually  acid  and  free  from  sugar;  the  patients  are 
nervous;  in  some  instances  sugar  has  been  present  in  the  urine,  and  in 
others  it  subsequently  makes  its  appearance. 

11.  Indicanuria. 

The  substance  in  the  urine  which  has  received  this  name  is  the  indoxyl- 
sulphate  of  potassium,  in  which  form  it  appears  in  the  urine  and  is  color- 
less. When  concentrated  acids  or  strong  oxidizing  agents  are  added  to 
the  urine,  this  substance  is  decomposed  and  the  indigo  set  free.  It  is  pres- 
ent only  in  small  quantities  in  healthy  urine.  It  is  derived  from  the  indol, 
a  product  formed  in  the  intestine  by  the  decomposition  of  the  albumin 
under  the  influence  of  bacteria.  When  absorbed,  this  is  oxidized  in  the 
tissues  to  indoxyl,  which  combines  with  the  potassium  sulphate,  forming 
the  above-named  substance. 

The  quantity  of  indican  is  diminished  on  a  milk  (and  a  Kefir)  diet. 
It  is  increased  in  all  wasting  diseases,  as  carcinoma,  and  whenever  any 
large  quantities  of  albuminous  substances  are  undergoing  rapid  decompo- 
sition, as  in  the  severer  forms  of  peritonitis  and  empyema.  It  is  not  usually 
increased  in  constipation,  but  is  met  with  in  ileus,  particularly  in  obstruc- 
tion of  the  small  intestine.  Indican  has  occasionally  been  found  in  calculi. 
Though,  as  a  rule,  the  urine  is  colorless  when  passed,  there  are  instances 
in  which  the  decomposition  has  taken  place  within  the  body,  and  a  blue 
color  has  been  noticed  immediately  after  the  urine  was  voided.  Sometimes, 
too,  in  alkaline  urine  on  exposure  there  is  a  bluish  film  on  the  surface. 

To  test  for  indican,  place  4  or  5  cc.  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
test-tube;  boil,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  urine.  A  bluish  ring  develops 
at  the  point  of  contact.  Add  1  or  2  cc.  of  chloroform  and  shake  the  test- 
tube;  on  separation  the  chloroform  has  a  violet  or  bluish  color  due  to  the 
presence  of  indican. 

12.  Melanubia. 

In  melanotic  cancer  the  urine,  either  at  the  time  of  voiding  or  after 
exposure  to  the  air,  may  present  a  dark  color.  This  pigment  is  known  as 
melanin,  and  it  may  occur  in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  small  granules. 
The  urine  may  be  voided  clear,  and  subsequently,  on  exposure  to  the  air 
or  on  the  addition  of  oxidizing  substances,  becomes  dark.  In  these  cases 
it  contains  a  chromogen  called  melanogen,  which  turns  dark  by  oxidation. 
Von  Jaksch  has  found  that  "  in  urine  containing  melanin  or  its  precursor, 
melanogen,  Prussian  blue  is  formed  by  adding  a  nitroprusside,  aqueous 
potash,  and  an  acid.  This  reaction,  however,  does  not  seem  to  depend  on 
the  presence  of  melanin,  as  it  is  not  given  by  that  substance  when  sep- 
arated from  the  urine,  but  apparently  by  some  other  at  present  unknown 
substance,  which  is  present  in  traces  in  normal  urine  and  is  increased  in 
cases  of  melanuna,  and  also  in  those  conditions  where  excess  of  indigo 
occurs  in  the  urine  ^'  (Halliburton). 
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13.  Pneumaturia. 

Gas  may  be  passed  with  the  urine — 

1.  After  mechanical  introduction  of  air  in  vesical  irrigation  or  cysto- 
Bcopic  examination  in  the  knee-elbow  position. 

2.  As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  gas-forming  organisms  in  catheter- 
ization or  other  operation.  Glycosuria  has  been  present  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases.  The  yeast  fungus,  the  colon  bacillus,  and  the  bacillus  aerogenes 
capsulatus  have  been  found. 

3.  In  cases  of  vesico-enteric  fistula. 

In  gas  production  within  the  bladder  the  sjrmptoms  are  those  of  a  mild 
cystitis,  with  the  passage  of  gas  at  the  end  of  micturition,  sometimes  with 
a  loud  sound.  The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  causing  the  patient  to 
urinate  in  a  bath  or  by  plunging  the  end  of  the  catheter  under  water. 

14.  Other  Substances. 

Fat  in  the  urine,  or  liptiria,  occurs,  according  to  Halliburton,  first,  with- 
out disease  of  the  kidneys,  as  in  excess  of  fat  in  the  food,  after  the  admin- 
istration of  cod-liver  oil,  in  fat  embolism  occurring  after  fractures,  in  the 
fatty  degeneration  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  in  prolonged  suppuration,  as 
in  phthisis  and  pyaemia,  in  the  lipaemia  of  diabetes  mellitus;  secondly,  with 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  as  in  the  fatty  stage  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  in 
which  fat  casts  are  sometimes  present,  and,  according  to  Ebstein,  in  pyo- 
nephrosis; and,  thirdly,  in  the  affection  known  as  chyluria.  The  urine 
is  usually  turbid,  but  there  may  be  fat  drops  as  well,  and  fatty  crystals  have 
been  found. 

Lipaciduria  is  a  term  applied  by  von  Jaksch  to  the  condition  in  which 
there  are  volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  urine,  such  as  acetic,  butyric,  formic, 
and  propionic  acid. 

Acetonuria. — Von  Jaksch  distinguishes  the  following  forms  of  patho- 
logical acetonuria:  The  febrile,  the  diabetic,  the  acetonuria  with  certain 
forms  of  cancer,  the  form  associated  with  inanition,  acetonuria  in  psychoses, 
and  the  acetonuria  which  results  from  auto-intoxication.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  symptoms  in  these  are  really  due  to  the  acetone.  It 
may  be  the  substances  from  which  this  is  formed,  particularly  the  diacetic 
acid  or  the  )8-oxy-butyric  acid.  The  odor  of  the  acetone  may  be  marked 
in  the  breath  and  evident  in  the  urine.  The  tests  have  been  given  in  the 
section  on  diabetes. 

Diacetic  acid  is  probably  never  present  in  the  urine  in  health.  With 
a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a  Burgundy-red  color.  A  similar  re- 
action is  given  by  acetic,  formic,  and  oxy-butyric  acids;  it  may  be  present 
in  the  urine  of  patients  who  are  taking  antipyrin,  thallin,  and  the  sali- 
cylates. Hammarsten  states  that  if  the  reaction  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
diacetic  acid,  it  will  not  be  obtained  in  carrying  out  the  test  with  a  second 
specimen  of  urine  which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  ethereal 
extract  of  the  acidulated  urine  gives  the  reaction  if  diacetic  acid  be  present, 
whereas  the  other  substances  which  may  be  mistaken  for  diacetic  acid  are 
insoluble  in  ether. 
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)8-oxy-butyric  acid  is  believed  by  Stadelmann,  Kiilz,  and  Minkowski  to 
be  the  cause  of  diabetic  coma.  It  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
tissue  albumins,  and  from  it  diacetic  acid  is  readily  fonned  by  oxidation. 
Its  tests  have  already  been  given. 

Alcapionuria. — Aromatic  compounds  occur  after  the  administration  of 
carbolic  acid  or  gallic  acid,  and  the  urine  on  exposure  to  air  becomes  dark. 
In  carboluria  the  substance  causing  the  black  color  is  known  as  hydro- 
chinon.  Many  years  ago  Boedeker  met  with  cases  in  which  the  urine  be- 
came dark,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  aromatic  compoimd  which  he  called 
alcapton.  The  urine  is  clear  on  passing,  and  then  darkens  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  or  on  the  addition  of  liquor  potassse.  Baumann  isolated  a  substance 
from  the  urine  of  a  case  of  alcapionuria,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
homogentisinic  acid.  Later  observers  have  isolated  this  substance  in  other 
cases.  Kirk  believed  the  reaction  in  his  case  was  due  to  uroleucinic  acid. 
In  several  instances  more  than  one  member  of  a  family  has  shown  this 
urinary  change.  The  substance  is  apparently  without  clinical  significance- 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  reducing  the  Fehling  solution,  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  sugar.  Alcapton  urine  may  be  distinguished  from  diabetie 
urine  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  ferment  nor  reduce  alkaline  bismuth 
solutions,  and  because  it  is  optically  inactive  (see  Alcaptonuria,  by  T.  B. 
Futcher,  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  1897,  ii). 

Choluria  and  glycosuria  have  already  been  considered  under  jaundice 
and  diabetes. 

HcBmatoporphyrin  occasionally  occurs  in  the  urine.  It  was  first  recog- 
nized by  Hoppe-Seyler.  Nencki  and  Sieler  determined  its  exact  formula^ 
and  the  former  demonstrated  that  the  only  chemical  difference  between 
haematin  and  haematoporphyrin  is  that  the  latter  is  simply  hsematin  free 
from  iron.  It  has  been  found  in  the  urine  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,, 
pleurisy  with  effusion,  acute  rheumatism,  lead  poisoning,  and  intestinal 
haemorrhages.  This  pigment  has  been  found  very  frequently  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  sulphonal,  and  sometimes  imparts  a  very  dark  color  to  the 
urine. 

V.   URiCMIA. 

Definition. — A  toxaemia  developing  in  the  course  of  nephritis  or  in 
conditionajigsosiated  with  anuria.  The  naiure  of  the  pQison  or  poisons  is 
ftfi  ypt  TiTi]vnowTi,  whether  they  are  the  retained  normal  products  or  the 
products  of  an  abnormal  metabolism. 

Theories  of  XTreemia. — The  view  most  widely  held  is  that  uraemia 
is  due  to  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  excrementitious  material — ^body 
poisons — which  should  be  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys.  "  If,  however,  from 
any  cause,  these  organs  make  default,  or  if  there  be  any  prolonged  obstruc- 
tion to  the  outflow  of  urine,  accumulation  of  some  or  of  all  the  poisons 
takes  place,  and  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  manifested,  but  the  ac- 
cumulation may  be  very  slow  and  the  earlier  symptoms,  corresponding  to 
the  comparatively  small  dose  of  poison,  may  be  very  slight;  yet  they  are  in 
kind,  though  not  in  degree,  as  indicative  of  uraemia  as  are  the  more  alarm- 
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ing,  which  appear  toward  the  end,  and  to  which  abne  the  name  umn 
often  giTen'"  (Carter).     Hurler  and  others  have  shown  Ihat  the  loxiiii 
the  blood -serum  in  tini?mie  statos  is  increased.     The  part  played  bi  un» 
itself  J  by  the  ealte,  and  by  the  nitrogenous  ejctractives  has  not  \w^n  tiwrr- 
mined. 

Another  view  is  that  uremia  depends  on  the  product®  of  an  iibnfjrBul 
metabolism.  Brown-SequaTd  siiggei^ted  that  the  kidney  has  an  intemil 
secretion,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  gymptonie  of  oraemia  are  due  la  ite  dii* 
turbance.  Bradford's  experiments  show  that  the  kidneys  do  intluetice  pfo- 
foundly  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  of  the  body^  particuliiriy  of  the  niii^ 
cles.  If  more  than  one  third  of  the  total  kidney  weight  be  reiuoved,  thm 
is  an  extraordinary  inereaee  in  the  production  of  urea  and  of  the  miTogeiimi 
bodies  of  the  creatin  clasa.  He  favors  this  view,  but  acknowledgei  thAt  n 
are  still  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  pol&on.  From  a  careful  sUuh*  of  tk 
(|uestion,  Hughes  and  Carter  conehided  that  the  poison  was  an  albmuintw 
product  quite  different  from  anything  in  normal  nrine*  In  Bradford  s  G<jttl* 
stonian  Ijectures  (1898)  will  be  found  a  full  discuBSion  of  the  quedtion. 

Traube  believed  that  the  symptoms  of  nnemia,  particularly  the  i<^m 
and  convulsions,  were  due  to  localized  a?dema  of  the  brain. 

SymptOBiS. — Clinically,  we  may  recognize  latent,  acute,  and  ehnmir 
forms  of  uneraia.  The  latent  form  has  been  considered  under  thf  se<tn 
on  anuria.  Acute  urffinjia  may  develop  in  any  form  of  nephritis.  It 
more  common  in  the  post-febrile  varieties.  Bradford  thinks^  that  ii  is  *j 
eially  associated  with  a  form  of  contracted  white  kidney  in  young  subjeds^ 
Chronic  forms  of  uriemia  are  more  frequent  in  the  arterio-sclcrotic  is4 
granular  kidney.  For  convenience  the  symptoms  of  uremia  may  \tt  de- 
scribed under  cerebral,  dyspnoeie,  and  gastrn-intestinal  manifestatloiif 

Among  the  rfrtbral  symptoms  of  unemia  may  be  described: 

(ci)  Mania. — This  may  come  on  abruptly  in  an  individual  who  hn 
shown  no  previoug  indications  of  mental  trouble,  and  who  rnay  not 
known  to  have  Bright*s  disease.     In  a  remarkable  (mBe  of  this  kind  whit 
came  under  my  observation  the  patient  became  suddenly  inaniacal  and 
in  six  days.     More  commonly  the  delirium  is  less  violent*  but  tjie 
is  noisy,  talkative,  restless,  and  sleepless, 

(h)  Delusional  Insanihf  (Folie  BrigJitiqne). — Cases  are  by  no 
common,  and  excellent  clinical  report,*^  have  been  issuetl  on  the 
from  several  of  the  asylums  of  this  country,  particularly  by  Bremer*  t 
tian,  and  Alice  Bennett.  Delusions  of  persecution  are  coinmon,  Oni* 
my  caises  committed  suicide  by  jumping  out  of  a  window.  The  conditMii 
is  of  interest  medico-legally  because  of  its  bearing  on  testamentary  capacity 
Profound  melancholia  may  also  supervene, 

(c)  ConrnlHions. — These  may  come  on  unexpectedly  or  be  preceded  If 
pain  in  the  head  and  restlessness.  The  attacks  may  be  general  and  »<!«• 
tical  with  those  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  though  the  initial  cry  may  not  *» 
pre^^nt.  The  fits  may  recur  rapidly,  and  in  the  interval  the  fiatkiit  v 
usually  unconscious.  Sometimes  the  temperature  is  elevated,  bui  nvaft 
frequently  it  is  depressed,  and  may  sink  rapidly  after  the  attack,  hiei 
or  Jacksonian  epilepsy  may  occur  in  most  eharaeteristie  form  in  unHiBt* 
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A  remarkable  geqiienee  of  the  conviilaions  is  blindness — limmiie  aifuiurosis 
' — which  may  persist  for  several  days,  This^  Jiowever,  may  occur  apart  from 
the  convulsions.  It  ueually  pasBes  ot!  in  a  day  or  two.  There  are,  as  a  ride, 
no  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  Sometimes  ursemic  deafness  supervenes^  and 
is  probably  also  a  cerebral  manifestation.  It  may  also  occur  in  connection 
with  persistent  headache,  nausea,  and  other  gastric  symptoms, 

(d)  Coma. — ^Unconsciouenees  invariably  accompanies  the  general  con- 
Tuliions,  but  a  coma  may  develop  gradually  without  any  convnldve  seizures. 
Frequently  it  is  preceded  by  headache,  and  the  patient  gradually  becomes 
dull  and  apathetic.  In  these  cases  there  may  have  been  no  previous  indi- 
cations of  renal  disease,  and  unless  the  urine  is  examined  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  be  overlooked.  Twitchings  of  the  muscles  occur,  particularly  in 
the  face  and  hands,  but  there  are  many  cases  of  coma  in  which  the  musclea 
are  not  involved.  In  some  of  these  cases  a  condition  of  torpor  persists  for 
w^eeks  or  even  months.  The  tongue  is  usually  furred  and  the  breath  very 
foul  and  heavy. 

(p)  Local  Palsies, — In  the  course  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  hemiplegia 
t*r  monoplegia  may  come  on  spontaneously  or  follow  a  convulsion,  and  post 
mortem  no  gross  lesions  of  the  brain  be  found,  but  only  a  localised  or  dif- 
fu^d  fedema.  These  cases^  which  are  not  very  uncommon,  may  simulate 
almost  every  form  of  organic  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin, 

(f)  Of  other  cerebral  symptoms,  headache  is  important.  It  is  most 
often  occipital  and  e.\tends  to  the  neck.  Jt  may  be  an  early  feature  and 
associated  with  giddiness.  Other  nervous  symptoms  of  uraemia  are  intense 
itching  of  the  skin,  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  fingers,  and  cramps  in 
the  muscles  of  the  calves,  particularly  at  night.  An  erythema  may  be 
present. 

VrtEmic  dtfspnwa  is  classified  by  Palmer  Howard  as  follows:  (1)  Con- 
tinuous dyspncca;  {2}  paroxysmal  dyspnoea;  (3)  both  types  alternating;  and 
(4)  Cheyne-Stokcs  breathing.  The  attacks  of  dyspnoea  are  most  commonly 
Boetumal:  the  patient  may  sit  up,  gasp  for  breath,  and  evince  as  much 
distress  as  in  true  asthma.  Occasionally  the  breathing  is  noisy  and  stridu- 
loue.  The  Cheyne*Stokes  type  may  persist  for  weeks,  and  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  coma.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  man  who  travelled  over  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  consult  a  physician.  In  another  instance  a  patient,  up  and 
about,  could  when  at  meals  feed  himself  only  in  the  apnoea  period.  Though 
usually  of  serious  omen  and  occurring  with  coma  and  other  s}^nptoms^  re- 
covery may  follow  even  after  persistence  for  weeks  or  even  months- 

The  gasiro'iniiMinal  manifestations  of  unemia  often  set  in  with  abrupt- 
ness. Uncontrollable  vomiting  may  come  on  and  its  cause  be  quite  un- 
recognizable, A  young  married  woman  was  admitted  to  my  wards  in  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital  with  persistent  vomiting  of  four  or  five  days* 
duration.  The  urine  was  slightly  albuminous,  but  she  had  none  of  the 
usual  signs  of  unemia,  and  the  case  was  not  regarded  as  one  of  Bright'a 
disease.  The  vomiting  persisted  and  caused  death.  The  post  mortem 
iiliowed  extensive  sclerosis  of  both  kidneys.  The  attacks  may  be  preceded 
by  nausea  and  may  be  associated  with  diarrhea,  la  some  instances  the 
diarrhcBa  may  come  on  without  the  vomiting;  sometimes  it  is  profuse  and 
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ing,  which  appear  toward  the  end,  and  to  which  alone  the  name  uraemia  is 
often  given  ^^  (Carter).  Herter  and  others  have  shown  that  the  toxicity  of 
the  blood-serum  in  uraemic  states  is  increased.  The  part  played  by  urea 
itself,  by  the  salts,  and  by  the  nitrogenous  extractives  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

Another  view  is  that  uraemia  depends  on  the  products  of  an  abnormal 
metabolism.  Brown-S^quard  suggested  that  the  kidney  has  an  internal 
secretion,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  symptoms  of  uraemia  are  due  to  its  dis- 
turbance. Bradford's  experiments  show  that  the  kidneys  do  influence  pro- 
foundly the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  mus- 
cles. If  more  than  one  third  of  the  total  kidney  weight  be  removed,  there 
is  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  production  of  urea  and  of  the  nitrogenous 
bodies  of  the  creatin  class.  He  favors  this  view,  but  acknowledges  that  we 
are  still  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  poison.  From  a  careful  study  of  the 
question,  Hughes  and  Carter  concluded  that  the  poison  was  an  albuminous 
product  quite  different  from  anything  in  normal  urine.  In  Bradford's  Goul- 
stonian  Lectures  (1898)  will  be  found  a  full  discussion  of  the  question. 

Traube  believed  that  the  symptoms  of  uraemia,  particularly  the  coma 
and  convulsions,  were  due  to  localized  oedema  of  the  brain. 

SymptoniB. — Clinically,  we  may  recognize  latent,  acute,  and  chronic 
forms  of  ursemia.  The  latent  form  has  been  considered  under  the  section 
on  anuria.  Acute  uraemia  may  develop  in  any  form  of  nephritis.  It  is 
more  common  in  the  post-febrile  varieties.  Bradford  thinks  that  it  is  spe- 
cially associated  with  a  form  of  contracted  white  kidney  in  young  subjects. 
Chronic  forms  of  uraemia  are  more  frequent  in  the  arterio-sclerotic  and 
granular  kidney.  For  convenience  the  symptoms  of  uraemia  may  be  de- 
scribed under  cerebral,  dyspnoeic,  and  gastro-intestinal  manifestations. 

Among  the  cerebral  symptoms  of  uraemia  may  be  described: 

(a)  Mania. — This  may  come  on  abruptly  in  an  individual  who  has 
shown  no  previous  indications  of  mental  trouble,  and  who  may  not  be 
known  to  have  Bright's  disease.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  which 
came  under  my  observation  the  patient  became  suddenly  maniacal  and  died 
in  six  days.  More  commonly  the  delirium  is  less  violent,  but  the  patient 
is  noisy,  talkative,  restless,  and  sleepless. 

(b)  Delusional  Insanity  (Folie  Brightique). — Cases  are  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  excellent  clinical  reports  have  been  issued  on  the  subject 
from  several  of  the  asylums  of  this  country,  particularly  by  Bremer,  Chris- 
tian, and  Alice  Bennett.  Delusions  of  persecution  are  common.  One  of 
my  cases  committed  suicide  by  jumping  out  of  a  window.  The  condition 
is  of  interest  medi co-legal ly  because  of  its  bearing  on  testamentary  capacity. 
Profound  melancholia  may  also  supervene. 

(c)  Convulsions. — These  may  come  on  unexpectedly  or  be  preceded  by 
pain  in  the  head  and  restlessness.  The  attacks  may  be  general  and  iden- 
tical with  those  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  though  the  initial  cry  may  not  be 
present.  The  fits  may  recur  rapidly,  and  in  the  interval  the  patient  is 
usually  unconscious.  Sometimes  the  temperature  is  elevated,  but  more 
frequently  it  is  depressed,  and  may  sink  rapidly  after  the  attack.  Local 
or  Jacksonian  epilepsy  may  occur  in  most  characteristic  form  in  unemia. 
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A  remarkable  sequence  of  the  convulsions  is  blindness — urrnnic  amaurosis 
— which  may  persist  for  several  days.  This,  however,  may  occur  apart  from 
the  convulsions.  It  usually  passes  off  in  a  day  or  two.  There  are,  as  a  rule, 
no  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  Sometimes  ursemic  deafness  supervenes,  and 
is  probably  also  a  cerebral  manifestation.  It  may  also  occur  in  connection 
with  persistent  headache,  nausea,  and  other  gastric  symptoms. 

(d)  Coma. — Unconsciousness  invariably  accompanies  the  general  con- 
vulsions, but  a  coma  may  develop  gradually  without  any  convulsive  seizures. 
Frequently  it  is  preceded  by  headache,  and  the  patient  gradually  becomes 
dull  and  apathetic.  In  these  cases  there  may  have  been  no  previous  indi- 
cations of  renal  disease,  and  unless  the  urine  is  examined  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  be  overlooked.  Twitchings  of  the  muscles  occur,  particularly  in 
the  face  and  hands,  but  there  are  many  cases  of  coma  in  which  the  muscles 
are  not  involved.  In  some  of  these  cases  a  condition  of  torpor  persists  for 
weeks  or  even  months.  The  tongue  is  usually  furred  and  the  breath  very 
foul  and  heavy. 

(e)  Local  Palsies. — In  the  course  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  hemiplegia 
or  monoplegia  may  come  on  spontaneously  or  follow  a  convulsion,  and  post 
mortem  no  gross  lesions  of  the  brain  be  found,  but  only  a  localized  or  dif- 
fused oedema.  These  cases,  which  are  not  very  uncommon,  may  simulate 
almost  every  form  of  organic  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin. 

(f)  Of  other  cerebral  sjrmptoms,  headache  is  important.  It  is  most 
often  occipital  and  extends  to  the  neck.  It  may  be  an  early  feature  and 
associated  with  giddiness.  Other  nervous  symptoms  of  uraemia  are  intense 
itching  of  the  skin,  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  fingers,  and  cramps  in 
the  muscles  of  the  calves,  particularly  at  night.  An  erythema  may  be 
present. 

UrcBmic  dyspnoea  is  classified  by  Palmer  Howard  as  follows:  (1)  Con- 
tinuous dyspnoea;  (2)  paroxysmal  dyspnoea;  (3)  both  types  alternating;  and 
(4)  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing.  The  attacks  of  dyspnoea  are  most  commonly 
nocturnal;  the  patient  may  sit  up,  gasp  for  breath,  and  evince  as  much 
distress  as  in  true  asthma.  Occasionally  the  breathing  is  noisy  and  stridu- 
lous.  The  Cheyne-Stokes  type  may  persist  for  weeks,  and  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  coma.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  man  who  travelled  over  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  consult  a  physician.  In  another  instance  a  patient,  up  and 
about,  could  when  at  meals  feed  himself  only  in  the  apnoea  period.  Though 
usually  of  serious  omen  and  occurring  with  coma  and  other  s^inptoms,  re- 
covery may  follow  even  after  persistence  for  weeks  or  even  months. 

The  gastro-intestinal  manifestations  of  uraemia  often  set  in  with  abrupt- 
ness. Uncontrollable  vomiting  may  come  on  and  its  cause  be  quite  un- 
recognizable. A  young  married  woman  was  admitted  to  my  wards  in  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital  with  persistent  vomiting  of  four  or  five  days* 
duration.  The  urine  was  slightly  albuminous,  but  she  had  none  of  the 
usual  signs  of  uraemia,  and  the  case  was  not  regarded  as  one  of  Bright's 
disease.  The  vomiting  persisted  and  caused  death.  The  post  mortem 
showed  extensive  sclerosis  of  both  kidneys.  The  attacks  may  be  preceded 
by  nausea  and  may  be  associated  with  diarrhoea.  In  some  instances  the 
diarrhoea  may  come  on  without  the  vomiting;  sometimes  it  is  profuse  and 
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the  organs  are  cojxgQSiei,  swollen^  daik^  and  on  section  nmy  f}rip  J)lood. 
In  other  instances  the  surface  is  pale  and  mottled,  the  c^pgule  strife  off 
readily,  and  the  cortex  is  swollen,,  turbid,  and  ef-a-gxapfihiZfid  color^  while 
the  pyramids  have  an  intense  beefy-red  tint.  The  glomeruli  in  some  in- 
stances stand  out  plainly,  being  deeply  swollen  and  congested;  in  other 
instances  they  are  pale. 

The  histology  may  be  thus  summarized:  (a)  Glomerular  changes.  In 
a  majority  of  the  cases  of  nephritis  due  to  toxic  agents,  which  reach  the 
kidney  through  the  blood-vessels,  the  tuft8.8ufffii..fiist,  and  there  is  either 
an  acute  intracapillary  glomerulitis,  in  which  the  capillaries  become  filled 
with  cells  and  thrombi,  qj:  involvement  of  t>iAj>pifhpljiii]pj^f  t^p  tuff  and 
of  Bowman's  capsule,  the  cavity  of  which  contains  leucocytes  and  red 
blooS^corpuscles.  Hyaline  degeneration  of  the  contents  and  of  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries  of  the  tuft  is  an  extremely  common  event.  These  pro- 
cesses are  perhaps  best  marked  in  scarlatinal  nephritis.  There  may  be 
proliferation  about  Bowman's  capsule.  These  changes  interfere  with  the 
circulation  in  the  tufts  and  seriously  influence  the  nutrition  of  the  tubular 
structures  beyond  them. 

(b)  The  alterations  in  the  tubular  epithelium  consist  in  cloudjLSKfiUing, 
faity -.change^  andjiyajine  degeneration.  In  the  convoluted  tubules,  the 
accumulation  of  altered  cells  with  leucocytes  and  blood-corpuscles  causes 
the  enlargement  and  swelling  of  the  organ.  The  epithelial  cells  lose  their 
striation,  the  nuclei  are  obscured,  and  hyaline  droplets  often  accumulate 
in  them. 

(c)  Interstitial  changes.  In  the  milder  forms  a  simple  inflammatory 
exudate — serum  mixed  with  leucocytes  and  red  blood-corpuscles — exists 
between  the  tubules.  In  severer  cases  areas  of  small-celled  infiltration 
occur  about  the  capsules  and  between  the  convoluted  tubes.  These  changes 
may  be  widespread  and  uniform  throughout  the  organs  or  more  intense 
in  certain  regions. 

Councilman  has  described  an  acute  interstitial  nephritis  occurring  chiefly 
in  children  after  fevers,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  cells  similar  to 
those  described  by  Unna  as  plgsma  Cjdls.  He  thinks  that  these  cells  are 
formed  in  other  organs,  chiefly  the  spleen  and  bone  marrow,  and  are  car- 
ried to  the  kidneys  in  the  blood  current. 

SymptoniB. — The  onset  is  usually,  sadden,  and  when  the  nephritis 
follows  cold,  dropsy  may  be  noticed  within  twentyrfaut  hours.  After  fevers 
the  onset  is  less  abrupt,  but  the  patient  gradually  becomea^pale  and  a  puflS- 
ness  of  the  face  or  swelling  of  the  ankles  is  first  noticed.  In  children  there 
may  at  the  outset  be  convulsions.  Chilliness  or  rigors  initiate  the  attack 
in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  Pain  in  the  back,  nausea,  and  vomiting  may 
be  present.  The  feyer  is  variable.  Many  cases  in  adults  have  no  rise  in 
temperature.  In  young  children  with  nephritis  from  cold  or  scarlet  fever 
the  temperature  may,  for  a  few  days,  range  from  101°  to  103°. 

The  most  characteristic  symptoms  are.  the  urinai^-ebftBges.  There  may 
at  first  be  suppression;  more  commonly  the  urine  is  scanty,  highly  .colored, 
and  contains  blood,  albumin,  and  tube-casts.  The  quantity  is  reduced  and 
only  4  or  5  ounces  may  be  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  tfie  speeifie 
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gavity  is  high — 1.025,  or  even  more;  the  color  varies  from  a  smoky  to  a 
Heep  porter  color,  but  is  seldom  bright  red.  On  standing  there  is  aj^g^vy 
deposit;  microscopically  there  are  bJooj-corpuRcl^p^  f>pi fh pl^n m  from  the 
urinary  passages,  and  hyaline^  JjlaQd*«§L^dLe£itheli^^  Thejdhiiz, 

mil?  iff  n>^"Ti/laT^f^  forming  a  curdy,  thick  jrecipitate.  The  total  excretion 
of  urea  is  reduced,  thgugh  the  percentage  is  high. 

Anaemia  ig^^P  MY]y  ^nrl  mnrVpf^  ayTT^pfAm  Jn  cases  of  extensive  dropsy, 
effusion  may  take  place  into  the  pleurae  and  peritonaeum.  There  are  cases 
of  scarlatinal  nephritis  \n  whieiijt^-^ppsy  of  the  extremitiesJa  trivial  and 
effusion  into  the  pleurae  extensive.  The  l^ngiajxwj  feedPine  oedematous.  In 
rare^gaaefi J.hftrpM ia. <aidema  of  the  glottis.  Epistaxis  may  occur  or  cutaneous 
ecchymoses  may  develop  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  pulse  may  beJiard>  tbi^ tension  increased,  and  the  sprond-fioupd 
in  the  aortic  atea.  Accentuated.  Occasionally  dilatation  of  the  heart  comes 
on^rapidly  and- may  oause  sudden  death  (Qoodhart).    The  skin  is.  dry  and 

it  may  hp  rliffigiH  fn  inr^nPA  aMf^^Hn^ 

Uraemic  symptoms  develop  in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  They  may 
occur  at  the  onset  with  suppression,  more  commonly  later  in  the  disease. 
Ocular^chaiiges  are  not  so  common  in.  acute  as  in  chronio  -Bright'^  disease, 
but  haemorrhagic  retinitis  may  occur  and  occasionally  papillitis. 

The  course  of  acute  Briglit's.  f*^'«^ft^  yariea  considerably.  The  descrip- 
tion just  gfveh  IS  of  the  form  which  most  commonly  follows  cold  or  scarlet 
fever.  In  many  of  the  febrile  cases  dropsy  is  not  a  prominent  symptom, 
and  the  diagnosis  rests  rather  with  the  examination  of  the  urine.  More- 
over, the  condition  may  be  transient  and  less  serious.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  the  acute  nephritis  of  typhoid  fever,  there  may  be  haematuria  and  pro- 
nounced signs  of  interference  with  the  renal  function.  The  most  intense 
acute  nephritis  may  exist  without  anasarca. 

In  scarlatinal  nephritis,  in  which  the  glomeruli  are  most  seriously  af- 
fected, suppression  of  the  urine  may  be  an  early  symptom,  the  dropsy  is 
apt  to  be  extreme,  and  uraemic  manifestations  are  common.  Acute  Bright's 
disease  in  children,  however,  may  set  in  very  insidiously  and  be  associated 
with  transient  or  slight  oedema,  and  the  symptoms  may  point  rather  to 
affection  of  the  digestive  system  or  to  brain-disease. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  seri- 
ous involvement  of  the  kidneys  may  be  manifested  only  by  slight-fledemai 
of  the  feet  or  puffiness  of  the  eyelids,  without  impairment  of  the  general 
health.  The  first  indication  of  trouble  may  be  a  iirapmic  convulsion.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  acute  nephritis  of  pregnancy,  and  it  is  a  good 
rule  for  the  practitioner,  when  engaged  to  attend  a  case,  invariably  to  ask 
that  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  months  the  urine  should  occasionally 
be  sent  for  examination. 

In  nephritis  from  cold  and  in  scarlet  fever  the  symptoms  are  usually 
marked  and  the  diagnosis  is  rarely  in  doubt.  As  already  mentioned,  every 
case  in  which  qlh^TniTi  is  present  must  not  be  called  acute  Bright's  disease, 
not  even  if  tube-casts  be  present.  Thus  the  common  febrile  albuminuria, 
although  it  represents  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events  leading  to  acute 
Bright's  disease,  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 
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There  are  occasional  cases  of  acute  Bright's  disease  with  anasarca^  in 
which  albumin  is  either  absent  or  present  only  as  a  trace.  This  is  a  rare 
condition.  Tube-casts  are  usually  found,  and  the  absence  of  albumin  is 
rarely  permanent.    The  urijxe.may  be  redueed-iB  4Uiiount. 

The  character  of  the  casts  is  of  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  form  of 
Bright's  disease,  but  scarcely  of  such  extreme  value  as  has  been  stated. 
Thus,  the  hjaline  and  granular  casts  are. common  to  all  varieties.  The 
blood  and  epithelial  casts,  particularly  those  made,  up  of  leucocytes,  are 
inost  common  in  the  acute  cases. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  varies  somewhat  with  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. Recoveries  in  the  form  following  exposure  to  cold  are  much  more 
frequent  than  after  scarlatinal  nephritis.  In  young  children  the  mortality 
is^^high,  amounting  to  at  least  quq  third  of  the  cases.  Serious  symptoms 
.are  Ipw  arterial  tension,  the  occurrence  of  ursemia,  and  effusion  into  the 
.serous  sacs.  The  persistence  of  the  dropsy  after  the  first  month,  intense 
pallor,  and  a  large  amount  of  albumin  indicate  the  possibility  of  the  dis- 
ease becoming  chronic.  For  some  months  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
•dropsy  there  may  be  traces  of  albumin  and  a  few  tube-casts. 

In  a  week  or  ten^  days,  in  a  case  of  scarlatinal  nephritis,  if  the  progress 
is  favorable,  the  dropsy  diminishes,  the  urine  increases,  the  albumin  lessens, 
and  by  the  end  of  a  month  the  dropsy  has  disappeared  and  the  urine  is 
nearly  free.  In  very  young  children  the  course  may  be  rapid,  and  I  have 
known  the  urine  to  be  free  from  albumin  in  the  fourth  week.  Other  cases 
-are  more  insidious,  and  though  the  dropsy  may  disappear,  the  albumin  per- 
rsists  in  the  urine,  the  ana?mia  is  marked,  and  the  condition  becomes  chronic, 
or,  after  several  recurrences  of  the  dropsy,  improves  and  complete  recovery 
takes  place. 

Treatment. — The  patient  gh^nld  be  ixLijed  .and  thgyp  i-^n^^jp  until 
•all  traces  of  the  disease  have  disappeared.  As  sweatiny^  plays  such  an  im- 
pprtant  part  in  the  treatment,  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  qcgustom  the  patient 
tcLhlaakets.    He  should  also  be  clad  in  thin  Canton  flannel. 

The  f^iet  should  consist  of  nril^  ^''  ^"^^^r-miUf.  gmplfl  mn(\4^  of  arrnu-- 
Iftot  or  oat-meal,  bqjley  jvater,  and,  if  necessary,  beef  tea  and  chicken  broth. 
It.  is  hetter^f  ^ossible^  to  poTifinp  th(>  pfifippi^ia^  "t^^jly  milk  diet.  As 
'CQnyal.e£cence  is  esta'Elished,  taieaj,  »ti^  bntt^T;  l^ttui^e;  watpr-rreafi,  grapes, 
oranges,  and  other  fruits  may  be  given.  The  return  to  ^  m^at  '^^^t  ahnnlil 
be  gradual. 

The  patient  should  drink  freely  nf  fillfftlinp  mir^^ral  wflfprs^  ordinary 
wjater,  or  lemonade.  The  fluids  keep  the  kidneys  flushed  and  wash  out  the 
debris  from  the  tubes.  A  useful  drink  is  a  drachm  gLQIfiamAf. tartar  inji 
pint  of  boiling  water,  to  which  may  be  added  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and 
a  little  sugar.  Taken  when  cold,  this  is  a  pleasant  and  satisfactory  diluent 
drink. 

Xo  remedies,  so  far  as  known,  control  directly  the  changes  which  are 
going  on  in  the  kidneys.  The  indications  are:  (1)  To  give  the  excretory 
function  of  the  kidney  rest  by  utilizing  the  skin  and  the  bowels,  in  the  hope 
that  the  natural  processes  may  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure;  (2)  to  m€«t 
^e  symptoms  as  they  arise. 
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In  a  case  of  scarlfit-ifiXfir  it  may  occasionally  be  possible  to  avert  an 
attack,  the  premonitory  syni^toms  of  which  are  marked  increase  in  the 
arterial  tension  and  the  presence  of  blood  coloring  matter  in  the  urine 
(Mahomed).  An  Antjv^  Rftlinf^  f*«tharti^  mny  completely  relieve  this  con- 
dition. 

At  the  onset,  when  there  is  pain  ^;n  the  haeJcor  hsematuria,  the  Eaquelifl 
cautery  or  theory  or  .wet^^jps  give  relief.  The  last  _should  not  be  used 
in  children.     Waraij|oultices  are  often  grateful.     In  cases  which  set  in 


with  suppression  pf_  urine,  these  measures  should  be  adopted,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  hotjatkjrith  _subseq[uent  pack^  copious  diluents,  and  a  free  purge. 
The  dropsy  is  best  trPBted  by  liydjotherapy — eithcLJliSLhgt^bath,  .the  wet 
pack,  or  thfi  hnt-flir  frftt^  In  children  the  wet  pack  is  usually  satisfactory. 
It  is  applied  by  wringing  a  blanket  out  of  hot  water,  wrapping  the  child 
in  it,  covering  this  with  a  dry  blanket,  and  then  with  a  rubber  cloth.  In 
this  the  child  may  remain  for  an  hour.  It  may  be  repeated  daily.  In  the 
case  of  adults,  the  hot-air  bath  or  the  vapor  bath  may  be  conveniently  given 
by  allowing  the  vapor  or  air  to  pass  from  a  funnel  beneath  the  bed-clothes, 
which  are  raised  on  a  low  cradle.  More  efficient,  as  a  rule,  isLfluhot  b^th  of 
from  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  after  which  tha-^patieni  is  -WM^ped  in 
blgflkets.  The  sweating  produced  by  these  measures  is  usually  profuse, 
rarely  exhausting,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  dropsy  can  in  this  way  be 
relieved.  There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  skin  does  not  re- 
spond to  the  baths,  and  if  the  symptoms  are  serious,  particularly  if  uraemia 
supervenes,  jaborandi  or  its  active  principle,  pilocarpine,  may  be  used. 
The  latter  may  be  given  hypodermically,  in  doses  of  from  a  sixth  to  an 
eighth  of  a  grain  in  adults,  and  from  a  twentieth  to  a  twelfth  of  a  grain  in 
children  from  two  to  ten  years. 

The  bowels  shouldbe  kept  open  by  a^  morning  saline  purge;  in  children 
the  fluid  magnesia  is  readily  taken;  in  adults  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may 
be  given  by  Ha/s  method,  in  concentrated  form,  in  the  morning,  before 
anything  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  In  Brighf  s  disease  it  not  infrequently 
causes  vomiting.  The  compound  p.Qwder_i?i  jalap,  in  half-drachm  doses, 
or,  if  necessary,  elaterium  may  be  used.  If  the  dropsy  is  not  extreme,  the 
urine  not  very  concentrated,  and  ursemic  symptoms  are  not  present,  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  loose  without  active  purgation.  If  these  measures 
fail  to  reduce  the  dropsy  and  it  has  become  extreme,  the  skin  may  be  punc- 
tured with  a  lancet  or  drained  by  a  small  silver  canula  (Southejr^s  tube), 
which  is  inserted  beneath  it.  A  fine  aspirator  needle  may  be  used,  and  the 
fluid  allowed  to  drain  through  a  piece  of  long,  narrow  rubber  tubing  into 
a  vessel  beneath  the  bed.  If  the  dyspnoea  is  marked,  owing  to  pressure  of 
fluid  in  the  pleurae,  aspiration  should  be  performed.  In  rare  instances  the 
ascites  is  extreme  and  may  require  paracentesis,  or  a  Southey's  tube  may 
be  inserted  and  the  fluid  gradually  withdrawn.  If  uraemic  convulsions 
occur,  the  intensity  of  the  paroxysms  may  be  limited  by  the  use  of  chloro- 
form; to  an  adult  a  pilocarpine  injection  should  be  at  once  given,  and 
from  a  robust,  strong  man  20  ounces  of  blood  may  be  withdrawn.  In  chil- 
dren the  loins  may  be  dry  cupped,  the  wet  pack  used,  and  a  brisk  purgative 
given.  Bromide  of  potassium  and  chloral  sometimes  prove  useful. 
54 
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Vomiting  may  be  relieved  by  ice^and  by  restricting  the  amount  of  food. 
Drop  doses  of  creasote,  iodine,  and  carbolic  acid  may  be  given.  The  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  bismuth  is  often  effectual. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  diuretics  in  acute  Bright's  disease  is  not  yet 
settled.  The  best  diuretic,  after  all,  is  water,  ^diiclLJiiayJbfi.laken.  freely 
witlL.the_cjtrate  of  potash  or  the  benzoate  of_soda,  salts  which  are  held  to 
favor  the  conversion  of  the  urates  into  less  irritating  and  more  easily  ex- 
creted compounds.  Digitalis  and  strophanthus  are  useful  diuretics,  and 
may  be  employed  without  risk  when  the  arterial  tension  is  low  and  the  car- 
diac impulse  is  not  forcible.  I  have  never  seen  any  injurious  effects  from 
their  employment  after  the  early  symptoms  had  lessened  in  intensity. 

For  the  persistent  albuminuria,  I  agree  with  Roberts  and  Rosenstein 
that  we  have  no  remedy  of  the  slightest  value.  Nothing  indicates  more 
clearly  our  helplessness  in  controlling  kidney  metabolism  than  inability  to 
meet  this  common  symptom.  Astringents,  alkalies,  nitroglycerin,  and  mer- 
cury have  been  recommended. 

For  the  anaemia  always  associated  with  acute  Bright's  disease  ixQJ\  should 
be  employed?  If  should  nqt^be^giyen,  until  the  acute  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided. In  the  adult  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  the  perchloride  in  in- 
creasing doses,  as  convalescence  proceeds.  In  children,  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron  or  the  sjrup  of  the  phosphate  oi  iron  are  better  preparations. 
Tyson  has  recently  urged  caution  in  the  too  free  use  of  iron  in  kidney 
disease.  The  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  best  treated  with  digitalis,  strophan- 
thus, and  strychnia. 

In  the  convalescence  from  acute  Bright's  disease,  care  should  be  taken 
to  guard  the  patient  against  cold.  The  diet  should  still  consist  chiefly  of 
milk  and  a  return  to  mixed  food  should  be  gradual.  A  change  of  air  is 
often  beneficial,  particularly  a  residence  in  a  warm,  equable  climate. 


VII.   CHRONIC    BRIGHT'S   DISEASE. 

Here,  too,  in  all  forms  we  deal  with  a  diffuso-^pzocess,  inxoliu2i^.^i- 
ihfilial,  iTif^^rgfitialj  and-glomerular  tissues.  Clinically  two  groups  are  recog- 
nized— (a)  fhft  pl]rnn^^  pareTiojijiTafltniie  nophritJ'ij  which  follows  the  acute 
attack  or  comes  on  insidiously,  is  characterized  by  marked  drop8)%  and  post 
mortem  by  the  J^rfje  white  kidney.  In  the  later  stages  of  this  process  the 
kidney  may  be  smaller — ^a  condition  known  as  the  stmall  ^^}\iip  h^^p^y^  (6) 
cferonic  interstitial  nephritis,  in  which  dropsy  js^ot^common  and  thecardio- 
yasculajTcTianges  are  pronounced.  Delafield  recognizes  a  chronicPditfuse 
nephritis  wilTi  exudation  and  a  chronic  productive  diffuse  nephritis  with- 
out exudation,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  contracted  kidney  of  authors. 

The  amyloid  kidney  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  variety  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease, but  in  reality  it  is  a  degeneration  which  may  accompany  any  form 
of  nephritis. 
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Chbonic  Parenchymatous  Nephritis 

{Chronic  Desquamative  and  Chronic  Tubal  Nephritis;  Chronic  Diffuse  Nephritis  ioith 

EoDudation), 

Etiology. — In  many  cases  the  disease  followR  t\\^  flfi^itp  n^pV^ptiH  of 
Qold,  fip^rlpf.  fpypr^  ^r  progrqfti^py  More  frequently  than  is  usually  stated 
the  disease  has  an  JT^iflinnft  onsfit  fln(1l  t\oo^^rA  mdApAn^aixily..^f  .any  acute 
attack.  The  fevers  ^a,y  ploy  ^^  iTYip/^rfnTif  ^nU  jq  certain  of  these  cases. 
Eosenstein,  Bartels,  and,  in  this  country,  I.  E.  Atkinson  and  Thayer  have 
laid  special  stress  upon  malaria  as  a  cause.  Beer  and  alcohol  are  believed 
to  lead  to  this  form  of  nephritis.  In  chronic  suppuration^.  §iyphilis,  and 
tiibfTTulnRin  the  diffunn  pnrrnrhyiaatoua  nrphritifi  is  not  uncommon,  and  is 
usually  associated  with  amyloid  disease.  M^es  are  rather  more  subject  to 
the  affection  than  females.  It  is  met  with  most  commonly  in  young  adults, 
and  is  by  no  means  infrequent  in  children  as  a  sequence  of  scarlatinal 
nephritis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Several  varieties  of  this  form  have  been  recog- 
nized. The  most  common  is  the  large  white  kidney  of  Wilks,  in  which  the 
organ  is  enlarged ^  the_capsulejajlun,  <*nj^t^ejn^«^^  whifp  with  the  stellate 
veins  injected.  Op  Rf^rfjoTi  tbp  r^nrfPY  ia  swollen  and  yellowish  white 
i^jcol^,  and  ^ff.eTi  pf^appfs  np^qi^ft  arpfta  The  gyramidsjoaxJbe  deeply 
congested.  On  microscopical,  ejaffiination  it  is  seen  thatlhe  epithelium 
'Cgrgj]"^^^  "^^  ffltiyj  nnA  fhp  tubules  of  the  cortex  are  distended,  and  con- 
tain  liibfi-napts.  Hyaline  changes  are  also  present  in  the^epitheliaj  cells. 
The  glomeruli  °^^  ^"^C^j  the  capsule^  thickened,  the  capillarie8,8hpw  hyaline 
changes,  and  the  ^pittiglJuiOLjof .the  tuft  and  of^iheu:apaulfiJi&jg2tQ.nsively 

altered.  The  interfltitifl,^  tig^ue  is  fiverYwhpre  inprpaiu^d^  though  not  to  an 
extreme  degree. 

The  second  variety  of  this  form  results  from  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  connective  tissue  aqd  the  BT^bfipq^^T]t  ahrinkftgrp,  forming  what  is  called 
the  small  white  kidnev  or  the  pale  granular  kidney.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  is  always  preceded  by  the  large  white  kidney.  Some  observers  hold 
that  it  may  be  a  primary  independent  form.  The  capsule  is  thickened  and 
the^  surface  is  rough  and  granular.  On  section  the  resistance  is  greatly 
increased,  the  cortex  is  reduced  and  presents  numerous  opaque  white  or 
wliitish-yellow  ^^,  consi8tijig.-Qi-accumulations  of  fatty  epithelium  in  the 
convolute^  t^]l)iilpa  This  combination  of  contracted  kidney  with  the  areas 
of  marked  fatty  degeneration  has  given  the  name  of  small  granular^  fatty 
kidney  to  this  form.  The  interstitial  changes  are  marked,  many  of  the 
glomeruli  are  deatiosed,  the  degeneration  of  epithelium  .in  the  convoluted 
tubules  is  widespread,  and  the  arteries  are  greatly  thjckened. 

Belonging  to  this  cEronic  tubal  nephritis  is  a  variety  known  as  the 
chromcJi(EmorrhQ,qic  nephritis,  in  which  the  organs  are  enlarged,  yellowish 
wjotfiin^cfilor,  and  in  the  coxtex.arejiMtny  brownish-red  areas,  due  to  hsemor- 
rhage  into  and  aboutthe  tubes.  In  other  respects  the  changes  are  identical 
with  those  in  the  large  white  kidney. 

Of  changes  in  the  other  organs  the  most  marked  are  thij^l^pning  of  t]he 
bloojUvessels  and  h^ertroj)h^oJ_th^^^ 
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SyniptomB* — Following  an  acute  nephritis,  the  disease  may  present, 
in  a  modified  way,  the  symptoms  of  that  affection.  In  many  cases  it  set:* 
in  insidiously,  and  after  an  attack  of  dyspepsia  or  a  peripd.olJailingJiealth 
and  lossof  strength  the. 4)atient.  becomes  pale,  and  puffiness  of  tlie  eyelidi 
or  swollen  fftftt  are  noticed  in  the  morning. 

The  symptoms  are  as  follows:  The  ^uiiifi-is,  as  a  rule,  dimiiiished^ 
quantitY^Joftffn  scaoty.  It  has  a  dirty-yellow,  sometimes  smoky,  color,  and 
is  turbidjrpjn.the  presence  of  urates.  On  standing,  a  heajry,  ^edimexiLi^ls, 
in  which  are  found  numerous  tube-casts  of  various  forms  and  sizes^  hyaline, 
hflth  Iftrgp  and  spiRllj  epithelial,  granular,  and  fotty  casts.  Leucocytes  are 
ajuindant;  red  blood-corpuscles  are  frequently  met  with,  and  epithelium 
from. the  MfineyLjind  peljes.  ThejJhumin  ia.  abundant  and  may  amount 
to  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  urine  boiled.  It  is  more  abundant  inJLhe 
miftfi^assed  duiingJh^ay.  The  specifiic  gravity  may  be  high  in  the  early 
stages — from  1.020  to  1.025 — thpugkin  the  later,  stages  it  is  lower.  The 
urea  is  always  reduced  ijxj^^uantity. 

T^IgpfiXig^JlflTlfH  ftpd  ^hflf.iTmf.p  fiyjmpt^Tn  of  this  form  of  Bright's 
disease.  The  facfijs  pale  and  -puffy,  and  in  the  morning.  the.-e)[£lid3._are 
^sdematous.  The  a^asjstrca  is  general,  and  there  may  .be  involvement  of  the 
serous  sacs.  In  these  chronic  cases  associated  with  large  white  kidney  there 
is  often  a  distinctive  appearance  in  the  face;  the  complexion  is  pasty,  the 
pallor  nmrked,  and  the  eyelids  are  (edematous.  The  dropsy  is  peculiarly 
obstinate.  Uraemic  symptoms  are  common,  though  convulsions  are  perhaps 
less  frequent  than  in  the  interstitial  nephritis. 

The  tfinfiipn  Q.f  the  pulse  i8_  usually  jjui^reased;  the  y^^sek  ultimately 
become  stiff  and  the  heart  hypertrophied,  though  there  are  instances  of 
this  form  of  nephritis  in  which  the  heart  is  not  enlarged.  The  aortic  jjecond 
sound  is.  accentuated.  Retinal  changfig  though  less  frequent  than  in  the 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  occur  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

Gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  common.  Ypmiting  is  frequently  a 
distresising  and  serious  83rmptom,  and  diarrhoea  may  be  profuse.  Ulcera- 
tion of  the  colon  may  occur  and  prove  fatal. 

It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  determine,  even  by  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  urine  or  by  analysis  of  the  symptoms,  whether  the  con- 
dition of  the  kidney  is  that  of  the  large  white  or  of  the  small  white  form. 
In  cases,  however,  which  have  lasted  for  several  years,  with  the  progressive 
increase  in  the  renal  connective  tissue  and  the  cardio-vascular  changes,  the 
clinical  picture  may  approach,  in  certain  respects,  that  of  the  contracted 
kidney.  The  urine  is  increased,  with  low  specific  gravity.  It  is  often  turbid, 
may  contain  traces  of  blood,  the  tube-easts  are  numerous  and  of  eveiy 
variety  of  form  and  size,  and  the  albumin  is  abundant.  Dropsy  is  usually 
present,  though  not  so  extensive  as  in  the  early  stages. 

The  prognosis  is  extremely  grave.  In  a  case  which  has  persisted  for 
more  than  a  year  recovery  rarely  takes  place.  IJeath  is  caused  either  by 
great  effusion  with  oedema  of  the  lungs,  by  uraemia,  or  by  secondary  inflam- 
mation of  the  serous  membranes.  Occasionally  in  children,  even  when  the 
disease  has  persisted  for  two  years,  the  symptoms  disappear  and  recovery 
takes  place. 
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Treatment. — Essentially  the  same  treatment  should  be  carried  out  as 
in  acute  Blight's  disease.  Milk  or  butter-milkjhniild  cnTi»tit.\it-p  the  chief 
article^iiopd.  The  dropsy  shouicLhe. treated  by  hydrotherapy.  Iron  prep- 
arations should  be  given  when  thfiiejfi  marked  anaemia.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  pallor  of  the  face  may  not  be  a  good  index  of  the  blood  con- 
dition. Tyson  thinks  that  the  profession  has  been  much  too  free  in  the 
use  of  iron  in  these  cases.  The  acetate  of  potash^ digital ^«^  "tiH  Hhirpfin 
are  nprjul  in  iaoTfiftfiing  ^^^  flow  V^  "^^  Basham's  mixture  given  in  plenty 
of  water  will  be  found  beneficial. 

Chbonic  Intebstitial  Nephbitis 

(Contracted  Kidney;  OramUar  Kidney;  Cirrhosie  of  the  Kidney;  Gouty  Kidney; 

Benal  Sclerosie), 

Sclerosis  of  Jbhejddney  is  met  with  (a)  as  a  sequence  of  the  large  white 
kidney,  fonnmg^tlie  so-calied.palfi,i0:«inular  or  secondary  contracted  kidney; 
(6pas  an  independent  ^ngiAIJL.jaff fiction;  {c)  as  a  sequence  of  arterio- 
sclerosis. 

^  etiology • — The  primarj/  foTmJB^  chronic  from  the  outset,  and  is  a 
slow,  creeping  degeneration  of  the  kidney  substance — in  many  respects 
only  an  anticipation  of  the  gradual  changes  which  take  place  in  the  organ 
in  extreme  old  age.  In  many  cases  no  satisfactory  cause  can  be  assigned. 
In  others  there  are  hereditary  influences,  as  in  the  remarkable  family  studied 
by  Dickinson,  in  which  a  pronounced  tendency  to  chronic  Bright* s  disease 
occurred  in  four  generations.  Families  in  which  the  arferieg  tend  to  de- 
generate ^rly^  are  moTfl-jmrne-to  interstitial  ne^^  Syphilis  is  held 
by  some  to  ^e  a  cause.  Alcohol  probably,  plays  an  important  part,  par- 
ticularly in  conjunction  with  other  factors.  Among  the  better  classes  in 
this  country  chronic  Bright^s  disease  is  very  common,  and  is,  I  believe, 
caused  more  frequently  by  overeating  than  by  excesses  in  alcohol.  Some  be- 
lieve excessive  use  of  meat  is  injurious,  since  it  increases  the  materials  out 
of  which  uric  acid  is  formed.  By  many  a  functional  disorder  of  the  liver, 
leading  to  lithaemia,  is  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  factor.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  persons  who  habitually  eat  and  drink  too  much  the  work 
thrown  upon  this  organ  is  excessive,  and  the  elaboration  of  certain  mate- 
rials is  so  defective  that  in  their  excretion  from  the  general  circulation  they 
irritate  the  kidneys.  ActuaLgQUt,  which  in  England  is  a  common  cause 
of  interstitial  nephritis,  is  not  an  important  factor  here.  I^ead,  as  is  well 
known,  may  produce  renal  sclerosis.  For  a  full  discussion  on  the  etiology 
and  varieties  of  renal  cirrhosis  the  student  is  referred  to  the  recent  work 
of  S.  West. 

Arierio-sclerotic  Forjn, — By  far  the  most  common  form  in  this  country 
is  secondlry  to  arterio-sclerosis.  The  kidneys  are  not  much,  if  at  all,  con- 
tracted, very  hard^  red,  and  shQW.4)atchfia-of  cortical  atrophy.  It  is  seen 
in  men  ovW  forty  who  have  worked  hard,  eaten  freely,  and  taken  alcohol 
to  excess.  They  are  conspicuous  victims  of  the  "  strenuous  life,"  the  inces- 
sant tension  of  which  is  felt  first  in  the  arteries.  After  forty  in  men  of 
this  class  nothing  is  more  salutary  than  to  experience  the  shock  brought  by 
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the  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  albumin  and  tube  casts  in  the  urine. 
The  flgflnpjgt^^  parrJin-vAiapnlflr  phiingPfi  ftrftof  vflrjjng  jegrees  of  JntePsitT, 
and  upon  them,  not  upon  the  renal  condition,  does  the  outlook  depend. 

Morbid  AxLatoxny. — The  contracted  kidneys  aiajunall,  and  together 
may  weigh  no  more  than  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  /HtpRi^lp  is  ih\o^  and 
adherent;  the  surface  of  the  organ  irr^ular  andxflygxed  with  small  nodules, 
which  have  given  to  it  the  name  of  giamilaJLJudney.  In  stripping  off  the 
capsule^  portions  of  the  kidney  substance  are  removed.  SmalLxijs^  are 
frequently  seen  on  the  surface.  The  cqlor  is  ""^fl^^y  ^^^^^hj  f>ftf>r  ft  renr 
darkred.  On  section  the  substance  is  tough  and  resists  cutting;  the  cortex 
is  thin  and  may  measure  no  more  than  a  couple  of  millimetres.  The  pyra- 
mids are  less  wasted.  The  small  arteries  are  greatly  thickened  and  stand 
out  prominently.    The  fat  about  the  pelvis  is  greatly  increased. 

Microscopically  there  is  seen  a  marked  increase  in  the  connective  tissue 
and  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  secreting  structures,  glomerular  and 
tubal,  the  former  predominating  and  giving  the  main  characters  to  the 
lesion.    The  following  are  the  most  important  changes: 

(a)  An  increase  in  the  fibrous  elements,  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  organ,  but  more  advanced  in  the  cortex,  particularly  in  the  tissue  be- 
tween the  medullary  rays.  In  the  pyramids  the  distribution  of  new  growth 
is  less  patchy  and  more  diffuse.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  process  there 
is  a  small-celled  infiltration  between  the  tubes  and  around  the  glomeruli, 
and  finally  this  becomes  fibrillated  and  is  seen  encircling  the  tubules  and 
Bowman's  capsules,  around  the  latter  often  forming  concentric  layers. 

(6)  The  changes  in  the  glomeruli  are  striking,  and  in  advanced  cases 
a  very  considerable  number  of  them  have  undergone  complete  atrophy  and 
are  represented  as  densely  encapsulated  hyaline  structures.  The  atrophy 
is  partly  due  to  changes  in  the  capillary  walls  and  multiplication  of  cells 
between  the  loops,  partly  to  extensive  hyaline  degeneration,  and  in  part, 
no  doubt,  to  the  alterations  in  the  afferent  vessels.  The  normal  glomeruli 
usually  show  some  thickening  of  the  capsule  and  increase  in  the  cells  of  the 
tufts. 

(c)  The  tubules  show  changes  in  the  epithelium,  which  vary  a  good 
deal  in  different  localities.  Where  the  connective-tissue  growth  is  most 
advanced  they  are  greatly  atrophied  and  the  epithelium  may  be  repre- 
sented by  small  cubical  cells.  In  other  instances  the  epithelium  has  entirely 
disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  regions  represented  by  the  projecting 
granules  the  tubules  are  usually  dilated,  and  the  epithelium  shows  hyaline, 
fatty,  and  granular  changes.  Very  many  of  them  contain  dark  masses  of 
epithelial  debris  and  tube-casts.  In  the  interstitial  tissue  and  in  the  tubules 
there  may  be  pigmentary  changes  due  to  haemorrhage.  The  dilatation  of 
the  tubules  may  reach  an  extreme  grade,  forming  definite  cysts. 

(d)  The  arteries  show  an  advanced  sclerosis.  The  iniimft,  is  greatly 
thickened  and  there  are  changes  in  the  adventitia  and  in  the  media,  con- 
sisting in  increase  in  the  thickness  due  to  proliferation  of  the  connective 
tissue,  in  the  latter  coat  at  the  expense  of  the  muscular  elements. 

The  view  most  generally  entertained  at  present  is  that  the  essential 
lesion  is  in  the  secreting  tissues  of  the  tubules  and  the  glomemliy  and  that 
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the  connective-tissue  overgrowth  is  secondary  to  this.  Greenfield  holds  that 
the  primary  change  is  in  most  instances  in  the  glomeruli,  to  which  both  the 
degeneration  in  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  and  the  increase 
in  the  intertubular  connective  tissue  are  secondary. 

Associated  with  contracted  kidney  are  generaJjgteriq-sclerpsis  And  hyper- 
trophy  of  ^|ie  heart.  The  changes  in  the  arteries  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  the  section  on  arterio-sclerosis.  The  h^peiirQpihxilL  the -heart  is 
constant^  and  the  enlargement  may  reach  an  extreme  grade.  Variations 
depend,  no  doubt,  in  part  upon  the  extent  of  the  diffuse  arterial  degenera- 
tion, but  there  are  instances  in  which  the  term  cor  bovinum  may  be  applied 
to  the  enlarged  organ.  In  such  cases  the  hypertrophy  is  not  confined  to 
the  left  ventricle,  but  involves  the  entire  heart.  The  e^lanation  of  this 
hypertrophy  has  been  much  discussed.  It  was  at  fijcgt.held  to  be  due  to 
/the  increased  woik  thrown  upon  the  organ  in  driving  the  impure  blood 
through  the  capillary  system.  Basing  his  opinion  upon  the  supposed  mus- 
cular increase  in  the  smaller  arteries,  Johnson  regarded  the  hypertrophy  as 

.^an  effortjo  overcome  a  sort  of  stop-cock  action  of  these  vessels,  which,  under 
the  influence  of  the  irritating  ingredient  in  the  blood,  contracted  and  in- 

€^  creased  greatly  the  peripheral  resistance.  Tiaube  believed  that  the  oblitera- 
tion of  a^large^number  of  capillary  territories  in  the  kidney  materially  raised 
the  arterial  pressure,  and  in  this  way  led  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart; 
an  additional  factor,  he  thought,  was  the  dimiaiflh£d  excretion,  of  water, 
which  also  heightened  the  pressure  within  the  blood-vessels. 

^/  With  our  present  knowledge  the  njost  satisfactory  explanation  is  that 
*"^  given  by  CgluilieiBa,  which  is  thus  clearly  and  succmctly  put  by  Fagge: 
"  He  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  activity  of _the_ijinailation.  through 
the  kidneys  at  any  moment — ^in  other  words,  the  state  of  the  smaller  renal 
arteries^  as  regards  contraction  or  dilatation — depends  not  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  tissues  generally)  upon  the  need  of  those  organs  for  blood,  but 
solely  uppnjkhe  amount  of  material  for  the  urinary  secretion  that  the  cir- 
culatory fluid  happens  then  to  contain.  This  suggestion  has  bearings  .  .  . 
upon  the  development  of  hypertrophy  in  one  kidney  when  the  other  has 
been  entirely  destroyed.  But  another  consequence  deducible  from  it  is 
that  when  parts  of  both  kidneys  have  undergone  atrophy,  the  blood -flow 
to  the  parts  that  remain  must,  cceteris  paribus,  be  as  great  as  it  would  have 
been  to  the  whole  of  the  organs  if  they  had  been  intact.  But  in  order  that 
Buch^a  quantity  of  blood  should  4)^88  through  the  restricted  capHlary  area 
iiow_QpeiL,to  jt^  anjexcessive  j)res8ure  must  obviously  be  necessary.  This 
can  be  brought  to  bear  only  by  the  exertion  of  more  than  the  normal  degree 
of  force  on  the  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  combined  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  corresponding  resistance  in  all  other  districts  of  the  arterial  system. 
And  80  one.  can  recount  At  once  for  the  high  arterial  pressure  and  for  the 
cardip-vascular  changes  that  are  secondary  to  it." 

Symptoms. — Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  cases  are  latent,  and  are  not 
recognized  until  the  occurrence  of  one  of  flie  serious  or  fatal  complications. 
Even  an  adyanced  grade. oi  contracted  kidney  pfiay  be  compatible  with  great 
mentaLandJbodily  activity.  There  may  have  been  no  symptoms  whatever 
to  suggest  to  the  patient  the  existence  of  a  serious  malady.    In  other  capes 
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the  general  health  is  disturbed.  The  patient  complains  of  lassitude,  is 
Ql£££less,  hjaicuget  up  at  night  to.mictijr^te;  the  (^i^stion  is'di^rdered^ 
the  tonpue  is  furred:  there  are  complaints  of  tieadache,^  failings  vision,  and 
breathlessness  on  exertion. 
*  ^b  complex  and  varied  is  the  clinical  picture  of  chronic  Bright^s  disease 
that  it  will  be  best  to  consider  the  symptoms  under  the  various  systems. 

Urinary  System. — In  the  small  contrackd^hidney  polyuria  is  the  rule. 
Frequently  the  patient  has  to^gfit.nptwa  or. three  times-jdurijig. the  night 
to  empty  the  bladder,  and  there  is  increased  thirst.  It  is  for  these  symp- 
toms occasionally  that  relief  is  sought.  The  color  isjaJigbt-yeUpw,  and  the 
specific  gravity  ranges  from  1,005  to  1.012.  Persistent  low  specific  gravity 
isjone  of  the  most  constant  and  important  features  of  the  disease.  Traces 
of  albumin  are  found,  but  may  be  absent  at  times,  particularly  in  the  early 
morning  urine.  It  is  often  simply  a  slight  cloudiness,  and  may  be  apparent 
only  with  the  more  delicate  tests.  The  sediment  is  scanty,  and  in  it^a  few 
hyaline  or  granular  casts  are  found.  The4uantity_of  the  SQlid.  constituents 
of  the  urin^e  is».as  a  rule^  diminished,  though  in  some  instances  the  urea 
may  be  excreted. in  full  amount.  In  attacks  of  dyspepsia  or  bronchitis,  or 
in  the  later  stages  when  the  heart  fails,  the  quantity  of..aIbumia.injU[  be 
greatly  increased  and  the  urine  diminished.  Oocasionally  blood  occurs 
in  the  urine,  and  there  may  even  be  hematuria  (S.  West).  Slight  l^a^ge, 
represented  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  few  red  cells,  may  be  present 
early  in  the  disease  and  persist  for  years.  In  the  arteriozsckrottcform  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  normal,  or  reduced  rather  than  increased;  the  specific 
gravity  is  normal  or  high,  the  color  of  the  urine  is  good,  and  there  are 
hyaline  and  finely  granular  casts.  The  amount  of  albumin  varies  greatly 
with  the  food  and  exercise,  and  is  usually  much  in  excess  of  that  seen  with 
the  contracted  kidneys. 

Circulatory  System. — The  iuilge..isjiard,  the  tension  increased,  and  the 
vessel  wall,  as  a  rule,  thickened.  As  already  mentioned,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  increased  tension  and  thickening  of  the  arterial  wall.  The 
tension  may  be  plus  in  a  normal  vessel,  but  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  it  is 
more  common  to  have  increased  tension  in  a  stiff  artery. 

A  pulse  of  increased  tension  has  the  following  characters:  It  is  hard 
and  incompressible,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  force  to  overcome  it;  iLiajjer- 
sistent,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  beate  the  vessel  feels  full  and  can 
be  rolled  beneath  the  finger.  These  characters  may  be  present  in  a  vessel 
the  walls  of  which  are  little,  if  at  all,  increased  in  thickness.  To  estimate 
the  latter  the  pulse  wave  should  be  obliterated  in  the  radial,  and  the  vessel 
wall  felt  beyond  it.  In  a  perfectly  normal  vessel  the  arterial  coats,  under 
these  circumstances,  cannot  be  differentiated  from  the  surrounding  tissue; 
whereas,  if  thickened,  the  vessel  can  be  rolled  beneath  the  finger.  Per- 
sistent hi^h  tension  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  svmptoms  of 
interstitial  nephritis.  The  cardiac  features  are  equally  important,  though 
often  loss  obvious.  Hypertrophy  of  ihe.  left.-V£ntricle  occurs  to  overcome 
the  resistance  offered  in  the  arteries.  The  enlargement  of  the  heart  ulti- 
mately becomes  more  general.  The  apex. is. displaced  downward  and  to  the 
left;  the  impulse  is  forcible  and  may  be  heaving.    In  elderly  persons  with 
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emphysema,  the  displacement,  .of,  the  apay  aaaay.  Jxotjue  evident.  The  first 
sound  at  the  apex  may  be  duplicated:  more  commonly  the  second  sound 
at  the  aortic  cartilage  is  accentuated,  a  very  characteristic  sign  of  increased 
tension.  The  sound  in  extreme  cases  may  have  a  bell-like  quality.  In  many 
cases  a  systolifi  murm^ir  d^yflopfiatLthf^apfiy^  probably  as  a  result  of  relative 
insiifficiency.  It  may  be  loud  and^  transmitted  to>tL&..axilla.  Finally  the 
hypertroBliJ-iails,  the  heart  becomes  dilated,  gallop  rhythm  is  present,  and 
the  general  conditionis  iBiaf  7)£a'*cirronic  heart-lesFon. 

Respiratory  System. — Sudden  oedema  of  the  glottis  may  occur.  Effji- 
sion  into  the  j)leurg_or. sudden  oid'ema  of  the  lungs  may  prove  fatal.  Acute 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  not  uncommon.  Bronchitis  is  a  frequent  ac- 
companim^lt^^particularly  in  the  winter.  Sudden  attacks  of  oppressed 
breathing,  particularly  at  night,  are  not  infrequent.  This  is  often  a  uraemic 
sympfoih,  but  is  sometimes  cardiac.  The  patient  may  sit  up  in  bed  and 
gasp  for  breath,  as  in  true  asthma.  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  may  be  pres- 
ent, most  commonly  toward  the  close,  but  the  patient  may  be  walking  about 
and  even  attending  to  his  occupation. 

Digestive  System, — Dyspepsia  and  loss  of  jappetite^  afe  ^oommon.  Severe 
and  ^^fiQTi^y^llft^l^  vnimfiT^jr  may  be  the  first  symptom.  This  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  ursemia,  but  it  may  be  present  without  any 
other  indications,  and  I  have  known  it  to  prove  fatal  without  any  suspicion 
that  chronic  Bright^s  disease  was  present.  Severe  and  even  fatal  diar- 
rhoea may  develop.  The  tongue  may  be  coated  and  the  breath  heavy  and 
urinous. 

Nervous  System, — ^Various  cerebral  manifestations  have  already  been 
mentioned  under  ursemifl.  Headache,  sometimes  of  the  migraine  type,  may 
be  an  early  and  persistent  feature  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  CfiXfibral 
apoplexy  is  closely  related  to  interstitial  nephritis.  The  hemorrhage  may 
take  plnrft  iptv  ih?  mi^nincf^n  ttr  th^  Af^rfbmm  It  is  usually  associated  with 
marked  changes  in  the  vessels.  Neuralgias,  in  various  regions,  are  not  un- 
common. 

Special  Senses. — Troubles  in  vision  may  be  the  first  symptom  of  the 
disease.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  cases  of  interstitial  nephritis  the 
condition  is  diagnosed  first  by  the  ophthalmic  surgeon.  Thfe^ame^^shaped 
retinal  haemorrhages  are  the  most  common.  Less  frequent  is  diffuse  retinitis 
or  pipillitifl.  Sudden  blindness  may  supervene  without  retinal  changes — 
urgmicjimaurosis.  Diplopia  is  a  rare  event.  Recurring  conjunctival  and 
palpebralhaemorrhages  are  fairly  conmion.  Auditory  troubles  are  by  no 
means  infrequent  in  chromc-JBiighl's  disease.  Ringing  in  the  ears,  with 
dizziness^Jgnot  uncommon.    Various  forms  of  deafness  may  occur. 

Sfin. — (Edema  is  not  common  in  interstitial  nephritis.  Slight  puffiness 
of  the  jinkles  may  be  present,  buLin  a  majority  of  the  cases  dropsy  does 
noTsuperyene.  ^Vhen  extensive,  it  is  almost  always  the  result  of  gradual 
failure  of  the  hypertrophied  heart.  The  ski^.  ia.  of  ten  dry  and  pale,  and 
sweats .are..nQt  common.  In  eomfi-ilistfl.nQes  the  .aweat  may  deposit  a^jrhite 
frost  of  jarea  on  the  surffice  of  the  skin.  Eczema  is  a  common  accompani- 
ment of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  Tingling  of  the  fin^yers  or  numb- 
ness .And-pallor — the  dead  fingers — are  not,  as  some  suppose,  in  any  way 
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peculiar  to  Bright's  disease.    Intolerable  itching  of  the  skin  may  be  pres- 
ent, and  cramps  .in  the  muscles  are  by  no  means  rare. 

Haemorrhages  are  not  infrequent;  epistaxis  may  prove  serious  and  ex 
tensive;  purpiira  may  occur.  Broncho-pulmonary  haemorrhages  are  said, 
by  some  French  writers,  to  be  common,  but  no  instance  of  it  has  come 
under  my  observation.  Ascites  is  rare  except  in^associatiwijv'ith. ..cirrhosis 
of  the  liver. 

Diagnosis. — The  anlgpsy  often  discloses  the  true  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, one  of  the  many  intercurrent  affections  of  which  may  have  proved 
fatal.  The  early  stages  of  interstitial  nephritis  are  not  recognizable.  In 
a  patient  with  increased  pulse  tension  (particularly  if  the  vessel  wall  is 
sclerotic),  with  the  agexbeal "of  the  heart  dislorat.ftd  to  the  left,  the  second 
aortic  sQund  jringing  and  aeewituated,  the  ujine  abundant^and  .ofJP.F  sp^ 
cific  gravity,  with  a  trace  of  albumin  and  an  occasional  hyaline  or  granular 
cast,  the  diagnosis  of  interstitial  nephritis  may  ha  salaly  made.  Of  all  the 
indications,  that  offered  by  the  jjiilse  is  the  most  ipnportAnt.  Persistent 
high  tension  with  thickening  of  the  arterial  wall  in  a  man  under  fifty  means 
that  serious  mischief  has  already  taken  place,  that  cardio-vascular  changes 
are  certainly,  and  renal  most  probably,  present.  It  is  important  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  this  condition  not  to  rest  content  with  a  single  examination  of  the 
urine.  Both  the  evening  and  the  morning  secretion  should  be  studied. 
The  sediment  should  be  collected  in  a  conical  glass,  and  in  looking  for 
tube-casts  a  large  surface  should  be  examined  with  a  tolerably  low  power 
and  little  light.  The  arterio-sclerotic  kidney  may  exist  for  a  long  time 
without  the  occurrence  of  albumin,  or  the  albumin  may  be  in  very  small 
quantities.  Toward  the  end  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  the  primary 
interstitial  nephritis  from  an  arterio-sclerotic  kidney,  nor  clinically  is  it  of 
any  special  value  so  to  do.  In  middle-aged  men,  with  very  high  tension, 
great  thickening  of  the  superficial  arteries,  and  marked  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  the  renal  are  more  likely  to  be  secondary  to  the  arterial  changes. 

Prognosis. — Chronic  Bright's  disease  is  an  jp^^^ahlft  f^f^^^^rin^  and 
the  anatomical  conditions  on  which  it  depends  are  quite  as  much  beyond 
the  reach  of  medicines  as  wrinkled  skin  or  gray  hair.  Interstitial  nephritis, 
however,  is  compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  life  for  many  years,  and  it  is 
now  universally  recognized  that  increased  tension,  thickening  of  the  arterial 
walls,  and  polyuria  with  a  small  quantity  of  albumin,  neither  doom  a  man 
to  death  within  a  short  time  nor  necessarily  interfere  with  the  pursuits  of 
an  active  life  so  long  as  proper  care  be  taken.  I  know  patients  who  have 
had  high  tension  and  a  little  albumin  in  the  urine  with  hyaline  casts  for 
ten,  twelve,  and,  in  one  instance,  fifteen  years.  Sfiiioua  indicationa  are  the 
development  of  uraemic  s^nnptoms,  dilatation  of  the  hearty  t^fi-^imafit  of 
serous  effusions,  the  development  of  Cheyne-Stokea. breathings  persistent 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea. 

Treatment. — Patients  without  local  indications  or  in  whom  the  con- 
dition has  been  accidentally  discovered  should  so  regulate  their  lives  as  to 
throw  the  least  possible  strain  upon,  heart,  a]rter4eei  and  Jddneys.  JL  ^^\f* 
life  without  mental  worry,  with  gentle  buLnot  eKcesais:e.£xe£ci8e,  and  resi* 
dence  in  an  equable  climate,  should  be  recommended.    In  addition  they 
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should  be  told  to  keep  the  bowels  regidar,  the  skin  active  by  a  daily  tepid 
bath  with  friction,  and  the  urinary  secretion  free  by  SHnking^ily  a  d^fi- 
niteamountj)!  either  rliatill^^  water  i>i  soma  j)lfiasaat  mineral  water.  Alco- 
hoj^  should  be  strictly  prnbihifpH     Tea  andcoffeeare^  allowable. 

The  diet  should^beJdgtLt  ft"d  Tin^]fi>hiTigj  and  the  patient  should  be 
warned  not  to  eat  ^^fififtflivfilyj  and  not  to  ^ke^m^_ji]Lore_than^once  a  day. 
Care  in  food  and  drink  is  probably  the  most  important  element  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  early  cases. 

A  patient  in  good  circumstances  may  be  urged  to  go  away  during  the 
winter  months,  or,  if  necessary,  to  move  altogether  to  a  warm  equable  cli- 
mate, like  that  of  Southern  California.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  in 
these  cases  of  ^^nvp^  ^t\m  iho  oharygfi^)}]^^  irregular  w^^ther  which  pre- 
vails in  the  temperate  regions  from  November  until  April. 

At  this  period  medicines  are  not  required  unless  for  certain  special 
symptoms.  Patients  derive  much  benefit  from  an  annual  visit  to  certain 
mineral  springs,  such  as  Poland,  Bedford,  Saratoga,  in  this  country,  and 
Vichy  and  others  in  Europe.  Mineral  waters  have  no  curative  influence 
upon  chronic  Bright^ s  disease;  they  simply  help  the  interstitial  circulation 
and  keep  the  drains  flushed.  In  this  early  stage,  when  the  patient^s  con- 
dition is  good,  the  tension  not  high,  and  the  quantity  of  albumin  small, 
medicines  are  not  indicated,  since  no  remedies  are  known  to  have  the  slight- 
est influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Sooner  or  later  symptoms 
arise  which  demand  treatment.  Of  these  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant: 

(a)  Oreatly  Increased  Arterial  Tension. — It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
a  certain  increase  of  tension  is  not  only  necessary  but  unavoidable  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  and  probably  the  most  serious  danger  is  too  great  lowering 
of  the  blood  tension.  The  happy  medium  must  be  sought  between  such 
heightened  tension  as  throws  a  serious  strain  upon  the  heart  and  risks  rup- 
ture of  the  vessels  and  the  low  tension  which,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  specially  liable  to  be  associated  with  serous  effusions.  In  cases  with  per- 
sistent high  tension  the  diet  should  be  light,  an  occasional  saline  purge 
8h^uldjt)e.gi:^en,  and  sweaiing  promoted  by  means  of  hot  air  or  the  hot 
bath.  If  these  measures  do  not  suffice,  nitroglycerin  may  be  tried,  begin- 
ning with  1  minim  of  the  1-per-cent  solution  three  times  a  day,  and  grad- 
ually increasing  the  dose  if  necessary.  Patients  vary  so  much  in  suscepti- 
bility to  this  drug  that  in  each  case  it  must  be  tested,  the  limit  of  dosage 
being  that  at  which  the  patient  experiences  the  physiological  effect.  As 
much  as  10  minims  of  the  1-per-cent  solution  may  be  given  three  times  a 
day.  In  many  case  I  have  given  :t  in  much  larger  doses  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  effects  from  it.  If  the  dose  is  excessive  the 
patients  complain  at  once  of  flushing  or  headache.  Its  use  may  be  kept  up 
for  six  or  seven  weeks,  then  stopped  for  a  week  and  resumed.  Its  value 
is  seen  not  only  in  the  reduction  of  the  tension,  but  also  in  the  striking 
manner  in  which  it  relieves  the  headache,  dizziness,  and  dyspnoea. 

(h)  More  or  less  ancemia  is  present  in  advanced  cases,  and  is  best  met 
by  the  use  of  iron.  Weir  Mitchell,  who  has  had  a  unique  experience  in 
certain  forms  of  chronic  Bright* s  disease,  gives  the  tincture  of  the  per- 
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chloride  of  iron  in  large  doses — from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  three  times 
a  day.  He  thinks  that  it  not  only  henefits  the  ansemia^  but  that  it  also  is 
an  important  means  of  reducing  tiie  arterial  tension. 

(c)  Many  patients  with  Bright' s  disease  present  themselves  for  treat- 
ment with  signs  of  caidiaojlilatation;  there  is  a  gfill^^p  rhyftiTn  /^i-  fKp  \\i^^ 
sounjfi.  haYfi-  a  foetal  character^  the  breath  is  shorty  the  jirine  scanty  and 
highly  albuminous^  and  there  are  signs  of  locaL.diQpsy.  In  these  cases  the 
'TSoillPPTit  "'"'^t  b^,^\^^^t.*ll.!ll  ^^^  h^^  A  morning  dose  of  salts  or_ calo- 
mel may  be  given,  and  digitiili^  m  ^P-minilP  J£;?<*«j  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Strychnia  may  be  used  with  benefit  in  this  condition.  In  some  in- 
stances other  cardiac  tonics  may  be  necessary,  but  as  a  rule  the  digitalis  acts 
promptly  and  well. 

(d)  tfrcBtnic  Symptoms, — Even  before  marked  manifestations  are  present 
there  may  be  extreme  restlessness,  mental  wandering,  a  heavy,  foul  breath, 
and  a  coated  tongue.  Headache  is  not  often  complained  of,  though  intense 
frontal  headache  may  be  an  early  symptom  of  uraemia.  In  this  condition, 
too,  the  patient  may  complain  of  palpitation.  fee]iags..xi£~xuimbne8s,  and 
sometimes  nocturnal  cramps.  For  these  symptoms  the  sali^.  j)U£gatlves 
should  l)e  ordered,  and  hot  baths,  so  as  to  induce  copious  sweating.  Orandin 
states  that  irrigation  of  the  bowel  with  water  at  a  temperature  from  120* 
to  150''  is  most  useful.  Nitroglycerin  also  may  be  freely  used  to  reduce  the 
tension.  For  the  ursemic  convulsions,  if  severe,  inhalations  of  chloroform 
may  be  used.  If  the  patient  is  robust  and  full-blooded,  from  12  to  20  ounces 
of  blood  should  be  removed.  The  patient  should  be  freely  sweated,  and  if 
the  convulsions  tend  to  recur  chloral  may  be  given,  either  by  the  mouth  or 
per  rectum,  or,  better  still,  morphia.  Ursemic  coma  must  be  treated  by 
active  purgation,  and  sweating  should  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  pilocar- 
pine or  the  hot  bath.  For  the  restlessness  and  delirium  morphia  is  indis- 
pensable. Since  its  recommendation  in  ursemic  states  some  years  ago,  by 
Stephen  MacKenzie,  I  have  used  this  remedy  extensively  and  can  speak  of 
its  great  value  in  these  cases.  I  have  never  seen  ill  effects  or  any  tendency 
to  coma  follow.  It  is  of  special  value  in  the  dyspnoea  and  Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing  of  advanced  arterio-sclerosis  with  chronic  ursemia. 


VIII.   AMYLOID   DISEASE. 

Amyloid  (lardaceous  or  waxy)  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  simply  an 
event  in  the  process  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  most  commonly  in  the 
chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  following  fevers,  or  of  cachectic  states. 
It  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  Bright's  disease. 
The  affection  of  the  kidneys  is  generally  a  part  of  a  \indespread  amyloid 
degeneration  occurring  in  prolonged  suppuration,  as  in  disease  of  the  bone, 
in  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  occasionally  leukaemia,  lead  poisoning,  and 
gout.    It  varies  curiously  in  frequency  in  different  localities. 

Anatomically  the  amyloid  kidney  is  large  and  pale,  the  surface  smooth, 
and  the  venae  stellatae  well  marked.  On  section  the  cortex  is  large  and 
may  show  a  peculiar  glistening,  infiltrated  appearance,  and  the  glomemli 
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are  very  distinct.  The  pyramids,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  cortex,  are  of 
a  deep  red  color.  A  section  soaked  in  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  shows  spots 
of  a  walnut  or  mahogany  brown  color.  The  Malpighian  tufts  and  the 
straight  vessels  may  be  most  affected.  In  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidneys 
the  organs  are  not  always  enlarged.  They  may  be  normal  in  size  or  small, 
pale,  and  granular.  The  amyloid  change  is  first  seen  in  the  Malpighian 
tufts,  and  then  involves  the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels  and  the  straight 
vessels.  It  may  be  confined  entirely  to  them.  In  later  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease the  tubules  are  affected,  chiefly  the  membrane,  rarely,  if  ever,  the  cells 
themselves.  In  addition,  the  kidneys  always  show  signs  of  diffuse  nephritis. 
The  Bowman's  capsules  are  thickened,  there  may  be  glomerulitis,  and  the 
tubal  epithelium  is  swollen,  granular,  and  fatty. 

SjniiptoxilB. — The  renal  features  alone  may  not  indicate  the  presence 
of  this  degeneration.  Usually  the  associated  condition  gives  a  hint  of  the 
nature  of  the  process.  The  urine,  as  a  rule,  shows  important  changes; 
the  quantity  is  increased,  and  it  is  pale,  clear,  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 
The  albumin  is  usually  abundant,  but  it  may  be  scanty,  and  in  rare  in- 
stances absent.  Possibly  the  variations  in  the  situation  of  the  amyloid 
changes  may  account  for  this,  since  albumin  is  less  likely  to  be  present 
when  the  change  is  confined  to  the  vasa  recta.  In  addition  to  ordinary 
albumin  globulin  may  be  present.  The  tube-casts  are  variable,  usually 
hyaline,  often  fatty  or  finely  granular.  Occasionally  the  amyloid  reaction 
can  be  detected  in  the  hyaline  casts.  Dropsy  is  present  in  many  instances, 
particularly  when  there  is  much  anaemia  or  profound  cachexia.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  invariable  symptom,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  it  does  not 
develop.    Diarrhoea  is  a  common  accompaniment. 

Increased  arterial  tension  and  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  not  usually  pres- 
ent, except  in  those  cases  in  which  amyloid  degeneration  occurs  in  the 
secondary  contracted  kidney;  under  which  circumstances  there  may  be 
uraemia  and  retinal  changes,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  met  with  in  other 
forms. 

DiagnosiB. — By  the  condition  of  the  urine  alone  it  is  not  possible  to 
recognize  amyloid  changes  in  the  kidney.  Usually,  however,  there  is  no 
difficulty,  since  the  Bright's  disease  comes  on  in  association  with  syphilis, 
prolonged  suppuration,  disease  of  the  bone,  or  tuberculosis,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  A  suspicious  circum- 
stance is  the  existence  of  polyuria  with  a  large  amount  of  albumin  in  the 
urine,  or  when,  in  these  constitutional  affections,  a  large  quantity  of  clear, 
pale  urine  is  passed,  even  without  the  presence  of  albumin. 

The  prognosis  depends  rather  on  the  condition  with  which  the  nephritis 
is  associated.    As  a  rule  it  is  grave. 

Surgical  Treatment  of  BrigJiVs  Disease. — It  had  been  noticed  by  Regi- 
nald Harrison  and  others  that  in  certain  conditions,  as  pain  and  haematuria, 
incision  of  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  gave  great  relief.  Edebohls  suggests, 
and  has  practised,  stripping  off  of  the  capsules  of  kidneys  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease with  a  \new  of  establishing  new  vascular  connections  and  so  influencing 
the  nutrition  and  work  of  the  organs.  Good  results  have  followed;  the 
cases  should  be  thoroughly  studied  beforehand. 
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IX.  PYELITIS. 

{Consecutive  Nephritis  ;  Pyelonephritis  ;  Pyonephrosis^ 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  con* 
ditions  which  result  from  it. 

Etiology. — Pyelitis  in  almost  all  cases  is  induced  by  bacterial  invasion 
and  multiplication,  rarely  by  the  irritation  of  various  substances  such  as 
turpentine,  cubebs,  or  sugar  (diabetes).  Normally  the  kidney  can  eliminate 
without  harm  to  itself,  apparently,  various  bacteria  carried  to  it  by  the 
blood-current  from  the  intestinal  tract  or  some  focus  of  infection;  and  it 
probably  becomes  infected  only  where  its  resistance  is  lowered,  as  a  result 
of  some  general  cause,  as  ansemia,  malnutrition,  or  intercurrent  disease, 
or  of  some  local  cause,  as  nephritis,  displacement,  congestion  due  to  pres- 
sure of  neoplasms  upon  the  ureter,  twisted  ureter  (Dietl's  crisis),  or  of 
operation,  or  where  the  number  or  virulence  of  the  micro-organisms  is  in- 
creased. These  same  factors  probably  play  an  important  role  also  in  the 
other  common  causes  of  pyelitis,  ascending  infection  from  an  infected  blad- 
der (cystitis),  and  tuberculous  infection.  Other  causes  described  are  vari- 
ous fevers,  cancer,  hydatids,  the  ova  of  certain  parasites,  cold,  and  over- 
exertion. Calculus  seems  not  to  be  a  common  cause,  as,  if  present  at  all, 
it  is  probably  consecutive  to  the  infection.  In  T.  R.  Brown's  series  of  20 
cases,  the  colon  bacillus  was  obtained  7  times,  the  tubercle  bacillus  6,  the 
proteus  bacillus  4,  a  white  staphylococcus  twice — all  in  pure  culture — ^while 
in  1  case  cultures  were  negative. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  early  stages  of  pyelitis  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  turbid,  somewhat  swollen,  and  may  show  ecchymoses  or  a  grayish 
pseudo-membrane.  The  urine  in  the  pelvis  is  cloudy,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, numbers  of  epithelial  cells  are  seen. 

In  the  calculous  pyelitis  there  may  be  only  slight  turbidity  of  the  mem- 
brane, which  has  been  called  by  some  catarrhal  pyelitis.  More  commonly 
the  mucosa  is  roughened,  grayish  in  color,  and  thick.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  calyces  and 
flattening  of  the  papillae.  Following  this  condition  there  may  be  (a)  ex- 
tension of  the  suppurative  process  to  the  kidney  itself,  forming  a  pyelo- 
nephritis; (ft)  a  gradual  dilatation  of  the  calyces  with  atrophy  of  the  kidney 
substance,  and  finally  the  production  of  the  condition  of  pyonephrosis,  in 
which  the  entire  organ  is  represented  by  a  sac  of  pus  with  or  without  a 
thin  shell  of  renal  tissue,  (c)  After  the  kidney  structure  has  been  destroyed 
by  suppuration,  if  the  obstruction  at  the  orifice  of  the  pelvis  persists,  the 
fluid  portions  may  be  absorbed  and  the  pus  become  inspissated,  so  that  the 
organ  is  represented  by  a  series  of  sacculi  containing  grajish,  putty-like 
masses,  which  may  become  impregnated  with  lime  salts. 

Tuberculous  pyelitis,  as  already  described,  usually  starts  upon  the  apices 
of  the  pyramids,  and  may  at  first  be  limited  in  extent.  Ultimately  the 
condition  produced  may  be  similar  to  that  of  calculous  pyelitis.  Pyone- 
phrosis is  quite  as  frequent  a  sequence,  while  the  final  transformation  of 
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the  pus  into  a  putty-like  material  impregnated  with  salts,  forming  the 
so-called  scrofulous  kidney,  is  even  commoner. 

The  pyelitis  consecutive  to  cystitis  is  generally  unilateral,  and  the  kidney 
is  sometimes  involved,  forming  the  so-called  surgical  kidney — ^acute  sup- 
purative nephritis.  There  are  lines  of  suppuration  extending  along  the 
pyramids,  or  small  abscesses  in  the  cortex,  often  just  beneath  the  capsule; 
or  there  may  be  wedge-shaped  abscesses.  The  pus  organisms  either  pass 
up  the  tubules  or,  as  Steven  has  shown,  through  the  lymphatics. 

Symptoxns. — The  forms  associated  with  the  fevers  rarely  cause  any 
symptoms,  even  when  the  process  is  extensive.  In  mild  grades  there  is 
pain  in  the  back  or  there  may  be  tenderness  on  deep  pressure  on  the  af- 
fected side.  The  urine,  turbid  and  containing  pus  cells,  some  mucus,  and 
occasional  red  blood-cells,  is  acid  or  alkaline,  depending  on  the  infecting 
microbe;  usually  the  albuminuria  is  of  higher  grade  comparatively  than 
the  pyuria. 

Before  the  condition  of  pyuria  is  established  there  may  be  attacks  of 
pain  on  the  affected  side  (not  amounting  to  the  severe  agony  of  renal  colic), 
rigors,  high  fever,  and  sweats.  Under  these  circumstances  the  urine,  which 
may  have  been  clear,  becomes  turbid  or  smoky  from  the  presence  of  blood, 
and  may  contain  large  numbers  of  mucus  cells  and  transitional  epithelium. 
These  cases  are  not  common,  but  I  have  twice  had  opportunity  of  studying 
such  attacks  for  a  prolonged  period.  In  one  patient  the  occurrence  of  the 
rigor  and  fever  could  sometimes  be  predicted  from  the  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  urine.  Such  cases  occur,  I  believe,  in  association  with  calculi 
in  the  pelvis. 

The  statement  is  not  infrequently  made  that  the  epithelium  in  the 
urine  in  pyelitis  is  distinctive  and  characteristic.  This  is  erroneous,  as 
may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  comparing  scrapings  of  the  mucosa  of  the 
renal  pelvis  and  of  the  bladder.  In  both  the  epithelium  belongs  to  what  is 
called  the  transitional  variety,  and  in  both  regions  the  same  conical,  fusi- 
form and  irregular  cells  with  long  tails  are  found. 

When  the  pyelitis,  whether  calculous  or  tuberculous,  has  become  chronic 
and  discharges,  the  symptoms  are: 

(1)  Pyuria. — The  pus  is  in  variable  amount,  and  may  be  intermittent. 
Thus,  as  is  often  the  case  when  only  one  kidney  is  involved,  the  ureter 
may  be  temporarily  blocked,  and  normal  urine  is  passed  for  a  time;  then 
there  is  a  sudden  outflow  of  the  pent-up  pus  and  the  urine  becomes  puru- 
lent. Coincident  with  this  retention,  a  tumor  mass  may  be  felt  on  the 
side  affected.  The  pus  has  the  ordinary  characters,  but  the  transitional 
epithelium  is  not  so  abundant  at  this  stage  and  comes  from  the  bladder  or 
from  the  pelvis  of  the  healthy  side.  Occasionally  in  rapidly  advancing 
pyelonephritis,  portions  of  the  kidney  tissue,  particularly  of  the  apices  of 
the  pyramids,  may  slough  away  and  appear  in  the  urine;  or,  as  in  a  re- 
markable specimen  shown  to  me  by  Tyson,  solid  cheesy  moulds  of  the 
calyces  are  passed.  Casts  from  the  kidney  tubules  are  sometimes  present. 
The  reaction  of  the  urine  depends  entirely  upon  the  infecting  microbe, 
whether  the  condition  is  unilateral  or  bilateral,  and  whether  the  bladder 
is  also  infected,  when  vesical  irritability  and  frequent  micturition  may  bo 
present.    Poljruria  is  usually  present  in  the  chronic  cases. 
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(2)  Intermittent  fever  associated  with  rigors  is  usually  present  in  cases 
of  suppurative  pyelitis.  The  chills  may  recur  at  regular  intervals,  and 
the  cases  are  often  mistaken  for  malaria.  Owen-Rees  called  attention  to 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  rigors,  which  form  a  characteristic  feature 
of  both  calculous  and  tuberculous  pyelitis.  Ultimately  the  fever  assumes 
a  hectic  type  and  the  rigors  may  cease. 

(3)  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  often  indicates  prolonged 
suppuration.  There  is  more  or  less  wasting  with  anaemia  and  a  progressive 
failure  of  health.  Secondary  abscesses  may  develop  and  the  clinical  picture 
becomes  that  of  pyaemia.  In  some  instances,  particularly  of  tuberculous 
pyelitis,  the  clinical  course  may  resemble  that  of  typhoid  fever.  There  are 
instances  of  pyuria  recurring,  at  intervals,  for  many  years  without  impair- 
ment of  the  bodily  vigor.  Some  of  the  chronic  cases  have  practically  no 
discomfort. 

(4)  Physical  examination  in  chronic  pyelitis  usually  reveals  tenderness 
on  the  aflEected  side  or  a  definite  swelling,  which  may  vary  much  in  size 
and  ultimately  attain  large  dimensions  if  the  kidney  becomes  enormously 
distended,  as  in  pyonephrosis. 

(5)  Occasionally  nervous  symptoms,  which  may  be  associated  with 
dyspnoea,  supervene,  or  the  termination  may  be  by  coma,  not  unlike  that 
of  diabetes.  These  have  been  attributed  to  the  absorption  of  the  decom- 
posing materials  in  the  urine,  whence  the  so-called  ammoniaemia.  A  form 
of  paraplegia  has  been  described  in  connection  with  some  cases  of  abscess 
of  the  kidney,  but  whether  due  to  a  myelitis  or  to  a  peripheral  neuritis  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

In  suppurative  nephritis  or  surgical  kidney  following  cystitis,  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  pain  in  the  back,  the  fever  becomes  high,  irregular,  and 
associated  with  chills,  and  in  acute  cases  a  typhoid  state  develops  in  which 
death  occurs. 

Diagnosis. — Between  the  tuberculous  and  the  calculous  forms  of 
pyelitis  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish,  except  by  the  de- 
tection of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  pus.  The  examination  for  bacilli  should 
be  made  systematically,  and  in  suspicious  cases  intraperitoneal  injections 
of  guinea-pigs  should  also  be  made.  From  perinephric  abscess  pyonephrosis 
is  distinguished  by  the  more  definite  character  of  the  tumor,  the  absence  of 
cedematous  swelling  in  the  lumbar  region,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
history  of  the  case.  The  urine,  too,  in  perinephric  abscess  may  be  free  from 
pus.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  make  a 
satisfactory  diagnosis.  A  patient,  whom  I  saw  with  Fussell,  had  had  cystitis 
through  her  pregnancy,  subsequently  pus  in  the  urine  for  several  months, 
and  tiien  a  large  fluctuating  abscess  developed  in  the  right  lumbar  region. 
It  did  not  seem  possible,  either  before  or  during  the  operation,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  case  was  a  simple  pyonephrosis  or  whether  there  had  been 
a  perinephric  abscess  caused  by  the  pyelitis. 

Suppurative  pyelitis  and  cystitis  are  frequently  confounded.  I  have 
known  instances  of  the  former  in  which  perineal  section  was  performed  on 
the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  an  intractable  cystitis.  The  two  condi- 
tions may,  of  course,  coexist  and  prove  puzzling,  but  the  history,  the  higher 
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relative  grade  of  albuminuria  in  pyelitis  (Rosenfeld,  Goldberg,  T.  R. 
Brown),  the  polyuria,  the  mode  of  development,  the  local  signs  in  one  lum- 
bar region,  and  the  absence  of  pain  in  the  bladder,  should  be  sufficient  to 
differentiate  the  affections.  In  women,  by  catheterization  of  the  ureters, 
it  may  be  definitely  determined  whether  the  pus  comes  from  the  kidneys  or 
from  the  bladder.    The  cystoscope  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

FrognosiB. — Cases  coming  on  during  the  fevers  usually  recover.  Tu- 
berculous pyelitis  may  terminate  favorably  by  inspissation  of  the  pus  and 
conversion  into  a  putty-like  substance  with  deposition  of  lime  salts.  When 
pyonephrosis  develops  the  dangers  are  increased.  Perforation  may  occur, 
the  patient  may  be  worn  out  by  the  hectic  fever,  or  amyloid  disease  may 
develop. 

Troatment. — In  mild  cases  fluids  should  be  taken  freely,  particularly 
the  alkaline  mineral  waters,  to  which  potassium  citrate  may  be  added. 

The  treatment  of  the  calculous  form  will  be  considered  later.  Practi- 
cally there  are  no  remedies  which  have  much  influence  upon  the  pyuria. 
Some  of  the  recently  described  urinary  antiseptics,  as  urotropin,  etc.,  seem 
to  be  of  value,  especially  in  the  acute  cases.  Tonics  should  be  given,  a 
nourishing  diet,  and  milk  and  butter-milk  may  be  taken  freely.  When  the 
tumor  has  formed  or  even  before  it  is  perceptible,  if  the  symptoms  are 
serious  and  severe,  the  kidney  should  be  explored,  and,  if  necessary,  ne- 
phrotomy or  nephrectomy  should  be  performed. 


X.    HYDRONEPHROSIS. 

Deflnition. — ^Dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney  with 
atrophy  of  its  substance,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  non-purulent  fluids, 
the  result  of  obstruction. 

Etiology. — The  condition  may  be  congenital,  owing  to  some  abnor- 
mality in  the  ureter  or  urethra.  The  tumor  produced  may  be  large  enough 
to  retard  labor.  Sometimes  it  is  associated  with  other  malformations.  There 
is  a  condition  of  moderate  dilatation,  apparently  congenital,  which  is  not 
connected  with  any  obstruction  in  the  ducts.  A  case  of  the  kind  was  shown 
at  the  Philadelphia  Pathological  Society  by  Daland. 

In  some  instances  there  has  been  contraction  or  twisting  of  the  ureter, 
or  it  has  been  inserted  into  the  kidney  at  an  acute  angle  or  at  a  high  level. 
In  adult  life  the  condition  may  be  due  to  lodgment  of  a  calculus,  or  to  a 
cicatricial  stricture  following  ulcer. 

New  growths,  such  as  tubercle  or  cancer,  occasionally  induce  hydro- 
nephrosis; more  commonly,  pressure  upon  the  ureter  from  without,  par- 
ticularly tumors  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus.  Occasionally  cicatricial  bands 
compress  the  ureter.  Obstruction  within  the  bladder  may  result  from  can- 
cer, from  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  with  cystitis,  and  in  the  urethra  from 
stricture.  It  is  stated  that  slight  grades  of  hydronephrosis  have  been  found 
in  patients  with  excessive  polyuria. 

In  whatever  way  produced,  when  the  ureter  is  blocked  the  secretion  ac- 
cumulates in  the  pelvis  and  infundibula.  Sometimes  acute  inflammation 
follows,  but  more  commonly  the  slow,  gradual  pressure  causes  atrophy  o£ 
S5 
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the  papillae  with  gradual  distention  and  wasting  of  the  organ.  In  acquired 
eases  Irom  pressure,  even  when  dilatation  is  extreme,  there  may  usually  be 
seen  a  thin  layer  of  renal  structure.  In  the  most  extreme  stages  the  kid- 
ney is  represented  by  a  large  cyst,  which  may  perhaps  show  on  its  inner 
surface  imperfect  septa.  The  fluid  is  thin  and  yellowish  in  color,  and  con- 
tains traces  of  urinary  salts,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  sometimes  albumin.  The 
secretion  may  be  turbid  from  admixture  with  small  quantities  of  pus. 

Total  occlusion  does  not  always  lead  to  a  hydronephrosis,  but  may  be 
followed  by  atrophy  of  the  kidney.  It  appears  that  when  the  obstruction 
is  intermittent  or  not  complete  the  greatest  dilatation  is  apt  to  follow.  The 
sac  may  be  enormous,  and  cause  an  abdominal  tumor  of  the  largest  size. 
The  condition  has  even  been  mistaken  for  ascites.  Enlargement  of  the 
other  kidney  may  compensate  for  the  defect.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  usually  follows. 

Symptoms. — When  small,  it  may  not  be  noticed.  The  congenital 
cases  when  bilateral  usually  prove  fatal  within  a  few  days;  when  unilateral, 
the  tumor  may  not  be  noticed  for  some  time.  It  increases  progressively 
and  has  all  the  characters  of  a  tumor  in  the  renal  region.  In  adult  life 
many  of  the  cases,  due  to  pressure  by  tumors,  as  in  cancer  of  the  uterus 
and  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  etc.,  give  rise  to  no  symptoms. 

There  are  remarkable  instances  of  intermittent  hydronephrosis  in  which 
the  tumor  suddenly  disappears  with  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of 
clear  fluid.  The  sac  gradually  refills,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  for 
years.  In  these  cases  the  obstruction  is  unilateral;  a  cicatricial  stricture 
exists,  or  a  valve  is  present  in  the  ureter,  or  the  ureter  enters  the  upper 
part  of  the  pelvis.  Many  of  the  cases  are  in  women  and  associated  with 
movable  kidney. 

The  examination  of  the  abdomen  shows,  in  unilateral  hydronephrosis, 
a  tumor  occupying  the  renal  region.  When  of  moderate  size  it  is  readily 
recognized,  but  when  large  it  may  be  confounded  with  ovarian  or  other 
tumors.  In  young  children  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sarcoma  of  the  kidney 
or  of  the  retroperitoneal  glands,  the  common  cause  of  abdominal  tumor 
in  early  life.  Aspiration  alone  would  enable  us  to  differentiate  between 
hydronephrosis  and  tumor.  The  large  hydronephrotic  sac  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  ovarian  tumor.  The  latter  is,  as  a  rule,  more  mobile,  and 
rarely  fills  the  deeper  portion  of  the  lumbar  region  so  thoroughly.  The 
ascending  colon  can  often  be  detected  passing  over  the  renal  tumor,  and 
examination  per  vafrinam,  particularly  under  ether,  will  give  important 
indications  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ovaries.  In  doubtful  cases  the  sac 
should  be  aspirated.  The  fluid  of  the  renal  cyst  is  clear,  or  turbid  from  the 
presence  of  cell  elements,  rarely  colloid  in  character;  the  specific  gravity 
is  low:  albumin  and  traces  of  urea  and  uric  acid  are  usually  present;  and 
the  e|)ithelial  elements  in  it  may  he  similar  to  those  found  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  In  old  sacs,  however,  the  fluid  may  not  be  characteristic,  since  the 
urinary  salts  disappear,  but  in  one  case  of  several  years'  duration  oxalates 
of  lime  and  urea  were  found. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  is  offered  by  the  condition  of  hydro- 
nephrosis in  a  movable  kidney.     Here,  the  history  of  sudden  disappear- 
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ance  of  the  tumor  with  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  clear  fluid  would 
be  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis.  In  those  rare  instances 
of  an  enormous  sac  filling  the  entire  abdomen,  and  sometimes  mistaken 
for  ascites,  the  character  of  the  fluid  might  be  the  only  point  of  difference. 
The  tumor  of  pyonephrosis  may  be  practically  the  same  in  physical  char- 
acteristics. Fever  is  usually  present,  and  pus  is  often  found  in  the  urine. 
In  these  cases,  when  in  doubt,  exploratory  puncture  should  be  made. 

The  outlook  in  hydronephrosis  depends  much  upon  the  cause.  When 
single,  the  condition  may  never  produce  serious  trouble,  and  the  intermit- 
tent cases  may  persist  for  years  and  finally  disappear.  Occasionally  the  cyst 
ruptures  into  the  peritonaeum,  more  rarely  through  the  diaphragm  into  the 
lung.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  was  under  the  care  of  my  colleague, 
Halsted.  A  man,  aged  twenty-one,  had,  from  his  second  year,  attacks  of 
abdominal  pain  in  which  a  swelling  would  appear  between  the  hip  and 
costal  margin  and  subside  with  the  passage  of  a  large  amount  of  urine. 
In  January,  1888,  the  sac  discharged  through  the  right  lung.*  Eeaccumu- 
lations  occurred  on  several  occasions,  and  on  June  9,  1891,  the  sac  was 
opened  and  drained.  He  remains  well,  though  there  is  still  a  sinus  through 
which  a  clear,  probably  urinous,  fluid  is  discharged. 

The  sac  may  discharge  spontaneously  through  the  ureter  and  the  fluid 
never  reaccumulate.  In  bilateral  hydronephrosis  there  is  a  danger  that 
uraemia  may  supervene.  There  are  instances,  too,  in  which  blocking  of 
the  ureter  on  the  sound  side  by  calculus  has  been  followed  by  uraemia. 
And,  lastly,  the  sac  may  suppurate,  and  the  condition  change  to  one  of 
pyonephrosis. 

Treatment. — Cases  of  intermittent  hydronephrosis  which  do  not  cause 
serious  symptoms  should  be  let  alone.  It  is  stated  that,  in  sacs  of  moderate 
size,  the  obstruction  has  been  overcome  by  shampooing.  If  practised,  it 
should  be  done  with  great  care.  When  the  sac  reaches  a  large  size  aspira- 
tion may  be  performed  and  repeated  if  necessary.  Puncture  should  be 
made  in  the  flank,  midway  between  the  ilium  and  the  last  rib.  If  the  fluid 
reaccumulates  and  the  sac  becomes  large,  it  may  be  incised  and  drained,  or, 
as  a  last  resort,  the  kidney  may  be  removed.  In  women  a  carefully .  adapted 
pad  and  bandage  will  sometimes  prevent  the  recurrence  of  an  intermittent 
hydronephrosis.! 


XL     NEPHROLITHIASIS  {Rtnal  Calculus). 

Definition. — The  formation  in  the  kidney  or  in  its  pelvis  of  con- 
cretions, by  the  deposition  of  certain  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — In  the  kidney  substance  itself  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  urinary  salts  produces  a  condition  to  which,  unfortunately, 
the  term  infarct  has  been  applied.  Three  varieties  may  be  recognized:  (1) 
The  uric-acid  infarct,  usually  met  with  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  in 

♦  Sowers,  New  York  Medical  Record,  1888. 

f  See  illustrative  cases  in  mj  Lectures  on  Abdominal  Tumors,  1894 
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new-born  children  and  during  the  first  weeks  of  life.  The  priapism  and 
attacks  of  crying  in  the  new-bom  have  been  attributed  to  the  passage  of 
these  infarcts  (South worth);  (2)  the  sodium-urate  infarct,  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  ammonium  urate,  which  forms  whitish  lines  at  the  apices  of 
the  pyramids  and  is  met  with  chiefly,  but  not  always,  in  gouty  persons;  and 
(3)  the  lime  infarcts,  forming  very  opaque  white  lines  in  the  pyramids^ 
usually  in  old  people. 

In  the  pelvis  and  calyces  concretions  of  the  following  forms  occur:  ia) 
Small  gritty  particles,  renal  sand,  ranging  in  size  from  the  individual  grains 
of  the  uric-acid  sediment  to  bodies  1  or  2  mm.  in  diameter.  These  may  be 
passed  in  the  urine  for  long  periods  without  producing  any  s^-mptoms,  since 
they  are  too  fine  to  be  arrested  in  their  downward  passage. 

(b)  Larger  concretions,  ranging  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  bean,  and 
either  solitary  or  multiple  in  the  calyces  and  pelvis.  It  is  the  smaller  of 
these  calculi  which,  in  their  passage,  produce  the  attacks  of  renal  colic. 
They  may  be  rounded  and  smooth,  or  present  numerous  irregular  projec- 
tions. 

(c)  The  dendritic  form  of  calculus.  The  orifice  of  the  ureter  may  be 
blocked  by  a  Y-shaped  stone.  The  pelvis  itself  may  be  occupied  by  the 
concretion,  which  forms  a  more  or  less  distinct  mould.  These  are  the  re- 
markable coral  calculi^  which  form  in  the  pelvis  complete  moulds  of  in- 
fundibula  and  calyces,  the  latter  even  presenting  cup-like  depressions  cor- 
resjKmding  to  the  apices  of  the  papilla?.  Some  of  these  casts  in  stone  of 
the  renal  pelvis  are  as  beautifully  moulded  as  Hyrtl's  corrosion  prepara- 
tions. 

Hiemically  the  varieties  of  calculi  are:  (1)  Uric  acid  and  urates*  mi>i 
im]H>rtant.  and  forming  the  renal  sand,  the  small  solitary,  or  the  largt 
dendritic  stones.  They  are  verj-  hanl,  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  the  tailor 
reildish.  The  larger  stones  are  usually  stratified  and  very  dense.  Usuallv 
the  uric  acid  and  the  urates  are  mixed,  but  in  children  stones  compost  of 
urates  alone  may  ix-cur. 

(^^  Oxalate  of  lime,  which  forms  mulberry-shaped  calculi,  studdi-d  wiih 
points  and  spines.  They  are  often  very  dark  in  color,  intensely  hard,  and 
are  a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  lime  and  uric  acid. 

^o)  Phosphatic  oalculi  are  eonuK»seil  of  the  i^lcium  phi>sphate  and  the 
ammoni«>masmesium  phospliati^  sometimes  niixtnl  with  a  small  amoun:  vf 
call  iuni  carN.mate.  Tht-y  are  quite  common,  alrhousrh  the  phoeiphat io  salts 
ar^*  oft  on  Jei^^sirevl  alx^iit  the  urir  arid  or  the  oaloium-».^xalate  stones, 

i4»  Rare  fv^r!r.>  nf  calculi  are  mad^  up  of  eystinv,  xanthine.  caH»ndre  *?i 
liir.e,  indiiTo,  arA  unxtealith. 

The  ni'xie  of  formation  i^f  ealouli  ha-  been  much  discusse*!.  They  may 
K'  iTiHluot^i  \v  an  exc»-"i<  of  a  -T-arir-irly  -o!u>»!e  a^»nonndl  inirx^iient,  such 
as  oysriii.'  or  xanthir.v:  r:«>rv  :>»;•>  r:!y  !y  the  r^resonee  of  ur:o  acid  in  a 
very  a^i.i  urir.e  wlii^h  favor-  i*<  ••  -  «-i:i"r:.  >^ir  William  Roberts  thii5 
brirr.Y  >:att*;  :h*  o^r..:iri'^i>  wl.i^-.  \i\\  :•-»  rh»*  f'^rrr-arfon  of  the  urksacSl 
vVi-vT'. Ti'^r.s:  r.:,:h  dc:'!::y.  T.v^rtv  •-.  ^••'ro-,  '•  -ar  r::rmer.Td::on,  and  h::rt 
iwrv'.M;^r'  .  :  v.r:o  ;i..-^  < *ril  -::jl:-sS  :ha:  al'umin,  mucus,  blc^rf.  an-i 
e*.  ::*:>! ia'.  ihrea-Is  :vav  -.v  the  >:artini:-r«-*:]:t  of  <tone.    The  demoDStratioa 
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of  organisms  in  the  centre  of  renal  calculi  renders  it  probable  that  in  many 
cases  the  nucleus  of  the  stone  is  an  agglutinated  mass  of  bacteria. 

Renal  calculi  are  most  common  in  the  early  and  later  periods  of  life. 
They  are  moderately  frequent  in  this  country,  but  there  do  not  appear  to 
be  special  districts,  corresponding  to  the  "  stone  counties  ^'  in  England. 
Men  are  more  often  aflEected  than  women.  Sedentary  occupations  seem  to 
predispose  to  stone. 

The  effects  of  the  calculi  are  varied.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
find  a  dozen  or  more  stones  of  various  sizes  in  the  calyces  without  any 
destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  dilatation  of  the  pelvis.  A  tur- 
bid urine  fills  the  pelvis  in  which  there  are  numerous  cells  from  the  epi- 
thelial lining.  There  are  cases  of  this  sort  in  which,  apparently,  the  stones 
may  go  on  forming  and  are  passed  for  years  without  seriously  impairing 
the  health  and  without  inconvenience,  except  the  attacks  of  renal  colic. 
Still  more  remarkable  are  the  cases  of  coral-like  calculi,  which  may  occupy 
the  entire  pelvis  and  calyces  without  causing  pyelitis,  but  which  gradually 
lead  to  more  or  less  induration  of  the  kidney.  The  most  serious  eflEects 
are  when  the  stone  excites  a  suppurative  pyelitis  and  pyonephrosis. 

Symptoms. — Patients  may  pass  gravel  for  years  without  having  an 
attack  of  renal  colic,  and  a  stone  may  never  lodge  in  the  ureter.  In  other 
instances,  the  formation  of  calculi  goes  on  year  by  year  and  the  patient  has 
recurring  attacks  such  as  have  been  so  graphically  described  by  Montaigne 
in  his  own  case.  A  patient  may  pass  an  enormous  number  of  calculi. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  consulted  by  a  commercial  traveller,  an  extremely 
vigorous  man,  who  for  many  years  had  had  repeated  attacks  of  renal  colic, 
and  had  passed  several  hundred  calculi  of  various  sizes.  His  collection  filled 
an  ounce  bottle.  A  patient  may  pass  a  single  calculus,  and  never  be  trou- 
bled again.  The  large  coral  calculi  may  excite  no  symptoms.  In  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  kind,  presented  to  the  McGill  Medical  Museum 
by  J.  A.  Macdonald,  the  patient,  a  middle-aged  woman,  died  suddenly  with 
uraemic  symptoms.     There  was  no  pyelitis,  but  the  kidneys  were  sclerotic. 

Benal  colic  ensues  when  a  stone  enters  the  ureter.  An  attack  may  set 
in  abruptly  without  apparent  cause,  or  may  follow  a  strain  in  lifting. 
It  is  characterized  by  agonizing  pain,  which  starts  in  the  flank  of  the 
affected  side,  passes  down  the  ureter,  and  is  felt  in  the  testicle  and  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The  pain  may  also  radiate  through  the  ab- 
domen and  chest,  and  be  very  intense  in  the  back.  In  severe  attacks  there 
are  nausea  and  vomiting  and  the  patient  is  collapsed.  The  perspiration 
breaks  out  upon  the  face  and  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  quick.  A  chill  may 
precede  the  outbreak,  and  the  temperature  may  rise  as  high  as  103**.  Xo 
one  has  more  graphically  described  an  attack  of  "the  stone''  than  Mon- 
taigne,* who  was  a  sufferer  for  many  years:  "Thou  art  seen  to  sweat  with 
pain,  to  look  pale  and  red,  to  tremble,  to  vomit  well-nigh  to  blood,  to  suffer 
strange  contortions  and  convulsions,  by  starts  to  let  tears  drop  from  thine 
eyes,  to  urine  thick,  black,  and  frightful  water,  or  to  have  it  guppressed 
by  some  sharp  and  cragfry  stone,  that  cnielly  pricks  and  tears  thee."     The 
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gymptoms  persist  for  a  variable  period.  In  short  attacks  they  do  not  last 
longer  than  an  hour;  in  other  instances  they  continue  for  a  day  or 
more,  with  temporary  relief.  Micturition  is  frequent,  occasionally  painful, 
and  the  urine,  as  a  rule,  is  bloody.  There  are  instances  in  which  a  large 
amount  of  clear  urine  is  passed,  probably  from  the  other  kidney.  In  rare 
cases  the  secretion  of  urine  is  completely  suppressed,  even  when  the  kidney 
on  the  opposite  side  is  normal,  and  death  may  occur  from  uraemia.  This 
most  frequently  happens  when  the  second  kidney  is  extensively  diseased, 
or  when  only  a  single  kidney  exists.  A  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  recorded.  The  condition  has  been  termed,  by  Sir  William  Roberts, 
obstructive  suppression.  It  is  met  with  also  when  cancer  compresses  both 
ureters  or  involves  their  orifices  in  the  bladder.  The  patient  may  not  ap- 
l)ear  to  be  seriously  ill  at  first,  and  urssmic  symptoms  may  not  develop  for 
a  week,  when  twitching  of  tlie  muscles,  great  restlessness,  and  sometimes 
drowsiness  supervene,  but,  strange  to  say,  neither  convulsions  nor  coma. 
Death  takes  place  usually  within  twelve  days  from  the  onset  of  the  ob- 
struction. 

After  the  attack  of  colic  has  passed  there  is  more  or  less  aching  on  the 
affected  side,  and  the  patient  can  usually  tell  from  which  kidney  the  gtone 
has  come.  Examination  during  tlie  attack  is  usually  negative.  Very  rarely 
the  kidney  becomes  palpable.  Tenderness  on  the  affected  side  is  conmion. 
In  very  thin  persons  it  may  be  possible,  on  examination  of  the  abdomen, 
to  feel  the  stone  in  the  ureter;  or  the  patient  may  complain  of  a  grating 
sensation. 

When  the  calculi  remain  in  the  kidney  they  may  produce  very  definite 
and  characteristic  symptoms,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
l)ortant: 

(1)  Pain,  usually  in  the  back,  which  is  often  no  more  than  a  dull  sore- 
ness, but  which  may  be  severe  and  come  on  in  paroxysms.  It  is  usually  on 
the  si3e  affected,  but  may  be  referred  to  the  opposite  kidney,  and  there  are 
instances  in  which  the  pain  has  been  confined  to  the  sound  side.  Pains 
of  a  similar  nature  may  occur  in  movable  kidneys,  and  there  arc  several 
instances  on  record  in  which  surgeons  have  incised  the  kidney  for  stone 
and  found  none.  In  an  instance  in  which  pain  was  present  for  a  couple 
of  years  the  exploration  revealed  only  a  contracted  kidney. 

(2)  Hcpmaturia. — Althou^rh  this  occurs  most  frequently  when  the  stone 
becomes  engaged  in  tlie  ureter,  it  may  also  come  on  when  the  stones  are 
in  the  pelvis.  The  bleeding  is  seldom  profuse,  as  in  cancer,  but  in  some 
instances  may  persist  for  a  long  time.  It  is  aggravated  by  exertion  and 
lessened  by  rest.  Frequently  it  only  gives  to  the  urine  a  smoky  hue.  The 
urine  may  be  free  for  days,  and  then  a  sudden  exertion  or  a  prolonged  ride 
may  cause  sniokiness,  nr  blood  may  be  ])assed  in  considerable  quantities. 

(3)  Pi/elith. — (n)  Tliore  may  ])e  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  the  back,  not 
amounting  to  actual  colic,  which  are  initiated  by  a  heavy  chill  followed 
by  fever,  in  which  the  temperature  may  reach  104°  or  lOo'',  followed  by 
])rofusc  sweating.  The  urine,  which  has  been  dear,  may  become  turbid 
and  smoky  and  contain  blood  and  abundant  epithelium  from  the  pelvis. 
Attacks  of  this  description  may  recur  at  intervals  for  months  or  eren 
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years,  and  are  generally  mistaken  for  malaria,  unless  special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  urine  and  to  the  existence  of  the  pain  in  the  back.  This  renal 
intermittent  fever,  due  to  the  presence  of  calculi,  is  analogous  to  the  he- 
patic intermittent  fever,  due  to  gall-stones,  and  in  both  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  most  intense  paroxysms  may  occur  without  any  evi- 
dence of  suppuration. 

(h)  More  frequently  the  symptoms  of  purulent  pyelitis,  which  have  al- 
ready been  described,  are  present;  pain  in  the  renal  region,  recurring  chills, 
and  pus  in  the  urine,  with  or  without  indications  of  pyonephrosis. 

(4)  Pyuria. — There  are  instances  of  stone  in  the  kidney  in  which  pus 
occurs  continuously  or  intermittently  in  the  urine  for  many  years.  On 
many  occasions  between  1875  and  1884  I  examined  the  urine  of  a  physician 
who  had  passed  calculi  when  a  student  in  1845,  and  had  pus  in  the  urine 
at  intervals  to  1891.  In  spite  of  the  prolonged  suppuration  he  had  remark- 
able mental  and  bodily  vigor. 

Patients  with  stone  in  the  kidney  are  often  robust,  high  livers,  and 
gouty.  Attacks  of  dyspepsia  are  not  uncommon,  or  they  may  have  severe 
headaches. 

Diagnosis. — Eenal  may  be  mistaken  for  intestinal  colic,  particularly 
if  the  distention  of  the  bowels  is  marked,  or  for  biliary  colic.  The  situa- 
tion and  direction  of  the  pain,  the  retraction  and  tenderness  of  the  testicle, 
the  occurrence  of  haematuria,  and  the  altered  character  of  the  urine  are 
distinctive  features.  Attention  may  again  be  called  to  the  fact  that  at- 
tacks simulating  renal  colic  are  associated  with  movable  kidney,  or  even, 
it  has  been  supposed,  without  mobility  of  the  kidney,  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  oxalates  or  uric  acid  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  diag- 
nosis between  a  stone  in  the  kidney  and  stone  in  the  bladder  is  not  always 
easy,  though  in  the  latter  the  pain  is  particularly  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  not  limited  to  one  side.  In  the  uric-acid  or  uratic  renal  stone, 
the  urine  is  acid,  thus  aiding  us  in  differentiating  it  from  a  bladder  stone, 
when  alkaline  urine  is  the  rule.  It  is  stated  that  certain  differences  occur 
in  the  symptoms  produced  by  different  sorts  of  calculi.  The  large  uric-acid 
calculi  less  frequently  produce  severe  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  oxalate  of  lime  is  a  rougher  calculus,  it  is  apt  to  produce  more  pain 
(often  of  a  radiating  character)  than  the  lithic-acid  form,  and  to  cause 
haemorrhage.  In  both  these  forms  the  urine  is  acid.  The  phosphatic 
calculi  are  stated  to  produce  the  most  intense  pain,  and  the  urine  is  com- 
monly alkaline.  The  Roentgen  rays  are  becoming  of  more  and  more  value 
in  determining  the  presence  and  position  of  a  stone. 

Treatment. — In  the  attacks  of  renal  colic  great  relief  is  experienced 
by  the  hot  bath,  which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  relax  the  spasm.  When 
the  pain  is  very  intense  morphia  should  be  given  hypodermically,  and  in- 
halations of  chloroform  may  be  necessary  until  the  effects  of  the  anodyne 
are  manifest.  Local  applications  are  sometimes  grateful — hot  poultices, 
or  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  The  patient  may  drink  freely  of  hot 
lemonade,  soda  water,  or  barley  water.  Occasionally  change  in  posture  or 
inversion  will  give  great  relief.  Surgical  interference  should  be  consid- 
ered in  all  cases,  especially  when  the  stone  is  large  or  the  associated  pye- 
litis severe. 
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In  the  intervaU  tlie  patient  should,  as  far  as  possible,  live  a  qn 
aYoiding  sudden  exertion  of  all  sorts.  The  essential  feature  m  the  treil* 
ment  is  to  keep  the  urine  abundant  and.  in  the  uric*aeid  or  uratic  cmj^ 
alkaline.  The  patient  should  drink  daily  a  large  but  definite  quantity  of 
mineral  waters*  or  distilled  water,  which  is  just  as  satigfactorj.  Td* 
citrate  or  bicarbonate  of  potash  may  he  added.  The  aching  pains  in  tk 
back  are  often  greatly  relieved  by  this  treatment.  Many  patients  find 
benefit  from  a  stay  at  Saratoga^  Bedford,  Poland,  or  other  mineml  sptmp 
in  this  country,  or  at  Vichy  or  Ems  in  Europe, 

The  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  similar  to  that  indietted  m 
the  early  stages  of  gout*  Sir  William  Roberts  recommeuds  what  is  knonn 
as  the  solvent  treatment  for  uric-acid  calculi.  The  citrate  of  |>ota«Ji  u 
given  in  large  dosee^  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm^  everj^  three  hoaia  id  i 
tumblerful  of  water.  This  should  be  kept  up  for  several  monthi.  I  hit? 
had  no  success  with  this  treatment,  nor,  when  one  considers  the  cJuititeT 
of  the  uric-acid  stones  usually  met  with  in  the  kidney,  does  it  seem  likifh 
that  any  solvent  action  could  be  exercised  upon  them  by  changed  ia  ih« 
urine.  This  treatment  should  be  abandoned  if  the  urine  becomes  iia- 
moniacal. 

The  value  of  piperazine  as  a  solvent  of  uric-acid  gravel  or  of  tlril^-il^d 
stones  has  been  much  discussed  of  late.  While  outside  the  l>ody  a  wiUiy 
solution  of  the  drug  has  this  power  in  a  marked  degree^  the  amount  n- 
creted  in  the  urine  as  given  in  the  ordinary  doses  of  15  grains  daily  mem 
to  have  very  little  influence.  Several  observers  have  shown  that  the  pts^ 
centage  of  piperazine  excreted  in  the  urine,  when  taken  in  do§e«  of  fitjui 
1  to  2  grammes,  has,  when  tested  outside  of  the  body,  little  or  no  influeiut 
as  a  solvent  (Faweett,  Gordon), 


XU.   TUMORS    OF   THE    KIDNEY, 

The«te  are  benign  and  malignant.  Of  the  benign  tumors,  the  n 
common  are  the  small  nodular  fibromata  which  occur  frequently  in 
pyramids,  the  abcrranl  adrenals^  which  Grawitz  has  d^cribed,  and  octt- 
sionally  lipoma,  angioma,  or  lymphadenoma.  The  ad^noniatu  may  lie  con- 
genital. In  one  of  my  eases  the  kidneys  were  greatly  enlarged^  coniaii^ 
small  cysts,  and  numerous  adenomatous  structures  throughout  both  orgJiM 

Malignant  growths — H'ancer  or  sarcoma^may  be  either  primary  or  sec- 
ondary. The  sarcomata  are  the  most  common^  either  alveolar  sartonra  of 
the  remarkable  form  containing  striped  muscular  fibres — rhabdo-inyotEMt 
They  are  ver\"  common  tumors  in  children,  G.  Walker  (Annals  of  Sa^* 
gery,  1HJ)7)  has  analyzed  the  literature  of  the  subject  to  date.  CarclMiDi 
is  less  frequent,  and  is  of  the  encephaloid  variety. 

The  tumors  attain  a  very  large  size.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  left  iddwj 
weighed  12  pounds  and  almost  filled  the  abdomen.     In  children  they  Biy 


*  Some  of  the!=4>.  if  we  judge  by  the  laudator?  reports*  are  as  potent  lu  tli«  witen  d 
CQTmnAt  declared  by  MotitoigEie  to  be  '-^  powerful  enough  to  break  stonoa.' * 
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reach  an  enormous  size.  Morris  states  that  in  a  boy  at  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital the  tumor  weighed  31  pounds.  They  grow  rapidly,  are  often  soft, 
and  haemorrhage  frequently  takes  place  into  them.  In  the  sarcomata,  in- 
vasion of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  renal  vein  is  common.  The  rhabdo-myomata 
rarely  form  very  large  tumors,  and  death  occurs  shortly  after  birth.  In  one 
of  my  cases  the  child  lived  to  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  half.  The  tumor 
grew  into  the  renal  vein  and  inferior  cava.  A  detached  fragment  passed 
as  an  embolus  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  a  portion  of  it  blocked  the 
tricuspid  orifice. 

Symptoxns. — The  following  are  the  most  important:  (1)  Hamaturia. 
This  may  be  the  first  indication.  The  blood  is  fluid  or  clotted,  and  there 
may  be  very  characteristic  moulds  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  of  the 
ureter.  It  would  no  doubt  be  possible  for  such  to  form  in  the  haematuria 
from  calculus,  but  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  blood-casts  of  the  pelvis 
and  of  the  ureter,  either  alone  or  together,  except  in  cancer.  It  is  rare 
indeed  that  cancer  elements  can  be  recognized  in  the  urine. 

(2)  Pain  is  an  uncertain  symptom.  In  several  of  the  largest  tumors 
which  have  come  under  my  observation  there  has  been  no  discomfort  from 
beginning  to  close.  When  present,  it  is  of  a  dragging,  dull  character,  situ- 
ated in  the  flank  and  radiating  down  the  thigh.  The  passage  of  the  clots 
may  cause  great  pain.  In  a  recent  case  the  growth  was  at  first  upward, 
and  the  symptoms  for  some  months  were  those  of  pleurisy. 

(3)  Progressive  emaciation.  The  loss  of  flesh  is  usually  marked  and 
advances  rapidly.  There  may,  however,  be  a  very  large  tumor  without 
emaciation. 

Physical  Signs. — In  almost  all  instances  tumor  is  present.  When 
small  and  on  the  right  side,  it  may  be  very  movable;  in  some  instances, 
occupying  a  position  in  the  iliac  fossa,  it  has  been  mistaken  for  ovarian 
tumor.  The  large  growths  fill  the  flank  and  gradually  extend  toward  the 
middle  line,  occupying  the  right  or  left  half  of  the  abdomen.  Inspection 
may  show  two  or  three  hemispherical  projections  corresponding  to  dis- 
tended sections  of  the  organ.  In  children  the  abdomen  may  reach  an 
enormous  size  and  the  veins  are  prominent  and  distended.  On  bimanual 
palpation  the  tumor  is  felt  to  occupy  the  lumbar  region  and  can  usually 
he  lifted  slightly  from  its  bed;  in  some  cases  it  is  very  movable,  even  when 
large;  in  others  it  is  fixed,  firm,  and  solid.  The  respiratory  movements 
have  but  slight  influence  upon  it.  Rapidly  growing  renal  tumors  are  soft, 
and  on  palpation  may  give  a  sense  of  fluctuation.  A  point  of  considerable 
importance  is  the  fact  that  th^  colon  crosses  the  tumor,  and  can  usually  be 
detected  without  difficulty. 

Diagnosis. — In  children  very  large  abdominal  tumors  are  either  renal 
or  retroperitoneal.  The  retroperitoneal  sarcoma  (Lobstein's  cancer)  is  more 
central,  but  may  attain  as  large  a  size.  If  the  case  is  seen  only  toward  the 
end,  a  differential  diagnosis  may  be  impossible;  but  as  a  rule  the  sarcoma 
is  less  movable.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  tumors  may  invade  the 
kidney.  On  the  left  side  an  enlarged  spleen  is  readily  distinguished,  as 
the  edge  is  very  distinct  and  the  notch  or  notches  well  marked;  it  descends 
during  respiration,  and  the  colon  lies  behind,  not  in  front  of  it.  On  the 
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right  side  growths  of  the  liver  are  oecasionally  confounded  with  renil 
tumors;  but  such  instances  are  rare^  and  there  can  usually  be  detected  a 
zone  of  resonance  between  the  upper  margin  of  the  renal  tumor  and  the 
ribs.  Late  in  the  disease^  however^  this  is  not  possible^  for  the  renal  tumor 
is  in  close  union  with  the  liver. 

A  malignant  growth  in  a  movable  kidney  may  be  very  deceptive  and 
may  simulate  cancer  of  the  ovary  or  myoma  of  the  uterus.  The  great  mo- 
bility upward  of  the  renal  growth  and  the  negative  result  of  examination 
of  the  pelvic  viscera  are  the  reliable  points. 

Medicinal  treatment  is  of  no  avail.  When  the  growth  is  small  and  the 
patient  in  good  condition  removal  of  the  organ  may  be  undertaken,  but  the 
percentage  of  cases  of  recovery  is  very  small,  only  5.4  per  cent  (G.  Walker). 


XIII.   CYSTIC   DISEASE   OF  THE   KIDNEY. 

The  following  varieties  of  cysts  are  met  with: 

(1)  The  small  cysts,  already  described  in  connection  with  the  ehronie 
nephritis,  which  result  from  dilatation  of  obstructed  tubules  or  of  Bow- 
man's capsules.  There  are  cases  very  difficult  to  classify,  in  which  the 
kidneys  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  very  cystic  in  middle-aged  or  elderly 
persons,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  in  the  congenital  form. 

(2)  Solitary  cysts,  ranging  in  size  from  a  marble  to  an  orange,  or  even 
larger,  are  occasionally  found  in  kidneys  which  present  no  other  changes. 
In  exceptional  cases,  they  may  form  tumors  of  considerable  size.  Newman 
operated  on  one  which  contained  25  ounces  of  blood.  They,  too,  in  all 
probability,  result  from  obstruction. 

(3)  The  polycystic  kidneys.  In  this  remarkable  condition  the  kidneys 
are  represented  by  a  conglomeration  of  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea 
to  a  marble.  The  organs  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  together  may  weigh 
6  or  more  pounds.  Little  or  no  renal  tissue  may  be  noticeable,  although  in 
microscopical  sections  it  is  seen  that  a  considerable  amount  remains  in 
the  interspaces.  The  cysts  contain  a  clear  or  turbid  fluid,  sometimes  red- 
dish bro\ni  or  even  blackish  in  color,  and  may  be  of  a  colloidal  consistence. 
Albumin,  blood  erj^stals,  eholesterin,  with  triple  phosphates  and  fat  drops 
are  found  in  the  contents.  Urea  and  uric  acid  are  rarely  present.  The 
cysts  are  lined  by  a  flattened  epithelium.  They  occur  in  the  foetus,  and 
sometimes  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  obstruct  labor.  In  the  adult  they  are  usu- 
ally bilateral,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  begin  in  early 
life  and  increase  gradually.  Indeed,  a  progressive  growth  has  been  noticed 
in  some  cases  (Alfred  King).  They  may  be  found  in  connection  with  cystic 
disease  of  the  liver  and  other  organs.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  this  remarkable  condition,  which  some  regard  as  a  defect  of  de- 
velo])nient  rather  than  a  pathological  change,  and  point  to  the  association 
in  the  fatal  cases  of  other  anomalies,  as  imperforate  anus.  Shattook  and 
Bland  Sutton  have  suggested  that  the  anomaly  of  development  is  in  the 
failure  of  complete  differentiation  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  but  embryolo- 
gists  whom  I  have  consulted  on  this  ])oint  tell  me  that  this  is  most  unlikely. 
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Others  believe  the  condition  to  be  a  new  growth — a  sort  of  mucoid  endo- 
thelioma. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  members  of  a  family  may  be  affected. 
I  have  reported  an  instance  in  which  mother  and  son  were  the  subjects 
of  the  disease. 

SjrmptoxnB. — There  is  a  very  characteristic  group  of  symptoms  from 
which  the  diagnosis  can  be  made: 

(a)  Bilateral  tumors  in  the  renal  regions^  which  may  increase  in  size 
under  observation.  They  may  cause  great  enlargement  of  the  upper  zone 
of  the  abdomen.  The  colon  and  stomach  are  in  front  of  the  tumors,  on  the 
surface  of  which  in  very  thin  subjects  the  cysts  may  be  palpable. 

(h)  Hsematuria,  which  may  recur  at  intervals  for  years. 

(c)  The  general  features  of  a  chronic  interstitial  nephritis — (1)  pallor 
or  muddy  complexion;  in  rare  instances  a  bronzing  of  the  skin;  (2)  sclerosis 
of  the  arteries;  (3)  h)rpertrophy  of  the  heart  with  an  accentuated  second 
sound;  (4)  urine  abundant,  of  low  specific  gravity,  with  albumin,  hyaline, 
and  granular  tube  casts,  and  in  one  of  my  cases  there  were  cholesterin 
crystals.  Death  occurs  from  uraemia  or  the  cardio-vascular  complications 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  A  rare  event  is  rupture  of  a  cyst  with  the 
formation  of  a  perinephric  abscess  and  peritonitis. 

While  both  kidneys  are,  as  a  rule,  involved,  one  may  be  much  smaller 
than  the  other. 

Operation  is  rarely  indicated,  unless  the  condition  is  found  to  be  uni- 
lateral, in  which  case  Morris  has  removed  the  kidney  in  several  instances, 
and  the  patients  have  remained  well  for  years. 

(4)  Occasionally  the  kidneys  and  liver  present  numerous  small  cysts 
scattered  through  the  substance.  The  spleen  and  the  thyroid  also  may 
be  involved,  and  there  may  be  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart.  The 
cysts  in  the  kidney  are  small,  and  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  thickly  set 
as  in  the  conglomerate  form,  though  in  these  cases  the  condition  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  some  congenital  defect.  There  are  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  kidneys  are  very  large.  It  is  more  common  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals than  in  man.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  it  in  the  hog;  in  one 
case  the  liver  weighed  40  pounds,  and  was  converted  into  a  mass  of  simple 
cysts.  The  kidneys  were  less  involved.  Charles  Kennedy  ♦  states  that  he 
has  found  references  to  12  cases  of  combined  cystic  disease  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys. 

The  echinococcus  cysts  have  been  described  under  the  section  on  para- 
sites. Paranephric  cysts  (external  to  the  capsule)  are  rare;  they  may  reach 
a  large  size. 

*  Laboratory  Reports  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii. 
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XIV.    PERINEPHRIC   ABSCESS. 

Suppuration  in  the  connective  tissue  about  the  kidney  may  follow  (1) 
blows  and  injuries;  (2)  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  the  kidney  itself,  or  the  ureters;  (3)  perforation  of  the  bowel, 
most  commonly  the  appendix,  in  some  instances  the  colon;  (4)  extension 
of  suppuration  from  the  spine^  as  in  caries^  or  from  the  pleura^  as  in  em- 
pyema; (5)  as  a  sequel  of  the  fevers,  particularly  in  children. 

Post  mortem  the  kidney  is  surrounded  by  pus,  particularly  at  the  pos- 
terior part,  though  the  pus  may  lie  altogether  in  front,  between  the  kidnev 
and  the  peritonaeum.  Usually  the  abscess  cavity  is  extensive.  The  pu* 
is  often  offensive  and  may  have  a  distinctly  fsecal  odor  from  contact  with 
the  large  bowel.  It  may  burrow  in  various  directions  and  burst  into  the 
pleura  and  be  discharged  through  the  lungs.  A  more  frequent  direction  is 
(  :  down  the  psoas  muscle,  when  it  appears  in  the  groin,  or  it  may  pass  along 

j  the  iliacus  fascia  and  appear  at  Poupart's  ligament.    It  may  perforate  the 

!  bowel  or  rupture  into  the  peritonaeum;  sometimes  it  penetrates  the  bladder 

or  vagina. 

I  Post  mortem  we  occasionally  find  a  condition  of  chronic  perinephritii 

in  which  the  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  extremely  firm,  with  numeroiu 

bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  is  stripped  off  from  the  proper  capsule  with  the 

j  greatest  difficulty.     Such  a  condition  probably  produces  no  symptoms. 

!•  SymptoxnB. — There  may  be  intense  pain,  aggravated  by  pressure,  in 

the  lumbar  region.    In  other  instances,  the  onset  is  insidious,  without  pain 

j  in  the  renal  region;  on  examination  signs  of  deep-seated  suppuration  may  be 

j  detected.    On  the  affected  side  there  is  usually  pain,  which  may  be  referred 

I  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  hip-joint  or  to  the  joint  itself,  or  radiate  down 

the  thigh  and  be  associated  with  retraction  of  the  testis.    The  patient  lies 

with  the  thigh  flexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  psoas  muscle,  and  in  walking  throws, 

as  far  as  possible,  the  weight  on  the  opposite  leg.    He  also  keeps  the  spine 

immobile,  assumes  a  stooping  posture  in  walking,  and  has  great  difficultv 

in  voluntarily  adducting  the  thigh  (Gibney). 

There  may  be  pus  in  the  urine  if  the  disease  has  extended  from  the 
pelvis  or  the  kidney,  but  in  other  forms  the  urine  is  clear.  When  pus  his 
formed  there  are  usually  chills  with  irregular  fever  and  sweats.  On  ex- 
amination, deep-seated  induration  is  felt  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest 
of  the  ilium.  Bimanual  palpation  may  reveal  a  distinct  tumor  mass. 
(Edema  or  puffiness  of  the  skin  is  frequently  present. 

Tlie  diagnosis  is  usually  easy;  when  doubt  exists  the  aspirator  needle 
should  be  used.  We  cannot  always  differentiate  the  primary  forms  from 
those  due  to  perforation  of  the  kidney  or  of  the  bowel.  This,  however,  makes 
but  little  difference,  for  the  treatment  is  identical.  It  is  usually  possible  by 
the  history  and  examination  to  exclude  diseases  of  the  vertebra.  In  children 
hip-joint  disease  may  be  suspected,  but  tlie  pain  is  higher,  and  there  is  no 
fulness  or  tenderness  over  the  hip-joint  itself. 

The  treatment  is  clear— early,  free,  and  permanent  drainage. 


/ 


SECTION  X. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


I.    GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

Ix  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
know  accurately  the  position  pf  t|^f>  Tnnrhifl  prft^^^gp,  and  here,  even  more 
Ifian  in  the  other  departments  of  medicine,  a  tJinrAng}^  VTinwIpdgp  ^f  Rnfit- 
omy  and  phy°^'^^^gy  is  essential.  For  full  details  the  student  is  referred  to 
the  text-books  on  the  subject,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  touch  on 
the  subject  in  this  place. 

Recent  studies  have  modified  our  conceptions  of  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  the  nervous  system.  At  present  we  think  of  it  as  a  combination 
of  an  immense  number  of  units,  called  neurones,  all  having  an  essentially 
similar  structure.  Each  neurone  is  composed  of  a  ce^  ^?dy,  t^^  p'^'^^'^r^ft*'^^"^ 
processes  QT  dp^flritog^  ^i\^  fViff  aKis.rj1inflrr  prorrnn  or  nTnnr  The  nutii- 
tion  of  the  neuronj  fjrpfnrla  in  largf}  p^rt  upon  the  condition  of  the  iiell 
tody^  "and  this  in  turn  in  &\\  probability  upon  the  actiritai^.of  the  niirlftus. 
If  the  cell  is  injured  in  any  manner  the  processes  degenerate,  or  if  the  pro- 
cesses are  separated  from  the  cell  they  degenerate.  Whether  or  not  the 
neurones  are  organically  connected  with  one  another  is  still  in  dispute.  The 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  complete  anatomical  and  relative  physio- 
logical independence.  The  terr^inftltf  ^f  th^  qv/^tio  qj  nno  neurone  are  re- 
lated  to  the  dejidntpa  and  ppII  bodies  of  other  nQurnnpR  by  contact  (Ram6n 

y^  y  Cajaiy  or  by  concrescence  (Held).  It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that 
occasional  coarse  anastomoses  exist  between  neighboring  dendrites  (accord- 
ing to  Dogiel),  especially  in  the  retina.    The  studies  of  Apathy  speak  in 

il^  favor  of  a  general  interconnection  by  means  of  neurofibrils  and  protoplasmic 
bridges.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  ^PTIfl^'^^  ^^  p^^t^plaflmi^ 
processes  cond^^^^  iTnpii1j;Pfl  fnwnrd  \]\(^  ppII  hndy  (cellulipetal  conduction), 
and  the  axij-cylinder  process  conducts  them  awav  from  the  cell  (cellulifugal 
conduction).  The  axjs-cy Under  process  after  leaving  the  cell  gives  oflF  at 
varjnng  intervals  ^°^_^ral  brnT^rhftfi  rp^led  r^^^^f^^'fll".  which  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  process.  The  collaterals  and  finally  the  axis-cylinder  process 
itself  at  their  terminations  split  up  into  many  fine  fibres,  forming  the  end- 
brushes.    These,  known  as  arborizations,  surround  the  body  of  one  or  more 
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of  the  many  other  cells,  or  interlace  with  their  protoplasmic  processes.  The 
cell  bodies  of  the  neurones  are  collected  more  or  less  closely  together  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  in  the  ganglia  of  the  periph- 
eral nerves.  Their  processes,  especially  the  axis-cylinder  processes,  run  for 
the  most  part  in  the  white  tracts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  in  the 
peripheral  nerves.  In  this  way  the  different  parts  of  the  central  nervous 
system  are  brought  into  relation  with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
body.  In  many  cases  the  connections  are  extremely  complicated  and  have 
only  just  begun  to  be  unravelled,  but,  fortunately  for  the  clinician,  the 
nervous  mechanism  upon  which  motion  depends  is  the  best  understood 
and  is  the  simplest. 

A  voluntary  motor  impulse  starting  from  the  brain  cortex  must  pass 
through  at  least  two  neurones  before  it  can  reach  the  muscles,  and  we 
therefore  speak  of  the"  motor  tract  as  being  composed  of  two  segments — 
an  upper  and  a  lower.  The  neurones  of  the  lower  segment  have  the  cell 
bodies  and  their  protoplasmic  processes  in  the  different  levels  of  the  Yeotx;^ 
^orgfi  of  thf?  fipinal  jinrd  and  in  the  potpy  r)uc]M  nf  fh^  ^f^pKi-oi  nfyy^ 

/,The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  lover  motor  neurones  leave  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  ventral  roots  and  run  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  where  they  end  in  arborizations  in  the 
motor  end  plates.  These  neurones  arediragt — that  is,  their  cell  bodies, 
tteir  processes,  and  the  muscles  in  which  they  end  are  all  on  the  same  side 
of  the  body.* 

g^  The  neurones  of  the  upper  motor  segment  have  their  cell  bodies  and 
protoplasmic  processes  in  the  c^ltfiX  of  tiie^hroiix  about  iV]p  fipanro  of  ]^|^ 
lando.  Their  axis-cylinder  processes  run  in  the  white  matter  of  the  brain 
thrQUglL.±hfi  internal  capsule  and  the  cerebral  £eduncles  into  the  pons, 
medulla,  and  cord^  ending  in  arborizations  around  tHe  protoplasmic  pro- 
cesses and  cell  bodies  of  the  lower  motor  neurones.  The  upper  segment  is, 
in  the  main,  a  crossed  tract — ^that  is  to  say,  the  neurones  which  compose  it 
have  their  protoplasmic  processes  and  cell  bodies  on  one  side  of  the  body, 
whereas  their  axis-cylinder  processes  cross  the  middle  line,  to  end  about  cell 
bodies  of  the  lower  motor  neurones  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  A 
certain  number  of  the  axones  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  however,  run  to  the 
lower  motor  neurones  of  the  same  side. 

Motor  impulses  starting  in  the  left  side  of  the  brain  cause  contractions 
of  muscles  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  those  from  the  right  side  of 
the  brain  in  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  body.  Leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  exceptions  which  have  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  the  motor  path  is  crossed,  and  that  the  crossing  takes  place 
in  the  upper  segment  (Figs.  1  and  2).  Every  muscular  movement,  even  the 
simplest,  requires  the  activity  of  many  neurones.  In  the  production  of 
each  movement  special  neurones  are  brought  into  play  in  a  <l£finit§ 
combination,  and  whenever  these  neurones  act  in  thjs  combination  that 
specific  movement  is  the  result.    In  other  words,  all  the  movements  ^T the 

♦  The  root  fibres  of  the  nenrus  Irochlearis  and  a  portion  of  the  root  fibres  of  the 
nervus  oculomotorius  are  well-known  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
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tody  are  represented  in  the  central  nervous  system  by  combinations  of 
neurones — ^that  is,  they  are  localized.  Muscular  movements  are  localized  in 
everj_^artjil.thjBJnotoF-path,  so  that  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem a  study  of  the  motor  defect  often  enables  one  to  fix  upon  the  site  of  the 
process,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  overesti- 
mate the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  such  localization. 

The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  lower 
motor  neurones  run  in  the  peripheral  nerves. 
Each  nerve  contains  processes  which  are 
supplied  to  definite  muscles,  and  we  have 
in  this  way  a  peripheral  Ipcalizatifip.  (See 
sections  on  Diseases  of  the  Cerebral  and 
Spinal  Nerves.) 

The  axis-cylinder  processes  which  run  in 
the  peripheral  nerves  leave  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  from  its  ventral  aspect.  The 
ventral  roots  of  the  spinal  cord  are  from 
above  down,  collected  into  small  groups, 
which,  after  joining  with  the  dorsal  roots 
of  the  same  level  of  the  cord,  leave  the  spinal 
•canal  between  the  vertebrae  as  the  spinal 
nerves.  That  part  of  the  cord  from .  which 
ihe  roots  fo^aJM  a  single  spinal  nerve  arise 
is^  oa]]pc{  a  ftPprmPTit.  and.jiQxiftfipnndR  to  the 
nerve  which  arises  from  iL^Jid  nptJto  the 
Tertebra  to 'wEich3t  .may_be_  opposite.  The 
axis-cylinder  processes  which  go  to  make  up 
any"  one  peripheral  nerve  do  not^neggs- 
fianly  arise  from. the  Mme.  JEl€gOi5nt.pf,  the 
spmaF  cord;  in  fact,  most  peripheral  nerves 
oontam  processes  from  several  often  quite  widely  separated  segments,  and 
so  it  happens  that  the  movements  are  represented  in  the  spinal  cord  in  a 
different  manner — ^that  is,  there  is  spinal  localization,  or,  better,  lower  level 
localization,  since  it  also  includes  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cerebral  nerves. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  localization  of  the  muscular  movements  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  lower  motor  segment  is  far  from  complete,  but  enough 
is  known  to  aid  materially  in  determining  the  site  of  a  spinal  lesion.  A 
number  of  tables  have  been  prepared  by  different  observers  to  represent 
our  present  knowledge  of  this  subject.  They  differ  from  each  other  in 
minor  details,  but  agree  in  the  main.  The  following  is  the  table  prepared 
by  Starr,  in  which  the  names  of  the  muscles  are  given  whose  movements 
are  represented  in  each  of  the  spinal  segments.  IJovements,  not  muscles, 
are  localized  in  the  central  nervous  system^  a  point  carefully  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  student  (see  Wichmann's  Die  Riickenmarksnerven,  etc.,  Berlin, 
1900). 


Fio.  1. — Diagram  of  motor  path, 
showing  the  crossing  of  the 
path,  which  takes  place  in 
the  upper  segment  (Van  Ge- 
huchten,  colored.) 
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right  side  growths  of  the  liver  are  occasionally  confounded  with  renal 
tnmors;  but  such  instances  are  rare^  and  there  can  usually  be  detected  a 
zone  of  resonance  between  the  upper  margin  of  the  renal  tumor  and  the 
ribs.  Late  in  the  disease^  however^  this  is  not  possible,  for  the  renal  tumor 
is  in  close  union  with  the  liver. 

A  malignant  growth  in  a  movable  kidney  may  be  very  deceptive  and 
may  simulate  cancer  of  the  ovary  or  myoma  of  the  uterus.  The  great  mo- 
bility upward  of  the  renal  growth  and  the  negative  result  of  examination 
of  the  pelvic  viscera  are  the  reliable  points. 

Medicinal  treatment  is  of  no  avail.  When  the  growth  is  small  and  the 
patient  in  good  condition  removal  of  the  organ  may  be  undertaken,  but  the 
percentage  of  cases  of  recovery  is  very  small,  only  5.4  per  cent  (G.  Walker). 


XIII.   CYSTIC   DISEASE   OF  THE    KIDNEY. 

The  following  varieties  of  cysts  are  met  with: 

(1)  The  small  cysts,  already  described  in  connection  with  the  chronic 
nephritis,  which  result  from  dilatation  of  obstructed  tubules  or  of  Bow- 
man's capsules.  There  are  cases  very  difficult  to  classify,  in  which  the 
kidneys  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  very  cystic  in  middle-aged  or  elderly 
persons,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  in  the  congenital  form. 

(2)  Solitary  cysts,  ranging  in  size  from  a  marble  to  an  orange,  or  even 
larger,  are  occasionally  found  in  kidneys  which  present  no  other  changes. 
In  exceptional  cases,  they  may  form  tumors  of  considerable  size.  Xewman 
operated  on  one  which  contained  25  ounces  of  blood.  They,  too,  in  all 
probability,  result  from  obstruction. 

(3)  The  polycystic  kidneys.  In  this  remarkable  condition  the  kidneys 
are  represented  by  a  conglomeration  of  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea 
to  a  marble.  The  organs  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  together  may  weigh 
6  or  more  pounds.  Little  or  no  renal  tissue  may  be  noticeable,  although  in 
microscopical  sections  it  is  seen  that  a  considerable  amount  remains  in 
the  interspaces.  The  cysts  contain  a  clear  or  turbid  fluid,  sometimes  red- 
dish brown  or  even  blackish  in  color,  and  may  be  of  a  colloidal  consistence. 
Albumin,  blood  crystals,  cholesterin,  with  triple  phosphates  and  fat  drops 
are  found  in  the  contents.  Urea  and  uric  acid  are  rarely  present.  The 
cysts  are  lined  by  a  flattened  epithelium.  They  occur  in  the  fcptus,  and 
sometimes  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  obstruct  labor.  In  the  adult  they  are  usu- 
ally bilateral,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  begin  in  early 
life  and  increase  gradually.  Indeed,  a  progressive  growth  has  been  noticed 
in  some  cases  (Alfred  King).  They  may  be  found  in  connection  with  cystic 
disease  of  the  liver  and  other  organs.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  this  remarkable  condition,  which  some  regard  as  a  defect  of  de- 
velopment rather  than  a  pathological  change,  and  point  to  the  association 
in  the  fatal  oases  of  other  anomalies,  as  imperforate  anus.  Shattock  and 
Bland  Sutton  have  suggested  that  the  anomaly  of  development  is  in  the 
failure  of  complete  differentiation  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  but  embryolo- 
gists  whom  I  have  consulted  on  this  point  tell  me  that  this  is  most  unlikely. 
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Others  believe  the  condition  to  be  a  new  growth — a  sort  of  mucoid  endo- 
thelioma. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  members  of  a  family  may  be  affected. 
I  have  reported  an  instance  in  which  mother  and  son  were  the  subjects 
of  the  disease. 

SjrmptoxnB. — There  is  a  very  characteristic  group  of  sjrmptoms  from 
which  the  diagnosis  can  be  made: 

(a)  Bilateral  tumors  in  the  renal  regions,  which  may  increase  in  size 
under  observation.  They  may  cause  great  enlargement  of  the  upper  zone 
of  the  abdomen.  The  colon  and  stomach  are  in  front  of  the  tumors,  on  the 
surface  of  which  in  very  thin  subjects  the  cysts  may  be  palpable. 

(b)  Haematuria,  which  may  recur  at  intervals  for  years. 

(c)  The  general  features  of  a  chronic  interstitial  nephritis — (1)  pallor 
or  muddy  complexion;  in  rare  instances  a  bronzing  of  the  skin;  (2)  sclerosis 
of  the  arteries;  (3)  h)rpertrophy  of  the  heart  with  an  accentuated  second 
sound;  (4)  urine  abundant,  of  low  specific  gravity,  with  albumin,  hyaline, 
and  granular  tube  casts,  and  in  one  of  my  cases  there  were  cholesterin 
crystals.  Death  occurs  from  uraemia  or  the  cardio-vascular  complications 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  A  rare  event  is  rupture  of  a  cyst  with  the 
formation  of  a  perinephric  abscess  and  peritonitis. 

While  both  kidneys  are,  as  a  rule,  involved,  one  may  be  much  smaller 
than  the  other. 

Operation  is  rarely  indicated,  unless  the  condition  is  found  to  be  uni- 
lateral, in  which  case  Morris  has  removed  the  kidney  in  several  instances, 
and  the  patients  have  remained  well  for  years. 

(4)  Occasionally  the  kidneys  and  liver  present  numerous  small  cysts 
scattered  through  the  substance.  The  spleen  and  the  th3rroid  also  may 
be  involved,  and  there  may  be  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart.  The 
cysts  in  the  kidney  are  small,  and  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  thickly  set 
as  in  the  conglomerate  form,  though  in  these  cases  the  condition  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  some  congenital  defect.  There  are  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  kidneys  are  very  large.  It  is  more  common  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals than  in  man.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  it  in  the  hog;  in  one 
case  the  liver  weighed  40  pounds,  and  was  converted  into  a  mass  of  simple 
cysts.  The  kidneys  were  less  involved.  Charles  Kennedy  *  states  that  he 
has  found  references  to  12  cases  of  combined  cystic  disease  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys. 

The  echinococcus  cysts  have  been  described  under  the  section  on  para- 
sites. Paranephric  cysts  (external  to  the  capsule)  are  rare;  they  may  reach 
a  large  size. 

*  Laboratory  Reports  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii. 
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XIV.    PERINEPHRIC   ABSCESS. 

Suppuration  in  the  connective  tissue  about  the  kidney  may  follow  (1) 
blows  and  injuries;  (2)  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  the  kidney  itself,  or  the  ureters;  (3)  perforation  of  the  bowel, 
most  commonly  the  appendix,  in  some  instances  the  colon;  (4)  extension 
of  suppuration  from  the  spine,  as  in  caries,  or  from  the  pleura,  as  in  em- 
pyema; (5)  as  a  sequel  of  the  fevers,  particularly  in  children. 

Post  mortem  the  kidney  is  surrounded  by  pus,  particularly  at  the  pos- 
terior part,  though  the  pus  may  lie  altogether  in  front,  between  the  kidney 
and  the  peritonaeum.  Usually  the  abscess  cavity  is  extensive.  The  pus 
is  often  offensive  and  may  have  a  distinctly  faecal  odor  from  contact  with 
the  large  bowel.  It  may  burrow  in  various  directions  and  burst  into  the 
pleura  and  be  discharged  through  the  lungs.  A  more  frequent  direction  is 
down  the  psoas  muscle,  when  it  appears  in  the  groin,  or  it  may  pass  along 
the  iliacus  fascia  and  appear  at  Poupart's  ligament.  It  may  perforate  the 
bowel  or  rupture  into  the  peritonaeum;  sometimes  it  penetrates  the  bladder 
or  vagina. 

Post  mortem  we  occasionally  find  a  condition  of  chronic  perinephritis 
in  which  the  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  extremely  firm,  with  numerous 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  is  stripped  off  from  the  proper  capsule  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.     Such  a  condition  probably  produces  no  symptoms. 

SymptoxnB. — There  may  be  intense  pain,  aggravated  by  pressure,  in 
the  lumbar  region.  In  other  instances,  the  onset  is  insidious,  without  pain 
in  the  renal  region;  on  examination  signs  of  deep-seated  suppuration  may  be 
detected.  On  the  affected  side  there  is  usually  pain,  which  may  be  referred 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  hip-joint  or  to  the  joint  itself,  or  radiate  down 
the  thigh  and  be  associated  with  retraction  of  the  testis.  The  patient  lies 
with  the  thigh  flexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  psoas  muscle,  and  in  walking  throws, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  weight  on  the  opposite  leg.  He  also  keeps  the  spine 
immobile,  assumes  a  stooping  posture  in  walking,  and  has  great  diflSculty 
in  voluntarily  adducting  the  thigh  (Gibney). 

There  may  be  pus  in  the  urine  if  the  disease  has  extended  from  the 
pelvis  or  the  kidney,  but  in  other  forms  the  urine  is  clear.  When  pus  has 
formed  there  are  usually  chills  with  irregular  fever  and  sweats.  On  ex- 
amination, deep-seated  induration  is  felt  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest 
of  the  ilium.  Bimanual  palpation  may  reveal  a  distinct  tumor  mass. 
CEdema  or  puffiness  of  the  skin  is  frequently  present. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy;  when  doubt  exists  the  aspirator  needle 
should  be  used.  We  cannot  always  differentiate  the  primary  forms  from 
those  due  to  perforation  of  the  kidney  or  of  the  bowel.  This,  however,  makes 
but  little  difference,  for  the  treatment  is  identical.  It  is  usually  possible  by 
the  history  and  examination  to  exclude  diseases  of  the  vertebra.  In  children 
hip-joint  disease  may  be  suspected,  but  the  pain  is  higher,  and  there  is  no 
fulness  or  tenderness  over  the  hip-joint  itself. 

The  treatment  is  clear — early,  free,  and  permanent  drainage. 


SECTION  X. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


I.    GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

In  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
know  accurately  the  position  g^  thp  nr^prKiH  ppf^^^f^ga,  and  here,  even  more 
Ifian  in  the  other  departments  of  medicine,  a  tb^^^^^gh  l<^Ti<^w1pflgrp  ^f  flnnt- 
omy  and  phy^^'^^^gT  is  essential.  For  full  details  the  student  is  referred  to 
the  text-books  on  the  subject,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  touch  on 
the  subject  in  this  place. 

Recent  studies  have  modified  our  conceptions  of  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  the  nervous  system.  At  present  we  think  of  it  as  a  combination 
of  an  immense  number  of  units,  called  neurones,  all  having  an  essentially 
similar  structure.  Each  neurone  is  composed  of  a  ce)^  ^^'\y,  th^  r^^t^p^^*'^^^^ 

processes  nr  dp^dritpg,  i\Jl^   fl^^  <^^io-^y^^|^^pr  punnnnn   ng  q^atio        ^hc  UUtrl- 

tlon  of  the  neuron^  flrpfuda  in  Inrf^n  part  upon  the  condition  of  Jjie  cell 
tody,  and  this  in  turn  iti  aI]  probability  upon  thejLCtisity-Qf  the  ""^^^ug 
If  the  cell  is  injured  in  any  manner  the  processes  degenerate,  or  if  the  pro- 
cesses are  separated  from  the  cell  they  degenerate.  Whether  or  not  the 
neurones  are  organically  connected  with  one  another  is  still  in  dispute.  The 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  complete  anatomical  and  relative  physio- 
logical independence.  The  ^^^innlg  ftf  the  ovr^no  ^^f  nno  neurone  are  re- 
lated  to  the  dendrifpfl  and  ppII  l;>9di^P  ^f  9^hpr  nftnrnnpw  by  contact  (Ram6n 

y^  y  Cajal")  or  by  concrescence  (Held).  It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that 
occasional  coarse  anastomoses  exist  between  neighboring  dendrites  (accord- 
ing to  Dogiel),  especially  in  the  retina.    The  studies  of  Apathy  speak  in 

jI  .  favor  of  a  general  interconnection  by  means  of  neurofibrils  and  protoplasmic 
bridges.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  *1fPfl^?^^°  ^^  p^^^^plaflmi^ 
processes  cond^^^^  impnlpps  fowArd  ^hp  ppII  body  (celluHpetal  conduction), 
and  the  axis-cylinder  process  conducts  them  awav  from  the  cell  (cellulifugal 
conduction).  The  axjs-cylinder  process  after  leaving  the  cell  gives  oflF  at 
varying  intervals  inf^ral  br»T^fhftfi  rp^led  r^^^^f^^'fl^",  which  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  process.  The  collaterals  and  finally  the  axis-cylinder  process 
itself  at  their  terminations  split  up  into  many  fine  fibres,  forming  the  end- 
brushes.    These,  known  as  arborizations,  surround  the  body  of  one  or  more 
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of  the  many  other  cells,  or  interlace  with  their  protoplasmic  processes.  The 
cell  bodies  of  the  neurones  are  collected  more  or  less  closely  together  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  in  the  ganglia  of  the  periph- 
eral nerves.  Their  processes,  especially  the  axis-cylinder  processes,  run  for 
the  most  part  in  the  white  tracts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  in  the 
peripheral  nerves.  In  this  way  the  different  parts  of  the  central  nervous 
system  are  brought  into  relation  with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
body.  In  many  cases  the  connections  are  extremely  complicated  and  have 
only  just  begun  to  be  unravelled,  but,  fortunately  for  the  clinician,  the 
nervous  mechanism  upon  which  motion  depends  is  the  best  understood 
and  is  the  simplest. 

A  voluntary  motor  impulse  starting  from  the  brain  cortex  must  pass 
througn  ^t  least  two  neurones  before  it  can  reach  the  muscles,  and  we 
therefore  speak  of  the  motor  tract  as  being  composed  of  two  segments — 
an  upper  and  a  lower.  The  neurones  of  the  lower  segment  have  the  cell 
bodies  and  their  protoplasmic  processes  in  the  different  levels  of  the  vpnfjyl 

}|nTT]p  nf  fliP}  spjpAl  j^oj-fl   and  in  the  \pQt9r  r}no]M   ni  flift  ^prpVirol   w^XYf 

/,The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  lower  motor  neurones  leave  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  ventral  roots  and  run  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  where  they  end  in  arborizations  in  the 
motor  end  plates.  These  neurones  are  direct — ^that  is,  their  cell  bodies, 
t&elr  processes^  and  the  muscles  in  which  they  end  are  all  on  the  same  side 
of  the  body.* 

g^  The  neurones  of  the  upper  motor  ^egq^ent  have  their  cell  bodies  and 
protoplasmic  processes  in  the  cortex  of  the  JLrain  ^^^^\  ft?  fipanro  r^f  J^^ 
lando.  Their  axis-cylinder  processes  run  in  the  white  matter  of  the  brain 
fbr^nprh  fhfi  ipfprnftl  PApanlp  and  the  Cerebral  peduncles  into  the  pons, 
medulla,  and  cord^  ending  in  arborizations  around  the  protoplasmic  pro- 
cesses  and  cell  bodies  of  the  lower  motor  neurones.  The  upper  segment  is, 
in  the  main,  a  crossed  tract — that  is  to  say,  the  neurones  which  compose  it 
have  their  protoplasmic  processes  and  cell  bodies  on  one  side  of  the  body, 
whereas  their  axis-cylinder  processes  cross  the  middle  line,  to  end  about  cell 
bodies  of  the  lower  motor  neurones  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  A 
certain  number  of  the  axones  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  however,  run  to  the 
lower  motor  neurones  of  the  same  side. 

Motor  impulses  starting  in  the  left  side  of  the  brain  cause  contractions 
of  muscles  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  those  from  the  right  side  of 
the  brain  in  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  body.  Leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  exceptions  which  have  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  the  motor  path  is  crossed,  and  that  the  crossing  takes  place 
in  the  upper  segment  (Figs.  1  and  2).  Every  muscular  movement,  even  the 
simplest,  requires  the  activity  of  many  neurones.  In  the  production  of 
each  movement  special  neurones  are  brought  into  play  in  a  d^finitf 
combination,  and  whenever  .these  neurones  act  in  this  combination  that 
specific  movement  is  the  result.    In  other  words,  all  the  movements  of  the 

*  The  root  fibres  of  the  nenrus  trochlearis  and  a  portion  of  the  root  fibrea  of  tbe 
nerrus  oculomotorius  are  well-known  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
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tody  are  represented  in  the  central  nervous  system  by  combinations  of 
neurones — ^that  is,  they  are  localized.  Muscular  movements  are  localized  in 
everj_£artjil.thjB-motoF-path,  so  that  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem a  study  of  the  motor  defect  often  enables  one  to  fix  upon  the  site  of  the 
process,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  overesti- 
mate the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  such  localization. 

The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  lower 
motor  neurones  run  in  the  peripheral  nerves; 
Each  nerve  contains  processes  which  are 
supplied  to  definite  muscles,  and  we  have 
in  this  way  a  peripheral  Ipcalizatifijt.  (See 
sections  on  Diseases  of  the  Cerebral  and 
Spinal  Nerves.) 

The  axis-cylinder  processes  which  run  in 
the  peripheral  nerves  leave  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  from  its  ventral  aspect.  The 
ventral  roots  of  the  spinal  cord  are  from 
Above  down,  collected  into  small  groups, 
which,  after  joining  with  the  dorsal  roots 
of  the  same  level  of  the  cord,  leave  the  spinal 
•canal  between  the  vertebrae  as  the  spinal 
nerves.  That  part  of  the  cord  from  ^  which 
the  roots  forgajng  a  single  spinal  nerve  arise 
ia^  nfll]pd  a  apprmpnt.  and.i?jprrft8pondfl  to  the 
nerve  which  arises  from  it^^nd.  not  to  the 
vertebra  t6"'wEich^it  ,may_b^  ggpoaite.  The 
Axis-cylinder  processes  which  go  to  make  up 
any"  one  peripheral  nerve  do  noijaeces- 
sanly  anse  from  the.  wme.  fifigoi€nt.pf  Jbhe 
spihaTcord;  in  fact,  most  peripheral  nerves 
oon'tam  processes  from  several  often  quite  widely  separated  segments,  and 
so  it  happens  that  the  movements  are  represented  in  the  spinal  cord  in  a 
different  manner — that  is,  there  is  spinal  localization,  or,  better,  lower  level 
localization,  since  it  also  includes  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cerebral  nerves. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  localization  of  the  muscular  movements  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  lower  motor  segment  is  far  from  complete,  but  enough 
is  known  to  aid  materially  in  determining  the  site  of  a  spinal  lesion.  A 
number  of  tables  have  been  prepared  by  different  observers  to  represent 
our  present  knowledge  of  this  subject.  They  differ  from  each  other  in 
minor  details,  but  agree  in  the  main.  The  following  is  the  table  prepared 
by  Starr,  in  which  the  names  of  the  muscles  are  given  whose  movements 
are  represented  in  each  of  the  spinal  segments.  Movements,  not  muscles, 
are  localized  in  the  central  nervous  system^  a  point  carefully  to  be  borne  in 
mind  bv  the  student  (see  Wichmann's  Die  Riickenmarksnerven,  etc.,  Berlin, 
1900).  ^ 


Fio.  1. — Diagram  of  motor  path, 
showing  the  crossing  of  the 
path,  which  takes  place  in 
the  upper  segment.  (Van  Ge- 
huchten,  colored.) 
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Fio.  2.— Diagram  of  raotor  path  from  right  brain.  The  upper  segment  is  black,  the  lower 
red.  The  nuclei  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are  shown  on  the  left  side :  on  the  right 
side  the  cerebral  nerves  of  that  side  are  indicated.  A  lesion  at  1  would  cause  upper 
segment  paralysis  in  the  arm  of  the  opposite  side— cerebral  monoplegia ;  at  2,  upper 
segment  paralysis  of  the  whole  opposite  side  of  the  body — hemiplegia :  at  8,  upper 
segment  paralysis  of  the  opposite  face.  arm.  and  leg,  and  lower  segment  paralysis 
of  the  eye  mnscles  on  the  same  side— crossed.parftlj:sis ;  at  4,  upper  segment  paraly- 
sis of  opposite  arm  and  leg.  and  lower  scerment  parnlysis  of  the  face  and  the  external 
rectus  on  the  same  side— crossed  paralvsis:  at  5,  upper  segment  paralysis  of  all  mus- 
cles below  lesion,  and  lower  segment  paralysis  of  muscles  represented  at  lerel  of 
lesion — spinal  paraplegia;  at  6,  lower  segment  paralysis  of  muscles  Inoalized  at  seat 
of  lesion — anterior  poliomyjelilis.    (Van  Gehuchten,  modified.) 
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Localization  of  the  Functions 

of  the  Segments  of  the  Spinal  Cord, 

SCOMBMT. 

MU8CZJE8. 

RsruEX. 

Skxsation. 

Hand 

inc. 

Stemo-mastoid. 
Trapezius. 
Scaleni  and  neck. 
Diaphragm. 

Hypochondrium  (t). 

Sudden  inspiration  pro- 
duced by  sudden  press- 
ure beneath  the  lower 
border  of  ribs. 

Back  of  head  to  ver- 
tex. 
Neck. 

IV  C. 

Diaphragm. 

Deltoid. 

Biceps. 

Coraco-brachialis. 

Supinator  longus. 

Rhomboid. 

Supra-  and  infra-spinatus. 

Pupil.    4th   to  7th  cer- 
vical. 

Dilatation  of   the  pupil 
produced  by  irritation 
of  neck. 

Neck. 

Upper  shoulder. 

Outer  arm. 

VC. 

Deltoid. 

Biceps. 

Coraco-brachialis. 

Brachialis  anticus. 

Supinator  longns. 

Supinator  brevis. 

Rhomboid. 

Teres  minor. 

Pectoralis  (clavicular  part). 

Serratus  magnus. 

Scapular. 

5thcervical  tolst  thoracic. 

Irritation  of  skin  over  the 
scapula  produces  con- 
traction of  the  sciipular 
muscles. 

Supinator  longus. 

Tapping    its   tendon   in 
wnst  produces  flexion 
of  forearm. 

Back  of  shoulder  and 

arm. 
Outer    side    of    arm 

and  forearm,  front 

and  back. 

VIC. 

Biceps. 

Brachialis  anticus. 

Pectoralis  (clavicular  part). 

Serratus  magnus. 

Triceps. 

Extensors    of    wrist     and 

fingers. 
Pronators. 

Triceps. 

5th  to  6th  cervical. 

Tapping    elbow    tendon 

produces    extension   of 

forearm. 
Posterior  wrist. 
0th  to  8th  cervical. 
Tapping  tendons  causes 

extension  of  hand. 

Outer  side  of  fore- 
arm, front  and 
back. 

Outer  half  of  hand. 

VII  C. 

Triceps  (long  head). 
Extensors    of    wrist     and 

fingers. 
Pronators  of  wrist 
Flexors  of  wrist. 
Subscapular. 
Pectoralis  (costal  part). 
Latissiraus  dorsi. 
Teres  major. 

Anterior  wrist. 
7th  to  8th  cervical. 
Tapping  anterior  tendons 

causes  flexion  of  wrist. 
Palmar.    7th  cervical  to 

1st  thoracic. 
Stroking     palm     causes 

closure  of  fingers. 

Inner  side  and  back 
of  arm  and  fore- 
arm. 

Radial  half  of  the 
hand. 

VIII  C. 

Flexors  of  wrist  and  fin- 
gers. 
Intrinsic  muscles  of  hand. 

Forearm   and    hand» 
inner  half. 

IT. 

Extensors  of  thumb. 
Intrinsic  hand  muscles. 
Thenar     and     hypothenar 
eminences. 

Forearm,  inner  half. 
Ulnar  distribution  to 
hand. 

II  to 
XII  T. 

Muscles  of  back  and  abdo- 
men. 
Erectores  spinas. 

Epigastric.    4th    to    7th 
thoracic. 

Tickling    mammary    re- 
gions causes  retraction 
of  epigastrium. 

Abdominal.    7th  to  11th 
thoracic. 

Stroking  side  of  abdomen 
causes     retraction     of 
belly. 

Skin  of  chest  and 
abdomen  in  bands 
running  around 
and  downward,  cor- 
responding to  spi- 
nal nerves. 

Up|)er  gluteal  region. 
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MCICLBS. 

Bmwlmt. 

SMmATiam. 

IL. 

Illo-psoas. 
Sartorios. 
Muscles  of  abdomen. 

Cremasteric.     1st  to  8d 

lumbar. 
Stroking     inner     thigh 

causes     retraction     of 

scrotum. 

Skin  over  groin  and 
front  of  scrotom. 

II  L. 

Ilio-psoas.    Sartorios. 
Flexors  of  knee  (Bemak). 
Quadriceps  femoris. 

PatelUr  tendon. 
Tapping   tendon   causes 
extension  of  leg. 

Outer  side  of  thigh. 

IIIL. 

Quadriceps  femoris. 
Inner  rotators  of  thigh. 
Abductors  of  thigh. 

Front  and  inner  side 
of  thigh. 

IV  L. 

Abductors  of  thigh. 
Adductors  of  thid[i. 
Flexors  of  knee  (Ferrier). 
Tibialis  anticus. 

Gluteal    4th  to  5th  lum- 
bar. 

Stroking  buttock  causes 
dimpling    in    fold    of 
buttock. 

Inner  side  of    thigh 

and  leg  to  ankle. 
Inner  side  of  foot 

VL. 

Outward  rotators  of  thigh. 
Flexors  of  knee  (Ferrier). 
Flexors  of  ankle. 
Extensors  of  toes. 

Back  of  thigh,  back 
of   leg,  and    outer 
part  of  foot. 

I  to  II  S. 

Flexors  of  ankle. 

Long  flexor  of  toes. 

Peron»i. 

Intrinsic  muscles  of  foot. 

PlanUr. 

Tickling    sole    of     foot 
causes  flexion  of   toes 
and  retraction  of  leg. 

Back  of  thigh. 

Le^  and  foot,  outer 

into 
VS. 

Perineal  muscles. 

Foot     reflex.      Achilles 

tendon. 
Overextension     of     foot 

causes    rapid    flexion ; 

ankle-clonus. 
Bladder  and  rectal  centres. 

Skin  over  sacrum. 

Anus. 

PerinsDum.    Genitals. 

The  above  table  refers  only  to  localization  in  the  spinal  cord.  The 
manner  in  which  movements  are  represented  in  the  pons  and  medulla  is 
about  as  follows.  This  table  is  constructed  from  above  downward  in  refer- 
ence to  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves: 


NUOLKI. 

III. 

IV. 


Sphincter.    Ciliary  muscles. 

Levator  palpebrs  superioris.    Rectus  intemus  (in  convergence). 
Rectus  superior.    Rectus  inferior. 
Obliquus  mferior. 
Obliquus  superior. 
(Upper  facial  group.) 


y  j  (Associated  movement  of  levator  palpebrn.) 
'  (  Muscles  of  lower  jaw. 


r  Rectus  extemus.    Rectus 
VI.  <      inter,  of  opposite  side 
1^     in  lateral  movements. 


yjj  J  (Lower  facial  group). 
I  Muscles  of  tongue. 


^^I. — Facial  muscles. 

IX.  C  Muscles  of  pharvnx. 
X.  <  Muscles  of  oesophagus. 
XI.  l^  Muscles  of  larynx. 
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Cerebral  Motor  Localization. — The  cell  bodies  of  thp  uppp^  nmt^r  tiph- 
rones  are  found  in  the  brain  cortex  anterior  to  the  fissurg^gf  T^nlgn^^j  and 
it  is  in  this  region  that  we  find  the  movements  of  the  body  again  repre- 
sented. 

The  clinical  studies  of  Hughlings  Jackson,  and  the  experiments  of 
Hitzig  and  Fritsch  and  of  Ferrier,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  great  mass 
of  most  excellent  work  which  has  been  done  upon  this  subject.    We  owe 


Fio.  8. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  cortical  localization  in  the  left  hemisphere, 
showing  the  speech  centres.  The  motor  areas  determined  by  unipolar  faradic  exci- 
tation of  the  anthropoid  oortex  (Sherrington  and  Griinbaum)  are  here  shown  stip- 
pled in  red  and  lie  anterior  to  the  Rolandic  fissure.  The  sensory  areas  presumably 
lie  posterior  to  this  fissure  and  are  roughly  indicated  in  blue  without  accurate 
delineation. 


much  to  Victor  Horsley  and  his  associates  for  their  careful  researches  in 
this  direction.  More  recently  the  experimental  work  of  Sherrington  and 
Griinbaum  on  the  higher  apes  have  somewhat  modified  the  observations  of 
preceding  investigators,  and  with  the  result  of  more  accurately  delineating 
the  motor  territory.  They  have  shown  that  ^j}2^  moto^  ^*"«^ponfift  JP  ^li!y 
<ilicited  bv  stimulation  anterior  to  th<>  Rolandic  fissure:  that  practically 
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no  point,  over  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  fails  to  respond  to  stimu- 
lation; that  there  is  but  slight  extension  of  the  motor  cortex  on  to  the 
paracentral  lobule  of  the  mesial  surface  of  the  brain ;  that  movements  are 
obtainable  not  only  from  the  exposed  part  of  the  convolution,  but  also 
from  its  hidden  surface  to  the  very  depths  of  the  Rolandic  sulcus;  that 
there  is  an  area  of  representation  for  the  trunk  between  the  centres  for 
the  leg  and  arm,  and  also  for  the  neck  between  those  of  the  arm  and  face; 
that  the  superior  and  inferior  genua  are  the  landmarks  which  indicate  the 

situation  of  these  small  areas  of  repre- 
sentation for  trunk  and  neck.  These  re- 
sults have  in  large  measure  been  con- 
firmed by  electrical  stimulation  of  the 
human  cortex  in  a  number  of  ea^e^ 
from  my  clinic.     From   uly^ve  dowai— ihe 

leg»  trunk,  arm,  neck^  head  ( Fig.  3 ) . 
Those  of  the  leg  and  arm  occupy  the 
upper  half  of  the  convolution,  and  that  for 
the  head,  including  movements  of  the 
face,  jaws,  tongue,  and  lar}Tix,  the  lower 
half. 

The  speech  centres  are  indicated  in  the 
diagram  (Fig.  3)  in  accordance  with  the 
generally  accepted  views:  that  for  motor 
speech  occupies  the  postejcior  part  of  the 
left  third  frontal  or  Broca's  convolution. 
It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  separate  centre  presiding  over  the 
movements  employed  in  writing.  Some 
have  assumed  such  a  centre  to  be  present 
in  the  second  frontal  convolution  as  inJi- 
cated  on  the  diagram.  The  canpgate 
niovement  of  head  and  ejes  to  the  oppogiie 
side  has  commonly  been  found  to  follow 
stimulation  of,  the  external  surface  of  the 
frontal  lo.l)e.  Similarly  movements  of  the 
eyes  may  be  elicited  from  the  occipital  cortex,  but  probably  none  of  the>e 
reactions  are  comparable  to  the  more  simple  movements  which  follow  stimu- 
lation of  the  j\scending  frontal  convolution. 

The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  upper jiotor  neurones  after  leaving 
the  gray  matter  of  the  motor  eortexjass  into  the  wMte-Jnatter  of  the  brain 
and  form  part  of  the  Qoxona^jcacliata.  They  converge. and  pa^j?  Jjf.tween 
the  basal  ganglia  in  the  iji tenia  1  capsule.  Here  the  motor  axis-cylinders 
are  collected  into  a  compact  bundle — the  jjynimidaMract-— occupying  the 
klJL'e  and  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  postejrior.  limb  of  the  internal  capsule. 
The  order  in  which  the  movements  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  lx)dy  are 
represented  here  is  given  in  Fig.  4. 

After  passing  through  the  internal  capsule  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal 


Fio.  4. — Diagram  of  motor  and  sen- 
sory representation  in  the  inter- 
nal capsule.  NL.,  Lenticular 
nucleus.  NC,  Caudate  nucleus. 
TnO.,  Optic  thalamus.  The 
motor  paths  are  red  and  black, 
the  sensory  are  blue. 
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Fig.  5.— Diagram  of  motor  and  sensory  paths  in  Crura. 


tract  Ififlve  thp  hpn[]ifipliPTft  ^y  ^he  9tS^'  i^  which  they  occupy  about  the 
middle  thrpe  fifths  (Fig.  5).  The  movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips  are 
represented  nearest  the  middlp  line. " 

As  soon  as  the  tract  enters  the  crus,  some  of  its  axis-cylinder  processes 
leave  it  and  cross  the 
middle  line  to  end  in 
arborizations  about  the 
ganglion  cells  in  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  third  nerve 
on  the  opposite  side;  and 
in  this  way,  as  the  py- 
ramidal tract  passes 
down,  it  gives  oflE  at  dif- 
ferent levels  fibres  which 
end^n  the  nuclei  of  all 
the_motor  cerebral  nerves 
5P  jthe  opposite  side  of 
the  body.  Some  fibres, 
however,  go  to  the  nu- 
clei of  the  same  side 
(Hoche).  From  the  cms,  the  pyramidal  tract  runs  through  the  pons  and 
forms  in  the  medulla  oblongata  tiie  pyraroid,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
tract.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  after  the  fibres  going  to  the  cere- 
bral nerves  have  crossed 
the  middle  line,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  remain- 
ing fibres  cross,  decussat- 
ing  with  those  from  the 
opposite  pyramid,  and 
pass  into  the  opposite  side 
of  the  spinal  cord,  form- 
ing the  crossed  pyramidal 
tract  of  the  lateral  col- 
umn (fasciculus  cerebro- 
spinalis  lateralis)  (Fig.  6, 
1).  The  smaller  number 
of  fibres  which  do  not  at 
this  time  cross,  descend 
in  the  ventral  column 
of  the  same  side,  form- 
ing the  direct_4)yiajnidal 
tract,  or  Tiirck's  column 
(fasciculus  cerebrospinalis 
ventralis)  (Fig.  6,  2). 
At  everv'  level  of  the 
spinal  cord  axis-cylinder  processes  leave  the  crossed  pjTamidal  tract  to  enter 
the  ventral  horns  and  end  about  the  cell  bodies  of  the  lower  motor  neurones. 
The  tract  diminishes  in  size  from  above  downward.    The  fibres  of  the  direct 


Fio.  6. — Diagram  of  cross-section  of  spinal  cord,  show- 
ing motor,  red,  and  sensory,  blue  paths.  1,  Lateral 
pyramidal  tract.  2.  Ventral  pyramidal  tract  8, 
Dorsal  columns.  4,  Direct  cerebellar  tract  6, 
Ventro-lateral  ground  bundles.  6,  Ventro-lateral 
ascending  tract  of  Gowers.  (Van  Gehuchten,  col- 
ored.) 
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Fio.  7. — Diagrmm  of  skin  arms  cormpondini^  to  the  different  tpiiial  i 
(Combined  from  Hend*s  diagrams.) 
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Fio.  8.— Diagram  of  skin  areas  corresponding  to  the  different  spinal  segments. 
(Combined  from  Head*s  diagrams.) 
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pyramidal  tract  cross  at  different  levels  in  the  ventral  white  commissure, 
and  also,  it  is  believed^  e}id. about  celU^iQ  Uxe  ventral  Ixorps  on  the  op]»>ite 
side  of  the  cord.  This  tract  usually  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  thoracic 
region  of  the  cord. 

The  })atli  f or  sensor}*  conduction  is  more  complicated  than  the  m^jior 
path,  and  in  its  simplest  form  is  composed  of  at  least  three  sets  of  neurone?, 
one  above  the  other.  The  gell  bodies  of  thii-lQWfist  JieurQn^  are  jn  the 
ganglia,  on  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  ganglia  '.'f 
the  sensory  cerebral  nerves.  These  ganglion  cells  have  a  special  form, 
having  apj^^irently  but  a  single  process,  which,  soon  after  leaving  the  ctrV., 
divides  in  a  T-shaiH?d  manner,  one  jx)rtion  running  into  the  central  nen- 
ous  system  afittthe  otTief  to  the  peripherj-  of  the  body.  Embryologi-Ail 
and  oompanitive  anatomical  studies  have  made  it  probable  that  the  j^erix-h- 
eral  sensory  libre,  the  process  which  conducts  toward  the  cell,  repres^n:* 
the  protoplasmic  processes,  while  that  which  conducts  away  from  the  c^ll 
is  the  axis-cylinder  process.  In  the  jK»ripheral  sensory  nerves  we  have.  :hrn. 
the  dendrites  of  the  lower  sensory*  neurones.  These  start  in  the  periph-erv 
of  the  Kniy  from  their  various  specializeii  end  organs.  The  axis-^ylicirr 
l^roctn?s<^s  leave  the  ganglia  and  enter  the  spinal  cord  by  the  dorsal  r-:-:-:?  -.f 
the  spinal  nervi»s.  After  entering  the  cord  each  axis-cylinder  joxt^  ::- 
vides  into  an  astvnding  and  a  descendin^^branch.  which  mn  in^iie  •i^r^il 
fasoiouli.  The  descending' brancir"nms  but  a  shon  distance,  ani  eni-  .z 
the  gray  matter  of  the  Siinie  side  of  the  cord.  It  g:ve>  of  a  nuni*-rr  : 
ivllaterals.  which  als^^  end  in  the  gray  matter.  The  asc^ndin^  •  rj^.h  mj 
end  in  the  gray  matter  s*x»n  after  entering,  or  it  may  rjn  in  :h^  d  r?*tl  r^?- 
viv  v.li  as  far  as  the  nuniulla,  and  end  in  the  nuo'.ri  o:  thtse.  In  iny  ^:^'^  :: 
iivHS  r.v^t  i^r^^ss  the  middle  line.    The  lower  sens*>ry  neurone  is jvt^- 

The  vv/.s  alv;:i  which  the  axis-cylinder  yrx^esf^  an-i  their  -  "-'•^^■'« 
of  the  '.v^wtr  st-ns^^ry  nev.rone  ^n*i  ar>r  of  various  kin-is.  Thrj  drt  kzi  "=^ 
as  s^ns-.^ry  neu>^nt:>  of  the  s^x-.^nd  orcer.  In  the  i^it  tli.-f.  ^m-r  :  tirz. 
^nvi  sSr.it  the  vrll  '»::•:<  of  the  lower  n:  t-  r  n-ur  n-es,  f  m.nr  thr  tiitl 


s\:>-^y.:n.:5:r  :  rxt-sfes  r"n  :n  t::e   --vfitr  v:;::::^ -.:::^:ri.  ii.:«rn  imj:  -m. 
yr:">  ini  f^s^::::!::?  v;^n:r^l:>  yr;:r:"s  . 
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but  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  peripheral  sensory  neurones  may 
also  end  about  cells  in  the  cord  whose  axones  run  but  a  short  distance 
toward  the  brain  before  ending  again  in  the  gray  matter,  and  the  path,  if 
path  it  can  be  called,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  these  superimposed  neurones. 
The  gray  matter  of  the  cord  itself  is  also  believed  to  offer  paths  of  sensory 
conduction.  All  these  paths  reach  £he  tegmentum  and  optic  thalamus,  and 
from  thence  are  distributed  to  the  cortex  along  with  the  other  sensory  paths. 
There  may  also  be  paths  of  sensory  conduction  through  the  cerebellum  by 
way  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  and  Gowers'  bundle.  From  this  short 
summary  it  is  evident  that  the  possible  paths  of  sensory  conduction  are 
many,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  them  is  as  yet  very  indefinite;  for  this 
reason  disturbances  in  sensation  do  not  give  us  as  much  help  in  making 
a  local  diagnosis  as  do  those  of  motion.  Certain  facts  are  important  to  keep 
in  mind.  The  different  peripheral  nerves  contain  sensory  fibres  from  defi- 
nite areas  of  the  skin,  and  upon  this  depends  the  peripheral  sensory  repre- 
sentation.   (See  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Nerves.) 

The  sensory  areas  of  the  skin  are  represented  in  the  spinal  cord  in  an 
entirely  different  manner  from  the  peripheral  representation,  just  as  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  motion.  The  surface  of  the  body  has  been  mapped  out 
into  areas  which  are  meant  to  correspond  to  the  different  dorsal  roots  or 
«pinal  segments.  'In  Starr's  table  the  third  column  indicates  his  belief. 
His  more  recent  division  of  the  sensory  areas  on  the  limbs  is  pictured  in 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  June,  1895.  Figs.  7  and  8 
embody  the  result  of  Head's  work.  They  are  also  the  areas  in  which  the 
referred  pain  and  cutaneous  tenderness  in  visceral  diseases  make  their  ap- 
pearance. The  cutaneous  sensory  impressions  are  in  man  conducted  toward 
the  brain,  probably  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord — that  is,  the  path  crosses 
to  the  opposite  side  soon  alter  entering  the  cord.  Muscular  sense,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  conducted  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord  in  the  fasciculi  of 
GoU,  to  cross  above  by  means  of  the  axones  of  sensory  neurones  of  the  second 
order  in  the  medulla. 

The  localization  of  sensory  impressions  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is  not 
definitely  determined,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  posterior  to  the  motor  repre- 
sentation. Sensation  seems,  however,  to  be  more  widely  represented  than 
motion,  and  to  occupy  most  of  the  ^rietal  lobe  as  well  as  the  posterior  cen- 
tral convolutions  (Fig.  3). 

The  paths  for  the  conduction  of  the  stimuli  which  underlie  the  special 
senses  are  given  in  the  section  upon  the  cerebral  nerves,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  refer  to  what  is  known  of  the  cortical  representation  of  these 
senses. 

Visual  impressions  are  localized  in  the  occipital  lobes.  The  primary 
visual  centre  is  on  the  mesial  surface  in  the 'cvineu87  especially  about  the 
calcarine  fissure,  and  here  are  represented  the  opposite  half -visual  fields. 
Some  authors  believe  that  there  is  another  higher  centre  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  occipital  lobe,  in  which  the  vision  of  the  opposite  eye  is  chiefly 
represented.  However  this  may  be,  most  authors  hold  that  the  angular 
gyrus  of  the  left  hemisphere  is  a  part  of  the  brain  in  which  are  stored  the 
memories  of  the  meaning  of  letters,  words,  figures,  and  indeed  of  all  seen 
67 
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objects.     This  is  designated  in  the  visual  speech  centre  on  the  diagrtm 
(Fig.  3).    Flechsig  and  Monakow  do  not  admit  this. 

Auditor}'  impressions  are  localized  for  the  most  part  in  the^fijst-tem- 
poral  convolution  and  the  transverse  temporal  gyri,  and  it  is  in  this  region 
in  the  left  hemisphere  that  the  memories  of  the  meanings  of  heard  words 
and  sounds  are  stored.  Musical  memories  are  localized  somewhat  in  front 
of  those  for  words  (Fig.  3).  The  cortical  centres  for  smell  include  a  part  of 
the  base  of  the  frontal  lobe,  the  uncus,  and  perhaps  the  gyrus  hippocampL 
The  centres  for  taste  are  supposed  to  be  situated  near  those  for  smell,  but 
we  possess  as  yet  no  definite  information  about  them. 

Topical  Diagnosis. — The  successful  diagnosis  of  the  position  of 
a  lesion  in  the  nervous  system  depends  upon  a  careful  and  exhaustive 
examination  into  all  the  symptoms  that  are  present,  and  then  endeavoring 
wUh  the  help  of  anatomy  and  physiolog}'  to  d(it.(a:mine.th£.place^a.di^urb- 
ance^ at  which^ight  produce  these  symptoms. 

The  abnormalities  of  motion  are  usually  the  most  important  localizing 
symptoms,  both  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  demon- 
strated, and  also  because  of  the  comparative  accuracy  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  motor  path. 

Lesions  in  any  part  of  the  motor  path  cause  difitiirhiinrefi  of  m^t^^n.  If 
destructive,  the  function  of  the  part  is  abolished,  and  as  the  result  there 
fs  paralysis.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lesion  is  jn  irritative  one,  the 
structures  are  thrown  into  abnormal  activity,  which  prfMliio^  qfffi^ffnu^ 
muscular  contraction.  The  character  of  the  paralysis  or  of  the  abnormal 
muscular  contraction  varies  with  lesions  of  the  upper  and  lower  motor  seg- 
ment, the  variations  depending,  first,  upon  the  anatomical  position  of  the 
two  segments:  and,  secondly,  upon  the  symptoms  which  are  the  result  of 
secondary  degeneration  in  each  of  the  segments. 

(a)  Lesions  of  the  Lower  or  Spino-mnscnlar  Segmmt—pestruciire 
Ztmtmtf. — It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  nutrition  of  all  parts  of  a  neu- 
rone de])ends  upon  their  connection  with  its  healthy  cell  body;  and  if  the 
cjdl-boiiy  be  injured,  its  processes  undergo  degeneration,  or  if  a  portion 
of  a  process  be  separated  from  the  cell  body^  that  part  degenerates  alon^ 
its  whole  length.  This  so-called  socondar}*  degeneration  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant role  in  the  symptomatology. 

In  the  lower  motor  segnu-nt  the  degeneration  not  only  atfects  the  axis- 
cvlinder  ]>roce<ses  which  run  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  but  jiJL^.th.e  fflusole 
^ire?  in  which  the  axis-cylinder  processes  end.  The  dpgrpnpny^ir^p  f>f  th<> 
nerves  and  muscles  is  made  evident,  f]r>t.  by  the  muscles  j>ecominjr  .smaller 
and  flabby,  and.  s^ondly,  by  change  in  their  reaction _ta  elertriral  stimula- 
tion. The  degenerated  nerve  gives  un  response*  to  either  the  galvanic  or 
the  faradic  current,  and  the  nnisele  does  not  rc»>jx>nd  to  faradie  stimula- 
tion, but  reacts  in  a  eharaeteri>tii*  manner  to  the  galvanic  current.  The 
contraction,  instead  of  being  sliar]»,  quick,  lightning-like,  as  in  that  of  a 
normal  muscle,  is  slow  and  lazy,  and  is  often  produccHl  by  a  weaker  current, 
and  the  anode-closing  contraction  may  be  greater  than  the  cathocle-ciosing 
ct»ntnietion.  This  is  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  but  it  is  not  always  pres- 
ent in  the  classical  form.    The  essential  feature  is  the  slow,  laxy  contiac^ 
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tion  of  the  muscle  to  the  galvanic  current,  and  when  this  is  present  the 
muscle  is  degenerated. 

The  mj^^aJic^irritabilityj  91  muscle  reflex,  and  the  muscle  tonus  de- 
|ntPT]f|  npnTi  fhp  infpgnty  nf  thp_  rpflPY  fl^p^  of  which  the  lower  motor  Seg- 
ment is  the  eflferent  limb,  and  in  a  paralysis  due  to  lesion  of  this  segment 
the  muscle  reflexes  (tendon  reflexes)  are  abolished  and  there  is  a  diminished 
muscular  tension. 

Lower  segment  paralyses  have  for  their  characteristics  degenerative 
atrophv  with  the  reaction  of  defeneration  in  the  affected  muscles,  loss  of 
th^ir  reflex  excitabilityj  apd^  a  diminished  muscular  tension.  These  are 
the  general  characteristics,  but  the  anatomical  relations  of  this  segment 
also  give  certain  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  the  paralyses  which 
help  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  follow  lesions  of  the  upper  seg- 
ment, and  which  also  aid  in  determining  the  site  of  the  lesion  in  the  lower 
segment  itself.  The  cell  bodies  of  this  segment  are  distributed  in  groups, 
from  the  level  of  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  spinal  cord  to  its  termination  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
and  their  axis-cylinder  processes  run  in  the  peripheral  nerves  to  every  mus- 
cle in  the  body;  so  that  the  component  parts  are  more  or  less  widely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  a  local  lesion  causes  paralysis  of  only  a  few 
muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,  and  not  of  a  whole  section  of  the  body,  as 
is  the  case  where  lesions  affect  the  upper  segment.  The  muscles  which 
are  paralyzed  indicate  whether  the  disease  is  in  J;he  peripheral  nerves  or 
spmaTcord;  for,  as  we  have  seen  abovCj  the  niuscles  are  represented  dilfer- 
entiy  inthe  peripheral  nerves  and  in  the  _sjtinal  jpprd.  Sensory  symptoms, 
which  may  accompany  the  paralysis,  are  often  of  great  assistance  in  making 
a  local  diagnosis.  Thus,  in  a  paralysis  with  the  characteristics  of  a  lesion 
of  the  lower  motor  segment,  if  the  paralyzed  muscles  are  all  supplied  by 
one  nerve,  and  the  anaesthetic  area  of  the  skin  is  supplied  by  that  nerve, 
it  is  evident  that  the  lesion  must  be  in  the  nerve  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  muscles  paralyzed  are  not  supplied  by  a  single  nerve,  but  are  repre- 
sented close  together  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  anaesthetic  area  corresponds 
to  that  section  of  the  cord  (see  table),  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  lesion  must 
be  in  the  cord  itself  or  in  its  nerve  roots. 

Irritative  Lesions  of  the  Lower  Motor  Segment.— Lesions  of  this  seg- 
ment cause  comparatively  few  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  our  knowledge 
on  the  point  is  neither  extensive  nor  accurate.  The  fibrillary  contractions 
which  are  so  common  in  Tmigplpg  ^inHpf^mng  HpgpnprnfioTi  are  probably 
due  to  stimulation  of  the  cell  bodies  in  their  slow  degeneration,  as  in  pro- 
gre^iye^mugcular  atrophy,  or  to  irritation  of  the  axis-cylinder  processes 
in  the  peripheral  nerves,  as  in  neuritis.  Lesions  which  affect  the  motor 
roots  as  they  leave  the  central  nervous  system  may  cause  spasmodic  con- 
tractions in  the  muscles  supplied  by  them.  Certain  convulsive  paroxysms, 
of  which  laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  type,  and  to  which  the  spasms  of  tetany 
also  belong,  are  believed  to  be  due  to  abnormal  activity  in  the  lower  motor 
centres.  These  are  the  "  lowest  level  fits ''  of  Hughlings  Jackson.  Cer- 
tain poisons,  as  strychnia  and  that  of  tetanus,  act  particularly  upon  these 
centres. 
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The  grinciple  diseases  in  which  the  lower  motor  segment  may  be  io- 
volvcd-aic:  all  diseases  involving  the  peripheral  nerves,  cerebral  and  spinal 
mpningitisj  injuries,  haemorrhages  and  tumors  of  the  medulla  and  cordjor 
their  membranes,  lesions  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  segment,  anterior  polio- 
q\yelitis.  prpgressive^muscularatrophy,  bulbftr  paralysis,  ophthalmoplegia, 
syringQ-myelia,  etc. 

{d)  Lesions  of  the  Upper  Motor  Segment. — Destru^tivf,  ipjti/injt  cause,  as 
in  the  lower  motor  segment,  paralysis,  and  here  again  the  secondary  degen- 
eration which  follows  the  lesion  gives  to  the  paralysis  its  distinctive  char- 
acteristics. In  this  case  the  paralysis  is  accompanied  by  a  spastic  condi- 
tion, shown  in  an  exaggeration  of  muscle  reflex  and  an  inoregsejn^hejen- 
sTon  of  the  muscle.  It  is  not  accurately  known  how  the  degeneration  of 
tlie  pyramidal  fibres  causes  this  excess  of  the  muscle  reflex.  The  usual  ex- 
planation is,  that  under  normal  circumstances  the  upper  motor  centres 
are  constantly  exerting,  a  restraining  influence  upon  the  activity  of  the 
Jpwer  centres,  and  that  when  the  influence  ceases  to  act,  on  account  of  dis- 
ease of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  the  latter  take  on  increased  activity,  which  k 
made  manifest  by  an  exaggeration  of  the  muscle  reflex. 

^e  have  seen  that  the  neurones  composing  each  segment  of  the  motor 
path  are  to  be  considered  as  nutritional  units,  and  therefore  the  secondary 
degeneration  in  the  upper  segment  stops  at  the  beginning  of  the  lower. 
Fgrthis  reason  the  muscles  paral^'zed  from  lesions  in  the  upper  segment  do 
not  undergo  degenerative  atrophy,  nor  do  they  show  any  marked  change 
in  their  electrical  reactions. 

The  separate  parts  of  the  upper  motor  segment  lie  much  more  closely 
together  than  do  those  of  the  lower  segment,  and  therefore  a  small  lesion 
may  cause  paralysis  in  many  muscles.  This  is  more  particularly  true  in 
the  internal  capsule,  where  all  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  this  segment 
are  collected  into  a  compact  bundle — the  pyramidal  tract.  A  lesion  in 
this  region  usually  causes  paralysis  of  most  of  the  muscles  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body — thai  is,  hemiplegia.  The  pyramidal  tract  continues  in  a 
compact  bundle,  giving  oil  fibres  to  the  motor  nuclei  at  different  levels;  a 
lesion  anywhere  in  its  course  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles 
whose  nuclei  are  situated  below  the  lesion.  AVlien  the  disease  is  above  the 
decussation,  the  ])aralysis  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  when  below, 
the  ]mralyze<l  muscles  are  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  Above  the  in- 
ternal ca]>sule  the  ]>ath  is  somewhat  more  separated,  and  in  the  cortex  the 
centres  for  the  movements  of  the  different  sections  of  the  body  are  com- 
piinuively  far  apart,  and  a  sharply  looalized  lesion  in  this  region  may  cause 
a  more  limited  paralysis,  afToctiug  a  limb  or  a  segment  of  a  limb — the  cere- 
bral monoi>legias:  but  even  here  the  paralysis  is  not  confined  to  an  indi- 
vidual niusele  or  crroup  of  muscles,  a-  is  commonly  the  case  in  lower  seg- 
ment ]^aralysis  (s«v  Fiir.  '^  and  explanation'^. 

I  To  suui  up,  the  ]^;]rn1y<..;  ihw  to  lesjoiis  of  the  up|.>er  motor  segment 
are  \vj.L^<pr»>;nl  ofr^M^  ^jpi|^i|iL:..ri.-  t]u-  paralyzed  muscles  are  ^g^g|jf  (the 
teu«l..ii  refle X e>  c\a ^^^tj^ni T t 'tl V  tliev  do  ii.n  iinderiro  degenerative  atrophy. 
and  :••»  V  d.»  n«H  preiLiit  the  detft-neraiivv  riiactian  ux  elertriril  stimnlttinn. 

Tl'.ero  is  an  exception  tt>  thr  abtn-e  statement — that  is,  in  the  pamlvses 
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which  follow  a  complete  transverse  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Here  the 
limbs  are  of  course  completely  paralyzed,  but  instead  of  being  spastic  they 
are  flaccid  and  the  deep  reflexes  are  absent.  There  is,  however,  no  marked 
atrophy  in  the  muscles,  and  they  react  normally  to  electricity.  There  is 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  why  the  reflexes  should  be  abolished  under 
these  conditions. 

Irritative  Lesions  of  the  Upper  Motor  Segment. — Our  knowledge  of 
such  lesions  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  those  acting  on  the  motor  cor- 
tex. The  abnormal  muscular  contractions  resulting  from  lesions  so  situ- 
ated have  as  thefr  typeTEeTocalized  convulsive  seizures  classed  under  Jack- 
sonian  or  cortical  epilepsy,  which  are  characterized  by  the  convulsion  begin- 
hing  in  a  single  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  and  involving  other  muscles 
in  a  definite  order,  depending  upon  the  position  of  their  representation  in 
the  cortex.  For  instance,  such  a  convulsion,  beginning  in  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  next  involves  those  of  the  arm  and  hand,  and  then  the  leg.  The 
convulsion  is  usually  accompanied  by  sensory  phenomena  and  followed  by 
a  weakness  of  the  muscles  involved. 

A  majority  of  lesions  of  the  motor  cortex  are  both  destructive  and  irri- 
tative— i.  e.,  they  destroy  the  nerve  cells  of  a  certain  centre,  and  either  in 
their  growth  or  by  their  presence  throw  into  abnormal  activity  those  of  the 
surrounding  centres. 

The  upper  motor  segment  is  involved  in  nearly  all  the  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  especially  in  injuries,  tumors,  abscesses,  and 
haemorrhages;  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord;  syringomyelia,  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy,  bulbar  paralysis,  etc.  One  lesion  often  involves 
both  the  upper  and  the  lower  motor  segments,  and  we  have  paralysis  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  characteristics  of  each.  Such 
a  combination  enables  us  in  many  cases  to  make  an  accurate  local  diag- 
nosis. 

Lesions  in  the  optic  path  and  in  the  different  speech  centres  also  give 
localizing  symptoms,  which  should  be  always  looked  for. 

(c)  Lesions  of  the  Sensory  Path. — Here  again  the  lesion  may  be  either 
irritative  or  destructive.  Irrjiativp.  lesions  cause  abnormal  subjective  sen- 
sory impressions — paresthesia,  formication,  a  sense  of  cold  or  constriction, 
and  pain  of  every  grad£  ^f  ifitpnfljty.  The  character  of  the  sensory  symp- 
toms gives  very  little  indication  as  to  the  position  of  the  irritating  process. 
Intense  pain  is,  as  a  rule,  a  symptom  of  a  lesion  in  the  peripheral  sensory 
neurones,  but  it  may  be  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  sensory  path  within  the 
central  nervous  system. 

The  exact  distribution  of  symptoms  gives  us  more  accurate  data,  for  if 
they  are  confined  to  the  distribution  of  a  peripheral  nerve  or  of  a  spinal 
segment  the  indication  is  plain.  If  one  side  of  the  body  is  more  or  less 
completely  affected,  wc  must  think  of  a  lesion  somewhere  within  the 
brain,  etc. 

Destructive  Lesions. — A  complete  destniction  of  the  sensory  paths  from 
any  part  of  the  body  would  of  course  deprive  that  part  of  sensation  in  all 
its  qualities.  This  occurs  most  frequently  from  injury  to  the  peripheral 
sensory  neurones  within  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  the  area  of  ansesthesia 
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depends  upon  the  nerve  injured.     Complete  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord 
causes  complete  anaesthesia  below  the  injury. 

Unilateral  lesions  of  the  cord,  medulla,  dorsal  part  of  the  pons,  teg- 
mentum, thalamus,  internal  capsule,  and  cortex  cause  disturbances  of  sensa- 
tion on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  here  again  the  extent  of  the  defect 
more  than  its  character  helps  us  to  determine  the  position  of  the  lesion. 
Hemiana?sthesia  involving  the  face  as  well  .as  the  rest  of  the  body  can  only 
occur  above  the  place  where  the  sensory  paths  from  the  fifth  nerve  have 
crossed  the  middle  line  on  their  way  to  the  cortex.     This  is  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  pons.     From  this  point  to  where  they  leave  the  internal  cap- 
sule the  sensory  paths  are  in  fairly  close  relation,  and  are  at  times  involved 
in  a  very  small   lesion.     Above  the  internal  capsule   the    paths    diverge 
quickly,  and  for  this  reason  only  an  extensive  lesion  can  involve  them  alL 
and  in  lesions  of  this  part  we  are  more  apt  to  have  the  sensory  disturbances 
confined  to  one  or  the  other  segments  of  the  body.     Unilateral  lesions  of 
the  pons,  medulla,  and  cord  usually  cause  sensory  disturbances  on  the  same 
side  of  the  body,  as  well  as  those  on  the  opposite  side.     These  are  due  lo 
the  involvement  of  the  sensory  paths  as  they  enter  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem at  or  a  little  below  the  site  of  the  lesion  and  before  the  axones  of  the 
sensory  neurones  of  the  second  order  have  crossed  the  middle  line.   The  arev^, 
of  disturbed  sensation  on  the  same  side  is  limited  to  the  distribution  of  one 
or  more  spinal  segments  and  often  indicates  accurately  the  position  and  ex- 
tent of  the  diseased  process.    As  a  rule,  destructive  lesions  of  the  central  1 
nervous  system  do  not  involve  all  the  paths  of  sensory  conduction,  and  tlie- 
loss  of  sensation  is  not  complete.  It  is  often  astonishing  how  very  slight  the 
sensory  disturbances  are  which  result  from  an  extensive  lesion  of  the  nerv- 
ous system.     Sensation  may  be  diminished  in  all  of  its  qualities,  or,  what  is 
more  common,  certain  qualities  may  be  affected  while  others  are  normal. 
These  cases  of  dissociation  of  sensation,  or  so-called  elective  sensory  paralv- 
sis,  have  been  much  studied  of  late.     Thus  the  sense  of  pain  and  tempera- 
ture may  be  lost  while  that  of  touch  remains  normal,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
diseases  of  the  s])inal  cord,  or  there  may  be  simply  a  loss  of  the  muscular 
sense  and  of  the  stereognostic  sense  (the  complex  sensory  impression  which 
enables  one  to  recognize  an  object  placed  in  the  hand),  as  occurs  frequently 
from  lesions  of  the  cortex.     Occasionally  pain  sensation  persists  with  1«^ 
of  tactile  and  thennic  sensations.     Almost  every  other  combination  ha* 
been  described.    It  is  the  distribution  more  than  the  character  of  the  sensorr 
defect  that  is  of  importance,  and  often  the  distribution  gives  but  uncertain 
indication  of  the  position  of  the  lesion.     The  combination  of  the  sensory 
defect  with  different  forms  of  j)aralysis  gives  the  most  certain  diagnostic 
signs.     The  student  is  referred  to  the  sections  on  the  individual  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  for  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  subject. 
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II.    SYSTEM  DISEASES.  ^ '    " 

I.    INTRODUCTION. 

There  are  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  confined, 
if  not  absolutely,  still  in  great  part,  to  definite  tracts  (combinations  of 
neurones)  which  subserve  like  functions.  These  tracts  are  called  sys- 
tems, and  a  disease  which  is  confined  to  one  of  them  is  a  system  disease. 
If  more  than  one  system  is  involved,  the  process  is  called  a  combined  system 
disease.  Just  what  diseases  should  be  classed  under  these  names  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion  but  to  \eTy  little  agreement.  We  cannot  speak 
positively;  our  knowledge  is  as  yet  not  sufficiently  accurate,  either  in  regard 
to  the  exact  limits  of  the  systems  themselves,  or  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  morbid  process  in  the  several  diseases.  In  the  classification  which 
has  been  adopted  in  this  edition  the  endeavor  has  been  to  make  the  arrange- 
ment as  simple  as  possible,  and,  while  it  is  based  upon  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  best  founded  views  of  the  systems  and  their  diseases,  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  carry  the  classification  to  its  logical  conclusion,  nor  have  the 
limits  of  the  theory  been  always  respected. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two 
great  systems  of  neurones,  the  afferent  or  sensory  system  and  the  efferent 
or  motor  system,  and  the  connections  between  them.  (See  General  Intro- 
duction.) 

Locomotor  ataxia  is  a  disease  confined  to  the  afferent  system,  and  pr6- 
gressive  muscular  atrophy  is  one  of  the  efferent  system.  Representing  typ- 
ical system  diseases  as  we  now  understand  them,  they  have  been  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  classification.  Several  theories  have  been  advanced  to  ex- 
plain why  a  disease  should  be  limited  to  a  definite  system  of  neurones.  One 
view  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  in  certain  individuals  one  or  the  other  of 
these  systems  has  an  innate  tendency  to  undergo  degeneration;  another  as- 
sumes that  neurones  with  a  similar  function  have  a  similar  chemical  con- 
struction (which  differs  from  that  of  neurones  with  a  different  function), 
and  this  is  taken  to  explain  why  a  poison  circulating  in  the  blood  should 
show  a  selective  action  for  a  single  functional  system  of  neurones. 

In  the  afferent  tract  locomotor  ataxia  stands  alone  as  a  system  disease. 
In  the  efferent  tract  progressive  (central)  muscular  atrophy  is  the  chief 
representative,  as  in  it  the  whole  motor  path  is  more  or  less  involved.  The- 
oretically, primary  lateral  sclerosis  is  a  disease  confined  to  the  upper  seg- 
ment of  the  efferent  tract,  while  anterior  poliomyelitis  involves  the  lower 
segment  of  the  tract. 

In  connection  with  progressive  (central)  muscular  atrophy,  the  other 
forms  of  muscular  atrophy  are  considered  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  In 
other  instances,  too,  diseases  are  arranged  in  ])ositions  to  which  they  might 
not  be  entitled,  had  a  rigid  classification  of  system  diseases  been  maintained. 
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II.  DISEASES  OF  THE  AFFERENT  OR  SENSORY  SYSTEM. 

Locomotor  Ataxia 
{Tabes  Dorsdlis;  Posterior  SpincU  Sclerosis), 

Deflnition. — An  affection  characterized  clinically  by  incoiikdiJiation, 
sensory  and  trophic  distmbapces,  and  involvement  of  the  speciaL  senses, 
particularly  the  eyes.  Anatomically  there  are  found  degeneration  of  the 
postenflrjQot8_an(i^l  the  dorsal  columns  of  the  coj;^ ;  sometimes  the  spinal 
gajiglia  and  perighejiil  nerves  are  affected.  Foci  of  degeneration  in  the 
basal  ganglia  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  cortex  cerebri  have  been 
described. 

Etiology. — ^It  is  a  widespread  disease,  ^nrft^frpgnpnf  in  o\\\f^  than  in 
the  country.  The  relative  proportion  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
of  8,642  cases  in  the  neurological  dispensary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital there  were  89  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  (H.  M.  Thomas).  Males  are 
attacked  more  frequently  than  females,  the  proportion  being  at  least  10  to 
1.  Mitchell  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rare  disease  in 
the  negro.  It  is  a  disease  of  adult  ^life,  a  majority  of  the  cases  occurring 
between  the  thiriieth  and  fortieth  years.  Occasionally  cases  are  seen  in 
young  men.  The  form  of  ataxia  which  occurs  in  children  is  a  different  dis- 
ease. Of  special  causes  syphilis  is  the,  caost Jmportant.  According  to  the 
figures  of  Erb,  Foumier,  and  Gowers,  in  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  all  cases 
there  is  a  history  of  this  disease.  Erb's  recent  figures  are  most  striking; 
of  300  cases  of  tabes  in  private  practice  89  per  cent  had  had  syphilis.  Moe- 
"bins  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  The  longer  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  firmly  I 
"believe  that  tabes  never  originates  without  syphilis.^* 

Excessive  fatigue,  overexertion,  ^ijury.  pyppanrp  \^  ^^|j  ^m/l  n-^f,  and 
sexual  excesses  are  all  assigned  as  causes.  There  are  instances  in  which 
the  disease  has  closely  followed  severe  exposure.  James  Stewart  has  noted 
that  the  Ottawa  lumbermen,  who  live  a  very  hard  life  in  the  camps  during 
the  winter  months,  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Trauma 
has  been  noted  in  a  few  cases.  Algpliolic  excess  does  not  seem_  to  predis- 
pose to  the  disease.  Among  patients  in  the  better  classes  of  life  I  do  not 
remember  one  in  which  there  had  been  a  previous  history  of  prolonged 
drunkenness.  There  are  now  a  good  many  cases  on  record  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease  in  both  husband  and  wife. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — Our  conception  of  tabes 
dorsalis  has  undergone  radical  alteration,  and  the  studies  of  I^fiji^gp,  PH- 
lich,  Marie,  and  others  have  shown  that  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
primary  sclerosis  of  the  dorsal  columns.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
made  up.  in  great  part,  of  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  spinal  ganglia, 
and  they,  with  their  branches,  represent  in  the  cord  the  paths  of  sensors- 
conduction.  The  peripheral  sensory  nerves  represent  the  protoplasmic 
processes  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  which  important  structures  are  the  trophic 
centres  both  for  the  sensory  nerves  as  well  as  for  the  axis-cylinder  processes 
which  make  up  the  dorsal  columns  of  the  cord,     l^larie  calls  attention  also 
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to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  peripheral  or  terminal  ganglion  cells 
which  are  found  in  different  organs— cells  from  which  certain  of  the  sensory 
fibres  are  derived  which  go  to  form  the  dorsal  nerve-roots.  According  to 
the  general  laws  of  nerve  physiology,  already  mentioned,  lesions  of  the  nerve 
ganglia  would  be  followed  by  degeneration  of  the  dorsal  root-fibres  and  of 
their  continuation  in  the  cord,  and  this  is  practically  what  the  recent  theory 
of  tabes  involves.  The  c^ange8^.,JJie.^dQr8al..coluixuia.are  merely  a. ae- 
T^!^!!£gi^/L.^t  th*"  p^^Tnary  fli«^^«^  The  fi hrpa  nf  fh^  HnrRal  fonf  are  di- 
vided into  ttirpp  aeits: 

(1)  The  short  fibres,  which  pass  almost  directly  into  the,  -dorsal,  cornu 
*^f^*"^  fH^^TJilg  tih**  ^^^^ 

(2)  Fibres  of  mpgleratiejength,  which  i^yn  iipward  in  the  cor^:  some 
of  them  enter' Bie  dorsal  horn  at  its  middle  part,  while  others  pass  into 
darkens  columnT.  The  fibres  of  this  group  run  in  the  fa8ciculus_cuneatu8 
o!_Burdach. 

(3)  A  group  of  Jong  fibres,  which  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  roots  of 
the  Cauda  ejuiina,  and  which  pags  thfi..Hriiplfi  length  of  the  cord  to  enter 
eiertain  nuclei  in  the  medulla.  They  fprm  the  fasciciilna  grnrilis  of 
GoU. 

The  initial  cord  Ipainn  in  tabes  is  found  in  the  dorsal  root-zone  and 
in  the  zone  or  tract  of  Lissauer.  a  jiarrow  portion  situated  between  the 
mar^n  of  the  cord  and  the  apex  of  the  posterior  horn.  In  the  f/tspimihia 
of  Burdacli  t.hfi  fl^l<*T^gifl  is  in^lmost  direct  proportipn  to  the  duiatipn  of  the 
disease,  sligfht  at  first  and  ppntrRlly  planpflj  and  becoming  widespread  as 
the  disease  advances.  The  fasciculus  of  Goll  is  affected  sHghtly  in  the  early 
stages,  but  in  the  ajlvanced^stage  there  is  extensive  sclerosis.  Marie  cor- 
relates the  sclerosis  of  these  different  parts  with  the  different  groups  of 
nerve-fibres  of  the  dorsal  root,  the  dorsal  root-zone  and  the  zone  of  Lis- 
sauer degenerating  from  the  involvement  of  the  short  fibres;  the  sclerosis 
of  the  fasciculi  of  Burdach  and  the  disappearance  of  the  network  of  the 
nerve-fibres  in  the  column  of  Clarke  being  due  to  the  degeneration  of  the 
second  group,  the  fibres  of  moderate  length;  while  the  sclerosis  of  the  fas- 
ciculi of  Goll  is  caused  by  the  degeneration  of  the  third  group,  namely,  the 
long  fibres.  He  suggests  also  that  groups  of  fibres  in  the  different  dorsal 
roots  are  not  simultaneously  affected,  and  the  lesions  may  be  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  in  one  region  and  but  slight  in  the  other.  "  J!MJ^§iQtL&.QfMu 
spinal  cord  in  ^fl^^ii  pnn^f  hy  itpjfmjinisi^  each  dorsal  root  bringing  into  the 
qorsal  column  a  fresh  contini:ent  of  degenerated  fibres." 
"^  According  to  this  interesting  hypothesis  the  lesions  of  the  ganglia  of 
the  dorsal  roots  are  responsible,  in  pwi:  at  least,  for  the  peripheral  neurjtis, 
since  in  degeneration  of  the  spinal  ganglia  and  consequent  loss  of  trophic 
influence  there  would  necessarily  be  degeneration  in  the  peripheral  nerve- 
trunks.  Possibly,  too,  Marie  suggests,  the  degeneration  of  the  peripheral 
ganglion^gllfi  may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  neuritis  of  tabes. 

"DBersteiner  and  ggdlich,  while  agreeing  that  the  degeneration  of  the 

dorsal  columns  of  the^cord-ia.  dependent  upon  a  disease  in  the  dorsal  roots, 

believe,  at  least  for  most  cases,  that  the  change  in  the  latter  is  secondary  to 

a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater,  which,  by  making  pressure  on  the 
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dorsal  root-fibres  just  where  they  are  poor  in  myeline,  causes  them  to  M 
generate,  I 

The  spinal  ganglia  have  been  found  djseast?d  m  certain  cases,  bul  dl 
other  eases  no  change  whatever  could  be  detected,  even  by  the  aid  of  lm 
most  delicate  technique,  and  Marie  acknowledges  that  there  IB  yot  bttU 
anatomical  proof  for  hie  theor}^  that  it  is  these  stmctures  that  are  primahlT 
aifected  in  tabes- 

Trepineki  has  divided  the  dorsal  fasciculi  into  different  systems  ocoan}' 
ing  to  the  time  of  the  development  of  their  myeline,  and  has  end^aroM 
to  show  til  at  the  sclerosis  in  tabes  follows  these  systems, 

Symptome. — These  are  best  considered  under  tht£e_^st4g^a— the  is- 
eipient  .'^tagc,  the  ataxic  stage,  and  the  paralytic  stage, 

Tk^  IncipimX  _  Stage. — This  is  sometimes  called  the  pr^jitgyip  rfy. 
The  manner  in  which  tabes  makes  its  onset  djffei^p  jety:  widely  in  tliedil^ 
ferent  cases,  and  mistakes  in  diagnosis  are  often  made  early  in  the  Ssem. 
The  following  are  the  most  characteriglie  initial  SYmptoms: 

Pains,  usually  of  a  sharp  stabbing  character;  hence  the  term  U^htniig 
pains.  They  last  for  only  a  setxjnd  or  two  and  are  mogt^^jffimonJojheJgiL 
They  may  be  associated  with  a  hot  burning  feeling.  Oeeaeiotiallv  Ijeije 
may  develop  at  the  site  of  the  pain.  They  may  occnr  at  irregular  intern 
and  are  more  prone  to  follow  cxceSBes  or  to  come  on  when  health  i*  ti 
paired.  The  gastric  crises  and  other  crises  may  ocx^ur  in  the  di 
Paresthesia  may  also  be  among  the  first  symptoms.  Xumbnesft^ 
tmgluigTetc.,  and  at  times  a  sense  of^  constriction  about  the  bo^. 

Ocular  S^mjdoins. — (a)  Ogtlo  atrophy.  This  occurs  in  about  10  pen 
of  the  caseSj  and  is  often  an  early  and  even  the  first  symptom.  That 
a  gradual  loss  of  vision,  which  in  a  large  majority  of  caseg  leads  to  ti 
hlijidness.  (b)  ptosis,  which  may  he  dfiubk_or8ingle,  (c)  Fkralrskof 
external  muscles  of  the  eye.  This  may  be  of  a  single  muscle  or  oceasioo- 
ally  of  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  The  pamlysis  is  often  tranm^t,  Uir 
patient  merely  complaining  that  he  sawjonble  for  a  certain  perioi  ti) 
Argyll  Robertson  popil,  in  which  there  is  loss  of  the  iris  reflex  to  Iqffe 
biit  contraction  during  accommodation.  The  pupils  are  of ten^  very  aJmlt— 
spinal  myosis.  ^  ^  " 

~    Bladder  Symptoms. — The  first  warning  of  the  disease  which  t!-r  - 
has  may  be  a  certain  difficulty  in  emptying  the  bladder.     Igeour 
urine  occurs  only  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease,    Decre«ae  in  mxu^ 
and  power  may  also  he  an  early  symptom. 

Trophic  pisiurbarices. — These  usually  occur  later  in  the  disease,  ^ 
times  they  are  ver\'  early  symptoms  and  it  is  not  ¥ery  infrrr  -■  -*  • 
one's  attention  called  to  the  trouble  by  the  presence  of  a  pt: 
or  of  a  cbaracteristicL_Charcot's  ]oint> 

Loss  of  the  Knee-jerk. — This  §flrly  j^pd  rpost  important  gymptoci  mit 
occur  years  before  the  development  of  ataxia.    Even  alone  it  i»  of  gr«it  too- 
ment,  since  it  is  yery  rare  to  meet  with  individuals  in  wl^om  the  kni^j 
is  normally  absent.     The  combination  of  loss  of  the  _knee-kick_wi 
or  more  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  aboy^^  especiallv_with _the_Ji 
£ains_^Qd  ptos^  or  j^gyll  Bobertjon  papili  is  pr^Bcally  diagnostic 
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knee-jerk  is  not  lost  suddenly,  but  gradually  decreases,  often  disappearing 
rh  one  leg  t)(ifore~ffie  other. 

These  are  the  most  common  symptoms  of  the  initial  stage  of  tabes  and 
may  persist  for  years  without  the  development  of  incoordination.  The  pa- 
tient may  look  well  and  feel  well,  and  be  troubled  only  by  occasional 
attacks  of  lightning  pains  or  of  one  of  the  other  subjective  symptoms. 
Moebius  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  typical  Argyll  Robertson  pupil 
means  either  tabes  or  general  paralysis,  and  that  paralysis  of  the  external 
muscles  of  the  eye  developing  in  adults  are  of  almost  equal  importance,  es- 
pecially if  they  develop  painlessly. 

The  time  between  the  syphilitic  infection  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
first  symptoms  of  locomotor_  ataxia  varies  within  wide  limits.  About  one 
half  tEe"cases  occur  between  the  sixth  and  JBfteenth  year,  but  many  begin 
even  later  than  this. 

The  disease  may  never  progress  beyond  this  stage,  and  ^en^pplia 
atrophy  develops  early  and  leads  to  blindness,  ataxia  rarelj^^^if  ever,  super- 
venes'. There  is  a  sort  of  antagonism  between  the  ocular  symptoms  and 
tEe^rogress  of  the  ataxia.  Charcot  laid  considerable  stress  upon  this,  and 
both  Dejerine  and  Spiller  have  since  emphasized  the  point. 
yj^  Ataxic  Stage.— ifo^or  Sj^m^tom^. — The  ataxia  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
U—^  disturbance,  or  loss,  of  the  afferent  impnlfifiS-lrom  the  mufidea^ifliintp  and 
deep  tissues,  and  a  disturbance  of  the.  muscle  sen^e  jt§.elf  can  usually  be 
demonstraTed.  It  develops  gradually.  One  of  the  first  indications  to  the 
patient  is  inability  to  get  about  readily_in  the  ^f^^^  or  tg.jnayitain  his  equi- 
librium  when  washing  his  face  sdtk  thfi-fiyfia  shut.  When  the  patient  stands 
with  the  feet  together  and  the  exes^  closed,  he  sways  and  has  difiiculty  in 
maintaining  Tiis  position  (Romberg^s  symptom),  and  he  may  be  quite  un- 
able to  stand  on  one  leg.  He  does  not  start  off  promptly  at  the  word 
of  command.  On  turning  quickly  he  is  apt  to  fall.  He  descends  stairs 
with  moredifficulty  than^he  ascends  them.  Gradually  the  characteristic 
ataxigl^B  develops.  The  patient,  as  a  rule,  \^calks  with  a  stick,  tl^^.eyes 
are  directedto  the  ground,  the  body  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  legs  are 
wide  a_partT  "Tn  walking,  the  leg  is  thrown  out  violently,  the  foot  is  raised 
too  high  and  is  brought  down  in  a  stamping  manner  with  the  heel  first,  or 
the  whole  sole,  comes. in  contact  with  the  ground.  Ultimately  the  patient 
may  Ibe  unable  to  walk  without  the  assistance  of  two  canes.  This  gait  is 
very  chafacferistic,  and  unlike  that  seen  in  any  other  disease.  The  jngp- 
ordinationJjSJOQt  .QJily-in.jyalking,  but  in  the  performance  of  other  move- 
ments. If  the  patient  is  asked,  when  in  the  recumbent  posture,  tfl-touch 
the  kneejyith  one  foot,  the  irregularity  in  the  movement  is  very  evident. 
IncoofSmatjon  of.  the  amis  is  kss  common,  but  usually  develops  in  some 
grade.'  Tt  may  in  rare  instances  exist  before  the  incoordination  of  the  legs. 
It  may  be  tsstfid  ^y  asking  the  patient  to  close  his  eyes  and  to  touch  the  tip 
of  the  nose  or  the  tip  of  the  ear  with  the  finger,  or  with  the  arms  thrust  out 
to  bring  the  tips  of  the  fingers  together.  The  incoordination  may  early  be 
noticed  by  a  difficulty  which  the  patient  experiences  in  buttoning  his  collar 
or  in  performing  one  of  the  ordinary  routine  acts  of  dressing. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  disease  is  that  with  marked 
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iucoordination  there  is  no  loss  of  muBcular  power.  The  gdUi^  Uni  mm, 
maj  be  fitxQiigiEul.^gj  the  power  ofl;te  lege,  tested  by  trying  to  fiex  tli^^ 
may  be  unirapairedj  and  their  nutrition,  except  toward  the  cloee,  mij  br 
unaffected. 

There  is  a  r^TTiflrYflhTp  iT|iiflr^ii|p  pjilf|afi|ti,ftTt  which  enables  the  joinU 
be  placed  m  positions  of  bjpgrextfnsian  miA  kyji^rttex'mn.     It  gives 
times  a  marked  backward  curve  to  theJejia.     Frankel,  who  calk  the  coi 
tloii  hypotonia,  aajs  it  nS^Hbe  aa  early  eymptom. 

Sensory  Sj^mpiQW^. — ^The  lightning  paitis  may  persist-  They 
greatly  in  different  eases.  Some  patients  are  rendered  miserable  bj 
freqnent  occurrence  of  the  attacks;  others  eseape  altogether.  In  aJdsinm. 
common  symptoms  are  tingling,  pinsand  needles^,  particularly,  mohfi-t 
and  areas  of  hyj)enesthes[a  or  of  a^stEeaia:  The  patient  may  compkii 
a  chauge  in  the  gePBation  in  thg_6oles_ii£  thg4eet,  as  if  cotton  was 
posed  between  the  ~E6of  and  tHiskin.  Sensory  disturbances  fjccnf 
frequently  in  the  hands.  Objective  sensory  disturbances  can  u^ualli  k 
demonstrated,  and  indeed  ahnost  every  variety  of  sensory  disturbancf  hm 
been  described.  They  have  been  carefully  studied  in  this  country  by  Knapp 
and  by  Patrick,  and  in  Europe  by  many  observers.  Bands  abaulJJicjdib^ 
of  a  moderate  grade  of  auEesthesia  are  not  uncommon;  they  are  apt  w 
follow  the  distribution  of  spinal  segnsente.  The  most  marked  difiturbom 
are  usually  found  on  the  legs.  IMardatiqn  QLlh£rSeiiift-4il.|iaiii  is  commim, 
and  a  pin-prick  on  the  foot  is  first  felt  aa  a  simple  tactile  impressioiu  ial 
the  sense  of  pain  is  not  perceived  for  a  second  or  two  or  may  he  delaved  hr 
as  much  as  ten  seconds.  The  pain  felt  majjjepist,  A  curious  |>henoiiiaii» 
is  the  loss  of  the  power  of  localizing  thejMin,  For  instance^  if  the  patioi 
ia  pricked  on  one  limb  he  may  say  that  he  feels  it  on  the  other  (aOocheiniX 
or  a  pin-prick  on  the  foot  may  be  felt  on  both  feet.  The  muscnJar  m^ 
which  is  usually  affected  early,  becomes  much  impaired  and  the  patiat 
no  longer  recognizes  the  position  in  which  his  limbs  are  placed*  Thia  Ts»j 
be. present  in  the  pre^ataxic  stage. 

Reflexes, — As  mentioned,  the  loss  of  thg_kQee4^1^  '^  one  of  the  carin 
sym^tonis^of  the  disease.     Occasionally  a  case  is  found  in  \rhieh  it  i* 
tained.     The  skjjaJreilexes  may  at  first  be  increased,  but  later  are  u^i 
involved  with  the  deep^reflexes, 

Qp^ial.  Senses.'^Th^  eye  symptoms  noted  above  may  be  present, 
as  mentioned,  ataxiajsj^are  with  atropliy  of  thefJ4itic  nepve. 

Deafness  may  develop,  due  to  lesion  of  the  auditory  nerve.     There 
alao  be  attacks  of  vertigo.     Olfactory  symptoms  are  rare* 

VJMeral  Symptoms. — Among  tlie  most  remarkable  sensory  diati 
are  the  ^beUc  crises,  severe  paroxysms  of  pain  referred  to  v, 
thus  laryngeah  -;t>trjc,  iicpluic,  rectal,  iirethral,  and  clitoral  crises  bttf 
been  described.  Ihi^  lua^l  lo  ruin  on  are  the  gastric  andTaryiij^L  In  tht 
former  there  are  jji^tense  jains  in  the  stomach,  vorniting^  ^tij  g  eetTtfi"^ 
of  hyperacid  gastric  juice.  The  attack  may  last  for  several  days  or  eiw 
longer.  There  may  be  severe  pain  without  any  vomiting.  The  attacks  •« 
of  variable  intensity  and  iisuallv  require  morphia.  Paroxysms  of  rertil 
pain  and  tenesmus  are  described.     They  have  not  been  coDimon  in  wj 
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experience.  Laryngeal  crises  also  are  rare.  There  may  be  true  spasm  with 
dyspnoea  and  noisy  inspiration.  In  one  instance  at  least  the  patient  has 
died  in  the  attack.  There  are  also  r\s[fiA\  rnsPft,  f^gpofimfpH  with  anfipzing  fits. 

The  sphincters  are  frequently  involved.  Early  in  the  disease  there  may 
be  a  retard^atipn  or  hpf^it^nr>y  irL^jnaking  watpr.  Later  there  is  retention/ 
and  cystitis  may  occur.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  the  inflammation  may 
extend  to  the  kidneys.  Cojijgtipation.is.  extreind^  common.  Late  in  the 
disease  the  8jhmcter_anij8. weakened.  The  sexual  power  is  usually  lost  in 
the  ataxic  jlage. 

Troyhic  Changes. — gkija  rashes  may  develop  in  the  course  of  the  light- 
ning pains,  such  asjherpes.  cejiejea,  or  local  sweating.  Alteration  in  the 
nails  may  occur.  A  perforating  ulcer  may  develop  on  the  foot,  usually 
beneath  the  great  toe.  A  perforating  buceal  ulcer  has  also  been  described. 
Onychia  may  prove  very  troublesome. 

The  arthropathies  or  joint  lesions  affect  chiefly  the  knees.  They  are 
unquestionably  associated  with  the  disease  itself,  and  are  not  necessarily  a 
result  of  trauma.  The  condition,  known  as  Charcot's  joint,  is  anatomic- 
ally similar  to  that  of  chronic  arthritis  deformans.  The  effusion  may  be 
rapid  and  there  may  be  great  disintegration  and  destruction  of  the  carti- 
lages and  bones,  leading  to  dislocation  and  deformity.  Suppuration  jnay 
occur.  Spontaneous  fractures  may  occur.  Among  other  trophic  disturb- 
ances may  be  mentioned  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  which  is  usually  a  late 
manifestation,  but  may  be  localized  and  associated  with  neuritis.  In  any 
very  large  collection  of  cases  many  instances  of  atrophy  are  found,  due  either 
to  involvement  of  the  ventral  horns  or  to  peripheral  neuritis. 

Cerehral  Symptoms. — Hemiplegia  may  develop  at  any  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, more  commonly  when  it  is  well  advanced.  It  may  be  due  to  haemor- 
rhagic  softening  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the_  vessels  or  to  progressive 
cortical  changes.  JAemianagsthesia  is  sometimes  present.  Very  rarely  the 
hemiplegia  is  due  to  coarse  syphilitic  disease. 

Dementia  paralytica  frequently  exists  with  tabes,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  which  has  been  the  primary  affection;  indeed, 
some  authors  believe  that  these  two  diseases  are  simply  different  localizations 
of  the  same  morbid  process.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  symptoms  of 
locomotor  ataxia  have  preceded  those  of  general  paresis.  In  other  instances 
melancholia,  dementia,  or  paranni^  develop. 
jfT.  (^)  Paralytic  Stage. — After  persisting  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years 
*'^^he  patient  gradually  loges^the  power  of  walking  and  becomes  bedridden 
or  paralyzed.  In  this  condition  he  is  very  likely  to  be  carried  off  by  some 
intercurrent  affection,  such  as  pyelo-nephritis,  pneumonia,  or  tuberculosis. 

The  Course  of  the  IJisease, — A  patient  may  remain  in  the  pre-ataxic 
stage  jor  an  indefinite  period:  and  the  loss  of_  knee-jerk  and  the  |pca.j 
^rophy  ofthej)ptic  nerves  may  be  tjie  sole  indication  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease.  In^^ixcb  Cds^s  incoordination  rarely  develops.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  progress  is  slow,  and  after  six  or  eight  years,  sometimes 
less,  the  ataxia  is  well  developed.  The  symploms  may  vary  a^pd.deal; 
thus  the  pains,  which  may  have  been  excessive  at  first,  often  lessen.  The 
disease  may  remain  stationary  for  years;  then  exacerbations  occur  and  it 
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makes  rapid  progress.  Occasionally  the  process  seems  to  be  arrested.  There 
are  instances  of  what  may  be  called  acute  ataxia^  in  which,  within  a 
year  or  even  less,  the  incoordination  is  marked,  and  the  paralytic  stage 
may  develop  within  a  few  months.  The  disease  itself  rarely  causes  death, 
and  after  becoming  bedridden  the  patient  may  live  for  fifteen  or  twent}* 
years. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  njitial-iiage  the  combination  nf  lig^tfl'^g  n^"^ 
and  the  ahaonce  o|  knee-jerkas  dieti^ctive.  The  association  of  progressive 
atrophy  qf .  the  optic  nerves  with  Iqsr  "nf  Vnpp-jpry  ig  s^]^q  nharaMg>T{siio 
The  e^riy  iicular  j)alsie8  are  of  the  grpfltftfit  impf>rtanfi<>  A  ^yinf^  pf^s 
QT  the  Argyll  Robertson  ^upil.  may  be  the  first  jaym£t^m,  and  may  exist 
with  the^os8  only  of  the  knee-jerk.  Loss  of  the  knee-jerk  alone,  however, 
does  occasionally  occur  in  healthy  individuals.  A  >iji=ft<^iy  nf  piY(*#>^ljTior 
syphilis  lends  added  weight  to  the  symptoms,  and  its  presence  or  absence 
may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining  the  diagnosis.  If  the 
possibility  of  syphilitic  infection  can  be  excluded,  a  circumstance  but  too 
rarely  met  with,  only  the  most  unequivocal  combination  of  symptoms  can 
justify  the  diagnosis  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

The  diseases  most  likely  to  be_  confounded  with  lo^omotof  ^f^^xia  grp! 
{1)  Peripheral  Neuritis, — The  steppage  gait  of  arsenical,  alcoholic,  or  dia- 
^tic  paralysis  is,  quite  iinlike^that  of  locomotor  Ataxia.  In  these  forms 
there  is  a  paralysis  of  the  feet  apd  the  leg  is  liftf^  high  ^"  prHpr  flm|_fhp 
toes  may  clear  the.  floor.  The  use  of  the  word  ataxia  in  this  connection 
should  no  longer  be  continued.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  muscle 
sense  nerves  are  particularly  affected  and  in  which  there  is  true  ataxia,  the 
absence  of  the  lightning  pains. and.eye  symptoms  and  the  history  will  suffice 
in  the  majority  of  cases  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  In  diphtheritic  paraly- 
sis the  early  loss  of  the  knee-jerk  and  the  associated  eye  symptoms  may  sug- 
gest tabes,  but  the  history,  the  existence  of  paralysis  of  the  throat,  and 
the  absence  of  pains  render  a  diagnosis  easy. 

(2)  j^  *f^Mc  Paraplegia. — Marked  incoordination  with  spastic  paralysis 
is  characteristic  of  the  condition  which  Gowers  has  termed  ataxic  paraplegia. 
In  a  majority  of  the  cases  this  affection  is  distinguished  also  by  the  ab- 
sence of  pains  and  of  eye  symptoms. 

(3)  Cerebral  Disease. — In  diseases  of  the  brain  involving  the  afferent 
tracts  ataxia  is  at  times  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  usually  unilateral  or 
limited  to  one  limb;  this,  with  the  history  and  the  associated  symptoms, 
excludes  tabes. 

(4)  Cerebellar  Disease. — The  cere])ellar  incoordination  has  only  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  that  of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  is  more  a  disturbance 
of  equilibrium  than  a  true  ataxia;  the  knee-jerk  is  usually  present,  there 
are  no  lightning  pains,  no  sensory  disturbances;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  headache,  optic  neuritis,  and  vomiting. 

(5)  Some  acute  affections  involving  the  dorsal  columns  of  the  cord  may 
be  followed  by  incoordination  and  resemble  tabes  very  closely.  In  a  case 
under  my  care,  the  gait  was  characteristic  and  Romberg^s  symptom  was 
present.  The  knee-jerk,  however,  was  retained  and  there  were  no  ocular 
symptoms.    The  condition  had  developed  within  three  or  four  months,  and 
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there  was  a  well-marked  history  of  syphilis.     Under  large  doses  of  iodide 
of  potassium  the  ataxia  and  other  symptoms  completely  disappeared. 

(6)  General  Paresis. — In  some  cases  this  offers  a  serious  difficulty.  In 
the  first  place,  in  general  paresis,  tabetic  symptoms  often  develop;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  which,  toward  the  end, 
there  are  symptoms  of  general  paresis.  Cases  of  unusually  acute  ataxia 
with  mental  symptoms  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  the  former  disease.  The  ques- 
tion will  be  considered  under  general  paresis. 

(7)  Visceral  crises  and  neuralgic  symptoms  may  lead  to  error,  and  in 
middle-aged  men  with  severe,  recurring  attacks  of  gastralgia  it  is  always 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  tabes,  and  to  make  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  eyes  and  of  the  knee-jerk. 

Prognosis. — Complete  recovery  cannot  be  expected,  but  arrest  of  the 
process  is  not  uncommon  and  a  marked  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  is 
frequent.  Optic-nerve  atrophy,  one  of  the  most  serious  events  in  the  dis- 
ease, has  this  hopeful  aspect — that  incoordination  rarely  follows  and  the 
progress  may  be  arrested.  The  optic  atrophy  itself  is  occasionally  checked. 
On  the  whole,  the  prognosis  in  tabes  is  bad.  The  experience  of  such  men 
as  Weir  Mitchell,  Charcot,  and  Gowers  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  belief 
that  locomotor  ataxia  is  ever  completely  cured.*  No  such  instance  has 
come  under  my  personal  observation. 

Treatment. — To  arrest  the  progress  and  to  relieve,  if  possible,  the 
symptoms  are  the  objects  which  the  practitioner  should  have  in  view.  A 
quiets  well-rygl^lfttp^  ^^^hod  ^^^  Jifo^^g^^gg^^TifiQi  it  is  not  well,  as  a  rule, 
for  a  patient  to  give  up  his  occupation  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  keep  about 
and  perform  ordinary  work.  I  know  tabetics  who  have  for  years  conducted 
large  businesses,  and  there  have  been  several  notable  instances  in  our  pro- 
fession of  men  who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  this 
disease.  Excesses  gi^jaU-SOXts,  more  particularly  in  baccho  et  venere,  should 
be  caref  lUly  aypided.     A  man  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage  shouldjgqjLmarry. 

Care^  should  be  taken  in  the^jet,  particularly  if  gastric  crises  have  oc- 
curred. To  secure  arrest  of  the  disease  many  remedies  have  been  em- 
ployed. Although  syphilis  plays  such  an  important  role  in  the  etiology, 
it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  neitheiL mercury  nor  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium  have  as  a  rule  the  slightest  influence  over  the  tabetic  lesions.  To 
this  there  is  but  one  eYppptimT — yr|iftn  th^  RyphiliR  is  comparatively  recent; 
when  the  symptoms  develop  within  two  years  of  the  primary  infection, 
there  is  then  a  possibility  of  arrest  by  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
However,  they  do  not  always  relieve.  In  two  cases  of  very  rapidly  pro- 
gressing tabes  following  syphilis  this  medication  was  of  no  avail.  Of  reme- 
dies which  may  be  tried  and  are  believed  by  some  writers  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress, the  following  are  recommended:  ^^senic  in  full  doses,  nitrate  of 
RJlvpT  in  quarter-grain  (joses.  Calabar  bean,  ergot,  and  the  preparations 
of_gold,  "'^ 

The  treatment  by  suspension  introduced  a  few  years  ago  has  already 
been  practically  abandoned.     Good  effects  certainly  have  followed  in  a  few 


•  For  a  study  of  reputed  cures,  see  L.  C.  Gray,  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal,  November,  1889. 
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cases,  but  it  was  unreasonable  from  the  outset,  either  on  therapeutic  or 
scientific  grounds,  to  hope  that  by  such  a  measure  permanent  changes  could 
be  induced  in  the  pathological  condition.  The  benefits  were  due  in  great 
part  to  suggestion  and  to  psychical  effects.  In  any  case  it  must  be  used 
with  caution. 

Forjhe  _pains,  conrplete  rest  jn  bed,  as  advised  by  Weir  Mitchell,  and 
counter-irritation  to  the  spine  (either  blisters  or  the  thermo-cautery)  may 
be  employed.  The  severe  spells  which  come  on  particularly  after  excesses 
of  any  kind  are  often  promptly  relieved  by  a  hot^bath  or  by  a  Turkish  \ux\l 
A  prolonged  course  of  nitrate  of  silver  seems  in  sojne  cases  to  allay  the 
pains  and  lessen  the  liability  to  the  attacks.  I  have  never  seen  ill  effecu 
from  its  use  in  spinal  sclerosis.  Antipyrin  and  antifebrin  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  occasionally  do  good,  but  their  analgesic  powers  in  this  disease 
have  been  greatly  overrated.  Cannabis  indica  is  sometimes  useful.  In 
the  severe  paroxysms  of  pain  hypodermics  of  morphia  or  of  cocaine  must 
be  used.  The  use  of  morphia  should  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 
Electricity  is  of  very  little  benefit.  For  the  severe  attacks  of  gastralgia, 
morphia  is  also  required.  The  laryngeal  crises  are  rarely  dangerous. 
An  application  of  cocaine  may  be  made  during  the  spasm,  or  a  few  whiffs 
of  chloroform  may  be  given,  or  nitrite  of  amyl.  In  all  cases  of  tabes  with 
increased  arterial  tension  the  prolonged  use  of  nitroglycerin,  given  in  in- 
creasing doses  until  the  physiological  effect  is  produced,  is  of  great  service 
in  allaying  the  neuralgic  pains  and  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  crises. 
Its  use  must  be  guarded  when  there  is  aortic  insufficiency.  The  special 
indication  is  increased  tension.  The  bladder  symptoms  demand  constant 
care.  When  the  organ  cannot  be  perfectly  emptied  the  catheter  should  be 
used,  and  the  patient  may  be  taught  its  use  and  how  to  keep  it  thoroughly 
sterilized. 

Prankel's  method  of  re-education  often  helps  the  patient  to  regain  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  control  of  the  voluntary  movements  which  he  has 
lost.  By  this  method  the  patient  is  first  taught,  by  repeated  systematic 
efforts,  to  perform  simple  movements;  from  this  he  goes  to  more  and  more 
complex  movements.  The  treatment  should  be  directed  and  supervised  bv 
a  trained  teacher,  as  the  result  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher  quite 
as  much  as  upon  the  perseverance  of  the  patient. 


III.    DISEASES   OF  THE    EFFERENT  OR   MOTOR   TRACT. 

A.    OF  THE  WHOLE  JBJ^CT. 

1.  Phogressive  (Central)  MuscyLiJi...^iBQPHY 

(Pt)liomutlit\9  Anterior  Chronica ;  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis;  Progresntm  BuOar 

Plara2i/sis), 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  a  chronic  degeneration  of  the 
motor  tract.  The  wholoJiact  is  usually,  involved,  but  aMjmes  the  degen- 
eration  is  limited  to  the  lower  segments.  Associated  with  it  la  a  piyprPMirg 
atrophy  of  the  muscles,  combined  with  more  ox  J^s  apa.stir  rigidity. 
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Three  affections,  as  a  rule  described  apart,  belong  together  in  this 
category:  (^)  Proppr^fifiivy  niuscnlar  atrophy  of  spinal  ori^n:  (6)  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerogis;  and  (c)  pjQgi:esMve  bulbar.-paraly.ais.  *A  slow 
atrophic  chan^ft  in  the  mptor  Tieiironftfi  jsthe  jinfltoTnicfll  by  and  the  dis- 
ease is  one  of  the  whole  motor  path,  involving,  in  many  cases^  the  cortical^ 
bulbar,  an  j  spinal  centres^^^XThere  may  be  simple  muscular  atrophy  with 
little  or  no  spasm,  or  progre86iye_jfasiijBgjw^^^ 

increase  ip  the  reflexes.  In  others,  there  are  added  symptoms  of  involve- 
ment of  th^Tnotor  nuclei  ipLthe  medulla — -aglosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis; 
while  in  others,  again,  wiiSfirmrophy  (especially  of  the  arms),  a  sgastic  con- 
dition  of  the  legs  and  bulbar  4jlifinc)mena,  tremors  develop  and  signs  of  cor- 
tical lesion.     These  various  stages  may  be  traced  in  the  same  case. 

For  convenience,  bulbar  paralysis  will  be  considered  separately,  and  I 
shall  here  take  up  together  progressive  muscular  atrophy  Sind  amyotraphic 
lateral  sclerosis. 

The  disease  is  known  as  the  Aran-Duchenne  type  of  prpgressiyojaiificular 
atrophv_and  as  Cruveilhier^s  palsv.  after  the  French  physicians  who  early  de- 
scnbed  it.  Luys  and  Lockhart  Clarke  first  demonstrated  that  the  cells  of  the 
ventral  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  were  diseased.  Charcot  separated  two  types 
-=-one  wiflTsimple  wasting  of  the  muscles,  due,  he  believed,  to  degeneration 
confined  to  the  ventral  horns  (and  to  this  he  restricted  the  name  progressive 
muscular  atrophy — type,  Aran-Duchenne);  the  other,  in  which  there  was 
spastic  paralysis  of  the  muscles  followed  by  atrophy.  As  the  anatomical 
basis  for  this  he  assumed  a  primary  degeneration  of  the  pxr^midftl  tracts 
andjajecondary  atrophy  of  the  ventral  horns.  To  this  he  gave  the  name 
oT^myotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  There  is  but  little  evidence,  however,  to 
show  that  any  such  sharp  distinction  can  be  made  between  these  two  dis- 
eases, and  Leyden  and  Gowers  regard  them  as  identical. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  is  more  frequent 
injnales  than  in  females.  It  affects  adults,  developing  after  the  thirtieth 
year,  though  occasionally  younger  persons  are  attacked.  A  large  majority 
of  all  cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
belong  to  the  dystrophies.  Cold,  wet,  exposure,  fright,  and  mental  worries 
are  mentioned  as  possible  causes.  Erb  has  lately  called  attention  to  cer- 
tain cases  following  injury.  Hereditary  influences  are  present  in  certain 
cases.  The  rare  form  which  occurs  in  infancy  usually  affects  several  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  Hereditary  and  family  influences,  however,  play 
but  a  small  part  in  the  etiology  of  this  disease,  and  in  this  it  is  in  contrast 
to  progressive  neural  muscular  atrophy  and  the  dystrophies.  Yet,  in  the 
Farr  family,  which  I  recorded  some  years  ago,  in  which  thirteen  members 
were  affected  in  two  generations,  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  cases  oc- 
curred or  proved  fatal  above  the  age  of  forty,  and  the  late  onset  speaks 
rather  for  a  central  affection.  The  spastic  form  may  develop  latein  life — 
after  seventy — s\^  ^  senile  _change. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  essential  anatomical  change  is  a  slow  de- 
generatkaL.Qf  the  motor  path,  involving  particularly  thejowei-jnotox  neu- 
rones.  The  upper  neurones  are  also  involved,  either  first,  simultaneously, 
or  at  a  later  period.    Associated  with  the  degeneration  in  the  cells  of  the 
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ventral  horns  there  is  a  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  The  following 
are  the  important  anatomical  changes:  (a)  The  gray  niftttfr  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
shpiKlthe  most  marked  alteration.  The  large  ganglion  cells  of  the  vpntral 
horns  are  atrophied,  or,  in  places,  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  ueoroglia 
i^Jncreased,  and  the  medullated  fibres  are  much  decreased.  The  fibres  of 
the  ventral  nerve-roots  passing  through  the  white  matter  are  wasted,  (h) 
The  ventral  roots  outside  of  the  cord  are.  alsft.jalrophied.  (c)  The  jnuscles 
which  are  affected  show  degenerative  atrophy,  and  the  inter-muscular 
branches  of  the  motor  nerves  are  degenerated,  (d)  The  degeneration  of  the 
gray  matter  is  rarely  confined  to  the -cord,-  bui^xUmd&.i;Q  the  gigdulla^  where 
the  nuclei  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are  found  extensively  wasted,  (e) 
In  a  majority  of  all  the  cases  there  is  sclerosis  in  the..Yentra-JatfiraL  white 
tracts,  the  lateral  pyramidal  tracts  particularly  are  diseased,  but  the  degener- 
ation is  not  confined  to  these  tracts,  and  extends  into  the  ventro-lateral 
ground  bundles.  The  direct  cerebellar  and  the  ventro-lateral  ascending 
tracts  are  spared.  The  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  extends  toward 
the  brain  to  different  levels,  and  in  several  cases  has  been  traced  to  the 
motor  cortex,  the  cells  of  which  have  been  found  degenerated.  In  the 
medulla  the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus  has  been  found  diseased. 
(/)  In  those  cases  in  which  no  sclerosis  has  been  found  in  the  pjxamidal 
tracts  there  has  been  a  sclerosi8_9f  the  ventro-lateral  ground  bundle  (short 
tracts). 

Symptoms. — Irregular  jains  may  precede  the  onset  of  the  wasting, 
and  cases  may  be  treated  for  chronic  rheumatism.  The  hands  are  usually 
first  affected,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  performing  delicate  manipulations. 
The  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  waste  early,  then  the  interossei  and 
lumbricales,  leaving  marked  depressions  between  the  metacarpal  bones. 
Ultimately  the  contraction  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  and  the  ex- 
treme atrophy  of  the  thumb  muscles,  the  interossei,  and  lumbricales  pro- 
duces the  cjaw-hand — main  en  ariffe  of  Duchenne.  The  flexors  of  the  iore- 
arm  are  usually  involved  bef pf£L  the.  fi^Ltensors.  In  the  shoulder-girdle  the 
deltoid  is  first  affected;  it  may  waste  even  before  the  other  muscles  of  the 
upper  extremity.  The  trunk  muscles  are  gradually  attacked;  the  upper 
part  of  the  trapezius  long  remains  unaffected.  Owing  to  the  feebleness  of 
the  muscles  which  support  it,  the  head  tends  to  fall  forward.  The  platysma 
myoides  is  unaffected  and  often  hypertrophies.  The  arms  and  the  trunk 
muscles  may  be  much  atrophied  before  the  legs  are  attacked.  The  face 
muscles  are  attacked  late.  Ultimately  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  mus- 
cles may  be  involved,  the  wasting  proceeds  to  an  extreme  grade,  and  the 
patient  may  be  actually  "  skin^  and  bone,"  and,  as  "  living  skeletons,"  the 
cases  are  not  uncommon  in  "  museums  "  and  "  side-shows."  Defpnnitied 
and  contractures  result,  and  lordosis  is  almost  always  present.  A  curious 
twitching  of  the  muscles  (fibrillation)^  is  a  common  symptom,  and  may  occur 
in  muscles  which  are  not  yet  attacked,  ^t  is  a  most  important  s}niiptom, 
but  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease. 
The  irritability  of  the  muscles  is  increased.  Sensation  is  unimpaired,  bnt 
the  patient  may  complain  of  numbness  and  coldness  of  the  affected  limbs. 
The  galvanic  and  faradic  irritability  of  the.  .muscles  progressiyfiljLdims- 
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ishes  and  may  become  extinct,  the  galvanic  persisting  for  the  longer  time. 
In  cases  of  rapid  wasting  and  paralysis  there  may  be  the  reaction  of  degen- 
eration. The  excitability  of  the  nerve-trunks  may  persist  after  the  mus- 
cles have  ceased  to  respond.  The  loss  of  power  is  usually  proportionate  to 
the  wasting. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  to  the  group  of  cases  in  which  the 

,^  atrophy  and  paralysis  are  flaccid — atonic,  as  Gowers  calls  it.  In  other  cases, 
ttiose  wliicti  Oharcot  describes  as  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis^  spastic  paraly- 

J'-'  sis  precedes  thejwasting.  Tlds  tonic  atrophy  first  involves  the  arms  and 
tHenTEelegs.  TheTeHexes  are^re^tiy.  increased.  It  is  one  of  the  rare  con- 
ditions in  which  «  jaw  clonus  may  be  obtained.  The  most  typical  condition 
of  spastic  paraplegia  may  be  produced.  On  starting  to  walk,  the  patient 
seems  glueTTo  the  ground  and  makes  ineffectual  attempts  to  lift  the  toes; 
then  four  or  five  short,  c[uick  steps  are  taken  on  the  toes  with  the  body 
thrown  forward;  and  finally  he  starts  off,  sometimes  with  great  rapidity. 
Some  of  the  patients  can  walk  up  and  down  stairs  better  than  on  the  level. 
The  wasting  is  never  so  extreme  as.jn  the  atonic  form,  and  the  loss  of 
power  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  it.  The  sphincters  are  unaffected. 
Sexual  pow^r  may  be  lost  early.  Cases  are  met  with  which  correspond  ac- 
curately to  the  clinical  picture  given  by  Charcot  of  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis.  These  are  not  very  common,  and  it  is  much  more  usual  to  have 
a  combination  of  the  two  types.     A  flaccid  atrophic  paralysis  with  increased 

^  reflexes  is  often  met  with.  These  differences  depend  upon  the  relative  ex- 
tentj)f  the  involvement  of  the  upper  and  lower  motor  segments  and  the 
irmp  of  the  involvement  of  each.     The  condition  may  be  unilateral. 

As  the  degeneration  extends  upward  an  important  change  takes  place 
from  the  development  of  bulbar  symptoms,  which  may,  however,  precede 
the  spinjj^  manifestations.  TKe  ups,^  tongue,  face,  pharynx,  and  larynx 
niay^e  involved.  The  lips  may  be  affected  and  articulation  impaired  for 
years  before  serious  symptoms  occur.  In  the  final  stage  there  may  be 
tremor,  the  memory  fails,  and  a  condition  of  dementia  may  develop. 

^Gbw"ers  0ves  tne  following  useful  classification  of  the  varieties  of  this 
affection:  (1)  Atonic  atrophy,  becoming  extreme;  (2)  muscular  weakness 

with  fipuflm,  h]\t  wifhnnf.  wwflting  nr  wifh  only  slight  wasting;   and  (3)  atonic 

atrophy,  rarely  extreme  in  degree,  with  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes.  These 
conditions  may  "  coexist'in  every  degree  and  combination — ^between  uni- 
versal atonic  atrophy  on  the  one  hand  and  universal  spastic  paralysis  with- 
out wasting  on  the  other." 

DiBgnosis. — Progressive  (central^  muscular,  atrophy^begins,  as  a  rule, 
in  adult  life,  withouTliereditarv  ^r  family  influences  (the  early  infantile 
form  being  an  exception),  and  usually  affects  first  the  muscles  of  the  thumb, 
and  gradually  involves  the  interossei^and  ]j]TnbriPa1Pft  'Pihril1fl]-y  pnntri^p- 
tions  are  common,  electrical  changes  o^cur.  and  the  de§p_reflexes  are  usu- 
ally inciejUsed.  These  characteristics  are  usually  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  forms  of  muscular  wasting. 

In  syringo-myelia  the  symptoms  may  be  very  similar  to  those  in  the 
spastic  fornL-QJ  muscular  atrophv.  The  sensory  disturbances  in  the  former 
disease  make,  as  a  rule,  the  diagnosis^clear,  but  when  these  are  absent  or 
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makes  rapid  progress.  Occasionally  the  process  seems  to  be  arrested.  There 
are  instances  of  what  may  be  called  acute  ataxia,  in  which,  within  a 
year  or  even  less,  the  incoordination  is  marked,  and  the  paralytic  stage 
may  develop  within  a  few  months.  The  disease  itself  rarely  causes  death, 
and  after  becoming  bedridden  the  patient  may  live  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  ijiitial  ictage  the  combiziatlon  Qf_Jighttti"g  pi^ins 
and  the  abaQ.nce..o|  kn««-jerkjfl  .difitinctive.  The  agsociation  of  progressive 
ajrophx  of  the  optic  nerves  with  loss  ot  knee-jerk. i&  Pl?ft  pVigriini^iaTngfip 
The  e^iriyjicular^palsies  are  pf  thp  grpatfiftt  iTnpnrfflnpi>  A  §qyint^  pt^gis. 
QT  the  Argyll  Robertson  pupU  may  be  the  .fii&L  symptom,  and  may  exist 
with  the  loss  only  of  the  knee-jerk.  Loss  of  the  knee-jerk  alone,  however, 
does  occasionally  occur  in  healthy  individuals.  A  l^ifltnry  nf  pr^Aflinnr 
syphilis  lends  added  weight  to  the  symptoms,  and  its  presence  or  absence 
may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining  the  diagnosis.  If  the 
possibility  of  syphilitic  infection  can  be  excluded,  a  circumstance  but  too 
rarely  met  with,  only  the  most  unequivocal  combination  of  symptoms  can 
justify  the  diagnosis  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

The  difieases  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  locomotor  siiAx\si  i^rp! 
{!)  Peripheral  Neuritis, — The  steppage  gait  of  arsenjcal,  alcohdic^  or  dia- 
^tic  panilygia...ifi^ quite  unlike^th^t  of  locomfltotA^  In  these  forms 

there  is  a  paralysjs^of  the. feet. apd  the  lp£^ja Jiftpd  high  ^^  prHpr  tln^^thp 
toes  may_ciear  the_flQor.  The  use  of  the  word  ataxia  in  this  connection 
should  no  longer  be  continued.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  muscle 
sense  nerves  are  particularly  affected  and  in  which  there  is  true  ataxia,  the 
absence  of  the  lightning  pains.  and.eyesyDapt£ms  and  the  history  will  suffice 
in  the  majority  of  cases  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  In  diphtheritic  paraly- 
sis the  early  loss  of  the  knee-jerk  and  the  associated  eye  symptoms  may  sug- 
gest tabes,  but  the  history,  the  existence  of  paralysis  of  the  throat,  and 
the  absence  of  pains  render  a  diagnosis  easy. 

(2)  JIaxic.  Paraplegia, — Marked  incoordination  with  spastic  paralysis 
is  characteristic  of  the  condition  which  Gowers  has  termed  ataxic  paraplegia. 
In  a  majority  of  the  cases  this  affection  is  distinguished  also  by  the  ab- 
sence of  pains  and  of  eye  symptoms. 

(3)  Cerebral  Disease. — In  diseases  of  the  brain  involving  the  afferent 
tracts  ataxia  is  at  times  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  usually  unilateral  or 
limited  to  one  limb;  this,  with  the  history  and  the  associated  symptoms, 
excludes  tabes. 

(4)  Cerebellar  Disease. — The  cerebellar  incoordination  has  only  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  that  of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  is  more  a  disturbance 
of  equilibrium  than  a  true  ataxia;  the  knee-jerk  is  usually  present,  there 
are  no  lightning  pains,  no  sensory  disturbances;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  headache,  optic  neuritis,  and  vomiting. 

(5)  Some  acute  affections  involving  the  dorsal  columns  of  the  cord  may 
be  followed  by  incoordination  and  resemble  tabes  very  closely.  In  a  ease 
under  my  care,  the  gait  was  characteristic  and  Romberg's  symptom  was 
present.  The  knee-jerk,  however,  was  retained  and  there  were  no  ocular 
symptoms.    The  condition  had  developed  within  three  or  four  months,  and 
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there  was  a  well-marked  history  of  syphilis.     Under  large  doses  of  iodide 
of  potassium  the  ataxia  and  other  symptoms  completely  disappeared. 

(6)  General  Paresis, — In  some  cases  this  offers  a  serious  difficulty.  In 
the  first  place,  in  general  paresis,  tabetic  symptoms  often  develop;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  which,  toward  the  end, 
there  are  symptoms  of  general  paresis.  Cases  of  unusually  acute  ataxia 
with  mental  symptoms  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  the  former  disease.  The  ques- 
tion will  be  considered  under  general  paresis. 

(7)  Visceral  crises  and  neuralgic  symptoms  may  lead  to  error,  and  in 
middle-aged  men  with  severe,  recurring  attacks  of  gastralgia  it  is  always 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  tabes,  and  to  make  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  eyes  and  of  the  knee-jerk. 

Prognosis. — Complete  recovery  cannot  be  expected,  but  arrest  of  the 
process  is  not  uncommon  and  a  marked  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  is 
frequent.  Optic-nerve  atrophy,  one  of  the  most  serious  events  in  the  dis- 
ease, has  this  hopeful  aspect — that  incoordination  rarely  follows  and  the 
progress  may  be  arrested.  The  optic  atrophy  itself  is  occasionally  checked. 
On  the  whole,  the  prognosis  in  tabes  is  bad.  The  experience  of  such  men 
as  Weir  Mitchell,  Charcot,  and  Gowers  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  belief 
that  locomotor  ataxia  is  ever  completely  cured.*  No  such  instance  has 
come  under  my  personal  observation. 

Treatment. — To  arrest  the  progress  and  to  relieve,  if  possible,  the 
symptoms  are  the  objects  which  the  practitioner  should  have  in  view.  A 
quiet,  well-rf»g^^]fttp/l  Tn<>fli/)f[  nf^jifo^ifl  essential.  It  is  not  well,  as  a  rule, 
for  a  patient  to  give  up  his  occupation  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  keep  about 
and  perform  ordinary  work.  I  know  tabetics  who  have  for  years  conducted 
large  businesses,  and  there  have  been  several  notable  instances  in  our  pro- 
fession of  men  who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  this 
disease.  Excesses  Qijall..8orts,  more  particularly  in  baccho  et  venere,  should 
be  carefully^  avoided.     A^man  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage  should  not^  marry. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the^iet,  particularly  if  gastric  crises  have  oc- 
curred!To  secure  arrest  of  the  disease  many  remedies  have  been  em^ 
ployed.  Although  syphilis  plays  such  an  important  role  in  the  etiology, 
it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  neither  mercury  nor  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium  have  as  a  rule  the  slightest  influence  over  the  tabetic  lesions.  To 
this  there  is  but  one  <>]f pppti nn — \y)i pti 'FK p  syphilis  is  comparatively  recent; 
when  the  symptoms  develop  within  two  years  of  the  primary  infection, 
there  is  then  a  possibility  of  arrest  by  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
However,  they  do  not  always  relieve.  In  two  cases  of  very  rapidly  pro- 
gressing tabes  following  syphilis  this  medication  was  of  no  avail.  Of  reme- 
dies which  may  be  tried  and  are  believed  by  some  writers  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress, the  following  are  recommended:  Arsenic  in  full  doses,  nitrate  of 
silvpr  in  quarter-grain  ^m^&.  Calabar  bean,  ergot,  and  the  preparations 
ofjold,  "'^ 

The  treatment  by  suspension  introduced  a  few  years  ago  has  already 
been  practically  abandoned.     Good  effects  certainly  have  followed  in  a  few 


*  For  a  study  of  reputed  cures,  see  L.  C.  Gray,  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal,  November,  1889. 
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as  a  rule,  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  The  disease  is  usually 
tjflnainitfaf^  thiough  the.mother,  though  she  may  not  herself  be  affected. 
As  many  as  20  or  30  cases  have  been  described  in  five  generations.  In  Erb's 
cases  44  per  cent  showed  no  heredity.  The  disease  usually  sets  in  before 
puberty,  but  may  be  as  late  as  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year,  or  in  some 
instances  even  later. 

Syxiiptonis. — The  first  symptom  noticed  is,  as  a  rule,  dumsinesg  in 
the  movements  of  the  child,  and  on  examination  certain  muscles  or  grou[is 
of  muscles  seem  to  be  enlarged,  particularly  those  ol.  tha^  calves.  The 
extensors  of  the  leg,  the  glutei,  the  lumbar  muscles,  the  deltoid,  triceps 
and  infraspinatus,  are  the  next  most  frequently  involved,  and  may  stan<] 
out  with  great  prominence.  The  muscles  of  the  neck,  face,  and  forearm 
rarely  suffer.  Sometimes  only  a  portion  of  a  muscle  is  involved.  With  this 
hypertrophy  of  some  muscles  there  is  wasting  of  others,  particularly  the 
lower  portion  of  the  pectorals  and  the  latissimus  dorsi.  The  attitude  when 
standing  is  very  characteristic.  The  Igg&.are  far  apart,  the  shoulders  thrown 
back,  the  spine  is  greatly  curved,  and  the  abdomen  protrudes.  The  gait  js 
waddling  and  awkward.  In  getting  up  from  the  floor  the  position  assumed, 
so  well  tnown  now  through  Gowers'  figures,  is  pathognomonic.  The  pa- 
tient first  turns  over  in  the  all-fours  position  and  raises  the  trunk  with 
his  arms;  the  hands  are  then  moved  along  the  ground  until  the  knees  are 
reached;  then  with  one  hand  upon  a  knee  he  lifts  himself  up,  grasps  the 
other  knee,  and  gradually  pushes  himself  into  the  erect  posture,  as  it  has 
been  expressed,  by  climbing  up  his  legs.  The  fityilfing  f>nntTnfi^  hPtwAPn  the 
feebleness  of  the  child  and  the  powerful-looking  pseudo-hypertrophic  mus- 
cles is  very  characteristic.  The  enlarged  muscles  may,  however,  be  rela- 
tively very  strong. 

The  CQurefi  of  the  disease  is  slow,  but  progressiye.  Wasting  .proceeds 
and  finally  all  traces  of  the  enlarged  condition  of  the  muscles  disappear. 
At  this  late  period  distortions  and  contractions  are  common. 

The  nuificles-  of  the  ahoulder-girdle  are  nearly  always  affected  early  in 
the  disease,  causing  a  symptom  upon  which  Erb  lays  great  stress.  With 
the  hands  under  the  arms,  when  one  endeavors  to  lift  the  patient,  the 
shoulders  are  raised  to  the  level  of  the  ears,  and  one  gets  the  impression 
as  though  the  child  were  slipping  through.  These  "  loose  shoulders  "  are 
very  characteristic.  The  abnormal  mobility  of  the  shoulder-blades  gives 
them  a  winged  appearance,  and  makes  the  arms  seem  much  longer  than 
usual  when  they  are  stretched  out. 

The  i)atients  complain  of  no  sensory  symptoms.  The  atrophic  mus- 
cles do  not  show  the  reaction  of  degeneration  except  in  extremely  rare  in- 
stances. 

Clinical  Forms. — A  number  of  different  types  have  been  described, 
depending  upon  the  age  at  the  onset,  the  muscles  first  affected,  the  occur- 
rence of  liypertrophy,  the  prominence  of  heredity,  etc.  But  Erb  has  shown 
that  tliere  is  no  sharp  division  between  these  different  forms,  and  classes 
them  all  under  the  name  of  djistrophia  muscularis  progressiva.  For  con- 
venience of  description  he  subdivides  the  disease  into  two  large  groups: 

I.  Those  cases  which  occur  in  childhood. 
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II.  The  cages  occurring  in  youth  and  adult.life. 

The  first  division  is  subdivided  into  (1)  the  hypertrpEhic  and  (2)  the 
attpphic  form. 
i }  Under  the  hypertrophic  form,  which  is  the  pg^ud  n-hypertroph  i o  mus- 
cular^paralysis  pfjiuthors,  he  thinks  it  is  useful  to  distinguish  between 
the  cases  in  which  (a)  the  enLarged  muscles  have  undergone  lipomatosis — 
i.  e.,  ^pseudp^h^ypertrpphy — from  those  (6)  in  which  there  is  a  real  hyger- 
,^  trophy. 

The  atrophic  form  also  includes  two  subclasses:  (a)  Those  cases  in 
which  the  nrusclesjafJiie-face  are  involved  early;  this  corresponds  to  the 
infantile  fprm_of  Duchenne — the  Landouzy-Dejerine  type.  (6)  Those  cases 
in  which  the  fa.c^ ig.pot  involved. 

I.  Dystrophia  muscularis  progressiva  infantum, 

1.  Hypertrophic  form. 

(a)  With  pseudo-hypertrophy. 
(6)  With  real  hypertrophy. 

2.  Atrophic  form. 

(a)  With  primary  involvement  of  the  face  (infantile  form  of 

Duchenne). 
(6)  Without  involvement  of  the  face. 

n.  Dystrophia  muscularis  progressiva  juvenum  vel  adultorum  (Erb*8 
juvenile  form). 

Morbid  Anatomy. — According  to  Erb^  the  disease  consists  in  a 
change  in  the  muscles  themselves.  At  first  the  m,u8cle-fibre8hypertrophy, 
and  become^  round;  the  nuclei  increase,  and  the  muscle-fibres  may  become 
fissured.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  connective  tissue. 
Sooner  or  later  the  muscle-fibres  begin  to  atrophy,  and  the  nuclei  become 
greatly  increasc3.  Vacuoles  and  fissures  appear,  and  the  fibres  finally  be- 
come completely  atrophic,  the  connective  tissue  becoming  markedly  in- 
creased, gat^ay  be  deposited  in  the  connective  tissue  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  hypertrophic  lipomatosis — pseudo-hypertrophy.  The  different 
stages  of  these  changes  may  be  found  in  a  single  muscle  at  the  same  time. 

The  nervous  system  has  very  generally  been  found  to  be  without 
demonstrabTe  lesions^  but  in  certain  cases  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  ventral 
horn  have  been  described. 

Diagnosis. — The  muscular  dvstrophip^  cati  iiRiiftlly  bp  rpRdily  dig^^^i- 
guished  from  the  other  forms  of  muscular  atrophy. 

(a)  In  the  ce^BbralLatxophX-lofifi^f-POwer  usually  precedes  the  atrophy, 
which  is  either  of  a  jnonoplegic  of  heniiplegic  typp. 

(&)^'rom  progressive  (central)  muscular  atrophy  the  distinctions  are 
clearly  marked!  ^rhis  form  begins  in  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand,  a  situ- 
ation  rarely  if  ever,  affected  byTRe  dystrophies^  which  involve  first  those 
of  the.calyesj.the  trunk,  the  face,  or  the  shoulder-girdle.  In  the  central 
atrophy  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present  and  fibrillary  twitchings 
occur  in  both  the  atrophied  and  non-atrophied  muscles.  In  many  cases,  in 
addition  to  the  wasting  in  the  arms,  there  is  a  spastic  condition  in  the  legs 
and  increase  in  the  reflexes.  The  central  atrophies  come  on  late  in  life; 
the  dystrophies  develop^  as  aiule^  ?^i*ly-    ^^  the  progressive  muscular  dys- 
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trophies  hcteditjL  plays  an  important  role,  which  in  the  central  form  is  quite 
subsidiary.  In  the  rare  cases  of  early  infantile  spinal  muscular  atrophy 
occurring  in  families  the  symptoms  are  so  characteristic  of  a  central  disease 
that  the  diagnosis  presents  no  difficulty. 

(c)  In  the  neuriticLinuscular  atrophies,  whether  due  to^l^d  or  to  trauma, 
the  general  characters  and  the  mode  of  onaet  ar^  dietinotive.  In  the  cases 
of  multiple  neuritis  seen  for  the  first  time  at  a  period  when  the  wasting  is 
marked  there  is  often  difficulty,  but  the  absence  of  family  history  and  the 
distribution  are  important  features.  Moreover,  the  paralysis  is  out  of  pro- 
portion  to  the  atrophy.  Sensory  symptoms  may  be  present,  and  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  legs  are  chiefly  involved  there  is  usually  the  ste2pa£e_^t  so 
characteristic  of  peripheral  neuritis. 

(d)  Progressive  neural  muscular  atrophy.  Here  heredity  is  also  a  factor, 
and  the  disease  usually  begins  in  early  life,  but  the  distribution  of  atrophy 
and  paralysis,  which  in  this  affection  is  at  first  confined  to  the  periphery 
of  the  extremities,  helps  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dystrophies;  while  the 
occurrence  of  sensory  symptoms,  fibrillary  contractions^  and  the  marked 
decrease  in  the  electrical  excitability  usually  make  the  distinction  clear. 

The  outlook  in  the  primary  muscular. dystro.phifiSL-ia^ad.  The  wasting 
progresses  uniformly,  uninfluenced  by  treatment.  Erb  holds  that  by  elec- 
tricity and  massage  the  progress  is  occasionally  arrested.  The  general  health 
should  be  carefully  looked  after,  moderate  exercise  allowed,  frictions  with 
oil  applied  to  the  muscles,  and  when  the  patient  becomes  bedfast,  as  is  in- 
evitable sooner  or  later,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  contractures  in 
awkward  positions. 

The  three  forms  of  prp^fissiye.  muscular jvj^sting — progressive  (central) 
muscular  atrophy,  progressive  neural  muscular  atrophy,  and  the  muscular 
dystrophies — ^have  been  considered  as  distinct  diseases,  but  certain  recent 
writings  make  it  probable  that  the  distinction  may  not  be  so  sharp  as  we 
believe.  Certain  cases  occur  which  seem  not  to  belong  to  any  one  of  the 
forms  but  to  stand  between  them.  The  changes  in  the  muscles  which  were 
thought  to  be  characteristic  of  the  dystrophies  have  been  found  in  the 
other  forms.  The  central  form  occurs  as  a  family  disease  in  infancy,  and 
the  nervous  system  has  been  found  diseased  in  the  dystrophies. 

The  whole  question  is  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  it  is  at  present  better  to 
keep  to  the  old  divisions.  Even  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  true,  as  Striimpell 
suggests,  that  all  the  forms  depend  upon  a  congenital  tendency  of  the 
motor  system  to  degenerate,  they  represent  well-defined  clinical  types,  into 
which  the  cases  can,  as  a  rule,  be  grouped  without  difficulty,  while  corre- 
sponding to  each  there  is  a  fairly  well-determined  anatomical  basis. 

B.    SYSTEM   DISEASES  OF  THE  UPPER  MOTOR  SEGMENT. 

The  question  of  an^uncomplicat^d, priixiai;y  degeneration  of  the  upper 
motor  neurones  has  not  been  decided.  Cases  with  a  clinical  picture  oorre- 
spending  to  this  lesion  are  not  uncommon,  and  they  may  persist  for  a  long 
time  without  change.  Unforiunately  the  cases  which  ha¥6  oomeio  autopsy 
have  shown  various  conditions.    In  only  two  or  three  has  the  dis^ue  been 
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80  nearly  confined  fn  thft  pyrAmifift)  f^fRi;>i;.  ihsit  they  caiLbe  iifipd  ah  an  argu- 
mentToFlhemdependei^uje  of  ^  The  eases  of  Minkowski, 

Ufeichfcld,  aLTStrUmpeil  are  not  absolutely  conclusive,  as  they  are  not 
quite  pure,  although  they  go  far  to  prove  that  a  degeneration  in  the  pyram- 
idal tract  may  be  uncomplicated,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  The  same 
may  be  said  for  the  group  of  cases  described  by  Bernhardt  and  Striimpell 
under  the  name  hereditary  spastic  spinal  paralysis,  in  which  the  extensive 
systemic  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  combined  with  slight  de- 
generation in  other  tracts  of  the  cord. 

1.  Spastic  Paralysis  of  Adults 

{Tabes  doraalis  spcumodique  ;  Primary  Lateral  Sclerosis). 

Definition. — A  gradual  loss  of  power  with  gpftsm.olthemuselea  of  the 
bodyy  the  lower  extremifiea  J^ffjxig  firgf  at\(]  jnost  affected,  unaccompanied 
^2LII^^^^^^^^^  ftirnphyj  pfTiP^Ty  jdistuibancey  or  other  symptoms.  The  patho- 
logical anatomy  is  undetermined,  but  a  systemic  degeneration  ot  the  p3rram- 
idal  tracts  ifi..assuia£td. 

Ssnnptoms. — The  general  symptami  of  Bpastir  paraplegia  in  adults  are 
very  distinctjie.  The  patient  complains  of  feeling  tired,  of  stiffness  in  the 
legs,  and  perhaps  of  pjwn^^QLfi-lillUjkQfciiiiJ  character  in  the  hack,  ox  in  ihe 
calves.  There  may  be  no  definite  loss  of  power,  even  when  the  spastic  con- 
dition is  well  established."  In  other  instances  there  is  definite  weakness.  The 
stiffness  is  felt  most  jnjbfiLinQming.  In  a  well-developed  case  the  gait  is 
most  chafaclerTstlc.'  The  legs  are  jupjeji  stifiBy  and  with  hesitation,  the 
toes  drag  and  catch  agaiqst^  t^e  ground,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  when  the 
ball  oFthe  foot  rests  upon  the  ground  a  distinct  clonus  develops.  The 
legs^fli£.kept  close  together,  the  knees^ touch,  and  in  certain  cases  the  ad- 
djiictor  spasm  may  causejcross-legged  profession.  On  examination,  the  legs 
may  at  first  appear  toleraBIy'^pple,'perhaps  flexed  and  extended  readily. 
In  other  cases  the.ngi.djtyis  marked,  particularly  when  the  limbs  are  ex- 
tended. The  spasm  of  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  may  be. so  extreme  that 
the  legs  are  separated  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  cases  of  this  extreme 
rigidity  the  patient  usually  loses  the  power  of  walking.  The  nutrition  is 
well  maintained,  the  musclej  majLbe_JiypertrQp.bied.  The  reflexes  are 
frreatly  increased.  The  slightest  toucJi  upon  the,  patellar  tendon  produces 
anjctiifiJoififidSlk-  The  rectus iionus  and  the  ankle  clonus  are  easily  ob- 
tained. In  some  instances  the  slightest  touch  may  throw  the  legs  into  vio- 
lent clonic  spasm,  the  condition  to  which  Brown^^S^^uard  gave  the  name  of 
spinal  epilepsy.  The  superficial  reflexes^  are  also  increased.  The..aiiaSJ»ay 
be  unaffected  for  vears.  but  occasionally  they  become  weak  and  stiff  at  the 
same  time  as  the  legs.  This  was  the  case  in  a  colored  boy  who  was  in  my 
wards  for  several  years.  He  presented  a  degree  of  general  spastic  rigidity 
that  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  The  disease  had  begun  after  puberty, 
developed  gradually,  and  remained  quite  stationary  for  more  than  a  year 
before  he  left  the  wards.    There  were  no  other  symptoms. 

The  cmrrfle  of  thp  dia^ape  is  progressively:  dawnward.  Years  may  elapse 
before  the  patient  is  bedridden.  Involvement  of  the  sphincters,  as  a  rule, 
50 
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is  late;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  early.  The  sei^sQl^.  symptoms  rarely 
progress,  and  the  patients  may  retain  their  general  nutrition  and  enjoy  ei- 
cellent  health.    Ocular  symptoms  are  rare. 

The  diagnosis,  so  far  as  the  clinical  picture  is  concerned,  is  readily  made, 
but  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  nature  of  the  under- 
lying pathological  condition.  A  history  of  syphilis  is  present  in  many  of 
the  cases.  Cases  which  have  run  a  fairly  typical  clinical  course  upon  com- 
ing to  autopsy  have  been  found  to  have  been  due  to  very  different  condi- 
tions— transverse  myelitis,  multiple  sclerosis,  cerebral  tumor,  etc.  General 
paralysis  oFthe  insane  may  begin  with  symptoms  of  spastic  paraplegia,  and 
Westphal  believed  that  it  was  only  in  relation  to  this  disease  that  a  primary 
sclerosis  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  ever  occurred.  In  any  case  the  diagnosis 
of  primary  systemic  degeneration  of  the.  pyramidal  tract  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful. 

2.  Spastic  Paralysis  of  Infants — Spastic  Pipl£GIa — Birth  Palsies 
(Paraplegia  eerebralis  spastica  (Heine) ;  Little's  Disease). 

In  this  condition  there  is  a  paralysis  with  spasm  of  all  extremitiesT  dating 
from  or  shortly  succeeding  birth,  more  rarely  following  the  fevfira,jQL  an 
attack  of  convulsions.  The  legs  are  usually  more  involved  than  the  arms; 
there  is  no  wasting,  no  disturbance  of  sensation.  The  reflexes  are  increased. 
The  mental  condition  is  usually  much  disturbed.  The  patients  are  oTto 
imbeciles  or  idiots,  helpless  in  mind  and  body.  Ataxic  and^t^fitoidooove- 
mehts  of  the  most  exaggerated  kind  may  occur. 

While  a  limited  number  only  of  cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia  are  con- 
genital, on  the  other  hand,  in  spastic  diplegia  and  pflraplefriA  a  largp  pm. 
portion  of  the  cases  results  from  injury  at  birth.  The  arms  may  be  so 
slightly  affected  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  ease  of 
diplegia  or  paraplegia.  The  disease  usually  dates  from  birth,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  children  are  bom  in  first  labors  or  are  forceps  cases^  and  are 
at  birth  asphyxiated  blue  babies.  Ross  suggests  that  in  feet  presentations 
there  may  be  laceration  or  tearing  of  the  cerebro-spinal  membranes.  Prr- 
mature  birth  is  also  given  as  a  cause. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  birth  palsies  which  ultimately  induce  the 
spastic  diplegias  or  paraplegias  are  most  frequently  the-rcfiult^of  menin^roal 
haemorrhage.  The  importance  of  this  condition  has  been  shown  by  the 
studies  of  Litzmann  and  Sarah  J.  McNutt.  The  bleeding  may  come  from 
the  veins,  or,  as  in  one  case  which  I  saw  with  Hirst,  from  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  The  hemorrhage  has  in  many  cases  been  thickest  over  the  motor 
areas,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  sclerosis  found  in  these^eases  may  re- 
sult from  compression  by  the  blood-clot^  Tn  ofiier  instances  the  condition 
may  be  due  to  a  foetal  meningo-encephalitis.  In  16  autopsies  collected  in 
the  literature,  in  which  the  patients  died  at  ages  varying  from  two  to  thirty, 
the  anatomical  condition  was  either  a  diffuse  atrophy,  which  was  most  com- 
mon, or  porencephalus.  From  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  cases  are  born 
prematurely,  before  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  developed,  it  has  been  as- 
sumed by  some  that  a  non-development  of  these  tracts  is  the  cause  of  the 
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disease.  This  hypothesis  has  been  urged  by  Marie,  who  limits  the  name 
spastic  paraplegia  to  that  group  of  the  infantile  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
evidence  of  involvement  of  the  brain — intellectual  disturbances,  epilepsy, 
etc.,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  he  believes  the  pyramidal  tract  has  re- 
mained undeveloped. 

SymptOlUB. — At  fjrfit  notlyipg  fthTinrm^l  may  be  noticed  about  the 
child.  In  some  instances  there  have  been  early  and  frequent  convulsions; 
then  at  the  age  when  the  child  should  begin  to  walk  it  is  noticed  that  the 
limbs^  afe,ji6t  used  readily,  and  on  examination  jt.siifine^^  legs  and 

arms  is  found.  Even  at  the  age  of  two  the  child  may  not  be  able  to  sit 
up,  and  often  the  head  is  not  well  supported  by  the  neck  muscles.  The 
rigidity,  as  a  rule,  is  more  marked  in  the  legs,  and  there  is  adductor  spasm. 
When  supported  on  ffie  leet,  the  child  either  rests  on  its  toes  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  feet,  with  the  knees  close  together,  or  the  legs  may  be  crossed. 
The  stiffness  of  the  upper  limbs  varies.  It  may  be  scarcely  noticeable  or 
the  rigidity  may  be  as  marked  as  in  the  legs.  When  the  spastic  condition 
affects  the  urma.aa  welLaa.the  IfigB^-WCspfigkof  the  condition  as  diplegia; 
when  the  legi  ^Innp  htp  invnlypd,  aa  parnplpgia.  There  seems  to  be  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  considering  them  separately.  Constant  irregular  move- 
ments of  the  arms  are  not  uncommon.  The  child  has  ^reat  difficulty  in 
grasping  an_  object.  The  spasm  and  weaknpsfi  may  be  more  evident  on  one 
side  than  the  oth^r.  The  Tnftntiil  coTiHitinn  inj-^  a  ruk,  defective  and  con- 
vulsive'seizurea  £Lre.  common. 

Associated  with  the  spastic  paralysis  are  two  allied,  conditions  of  con- 
siderable interest,  characteiized  by  spasm  and.  disordered  movements.  A 
child' with  spasticT  diplegia  may  present,  in  an  unusual  degree,  irregular 
movements  of  the  muscles.  In  attempting  to  grasp  an  object  the  fingers 
may  be  thrown  out  in  a  stiff,  spasmodic,  irregular  manner,  or  there  may  be 
constant  irregular  movements  of  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands,  with 
slight  incoordination  of  the  head.  Cases  of  this  description  have  been  de- 
scribed as  chorea  spastica,  and  they  may  be  difficult  to  separate  from  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  and  from  Friedreich's  ataxia. 

A  still  more  remarkable  condition  is  that  of  bilateral  athetosis,  in  which 
there  is  a  combination  of  spasm,  more  or  less  marted  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary bizarre  movements  of  the  muscles.  The  condition,  as  a  rule,  dates 
from  Infancy.  The  patient  may  not  be  able  to  walk.  The  head  is  turned 
from  side  to  side;  there  are  continual  irregular  movements  of  the  face  mus- 
cles, and"  the  mouth  is  drawn  and  greatly  distorted.  The  extremities  are 
more  or  less  rigid,  particularly  Ja^exten^ion.  On  the  slightest  attempt  to 
move,  often  spontaneously,  there  are  extraordinary  movements  of  the  arms 
and  legs,  particularly  of  the  arms,  somewhat  like  though  much  more  exag- 
gerated than  athetosis.  The  patients  are  often  unable  to  help  themselves 
on  account  of  these  movements.  The  reflexes  are  increased.  The  mental 
condition  is  variable.  The  patient  may  be^idlotic,  biit"  m  3  of  the  6  cases 
which  I  have  seen  the  patients  were  intelligent.  Massalongo,  who  has  care- 
fully studied  this  condition,  describes  3  cases  in  one  family.  I  have  col- 
lected 53  cases  from  the  literature,  33  of  which  occurred  in  males  and  20 
in  females. 
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3.  Hereditary  Spastic  Paraplegia 
(Hereditary  Spastic  Spinal  Paralysis;  Family  farm  of  Spastic  Spinal  Paralysis). 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  this  type,  cases  of  which  have  been 
described  by  Gee,  Striimpell,  Bernhardt,  Latimer,  Newmark,  Erb,  Tooth, 
Sachs,  and  others.    Apparently  we  have  to  distinguish  mtbis_form  two 

/  groups  of  cases.  In  one  the  disease  develops  in  infancy  or  childhood,  and 
^  the  cases  have  all  the  characters  of  a  paraplegia  spastica  cerebralis.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  symptoms  pointing  to  disease  of  the  brain,  mental  dis- 
turbances^ epilepsy,  etc.,  may  be  entirely  wanting,  and  it  was  in  relation  to 
them  that  Erb  made  the  suggestion  that  possibly  too  much  stress  had  been 
laid  upon  the  cerebral  disease.  He  thought  that  a  systemic  degeneration 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  pyramidal  tract  accounted  for  the  symptoms.  The 
cases  of  amaurotic  family  idiocy  described  by  Sachs,  Peterson,  Hirsch,  and 
others  do  not  belong  here,  although  in  them  there  is  also  a  sclerosis  of  the 
pyramidal  tract. 

x^  In  the  other  group  of  cases,  described  by  Bernhardt  and  Striimpell,  the 
"disease  develops  later,  usually  between  twenty  and  thirty.  The  j)rogres3 
is  very  slow,  extending  over  many  years.  At  first  there  is  no  paralysis^  only 
a  spastic  condition  of  the  legs.  The  arms  are  affected  later.  Towardthe 
end  there  may  be  a  true  paralysis,  sensation  may  be  affected,  and  the  bladder 
may  be  slightly  involved.  In  a  fatal  case  of  Striimpell's  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  and  slight  disease  of  the  col- 
umns of  Goll  and  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract. 

Amaurotic  Family  Idiocy, — A  remarkable  form  of  infantile  paralysis 
has  been  described  by  Sachs,  Peterson,  and  Hirsch.  The  symptoms  as  sum- 
marized by  Sachs  are:  1.  Psychic  disturbances  that  appear  in  early  life 
(first  or  second  year)  and  progress  to  total  idiocy.  2.  Paresis,  and  ulti- 
mately complete  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  which  may  bfi  either  flaccid 
or  spastic.  3.  Increased,  decreased,  or  normal  tendon  reflexes.  4.  Partial, 
followed  by  total,  blindness  (macular  changes,  with  subsequent  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve).  5.  Marasmus  and  death,  usually  before,  the  second 
year.  6.  Distinct  familial  type.  Occasional  symptoms  are  nyatagmug. 
strabismus,  hyperacusis,  or  impairment  of  hearing.  The  pathological 
changes  are  primitive  type  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  macrogyria,  de- 
generative changes  in  the  large  pyramidal  cells,  absence  of  the  tangential 
fibres,  and  decrease  of  the  fibres  of  the  white  matter.  The  blood-vessels 
are  normal.  There  is  also  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  columns  of  the 
cord.  Of  27  cases  collected  by  Sachs,  17  occurred  in  six  families;  all  in 
Jews. 

4.  Erb's  Syphilitic  Spixal  Paralysis. 

Erb  has  described  a  symptom  group  imder  the  term  syphilitic  spinal 
paralysis,  to  which  much  attention  has  been  given.  The  points  upon  which 
he  lays  stress  are  a  very  gradual  onset  with  a  development  finally  of  the 
features  of  a  spastic  parestBr  the  tgrtffpn  reflexes  are  greatly  increased,  but 
the  mugcular  rigidity  is  slight  in  comparison  wjthtbg,  exaggerated  deep 
reflexes.    There  is  rarely  much  pain,  and  the  gpnanry  f^igfurhnnpps  are  trivial 
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but  there  may  be  parsesthesia  and  the  girdle  sensation.  The  bladder  and 
reetumare.  usually  Involved,  an  A  there  is  sexual  failure  or  impotence.  And, 
lastly,  improvement  Is  noljnfrequent.  A  majority  .of.iafitancee  of  spastic 
paralysis  of  JajiultsLjiot  the  result  oT'slpw  compression  of  the  cord  are  asso- 
ciated with  syphilis  and  belong  to  this  group. 

Ilrb  thought  the  lesion  to  be  a  special  form  of  transverse  myelitis,  but 
perhaps  it  sfiould  be  classed  with  the  system  diseases,  under  the  name  toxic 
spastic  ^spinal  par«1ysia> 

5.  Secondary  Spastic  Paralysis. 

Following  any  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tract  we  may  have  spastic  paraly- 
sis; thus,  in  a  tfansverae  lesion  of  the  cord,  whether  the  result  of  slow  com- 
pression (as  in  caries),  cHi^onic  "myeK  the  pressure  of  tumor,  chronic 
meningo-myelitis,  or  multiple  sclerosis,  degeneration  takes  place  in  the 
pyramidal  tracts,  below_the  point  of  disease.  The  legajpon  become  stiff  and 
rigid,  and  j;]ifiLi£flfi:L£LgJncr"ease.  Bastian  has  shown  that  in  cpinpression  para- 
plegia if  the  transverse  lesion  is  complete,  the  limbs  may  be  flaccid,  without 
incr^flfie  '{t\  t^^e  refle^tes — parapU^ie  flasque  of  the  J^rench.  The  condition 
of  the  patient  in  these  secondary  forms  varies  very  much.  Tt)  rhrnnjp  myp. 
litis  or  in  nmUiple  ^sclerosis,  he  .iRftx  be  able  to  walk  about,  but  with  a  char- 
acteristic  spastic  gait.  In  the  compjcfiggipn  myelitis,  in  fracture,  or  in  caries, 
there  ma;^be  jiomplete  loss  of  power  with  rigidity. 

It  may_te  ^ifficiUt  or_eyen  imppfisible  to  distinguish  these  cases  from 
those  of  primary  spastic 4)araly sis.  Reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  asso- 
ciated symptoms;  when  these  are  absent  no  definite  diagnosis  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  spastic  paralysis  can  be  given. 

6.  Hysterical  Spastic  Paraplegia. 

There  is  no  .spinal:Cord  disease  which  may  be  so  accurately  mimicked  as 
sgastic^paraplegia.  In  the  hysterical  form  there  is  wasting,  the  sensory 
s}Tnptoms  are  not  marked,  the  loss  of  power  is  not  complete,  and  there  is  opt 
that  extensor  spasm  so  characteristic  of  organic  disease.  The  reflexes  are, 
asja  rule^  imcreased.  The  kned^jerkis  present,  and  there  may  be  a  well- 
deydoped  ankle  clonus.  Gowers  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  usually 
a  spurious  clonus,  ^^  due  to  a  half- voluntary  contraction  in  the  ^^If  muscles.^' 
A  true  clonu8~3oe8  occur,  however,  and  there  may  be  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  or  not  the  case  is  one  of  hysterical  paraplegia.  The 
hysterical  contracture  will  be  considered  later. 

C.    SYSTEM  DISEASES  OP  THE  LOWER  MOTOR  SEGMENT. 
1.  Chronic  Anterior  Polio-myelitis 

(Progressive  MuseuHar  Atrophy — Ara^fi'Duchenne), 

T^^_^^&Qm^-J[i!^JoiSSJLJ^QT^^]^f^J^..  as  one  of  the  types  inaking  up  the 
progressive  (central)  muscular  atrophies.  In  certain  rare  cases  the  process 
is  confined  to  the  lqwfii_mQtoi_fifigEaent8.    They,  however,  differ  so  little 
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clinicalh^irommany.  of  the  cases  in  which  the  -pyramiflal  -tracts  are  in- 
Yolyed^Jhat  it  seems  better  to  make  no  shajp.distiaeti^  between  them. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  chronic  bulbar  paralysis. 

2.  Ophthalmoplegia. 

This  disease  is  at  times  due  to  a  fhjnnir  litganrrmtifrn  of  the  nuclei  of 
the^motor  nerves  of  the  eyeballs,  and  so_i9_^  system  disease  of  the  lower 
motor  segment.  It  is  treated  of  in  connection  with  the  other  ocular  palsies 
foFlhe  sake  of  simplicity  and  because  all  ophthalmoplegias  are  not  due  to 
nuclear  disease. 


3.  Acute  Anterior  Polio-myelitis 
(Atrophic  Spinal  Paralysis;  InfqntUe  Paralysis). 

This  disease  was  formerly  believed  to  be  due  to  an  acute  inflammation 
of  the  cells  of  the  ventral  horns,  depending  upon  a  selective  action  of  the 
poison  for  these  cells,  and  would  on  this  theory  have  properly  been  classed 
as  a  system  disease  of  the  lower  motor  neurones.  Later  observations  indi- 
cate that  the  distribution  of  the  inflammation  depends  upon  the  blood  sup- 
ply, and  possibly  that  a  thrombotic  or  an  embolic  process  may  act  as  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  inflammation.  Just  why  this  process  should  always 
act  through  the  arteries  supplying  the  ventral  horns  has  not  been  explained. 
In  any  case  the  disease  appears  to  be  a  focal  inflammation,  and  not  a  system 
disease.  The  symptoms  are  confined  to  the  motor  system,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  considered  here  and  not  with  the  focal  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Definition. — An  affection  occurring  most  commonly  within  the  firet 
three  years  of  life,  cEai^cterized"by  fever,  loss  of  power  in  certain  muscles, 
and  rapid  atrophy. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  has  been  at- 
tributed to  cold,  to  the  irritation  from  dentition,  or  to  overexertion.  Since 
the  days  of  Mephibosheth,  parents  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  this  form 
of  paralysis  to  the  carelessness  of  nurses  in  letting  the  children  fall,  but  very 
rarely  is  the  disease  induced  by  traumatism,  and  in  perhaps  a  majority  of 
the  cases  the  child  is  attacked  while  in  full  health.  As  Sinkler  has  pointed 
out,  the  cases  are  more  common  in  the  warm  months.  Bovs  are  more 
liable  to  be  affected  than  girls.  Several  instances  of  the  occurrence  of 
numerous  cases  together  in  epidemic  form  have  been  described.  Medin  re- 
ports from  Stockholm  an  epiaemic  in  which  from  the  9th  of  August  to  the 
23d  of  September  29  cases  came  under  observation.  In  two  instances  two 
children  in  the  same  family  were  attacked  within  a  few  days. 

The  most  remarkable  epidemic  is  that  which  occurred  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  which  has  been  recorded  by  Caverly  (New  York  Med- 
ical Record,  1894,  ii).  One  hundred  and  nineteen  cases  occurred  during 
the  summer  of  1894;  85  were  under  six  years  of  age;  18  died.  Additional 
small  outbreaks  have  been  recorded  of  late  years  in  New  York  and  in 
London,  Ontario. 
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Although  mpst  frequent  in  children  in  the  second  to  fourth  years,  it 
develops  occasionally  in  young  adults,  or  even  in  middle-aged  persons. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  disease  is  oftenest  seen  in  either  the  cer- 
vical  or  Ipmhar  enlargempntj;.  In  very  early  cases,  such  as  those  de- 
scribed by  David  Drummond  and  Charlewood  Turner,  the  lesion  has  been 
that  of  an  acute  hsemorrhagic  myelitis^with  degeneratiou.  and  rapid  de- 
fltruction  qf  thft-laggA-gangliQn  cells.  The  condition  may  be  strictly  con- 
fij2^  tff  t^^  vonfrfli  pnmi^ftj  in  some  instances  there  is  slight  meningeal 
involvement.  The  investigations  of  Goldscheider,  Siemerling,  and  others 
have  demonstrated  the  arterial  origin  of  the  disease,  which  is  localized 
in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  ventral  median  branch  of  the  ventral  spinal 
artery.  Occasionally  the  changes  are  found  in  the  region  of  distribution 
of  the  ventral  radicular  arteries.  Maxie  thinks  that  the  initial  process  is 
embolism  or  tbrombosis  of  the  arteries,  of  the  ventral  horns,,  .the  result 
of  an_  afiiit^  .inJectioUi.  In  cases  in  which  the  examination  is  not  made 
for  some  months  or  years  the  changes  are  very  characteristic.  Ibe  ven- 
traLcornu.iaJhfi  .affected  region  is  greatly  atrophied  and  the  large  motor 
cells  are  either  entirely  absent  or  only  a  few  remain.  The  affected  half  of 
the  cord  may  "be"  considerably  smaller  than  the  other.  The  ventro-lateral 
column  niay  slTow  slight  sclerotic  changes^  chiefly  in  the  pyramidal  tract. 
The  corresponding  ventral. nerve  roots  are  atrophied,  and  the  muscles  are 
wasted^and  gradually  undergo  a. fatty  and  sclerotic  change. 

SjnxiptomB. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases,  after  slight  indisposition 
and^eyerish^ess,  the  child  is  noticed  to  have  lost  the  use  of  one  limb. 
Convulsions. ftjt. the  out§et  are  rare,  not  constant  as  in  the  acute  cerebral 
palsies  of  children.  Fever  is  usually  present,  the  temperature  rising  to 
lOl"*,  sometimes  to  103®.  Pain  is  often  complained  of  in  the  early  stages. 
This  may  be  localized  in  the  back  or  between  the  shoulders;  any  pressure 
on  flip  parflly^Pfl  linnhfl  may  bfi  pnjnfnl^  causiug  the  patient  to  cry  out  whcu 
he  is  moved  in  bed.  The  paralysis  is  abrupt  in  its  onset  and,  as  a  rule, 
is  not  progressive,  but  reaches  its  maximum  in  a  very  short  time,  even 
within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  rarely  generalized.  The_auddenness  of 
onset  is  remarkable  and  suggests  a  primary  affection  of  the  blood-vessels, 
a  view  which  the  hsemorrhagic  character  of  the  early  lesion  supports.  The 
distribution  of  the  paralysis  is  very  variable.  Its  irregularity  and  lack  of 
symmetry  fsquile  characteristic  of  the  disease.  One_or  both  arms  may  be 
affected,  one  arm  and  one  leg,  or  both  legs;  or  it  may  be  a  crossed  paralysis, 
the  right  leg  and- the  left  arm.  In  the  upper  extremities  the  paralysis  is 
rarely  complete  and  groups  of  muscles  may  be  affected.  As  Remak  has 
pointed  out,  there  is  an  upper-arm  and  a  lower-arm  type  of  palsy.  The  del- 
toid, the  biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  and  supinator  longus  may  be  affected 
in  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  the  extensors  or  flexors  of  the  fingers  and 
wrists.  This  distribution  is  due  to  the  fact  that  muscles  acting  functionally 
together  are  represented  near  each  other  in  the  spinal  cord. 

In  thaifigs.the  tibialis  anticus  andextenspr  groups  of  muscles  are  more 
affected  than  the  hamstrings  and  glutei.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are 
very  rariely,  ITTe  sphincters  hardly  ever  involved.  While  the  rule  is  for 
the  paralysisto  be  abrupt  and  sudden,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  comes 
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on  slowly  and  takes  from  three  to  five  days  for  its  development.  At  first 
the^afl[fictedJiimb  looks  natural,  and  as  children  between  two  and  three 
are  usually  fat,  very  little  change  may  be  noticed  for  some  time;  but  the 
atrophy_£roceeds  rapidly,  and  the  limb  becomes  flaccid  and  feela  fioft^^d 
flatby.  Usually  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  reaction  of  de- 
generation is  present.  The  nerves  are  found  to  have  lost  their  izxitability. 
The  muscles  do  not  react  to  the  induced  current,  but  to  the  constant  cur- 
rent they  respond  by  a  sluggish  contraction,  usually  to  a  weaker  current 
than  is  normal.  The  paralysis  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  and  then 
there  is  gradual  improvement.  Complete  recovery  is  rttfe^  and,  when  the 
anatomical  condition  is  considered,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  The  large 
mojdr  cells  of  the  cornua,  when  thoroughly  disintegrated,  cannot  be  re- 
stored. In  too  many  cases  the  improvement  is  only  slight  and  permanent 
paralysis  remains  in  certain  groups.  Sensation  is  unaffected;  the  skin  re- 
flexes are  absent,  and  the  deep  reflexes  in  the  affected  muscles  are  usu- 
ally lost. 

When  the  paralysis  persists  the  wasting  is  extreme,  the  growth  of  the 
bones  of  the  affected  limb  is  arrested,  or  at  any  rate  retarded,  and  the 
joints  may  be  very  relaxed;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  deltoid  is  affected, 
the  head  of  the  humerus  is  no  longer  kept  in  contact  with  the  glenoid 
cavity.  In  the  later  stages  very  serious  deformities  are  produced  by  the 
contracture  of  the  muscles. 

Diagnosis. — The  condition  is  only:  toa. evident  m.the-majority  of 
cases.  There  is  a  flaccid^  flabby  paralysis  of  one  or  more,  limbs  which  has 
set  in  abruptly.  The  rapid  wasting,  the  lax  state,  of  the  muscles,  the 
electrical  reactions,  and  the  absence  of  reflexes  distinguish  it  from  the 
cerebral-  palsies.  In  multiple  neuritis,  a  rare  disease  iguduldhood,  the 
paral}'sis_js  bilaterally  symmetrical,  affects  the  muscles  at  the  periphery  of 
the  limbs,  and  is  combined  with  sensory  symptoms.  THe  pseudcHparfisis 
of  rickets  is  a  condition  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  In  this  the  loss  of 
power  is  in  the  legs,  rapid  atrophy  is  not  present,  certain  movements  are 
possible  but  painful.  The  general  hyperaesthesia  of  the  sKn',TEe~charae- 
teristic  changes  in  the  bones,  and  the  diffuse  sweats  are  present.  .JJdsfiase 
of  the  hip  or  knee  may  produce  a  pseudo-paralysis  which  can  with  care  be 
readily  distinguished.     Limp  chorea  may  also  be  confused. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  any  case  for  complete  recovei3uia--bad. 
The  natural  course  of  the  disease  must  be  borne  in  mi^;  the  sudd^XL-onset, 
the  rapid  but  not  progressive  loss  of  power,  a  stationary  period,  thpn  pi«rkp<i 
improvement  in  certain  muscle  groups,  and  finally  in  many  eacoa  x^oatrac- 
tures  and  deformities.  There  is  no  other  disease  in  which  the  physician 
is  so  often  subject  to  unjust  criticism,  and  the  friends  should  be  told  at  the 
outset  that  in  the  severe  and  extensive  paralysis  complete  recovery  should 
not  be  expected.  The  best  to  be  hoped  for  is  a  gradual  restoration  of  power 
in  certain  muscle  groups.  In  estimating  the  probable  grade  of  permanent 
paralysis,  the  electrical  examination  is  of  great  value. 

treatment.— rThe  treatment  of  acute  infantile  paralysis  has  a  bright 
and  a  dark  side.  In  a  case  of  any  extent  complete  recovery  cannot  be  ex- 
pected; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  improYement  may 
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finally  take  place  in  a  limb  which  is  at  first  completely  flaccid  and  helpless. 
The  following  treatment  may  be  pursued:  If  seen  in  the  febrile  stage,  a 
brisk  laxative  and  a  fever  mixture  may  be  given.  The  child  should  be  in 
bejdTand  the  affected  limb  or  limbs  wrapped  in  cotton.  As  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  damage  is  already  done  when  the  physician  is  called 
and  the  disease  makes  no  further  progress,  the  application  of  blisters  and 
other  forms  of  counter-irritation  to  the  back  is  irrational  and  only  cruel  to 
the  child. 

The  general_nutrition  should  be  carefully  maintained  by  feeding  the 
child  wellTand  taking  it  out  of  doors  every  day.  As  soon  as  the  child  can 
bear  friction  the  affected  part  should  be  carefully  rubbed;  at  first  once  a 
day,  subsequently  morning  and  evening.  Any  intelligent  mother  can  be 
taught  systematically  to  rub,  knead,  and  pinch  the  muscles,  using  either 
the  bare  hand  or,  better  still,  sweet  oil  or  cod-liver  oil.  This  is  worth  all  the 
other  measures  advised  in  the  disease,  and  should  be  systematically  prac- 
tised for  months,  or  even,  if  necessary,  a  year  or  more.  Electricity  has  a 
much  more  limited  use,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  massage  in  main- 
taining the  nutrition  of  the  muscles.  The  tgxadic  current  should  be  applied 
to  those  muscles  which  respond.  The  essence  of  the  treatment  is  in  main- 
taining the  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  so  that  in  the  gradual  improvement 
which  takes  place  in  parts,  at  least,  of  the  affected  segments  of  the  cord 
the  motor  impulses  may  have  to  deal  with  well-nourished,  not  atrophied 
muscle  fibres. 

Of  medicines,  in  the  early^stage  ergot  and  belladonna  have  been  warmly 
recommended,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  fhey~have  the  slightest  influence. 
Later  in  the  disease  strychnia  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  one  or  two 
minim  doses  of  the  liquor  strychniae,  which,  if  it  has  no  other  effect,  is  a 
useful  tonic. 

The  most  distressing  cases  are  those  which  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  physician  six,  eight,  or  twelve  months  after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis, 
when  one  leg  or  one  arm  or  both  legs  are  flaccid  and  have  little  or  no 
motion.  Can  nothing  be  done?  A  careful  electrical  test  should  be  made 
to  ascertain  which  muscles  respond.  This  may  not  be  apparent  at  first, 
and  several  applications  may  be  necessary  before  any  contractility  is  no- 
ticed. With  a  few  lessons  an  intelligent  mother  can  be  taught  to  use  the 
electricity  as  well  as  to  apply  the  massage.  If  in  a  case  in  which  the  paraly- 
sis has  lasted  for  six  or  eight  months  no  observable  improvement  takes  place 
in  the  next  six  months  with  thorough  and  systematic  treatment,  little  or  no 
hope  can  be  entertained  of  further  change. 

In  the  later  stage  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  deformities  re- 
sulting from  the  contractions.  Great  benefit  results  from  a  carefully  ap- 
plied ajgparatus.  The  tendon  transplantation  introduced  by  Goldthwaite 
seems  to  l)e  a  distinct  advantage  in  many  cases.  Eulenberg  has  recently 
reported  a  case  (1898)  in  which  the  pes  equinus  was  marked;  he  was  ahle 
to  afford  notable  relief  by  tendon  implantation.  Half  of  the  tendo- 
Achilles  and  a  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  soleus  were  implanted  upon  the 
tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  et  brevis,  the  remaining  half  of  the  tendo- 
Achilles  being  divided.     The  transference  of  the  functions  from  the  flexors 
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is  late;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  early.  The  sejxsQX^  fiyjnptoxnfi.  iireljr 
progress,  and  the  patients  may  retain  their  general  nutrition  and  enjoy  ei- 
cellent  health.    Oculax.sjinptonis  are  rare. 

The  diagnosis,  so  far  as  the  clinical  picture  is  concerned,  is  readily  made, 
but  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  nature  of  the  under- 
lying pathological  condition.  A  history  oijeyphilis  is  present  in  many  of 
the  cases.  Cases  which  have  run  a  fairly  typical  clinical  course  upon  com- 
ing to  autopsy  have  been  found  to  have  been  due  to  very  different  condi- 
tions— transverse  myelitis,  multiple  sclerosis,  cerebral  tumor,  etc.  Greneral 
paralysis  ofThe^lnsane  may  begin  with  symptoms  of  spastic  paraplegia,  and 
Westphal  believed  that  it  was  only  in  relation  to  this  disease  that  a  primary 
sclerosis  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  ever  occurred.  In  any  case  the  diagnosis 
of  primary  systemic  degeneration  of  the.  pyramidal  tract  is,  to  say  the  leaut, 
doubtful. 

2.  Spastic  Paralysis  of  Infants — SPAsricJDjPLfifljA — Birth  Palsies 
(Paraplegia  eerehralis  spastica  (Heine) ;  Little's  Disease), 

In  this  condition  there  is  a  2§ralysis  with  spasm  of  all  extremities,  dating 
from  or  shortly  succeeding  birth,  inore  rarely  following  the^feygiBL-QjL  an 
attack  of  convulsions.  The  legs  are  usually  more  involved  than  the  arms; 
there  is  no  wasting,  no  disturbance  of  sensation.  *  The  refleYes  are  increaaed. 
The  mental  condition  is  usually  much  distwxbed.  The  patients  are  often 
imbeciles  or  idiots,  helpless  in  mind  and  body.  Ataxic  and_at]ifitlUiLinove- 
mehts  of  the  most  exaggerated  kind  may  occur. 

While  a  limited  number  only  of  cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia  are  con- 
genital, on  the  other  hand,  in  spastic  diplegia  and  paraplpgift  a  iRr^rp  pm. 
portion  of  the  cases  results  from  injury  at.  birth.  The  arms  may  be  8o 
slightly  affected  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  case  of 
diplegia  or  paraplegia.  The  disease  usually  dates  from  birth,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  children  are  born  in  first  labors  or  are  forceps  cas^.  and  are 
at  birth  asphyxiated  blue  babies.  Ross  suggests  that  in  feet  presentations 
there  may  be  laceration  or  tearing  of  the  cerebro-spinal  membranes.  ^*re- 
mature  birth  is  also  given  as  a  cause.  ^ 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  birth  palsies  which  ultimately  induce  the 
spastic  diplegias  or  paraplegias  are  most  frequently  the.rftfiult  of  meningeal 
hapmorrhage.  The  importance  of  tfiiF  condition  has  been  shown  by  the 
studies  of  Litzmann  and  Sarah  J.  McNutt.  The  bleeding  may  come  from 
the  veins,  or,  as  in  one  case  which  I  saw  with  Hirst,  from  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  The  haemorrhage  has  in  many  cases  been  thickest  over  the  motor 
areas,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  sclerosis  found  in  these  cases  may  re- 
sult from  compression  by  the  blood-clot  In  other  Tnj&nces  the  condition 
may  be  due  to  a  foetal  meningo-encephalitis.  In  16  autopsies  collected  in 
the  literature,  in  which  the  patients  died  at  ages  varying  from  two  to  thirty, 
the  anatomical  condition  was  either  a  diffuse  atrophy,  which  was  most  com- 
mon, or  porencephalus.  From  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  cases  are  bom 
prematurely,  before  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  developed,  it  has  been  as- 
sumed by  some  that  a  non-development  of  these  tracts  is  the  cause  of  the 
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disease.  This  hypothesis  has  been  urged  by  Marie,  who  limits  the  name 
spastic  paraplegia  to  that  group  of  the  infantile  eases  in  which  there  is  no 
evidence  of  involvement  of  the  brain — intellectual  disturbances,  epilepsy, 
etc.,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  he  believes  the  pyramidal  tract  has  re- 
mained undeveloped. 

SymptoniB. — At  firat  nothing  fthTinrmi^l  may  be  noticed  about  the 
child.  In  some  instances  there  have  been  early  and  frequent  convulsions; 
then  at  the  age  when  the  child  should  begin  to  walk  it  ia  noticed  that  the 
limbsjTfLGotjised  readily,  and  on  examination  ja  .^iflne^  of  the  legs  and 
arms  is  found.  Even  at  the  age  of  two  the  child  may  not  be  able  to  sit 
up,  and  often  the  head  is  not  well  supported  by  the  neck  muscles.  The 
rigidity,  as  a  rule,  is  more  marked  in  the  legs,  and  there  is  adductor  spasm. 
When  supported  on  the  feet,  the  child  either  rests  on  its  toes  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  feet,  with  the  knees  close  together,  or  the  legs  may  be  crossed. 
The  stiffness  of  the  upper  limbs  varies.  It  may  be  scarcely  noticeable  or 
the  rigidity  may  be  as  marked  as  in  the  legs.  When  the  spastic  condition 
affectsthe  jurma  as  well  as.the  legs^.we  spgak  of  the  condition  as  diplegia; 
when  jhe  leg8_ft1oTift  rtp  invnlvpd^  as  pax^egia.  There  seems  to  be  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  considering  them  separately.  Constant  irregular  move- 
ments of  the  arms  are  not  uncommon.  The  child  has^eat  difficulty  in 
grasping  an  object.  The  spasm  and  weaknesa.inay  be  more  evident  on  one 
side  than  the  other.  The  tnentaLcondition.is^aa  a  rule,  defective  and  con- 
vulsive"  seizures  are.  common. 

As80ciated_with  the  spastic  paralysis  are  two  allied  conditions  of  con- 
siderable interest,  characterized  by  spasm  and  disordered  movements.  A 
cHild*'with  spastic  diplegia  may  present,  in  an  unusual  degree,  irregular 
movements  of  the  muscles.  In  attempting  to  grasp  an  object  the  fingers 
may  be  thrown  out  in  a  stiff,  spasmodic,  irregular  manner,  or  there  may  be 
constant  irregular  movements  of  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands,  with 
slight  incoordination  of  the  head.  Cases  of  this  description  have  been  de- 
scribed as  chorea  spastica^  and  they  may  be  difficult  to  separate  from  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  and  from  Friedreich's  ataxia. 

A  still  more  remarkable  condition  is  that  of  bilateral  athetosis,  in  which 
there  is  a  combination  of  spasm  more  or  less  marfed  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary bjzarre  movements  of  the  muscles.  The  condition,  as  a  rule,  dates 
from  Infancy.  The  patient  may  not  be  able  to  walk.  The_  head  is  turned 
from  side  to  side;  there  are  continual  irregular  movements  of  the  face  mus- 
cles,'and~the  mouth  is  drawn  and  greatly  distorted.  The  extremities  are 
more  or  less  rigid,  particularly  in^extension.  On  the  slightest  attempt  to 
move,  often  spontaneously,  there  are  extraordinary  movements  of  the  arms 
and  legs,  particularly  of  the  arms,  somewhat  like  though  much  more  exag- 
gerated than  athetosis.  The  patients  are  often  unable  to  help  themselves 
on  account  of  these  movements.  The  reflexes  are  increased.  The  mental 
condition  is  variable.  The  patient  may  b?ldiotie,  but  m  3  of  the  6  cases 
which  I  have  seen  the  patients  were  intelligent.  Massalongo,  who  has  care- 
fully studied  this  condition,  describes  3  cases  in  one  family.  I  have  col- 
lected 53  cases  from  the  literature,  33  of  which  occurred  in  males  and  20 
in  females. 
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In  certain  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  which  have  run  a  fairly  typical 
course  there  may  be  found  after  death,  besides  the  anatomical  picture  corre- 
sponding to  this  disease,  a  moderate  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts 
and  of  the  ventral  horns.  In  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  degeneration  in  the  dorsal  column.  During  life  these 
secondary  involvements  of  other  systems,  as  they  may  be  termed,  may  or 
may  not  be  accompanied  by  demonstrable  symptoms,  and  when  such  do 
occur  they  make  their  appearance  late  in  the  disease. 

There  is  another  group  of  cases  in  which  from  the  very  first  the  symp- 
toms point  to  an  involvement  of  both  the  afferent  and  efferent  systems,  and 
it  is  to  these  that  the  term  primary  combined  system  disease  is  usually 
limited. 

1.  Ataxic  Pabaei^gia. 

This  name  is  applied  by  Gowers  to  a  disease j^hsur^ol^n^edjgUflii^Uxby 
a  combination  of  ataxia  and  spastic  paraplegia,  andjanatomicalIy_by_  in- 
volvement of  the  dorsal  and  lateral  cpluniofi. 

The  disease  is  most  common  in  mifif^lf-flgrftd  Tpa1<^«  Exposure  to  cold 
and  traumatism  have  been  occasional  antecedents.  In  striking  contrast  to^ 
ordinary  tabes  a  history  of  syphilis  is  rarelv  to  be  obtained. 

"~The  anatomical  features  are  a  sclerosis  of  the  dorsal  nohiipiiR^  which 
is  not  more  marked  in  Jthe..  lumbar  region  and  not  gp<^miy  innali^iw^  \n 
the  root  zone  of  the  cuneate  fasciculi.  The  involvement  of  the  Ifttpml  rnU 
umns  is  diffuse,  not  always  limit^tQ.the  pyramidal  tracts,  and  there  may 
beTiii  annular  sclerosis.  Marie  beliexea  that  in  many  cases  the  distribution 
of  the  sclerosis  is  due  to  the^rterial  supply  and  not  toji  truq  fiyai;imiiii.de- 
generation^  the  vessels  involved  being  branches  of  the  dorsal  spinal  artery. 

The  symptoms  are  well  defined.  The  patient  complains  of  a  tired  feel- 
ing in  the  legs,  not  often  of  actual  pain.  The  sensory  symptoms  ot  true 
tabes  are  absent.  Ah  unsteadiness  in  the  gait  gradually  deyfiloiML  with 
progressive  weakness.  The  reflexes  are  increased  from  the  outset,  and 
there  may  be  well-developed  ankle  clonus.  Rigidity  of  thfeifigLsLiadjLCOi&es 
on,  but  it  is  rarely  so  "marked  as  in  the  uncomplicated  cases  of  lateral 
sclerosis.  From  the  start  incoordination,  ia  a  well-characterized  feature, 
and  the  difficulty  of  walking  in  the  dark  or  swaying  when  "the  ey6S  are 
closed  may,  as  in  true  tabes,  be  the  first  symptom  to  attract  attention. 
In  walking  the  patient  uses  a  stick,  keeps  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
the  legs  far  apart,  but  the  stamping  gait,  with  elevation  and  sudden  descent 
of  the  feet,  is  not  often  seen.  The  incoordination  may  .extend  to  the  arms. 
Sensory  symptoms  are  rare,  but  Gowers  calls  attention  to  a  dullr-adxing 
pain  in  the  sacral  region.  The  sphincters  usually  become  involved.  Eye 
symptoms  are  rare.  Late  in  the  disease  mental  symptoms  may  develop, 
similar  to  those  of  general  paresis. 

In  well-marked  cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  combination  of  marked 
incoordination  with  retention  of  the  reflexes  and  more  pr_ less  spasm  are 
characteristic  features.  The  absence  of  ocular  and  senary  sy2i^)tQm8  Js 
an  important  point. 
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2.  Primary  Combined  Sclerosis  (Putnam). 

The  studies  of  J.  J.  Putnam,  Dana,  Bastianelli,  Risien  Russell,  Collier, 
and  Batten  have  separated  from  among  the  lesions  of  the  cord  a  fairly 
well  defined  disease,  characterized  anatomically  by  a  diffuse  degeneration, 
often  in  discrete  patches.  TTie  dorsal  and  lateral  columns  are  constantly 
involved,  chiefly  in  the  thoracic  and  cervical  regions.  The  nerve  roots  and 
the  grayTfnatter  show  no  changes.  The  lesions  have  the  "  appearance  of  a 
non-systemic  primary  neurone  degeneration,  not  dependent  upon  antece- 
dent inflammation ''  (E.  W.  Taylor). 

Of  Putnam's  50  cases,  31  were  women,  all  but  5  above  thirty  years  old. 
A  majority  of  the  patients  were  of  small  stature  and  slender  frame,  and 
in  many  there  had  been  a  general  lack  of  vigor  and  a  chronic  pallor  and 
debility;  7  presented  profound  anaemia.  There  was  no  luetic  history.  The 
relation  of  this  group  to  anaemia  is  interesting.  Russell,  Batten,  and  Col- 
lier make  three  groups:  (1)  caaes  nf  profound  anemia  (and  one  may  add  of 
cachexia),  in  which  during  life  no  symptoms  were  present,  but  in  which 
there  were  found  combined  scleroses  of  the  cord  post-mortem;  (2)  cases  of 
progrreasive  p^^-nicimis  aniPTniflj  in  which  spinal  symptoms  have  occurred; 
(3)  cases  of  chronic  fid ernsis  of  the  cord,  in  which  there  occurs,  as  a  sec- 
ondary feature,  a  sey^rajuiaemia. 

The  symptoms  are  both  .genfiory-and  motor.  The  onset  is  usually  with 
numbne8slnjiifi..fi2dj:femities  progressive  loss  of  strength,  and  emaciation. 
Paraplegia  gradually  develops,  before  which  there  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
spasRc  symptoms  with  exaggerated,  knee-jerk.  Thejarms  are  affected  less 
than  thejfigs.  ISTental^symptoms  sugggfitive  of  dementia  paralytica  may 
develop  toward  the  close. 

3.  Hereditary  Ataxia  {Friedreich's  Ataxia). 

In  1861  Friedreich  reported  6  cases  of  a  form  of  hereditary  ataxia,  and 
the  affection  has  usually  gone  by  his  name.  Unfortunately,  paramyoclonus 
multiplex  is  also  called  Friedreich's  disease;  so  it  is  best,  if  his  name  is  used 
in  connection  with  this  affection,  to  term  it  Friedreich's  ataxia.  It  is  a  very 
different  disease  in  many  respects  from  ordinary  tabes.  It  i^^ay  or  may  not 
be  hereditary.  It  is  really  a  family  disease,  several  brothers  and  sisters 
being,  as  a  rule,  affected.  The  143  cases  analyzed  by  Griffith  occurred  in 
71  unrelated  families.  In  his  series  inheritance  of  the  disease  itself  occurred 
in  only  33  cases.  Various  influences  in  the  parents  have  been  noted;  alco- 
holism in  only  7  cases.  Syphilis  has  rarely  been  present.  Of  the  143  cases, 
86  were  males  and  57  females.  The  disease  sets  in  early  in  life,  and  in  Grif- 
fith's series  15  occurred  before  the  age  of  two  years,  39  before  the  sixth 
year,  45  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  years,  20  between  the  eleventh  and 
fifteenth  years,  18  between  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  years,  and  6  be- 
tween the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  years. 

The  morbid  anatomy  shows  an  e^bensive  sclerosis  of  the.  dorsal  and 
lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  periphery,  and  the  cerebellar  tracts 
are  usually  involved.  The  observations  of  Dejerine  and  LetuUe  are  of  spe- 
cial interest,  since  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the  change  in  this  disease  is 
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a  n<gurogliar  (ectodermal)  sclerosis,  differing  entirely  f rom  ^^be  ordinary 
spinal  sclerosis.  According  to  this  view,  Friedreich's  disease  is  a  gliosis  of 
the  dorsal  columns  due  to  developmental  errors;  but  the  question  is  still 
unsettled. 

Ssnnptoms. — The  ataxia  differs  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  form. 
The  incoordination  begins  in  the  legs,  but  the.gait.is  peculiar.  It  i£_8wa}- 
ing,  irregular,  and  more  like  that  of  a  drunken  jnan.  There  is  not  the  char- 
acteristic stamping  gait  of  the  true  tabes.  Bpjnh£rg!fi.fiyjia£tom .  may  or 
may  not  be  present.  The  ataxia  of  the  arms  occurs  early  an<J  is  very 
marked;  the  movements  are  almost  choreiform,  irregular,  and  somewhat 
swaying.  In  making  any  voluntary  movement  the  action  is  overdone,  the 
prehension  is  claw-like,  and  the  fingers  may  be  spread  or  overextended 
jusT;  Before  grasping  an  object.  The  hand  frequently  moves  about  an  object 
for  a  moment  and  then  suddenly  pounces  upon  it.  There  are  irregidar, 
swaying  movements,  some  of  which  are  choreiform,  of  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders. There  is  present  in  many  cases  what  is  known  as  static  ataxia,  that  is 
to  say,  ataxia  of  quiet  action.  It  occurs  when  the  body  is  held  erect  or  when 
a  limb  is  extended — irregular,  oscillating  movements  of  the  head  and  body 
or  of  the  extended  limb. 

Sensory  symptoms  are  not  usually  present.  The  deep  reflexcft-Are  lost 
early  in  tne  disease,  and,  next,  to  the  ataxia^  this  is  the  most  conatant  and 
important  symptom  (Striimpell).  The  skin.  reflexes_ajs_naually  normal, 
and  the  pupillary  reflex  to  light  is  practically  never  affected. 

N^tagmus  is  a  characteristic  symptom.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
rarely  occurs.  A  striking  feature  ia  parly  dpfnrmity  nf  thp  fppf  There 
is  talipes  equinus,  and  the  patient  walks  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  feet. 
The  big  toe  is  flexed  dorsally  on  the  first  phalanx.  Lateral  curvature  of 
the  spine  is  very  common. 

Trophic  lesions  are  rare.  As  the  disease  advances  paralysis  comes  on 
and  may  ultimately  be  complete.     Some  of  the  patients  never  walk. 

Disturbance  of  speech  is  common.  It  is  iiRiiaJly  p)nw  anH  apAnning; 
the  expression  is  often  dull;  the  mental  power  is,  as  a  rule,  maintained,  but 
late  in  the  disease  becomes  impaired. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  not  difiBcult  when  several  members  of 
a  family  are  affected.  The  qnset__in  childhood,  the  curious  form  of  inco- 
ordination,  the  loss  of  knee-kicks,  the  early  talipes  equinus,  the  ^cm- 
tion  of  the  great  toe,  the  scoliosis,  the  nystagmus,  and  scanning  speech  make 
up  an  unmistakable  picture.  The  disease  is  often  confoundeq  wltlTchorca, 
with  the  ordinary  form  of  which  it  has  nothing  in  common.  With  hered- 
itary chorea  it  has  certain  similarities,  but  usually  this  disease  does  not  set 
in  until  after  the  thirtieth  year. 

The  affection  lasts  for  many  years  and  is  incurable.  Caxe-  ahould  be 
taken  to  prevent  contractures. 

Cerebellar  Type. — There  is  a  form  of  hereditary  ataxia,  described  by 
Marie  as  cerebellar  heredo-aiaxiay  which  starts  later  in  .life,  after  the  age  of 
twenty,  with  disability^in  tl^gjegs,  but  the  gait  is  less  ataxic  than  **  groggy,^ 
The  knee-jerks  are  retained,  and  a  spastic  condition  of  the  logo  ultimately 
develops.    There  is  no  scoliosis,  nor  does  club-foot  develop.    Sanger  Brown'f 
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cases,  25  in  one  family,  and  J.  H.  Neff's,  13,  appear  to  belong  to  this  type. 
The  cerebellum  has  been  found  atrophied  in  2  cases. 

4.  Pbogrebsive  Interstitial  Hypertrophic  Neuritis  of  Infants. 

Under  this  imposing  title  Dejerine  and  Sottas  described  arare  and  inter- 
e6ti2ig;^affection.  It  is  a  family  disease,  and  begins  in  early  life.  The  symp- 
tomsafeTRose  typical  of  locomotor  ataxia,  to  which  is  added  progressive 
musculafatrophy,  with  involvement  of  the  face  and  a  hypertrophy  and 
hardftnJT^g  ^i  thft  p^riph^rfll  nerves.  As  the  name  indicates,  it  is  an  inter- 
stitial hypertrophic  neuritis  with  secondary  involvement  of  the  dorsal  col- 
umns of  the  cord.  This  disease  has  been  associated  with  progressive  neural 
muscular  atrophy,  but  Dejerine  has  shown  that  it  is  quite  distinct. 

5.  Toxic  Combined  Sclerosis. 

Certainpoisons  cause  changes  in  the  lateral  and  dorsal  columns  of  the 
cord  tliaF  resemble  those  of  the  combined  system  diseases.  They  have  been 
demonstrated  in  pellagra  and  in  ergotism,  and  have  already  been  described. 
In  pQiniciai]youifi^jnA&  and  manj  chronic  wasting.,  disease  these  scleroses 
occur,  and  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  poisons  produced  within 
the  system. 
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I.   AFFECTIONS   OF  THE   MENINGES. 

Diseases  op  the  Dura  Mater  (Pachymeningitis). 

Paoliymeningitis  Externa.— j^gre^rgZ. — Haemorrhage  often  occurs  as  a 
result  iiliiacture.  Inflammation  of  the  external  layer  of  the  dura  is  rare. 
Cane§^  of  the  bone,  either  extension  from  middle-ear  disease  or  due  to 
sy^lilifi,  is  the  principal  cause.  In  the  syphilitic  cases  there  may  be  a 
great  thickening  of  the  inner  table  and  a  large  collection  of  pus  between 
the  dura  and  the  bone. 

Occasionally  the  pus  is  infiltrated  between  the  two  layers  of  the  dura 
mater  or  may  extend  through  and  cause  a  dura-arachnitis. 

The  symptoms  of  external  pachymeningitis  are  indefinite.  In  the  syph- 
ilitic cases  there  may  be  a  small  sinus  communicating  with  the  exterior. 
Compression  symptoms  may  occur  with  or  without  paralysis. 

Spinal — An  acute  form  may  occur  in  syphilitic  affections  of  the  bones, 
in  tumors,  and  in  aneurism.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  compression  of 
the  cord.  A  chronic  form  is  much  more  common,  and  is  a  constant  accom- 
paniment of  tuberculous  caries  of  the  spine.  The  internal  surface  of  the 
dura  may  be  smooth,  while  the  external  is  rough  and  covered  with  caseous 
masses.  The  entire  dura  may  be  surrounded  or  the  process  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  ventral  surface. 
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Paohymeningitis  Interna. — This  occurs  in  three  forms:  (1)  Pseudo- 
membranous,  (2)  purulent,  and  (3)  hsemorrhagic.  The  first  two  are  un- 
important. Pseudo-memhranous  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  dura  is  not  usually  recognized,  but  a  most  characteristic  example  of  it 
came  under  my  observation  as  a  secondary  process  in  pneumonia.  Purulent 
pachymeningitis  may  follow  an  injury,  but  is  more  commonly  the  result 
of  extension  from  inflammation  of  the  pia.  It  is  remarkable  how  rarely  pas 
is  found  between  the  dura  and  arachnoid  membranes. 

HiEMORRHAGic  PACHYMENINGITIS  (HcBmatoma  of  the  Dura  Mater). 

Cerebral  Form. — This  remarkable  condition,  first  described  by  Virchow, 
is  very  rare  in  general  medical  practice.  During  ten  years  no  instance  of  it 
came  under  my  observation  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  post-mortem  room  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  which  received 
material  from  a  large  almshouse  and  asylum,  the  cases  were  not  uncommon, 
and  within  three  months  I  saw  four  characteristic  examples,  three  of  which 
came  from  the  medical  wards.  The  frequency  of  the  condition  in  asylum 
work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1,185  post  mortems  at  the  (Jov- 
emment  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  to  June  30,  1897,  there  were 
197  cases  with  "  a  true  neo-membrane  of  internal  pachymeningitis  "  (Black- 
bum).  Of  these  cases,  45  were  chronic  dementia,  37  were  general  paresis, 
30  senile  dementia,  28  chronic  mania,  28  chronic  melancholia,  22  chronic 
epileptic  insanity,  6  acute  mania,  and  1  case  imbecility.  Forty-two  of  the 
cases  were  in  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age. 

It  has  also  been  found  in  profound  ansemia  and  other  diseases  of  the 
blood  and  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  said  to  have  followed  certain  of  the 
acute  fevers.  Herter  has  called  attention  to  the  not  infrequent  occurrence 
of  the  lesion  in  badly  nourished,  cachectic  children. 

The  morbid  anatomy  is  interesting.  Virchow's  view  that  the  delicate 
vascular  membrane  precedes  the  haemorrhage  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Prac- 
tically we  see  one  of  three  conditions  in  these  cases:  (a)  Subdural  vascular 
membranes,  often  of  extreme  delicacy,  formed  by  the  penetration  of  blood- 
vessels and  granulation  tissue  into  an  inflammatory  exudate  (so-called  "  or- 
ganization'*  of  an  inflammatory  exudate);  (ft)  simple  subdural  haemor- 
rhage; (r)  a  combination  of  the  two,  vascular  membrane  and  blood-clot. 
Certainly  the  vascular  membrane  may  exist  without  a  trace  of  haemorrhage 
— simply  a  fibrous  sheet  of  varying  thickness,  permeated  with  large  vessels, 
which  may  form  beautiful  arborescent  tufts.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  instances  in  which  the  subdural  haemorrhage  is  found  alone,  but  it  is 
possible  that  in  some  of  these  at  least  the  haemorrhage  may  have  destroyed 
all  trace  of  the  vascular  membrane.  In  some  cases  a  series  of  laminated 
clots  are  found,  forming  a  layer  from  3  to  5  mm.  in  thickness.  Cysts  may 
occur  within  this  membrane.  The  source  of  the  haemorrhage  is  probably  the 
dural  vessels.  Huguenin  and  others  hold  that  the  bleeding  comes  from  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  but  certainly  in  the  early  stage  of  the  condition 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this;  on  the  other  hand,  the  highly  vascular  sub- 
dural membrane  may  be  seen  covered  with  the  thinnest  possible  sheeting 
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of  clot,  which  has  evidently  come  from  the  dura.  The  subdural  haemor- 
rhage is  usually  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  convolutions,  and  it  is  held 
that  this  is  one  reason  why  it  is  so  common  in  the  insane,  especially  in  de- 
mentia paralytica  and  dementia  senilis;  but  there  must  be  some  other 
factor  than  atrophy,  or  we  should  meet  with  it  in  phthisis  and  various 
cachectic  conditions  in  which  the  cerebral  wasting  is  as  common  and  almost 
as  marked  as  in  cases  of  insanity. 

The  symptoms  are  indefinite,  or  there  may  be  none  at  all,  especially 
when  the  haemorrhages  are  small  or  have  occurred  very  gradually,  and  the 
diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  certainty.  Headache  has  been  a  prominent 
symptom  in  some  cases,  and  when  the  condition  exists  on  one  side  there 
may  be  hemiplegia.  The  most  helpful  symptoms  for  diagnosis,  indicating 
that  the  haemorrhage  in  an  apoplectic  attack  is  meningeal,  are  (1)  those 
referable  to  increased  intracerebral  pressure  (slowing  and  irregularity  of 
the  pulse,  vomiting,  coma,  contracted  pupils  reacting  to  light  slowly  or  not 
at  all)  and  (2)  paresis  and  paralysis,  gradually  increasing  in  extent,  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  which  point  to  a  cortical  origin.  Extensive  bilateral 
disease  may,  however,  exist  without  any  symptoms  whatever. 

Spinal  Form. — The  spinal  pachymeningitis  interna,  described  by  Char- 
cot and  Joffroy,  involves  chiefly  the  cervical  region  (P.  cervicalis  hyper- 
trophica).  The  interspace  between  the  cord  and  the  dura  is  occupied  by  a 
firm,  concentrically  arranged,  fibrinous  growth,  which  is  seen  to  have  de- 
veloped within,  not  outside  of,  the  dura  mater.  It  is  a  condition  ana- 
tomically identical  with  the  hsemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  interna  of  the 
brain.  The  cord  is  usually  compressed;  the  central  canal  may  be  dilated — 
hydromyelus — and  there  are  secondary  degenerations.  The  nerve  roots  are 
involved  in  the  growth  and  are  damaged  and  compressed.  The  extent  is 
variable.  It  may  be  limited  to  one  segment,  but  more  commonly  involves 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  cervical  enlargement.  The  disease  is  chronic, 
and  in  some  cases  presents  a  characteristic  group  of  symptoms.  There 
are  intense  neuralgic  pains  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  whose  roots  are 
involved.  They  are  chiefiy  in  the  arms  and  in  the  cervical  region,  and 
vary  greatly  in  intensity.  There  may  be  hyperaesthesia  with  numbness  and 
tingling;  atrophic  changes  may  develop,  and  there  may  be  areas  of  anaes- 
thesia. Gradually  motor  disturbances  appear;  the  arms  become  weak  and 
the  muscles  atrophied,  particularly  in  certain  groups,  as  the  flexors  of  the 
hand.  The  extensors,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  intact,  so  that  the  con- 
dition of  claw-hand  is  gradually  produced.  The  grade  of  the  atrophy  de- 
pends much  upon  the  extent  of  involvement  of  the  cervical  nerve  roots, 
and  in  many  cases  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  arms 
becomes  extreme.  The  condition  is  one  of  cervical  paraplegia,  with  con- 
tractures, flexion  of  the  wrist,  and  typical  main  en  griff e.  Usually  before 
the  arms  are  greatly  atrophied  there  are  the  symptoms  of  what  the  French 
writers  term  the  second  stage — namely,  involvement  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties and  the  gradual  production  of  a  spastic  paraplegia,  which  may  develop 
several  months  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  is  due  to  secondary  changes 
In  the  cord. 

The  disease  runs  a  chronic  course,  lasting,  perhaps,  two  or  more  years. 
60 
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In  a  few  instances,  in  which  symptoms  pointed  definitely  to  this  condition, 
recovery  has  taken  place.  The  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis,  syringomyelia,  and  tumors.  From  the  first  it  is 
separated  by  the  marked  severity  of  the  initial  pains  in  the  neck  and  arras; 
from  the  second  by  the  absence  of  the  sensory  changes  characteristic  of 
syringomyelia.  From  certain  tumors  it  is  very  difficult  to  distingiiish; 
in  fact,  the  fibrinous  layers  form  a  tumor  around  the  cord. 

The  condition  known  as  hcematoma  of  the  dura  mater  may  occur  at  any 
part  of  the  cord,  or,  in  its  slow,  progressive  form — pachymeningitis  hem- 
orrhagica interna — may  be  limited  to  the  cervical  region  and  produce  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  extensive,  and  may  coexist  with 
a  similar  condition  of  the  cerebral  dura.  Cysts  may  occur  filled  with  haem- 
orrhagic  contents. 

Diseases  of  the  Pia  Mateb  {Acute  Cerebro-spinal  Leptomeningitis), 

Etiology. — ^Under  cerebro-spinal  fever  and  tuberculosis  the  two  most 
important  forms  of  meningitis  have  been  described.  Other  conditions  with 
which  meningitis  is  associated  are:  (1)  The  acute  fevers,  more  particularly 
pneumonia,  erysipelas,  and  septicaemia;  less  frequently  small-pox,  typhoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.  (2)  Injury  or  disease  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull  In  this  group  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  is  necrosis  of  the  petrouj? 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  chronic  otitis.  (3)  Extension  from  disease 
of  the  nose.  Meningitis  has  followed  perforation  of  the  skull  in  sounding  the 
frontal  sinuses,  suppurative  disease  of  these  sinuses,  and  necroses  of  the 
cribriform  plate.  As  mentioned  under  cerebro-spinal  fever,  the  infection 
is  thought  to  be  possible  through  the  nose.  (4)  As  a  terminal  infection  in 
chronic  nephritis,  arterio-sclerosis,  heart-disease,  gout,  and  the  wasting 
diseases  of  children. 

The  following  etiological  table  of  the  acute  forms  of  meningitis  may 
be  useful  to  the  student: 

t  J  ''  O; -f  ~*«^""^  }  S  l^dfmic.  }  I>*P"— »  intr^^eUularis. 

I  |a.  Pneumococcie.      (  ^^T^o^ri^ie'^or "^ ' '^°*"'  }  Pneumoooccu. 

1.  Tuberculous Bacillus  tuberculosis. 

(a)  Secondary  to  pneumonia,  en-  ^ 

docarditis,  etc.  I  Pneumococcua. 

(6)  Secondary  to  disease  or  injury  j  ^  "«**"*"^^'^»«- 

of  cranium  or  fts  fossae.  J 


2.     Pneumo- 
coccic, 


3.    Pyogenic. 


(a)  Following  local  disease  of  era-  | 


nium  or  a  local  infection  elsewhere,  i      Various  forms  of  stapb- 

(6)  Terminal  infection  in  various  j  ylococci  and  streptocooeu 

(^  chronic  maladies.  J 

4.  Miscella- (      In  typhoid  fever,  influenza,  diph- j      Typhoid  bacillus,  infla- 

neous acute-  theria,  gonorrhoea,  anthrax,  actino-  >  enza  bacillus,  diphtheria 

infections.    (  mycosis,  and  other  acute  diseases.      )  bacillus,  gonococcus,  etc 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  basal  or  cortical  meninges  may  be  chiefly 
attacked.  The  degree  of  involvement  of  the  spinal  meninges  varies.  In 
the  form  associated  with  pneumonia  and  ulcerative  endocarditis  the  disease 
is  bilateral  and  usually  limited  to  the  cortex.  In  extension  from  disease  of 
the  ear  it  is  often  unilateral  and  may  be  accompanied  with  abscess  or  with 
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thrombosis  of  the  sinuses.  In  the  non-tuberculous  form  in  children,  in  the 
meningitis  of  chronic  Bright^ s  disease,  and  in  cachectic  conditions  the  base 
is  usually  involved.  In  the  cases  secondary  to  pneumonia  the  effusion  be- 
neath the  arachnoid  may  be  very  thick  and  purulent,  completely  hiding 
the  convolutions.  The  ventricles  also  may  be  involved,  though  in  these 
simple  forms  they  rarely  present  the  distention  and  softening  which  is  so* 
frequent  in  the  tuberculous  meningitis.  For  a  more  detailed  description 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  sections  on  cerebro-spinal  fever  and  tubercu- 
lous meningitis. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  features  of  meningitis  have  already  been 
described  at  length. in  the  diseases  just  referred  to,  and  I  shall  here  give  a 
general  summary.  I  have  already,  on  several  occasions,  called  attention  to- 
the  fact  that  cortical  meningitis  is  not  to  be  recognized  by  any  symptoms. 
or  set  of  symptoms  from  a  condition  which  may  be  produced  by  the  poison 
of  many  of  the  specific  fevers.  In  the  cases  of  so-called  cerebral  pneumonia, 
unless  the  base  is  involved  and  the  nerves  affected,  the  disease  is  unrecog- 
nizable, since  identical  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  intense  engorgement 
of  the  meninges.  In  typhoid  fever,  in  which  meningitis  is  very  rare,  the 
twitchings,  spasms,  and  retractions  of  the  neck  are  almost  invariably  as- 
sociated with  cerebro-spinal  congestion,  not  with  meningitis.  Actual  men- 
ingitis does,  however,  occur  in  typhoid  fever,  and,  as  Ohlmacher's  cases- 
show,  the  typhoid  bacilli  may  be  present  in  the  exudate. 

A  knowledge  of  the  etiology  gives  a  very  important  clew.  Thus,  ia 
middle-ear  disease  the  development  of  liigh-&ver,  jleliiium,  vamitinffi-  con- 
vulsions, and  retraction.of  thehead  and  neck  would  be  extremely  suggestive 
of  meningitis  or  abscess.  Headache,  which  may  be  severe  and  continuous^ 
is  the  most  common  symptom.  While  the  patient  remains  conscious  this  is- 
usually  the  chief  complaint,  and  even  when  semicomatose  he  may  continue 
to  gro§ii  and  to  place  his  hand  on  his  head.  In  the  fevers,  particularly 
in  pneumonia,  there  may  be  no  complaint  of  headache.  Delirium  is  fre- 
quently early,  and  is  most  marked  when  the  fever  is  high.  Convulsions 
are  less  common  in  simple  than  in  tuberculous  meningitis.  They  were 
not  present  in  a  single  instance  in  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  in  pneu- 
monia, ulcerative  endocarditis,  or  septicaBmia.  In  the  simple  meningitis 
of  children  they  may  occur.  Epileptiform  attacks  which  come  and  go  are 
highly  characteristic  of  direct  irritation  of  the  cortex.  Rigidity  and  spasmr 
or  twit.ohings  of  the  muscles  are  more  common.  Stiffness  and  retraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  are  important  symptoms;  but  they  are  by  no  mean* 
constant,  and  are  most  frequent  when  the  inflammation  is  extensive  on  the 
meninges  of  the  cervical  cord.  There  may  be  trismus,  gritting  of  the  teeth,, 
or  spastic  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Vomiting  is  a  common 
symptom  in  the  early  stages,  particularly  in  basilar  meningitis.  Constipa- 
tion is  usually  present.  In  the  late  stages  the  urine  and  faeces  may  be 
passed  involuntarily.  Optic  neuritis  is  rare  in  the  meningitis  of  the  cortex,, 
but  18  not  uncomlhon  when  the  base  is  involved.  Ijeube  lays  stress  on  the 
hjperasthesia  of  the  skin  and  muscles,  especially  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
ana  calve"8."' 

Important  symptoms  are  due  to  lesions  of  the  nerves  at  the  base.    Stra- 
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bismus  or  ptosk  may  occur.  The  facial  nerve  may  be  involved,  producing 
slight  paralysis,  or  there  may  be  damage  to  the  fifth  nerve,  producing  an- 
aesthesia and,  if  the  Gasserian  ganglion  is  affected,  trophic  changes  in  the 
cornea.  The  pupils  are  at  first^contractedy  subsequently  dilated,  and  per- 
haps unequal.  The  reflexes  in  the  extremities  are  often  accentuated  at  the 
beginliihg  of  the  disease;  later  they  are  diminished  or  entirely  abolished. 
Herges  is  common,  particularly  in  the  epidemic  fonn. 

Fever  is  present,  moderate  in  grade,  rarely  rising  above  103°.  In  the 
non-tuberculous  leptomeningitis  of  debilitated  children  and  in  Bright'g 
disease  there  may  be  little  or  no  fever.  The  pulse  may  be  increased  in  fre- 
quency at  first,  though  this  is  unusual.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
disease  is  the  slowness  of  the  pulse  in  relation  to  the  temperature,  even  in 
the  early  stages.  Subsequently  it  may  be  irregular  and  still  slower.  The 
very  rapid  emaciation  which  often  occurs  is  doubtless  to  be  referred  to 
a  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  influence  upon  metabolism.  Kemig's  sign 
has  been  described  under  cerebro-spinal  fever.  Lumbar  puncture  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  for  diagnosis.  Not  only  does  this  frequently  prove 
indisputably  the  existence  of  an  acute  meningitis,  but  the  bacteriological 
examination  may  decide  as  to  the  etiological  factor,  and  thus  yield  a  more 
rational  basis  for  treatment. 

Treatment. — There  are  no  remedies  which  in  any  way  control  the 
course  of  acute  meningitis.  An  ice-bag  should  be  applied  to  the  head  and, 
if  the  subject  is  young  and  full-blooded,  general  or  local  depletion  may  be 
practised.  Absolute  rest  and  quiet  should  be  enjoined.  When  disease  of 
the  ear  is  presentra~surgeon 'should  be  early  called  in  consultation,  and  if 
there  are  symptoms  of  meningo-encephalitis  which  can  in  any  way  be  local- 
ized trephining  should  be  practised.  An  occasional  saline  purge  will  do 
more  to  relieve  the  congestion  than  blisters  and  local  depletion.  The  warm 
baths,  as  recommended  by  Aufrecht  and  described  under  cerebro-spinal 
fever,  should  be  given  every  three  hours.  It  is  possible  that  recovery  may 
follow  in  the  primary  pneumococcus  form  (Netter).  If  counter-irritation 
is  deemed  essential,  the  thermo-cautery  may  be  lightly  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Large  doses  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  mercury  are  recommended  by  some  authors. 

The  application  of  an  ice-cap,  attention  to  the  bowels  and  stomach,  and 
keeping  the  fever  within  moderate  limits  by  sponging,  are  the  necessary 
measures  in  a  disease  recognized  as  almost  invariably  fatal,  and  in  which 
the  cases  of  recovery  are  extremely  doubtful.  Quincke's  lumbar  puncture 
(see  page  107)  may  be  used  as  a  therapeutic  measure.  Fiirbringer  in  one 
case  removed  60  cc.  of  cloudy  fluid,  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  were  found. 
The  headache  and  other  cerebral  symptoms  disappeared,  and  the  patient, 
a  man  of  twenty,  recovered.  Wall  is  Ord  and  Waterhouse  report  a  case 
of  recovery,  in  a  child  of  five  years,  after  trephining  and  drainage.  In  a 
recent  case  Halsted  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  irrigate  the  cerebro- 
spinal meninges  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Leonard  Hill. 
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The  Simple  Meningitis  of  Infants  (Non-tuberculous  Leptomeningitis 

Infantum), 

This  form  has  been  specially  studied  by  Gee  and  Barlow,  and  has  been 
exhaustively  considered  by  Barlow  and  Lees  in  Allbutt^s  System.  Of  110 
cases,  84  occurred  during  the  first  year.  There  are  two  classes,  the  verti- 
cal and  the  posterior-basic.  In  all  cases  there  is  distention  of  the  lateral 
and  third  ventricles,  generally  of  the  fourth  also,  with  "  effusion  of  lymph, 
thickening  of  the  pia-arachnoid,  and  matting  of  the  parts  over  the  pos- 
terior and  central  area  of  the  base  of  the  brain  from  the  low^r  end  of  the 
medulla  to  the  optic  commissure  "  (J.  W.  Carr).  The  disease  is  most  com- 
mon in  infants  under  one  year.  Head  retraction  appears  early  and  persists 
throughout,  being  rarely  absent.  It  is  usually  much  more  marked  than  in 
tuberculous  meningitis.  Three  forms  of  tonic  spasm  are  seen — ^retraction 
of  the  head,  opisthotonos,  and  extensor  or  flexor  spasm  of  the  limbs.  At 
a  comparatively  early  stage,  even  weeks  before  death,  the  infants  pass  into 
stupor  or  complete  coma.  This  form  is  sometimes  met  with  in  older  chil- 
dren. As  already  mentioned,  the  evidence  is  accumulating  to  show  that 
this  disease  is  the  sporadic  variety  of  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

Chronic  Leptomeningitis, — ^This  is  rarely  seen  apart  from  syphilis  or 
tuberculosis,  in  which  the  meningitis  is  associated  with  the  growth  of  the 
granulomata  in  the  meninges  and  about  the  vessels.  The  symptoms  in  such 
cases  are  extremely  variable,  depending  entirely  upon  the  situation  of  the 
growth.  They  may  closely  resemble  those  of  tumor  and  be  associated  with 
localized  convulsions.  The  epidemic  meningitis  may  run  a  very  chronic 
course.  The  leptomeningitis  infantum  may  be  chronic.  In  the  cases  re- 
ported by  Gee  and  Barlow  the  duration  in  some  instances  extended  even  to 
a  year  and  a  half.  Quincke's  meningitis  serosa  is  considered  with  hydro- 
cephalus. 

II.   SCLEROSES   OF  THE    BRAIN. 

General  Bexnarks. — The  connective  tissue  of  the  central  nervous 
system  is  of  two  kinds— one,  the  neuroglia,  special  and  peculiar,  derived 
from  the  ectoderm,  with  distinct  morphological  and  chemical  characters; 
the  other,  in  the  meninges  and  accompanying  the  blood-vessels,  derived 
from  the  mesoderm,  identical  with  the  ordinary  collagenous  fibrous  tissue 
of  the  body.  Both  play  important  parts  in  indurative  processes  in  the 
brain  and  cord.  A  convenient  division  of  the  cerebro-spinal  scleroses  is  into 
degenerative,  inflammatory,  and  developmental  forms. 

The  degenerative  scleroses  comprise  the  largest  and  most  important  sub- 
division, in  which  provisionally  the  following  groups  may  be  made:  (a) 
The  common  secondary  degeneration  which  follows  when  nerve-fibres  are 
cut  off  from  their  trophic  centres  (the  severance  of  portions  of  neurones 
from  the  main  portions  containing  the  nuclei) ;  (h)  toxic  forms,  among  which 
may  be  placed  the  scleroses  from  lead  and  ergot,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  sclerosis  of  the  dorsal  columns,  due  in  such  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
to  the  virus  of  syphilis.     Other  unknown  toxic  agents  may  possibly  induce 
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degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  certain  tracts.  The  systemic  paths  in 
the  cord  differ  apparently  in  their  susceptibility  and  the  dorsal  columns 
appear  most  prone  to  undergo  this  change;  (c)  the  sclerosis  associated 
with  change  in  the  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries,  which  is  met  with  as  a 
senile  process  in  the  convolutions.  In  all  probability  some  of  the  forms  of 
insular  sclerosis  are  due  to  primary  alterations  in  the  blood-vessels;  but 
it  is  not  yet  settled  whether  the  lesion  in  these  cases  is  a  primar}'  degen- 
■eration  of  the  nerve  cells  and  fibres  to  which  the  sclerosis  is  secondare',  or 
whether  the  essential  factor  is  an  alteration  in  nutrition  caused  by  lesions 
of  the  capillaries  and  smaller  arteries. 

The  inflammatory  scleroses  embrace  a  less  important  and  less  extensive 
group,  comprising  secondary  forms  which  develop  in  consequence  of  irri- 
tative inflammation  about  tumors,  foreign  bodies,  haBmorrhages,  and  abscess. 
Histologically  these  are  chiefly  mesodermic  (vascular)  scleroses,  which  arise 
from  the  connective  tissue  about  the  blood-vessels.  Possibly  a  similar 
-change  may  follow  the  primary,  acute  encephalitis,  which  Striimpell  holds 
is  the  initial  lesion  in  the  cortical  sclerosis  which  is  so  commonly  found 
post  mortem  in  infantile  hemiplegia. 

The  developmental  scleroses  are  believed  to  be  of  a  purely  neurogliar 
character,  and  embrace  the  new  growth  about  the  central  canal  in  syringo- 
myelia and,  according  to  recent  French  writers,  the  sclerosis  of  the  dor- 
fial  columns  in  Friedreich's  ataxia.  It  is  stated  that  histologically  this 
form  is  different  from  the  ordinary  variety.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  diffuse 
cortical  sclerosis  met  with  as  a  congenital  condition  without  thickening 
of  the  meninges  belongs  to  this  type.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many 
forms  of  scleroses  are  of  a  mixed  character,  in  which  both  the  ectodermic 
glia  and  mesodermic  connective  tissue  are  involved. 

Anatomically  we  meet  with  the  following  varieties: 

(1)  Hillary  sclerosis  is  a  term  which  has  been  applied  to  several  differ- 
ent conditions.  Gowers  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  were  grayish-red 
spots  at  the  junction  of  the  white  and  gray  matters,  and  in  which  the  neu- 
roglia was  increased.  There  is  also  a  condition  in  which,  on  the  surface 
of  the  convolutions,  there  are  small  nodular  projections,  varying  from  a 
half  to  five  or  more  millimetres  in  diameter.  Single  nodules  of  this  sort 
are  not  uncommon;  sometimes  they  are  abundant.  So  far  as  is  known  no 
symptoms  are  produced  by  them. 

(2)  Dlffase  sclerosis,  which  may  involve  an  entire  hemisphere,  or  a 
single  lobe,  in  which  case  the  term  sclerose  lobaire  has  been  applied  to  it 
by  the  French.  It  is  not  an  important  condition  in  general  medical  prac- 
tice, but  occurs  most  frequently  in  idiots  and  imbeciles.  In  extensive  cor- 
tical sclerosis  of  one  hemisphere  the  ventricle  is  usually  dilated.*  The 
symptoms  of  this  condition  depend  upon  the  region  affected.  There  may 
be  a  considerable  extent  of  sclerosis  without  sjinptoms  or  without  much 
mental  impairment.  In  a  majority  of  cases  there  is  hemiplegia  or  diplegia 
with  imbecility  or  idiocy. 

*  In  my  monograph  on  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children  I  have  given  a  description  of  th« 
distribation  of  the  sclerosis  in  ten  specimens  in  the  museum  at  the  Elwyn  Institatioo. 
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(3)  Tuberous  Sclerosis. — In  this  remarkable  form,  which  is  also  known 
as  hypertrophic  sclerosis,  there  are  on  the  convolutions  areas,  projecting 
beyond  the  surfaces,  of  an  opaque  white  color  and  exceedingly  firm.  The 
sclerosis  may  not  disturb  the  symmetry  of  the  convolution,  but  simply  cause 
a  great  enlargement,  increase  in  the  density,  and  a  change  in  the  color. 

These  three  forms  are  not  of  much  practical  interest  except  in  asylum 
and  institution  work.  The  last  variety  forms  a  well-characterized  disease 
of  considerable  importance,  namely: 

(4)  Insular  Sclebosis  (Sclerose  en  plaques). 

Deflxiition. — A  chronic  affection  of  the  brain  and  cord,  characterized 
by  localized  areas  in  which  the  nerve  elements  are  more  or  less  replaced  by 
connective  tissue.  This  may  occur  in  the  brain  or  cord  alone,  more  com- 
monly in  both. 

Etiology. — This  is  obscure.  Kahler,  Marie,  and  others  assign  great 
importance  to  the  infectious  diseases,  particularly  scarlet  fever.  It  is 
found  most  commonly  in  young  persons,  and  cases  are  not  uncommon  in 
children,  in  whom  Pritchard  states  that  more  than  50  cases  have  been  re- 
ported. Sachs  has  recently  reviewed  the  whole  subject  (Jour,  of  Nerv.  and 
Mental  Diseases,  1898). 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  sclerotic  areas  are  widely  distributed 
through  the  brain  and  cord,  and  cases  limited  to  either  part  alone  are  almost 
unknown.  The  grayish-red  areas  are  scattered  indifferently  through  the 
white  and  gray  matter  (E.  W.  Taylor).  The  patches  are  most  abundant 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  pons,  cerebellum,  basal 
ganglia,  and  the  medulla.  The  cord  may  be  only  slightly  involved  or 
there  may  be  irregular  areas  in  different  regions.  The  cervical  region  is 
most  often  the  seat  of  nodules.  The  nerve-roots  and  the  branches  of  the 
Cauda  equina  are  often  attacked.  Histologically  in  the  sclerosed  patches 
there  is  very  marked  proliferation  of  the  neuroglia,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
denser  and  firmer.  The  gradual  growth  destroys  the  medulla  of  the  nerves, 
but  the  axis  cylinders  persist  in  a  remarkable  way.  There  is  as  a  conse- 
quence relatively  little  secondary  degeneration  of  nerve  tracts. 

Symptoms.— The  onset  is  slow  and  the  disease  is  chronic.  Feeble- 
ness of  the  legs  with  irregular  pains  and  stiffness  are  among  the  early 
symptoms.  Indeed,  the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  spastic  paraplegia 
with  great  increase  in  the  reflexes.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
features: 

(a)  Volitional  Tremor  or  So-called  Intention  Tremor, — There  is  no  paraly- 
sis of  the  arms,  but  on  attempting  to  pick  up  an  object  there  is  trembling 
or  rapid  oscillation.  A  patient  may  be  unable  to  lift  even  a  glass  of  water 
to  the  mouth.  The  tremor  may  be  marked  in  the  legs  and  in  the  head, 
which  shakes  as  he  walks.  When  the  patient  is  recumbent  the  muscles  may 
be  perfectly  quiet.  On  attempting  to  raise  the  head  from  the  pillow, 
trembling  at  once  comes  on.  (h)  Scanning  Speech, — The  words  are  pro- 
nounced slowly  and  separately,  or  the  individual  syllables  may  be  accentu- 
ated.    This  staccato  or  syllabic  utterance  is  a  common  feature,     (c)  Nys- 
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tagmus,  a  rapid  oscillatory  movement  of  both  eyes,  constitutes  an  important 
symptom. 

Sensation  is  unaffected  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Optic  atrophy  some- 
times occurs,  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  tabes.  The  sphincters,  as  a  rule, 
are  unaffected  until  the  last  stages.  Mental  debility  is  not  uncommon. 
Bemarkable  remissions  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  in  which  for  a 
time  all  the  symptoms  may  improve.  Vertigo  is  common,  and  there  may 
be  sudden  attacks  of  coma,  such  as  occur  in  general  paresis. 

The  symptoms,  on  the  whole,  are  extraordinarily  variable,  corresponding 
to  the  very  irregular  distribution  of  the  nodules. 

The  diagnosis  in  well-marked  cases  is  easy.  Volitional  tremor,  scan- 
ning speech,  and  nystagmus  form  a  characteristic  symptom-group.  With 
this  there  is  usually  more  or  less  spastic  weakness  of  the  legs.  -  Paralysis 
agitans,  certain  cases  of  general  paresis,  and  occasionally  hysteria  may 
simulate  the  disease  very  closely.  If  the  case  is  not  seen  until  near  the 
end  the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible.  Buzzard  holds  that  of  all  organic 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  disseminated  sclerosis  in  its  early  stages  is 
that  which  is  most  commonly  mistaken  for  hysteria.  The  points  to  be 
relied  upon  in  the  differentiation  are,  in  order  of  importance,  the  nystag- 
mus, the  bladder  disturbances,  and  the  volitional  tremor.  The  tremor  in 
hysteria  is  not  volitional.     Unilateral  cases  are  recorded. 

Much  more  puzzling,  however,  are  the  instances  of  pseudo-scUrose  en 
plaques,  which  have  been  described  by  Westphal.  French  writers  regard 
them  as  instances  of  hysterical  tremor.  In  children  the  condition  may 
with  difficulty  be  separated  from  Friedreich's  ataxia. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  Ultimately,  the  patient,  if  not  carried 
off  by  some  intercurrent  affection,  becomes  bedridden. 

Treatment. — No  known  treatment  has  any  influence  on  the  progress 
of  sclerosis  of  the  brain.  Neither  the  iodides  nor  mercury  have  the  slight- 
est effect,  but  a  prolonged  course  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  tried,  and  ar- 
senic is  recommended. 


III.   CHRONIC    DIFFUSE    MENINGO-ENCEPHALITIS 

(Dementia  Baralytiea ;  General  Paresis), 

Definition. — A  chronic,  progressive  meningo-encephalitis  associated 
with  psychical  and  motor  disturbances,  finally  leading  to  dementia  and 
paralysis. 

Etiology. — ^lales  are  affected  much  more  frequently  than  females. 
It  occurs  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty-five.  Heredity  is  a 
factor  in  only  a  few  instances.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  cases  are 
in  married  people.  Statistics  show  that  it  is  more  common  in  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  but  in  this  country  in  general  medical  practice  the  dis- 
ease is  certainly  more  common  in  the  well-to-do  classes.  An  important 
predisposing  cause  is  "  a  life  absorbed  in  ambitious  projects  with  all  its 
strongest  mental  efforts,  its  long-sustained  anxieties,  deferred  hopes,  and 
straining  expectation  "  (Mickle).     The  habits  of  life  so  frequently  seen  in 
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active  business  men  in  our  large  cities,  and  well  expressed  by  the  phrase 
^*  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends/^  strongly  predispose  to  the  disease. 
The  important  individual  factor  is  ^^jibilis,  which  is  an  antecedent  in 
from  70  to  90  per  cent  of  all  cases.  To  this  disease  dementia  paralytica 
and  tabes  dorsalig  are  so  closely  related  that  Foumier  describes  them 
under  the  heading  Les  Affections  Parasyphilitiques.  His  work,  with  this 
title,  is  full  of  interesting  details  gleaned  from  an  enormous  experience. 
He  suggests  that  these  two  disorders  may  be  not  merely  diverse  expressions 
of  one  and  the  same  morbid  entity,  but  that  they  possibly  may  be  one  and 
the  same  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Both  the  vascular  and  nerve  elements  are  in- 
volved.  The  general  lesions  in  the  vascular  system  ajejinflammatory,  and 
those  in  the  nerve  structures  degenerative.  The  membranes  show  a  dif- 
fuse chronic  meningitis.  I'he  duinBTis'o'Ilen  thickened  and  vascular.  There 
is  increase  of  fluid  in  the  subdural  space.  The  pia  in  early  cases  is  hyper- 
trophied,  oedematous,  and  adherent  to  the  cortex.  Later  there  may  be  no 
adhesion.  Its  lymph  spaces  are  full  of  small  cells  which  may  block  the 
channels.  The  vessels  show  changes,  especially  in  the  media.  In  older 
cases  the  inflammatory  condition  is  not  so  marked. 

The  brain  is  usually  small  and  weighs  less  than  normal.  The  convolu- 
tions are  atrophied,  especially  in  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes.  In  acute 
cases  there  may  be  hyperaemia  and  swelling  due  to  congestion  and  oedema. 
In  advanced  cases  the  consistence  is  increased.  Histologically  there  is- 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  elements  and  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue. 
The  lesions  of  the  neurone  are  retrogressive.  Simple  atrophy  may  be 
found.  Pigmentary  and  fatty  degeneration  are  common.  In  certain  areas 
cells  disappear  entirely  and  no  nerve  elements  are  found.  Adjoining  areas 
may,  however,  show  little  alteration.  Changes  are  common  in  the  neurog- 
lia. In  advanced  cases  there  may  be  great  diminution  in  the  medullated 
fibres. 

There  are  various  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes.  The  vascular 
theory  is  that  from  an  inflammatory  process  starting  in  the  sheaths  of  the 
arterioles  there  is  a  diffuse  parenchymatous  degeneration  with  atrophic 
changes  in  the  nerve  cells  and  neuroglia.  A  contrary  view  is  that  the  pri- 
mary degeneration  is  in  the  neurone  with  secondary  meningo-encepha- 
litis. 

The  degenerative  changes  are  not  limited  to  the  cortex,  but  also  invade 
subcortical  regions  and  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  spinal  cord  changes  are  al- 
most constantly  found,  usually  sclerosis  of  the  dorsal  fasciculi,  either  alone 
or,  more  commonly,  with  involvement  of  the  lateral. 

Symptoms. — (a)  Pmdrnmnl  Rtnga. — This  is  of  variable  duration,  and 
is  characterized  by  a  general  mental  state  which  finds  expression  in  symp- 
toms trivial  in  themselves  but  important  in  connection  with  others.  Irri- 
tability, inattention  to  business  amounting  sometimes  to  indifference  or 
apathy,  anJ sometimes  a  change  iiLch.(^racter,  marked  by  acts  which  may  as- 
tonish the  friends  and  relatives,  may  be  the  first  indications.  There  may 
be  unaccountable  fatigue  after  moderate  physical  or  mental  exertion.  In- 
stead of  apathy  or  indifference  there  may  be  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
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physical  and  mentaljrestlesgness.  The  patient  is  continually  planning  and 
scheming, "or  may  launch  into  extravagances  and  speculation  of  the  wildest 
character.  A  common  feature  at  this  period  is  the  display  of  an  un- 
bounded egoism.  He  boasts  of  his  personal  attainments,  his  property,  his 
position  in  life,  or  of  his  wife  and  children.  Following  these  features  are 
important  indications  of  moral  perversion,  manifested  in  offences  against 
decency  or  the  law,  many  of  which  acts  have  about  them  a  suspicious 
effrontery.  Eorgetfulness  is  common,  and  may  be  shown  in  inattention  to 
business  details  and^n  the  minor  courtesies  of  life.  At  this  period  there 
may  be  uo  motpr^phenomena.  The  onset  of  the  disease  is  usually  insidi- 
ous, although  cases  are  reported  in  which  epileptiform  or  apoplectiform 
seizures  were  the  first  symptoms.  Among  the  early  motor  featui-es  are 
tremor  of  the  tongue  and  lips  in  speaking,  alnyniPRfl  pf  speech  flnil  hp^i- 
tancy,  inegoj^ality^of  the^ugils,  and  the  Arg}^ll  Robertson  pupil. 

(b)  S££Qnd__Stage. — This  is  characterized  in  brief  by  mental  exaltation 
or  excitement  and  a  progress  in. the  motor  symptoms.  "The  intensity  of 
the  excitement  is  often  extreme,  acute  maniacal  states  are  frequent;  in- 
cessant restlessness,  obstinate  sleeplessness,  noisy,  boisterous  excitement,  and 
blind,  uncalculating  violence  especially  characterize  such  states  "  (Lewis). 
It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  delusion  of  grandeur  becomes  marked  and  the 
patient  believes  himself  to  be  possessed  of  countless  millions  or  to  have 
reached  the  most  exalted  sphere  possible  in  profession  or  occupation.  This 
expansive  delirium,  as  it  is  called,  is,  however,  not  characteristic,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  of  paralytic  dementia.  Besides,  it  does  not  always  oc- 
cur, but  in  its  stead  there  may  be  marked  melancholia  or  hypochondriasis, 
or,  in  other  instances,  dtemate  attacks  of  jglin^^^^^d  depression. 

The  facies  has  a  peculiar  ^toli^ity,  andin  speaking  there  is  marked 
tremulousness  of  the  lips  and  facial  muscles.  The  tongue  is  also  tremu- 
lous, and  may  be  protruded  with  difficulty.  The  speech  is  slow,  inter- 
rupted,  and  blurred.  Writing  becomes  difficult  on  account  of  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  hand.  Letters,  syllables,  and  words  may  be  omitted.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  patient^s  letters  gives  valuable  indications  of  the  mental 
condition.  In  many  instances  the  pupils  are  unequal^,  irregular,  slu^rgish, 
sometimes  large.  Important  symptoms  in  this  stage  are  apoplectiform 
seizures  and  paralysis.  There  may  be  slight  syncopal  attacks  in  which  the 
patient  turns  pale  and  may  fall.  Some  of  these  are  petit  maL  In  the  true 
aj>()p]ectiform_  seizure  the  patient  falls  suddenly,  becomes  unconscious,  the 
limbs  are  relaxed, "The  face  is  flushed,  the  breathing  stertorous,  the  tem- 
perature increased,  and  death  may  occur.  The  epileptic  seizures  are  more 
common  than  the  apoplectiform  and  may  occur  in  the  disease.  A  definite 
aura  is  not  uncommon.  The  attack  usually  begins  on  one  side  and  may  not 
spread.  There  may  be  twitchings  either  in  the  facial  or  brachial  muscles. 
Typical  Jacksonian  epilepsy  may  occur.  In  a  case  which  died  recently 
under  my  care,  these  seizures  were  among  the  early  symptoms  and  the  dis- 
ease was  regarded  as  cerebral  syphilis.  Paralysis,  either  monoplegic  or 
hemij)legiC;  may  follow  these  epileptic  seizures,  or  may  come  on  with  great 
suddenness  and  be  transient.  In  this  stage  the  gait  becomes  impaired,  the 
patient  trips  readily,  has  difficulty  in  going  up  or  down  stairs,  and  the  walk 
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may  be  spastic  or  occasionally  tabetic.  This  paresis  may  be  progressive. 
The  I^Tieft-j^r)^  is  usually  increased.  Bladder  or  rectal  symptoms  gradually 
develop.  The  patient  becomes  hglpl^sSj  bedridden,  and  completely  de- 
mented, and  unless  care  is  taken  may  suflEer  from  bedsores.  Death  occurs 
from  exhaustion  or  from  some  intercurrent  affection.  The  absence  of  pain 
reaction  on  pressure  upon  the  ulnar  nerve  behind  the  elbow  (Biemacki's 
symptom)  is  apparently  not  of  any  special  value.  The  spinal-cord  features 
of  dementia  paralytica  may  come  on  with  or  precede  the  mental  troubles; 
in  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  they  follow  them.  There  are  cases  in  which  one 
is  in  doubt  for  a  time  whether  the  symptoms  indicate  tabes  or  dementia 
paralytica,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  feature  of  pre-ataxic 
tabes  may  exist  in  the  early  stage  of  general  paresis. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  disease  in  the  earliest  stage  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide  that  the  slight  altera- 
tion in  conduct  is  anything  more  than  one  of  the  moods  or  phases  to  which 
most  men  are  at  times  subject.  The  following  description  by  Folsom  is 
an  admirable  presentation  of  the  diagnostic  characters  of  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease:  "  It  should  arouse  suspicion  if,  for  instance,  a  strong,  healthy 
man,  in  or  near  the  prime  of  life,  distinctly  not  of  the  '  nervous,'  neurotic, 
or  neurasthenic  type,  shows  some  IfigajofJnteTest  in  his  affairs  or  impaired 
faculty  of  attending  to  them;  if  he  becomes  varyingly  absent-minded,  heed- 
less, indifferent,  negligent,  apathetic,  inconsiderate,  and,  although  able  to 
follow  his  routine  duties,  his  ability  to  take  up  new  work  is,  no  matter  how 
little,  diminished;  if  he  can  less  well  command  mental  attention  and  con- 
<ientration,  conception,  perception,  reflection,  judgment;  if  there  is  an  un- 
wonted lack  of  initiative,  and  if  exertion  causes  unwonted  mental  and 
physical  fatigue;  if  the  emotions  are  intensified  and  easily  change,  or  are 
excited  readily  from  trifling  causes;  if  the  sexual  instinct  is  not  reasonably 
controlled;  if  the  finer  feelings  are  even  slightly  blunted;  if  the  person  in 
question  regards  with  a  placid  apathy  his  own  acts  of  indifference  and 
irritability  and  their  consequences,  and  especially  if  at  times  he  sees  himself 
in  his  true  light  and  suddenly  fails  again  to  do  so;  if  any  symptoms  of 
cerebral  vaso-motor  disturbances  are  noticed,  however  vague  or  variable." 

There  are  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis  which  closely  simulate  dementia  para«- 
lytica.  The  mode  of  onset  is  important,  particularly  since  paralytic  symp- 
toms are  usually  early  in  syphilis.  The  affection  of  the  speech  and  tongue 
is  not  present.  Epileptic  seizures  are  more  common  and  more  liable  to 
be  cortical  or  Jacksonian  in  character.  The  expansive  delirium  is  rare. 
While  symptoms  of  general  paresis  are  not  common  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  gummata  or  definite  gummatous  meningitis,  there  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  instances  of  paresis  which  follow  syphilitic  infection 
80  closely  that  an  etiological  connection  between  the  two  must  be  acknowl- 
edged. Post  mortem  in  such  cases  there  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
general  arterio-sclerosis  and  diffuse  meningo-encephalitis,  which  may  pre- 
sent nothing  distinctive,  but  the  lesions,  nevertheless,  may  be  caused  by 
the  syphilitic  virus.  There  are  certain  forms  of  lead  encephalopathy  which 
resemble  general  paresis,  and,  considering  the  association  of  plumbism  with 
arterio-sclerosis,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  anatomical  substratum  of  the 
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disease  may  result  from  this  poison.  Tumor  may  sometimes  simulate  pro- 
gressive paresis^  but  in  the  former  the  signs  of  general  increase  of  the  intra- 
cranial pressure  (pain  in  the  head,  choked  disks^  slowing  of  the  pulse-rate, 
projectile  vomiting)  are  usually  present. 

PrognofliB. — The  disease  rarely  ends  in  recover}'.  As  a  rule  the  prog- 
ress is  slowly  downward  and  the  case  terminates  in  a  few  years,  although 
it  is  occasionally  prolonged  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Treatment. — The  only  hope  of  permanent  relief  is  in  the  cases  follow- 
ing syphilis,  which  should  be  placed  upon  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. Careful  nursing  and  the  orderly  life  of  an  asylum  are  the  only 
measures  necessary  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases.  For  sleeplessness  and 
the  epileptic  seizures  bromides  may  be  used.  Prolonged  remissions,  which 
are  not  uncommon,  are  often  erroneously  attributed  to  the  action  of  reme- 
dies. Active  treatment  in  the  early  stage  by  wet-packs,  cold  to  the  head, 
and  systematic  massage  have  been  followed  by  temporary  improvement. 


IV.  DIFFUSE  AND  FOCAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL 

CORD. 

I.  TOPICAL   DIAGNOSIS. 

We  have  seen  that  a  lesion  involving  a  definite  part  of  the  ^ay  matter 
of  the  lower  motor  segment  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  the  power  to  per- 
form certain  definite  movements.  A  disease,  such  as  anterior  polio-mye- 
litis, which  is  confined  to  the  gray  matter,  gives  as  its  only  symptom  a 
characteristic  lower-segment  paralysis.  The  muscles  paralyzed  reveal  the 
seat  of  the  lesion.  In  many  instances  a  transverse  section  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  if  complete,  there  is  lower-seg- 
ment paralysis  at  the  level  of  the  lesion.  If  the  muscles  so  paralyzed  are 
the  same  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  the  lesion  is  strictly  transverse,  for, 
obviously,  if  the  cord  is  involved  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  the 
paralyzed  muscles  will  vary  accordingly.  Besides  the  paralysis  due  to  in- 
volvement of  the  lower  segment,  the  muscles  whose  centres  are  below  the 
lesion  may  also  be  paralyzed  by  the  involvement  of  the  upper  segment  in 
the  pyramidal  tract,  and  present  all  the  characteristics  of  such  a  paralysis. 
The  decree  of  the  paralysis  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  lesion  of  the 
pyramidal  tract,  and  varies  from  a  slight  weakness  in  the  flexion  of  the 
ankle  to  an  absolute  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  below  the  lesion.  The 
sphincter  muscles  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  also  often  paralyzed. 

Sensory  symptoms  are  usually  less  prominent,  but  when  the  spinal  cord 
is  much  diseased  there  is  a  dulling  of  sensation  all  over  the  body  below  the 
lesion.  The  upper  border  of  disturbed  sensation  often  indicates  the  level 
of  the  disease,  especially  when  this  is  in  the  thoracic  region,  where  the  cor- 
responding motor  paralysis  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  anaesthesia  does  not  reach  quite  to  the  level  of  the  lesion:  thus 
if  the  fifth  thoracic  segment  be  involved,  the  ana>sthe8ia  will  include  the 
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area  supplied  by  the  sixth  segment,  but  not  that  supplied  by  the  fifth.  This 
is  due  to  the  overlapping  of  the  areas.  There  is  often  a  narrow  zone  of 
hyperaesthesia  above  the  anaesthetic  region. 

When  the  transverse  lesion  is  complete  and  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  is 
cut  off  from  all  influence  from  above,  there  is  complete  sensory  and  motor 
paralysis,  and  the  deep  reflexes  instead  of  being  exaggerated  are  lost. 

The  different  reflexes  are  dependent  upon  different  levels  of  the  cord 
(see  Starr's  table,  p.  905),  and  their  absence  or  presence  may  be  important 
localizing  symptoms. 

Unilateral  Lesions. — The  motor  symptoms  which  follow  lesions  con- 
fined to  one  half  of  the  cross-section  of  the  spinal  cord  follow  the  same 
rides  as  those  given  for  transverse  lesions,  except  that  they  are  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  body — that  is,  they  are  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion. 

The  sensory  symptoms  are  pecidiar.  On  the  side  corresponding  to  the 
disease — the  paralyzed  side — there  is  ansesthesia  corresponding  to  the  seg- 
ment of  the  cord  involved;  above  this  there  is  a  narrow  zone  of  hyperes- 
thesia, but  below  this  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  senses  of  touch,  pain, 
or  temperature;  indeed,  there  is  often  hyperffisthesia.  The  muscular  sense, 
however,  is  impaired.  On  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion  there  may  be  com- 
plete loss  of  the  sense  of  touch,  pain,  and  temperature,  or  it  may  only  in- 
volve one  or  two  of  these,  pain  and  temperature  usually  being  associated. 

The  following  table,  slightly  modified  from  Gowers,  illustrates  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  symptoms  in  a  complete  hemi-lesion  of  the  cord: 


Cord, 


Zone  of  cataneoos  hyperaBsthesia. 
Zone  of  cutaneous  amesthesia. 
Lower    segment    paralysis    with 
atrophy. 

Upper  segment  paralysis. 
Hyperaesthesia  of  skin. 
Muscular  sense  impaired. 
Reflex  action  first  lessened  and 

then  increased. 
Temperature  raised. 


Muscular  power  normal. 
Loss  of  sensibility  of  skin. 
Muscular  sense  normal. 
Reflex  action  normal. 
Temperature  same  as  that  above 
lesion. 


It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  all  these  features  are  met  with,  for  they 
vary  with  its  extent  and  intensity. 

This  combination  of  symptoms  was  first  recognized  by  Brown-S6quard, 
after  whom  it  has  been  named.  It  is  common  in  syphilitic  diseases  of  the 
cord,  and  may  follow  tumors,  stab-wounds,  fracture  and  caries  of  the  spine, 
and  it  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  syringomyelia  and  hflemorrhages 
into  the  cord. 

The  explanation  of  the  disturbance  in  sensation  is  not  satisfactory,  and 
can  not  be  until  our  knowledge  of  the  paths  of  sensory  conduction  is  more 
accurate.  These  cases  have  convinced  most  clinicians  that  in  man  the 
paths  for  touch,  pain,  and  temperature  cross  in  the  middle  line  soon  after 
entering  the  spinal  cord,  and  proceed  toward  the  brain  in  the  opposite 
side,  while  that  for  muscular  sense  remains  in  the  dorsal  columns  of  the 
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same  side.  We  have  seen  that  anatomy  lends  some  support  to  this  view, 
and  this  is  the  explanation  that  is  usually  given.  The  experiments  on 
animals  have  thrown  some  doubt  on  this  view,  especially  those  of  Mott  on 
monkeys,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  sensory  paths  for  the  most  part 
remain  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord. 


II.   AFFECTIONS   OF  THE   BLOOD-VESSELS. 

1.  Congestion. 

Apart  from  actual  myelitis,  we  rarely  see  post  mortem  evidences  of  con- 
gestion of  the  spinal  cord,  and  when  we  do,  it  is  usually  limited  either  to  the 
gray  matter  or  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  organ.  There  is  necessarily, 
from  the  posture  of  the  body  post  mortem,  a  greater  degree  of  vascularity 
in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord.  The  white  matter  is  rarely  found  con- 
gested, even  when  inflamed;  in  fact,  it  is  remarkable  how  uniformly  pale 
this  portion  of  the  cord  is.  The  gray  matter  often  has  a  reddish-pink  tint, 
but  rarely  a  deep  reddish  hue,  except  when  myelitis  is  present.  If  we  know 
little  anatomically  of  conditions  of  congestion  of  the  cord,  we  know  less 
clinically,  for  there  are  no  features  in  any  way  characteristic  of  it, 

2.  Anemia. 

So,  too,  with  this  state.  There  may  be  extreme  grades  of  anaemia  of  the 
cord  without  symptoms.  In  chlorosis  and  pernicious  anaemia  there  are 
rarely  symptoms  pointing  to  the  cord,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
such  sensations  as  heaviness  in  the  limbs  and  tingling  are  especially  asso- 
ciated with  anaemia. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  interesting  facts  with  reference  to  the 
profound  anaemia  of  the  cord  which  follows  ligature  of  the  aorta.  In  ex- 
periments made  in  Welch's  laboratory  by  Herter,  it  was  found  that  within 
a  few  moments  after  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  the  aorta  paraplegia 
came  on.  Paralysis  of  the  sphincters  developed,  but  less  rapidly.  This 
condition  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  occasional  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  paraplegia  after  profuse  haemorrhage,  usually  from  the  stomach 
or  uterus.  It  may  come  on  at  once  or  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  is  probably  due  to  an  anatomical  change  in  the  nerve  elements  sintilar 
to  that  produced  in  Herter's  experiments.  The  degeneration  of  the  dorsal 
columns  of  the  cord  in  pernicious  anaemia  has  already  been  described. 

3.  Embolism  and  Thrombosis. 

Blocking  of  the  spinal  arteries  by  emboli  rarely  occurs.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced experimentally,  and  Money  found  that  it  was  associated  with  chorei- 
form movements.  Thrombosis  of  the  smaller  vessels  in  connection  with 
endarteritis  plays  an  important  part  in  many  of  the  acute  and  chronic 
changes  in  the  cord. 
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4.  Endartebitis. 

It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  in  persons  over  fifty  the  arteries  of  the 
spinal  cord  are  found  sclerotic.  The  following  forms  may  be  met  with: 
(1)  A  nodular  peri-arteritis  or  endarteritis  associated  with  syphilis  and 
sometimes  with  gummata  of  the  meninges;  (2)  an  arteritis  obliterans,  with 
great  thickening  of  the  intima  and  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessels, 
involving  chiefly  the  medium  and  larger-sized  arteries.  Miliary  aneixrisms 
or  aneurisms  of  the  larger  vessels  are  rarely  found  in  the  spinal  cord.  In 
the  classical  work  of  Leyden  but  a  single  instance  of  the  latter  is  mentioned. 

5.    HEMORRHAGE  INTO  THE  SpINAL  MeMBRANES;   HeMATORRHACHIS. 

In  meningeal  apoplexy,  as  it  is  called,  the  blood  may  be  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  spinal  canal — extra-meningeal  haemorrhage — or  within 
the  dura  mater — intra-meningeal  haemorrhage. 

(a)  Extra-meningeal  hcemorrhage  occurs  usually  as  a  result  of  trauma. 
The  exudation  may  be  extensive  without  compression  of  the  cord.  The 
blood  comes  from  the  large  plexuses  of  veins  which  may  surround  the  dura. 
The  rupture  of  an  aneurism  into  the  spinal  canal  may  produce  extensive 
and  rapidly  fatal  haemorrhage. 

(h)  Intra-meningeal  hcemorrhage  is  rather  more  common,  but  is  rarely 
extensive  from  causes  acting  directly  on  the  spinal  meninges  themselves. 
Scattered  haemorrhages  are  not  infrequent  in  the  acute  infectious  fevers,, 
and  I  have  twice,  in  malignant  small-pox,  seen  much  extravasation.  Bleed- 
ing occurs  also  in  death  from  convulsive  disorders,  such  as  epilepsy,  tetanus^ 
and  strychnia  poisoning.  The  most  extensive  haemorrhages  occur  in  cases: 
in  which  the  blood  comes  from  rupture  of  an  aneurism  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  either  of  the  basilar  or  vertebral  artery.  In  several  cases  of  this  kind 
I  have  found  a  large  amount  of  blood  in  the  spinal  meninges.  In  ventricu- 
lar apoplexy  the  blood  may  pass  from  the  fourth  ventricle  into  the  spinal 
meninges.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  medical  museum  of  McGill  College 
of  the  most  extensive  intraventricular  haemorrhage,  in  which  the  blood 
passed  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  descended  beneath  the  spinal  arach- 
noid for  a  considerable  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  haemorrhage  inta 
the  spinal  meninges  may  possibly  ascend  into  the  brain. 

The  symptoms  in  moderate  grades  may  be  slight  and  indefinite.  In 
the  non-traumatic  cases  the  haemorrhage  may  either  come  on  suddenly  or 
after  a  day  or  two  of  uneasy  sensations  along  the  spine.  As  a  rule,  the 
onset  is  abrupt,  with  sharp  pain  in  the  back  and  symptoms  of  irritation  in 
the  course  of  the  nerves.  There  may  be  muscular  spasms,  or  paralysis  may 
come  on  suddenly,  either  in  the  legs  alone  or  both  in  the  legs  and  arms. 
In  some  instances  the  paralysis  develops  more  slowly  and  is  not  complete. 
There  is  no  loss  of  consciousness,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance. The  clinical  picture  naturally  varies  with  the  site  of  the  haemor- 
rhage. If  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  legs  alone  are  involved,  the  reflexes  may 
be  abolished,  and  the  action  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  impaired.  If  in 
the  thoracic  region,  there  is  more  or  less  complete  paraplegia,  the  reflexes  are 
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usually  retained,  and  there  are  signs  of  disturbance  in  the  thoracic  nerves, 
such  as  girdle  sensations,  pains,  and  sometimes  eruption  of  herpes.  In  the 
cervical  region  the  arms  as  well  as  the  legs  may  be  involved;  there  may 
be  difl&culty  in  breathing,  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  occa- 
«ionally  pupillary  symptoms. 

The  prognosis  depends  much  upon  the  cause  of  the  haemorrhage.  Re- 
covery may  take  place  in  the  traumatic  cases,  and  in  those  associated  with 
the  infectious  diseases. 

6.  HEMORRHAGE  INTO  THE  SpiNAL  CoRD  (ncBfnatomyelia). 

It  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  and  at  the  middle  period 
of  life.  The  cases  have  followed  either  cold  and  exposure  or  overexertion, 
and,  most  frequently  of  all,  traumatism.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  lower 
cervical  region,  the  most  common  site  for  dislocation  and  fracture  of  the 
spine.  It  occurs  also  in  tetanus  and  convulsions.  Haemorrhage  into  the 
cord  may  follow  injuries  of  the  spinal  column,  gun-shot  wounds,  etc.,  even 
when  the  cord  itself  has  not  been  touched  (H.  Cushing).  Haemorrhage  may 
be  associated  with  tumors,  with  syringo-myelia,  or  with  myelitis;  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  case  is  one  of  primary  haemorrhage  with 
myelitis,  or  myelitis  with  a  secondary  haemorrhage. 

The  anatomical  condition  is  very  varied.  The  cord  may  be  enlarged 
at  the  site  of  the  haemorrhage,  and  occasionally  the  white  substance  may 
be  lacerated  and  blood  may  escape  beneath  the  meninges.  The  extravasa- 
tion is  chiefly  in  the  gray  matter,  and  may  be  limited  or  focal,  or  very 
diffuse,  extending  a  considerable  distance  in  the  cord.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  under  Wilkins  the  haemorrhage 
occupied  a  position  opposite  the  region  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves 
and  on  transverse  section  the  cord  was  occupied  by  a  dark-red  clot  measur- 
ing 12  by  5  mm.,  around  which  the  white  substance  formed  a  thin,  ragged 
wall.  The  clot  could  be  traced  upward  as  far  as  the  second  cervical,  and 
downward  as  far  as  the  fourth  thoracic  segment. 

The  sudden  onset  of  the  symptoms  is  the  most  characteristic  feature 
in  haematomyelia.  The  loss  of  power  necessarily  varies  with  the  locality 
affected.  If  in  the  cervical  region,  both  arms  and  legs  may  be  involved; 
but  if  in  the  thoracic  or  lumbar,  there  is  only  paraplegia.  There  is  usually 
loss  of  sensation,  and  at  first  loss  of  reflexes.  Myelitis  frequently  develops 
and  becomes  extensive,  with  fever  and  trophic  changes.  The  condition 
may  rapidly  prove  fatal;  in  other  instances  there  is  gradual  recovery,  often 
with  partial  paralysis. 

The  diagnosis  may  be  made  in  some  instances,  particularly  those  in 
which  the  onset  is  sudden  after  injur}',  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  dif- 
ferentiating haemorrhagic  myelitis  from  certain  cases  of  haemorrhage  into 
the  spinal  meninges. 
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7.  Caisson  Disease  {Diverts  Paralysis;  Compressed  Air  Disease). 

This  remarkable  affection,  found  in  divers  and  in  workers  in  caissons, 
is  characterized  by  a  paraplegia,  more  rarely  a  general  palsy,  which  super- 
venes on  returning  from  the  compressed  atmosphere  to  the  surface. 

The  disease  has  been  carefully  studied  by  the  French  writers,  by  Ley- 
den  and  Schultze  in  Germany,  and  in  this  country  particularly  by  A.  H. 
Smith.  It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  monograph  by  Snell. 
The  pressure  must  be  more  than  that  of  three  atmospheres.  The  symptoms 
are  especially  apt  to  come  on  if  the  change  from  the  high  to  the  ordinary 
Atmospheric  pressure  is  quickly  made.  They  may  supervene  immediately 
on  leaving  the  caisson,  or  they  may  be  delayed  for  several  hours.  Pains 
of  the  most  atrocious  character  about  the  knees,  elbows,  or  other  joints, 
without  swelling,  as  a  rule,  pain  and  swelling  in  the  muscles,  epigastric 
pain,  and  vomiting  are  the  most  common  symptoms.  Headache,  giddiness, 
And  paralysis  are  less  frequent.  Paraplegia  occurred  in  15  per  cent  of  Dr. 
Smithes  cases  and  in  61  per  cent  of  the  St.  Louis  cases.  Monoplegia  and 
hemiplegia  are  rare.  In  the  most  extreme  instances  the  attacks  resemble 
apoplexy;  the  patient  rapidly  becomes  comatose  and  death  occurs  in  a  few 
hours.  In  the  case  of  paraplegia  the  outlook  is  usually  good,  and  the 
paralysis  may  pass  off  in  a  day,  or  may  continue  for  several  weeks  or  even 
for  months. 

The  explanation  of  this  condition  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Several 
careful  autopsies  have  been  made.  In  Leyden's  case  death  occurred  on  the 
fifteenth  day,  and  in  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  cord  there  were  numerous 
foci  of  haemorrhages  and  signs  of  an  acute  myelitis.  In  Schultze's  case 
death  occurred  in  two  and  a  half  months,  and  a  disseminated  myelitis  was 
found  in  the  thoracic  region.  In  both  cases  there  were  fissures,  and  appear- 
ances as  if  tissue  had  been  lacerated.  In  a  case  examined  on  the  third  day 
(Ziegler^s  Beitrage,  1892)  this  condition  of  fissuring  and  laceration  was 
found.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  liberation 
in  the  spinal  cord  of  bubbles  of  nitrogen  which  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
blood  under  the  high  pressure,  and  the  condition  found  at  the  autopsies 
just  referred  to  is  held  to  favor  this  view. 

Death  is  rare;  it  occurred  in  12  of  76  cases  at  the  St.  Louis  bridge,  in 
3  of  the  110  cases  at  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  In  the  recent  important  work 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth  bridge  and  the  Blackwell  tunnel  there  were  no 
fatalities  from  this  cause. 

The  most  successful  treatment  is  recompression.  A  medical  air  lock 
should  be  provided  at  the  works,  well  heated  and  filled  with  bunks,  etc. 
The  recompression  stops  the  pain  and  relieves  the  symptoms.  Morphia 
may  be  required. 
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111.   COMPRESSION    OF  THE   SPINAL  CORD 

{Compression  Myelitis), 

DeflnitioXL. — Interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  cord  by  slow  com- 
pression. 

Etiology. — Caries  of  the  spine,  new  growths,  aneurism,  and  parasites 
are  the  important  causes  of  slow  compression.  Caries,  or  Pott's  disease,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  after  the  surgeon  who  first  described  it,  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  a  tuberculous  affection.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  due  to 
syphilis  and  occasionally  to  extension  of  disease  from  the  pharynx.  It  is 
most  common  in  early  life,  but  may  occur  after  middle  age.  It  follows 
trauma  in  a  few  cases.  Compression  occasionally  results  from  aneurism  of 
the  thoracic  aorta  or  the  abdominal  aorta,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coeliac 
axis. 

Malignant  growths  frequently  cause  a  compression  paraplegia.  A  retro- 
peritoneal sarcoma  or  the  lymphadenomatous  growths  of  Hodgkin's  disease 
may  invade  the  vertebrae.  More  commonly,  however,  the  involvement  is 
secondary  to  scirrhus  of  the  breast. 

Of  parasites,  the  echinococcus  and  the  cysticercus  occasionally  occur  in 
the  spinal  canal.  For  a  masterly  cousideration  of  the  whole  question,  par- 
ticularly from  a  surgical  standpoint,  Kocher's  monograph  is  all-important 
(Mitt.  a.  d.  Grenzgebiet.  der  Chir.  u.  d.  Med.,  1896,  Bd.  i). 

Symptoms. — These  may  be  considered  as  they  affect  the  bones,  the 
nerveS;  and  the  cord. 

(1)  Vertebral. — In  malignant  diseases  and  in  aneurism,  erosion  of  the 
bodies  may  take  place  without  producing  any  deformity  of  the  spine.  Fatal 
haemorrhage  may  follow  erosion  of  the  vertebral  artery.  In  caries,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  rule  to  find  more  or  less  deformity,  amounting  often 
to  angular  curvature.  The  compression  is  largely  due  to  the  thickening 
of  the  dura  and  the  presence  of  caseous  and  inflammatory  products  between 
this  membrane  and  the  bone.  The  compression  is  rarely  produced  directly 
by  the  bone.  Pain  is  a  constant  and,  in  the  case  of  aneurism  and  tumor,  an 
agonizing  feature.  In  caries,  the  spinal  processes  of  the  affected  vertebne 
are  tender  on  pressure,  and  pain  follows  jarring  movements  or  twisting  of 
the  spine.  There  may  be  extensive  tuberculous  disease  without  much  de- 
formity, particularly  in  the  cervical  region. 

(2)  Nerve-root  Symptoms. — These  result  from  compression  of  the  nene 
roots  as  they  pass  out  between  the  vertebrae.  A  cervico-brachial  neuralgia 
may  be  an  early  symptom.  It  is  remarkable  how  frequently,  even  in  ex- 
tensive caries,  they  escape  and  the  patient  does  not  complain  of  radiating 
pains  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  from  the  affected  segment,  fains 
are  more  common  in  cancer  of  the  spine  secondary  to  that  of  the  breast, 
and  in  such  cases  may  be  a<ronizing.  There  may  be  acutely  painful  areas — 
the  ancrsthesia  dolorosa,  in  regions  of  the  skin  which  are  anaesthetic  to  tac- 
tile and  painful  impressions.  Trophic  disturbances  may  occur,  particularly 
herpes.  In  the  cervical  or  hiiTil)ar  regions  pressure  on  the  ventral  roote- 
may  give  rise  to  wasting  of  the.  muscles  supplied  by  the  affected  nerves. 
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(3)  Cord  Sjrmptoms. — (a)  Cervical  Region. — Not  infrequently  the  caries 
is  high  up  between  the  axis  and  the  atlas  or  between  the  latter  and  the  oc- 
cipital bone.  In  such  instances  a  i:^opharyngea]  absc^gg  may  be  present, 
giving  rise  to  jiiffirult.y  in,£gallQwing.  There  may  be  apagm  of  the  cervical 
mufieks,  the  head  may^  be  fixed,  and  movements  may  either  be  impossible 
or  cause  great  pain.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the  Montreal  General  Hos- 
pital movement  was  liable  to  be  followed  by  transient,  instantaneous  paraly- 
sis of  all  four  extremities,  owing  to  compression  of  the  cord.  In  one  of 
these  attacks  the  patient  died. 

In  the  lower  cervical  region  there  may  be  signs  of  interference  with 
the  cilio-spinal  centre  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  Occasionally  there  is 
flushing  of  the  face  and  ear  of  one  side  or  unilateral  sweating.  Deformity 
is  not  so  common,  but  healing  may  take  place  with  the  production  of  a 
callus  of  enormous  breadth,  with  complete  rigidity  of  the  neck. 

(b)  Thoracic  Region. — The  deformityjg^ere  nsLQifi,  marked  and  pressure 
symptoms  arejnorfi  pommnTi.  The  time  of  onset  of  the  paralysis  varies 
very  much.  It  may  be  an  early  symptom,  even  before  the  curvature  is 
manifest.  More  commonly  it  is  late,  occurring  many  months  after  the  curva- 
ture has  developed.  The  paraplegia  is  slow  in  its  development;  the  patient 
at  first  feels  weak  in  the  Tegs  or  has  disturbance  of  sensation,  numbness, 
tingling,  pins  and  needles.  The  girdle^ sensation  may  beTnarfeed,"or  severe 
pains  in  the  course  of  the  intercostal  nerves.  Motion  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
quickly  lost  than  lengfltloh.  Finally,  there  is  complete  interruption  with 
the  production  of  paraplegia,  usually  of  the  spastic  type,  with  exaggeration 
of  the  refiexes.  Bastian's  symptom — abolition  of  the  refiexes — is  rarely 
met  with  in  compression  from  caries.  The  paraplegia  may  persist  for 
months,  or  even  for  more  than  a  year,  and  recovery  still  be  possible. 

(c)  Lumbar  Region. — In  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  the  symp- 
toms are  practically  the  same,  but  the  sphincter  centres-Are.iaxDlved  and 
the  reflexes  are  not  exaggerated. 

Diag^OBis. — Caries  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  slow  com- 
pression of  the  cord,  and  when  there  are  external  signs  the  recognition  is 
easy.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  exudation  in  the  spinal  canal  between 
the  dura  and  the  bone  leads  to  compression  before  there  are  any  signs  of 
caries,  and  if  the  root  symptoms  are  absent  it  may  be  extremely  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis.  Janeway  has  called  attention  to  persistent  lum- 
bago as  a  symptom  of  importance  in  masked  Pott's  disease,  particularly 
after  injury.  Brown-Sequard's  paralysis  is  more  common  in  tumor  and  in 
injuries  than  in  caries.  Pressure  on  the  nerve  roots,  too,  is  less  frequent 
in  caries  than  in  malignant  disease.  The  cervical  form  of  pachymeningitis 
also  produces  a  pressure  paralysis,  the  symptoms  of  which  have  already  been 
detailed.  Pressure  from  secondary  carcinoma  is  naturally  suggested  when 
spinal  symptoms  follow  within  a  few  years  after  an  operation  for  cancer  of 
the  breast.  In  paraplegia  following  tumor  of  the  vertebra  secondary  to 
cancer  of  the  breast,  and  in  the  erosion  of  the  spine  by  retroperitoneal 
growths,  the  suffering  is  most  intense.  The  condition  has  been  well  termed 
paraplegia  dolorosa.  I  have  seen  2  cases  in  which  the  breast  tumor  had 
not  been  recognized. 
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Treatment. — In  compression  by  aneurism  or  tiunor  the  condition  is 
hopeless.  In  the  former  the  pains  are  often  not  very  severe,  but  in  the 
latter  morphia  is  always  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  compression  by 
caries  is  often  successfully  relieved  even  after  the  paralysis  has  persisted 
for  a  long  period.  When  caries  is  recognized  early,  rest  and  support  to 
the  spine  by  the  various  methods  now  used  by  surgeons  may  do  much  to 
prevent  the  onset  of  paraplegia.  When  paralysis  has  developed,  rest  with 
extension  gives  the  best  hope  of  recovery.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
restoration  may  occur  after  compression  of  the  cord  has  lasted  for  many 
months,  or  even  more  than  a  year.  Cases  have  been  cured  by  rest  alone; 
the  extradural  and  inflammatory  products  are  absorbed  and  the  caries  heals. 
The  most  brilliant  results  in  these  cases  have  been  obtained  by  suspension,  a 
method  introduced  by  J.  K.  Mitchell  in  1826,  and  pursued  with  remarkable 
success  by  his  son,  Weir  Mitchell.  During  my  association  with  the  Infirmary 
for  Nervous  Diseases  I  had  numerous  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  really 
remarkable  effects  of  persistent  suspension,  even  in  apparently  desperate 
and  protracted  cases.  Mitchell's  conclusions  are  that  suspension  should 
be  employed  early  in  Pott's  disease;  that  used  with  care  it  enables  us  slowl}- 
to  lessen  the  curve;  that  in  these  cases  there  must  be,  in  some  form,  a  re- 
placement of  the  crumpled  tissues;  that  unless  there  is  great  loss  of  power 
the  use  of  the  spine-car  or  chair  of  J.  K.  Mitchell  enables  suspension,  espe- 
cially in  children,  to  be  combined  with  some  exercise;  that  no  case  of  Pott's 
disease  should  be  considered  desperate  without  its  trial;  that  suspension 
has  succeeded  after  failures  of  other  accepted  methods;  that  the  pull  prob- 
ably acts  more  or  less  directly  on  the  cord  itself,  and  that  the  gain  is  not 
explicable  merely  by  obvious  effects  on  the  angular  bone  curve;  that  the 
methods  of  extension  to  be  used  in  carious  cases  may  be  very  varied,  pro- 
vided only  we  get  active  extension;  that  the  plan  and  the  length  of  time 
of  extension  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the  needs,  endurance,  and  sensa- 
tion of  the  individual  case.  It  may  be  months  before  there  are  any  signs 
of  improvement.  In  protracted  cases,  after  suspension  has  been  tried  for 
months,  laminectomy  may  be  considered,  and  has  in  some  instances  been 
successful. 

The  general  treatment  of  caries  is  that  of  tuberculosis — afresh  air,  good 
food,  cod-liver  oil,  and  arsenic.  Counter-irritation  in  these  instances  is  of 
doubtful  value. 

Lesions  of  the  Cauda  Equina  and  Conus  Medullaris. 

The  spinal  cord  extends  only  to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  Injury, 
tumors,  and  caries  at  or  below  this  level  involve  not  the  cord  itself,  but  the 
bundle  of  nerves  known  as  the  cauda  equina  and  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  cord,  the  conus  medullaris.  !Muoh  attention  has  been  given  to  lesions 
of  this  part.  The  whole  subject  is  admirably  discussed  in  Thorburn's  work. 
Fractures  and  dislocations  are  common  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region,  tumors 
not  infrequently  involve  the  filaments  of  the  cauda  equina,  and  some  of 
the  nerves  may  be  entangled  in  the  cicatrix  of  a  spina  bifida. 

In  a  fracture  or  dislocation  of  tlie  first  lumbar  vertebra  the  conus  me- 
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dullaris  may  be  compressed  with  the  last  sacral  nerves  given  off  from  it. 
In  a  case  reported  by  Kirchhoff  there  was  laceration  of  the  conns  with 
complete  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  a  case  which  is  held  to  favor 
the  view  that  the  ano-vesical  centre  in  man  is  situated  in  this  region  of  the 
cord.  There  are  several  instances  on  record  in  which  injury  of  the  cauda 
equina  has  produced  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  alone,  sometimes 
with  a  slight  patch  of  anaesthesia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coccyx  or  the 
perinaeum.  More  commonly  branches  of  the  sacral  or  liunbar  nerve  roots 
are  involved,  producing  an  irregularly  distributed  motor  and  sensory  paraly- 
sis in  the  legs.  When  the  lumbar  nerve  roots  from  the  second  to  the  fifth 
are  compressed,  there  is  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  flexors  of  the  ankles,  the  peronaei,  the  long  flexors  of  the 
toes,  and  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  feet,  and  loss  of  sensation  in  the  front, 
inner  and  outer  part  of  the  thighs,  the  inner  side  of  the  legs,  and  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot.  The  sacral  roots  may  alone  be  involved.  Thus  in  a  case 
which  I  have  reported  the  patient  fell  from  a  bridge  and  had  paralysis  of 
the  legs  and  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  When  seen  sixteen  years  after  the 
injury,  there  was  slight  weakness,  with  wasting  of  the  left  leg;  there  was 
complete  loss  of  the  function  in  the  ano-vesical  and  genital  centres,  and 
anaesthesia  in  a  strip  at  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  (in  the  distribution  of 
the  small  sciatic),  and  of  the  perinaeum,  scrotum,  and  penis.  The  urethra 
was  also  insensitive. 

Starr's  table  and  Head's  figures,  given  in  the  general  introduction,  will 
be  found  useful  in  determining  the  nerve  fibres  and  segments  involved  in 
these  cases  of  injury  of  the  cauda  equina. 


IV.   TUMORS   OF  THE   SPINAL   CORD   AND    ITS 
MEMBRANES. 

New  growths  may  develop  in  the  cord  or  in  its  membranes,  or  may 
extend  into  them  from  the  spine.  The  first  two  alone  will  be  considered. 
Occasionally  lipoma  and  parasites  occur  in  the  extradural  space.  Within 
the  dura  fibromata,  sarcomata,  and  syphilitic  and  tuberculous  growths  are 
most  common.  In  the  cord  itself,  and  attached  to  the  pia  mater,  the  tu- 
berculous, syphilitic,  and  gliomatous  growths  are  most  frequent.  Of  50 
cases  of  tumor  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  envelopes,  analyzed  by  Mills  and 
Lloyd,  only  3  were  parasitic.  Of  these,  26  were  some  form  of  neoplasm,  of 
which  sarcomata  were  most  common,  5  were'  gummatous,  and  4  tubercu- 
lous. Herter  has  recently  reported  3  cases  of  solitary  tubercle  in  the  cord, 
and  has  analyzed  others  from  the  literature.  Of  24  cases  in  which  the  age 
was  given,  15  occurred  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five,  and  5 
before  the  fifth  year.  The  tumor  is  most  common  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
regions,  and  is  usually  met  with  in  connection  with  tuberculous  lesions  else- 
where. 

The  anatomical  effect?  of  tumor  are  very  varied.  Slow  compression 
is  usually  profluccd  by  growths  external  to  the  cord,  and  it  is  remarkable 
what  a  high  grade  of  compression  the  cord  will  bear  without  serious  inter- 
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ference  with  its  functions.  In  cases  of  prolonged  interruption  ascending 
and  descending  degenerations  occur.  Tumors  developing  within  the  cord 
may  lead  to  syringo-myelia.  And,  lastly,  tumors  not  infrequently  excite 
intense  myelitis. 

Symptoms. — These  will  naturally  vary  a  good  deal  with  the  segment 
involved  and  with  the  degree  of  pressure  and  the  extent  of  implication  of 
the  nerve  roots. 

Within  the  cord  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  gradually  progressing 
paraplegia,  which  may  at  first  have  the  picture  of  a  Brown-S^quard  paraly- 
sis. Atrophy  follows  the  involvement  of  the  ventral  comua,  and  vaso- 
motor disturbances  may  be  marked.  The  reflexes  arejostatjhe, level  of 
the  lesion,  but  if  this  be  in  the  thoracic  cord,  fKelSIexes  are.retainfid  in  the 
legs.  The  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  complicated  witlT  those  of  acute  or  sub- 
acute myelitis,  which  may  completely  alter  the  clinical  picture.  Tumors 
of  the  spinal  membranes  are  characterized  by  the  early  onset  and  persist- 
ence of  the  root  symptoms,  which  consist  of  radiating  pains,  the  girdle  sen- 
sation, and  hyperaesthesia,  or  anaesthesia  in  various  portions  of  the  trunk. 
There  may  even  be  severe  pain  in  the  anaesthetic  areas.  Irritation  of  the 
motor  roots  may  cause  spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied,  or  wasting  with 
paralysis.  The  paraplegia  supervenes  some  time  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  root  symptoms.  In  the  thoracic  region  the  level  of  the  growth  is  usu- 
ally accurately  defined  by  the  level  of  the  pain  and  the  condition  of  the 
reflexes. 

The  diagnosis  of  tumor  within  the  cord  is  sometimes  easy,  the  charac- 
teristic features  being  the  constancy  and  severity  of  the  root  symptoms  at 
the  level  of  the  growth  and  the  progressive  paralysis.  Caries  may  cause 
identical  symptoms,  but  the  radiating  pains  are  rarely  so  severe.  Cervical 
meningitis  simulates  tumor  very  closely,  and  in  reality  produces  identical 
effects,  but  the  very  slow  progress  and  the  bilateral  character  from  the 
outset  may  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it. 

In  chronic  transverse  myelitis  the  symptoms  may,  according  to  Gowers, 
simulate  tumor  very  closely  and  present  radiating  pains,  a  sense  of  con- 
striction, and  progressive  paralysis. 

The  nature  of  the  tumor  can  rarely  be  indicated  with  precision.  With 
a  marked  syphilitic  history  gumma  may  naturally  be  suspected,  and  with 
coexisting  tuberculous  disease  a  solitary  tubercle. 

Treatment. — If  the  possibility  of  syphilitic  infection  is  present  the 
iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  in  large  and  increasing  doses.  For 
the  severe  pains  counter-irritation  is  sometimes  beneficial,  particularly  the 
thermo-cautery;  morphia  is,  however,  often  necessary. 

In  a  few  instances  tumors  of  the  cord  or  of  the  membranes  are  amena- 
ble to  surgical  treatment.  The  removal  by  Horsley  of  a  growth  from  the 
spinal  membranes  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  recent  operations. 

Abscess  of  the  cord  is  a  rare  lesion,  of  which  only  3  or  4  cases  have  been 
described,  all  metastatic.    It  may  occur  without  meningitis. 
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V.   SYRINGOMYELIA. 

Definition. — A  gliomatous_new  formation  about  the  central  canal  of 
:^hp  spinal  n^rc^,  with  fiftvity  formation. 

Etiology  and  Morbid^  Anatomy. — Syringomyelia  must  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  dilatation  of  Jhe  central^  ^canal-^hydjomyfiliis — slight 
grades  of  wliicli  are  not  very  uncommon  either  as  a  congenital  condition  or 
as  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  tumors.  The  cavity  of  syringomyelia  has  a  vari- 
able extent  in  the  cord,  sometimes  running  the  entire  length,  but  in  many 
cases  involving  only  the  cervical  and  thoracic  regions  or  a  more  limited  area. 
It  is  usually  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord  and  may  extend  only  into  one 
dorsal  cornu.  The  transverse  section  may  be  oval  or  circular  or  narrow 
and  fissure-like.  It  varies  at  different  levels.  The  condition  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  gliosis,  a  development  of  embryonal  neurogliar  tissue  in  which 
haemorrhage  or  degeneration  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  cavities. 

Of  190  cases,  133  were  in  men,  57  in  women  (Schlesinger).  A  large 
majority  of  the  cases  begin  before  the  thirtieth  year.  The  disease  has  been 
met  with  in  three  members  of  the  same  family. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  features  are  extremely  complex.  In  the 
classical  form  there  are  irregular  pains,  chiefly  in  the  ceryjcal  region;  mus- 
c^lar  atrophy  develops,  which  maybe  conffneTto  the  arms,  or  sometimes 
extends  to  the  legs.  The  reflexes  are  increased  and  a  spastic  condition 
developsin  tjie  legs.  Ultimately  the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  an  amy- 
otrophicT[ateral~8clerosis.  The  tactile  sensation  is  usually  intact  and  the 
muscularjense  is  ret|iiaed,  but  painful  and  thermic  sensations  are  not  recog- 
nized, or  there  may  be  in  rare  insSnces" complete  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  and 
of  the  mucous  membranes  (Dejerine).  This  combination  of  loss  of  pain- 
ful and  thermic  sensations  with  paralysis  of  an  amyotrophic  type  is  re- 
garded as  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  The  special  senses  are  usually 
intact  and  the  sphincters  uninvolved.  Trophic  troubles  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  pain  and  heat  sensations,  the  patients  are 
apt  to  injure  themselves.  Scoliosis  also  may  be  present  in  these  cases. 
The  loss  of  painful  and  thermic  impressions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
pass  to  the  brain  in  the  peri-ependymal  gray  matter,  particularly  that  por- 
tion in  the  dorsal  roots,  which  is  almost  constantly  involved  in  syringo- 
myelia. The  tactile  sensation  is  retained  because  the  postero-lateral  column 
is  uninvolved. 

Schlesinger,  in  his  recent  monograph  (1895),  recognizes  the  following 
types:  (1)  With  the  qlas^ical  features  above  described,  which  may  begin 
in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions:  (2)  a  mojor  type,  with  the  picture  of 
an  amyotro])hic  jO£  a  spastic  paralysis — the  sensation  may  be  undisturbed 
for  years;  (3)  with  predominant  sensory  features,  simulating  hysterical 
hemiplegia,  or  with  general  pain  and  temperature  anaesthesia;  (4)  with 
])ronounced  trophic  disturbances — to  this  type  belong  the  cases  described 
as  Morvan's  disease,  an  affection  characterized  by  neuralgic  pains,  cuta- 
neous anaesthesia,  and  painless,  destructive  whitlows;  and  (5)  the  tabetic 
type,  either  a  combination  of  the  symptoms  of  tabes  in  the  lower,  and  of 
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syringomyelia  in  the  upper  extremities,  or  a  pure  tabetic  symptom-com- 
plex, due  to  invasion  by  the  gliosis  of  the  dorsal  columns  (Oppenheim). 
Arthropathies  occur  in  about  10  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

In  typical  cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  combination  of  an  amyo- 
tooj)hic  paralysis,  the  picture  of  projgressive  muscular  atrophy  of  the  Aran- 
Duchenne  type,  with  retention  of  tactile  and  Joss,  of  .thermic^and  painful 
sensation,  is  probably  gathognomonic.  of  the  disease.  Of  affections  with 
which  it  may  be  confounded,  anaesthetic  leprosy  is  the  most  important, 
since  the  anaesthesia  and  the  wasting  may  closely  simulate  it;  but,  as  & 
rule,  in  leprosy  trophic  changes  are  more  or  less  marked.  There  is  often 
loss  of  phalanges  and  there  is  no  characteristic  dissociation  of  sensory  im- 
pressions. 

VI.   ACUTE    MYELITIS. 

Etiology. — Acute  myelitis  results  from  many  causes,  and  may  affect 
the  cord  in  a  limited  or  extended  portion — the  gray  matter  chiefly,  or  the 
gray  and  white  matter  together.  It  is  met  with:  (a)  As  an  independent 
agection  following  exposure  to  cpldj^or  exertion,  and  leading  to  rapid  loss 
of  power  with  the' symptoms  of  an  acute  ascending  paralysis,  (b)  As  a 
sequel  of  the  infectious  diseases,  such  as  small-pox,  t3rphu8,  and  measles. 

(c)  As  a  resiill  or^fraumairsin,'  either  fracture  of  the  spine  or  very  severe 
muscular  effort.  Concussion  without  fracture  may  produce  it,  but  this  is 
rare.    Acute  myelitis,  for  instance,  scarcely  ever  follows  railway  accidents. 

(d)  In  diseases  of  the  bones  of  the  spine,  either  caries  or  cancer.  This  is  a 
more  common  cause  of locaHzecT acute  transverse  myelitis  than  of  the  diffuse 
affection,  (e)  In  disease  oj  the  coyd  itself,  such  as  tumors  and  syphilis; 
in  the  latter,  either  in  association  with  gummata,  in  which  case  it  is  usually 
a  late  manifestation;  or  it  may  follow  within  a  year  or  eighteen  months  of 
the  primary  affection. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  localized  acute  myelitis  affecting  white  and 
gray  matter,  as  met  with  after  accident  or  an  acute  compression,  th^j:flii^is 
swollen,  the  pia^injected,  the  consistence  greatly  reduced,  and  on  incising 
the  membrane  an  almost  diflluent  fluid  may  escape.  In  less  intense  grades, 
on  section  at  the  affected  area,  the  distinction  between  the  gray  and  white 
matter  is  lost,  or  is  extremely  indistinct.  The  tissue  may  be  injected,  or, 
as  is  often  the  case,  haemorrhagic.  It  is  particularly  in  these  forms,  due 
to  extension  of  disease  from  without  or  to  acute  compression,  that  we 
find  definite  involvement  of  the  white  matter.  In  other  instances  the 
gray  matter  is  chiefly  affected.  There  may  be  localized  areas  throughout 
the  cord  in  which  the  gray  matter  is  reduced  in  consistence  and  haem- 
orrhagic, the  so-called  red  softening.  There  may  be  definite  cavity  forma- 
tions  in  these  foci.  In  some  cases  of  disseminated  or  focal  myelitis  the 
meninges  also  are  involved  and  there  is  a  myelomeningitis.  And,  lastly, 
there  are  instances  in  which,  throughout  a  long  section  of  the  cord,  some- 
times through  the  lumbar  and  the  greater  part  of  the  thoracic,  or  in  the 
thoracic  and  cervical  regions,  there  is  a  diffuse  myelitis  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance. 
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Histologically  the  nerve  fibres  are  mucli  swpUeBi  aniLJXIfigularly  dis- 
torted, the  axis  cylinders  are  1Sea3e3,  the  myelin  droplets  are  abundant, 
and  the  laminated  bodies  fiiown  as  corpora  amylacea  may  be  seen.  The 
granular  fatty  cells  are  also  numerous  and  there  may  be  leucocytes  and 
reTEIood'Corpuscles.  Chaiiges  in  thejblood-vessels  are  striking;  the  ^smaller 
veins  are  distended  _ftn J  may  show  varicosities.  The  perivascular  lymph 
spaces  contain  niunerous  leucocytes,  and  the  smaller  arteries  Jhemselves 
are  frequeatly  the  sfflFbf  JiyaEiie  thrombi.  The  ganglion  cells  are  swollen 
and  irregular  in  outline,  the  protoplasm  is  extremely  granular  and  vacuo- 
lated, and  the  nuclei,  though  usually  invisible,  may  show  signs  of  division, 
and  the  processes  of  the  cells  are  not  seen. 

In  cases  which  persist  for  some  time  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  later  stages  of  acute  myelitis.  The  acutcu.  inflsmmatory,  hyperaemic  or 
red  softening_is  succeeded  hj  stages  in  which  the  affected  area  becomes 
moije~venow?rom  gradual  alteration  of  the  blood-pigment,  and  finally  white 
in  color  from  the  advancing  fatty  degeneration.  In  cases  of  compression 
myelitis,  a  sclerosis  may  gradually  be  produced  with  the  anatomical  picture 
of  a  chronic  diffuse  myelitis. 

Symptoms. — (a)  Acute^Di^je^  MydUis, — This  form  may  follow  ex- 
posure to  cold,  or  occurs  in  connection  with  syphilis  or  one  of  the  infec- 
tipiis  diseases,  or  is  seen  in  a  typical  manner  in  the  extension  from  in- 
juries or  from  tumor.  The  onset,  though  scarcely  so  abrupt  as  in  haemor- 
rhage, may  be  sudden;  a  person  may  be  attacked  on  the  street  and  have 
difficulty  in  getting  home.  In  some  instances,  the  onset  is  preceded  by 
pains  in_the  legs  or  back,  or  a  girdle  sensation  is  present.  It  may  be 
marEecl  by  chHls,  occasionally  by  convulsions;  fevCT  is  usually  present  from 
the  beginning — ^at  first  slight,  but  subsequently  it  may  become  high. 

The  motor  funclionfi  are  rapidly  lost,  sometimes  as  quickly  as  in  Lan- 
dry's ascending  paralysis.  The  paraplegia  may  be  complete,  and,  if  the 
myelitis  extends  to  the  cervical  region,  there  may  be  impairment  of  mo- 
tion, and  ultimately  complete  loss  of  power  of  the  upper  extremities  as 
well.  The  seag^coLifi  lost,  but  there  may  at  first  be  hyperaesthesia.  The 
reflexes.iiLtIifi-ilutialjtog^.8j:fi.iT>rrpaapd,  but  in  acute  central  myelitis,  un- 
less limited  in  extent  to  the  thoracic  and  cervical  regions,  the  reflexes  are 
usually  abolished.  The  rectum  and  bladder  are  paralyzed.  Trophic  dis- 
turbances are  marked;  the  muscles  waste  rapidly;  the  skin  is  often  con- 
gested, and  there  may  be  localized  sweating.  The  temperature  of  the 
affected  limbs  may  be  lowered.  Acute  bed-sores  may  develop  over  the  sacrum 
or  on  the  heels,  and  sometimes  a  multiple  arthritis  is  present.  In  these 
acute  cases  the  general  symptoms  become  greatly  aggravated,  the  pulse 
is  rapid,  the  tongue  becomes  dry;  there  is  delirium,  the  fever  increases,  and 
may  reach  107°  or  108^ 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  variable.  In  very  acute  cases  death  follows 
in  from  five  to  ten  days.  The  cases  following  the  infectious  diseases,  par- 
ticularly the  fevers  and  sometimes  syphilis,  may  run  a  milder  course. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  variety  of  acute  myelitis  is  rarely  difficult.  In 
common  with  the  acute  ascending  paralysis  of  Landry,  and  with  certain 
cases  of  multiple  neuritis,  it  presents  a  rapid  and  progressive  motor  paraly- 
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fiis.  From  the  former  it  is  distinguished  by  the  more  onarked  involYement 
of  sensation^  the  trophic  disturbances,  the  paralysis  of  bladder  and  rectum, 
the  rajidjvasting,  the  electrical  changes,  and  the  fever.  From  acute  cases 
of  multiple  neuritis  it  naay  be  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  as  the  sensory 
features  in  these  cases  may  be  marked,  though  there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  in 
multiple  neuritis  complete  anaesthesia;  the  wasting,  moreover,  is  more  rapid 
in  myelitis.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  rarely  involved — though  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  they  may  be — ^and,  most  important  of  all,  the  trophic 
-changes,  the  development  of  bullae,  bed-sores,  etc.,  are  not  seen  in  multiple 
neuritis. 

(b)  Acute  Transverse  Myelitis, — The  symptoms  naturally  differ  with  the 
situation  of  the  lesion. 

(1)  Acute  transverse  myelitis  mths^J]uM:(icicj;tgion,  the  most  common 
situation,  produces  a  very  characteristic  picture!  The  symptoms  of  onset 
Are  variable.  There  may  be  jnitial  _pains  or  numbness  and  tingling  in  the 
legs.  The  paralysis  may  set  in  quickly  and  become  complete  within  a 
few  days;  but  more  commonly  it  is  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  sensa- 
tions of  pain,  heaviness,  and  dragging  in  the  legs.  The  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs  is  usually  complete,  and  if  at  the  level,  say,  of  the  sixth  tlibracic 
vertebra,  the  abdominal  muscles  are  involved.  Sensation  may  be  partially 
or  completely  lost.  At  the  onset  there  may  be  numbness,  tingling,  or  even 
hyperaesthesia  in  the  legs.  At  the  level  of  the  lesion  there  is  often  a  zone 
of  hypersesthesia,  which  is  discovered  by  passing  a  test-tube  containing  hot 
water  along  the  spine,  when  the  sensation  of  warmth  changes  to  one  of 
actual  pain.  A  girdle  sensation  may  occur  early,  and  when  the  lesion  is  in 
this  situation  it  is  usually  felt  between  the  ensiform  and  umbilical  regions. 
The  reflex  functions  are  variable.  There  ma;^^  at  first  _be  abolition  of  the 
Teflexes;  subsequently,  the  reflexes,  which  pass  through  the  segments  Tower 
than  the  one  affected,  may  be_  exaggerated  and  the  limbs  may  take  on  a 
condition  of  spastic  rigidity.  It  does  not  always  happen,  however,  that  the 
Teflexes  are  increased  in  a  total  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord.  They  may  be 
entirely  lost,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Bastian.  That  this  is  not  due  to  the 
preliminary  shock  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  abolition  of  the  reflexes 
may  continue  for  four  or  more  months.  The  trophic  changes  are  not 
marked.  The  muscles  become  extremely  flabbj,  but  not  wasted  in  an  ex- 
treme degree;  subsequently  rigidity  develops.  If  the  gray  matter  of  the 
lumbar  cord  is  involved,  the  flaccidity  persists  and  the  wasting  may  be 
•considerable.  The  reaction  of  degeneration  is  not  present.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  paralyzed  limbs  is  variable.  It  may  at  first  rise,  then  fall  and 
become  subnormal.  Lesions  of  the  skin  are  not  uncommon,  and  bed-soTys 
•are  apt  to  form.  There  is  at  first  retentiojijDdLurine  and  subsequent  incon- 
tinence.  If  the  lumbar  centres  are  involved,  there  are  from  the  outset 
vesical  s>Tnptoms.  The  urine  is  alkaline  in  reaction  and  may  rapidly  be- 
•come  ammoniacal.  The  bowels  are  constipated  and  there  is  usually  incon- 
tinence of  the  faeces.  Some  writers  attribute  the  cystitis  associated  with 
transverse  myelitis  to  disturbed  trophic  influence. 

The  course  of  complete  transverse  myelitis  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
its  cause.    Death  may  result  from  extension.    Segments  of  the  cord  may 
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be  completely  and  pennanently  destroyed,  in  which  case  there  is  persistent 
paraplegia.  The  pyramidal^bres  bejow  the  lesion  undejcga.  the  secondary 
-degeneration,  and  There  is  an  ascending  degeneration  of  the  dorsal  me- 
dian^columns.  K.  the  lower  segments  of  the  cord  are  involved  the  legs 
may  remain  flaccid.  In  some  instances  a  transverse  myelitis  of  the  thoracic 
region  involves  the  ventral  horns  above  and  below  the  lesion,  producing 
flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  with  wasting,  fibrillar  contractions,  and  the  reac- 
tion of  degeneration.  More  commonly,  however,  in  the  cases  which  last 
many  months  there  is  more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  muscles  with  spasm  or  per- 
sistent contraction  of  the  flexors  of  the  knee. 

(2)  Transverse  Myelitis  of  the  Cervical  Region, — If  the  lesion  is  at  the 
level  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical  nerves,  there  is  paralysis  of  the  upper 
extremities,  more  or  less  conaplete^  fiomfitimes  sparing  the  muscles  of  the 
£houl3eE  XSaduaHy  {Here  is  loss  of  sensation.  The  paralysis  is  usually 
complete  below  the  point  of  lesion,  but  there  are  rare  instances  in  which  the 
arms  only  are  affected,  the  so-called  cervical  paraplegia.  In  addition  to  the 
symptoms  already  mentioned  there  are  several  which  are  more  characteristic 
of  transverse  myelitis  in  the  cervical  region,  such  as  the  occurrence  of 
vomiting,  hiccough,  and  slowjulse,  which  may  sink  to  20  or  30,  pupillgjy 
-changes — myosis^ometimes  attacks  of  dysphagia,  dyspnoea,  or  syncope. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Myelitis,— In  the  rapidly  developing  form 
due  either  to  a  diffuse  inflammation  in  the  gray  matter  or  to  transverse 
myelitis,  the  important  measures  are:  Scrupulous  cleanliness,  care  and 
Avatchfulness  in  guarding  against  bed-sores^TEe*^ avoidance  of  cystitis,  either 
b}''systematic  catheterization  or,  if  there  is  incontinence,  by  a  carefully 
Adjusted  bed  urinal,  or  the  use  of  antiseptic  cotton-wool  repeatedly  changed. 
In  an  a^te  onset  in  a  healthy  subject  the  spine  may  be  cupped.  Counter- 
irritation  is  of  doubtful  advantage.  Chapman^s  ice-bag  is  sometimes  useful. 
No  drugs  hftvfi  t)ie  slightest  infl^fpre  upon  an  acute  myelitis,  and  even  in 
subjects  with  well-marked  syphilis  neither  mercury  nor  iodide  of  potassium 
is  curative.  Tonic  remedies,  such  as  quinine,  arsenic,  and  strychnia,  may 
be  used  in  the  later  stages.  When  the  muscles  have  wasted,  Tqassage  is  bene- 
ficial in  maintaining  their  nutrition.  Electricity  should  not  be  used  in  the 
early  stages  of  myelitis.  It  is  of  no  value  in  the  transverse  myelitis  in  the 
thoracic  region  with  retention  of  the  nutrition  in  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 


Y.  DIFFUSE  AN'D  FOCAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIK 
I.   TOPICAL   DIAGNOSIS. 

Only  certain  regions  of  the  brain  give  localizing  symptoms.  These 
are  the  cortical  motor  centres,  the  speech  centres,  the  centres  for  the  spe- 
cial senses,  and  the  tracts  which  connect  these  cortical  areas  with  each 
other  and  with  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  effects  of  lesions  from  the 
cortex  to  the  spinal  cord: 
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1.  The  Cerebral  Cortex. — (a)  Destructive  lesions  of  the  motor  cortex 
(central  gyri,  lobulus  paracentralis^  posterior  portions  of  the  three  frontal 
gyri,  especially  of  the  inferior)  cause  varalysis  in  the  muscles  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body.  The  paralysis  is  at  first  flaccid,  but  the  spastic  condi- 
tion subsequently  develops.  The  extent  of  the  paralysis  depends  upon  that 
of  the  lesion.  It  is  apt  to  be  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  head  or  of  an  ex- 
tremity, giving  rise  to  the  cerebral  monoplegias  (Fig.  11,  1).  One  group  of 
muscles  may  be  much  more  affected  than  others,  especially  in  lesions  of 
the  highly  differentiated  area  for  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  uncommon  to 
find  all  the  muscle  groups  of  an  extremity  equally  involved  inu^ortical 
iQpnoplegia.  Very  rarely  through  small  bilaterally  s}Tnmetrical  lesions 
monoplegia  of  the  tongue  may  result  without  paralysis  of  the  face.  A 
lesion  may  involve  centres  lying  close  together  or  overlapping  one  another, 
thus  producing  associated  monoplegias— e.  g.,  paralysis  of  the  face  and 
arm,  or  of  the  arm  and  leg,  but  not  of  the  face  and  leg  without  involve- 
ment of  the  arm.  Very  rarely  the  whole  motor  cortex  is  involved,  causing 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  side — cortical  hemiplegia.  Usually  in  such  in- 
stances there  is  marked  recovery,  so  that  only  a  monoplegia  persists. 

Adjoining  and  posterior  to  the  motor  area  is  believed  to  be  the  region 
of  the  cortex  in  which  the  impulses  concerned  in  general  bodily  sensation 
(cutaneous  sensibility,  muscle  sense,  visceral  sensations)  first  arrive  (the 
somaesthetic  area).  Combined  with  the  muscular  weakness  there  is  usually 
some  disturbance  of  sensations,  particularly  of  those  of  the  muscular  sense. 
The  stereognostic  sense  is  very  often  affected.  In  brachial  monoplegia,  for 
example,  a  coin  or  a  knife  when  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  paralyzed  limb, 
the  patient's  eyes  being  closed,  is  not  recognized,  owing  to  inappreciation 
of  the  form  and  consistence  of  the  object,  and  this  even  though  the  slight- 
est tactile  stimulus  applied  to  the  fingers  or  surface  of  the  hand  is  felt  and 
may  be  correctly  localized.  The  sense  of  touch,  pain,  and  temperature  may 
be  lowered,  but  usually  not  markedly  unless  the  superior  and  inferior 
parietal  lobules  are  involved  in  addition  to  the  central  gyri.  Paraesthesias 
and  vaso-motor  disturbances  are  common  accompaniments  of  paralyses  of 
cortical  origin.     Here,  too,  the  stereognostic  sense  is  frequently  involved. 

(b)  Irritative  lesions  cause  localized  spasms  as  described  above  (page 
917).  The  most  varied  muscle  groups  corresponding  to  particular  move- 
ment forms  may  be  picked  out.  If  the  irritation  be  sudden  and  severe, 
typical  attacks  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  may  occur.  These  convulsions  are 
usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  subjective  sensory  impressions.  Ting- 
ling or  pain,  or  a  sense  of  motion  in  the  part,  is  often  the  signal  symptom 
(Seguin),  and  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  seat  of  the 
lesion. 

Lesions  are  often  both  destructive  and  irritative,  and  we  then  have 
combinations  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  each.  For  instance,  certain 
muscles  may  be  paralyzed,  and  those  represented  near  them  in  the  cortex 
may  be  the  seat  of  localized  ccmvulsions,  or  the  paraljrzed  limb  itself  may 
be  at  times  subject  to  convulsive  spasms,  or  muscles  which  have  been  con- 
vulsed may  become  paralyzed.  The  close  observation  of  the  sequence  of 
the  symptoms  in  such  cases  often  makes  it  possible  to  trace  the  progress 
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of  a  lesion  involving  the  motor  cortex.  In  these  cases  the  most  frequent 
cause  is  a  developing  tumor^  though  sometimes  local  thickenings  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  small  abscesses,  minute  haemorrhages,  or  fragments 
of  a  fractured  skull  must  be  held  responsible. 

In  another  section  lesions  involving  the  centres  for  the  special  senses 
are  considered,  and  we  shall  simply  refer  to  them  here.  The  symptoms 
caused  by  lesions  of  the  speech  centres  will  be  described  under  aphasia,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  note  here  the  near  situation  of  the  motor  speech  area 
(Broca's  centre)  in  the  left  inferior  frontal  convolution  to  the  centres  for 
the  face  and  arm  on  that  side,  and  to  state  that  motor  aphasia  is  often 
associated  with  monoplegia  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  the  right  arm. 
Accompanying  the  paralysis,  following  a  Jacksonian  fit,  of  the  right  face  or 
arm  there  is  often  a  transient  motor  aphasia. 

According  to  Flechsig,  the  sensori-motor  centres  are  limited  to  tolerably 
circumscribed  areas  in  the  cortex,  which  differ  from  other  portions  in  that 
they  are  provided  with  projection  fibres  which  connect  them  with  lower 
centres.  The  remaining  areas  of  the  cortex,  amounting,  he  believes,  to 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  are  devoid  of  projection  fibres  and  are  con- 
cerned entirely  in  associative  activities.  These  latter  areas,  the  "  association 
centres"  of  Flechsig,  are  three  in  number:  (1)  The  anterior  association 
centre,  including  the  whole  of  the  frontal  lobe  in  front  of  the  somaesthetic 
area;  (2)  the  middle  association  centre,  corresponding  to  the  cortex  of  the 
island  of  Reil;  and  (3)  the  large,  posterior  association  centre,  including  the 
praecuneus,  the  superior  and  inferior  parietal  lobules,  the  supramarginal 
and  angular  gyri,  and  the  whole  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  lobes  except 
the  auditory  and  visual  sensory  areas. 

Flechsig  attributes  the  higher  psychic  functions,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  the  personality  of  the  individual,  to  the  anterior  association 
centres,  while  the  intellectual  activities  which  have  to  do  with  knowledge 
of  the  exjternal  world  he  believes  correspond  to  the  functions  of  the  large 
posterior  association  centre.  Whether  these  views  be  true,  and,  if  so,  in  how 
far  they  may  be  applied  practically  in  the  localization  of  diseases,  especially 
of  the  mind,  the  future  has  to  decide. 

2.  Centrum  Semiovale. — Lesions  in  this  part  may  involve  either  projec- 
tion fibres  (motor  or  sensory)  or  association  fibres.  If  involvement  of  the 
motor  path  cause  paralysis,  this  has  the  distribution  of  a  cortical  palsy  when 
the  lesion  is  near  the  cortex,  and  of  a  paralysis  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  in- 
ternal capsule  when  it  is  near  that  region.  These  lesions  of  the  motor 
fibres  may  be  associated  with  symptoms  due  to  interruption  in  the  other 
systems  of  fibres  running  in  the  centrum  somiovale;  there  may  be  sensory 
disturbances — hcmiana?sthesia  and  hemianopia — and  if  the  lesion  is  in  the 
left  hemisphere  one  of  the  different  forms  of  aphasia  may  accompany  the 
paralysis. 

3.  Corpus  Callosum. — This  may  be  con^enitally  absent  without  symp- 
toms. An  acute  lesion  involving  a  lar^re  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum 
may,  however,  yield  symptoms  suggestive  of  its  localization  in  this  region. 
In  the  case  recorded  by  Reinhard,  in  which  the  situation  of  the  lesion  was 
fluspected  ante-mortem,  there  was  disturbance  of  equilibration  (without 
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vertigo)  and  of  the  synergetic  movements  of  both  halves  of  the  body.  The 
autopsy  revealed  a  gliosarcoma  which  had  destroyed  the  posterior  three 
founhs  of  the  corpus  callosum.  In  Bristowe's  4  cases  there  existed,  as 
symptoms  common  to  all,  pain  in  the  head  and  partial  or  complete  hemi- 
plegia, with  gradual  extension  of  the^paraly_sis  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body.  Toward  the  endoTlife  there  was  disturbance  of  speech,  difficulty 
in  deglutition,  incontinence  of  urine  and  faeces  and  dementia.  Here  the 
symptoms  have  in  them" noOiiTig  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  pathognomonic; 
indeed,  many  of  the  phenomena  were  doubtless  dependent  upon  involvement 
of  the  projection  and  association  fibres  of  the  centrum  semiovale. 

In  animals  in  which  the  corpus  callosum  has  been  cut  experimentally 
progressive  emaciation  has  been  mentioned  as  a  characteristic  phenomenon. 
4.  Internal  Capsule  (Fig.  4). — Through  this  pass  within  a  rather 
narrow  area  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  projection  fibres  (botli^  motor  and 
sensory)  which  are  connected  with  the  cerebral  cortex.  It  is  divided  into 
an  anterior  limb,  a  knee,  and  a  posterior  Jimb,  the  latter  consisting  of  a 
thahimoTeniticuTar  portion  (its  anterior  two  thirds)  and  a  retro-lenticular 
portion  (its  posterior  third).  In  considering  the  eflEects  of  a  given  focal 
lesion  involving  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  relations  of  the  two  limbs  of  the  capsule  to  one  another  and  to  the 
knee  vary  considerably  in  different  horizontal  planes.  Much  of  the  con- 
fusion in  the  bibliography  is  dependent  upon  neglect  to  describe  the  hori- 
zontal level  of  the  lesion,  as  well  as  its  situation  in  an  antero-posterior  di- 

/  rection.     The  principal  bundle  passing  through  the  anterior  limb  of  the 

'  capsule  is  that  which  connects  the  frontal  gyri  and  the  medial  bundle  in 
the  base  of  the  peduncle  (crus)  with  the  nuclei  of  the  pons.  These  fibres 
are  centrifugal,  and  innervate  chiefly  the  lower  motor  nuclei  governing 
])ilaterally  innervated  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  eyes,  h^ead,  neck,  and 
probably  tliose  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  larynx.  In  lower  horizontal 
planes  these  fibres  are  situated  near  the  knee  of  the  capsule.  It  is  the  region 
of  the  knee  of  the  capsule  which  transmits  especially  the  fibres  passing 
from  tlie  cerebral  cortex  to  the  nuclei  of  the  facial,  hypoglossal  and  third 

)    nerves.     The  path  which  supplies  the  nuclei  governing  the  muscles  used 

"  in  8i)eech  passes  through  the  knee. 
(^  The  pyramidal  tract  goes  through  the  thalamo-lenticular  portion  of  the 
caj^sule.  Tlie  motor  fibres  are  arranged  according  to  definite  muscle  grouj)?^ 
or  ratlier  movement  forms,  those  for  the  movements  of  the  arm  being  ante- 
rior to  those  for  the  leg.  The  number  of  fibres  for  a  given  muscle  group 
oorre8])onds  rather  to  the  do^rree  of  complexity  of  the  movements  than  to 
tlie  size  of  the  muscles  concerned.  Thus  the  areas  for  the  fingers  and  toes 
are  relatively  large. 

The  fibres  to  the  soma»sthetic  area  of  the  cortex — that  is,  those  from  the 
ventro-lateral  group  of  nuclei  of  the  thalamus  and  the  tegmental  radia- 
tiniif* — (*arr\'Ing  impulses  concerned  in  general  bodily  sensation,  pass  up- 
ward through  the  posterior  part  of  the  thalamo-lenticular  portion  of  the 
rapfiule.  Some  of  these  fibres  pass  through  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the 
IHntterior  limb  alongside  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract. 

•         Through  the  retro-lenticular  portion  of  the  j)osterior_limb,  opposite  the 
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posterior  third  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  thalamus,  pass  (1)  the  fibres 
carrying  impulses  concerned  in  the  sensation&-i)f  the  opposite  visual  field 
(optic  radiation  from  the  lateral  geniculate  body  to  the  visual  sense  area  in 
the  occipital  cortex);  (2)  the  fibres  carrying  impulses  concerned  in  audi- 
tory sensations  (radiation  from  the  medial  geniculate  body  to  the  auditory 
sense  area  in  the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe);  (3)  the  fibres  (probably  cen- 
trifugal) connecting  the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe  with  the  nuclei  of 
the  pons. 

With  this  preliminary  knowledge  concerning  the  internal  capsule,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  the  symptoms  which  result  when  it  is  diseased. 

Since  here  all  the  fibres  of  the  upper  motor  segment  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  compact  bundle,  a  lesion  in  this  region  is  apt  to  cause  complete 
hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  followed  later  by  contractures;  and  if  the 
lesion  involves  the  hinder  portion  of  the  posterior  limb  there  is  also  hemi- 
ansesthesia,  including  even  the  special  senses  (Fig.  4).  As  a  rule,  however, 
lesions  of  the  internal  capsule  do  not  involve  the  whole  structure.  The 
disease  usually  affects  mainly  either  the  anterior  or  posterior  portions,  and 
even  in  instances  in  which  at  first  the  symptoms  point  to  total  involvement, 
there  is  a  disappearance  often  of  a  large  part  of  the  phenomena  after  a 
short  time.  Thus  when  the  pyramidal  tract  is  destroyed  (lesion  of  the 
thalamo-lenticular  portion  of  the  capsule)  the  arm  may  be  affected  more 
than  the  leg,  or  vice  versa.  The  facial  paralysis  is  usually  slight,  though 
if  the  lesion  be  well  forward  in  the  capsule  the  paralysis  of  the  face  and 
tongue  may  be  marked. 

Hemianaesthesia  alone  without  involvement  of  the  motor  fibres,  due  to 
disease  of  the  capsule,  is  rare.  There  is  usually  also  at  least  partial  paraly- 
sis of  the  leg.  When  the  retro-lenticular  portion  of  the  capsule  is  destroyed 
the  hemianaesthesia  is  accompanied  by  hemianopsia,  disturbance  of  hearing, 
and  sometimes  of  smell  and  taste.  The  occurrence  of  hemichorea,  marked 
tremor,  or  hemiathetosis  after  a  capsular  hemiplegia  points  to  the  involve- 
ment of  the  thalamus  or  of  the  hypothalamic  region  in  the  lesion. 

Charcot  and  others  have  described  cases  in  which  as  a  result  of  disease 
of  the  internal  capsule  there  has  been  paralysis  of  the  face  and  leg  without 
involvement  of  the  arm.  In  such  instances  the  lesion  is  linear,  extending 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  back- 
ward and  lateralward  to  the  leg  region  in  the  posterior  limb  of  the  capsule, 
the  region  for  the  arm  escaping. 

Capsular  lesions  when  pure  are  not  usually  accompanied  by  aphasie 
symptoms,  alexia,  or  agraphia.  A  "  subcortical  "  motor  aphasia  may  result 
if  the  lesion  is  bilateral,  as  in  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis,  or  if  on  the  left 
side  it  is  so  extensive  as  to  destroy  the  fibres  connecting  Broca's  convolu- 
tion with  the  opposite  hemispheres,  as  well  as  the  pyramidal  fibres  on  the 
same  side. 

5.  Crura  (Cerebral  Peduncles). — From  this  level  through  the  pons,  me- 
dulla, and  cord  the  upper  and  lower  motor  segments  are  represented,  the 
first  by  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  by  the  fibres  which  go  from 
the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  nuclei  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  the  latter  by  the 
motor  nuclei  and  the  nerve  fibres  arising  from  them.     Lesions  often  affect 
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both  motor  segments,  and  produce  paralyses  having  the  characteristics  of 
€ach.  Thus  a  single  lesion  may  involve  the  pyramidal  tract  and  cause  a 
spastic  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  also  involve  the 
nucleus  or  the  fibres  of  one  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  and  so  produce  a  lower 
segment  paralysis  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion — crossed  paralysis.  In  the 
cms  the  third  and  fourth  cerebral  nerves  run  near  the  pyramidal  tract,  and 
a  lesion  of  this  region  is  apt  to  involve  them  or  their  nuclei,  causing  partial 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesions,  combined 
with  a  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  (Fig.  10,  3). 

The  optic  tract  also  crosses  the  cms  and  may  be  involved,  giving  hemi- 
anopsia in  the  opposite  halves  of  the  visual  fields. 

If  the  tegmentum  be  the  seat  of  a  lesion  which  does  not  involve  the  base 
of  the  peduncle  (or  pes)  there  may  be  disturbances  of  cutaneous  and  mus- 
cular sensibility,  ataxia,  disturbances  of  hearing,  or  oculo-motor  paralysis. 
An  oculo-motor  paralysis  of  one  side,  accompanied  by  a  hemi-ataxia  of  the 
opposite  side,  appears  to  be  especially  characteristic  of  a  tegmental  lesion. 

6.  Corpora  Quadrigemina. — Anatomical  studies  point  to  the  view  that 
the  superior  coUiculus  (anterior  quadrigeminal  body)  represents  the  most 
important  subcortical  central  organ  for  the  control  of  the  eye-muscle  nuclei. 
This  is  supported  to  a  certain  extent  by  clinical  evidence,  though  as  yet 
but  few  cases  have  been  carefully  studied.  Sight  is  only  slightly,  if  at  all, 
disturbed  when  the  superior  coUiculus  is  destroyed.  The  pupil  is  usually 
widened,  and  the  pupillary  reaction,  both  to  light  and  on  accommodation, 
interfered  with.  Apparently  actual  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  does  not 
occur  unless  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  ventral  to  the  aqueduct  be  also 
injured. 

The  inferior  coUiculus  (posterior  quadrigeminal  body),  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  shown  by  anatomical  study  to  be  an  important  way-station 
in  the  auditory  conduction-path.  A  large  part  of  the  lateral  lemniscus 
ends  in  its  nucleus,  and  from  it  emerge  meduUated  fibres  which  pass  through 
the  brachium  quadrigeminum  inferior  to  the  medial  geniculate  body. 
Thence  a  large  bundle  runs  through  the  retro-lenticular  portion  of  the 
internal  capsule  to  the  auditory  sense  area  in  the  cortex  of  the  temporal 
lobe. 

Weinland  has  collected  19  cases  of  tumors  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
from  the  bibliography;  in  9  of  these  auditory  disturbances  were  espe- 
cially noted.  Since  the  central  auditory  path  of  each  side  receives  im- 
pulses from  both  ears,  lesion  of  the  coUiculus  on  one  side  may  dull  the 
hearing  on  both  sides,  though  the  opposite  ear  is  usually  the  more  defec- 
tive. Lesion  of  the  inferior  coUiculus  may  be  accompanied  by  disturb- 
ance of  mastication,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  descending  (mesencephalic) 
root  of  the  trigeminus.  The  fourth  nerve  may  also  be  involved.  The 
ataxia  which  sometimes  accompanies  lesions  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
is  probably  to  be  referred  to  disturbance  in  conduction  in  the  medial  lem- 
niscus. 

7.  Pons  and  Medulla  Oblongata. — Lesions  involving  the  p}Tamidal 
tract,  together  with  any  one  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  of  this  region^ 
cause  crossed  paralysis.     A  lesion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons  is  apt  to 
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cause  a  lower-segment  paralysis  of  the  face  on  the  same  side  (destruction 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve  or  of  its  root  fibres)  and  a  spastic  paraly- 
sis of  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  opposite  side  (injury  to  pyramidal  tract)  (Fig. 
10,  4).  The  abducens,  the  motor  part  of  the  trigeminus,  and  the  hypo- 
glossus  nerves  may  also  be  paralyzed  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  cen- 
tral fibres  to  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossus  are  involved  a  peculiar  form 
of  anarthria  results.  If  the  nucleus  itself  be  diseased,  swallowing  is  inter- 
fered with. 

When  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  interrupted,  together 
with  the  sensory  tract  (the  medial  lemniscus  or  fillet)  for  the  rest  of  the 
body,  which  has  already  crossed  the  middle  line,  there  is  a  crossed  sensory 
paralysis — i.  e.,  disturbed  sensation  in  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  on  the 
side  of  the  lesion,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the  body  on  the  opposite  side. 

A  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  one  eye  and  of  the  internal 
rectus  of  the  other  eye  (conjugate  paralysis  of  the  muscles  which  turn  the 
eyes  to  one  side),  in  the  absence  of  a  "  forced  position  "  of  the  eyeballs,  is 
highly  characteristic  of  certain  lesions  of  the  pons.  In  such  cases  the  in- 
ternal rectus  may  still  be  capable  of  functioning  on  convergence,  or  when 
the  eye  to  which  it  belongs  is  tested  independently  of  that  in  which  the 
external  rectus  is  paralyzed.  This  form  of  paralysis  is  found,  as  a  rule, 
only  when  the  lesion  lies  just  in  front  of  the  abducens  or  involves  the 
nucleus  itself,  or  includes,  besides  the  root  fibres  of  the  abducens,  that  por- 
tion of  the  formatio  reticularis  that  lies  between  them  and  the  fasciculus 
longitudinalis  medialis  (von  Monakow).  The  cases  of  conjugate  paralysis 
just  referred  to  may  be  complicated  by  other  disturbances  of  the  eye-muscle 
movements,  in  which  case  the  interpretation  of  the  symptoms  may  be  ren- 
dered difficult.     The  facial  nerve  is  often  involved  in  these  paralyses. 

In  lesions  of  the  pons  the  patient  often  has  a  tendency  to  fall  toward 
the  side  on  which  the  lesion  is,  probably  on  account  of  implication  of  the 
middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  (brachium  pontis).  Still  more  frequent 
is  the  simple  motor  hemi-ataxia  consequent  upon  lesion  of  the  medial  lem- 
niscus, and  perhaps  of  longitudinal  bundles  in  the  formatio  reticularis. 
This  is  often  accompanied  by  disturbance  of  muscular  and  cutaneous 
sensations.  Only  when  the  lesion  is  very  extensive  are  there  disturb- 
ances of  hearing  (involvement  of  the  lateral  lemniscus  or  corpus  trape- 
^oideum). 

The  symptoms  produced  by  involvement  of  the  diflEerent  cerebral  nerves 
will  be  considered  in  detail  in  another  section. 

.  8.  Cerebelliun. — The  functions  of  this  part  of  the  brain  are  still  under 
consideration.  Luciani,  whose  monograpli  is  exhaustive,  regards  it  as  "  an 
end  organ,  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  certain  peripheral  sensory  organs 
and  in  direct  eflEerent  relationship  with  certain  ganglia  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  and  indirectly  with  the  motor  apparatus  in  general.  It  is  functionally 
homogeneous,  each  part  exercising  the  functions  of  the  whole,  but  having 
special  relations  to  the  muscles  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body" 
(Krauss). 

Lesions  of  the  lateral  lobes  aflfect  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body, 
while  lesions  of  the  middle  lobe  (vermis)  aflfect  both  sides.    Partial  removal 
62 
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is  followed  by  transient  muscular  weakness;  complete  removal  by  extreme 
incoordination.  Its  one  important  function  would  appear  to  be  the  co- 
ordination of  the  muscular  movements. 

In  monkeys  the  symptoms  differ  much  at  different  periods  after  the 
operation.  During  the  first  five  or  six  days  irritation  phenomena  predom- 
inate. There  is,  according  to  Luciani,  asthenia,  atony  of  the  muscles,  and 
astasia  on  the  side  of  the  body  operated  upon.  The  animal  can  not  stand 
or  walk.  All  these  symptoms  may  gradually  disappear  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months. 

The  experiments  of  J.  S.  Eisien  Eussell  do  not  entirely  confirm  the  ob- 
servations of  Luciani.  In  the  first  place,  the  occurrence  of  asthenia  is  not 
constant,  and  as  to  atony,  while  the  patellar  tendon  reflexes  are  sometimes 
absent,  they  are  as  a  rule  intact  in  pure  cerebellar  lesions.  There  may  be 
even  muscular  rigidity  instead  of  atony.  Eussell's  experiments  make  it 
seem  likely  that  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  of  one  side  exercises  constantly 
an  inhibitory  effect  upon  the  activities  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the 
opposite  side  (probably  by  way  of  the  brachium  conjunctivum).  Thus  after 
removal  of  one  cerebellar  hemisphere  he  found  that  much  milder  faradic 
stimulation  of  the  contra-lateral  motor  area  would  call  forth  movements 
©f  the  arm  and  leg  than  that  necessary  to  stimulate  the  homo-lateral  motor 
area.  The  epileptic  seizures  following  the  administration  of  absinthe  were 
far  greater  on  the  side  of  ablation.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  explana- 
tion of  the  epileptiform  attacks  by  no  means  rare  in  cerebellar  disease  is 
here  to  be  sought. 

W.  C.  Krauss  has  analyzed  the  lesions  and  symptoms  in  100  cases  of 
disease  of  this  part.  The  morbid  conditions  were  as  follows:  Sarcoma  in 
22  cases;  tubercle  in  22;  glioma  in  18;  abscess  in  10;  tumor  of  unspecified 
origin  in  13;  cyst  in  7;  and  1  case  each  of  softening,  endothelioma,  cyst 
and  sarcoma,  cancer,  gumma,  fibroma,  and  haemorrhage.  The  left  lobe  was 
affected  32  times,  the  right  lobe  32  times,  and  the  middle  lobe  17  times. 
Thus  tumor  constituted  by  far  the  most  important  affection.  There  may  be 
no  symptoms  whatever  if  it  is  in  one  hemisphere  only  and  does  not  involve 
the  middle  lobe.  There  are  not  only  instances  of  complete  absence  of  one 
whole  hemisphere,  but  also  of  extensive  bilateral  disease  which  throughout 
life  have  yielded  no  noticeable  symptoms.  Other  portions  of  the  brain 
appear  to  be  able  to  take  on  the  functions  normally  performed  by  the  cere- 
bellum. The  most  common  symptoms  in  tumor  of  the  cerebellum  are  as 
follows: 

Vertigo,  which  is  more  constant  in  this  than  in  affections  of  any  other 
region  of  the  brain.  Some  believe  this  to  be  due  to  involvement  of  the 
nervus  vestibularis  or  its  nuclei  of  termination,  by  means  of  which  the 
semicircular  canals  are  connected  with  the  cerebellum.  The  s^-mptom  was 
present  in  48  of  the  cases  of  Krauss's  collection,  not  reported  in  43.  The 
vertigo  appears  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  ataxia.  Though  most 
frequently  associated,  either  symptom  may  be  present  without  the  other. 
The  vertigo  of  cerebellar  disease  is  often  associated  with  the  feeling  that 
objects  are  revolving  about  the  body,  or  that  the  body  itself  is  moving. 
Headache  was  present  in  83  cases.    Vomiting  occurred  in  69  cases,  not  re* 
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ported  in  23.  Optic  neuritis  was  found  in  66  cases^  not  reported  in  23. 
Very  serious  disturbances  of  vision  may  result  from  pressure  on  the  aque- 
ductus  cerebri,  leading  to  increased  pressure  in  the  third  ventricle;  this, 
through  bulging  of  the  floor,  can  directly  injure  the  chiasm  or  optic  nerve. 

Of  symptoms  which  are  designated  as  more  particularly  cerebellar, 
ataxia  is  the  most  important.  In  cerebellar  ataxia  the  gait  is  irregular  and 
staggering,  often  zigzag,  and  in  attempting  to  walk  the  patient  sways  to 
and  fro  like  a  drunken  man  (demarche  dHvresse  of  the  French  writers).  As 
a  rule,  the  patient  walks  and  tends  to  fall  toward  the  affected  side,  but  the 
rule  is  not  certain.  The  ataxia  of  cerebellar  disease  is  to  be  sharply  diflEer- 
entiated  from  the  ataxia  of  tabes  dorsalis,  from  cortical  ataxia,  and  prob- 
ably from  the  ataxia  accompanying  diseases  of  the  tegmental  portion  of  the 
pons  and  cerebral  peduncle.  Cerebellar  ataxia  is  both  static  and  dynamic. 
The  opening  or  closing  of  the  eyes  is  of  less  influence  than  in  spinal  ataxia. 
Very  important  for  diflferential  diagnosis  is  the  fact  that  when  the  patient 
lies  in  bed  movements  tolerably  well  coordinated  can  be  carried  out.  The 
coarse  nature  of  the  incoordination  distinguishes  cerebellar  ataxia  from 
that  due  to  lesion  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  In  the  latter  the  flner  movements 
(buttoning,  etc.)  are  especially  apt  to  be  involved,  and  there  is  usually 
hemi-paresis  or  mono-paresis,  and  often  disturbance  of  muscular  sense  and 
of  the  stereognostic  sense  (von  Monakow).  Cerebellar  ataxia  may  depend 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  influence  of  the  cerebellum  upon  the  cerebrum. 

Paresis  of  the  trunk  muscles,  manifest  in  an  inability  to  perform  the 
movements  of  bending,  erection,  and  lateral  flexion  of  the  trunk,  may  be 
present  (Hughlings  Jackson).  Eisien  Eussell  holds  that  the  paralysis  is 
"  probably  directly  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cerebellar  influence  from 
the  muscles." 

Other  less  constant  but  suggestive  symptoms  are  neuralgic  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  neck  and  occiput;  blocking  of  the  venae  Galeni  and  dilatation 
of  the  lateral  ventricles,  causing  in  children  hydrocephalus;  pressure  on 
the  mid-brain,  pons,  or  medulla  oblongata,  producing  paralysis  of  the  cere* 
bral  nerves,  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  head  or  extremities,  nystagmus, 
tremor,  anarthria,  auditory  or  visual  disturbances.  There  may  be  glyco- 
suria and  bilateral  rigidity  from  pressure  on  the  motor  paths.  Sudden 
death  may  occur.  Forced  movements,  especially  rotation  of  the  trunk> 
forced  positions  (of  the  head  or  trunk),  and  a  peculiar  forced  position  of  the 
eyes  (one  turned  downward  and  to  the  side,  the  other  upward  and  inward) 
are  almost  pathognomonic  of  disease  of  one  brachium  pontis  (middle  cere- 
bellar peduncle). 

The  reflexes  are  very  variable;  they  were  absent  in  12  cases.  In  pure 
cerebellar  lesion  they  are  probably  intact  or  exaggerated,  but  when  the 
cerebellar  disease  involves  other  structures,  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
action  at  a  distance,  or  when  there  is  associated  disease  of  the  spinal  tracts, 
the  reflexes  may  be  abolished. 

Symptoms  of  general  mental  disturbance  may  accompany  cerebellar  dis- 
ease, but  they  are  not  characteristic.  There  is  often  irritability,  enfeebled 
memory,  and  toward  the  end  sopor  and  coma. 
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11.  APHASIA. 

Speech  disorders  give  important  information  as  to  the  position  of 
lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  con- 
sidered here. 

The  studies  of  Dax,  Broca,  Bastian,  Kussmaul,  Lichtheim,  and  others 
have  done  much  to  widen  our  knowledge  of  this  very  difficult  subject.  The 
student  is  referred  to  the  works  of  these  authors,  and  especially  to  the 
recent  monographs. 

The  speech  movements,  just  as  all  other  voluntary  movements,  require 
not  only  the  motor  mechanism,  but  also  the  sensory,  and  we  have,  as  com- 
posing the  speech  mechanism,  a  sensory  or  receptive  part  as  well  as  a  motor 
or  emissive  part.  These  two  parts  reach  to,  and  are  controlled  by,  the 
mechanism  that  underlies  the  intellectual  process. 

The  muscles  which  are  used  in  the  production  of  articulate  speech  are 
many  and  widely  distributed;  thus  the  rpj^piri^t^ry  wiuttf^les,  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  those  which  move  the 
jaws,  are  all  brought  into  play  during  speech.  These  muscles  are  all  active 
m  other  less  complicated  movements;  for  instance,  respiration,  ^j-ing, 
sucking,  etc.,  and  these  comparatively  simple  movements  are  represemi^ 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  lower  motor  segment,  in  the  pons,  medulla,  and 
spinal  cord.  The  association  of  neurones  upon  which  these  movements 
depend  is  made  during  foetal  life,  and  is  in  good  working  order  at  the  rime 
of  birth. 

As  the  child's  brain  grows  and  takes  control  of  the  spinal  centres 
through  the  medium  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  other  more  complex  move- 
ments are  developed  and  special  neurones  are  set  apart  for  this  purpi>5^. 
There  is,  then,  a  re-representation  (Hughlings  Jackson)  of  the  finer  move- 
ments of  these  muscles  in  the  upper  motor  segment.  They  are  localized  in 
the  central  convolutions  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Holandic  fissure.  All 
these  muscles  except  those  of  the  tongue  and  lips  are  used  bilaterally,  and  s-"» 
their  movements  on  each  side  of  the  body  are  represented  on  both  sides  of 
the  brain. 

This  group  of  movements,  which  are  in  part  congenital  and  in  pan 
acquired  during  the  early  months  of  life,  is  that  from  which  the  delicate 
movements  of  articulate  speech  are  developed.  The  structures  up>n  «-hkh 
these  movements  depend  make  the  primary  or  elem^nianf  w^  f»,#iM5. 
anism. 

The  cortical  centres  are  in  the  lower  third  of  the  central  convoliiT:  « 
on  both  sides  of  the  brain.  They  are  bilaterally  acting  centres,  ar-i  i 
lesion  limited  to  either  one  should  not  produce  marked  or  pernianes':  de- 
fects in  speech.  This  is  true  for  the  right  side,  but  on  the  Itfi  Br>?iV 
convolution  is  so  closely  situated  that  it  is  usually  injured  at  the  $;azar  r±i-r. 
and  so  motor  aphasia  results. 

71/  Pai\  frsym  Cortex  to  LoTtr  yi-4»r  Cfnirt^f.— This  is  made  tip  -rf  ti-- 
pTTunidal  fibres  which  go  to  the  nuclei  of  the  pons  and  nit^Tiy.A-  £r>?  ir 
the  internal  capsule  is  situated  near  the  knee.  As  in  the  cor:*x.  a  rr- 
latenl  lesion  here  causes  only  slight  disturbances  of  speech  due  to  •iiSfxIl 
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articulation,  following  weakness  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  face  and  tongue. 
On  the  left  side,  if  the  lesiQS.is  JP  near  the. cortex  as  to  involve  the  fibres 
which  connect  Broca^s  convolution  with  the  primary  speech  mechanism, 
subcortical  motor^nphasia  is  produced.  Bilateral  lesions  (usually  in  the 
internal  capsule,  but  at  times  in  the  cortex)  cause  speechlessness,  with 
paralysis  of  the  muscles_of  articulation — pseudo-bulbar  paralysis.  To  these 
speech  defects  Bastian  gives  the  name  Aphemia. 

The  lower  segment  of  the  primary  speech  mechanism  is  made  up  of  the 
motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla,  etc.,  and  the  peripheral  nerves  arising  from 
them.  Lesions  here,  if  extensive  enough — ^as,  for  instance,  in  progressive 
bulbar  paralysis — ^may  cause  speecUessness—^aniartkria  (Bastian);  but  usu- 
ally they  are  more  limited,  giving  various  disturbances  of  articulation. 

As  the  child  learns  to  speak  there  is  developed  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain 
an  association  of  centres  which  takes  control  of  the  primary  speech  mechan- 
ism. The  child  is  constantly  hearing  objects  called  by  names,  and  he  learns 
to  associate  certain  sounds  with  the  look  and  feel  and  taste,  etc.,  of  certain 
things.  When  he  hears  that  sound  he  gets  a  more  or  less  clear  mental 
picture  of  the  object,  or,  in  other  words,  he  has  developed  certain  auditory 
memories.  These  memories  of  the  sounds  of  words  are  stored  in  what  is 
called  the  auditory  speech  centre.  This  centre,  which  in  the  majority  of 
people  is  the  controlling  speech  centre,  is  situated  in  the  first  temporal 
convolution  on  the  left  side  in  right-handed  people,  and  on  the  right  side 
in  those  who  are  left-handed.  The  afferent  impressions  arising  in  the  ears 
reach  the  temporal  lobes,  those  from  each  ear  going  to  both  sides  of  the 
brain.  From  each  of  these  primary,  auditory  centres  impulses  are  sent  to 
the  auditory  speech  centre  in  the  left  hemisphere.  The  child  endeavors, 
and  by  repeated  efforts  learns,  to  make  the  sounds  that  he  hears,  and  he 
first  becomes  able  to  repeat  words,  then  to  speak  voluntarily.  To  do  this, 
he  has  had  to  learn  certain  very  delicate  movements,  and  so  there  has  been 
developed  a  special  centre  in  which  these  movements  are  localized,  which  is 
called — 

The  Motor  Speech  Centre. — This  is  in  Broca^s  convolution,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  Jeft  third  frontal  convolution.  The  activity  of  this  centre  was 
excited  under  the  influence  of  impressions  received  from  the  auditory  speech 
centre.  Without  this  influence  it  would  not  have  become  active  (those  who 
are  born  deaf  remain  dumb)  unless  some  other  sensory  impressions  are  made 
to  take  the  place  of  the  auditory  influences,  as  when  deaf-mutes  are  taught 
to  speak  by  the  means  of  sight  and  touch.  Throughout  life  there  is  a  very 
close  interdependence  between  the  motor  and  the  auditory  and  speech  cen- 
tres, and  for  the  perfect  functioning  of  either  we  must  have  the  normal 
action  of  both.  This  is  so  much  so  that  certain  French  authors  make  no 
sharp  distinction, but  consider  that  these  centres,  with  the  visual  speech  cen- 
tre, make  together  a  general  speech  centre,  which  is  called  the  sphere  of  lan- 
guage; a  lesion  anywhere  in  this  disturbs  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  of 
the  psychical  components  which  underlie  speech.  This  is  only  another  way 
of  expressing  the  close  interrelation  of  the  different  speech  centres,  but  it 
is  important  in  freeing  the  mind  of  the  student  from  the  conception  of  the 
different  speech  processes  as  being  carried  on  in  sharply  circumscribed 
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indepKrnclent  centres,  which  is  apt  to  result  from  a  study  of  the  Tiarious  dia- 
gmma  that  hare  been  devised.  The  connection  between  the  aaditory  speech 
centre  and  the  motor  speech  centre  i^  b\'  fibre  tracts,  whiclixniL  in  ihe-JEhite 
matter  of  thiJe  iflandof  BeiL 

In  Broca's  convolution  the  movements  of  the  muscles  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  primary  speech  mechanism  are  rearranged  in  most  delicate 
combinations  so  as  to  produce  articulate  speech — L  e..  motor  speech^memo- 
ries  are  stored  here,  or,  as  Bastian,  who  considers  all  cortical  centres  as 
sensor}',  would  say,  "  glosso-kinaesthetic  memories/'  It  is  from  this  centre 
that  the  intellectual  speech  processes  which  are  carried  on  in  the  cortical 
speech  areas  are  transformed  into  motor  activities.  We  do  not  as  yet  know 
the  exact  anatomical  relation  between  Broca's  convolution  and  the  primary 
speech  mechanism  by  which  this  transformation  is  brought  about.  It  seems 
certain  that  Broca's  convolution  is  connected  by  commissural  fibres  through 
the  corpus  callosum  with  the  corresponding  area  of  the  right  frontal  IdBe. 
and  it  can  control  the  speech  movements  when  the  more  direct  path  in  the 
left  pyramidal  tract  has  been  interrupted. 

Broca's  convolution  and  the  corresponding  area  in  the  right  brain  are 
connected  either  directly  by  special  pyramidal  fibres  with  the  bulbar  nu- 
cleus, or,  as  is  more  probable,  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  the  cortical 
centres  of  the  primary  speech  mechanism  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Bolandic 
region  on  both  sides. 

The  speech  centres  are  in  close  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  brain 
cortex,  and  in  this  way  they  take  part  in  the  general  mental  activities,  of 
which,  indeed,  the  speech  processes  form  a  large  part.  Some  authors  have 
assumed  that  the  several  sensory  elements  which  go  to  make  a  concept  are 
brought  together  in  a  special  region  of  the  brain,  and  here,  as  it  were,  united 
by  a  name.  This  is  called  "  the  centre  for  concepts,"  or  "  naming  centre  " 
(BroadlKint),  but  most  writers  have  followed  Bastian  in  considering  that  the 
supposition  of  such  a  centre  is  unnecessary. 

The  mechanism  which  has  been  described  is  that  which  is  developed  in 
uneducated  people  and  in  children  before  they  have  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  is  of  primary  importance  in  all  speech  processes.  As  the  child 
learns  to  read  he  associates  certain  visual  impressions  with  the  speech 
memories  he  has  already  acquired,  and  he  then  adds  to  his  concepts  the 
visual  memories  of  written  or  printed  symbols.  Thus  memories  are  stored 
in  the  speech  centre. 

This  centre  is  placed  by  nearly  all  authors  in  the  angular  and  supra- 
marginal  convolutions  on  the  left  side,  where  visual  impressions  froirT. both 
occipital  lobes  are  combined  in  speech  memories.  Yon  Monakow  believes 
that  there  is  no  such  special  centre,  hut  that  visual  speech  memories  are 
dei)end(»nt  upon  the  direct  connection  of  the  general  visual  centres  in  \x>xh 
occifiital  lol)e8  with  the  speech  sphere.  That  speech  defects  result  from 
injury  to  the  angular  and  supramarginal  convolutions,  he  admits;  but  he 
thinks  these  are  due  to  an  interruption  of  fibre  tracts  which  lie  beneath 
and  not  to  a  destruction  of  a  cortical  centre.  Tlie  distinction  is,  therefore, 
of  more  theoretical  tlian  practical  importance. 

In  learning  to  write,  the  child  develops  certain  delicate  movements  of 
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the  arm  and  hand,  and  thus  acquires  another  method  of  externalizing  his 
speech  activities.  Whether  or  not  this  requires  the  development  of  a  sepa- 
rate writing  centre,  apart  from  the  general  Bolandic  arm  centre,  or  is 
brought  about  by  an  evolution  of  the  latter  through  the  medium  of  Broca^s 
convolution,  is  a  vexed  question.  However  this  may  be,  these  movements 
are  learned  under  the  influence  of  visual  impressions  in  association  with  the 
other  speech  memories,  although  there  is  a  more  direct  path,  which  is  used 
in  copying  unknown  characters.  Just  as  the  movements  of  articulate  speech 
are  constantly  under  the  control  of  auditory  memories,  so  are  the  move- 
ments of  writing  regulated  by  visual  memories;  but  in  this  case  the  other 
speech  memories  are  of  great  importance. 

With  the  development  of  the  associations  which  imderlie  reading  and 
writing,  the  speech  mechanism  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  although  its 
activities  are  capable  of  practically  endless  extension,  as  when  music  or 
foreign  languages  are  learned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cortical  speech  centres  occupy  the  part  of  the 
brain  near  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  that  they  all  receive  their  blood  from 
the  Sylvian  artery.  The  posterior  part  of  this  region  is  sensory  and  the 
anterior  is  motor.  The  sensory  areas  are  near  the  optic  radiation  and  the 
motor  are  near  the  general  motor  tracts,  and  so  with  lesions  of  the  pos- 
terior part,  hemianopia  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  speech  disturbance 
while  hemiplegia  occurs  with  disease  of  the  anterior  areas.  These  asso- 
ciations often  help  to  distinguish  a  sensory  from  a  motor  aphasia,  but  each 
type  has  special  characteristics  which  must  be  studied. 

Sensory  Aphasia,  due  to  Lesions  of  the  Posterior  Part  of  the 
Speech  Area,  or  to  Fibres  going  to  this  Eegion. 

Auditory  Aphasia. — Most  people  in  mentally  recalling  words  do  so  by 
means  of  their  auditory  speech  memories — i.  e.,  they  think  of  the  sound 
of  the  words,  and  it  is  probable,  in  voluntary  speech,  that  the  will  acts 
on  the  motor  centre  indirectly  through  the  auditory  centre.  This  centre 
is  also  necessary  for  reading  in  such  persons.  There  are  certain  persons, 
however,  in  whom  the  mental  processes  are  carried  on  by  visual  memories, 
and  in  these  rare  "  visuals  "  the  visual  speech  centres  take  the  predominant 
place  in  speech  usually  occupied  by  the  auditory  centres. 

Complete  abolition  of  all  the  auditory  speech  memories  by  destruction 
of  the  first  temporal  convolution  causes  the  most  extensive  disturbances  of 
speech.  Such  a  person  is  unable  to  comprehend  speech,  either  spoken  or 
printed.  Voluntary  speech  is  much  disturbed,  and  although  at  first  he 
may  talk  with  his  words  all  transposed  (paraphasia),  he  soon  becomes 
speechless.  Writing  is  also  lost,  and  he  can  neither  repeat  words  nor  write 
at  dictation.    He  may  be  able  to  copy. 

Lesions  are  often  only  partial,  and  the  resultant  disturbance  of  speech 
may  be  simply  a  difficulty  in  speech  due  to  the  loss  of  nouns  and  to  para- 
phasia, the  writing  showing  the  same  defect.  He  usually  understands  what 
he  hears  and  reads,  and  can  repeat  words  and  write  at  dictation.  This  is 
the  condition  Bastian  calls  ^^  amnesia  verbalis.**  The  condition  may  be  so 
pronounced  that  voluntary  speech  and  writing  are  nearly  lost,  even  when 
the  auditory  memories  can  still  be  aroused  by  new  afferent  impressions  and 
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he  u  able  to  nndereunil  vhat  i£  »id  to  him  and  vliat  he  read&.  H<»  eir 
vsiuill  V  repeat  and  read  aloiuL 

The  afferent  paths,  vhieh  reach  the  anditorr  speech  centre  tree  liire 
tvo  primary  anditorr  centre*,  may  be  destrojed.  A  lesion  to  60  :ha^  zl.z^ 
be  in  the  vhite  matter  beneath  the  first  temporal  conTolntion  on  iLe  Icfi 
fide.  Such  a  lesion  woold  block  all  aoditonr  impresaon^  coming  10  the 
centre,  and  the  patient  would  not  be  able  to  understand  anrthin^  thai  vts 
said  to  him,  could  not  repeat  wordfi  nor  write  from  dictation.  A5  the  c*>r- 
tical  centres  are  not  disturbed,  and  the  auditory  speech  memories  are  ^£1 
pre«ent,  there  is  no  disturbance  of  voluntary  speech  or  writing,  aiki  t^^ 
patient  can  read  perfectly.  This  is  pure  word-deafness  or  ^ubconicAl 
sensory  aphasia. 

Visual  Aphasia, — Destruction  of  the  visual  centre  in  the  angular  an*! 
supramarginal  convolutions  causes  a  loss  of  the  visual  speech  memories, 
and  the  patient  i»  unable  to  read  printed  or  written  characters.  He  is 
unable  to  write — i.  e.,  there  is  agraphia — and  he  can  not  copy.  Hi*  under- 
standing of  spoken  words  is  good,  and  voluntary  speech  is  normal  or  only 
slightly  paraphasic. 

A  sul>cortical  lesion  involving  the  afferent  fibres  going  to  the  visual 
speech  centre  causes  pure  word-blindness  (subcortical  alexia) — i.  e.,  there 
is  inability  to  understand  written  or  printed  words.  Voluntary  speech  and 
writing  are  good.  The  patient  can  not  read  his  own  writing  except  by  aid 
of  muscle-sense  impression,  in  retracing  the  letters,  either  voluntarily  or 
passively.    Associated  with  this  is  always  hemianopia. 

Word-<leafnes3  and  word-blindness  are  often  combined,  and  at  times  it 
is  not  only  the  tracts  that  connect  the  primary  auditory  and  visual  cen- 
tres with  the  speech  spheres,  but  also  those  which  associate  them  with  the 
other  senftory  centres  in  the  formation  of  concepts,  that  are  diseased.  In 
this  case  he  has  not  only  lost  his  auditory  and  visual  speech  memories,  but 
also  all  of  his  memories  which  have  to  do  with  hearing  and  sight,  and  he 
has  mind-deafness  and  mind-blindness — i.  e.,  he  is  unable  to  recognize 
objects  when  he  hears  or  when  he  sees  them.  Further  than  this,  there  may 
Ik*  a  disassociation  of  all  the  sensory  centres  from  each  other  or  from  the 
higher  psychical  centre,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing,  in  which  ease 
the  patient  is  entirely  unable  to  recognize  objects  and  to  use  them  properly 
— i-  c.,  he  has  apraxia.  Apraxia  may  occur  alone,  but  is  usually  associated 
with  forms  of  aphasia. 

Motor  Aphasia. — Ijesions  of  Broca's  convolution — the  posterior  part  of 
the  left  third  frontal  convolution.  A  complete  lesion  here  causes  paralysis 
of  the  speech  movements.  The  patient  may  be  absolutely  dumb  or  he  may 
have  retained  one  or  two  words  or  phrases  which  are  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  activity  of  the  corresponding  region  of  the  right  brain.  He  will  make 
no  effort  to  repeat  words.  His  mind  is  comparatively  clear,  and  he  under- 
stands what  is  said  to  him  and  is  able  to  read,  although  there  is  usually 
some  difficulty  in  this  due  to  the  lack  of  motor  speech  memories.  He  will 
not  be  able  to  indicate  that  he  has  a  mental  picture  of  words.  This  is 
tested  by  asking  him  to  squeeze  the  observer's  hand  or  to  make  expiratory 
efforts  the  number  of  times  there  are  syllables  in  a  well-known  nam^. 
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Voluntary  writing  is  usually  lost  in  cortical  motor  aphasia,  and  many 
authors  believe  that  writing  movements  are  controlled  from  this  centre. 
Others,  who  believe  that  there  is  a  special  writing  centre,  contend  that  a 
lesion  strictly  limited  to  Broca's  convolution  would  not  cause  agraphia,  and 
cite  cases  which  seem  to  support  their  view.  If  there  is  much  disturbance 
of  internal  speech,  writing  will  be  impaired. 

Subcortical  motor  aphasia  has  already  been  spoken  of.  It  is  due  to  the 
destruction  of  the  fibres  which  join  Broca's  convolution  to  the  primary 
speech  mechanism.  Lesions  which  have  produced  this  type  of  aphasia  have 
been  in  the  white  matter  of  the  left  hemisphere  near  Broca^s  convolution. 
There  is  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  speech  without  any  disturbance  of 
internal  speech.  The  patient  can  write  perfectly  if  the  hand  is  not  para- 
lyzed and  his  mental  processes  are  not  disturbed. 

Cases  of  aphasia  are  rarely  simple,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  classify 
them  accurately.  The  problems  involved  are,  in  reality,  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, and  the  student  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  cases  are  as 
straightforward  as  the  various  diagrams  at  first  sight  would  appear  to 
indicate.  A  majority  of  them  are  very  complex,  but  with  patience  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  different  varieties  can  often  be  worked  out.  The  following 
tests  should  be  applied  in  each  case  of  aphasia,  after  the  presence  or  absence 
of  paralysis  has  been  determined  and  whether  the  patient  is  right-handed 
or  left-handed:  (1)  The  power  of  recognizing  the  nature,  uses,  and  relations 
of  objects — i.  e.,  whether  apraxia  is  present  or  not;  (2)  the  power  to  recall 
the  name  of  familiar  objects  seen,  smelled,  or  tasted,  or  of  a  sound  when 
heard,  or  of  an  object  touched;  (3)  the  power  to  understand  spoken  words; 
(4)  the  capability  of  understfiuiding  printed  or  written  language;  (5)  the 
power  of  appreciating  and  understanding  musical  tunes;  (6)  the  power  of 
voluntary  speech — in  this  it  is  to  be  noted  particularly  whether  he  misplaces 
words  or  not;  (7)  the  power  of  reading  aloud  and  of  understanding  what  he 
reads;  (8)  the  power  to  write  voluntarily  and  of  reading  what  he  has  written; 
(9)  the  power  to  copy;  (10)  the  power  to  write  at  dictation;  and  (11)  the 
power  of  repeating  words. 

The  medico-legal  aspects  of  aphasia  are  of  great  importance.  No  general 
principle  can  be  laid  down,  but  each  case  must  be  considered  on  its  merits. 
Langdon,  in  reviewing  the  whole  question,  concludes:  "  Sanity  established, 
any  legal  document  should  be  recognized  when  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
person  making  it  can  understand  fully  its  nature  by  any  receptive  channel 
(viz.,  hearing,  vision,  or  muscular  sense),  and  can,  in  addition,  express  assent 
or  dissent  with  certainty  to  proper  witnesses,  whether  this  expression  be  by 
spoken  speech,  written  speech,  or  pantomime.^' 

PrognosiB  and  Treatment. — In  young  persons  the  outlook  is  good, 
and  the  power  of  speech  is  gradually  restored  apparently  by  the  education 
of  the  centres  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  In  adults  the  condition  is 
less  hopeful,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  complete  motor  aphasia  with  right 
hemiplegia.  The  patient  may  remain  speechless,  though  capable  of  under- 
standing everything,  and  attempts  at  re-education  may  be  futile.  Partial 
recovery  may  occur,  and  the  patient  may  be  able  to  talk,  but  misplaces 
words.    In  sensory  aphasia  the  condition  may  be  only  transient,  and  the 
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diflEerent  forms  rarely  persist  alone  without  impairment  of  the  powers  of 
expression. 

The  education  of  an  aphasic  person  requires  the  greatest  care  and  pa- 
tience, particularly  if,  as  so  often  happens,  he  is  emotional  and  irritable. 
It  is  best  to  begin  by  the  use  of  detached  letters,  and  advance,  not  too 
rapidly,  to  words  of  only  one  syllable.  Children  often  make  rapid  progress, 
but  in  adults  failure  is  only  too  frequent,  even  after  the  most  painstaking 
efforts.  In  the  cases  of  right  hemiplegia  with  aphasia  the  patient  may  be 
taught  to  write  with  the  left  hand. 


111.    AFFECTIONS   OF   THE    BLOOD-VESSELS. 

1.  Hyper-smia. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  has  in  the  past  played  an  important  part  in 
cerebral  pathology.  Undoubtedly  there  are  great  variations  in  the  amount 
of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels;  this  is  universally  conceded,  but  how  far 
these  changes  are  associated  with  a  definite  group  of  symptoms  is  not  quite 
80  clear.  The  whole  subject  has  recently  been  revised  by  R.  Geigel,  who 
rightly  insists  that  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-cells  and  the  possibility  of 
interchange  of  gases  between  the  blood  and  the  cerebral  tissues  is  dependent 
not  only  upon  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  but  also  upon 
its  chemical  constitution,  and  especially,  it  would  appear,  upon  the  velocity 
of  the  current  in  the  cerebral  capillaries.  The  speed  of  the  blood  flow 
in  the  cerebral  capillaries  depends,  according  to  this  writer,  much  more 
on  the  tension  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  than  upon  the  height  of  the  ar- 
terial pressure.  In  many  of  the  conditions  designated  as  "  cerebral  h^-per- 
amia ''  there  is  really  a  condition  of  lowered  pressure,  for  with  flaccidity 
and  widening  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  due  say  to  paralysis  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, the  arterial  pressure  remaining  constant,  there  must  follow  as  the 
result  of  the  diminution  of  the  tension  of  the  vessel  walls  a  decrease  in  the 
velocity  of  the  blood-flow.  On  the  other  hand,  spasm  of  the  cerebral 
arteries,  due  say  to  irritation  of  the  sympathetic,  gives  rise  not  to  "  anae- 
mia "  as  generally  is  supposed,  but  through  increase  of  vascular  tension 
to  a  higher  velocity  of  flow  through  the  cerebral  capillaries.  It  has 
been  customary  to  describe  cerebral  hyperemia  as  being  either  active  or 
passive  (see  also  Leonard  Hill^s  article  in  Allbutt^s  System). 

Thus  active  hypercpmia  has  been  supposed  to  be  associated  with  febrile 
conditions,  with  increased  action  of  the  heart,  chilling  of  the  surface,  eon- 
traction  of  the  superficial  vessels,  and  with  the  suppression  of  certain  cus- 
tomary discharges.  Among  other  recognized  causes  are  plethora,  func- 
tional irritation,  such  as  is  associated  with  excessive  brain  work,  and  the 
action  of  certain  substances,  such  as  alcohol  and  nitrite  of  amyl. 

Passive  hyper(pmia  was  said  to  result  from  obstruction  in  the  cerebral 
sinuses  and  veins,  engorgement  in  the  lesser  circulation,  as  in  mitral  ste- 
nosis, emphysema,  from  pressure  on  the  superior  cava  by  aneurisms  and 
tumors,  and  in  the  venous  engorgement  which  takes  place  in  prolonged 
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etraining  eflforts.     In  its  most  intense  form  it  is  seen  in  the  compression  of 
the  superior  cava  by  tumors  and  in  death  from  strangulation. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  congestion  of  the  brain  are  by  no  means 
striking.  Such  an  active  hyperemia  is  never  visible  post  mortem.  The 
veins  of  the  cortex  are  distended,  the  gray  matter  has  a  deeper  color,  and 
its  vessels  are  full.  The  arteries  at  the  base  and  in  the  Sylvian  fissures 
contain  blood.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  uncertain  or  indefinite  than 
the  post-mortem  appearances  of  so-called  hyperemia  of  the  brain.  The 
most  intense  distention  of  the  vessels  is  seen  in  early  death  during  the 
specific  fevers,  or  in  the  secondary  passive  congestion  due  to  obstruction  in 
the  superior  cava  or  in  the  lesser  circulation.  In  a  majority  of  these  cases 
of  so-called  hyperemia,  while  the  total  mass  of  blood  in  the  brain  may  ex- 
ceed the  normal  by  a  considerable  amount,  yet  the  velocity  of  the  current 
is  so  much  less  than  normal,  that  as  a  result  the  brain  really  has  a  smaller 
supply  of  blood  than  is  normal — that  is,  the  patient  actually  suffers  from 
cerebral  "  anaemia  '*  rather  than  from  **  hyperaemia.^' 

Syxnptoxns. — There  are  no  characteristic  or  constant  features  of  dila- 
tation of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels.  It  may  exist  in  the  most  extreme  grade 
without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  functions,  as  is  witnessed 
frequently  in  the  pressure  by  tumors  on  the  superior  vena  cava.  How  far 
the  headache  and  delirium  of  the  early  stage  of  the  infectious  fevers  is  to 
be  assigned  to  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  headache,  dizziness,  and  unpleasant  sensations  in  aortic 
insufficiency  and  in  some  instances  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  have  been 
attributed  to  the  cerebral  congestion. 

As  a  separate  clinical  entity,  congestion  of  the  brain  rarely  comes 
under  observation.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  instances  associated  with  de- 
lirium, fever,  insomnia,  and  convulsions,  or  of  the  so-called  apoplectiform 
variety  described  by  some  writers.  Very  plethoric  persons  are  subject  to 
attacks  of  headache  with  flushing  of  the  face  and  irritability  of  temper, 
attacks  which  may  recur  frequently  and  are  sometimes  relieved  by  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose.  These  have  usually  been  attributed  to  congestion  of  the' 
brain.  When  the  so-called  passive  hyperaemia  reaches  a  high  grade,  there 
may  be  torpor,  dulness  of  the  intellect,  and  ultimately  deep  coma. 

Leube  suggests  that  the  symptoms  usually  referred  to  active  hyperaemia 
in  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  like  diphtheria  and  erysipelas,  or  in  the 
instances  in  which  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  accompanies  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  may  after  all  be  toxic  in  origin,  rather  than  due  to  alteration  in 
the  circulatory  relations.  At  any  rate,  he  believes  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  a  diagnosis  of  such  a  hyperaemia.  Flushing  of  the  face  is  by  no 
means  a  safe  guide.  Possibly  an  examination  of  the  eye-grounds  may  be 
helpful. 

3.  Anemia. 

This  may  be  induced  by  loss  of  blood,  either  quickly,  as  in  haemor- 
rhage, or  gradually,  as  in  the  severe  primary  and  secondary  anaemias. 
The  anaemia  may  be  local  and  due  to  causes  which  interfere  with  the  blood 
supply  to  the  brain,  as  narrowing  of  the  vessels  by  endarteritis,  pressure. 
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narrowing  of  the  aortic  orifice,  or  it  may  follow  an  unequal  distribution 
of  the  blood  in  consequence  of  dilatation  of  certain  vascular  territories. 
Thus,  rapid  distention  of  the  intestinal  vessels,  such  as  occurs  after  the 
removal  of  ascitic  fluid,  may  cause  sudden  death  from  cerebral  anaRmia, 
The  conmionest  illustration  of  this  is  the  fainting  fit  from  emotion,  in 
which  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain  is  insufficient  on  accoimt  of  the  dimin- 
ished arterial  pressure.  Ansemia  of  the  cerebral  vessels  may  be  caused 
by  pressure  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  The  partial  aniemia  results  from 
obliteration  of  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis  by  embolism  or  thrombosis. 
Ligature  of  one  carotid  sometimes  causes  a  transient  marked  ansemia  and 
disturbance  of  function  on  one  side  of  the  brain. 

The  anatomical  condition  of  the  brain  in  ansemia  is  very  striking. 
The  membranes  are  pale,  only  the  large  veins  are  full,  the  small  vessels 
over  the  gyri  are  empty,  and  an  imusual  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is 
present.  On  section  both  the  gray  and  white  matter  look  extremely  pale 
and  the  cut  surface  is  moist.     Very  few  puncta  vasculosa  are  seen. 

Syxnptoxns. — The  effects  of  anaemia  of  the  brain  are  well  illustrated 
by  a  fainting  fit  in  which  loss  of  consciousness  follows  the  heart  weakness. 
When  the  result  of  haemorrhage,  there  are  drowsiness,  giddiness,  inability 
to  stand,  flashes  of  light,  dark  spots  before  the  eyes,  and  noises  in  the  ears; 
the  respiration  becomes  hurried;  the  skin  is  cool  and  covered  with  sweat; 
the  pupils  are  dilated,  there  may  be  vomiting,  headache,  or  delirium,  and 
gradually,  if  the  bleeding  continues,  consciousness  is  lost  and  death  may 
occur  with  convulsions.  In  ordinary  syncope  the  loss  of  consciousness  is 
usually  transient  and  the  recumbent  posture  alone  may  suffice  to  restore 
the  patient  to  consciousness.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  brain  anaemia, 
such  as  result  from  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  as  in  pro- 
tracted illness  or  in  starvation,  the  condition  known  as  irritable  weakness 
results.  Mental  effort  is  difficult,  the  slightest  irritation  is  followed  by 
undue  excitement,  the  patient  complains  of  giddiness  and  noises  in  the 
ears,  or  there  may  be  hallucinations  or  delirium.  These  symptoms  are  met 
with  in  an  extreme  grade  as  a  result  of  prolonged  starvation. 

These  symptoms  are  indistinguishable  from  those  due  to  the  so-called 
cerebral  hyperaemia.  The  quality  of  the  blood  is  deteriorated  and  the 
velocity  of  the  blood-flow  is  diminished,  so  that  the  cerebral  nutrition  is 
interfered  with.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  lack  of  suitable  nutrition 
gives  rise  to  phenomena  of  increased  irritability  in  certain  of  the  cerebral 
centres,  at  least  for  a  time. 

An  interesting  set  of  symptoms,  to  which  the  term  hydrencephaloid 
was  applied  by  Marshall  Hall,  occurs  in  the  debility  produced  by  prolonged 
diarrhoea  in  children.  The  child  is  in  a  semi-comatose  condition  with  the 
eyes  open,  the  pupils  contracted,  and  the  fontanelle  depressed.  In  the 
earlier  period  there  may  be  convulsions.  The  coma  may  gradually  deepen, 
the  pupils  become  dilated,  and  there  may  be  strabismus  and  even  retraction 
of  the  head,  symptoms  which  closely  simulate  those  of  basilar  meningitis. 
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3.  (Edema  of  the  Brain. 

In  the  pathology  of  brain  lesions  oedema  formerly  played  a  role  almost 
equal  in  importance  to  congestion.  It  occurs  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: In  general  atrophy  of  the  convolutions,  in  which  case  the  oedema 
is  irepresent^lby  an  increase  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  in  that  of  the 
meshes  of  the  pia.  In  extreme  venous  dilatation  from  obstruction,  as  in 
mitral  stenosis  or  in  tumors^  thj^  may  be  a  condition  of  congestive  oedema, 
in  wHicH*  in  addition  to  great  filling  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  substance  of 
the  brain  itself  is  unusually  moist.  The  most  acute  oedema  is  a  local  pro- 
cess found  around  tumors  and  abscesses.  An  intense  infiltration,  local  or 
general,  may  occur  in  Bright's  disease,  and  to  it,  as  Traube  suggested,  cer- 
tain of  the  uraemic  symptoms  may  be  due. 

The  anatomical  changes  are  not  unlike  those  of  anaemia.  When  the 
oedema  follows  progressive  atrophy,  the  fiuid  is  chiefiy  within  and  beneath 
the  membranes.  The  brain  substance  is  anaemic  and  moist,  and  has  a  wet, 
glistening  appearance,  which  is  very  characteristic.  In  some  instances  the 
oedema  is  more  intense  and  local  and  the  brain  substance  may  look  infil- 
trated with  fiuid.  The  amount  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  is  usually  in- 
creased. 

The  symptoms  are  in  great  part  those  of  lessened  blood-flow,  and  are 
not  well  defined.  As  just  stated,  some  of  the  cerebral  features  of  uraemia 
may  depend  upon  it.  Of  late  years  cases  have  been  reported  by  Raymond, 
Tenneson,  and  Dercum,  in  which  unilateral  convulsions  or  paralysis  have 
occurred  in  connection  with  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  in  which  the 
condition  appeared  to  be  associated  with  oedema  of  the  brain.  The  older 
writers  laid  great  stress  upon  an  apoplexia  serosa,  which  may  really  have 
been  a  general  oedema  of  the  brain.  Inasmuch  as  the  instances  in  which 
oedema  of  the  brain  occurs  are  often  those  in  which  there  is  also  intoxication, 
or  anaemia,  or  both,  it  is  probably  impossible  to  say  at  the  bedside  definitely 
which  of  these  possible  factors  is  responsible  for  the  symptoms  in  a  given 
case. 

4.    CeREBBAL  n^HORRHAOE. 

The  bleeding  may  come  from  branches  of  either  of  the  two  great 
groups  of  cerebral  vessels — the  basal,  comprising  the  circle  of  Willis  and 
the  central  arteries  passing  from  it  and  from  the  first  portion  of  the  cere- 
bral arteries,  or  the  cortical  group,  the  anterior,  middle,  and  the  posterior 
cerebral  vessels.  In  a  inajority  of  the  cases  the  haemorrhage  is  from  the 
central  branches,  more  particularly  from  those  given  off  by  the  middle 
c_erebraL  arteries  in  the  anterior  perforated  spaces,  and  which  supply  the 
corpora  striata  and  internal  capsules.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  branches 
which  passes  to  the  third  division  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  to  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  internal  capsule,  the  lenticulo-striate  artery  of  Duret,  is  so 
frequently  involved  in  haemorrhage  that  it  has  been  called  by  Charcot  the 
QxU^xxf,  cerebral  haemorrhage.  Haemorrhages  from  this  and  from  the  len- 
ticulo-thalgniic  artery  include  more  than  GO  per  cent  of  all  cerebral  haemor- 
rhages.    The  bleeding  may  be  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  to  which 
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alone  the  term  cerebral  apoplexy  is  applied,  or  into  the  membranes,  in  which 
case  it  is  termed^  meningealTiaemorrhage;  both,  however,  are  usually  in- 
cluded \mder  the  terms  lutracjitiiial  or  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

Etiology. — The  conditions  which  produce  lesions  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels play  a  very  important  part;  thus  the  natural  tendency  to  degeneration 
of  the  vessels  in  advanced  life  makes  apoplexy  much  more  common  after 
the  fiftieth  year.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  children  under  ten.  On  ac- 
count of  the  greater  liability  to  arterial  disease  (associated  probably  with 
muscular  exertion  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol),  men  are  more  subject  to  cere- 
bral haemorrhage  than  women.  Heredity  was  formerly  thought  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  this  aflfection,  and  the  apoplectic  habitue  or  build  is 
still  referred  to.  By  this  is  meant  a  stjout  plethoric  body  of  medium  size, 
with  a  short  neck.  Heredity  influences  cerebral  haemorrhage  entirely 
through  the  arteries,  and  there  are  families  in  which  these  degenerate  early, 
usually  in  association  with  renal  changes.  The  secondary  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  brings  with  it  serious  dangers,  which  have  already  been  discussed 
in  the  section  upon  arteries.  The  special  factors  in  inducing  arterio- 
sclerosis— the  abuse  of  alcohol,  immoderate  eating,  syphilis,  and  prolonged 
muscular  exertion — are  found  to  be  important  antecedents  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage.  Chronic  lead  poisoning  and  gout 
also  may  here  be  mentioned. 

The  endocarditis  of  rheumatism  and  other  fevers  may  indirectly  lead 
to  apoplexy  by  causing  embolism  and  anevirism  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
Cerebral  haemorrhage  occurs  occasionally  in  the  specific  fevers  and  in  pro- 
found alterations  of  the  blood,  as  in  leukaen(ua..iuid  .pernicious  anaemia. 
The  actual  exciting  cause  of  the  haemorrhage  is  not  evident  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  The  attack  may  be  sudden  and  without  any  preliminary  symp- 
toms. In  other  instances  violent  exertion,  particularly  straining  efforts,  or 
the  excited  action  of  the  heart  in  emotion  may  cause  a  rupture. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  causing  apoplexy  are  almost  in- 
variably in  the  cerebral  arteries,  in  which  the  following  changes  may  lead 
directly  to  it: 

(a)  The  prndii^tinn  nf  nn)jflry  aneurisms,  ruptvire  of  ffhich  is  the  most 
copimon  cause  of  cerebral  haemorrhage.  The  origin  of  the  miliary  aneu- 
risms is  disputed.  Charcot  thought  they  resulted  from  changes  in  tlie 
adventitia  (periarteritis).  Others,  with  Eichler,  Ziegler,  and  Birch-Hirsch- 
feld,  find  the  primary  change  in  the  intima.  The  weight  of  opinion  at 
present,  however,  is  on  the  side  of  the  view  that  the  media  is  first  degen- 
erated (Roth,  Loewenthal).  They  occur  most  frequently  on  the  central 
arteries,  but  also  on  the  smaller  branches  of  the  cortical  vessels.  On  sec- 
tion of  the  brain  substance  they  may  be  seen  as  localized,  small  dark  bodies, 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  in  numbers  upon 
the  arteries  when  carefully  withdrawn  from  the  anterior  perforated  spaces. 
According  to  Charcot  and  Bouchard,  who  have  described  them,  they  are 
most  frequent  in  the  central  ganglia.  In  apoplexy  after  the  fortieth  year  if 
sought  for  they  are  rarely  missed.  The  actual  miliary  aneurism,  which 
by  its  rupture  has  occasioned  the  haemorrhage,  may  be  difficult  to  find, 
but  if  one  pours  water  carefully  on  the  area  of  haemorrhage,  or,  better 
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still,  submerges  the  apoplectic  mass  for  a  time,  it  will  usually  be  found 
possible  to  do  so,  and  even  to  find  the  hole  in  its  wall. 

(6)  An^urismjpfthe  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis.  These  are  by 
no  means  uncommon,  and  will  be  considered  subsequently. 

(c)  Endarteriti8_and  j)eriarteritis  in  the  cerebral  vessels  most  commonly 
lead  to  "apoplexy  by  the  production  of  anevirisms,  either  miliary  or  coarse. 
There  are  instances  in  which  the  most  careful  search  fails  to  reveal  any- 
thing but  diffuse  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  particularly  of  the 
smaller  branches;  so  that  we  must  conclude  that  spontaneous  rupture  may 
occur  without  the  previous  formation  of  aneurism. 

(d)  Increased  permeability  of_the  walls  of  the  vessels  may  account  for 
haemorrhages  ^atapedesis  without  actual  rupture.  Such  haemorrhages 
are  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  contracted  kidney,  grave  anaemia,  and  various 
infections  and  intoxications. 

The  haemorrhage  may  be  meniggeaL.  cerebral^  or  intraventricular. 

Meningeal  hcemorrhape  may  be  ojitside  the  dura,  between  this  membrane 
and  Hhe  bone,  or  between  the  dura  and  arachnoid,  or  between  the  arach- 
noid and  the  pia  mater.  The  following  are  the  chief  causes  of  this  form 
of  haemorrhage:  Fracture  of  the  skuU,  in  which  case  the  blood  usually 
comes  from  the  lacerated  meningeal  vessels,  sometimes  from  the  torn  si- 
nuses. In  these  cases  the  blood  is  usually  outside  the  dura  or  between  it 
and  the  arachnoid.  The  next  most  frequent  cause  is  rupture  of  aneurisms 
on  the  larger  cerebral  vessels.  The  blood  is  usually  subarachnoid.  An 
intracerebral  haemorrhage  may  burst  into  the  meninges.  A  special  form 
of  meningeal  haemorrhage  is  found  in  thQ  new-born,  associated  with  injury 
during  birth.  And  lastly,  meningeal  haemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  con- 
t^titiTt-iftpRl  HiflPftftfx^  AnH  fpvpra.  The  blood  may  be  in  a  large  quantity  at 
the  base;  in  cases  of  ruptured  aneurism,  particularly,  it  may  extend  into 
the  cord  or  upon  the  cortex.  Owing  to  the  greater  frequency  of  the  aneu- 
risms in  the  middle  cerebral  vessels,  the  Sylvian  fissvires  are  often  distended 
with  blood. 

Intracerebral  hcemorrhage  is  most  frequent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
corpu8_striatum,  particularly  toward  the  outer  section  of  the  l«inticular 
nucleusT  The  haemorrhage  may  be  small  and  limited  to  the  lenticular 
body,  the  thalamus,  and  thejnternal  capsule,  or  it  may  extend  into  the 
centrunuaemiiQVAle,  or  burst,  into  the  lateral  ventricle,  or  extend  to  the 
insula.  Haemorrhages  confined  to  the  white  matter — the  centrum  semi- 
ovale^^are  rare.  Localized  bleeding  may  occur  in  the  crura  or  in  the  pons. 
Haemorrhage  into  the  cerebellum  is  not  uncommon,  and  usually  comes 
from  the  superior  cerebellar  artery.  The  extravasation  may  be  limited  to 
the  substance  or  rupture  into  the  fourth  ventricle.  Twice  I  have  known 
sudden  death  in  girls  under  twenty-five  to  be  due  to  cerebellar  haemorrhage. 

Ventricular  Hemorrhage. — This  occasionally  but  rarely  is  primary,  com- 
ing from  the  vessels  of  the  plexuses  or  of  the  walls.  More  often  it  is  sec- 
ondary, following  Haemorrhage  into  the  cerebral  substance.  It  is  not  in- 
frequent in  early  life  and  may  occur  during  birth.  Of  94  cases  collected 
by  Edward  Sanders,  7  occurred  during  the  first  year,  and  14  under  the 
twentieth  year.     In  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  in  adults  it  has  almost 
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always  been  caiued  bv  rapture  of  a  Tessel  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cau- 
date nucleus.  The  blood  may  be  found  in  one  Tentricle  only^  but  more 
commonly  it  is  in  both  lateral  yentricles^  and  may  pass  into  the  third  Ten- 
tricle and  through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  into  the  fourth  Tentricle,  form- 
ing a  complete  mould  in  blood  of  the  ventricular  systenL  In  these  cases 
the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  ^^  apoplexie  faudroyante/^ 

Subsequent  Changes. — The  blood  gradually  changes  in  color,  and  ulti- 
mately the  hagmoglobin  is  converted  into  the  reddish-brown  hsmatoidin. 
loflammation  occurs  about  the  apoplectic  area,  limiting  and  confining  it. 
and  ultimately  a  definite  wall  may  be  produced,  inclosing  axjsLjrith  fluid 
contents.  In  other  instances  a  cyst  is  not  formed,  but  the  connective  tissue 
proliferates  and  leaves  a  pigmented  scar.  In  meningeal  hsemorrhage  the 
effused  blood  may  be  gradually  absorbed  and  leave  only  a  staining  of  the 
membranes.  In  other  cases,  particularly  in  infants,  when  the  effusion  is 
cortical  and  abundant,  there  may  be  localized  wasting  of  the  convolutions 
and  the  production  of  a  cyst  in  the  meninges.  Possibly  certain  of  the 
cases  of  porencephaly  are  caused  in  this  way. 

Secondar}'  degeneration  follows,  varying  in  character  according  to  the 
location  of  the  haemorrhage  and  the  actual  damage  done  by  it  to  nerve  cells 
or  their  medullated  axones.  Thus,  in  persons  dying  some  years  after  a 
cerebral  apoplexy  which  has  produced  hemiplegia  (lesion  of  the  motor  area 
in  the  cortex  or  of  the  pyramidal  tract  leading  from  it),  the  degeneration 
may  be  traced  through  the  cerebral  peduncle,  the  ventral  part  of  the  pons, 
the  pyramids  of  the  medulla,  the  fibres  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  of 
the  cord  of  the  same  side,  and  the  fibres  of  the  crossed  p>Tamidal  tract  on 
the  opposite  side.  After  haemorrhages  in  the  middle  and  inferior  frontal 
gyri  there  follows  degeneration  of  the  frontal  cerebro-cortico-pontal  path, 
going  through  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  and  the  medial 
portion  of  the  basis  pedunculi  to  the  nuclei  pontis;  also  degeneration  of  the 
fibres  connecting  the  nucleus  medialis  thalami,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
nucleus  lateralis  thalami  with  the  cortex  (Flechsig,  v.  Monakow). 

When  the  temporal  gyri  or  their  white  matter  are  destroyed  by  a  haem- 
orrhage the  lateral  segment  of  the  basis  pedunculi  degenerates  (Dejerine). 
Cerebellar  haemorrhage,  especially  if  it  injure  the  nucleus  dentatus,  may 
lead  to  degeneration  of  the  brachium  conjunctivum. 

There  may  be  slow  degeneration  in  the  lemniscus  medialis,  extending  as 
far  as  the  nuclei  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  after  haemor- 
rhages in  the  central  gyri,  h}T)othalamic  region,  or  dorsal  part  of  the  pons. 
Haemorrhages  destroying  the  occipital  cortex,  or  subcortical  haemorrhages 
injuring  the  optic  radiations,  occasion  slow  degeneration  (cellulipetal)  of  the 
radiations  from  the  lateral  geniculate  body,  and  after  a  time  cause  marked 
atrophy  or  even  disappearance  of  its  ganglion  cells. 

SjrmptomB. — These  may  be  divided  into  primary,  or  those  connecteil 
with  the  onset,  and  secondary,  or  those  which  develop  later  after  the  early 
manifestations  have  passed  away. 

Primary  Symptoms, — Premonitory  indicjations  are  rare.  As  a  rule,  the 
patient  is  seized  while  in  full  health  or  about  the  performance  of  some 
every-day  action,  occasionally  an  action  requiring  strain  or  extra  exerti(»L 
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Now  and  then  instances  are  found  in  which  there  are  sensations  of  numb- 
ness or  tingling  or  pains  in  the  limbs,  or  even  choreiform  movements  in  the 
muscles  of  the  opposite  side,  the  so-called  prehemiplegic^horea.  In  other 
cases  temporary  disturbances  of  vision  and  of  associated  movements  of  the 
eye-muscles  have  been  noted,  but  none  of  the  prodromata  of  apoplexy  (the 
so-called  "  warnings  ")  are  characteristic.  The  onset  of  the  apoplexy,  as  the 
symptoms  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  are  usually  called,  varies  greatly.  There 
may  be  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and  complete  relaxation  of  the  extremi- 
ties. In  such  instances  the  name  apoplectic  stroke  is  particularly  appropriate. 
In  other  cases  the  onset  is  more  gradual  and  the  loss  of  consciousness  may 
not  occur  for  a  few  ininutes  after  the  patient  has  fallen,  or  after  the  paraly- 
sis of  the  limbs  is  manifest.  In  the  typical  apoplectic  attack  the  condition 
is  as  follows:  There  is  deep  unconsciousness;  the  patient  can  not  be  roused. 
The  face  is  injected,  sometimes  cyanotic,  or  of  an  ashen-gray  hue.  The  pu- 
pils vary;  usually  they  are  dilated,  sometimes  unequal,  and  always,  in  deep 
coma,  inactive.  Iflhe  haemorrhage  "Be  so  located  that  it  can  irritate  the 
nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  the  pupils  are  contracted  (haemorrhages  into  the 
pons  or  ventricles).  The  respirations  are  slow,  noisy,  and  accompanied 
with  stertor.  Sometimes  the  Cheyne-Stokes  rhythm  may  be  present.  The 
chest  movements  on  the  paralyzed  side  may  be  restricted,  in  rare  instances 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  cheeks  are  often  blown  out  during  expiration, 
with  spluttering  of  the  lips.  The  pulse  is  usually  full,  slow,  and  of  in- 
creased ti^nsion.  The  temperature  may  be  normal,  but  is  often  found  sub- 
normal, and,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Bastian,  may  sink  below  95°.  In 
cases  of  basal  haemorrhage  the  temperature,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  high. 
The  urineand  faeces  _are  usually  passed  involuntarily.  Convulsions  are  not 
common.  It  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  condition  is  apoplexy 
associated  with  hemiplegia  or  sudden  coma  from  other  causes.  An  indica- 
tion of  hemiplegia  may  be  discovered  in  the  difference  in  the  tonus  of  the 
muscles  on  the  two  sides.  If  the  arm  or  the  leg  is  lifted,  itiirops  "  dead  " 
on  the  affected. side,  while  on  the  other  it  falls  more  slowly.  Rigidity  also 
may  be  present.  In  watching  the  movements  of  the  facial  muscles  in  the 
stertorous  respiration  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  paralyzed  side  the  relaxa- 
tion permits  the  cheek  to  be  blown  out  in  a  more  marked  manner.  The 
head  and  eyes  may  be  turned  strongly  to  one  side — conjugate  deviation.  In 
such  an  event  the  turning  is  toward  the  side  of  the  haemorrhage. 

In  other  cases,  in  which  the  onset  is  not  so  abrupt,  the  patient  may  not 
lose  consciousness,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  there  is  loss  of  power, 
unconsciousness  gradually  develops,  and  deepens  into  profound  coma.  This 
is  sometimes  termed  ingravescent  apoplexy.  The  attack  may  occur  during 
sleep.  The  patient  may  be  found  unconscious,  or  wakes  to  find  that  the 
power  is  lost  on  one  side.  Small  haemorrhages  in  the  territory  of  the  cen- 
tral arteries  may  cause  hemiplegia  without  loss  of  consciousness. 

Usually  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  onset  of  an  attack,  some- 
times within  from  two  to  six  hours,  there  is  febrile  reaction,  and  more  or 
less  constitutional  disturbance  associated  with  inflammatory  changes  about 
the  haemorrhage  and  absorption  of  the  blood.  The  period  of  inflammatory 
reaction  may  continue  for  from  one  week  to  two  months.  The  patient  may 
68 
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die  in  this  reaction,  or,  if  consciousness  has  been  regained,  there  may  be 
delirium  or  recurrence  of  the  coma.  At  this  jifixiod^llie-fio-called  early 
rigidity  may  develop  in  the  paralyzed  limbs.  The  so-called  trophic  changes 
may  occur,  such  as  sloughing  or~tIie  formation  of  vesicles.  The  most 
serious  of  these  is  the  sloughing  eschar  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  or  on 
the  paralyzed  side,  which  may  appear  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  onset 
and  is  usually  of  grave  significance.  The  congestion  at  the  bases  of  the 
lungs  so  common  in  apoplexy  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  trophic  change. 

C 071  jugate  Deviation, — In  a  right  hemiplejiia^the  eyes  and  head  may 
be.  turned  to  tUe  left  side;  that  is  to  say,  the  eyea  looktowjaird  the  cerebral 
lesion.  This  is  almost  the  rule  in  the  conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  and 
eyes  which  occurs  early  in  hemiplegia.  When,  however,  convulsions  ur 
spasm  develop  or  the  state  of  so-called  early  rigidity  in  hemiplegia,  the 
conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes  may  be  in  the  opposite  direction; 
that  is  to  say,  the  eyes  look  away  from  the  lesion  and  the  head  is  rotated 
toward  the  convulsed  side.  This  symptom  may  be  associated  with  cortical 
lesions,  particularly,  according  to  some  authors,  when  in  the  neighb*)r- 
hood  of  the  supramarginal  and  angular  g}Ti.  It  may  also  occur  in  a  lesion 
of  the  internal  capsule  or  in  the  pons,  but  in  the  latter  situation  the  eon- 
jugate  deviation  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  occurs  in  other  cases,  as  the 
patient  looks  away  from  the  lesion,  and  in  spasm  or  convulsion  looks  toward 
the  lesion. 

Hemiplegia, — In  cases  in  which  consciousness  is  restored  and  the  pa- 
tient improves,  a  unilateral  paralysis  may  persist  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  motor  area  or  the  pyramidal  tract  in  any  part  of  its  courtie. 
Hemiplegia  is  complete  when  it  involves  face^  arniy  and  leg,  or  partial 
when  it  involves  only  one  or  other  of  these  parts.  This  may  be  fhe 
result  of  a  lesion  (a)  of  the  motor  cortex;  (/>)  of  the  ij^iaiuidal  Jibres 
in  the  corona  radiata  and  in  the  internal  gapsule;  (c)  of  a  lesion  in  the 
cerebral  peduncle;  or  (d)  in  the  pons  Varolii.  The  situation  of  the  lesions 
and  their  effects  are  given  in  Fig.  10.  lIa?morrhage  is  perhaps  the  mo^t 
common  cause,  but  tumors  and  spots  of  softening  may  also  induce  it.  The 
special  details  of  the  hemiplegia  may  here  be  considered.  The  face  (except 
in  lesions  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons)  is  involved  on  the  same  side  as  the 
arm  and  leg.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  facial  muscles  stand  in 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  cortical  centres  as  those  of  the  arm  and 
leg,  the  fibres  of  the  upper  motor  segment  of  the  facial  nerve  from  the 
cortex  decussating  just  as  do  those  of  the  nerves  of  the  limbs.  The  facial 
paralysis  is  partial,  involving  only  the  lower  portion  of  the  nerve,  so  that 
the  orbicularis  oculi  and  the  frontalis  muscles  are  uninvolved.  The  signs 
of  the  facial  paralysis  are  usually  well  marked.  There  may  be  a  slight  diffi- 
culty in  elevating  the  eyebrows  or  in  closing  the  eye  on  the  paralyzed  side, 
or  in  rare  cases  the  facial  paralysis  is  complete,  but  the  movements  may  In- 
present  with  emotion,  as  laughing  or  crying.  The  bypog^^^^'^L nerve  alst« 
is  involved.  In  consequence,  the  patient  cannot  put  out  the  tongue 
straight,  but  it  deviates  toward  the  paralyzed  side,  inasmuch  as  the  genio- 
hyo-glossus  of  the  sound  side  is  unopposed.  With  right  liitmi pidgin  tbfri^ 
may  be  aphasia.  Even  without  marked  aphasia  difficulty  in  speaking 
and  slowness  are  common. 
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Fio.  10. — Diagram  of  motor  path  from  right  brain.  The  upper  segment  is  black,  the 
lower  red.  The  nuclei  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are  shown  on  the  left  side ;  on 
the  right  side  the  cerebral  nerves  of  that  side  are  indicated.  A  lesion  at  1  woald 
cause  upper  segment  paralysis  in  the  arm  of  the  opposite  side— cerebral  mono- 
plegia; at  2,  upper  segment  paralysis  of  the  whole  opposite  side  of  the  body — 
hemiplegia ;  at  8  (in  the  cms),  upper  segment  paralysis  of  the  opposite  face,  arm  and 
leg,  and  lower  segment  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  on  the  same  side— crossed  paraly- 
sis ;  at  4  (in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons),  upper  segment  paralysis  of  the  opposite  arm 
and  leg,  and  lower  segment  paralysis  of  the  face  and  the  external  rectus  on  the  same 
side— crossed  paralysis ;  at  5,  upper  segment  paralysis  of  all  muscles  represented  be- 
low lesion,  and  lower  segment  paralysis  of  muscles  represented  at  level  of  lesion — 
spinal  paraplegia ;  at  6,  lower  segment  paralysis  of  muscles  localized  at  seat  of  lesion 
— anterior  poliomyelitis.    (Van  Qehuchten,  modified.) 
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Tlie^arm  is,  as  a  rule,  more  cpnipletely  .paral^zed.tbaft.  liui  J^-  The 
loss  of  power  may  l^e  absolute  or  partial.  In  severe  cases  it  is  at  tir^t  cum- 
plete.  In  others,  when  the  paralysis  in  the  face  and  arm  is  compleie 
that  of  the  leg  is  only  partial.  The  face  and  arm  may  alone  be  paralyzed, 
while  the  leg  escapes.  Less  commonly  the  leg  is  more  affected  than  the 
ann,  and  the  face  may  be  only  slightly  involved. 

Cqrt.aijQ^lHUscles  escape  in  hemiplegia,  particularly  those  associated  in 
symmetrical  movements,  as  those  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  a  fact  which 
Broodbent  explains  by  supposing  that  as  the  spinal juicki  cootrollhig  these 
movements  on  both  sides  constantly  act  together,  they  may,  by  means  of 
this  intimate  connection,  be  stimulated  by  impulses  coming  from  only  one 
side  of  the  brain.  The  degree  of  permanent  paralysis  after  a  heiniplegic 
attack  varies  much  in  different  cases.  WhenJ.he  restitution  is  partial,  it  is 
alwaysji  as  Wernicke  has  pointed  out,_certain  groups  of  muiSc1es"wTiicTi  re- 
cover rather  than  others.  Thus  in  the  leg  the  residual  paralysis  concerns 
the  flexors  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsal  flexors  of  the  foot — i.  e..  the  niuscltrs 
which,  according  to  Ludwig  Mann,  are  active  in  the  second  period  of  walk- 
ing, shortening  the  leg,  and  bringing  it  forward  while  it  swings.  The  inu>- 
cles  which  lift  the  body  when  the  foot  rests  upon  the  ground,  those  ust^l  in 
the  first  period  of  walking,  include  the  extensors  of  the  leg  and  the  plantar 
flexors  of  the  foot.  These  *' lengtheners  "  of  the  leg  often  recover  almost 
completely  in  cases  in  which  the  paralysis  is  due  to  lesions  of  the  pyramidal 
tract.  In  the  arms  the  residual  paralysis  usually  affects  the  muscle  groups 
which  oppose  the  thumb,  those  which  rotate  the  arm  outward,  and  the  open- 
ers of  the  hand. 

As  a  nile,  there  is  at  first  no  wasting  of  the  paralyzed  limbs. 

Crossed  Hemiplegia, — A  paralysis Jn_ which  there  is  loss  of  function  in 
a  cerebral  nerve  on  one  side  witli  Joss  of  power  (or  of  sensation)  on  the  opi>o- 
site  side  of  the  body  is  called  a  crossed  or  alternate  hemiplegia.  It  is  met 
with  in  lesions,  commonly  haemorrhage,  in  the  cms,  the  pons,  and  the  me- 
dulla (Fig.  10,  3  and  4). 

(a)  Cms. — The  bleeding  may  extend  from  vessels  supplying  the  corpus 
striatum,  internal  capsule,  and  optic  thalamus,  or  the  ha?morrhage  niaiy  be 
primarily  in  the  crus.  In  the  classical  case  of  Weber,  on  section  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  crus  an  oblong  clot  15  mm.  in  length  lay  just  below 
the  medial  and  inferior  surface.  The  characteristic  features  of  a  lesion 
in  this  locality  are  paralysis  of  arm,  face,  and  leg  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
oculo-motor  paralysis  of  the  same  side — the  syndrome  of  Weber.  Sensory 
changes  have  also  been  present.  Haemorrhage  into  the  tegmentum  is 
not  necessarily  associated  with  hemiplegia,  but  there  may  be  incomplete 
paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  ner\'e,  with  disturbance  of  sensation  and  ataxia 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  optic  tract  or  the  lateral  geniculate 
body  lying  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  crus  may  be  compressed,  in  which 
event  there  will  be  hemianopsia. 

(li)  Pons  and  Medulla. — Lesions  may  involve  the  pjTamidal  tract  and 
one  or  more  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  If.  at  the  lower  aspect  of  the  pons,  the 
facial  nerve  may  be  involved,  causing  paralysis  of  the  face  on  the  same 
side  and  hemiplegia  on  the  opposite  side.     The  fifth  nerve  may  be  involved^ 
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with  the  fillet  (the  sensory  tract),  causing  loss  of  sensation  in  the  area  of 
distribution  of  the  fifth  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  and  loss  of  sensation 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

Sensory  Disturbances  resulting  from  Cerebral  Hcemorrhage, — These  are 
variable.  Ft^niiRnsPsfViPgifl  jinnj  coexist  with  hemiplegia,  hut  in  many  in- 
stances there  is  only  slight  numbing  of  sensation.  When  the  hemianaeg- 
thesia  is  marked,  it  is  usually  the  result  of  a  lesion  in  the  internal  capsule 
involving  the  retrolenticular  ^prtjojn  jpf  the  posterior  Jimb.  In  C.  L. 
Dana's  study  of  sensory  localization  he  found  that  anaesthesia  of  organic 
cortical  origin  was  always  limited  or  more  pronounced  in  certain  parts,  as 
the  face,  arm,  or  leg,  and  was  generally  incomplete.  Total  anagsthesia.  waa 
either  of .  fyn^tiaaai  .fill  subcortical  origin.  Marked  anaesthesia  was  much 
more  common  in  softening  than  in  haemorrhage.  Complete  hemianaes- 
thesia  is  certainly  rare  in  haemorrhage.  Disturbance  of  the  special  senses 
is  not  common.  Hemianopia  may  exist  on  the  same  side  as  the  paralysis, 
and  there  may  be  diminution  in  the  acuteness  of  the  senses  of  heariiig, 
taste,  and  smell.  Growers  thinks  that  homonymous  hemianopia  of  the 
halves  of  the  visual  fields  opposite  to  the  lesion  is  very  frequent  shortly 
after  the  onset,  though  often  overlooked. 

Psychic  disturbances,  variable  in  nature  and  degree,  may  result  from 
cerebral  haemorrhage. 

The  Reflexes  in  Apoplectic  Cases. — During  the  apoplectic  coma  a.lJLih^ 
reflexes  are  abolighed,  but  inimediately  on  recovery  of  consciousness  Jtll^y 
return^first.  oa  the  non-hemiplegic  side,  later,  sometimes  only  after  weeks^ 
Qn^the  paralyzed^fiide.  As  to  the  time  of  return,  especially  of  the  patellar 
reflexes,  marked  diflferences  are  observable  in  individual  cases.  The  deep 
reflexes  later  are  increased  on  the  paralyzed  side,  and  ankle  clonus  may  be 
present.  The  plantar  and  other  superficial  reflexes  are  usually  diminished. 
The  sphincters  are  not  affected. 

The  course  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
lesion.  If  slight,  the  hemiplegia  may  disappear  completely  within  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks.  In  severe  cases  the  rule  is  that  the  leg  gradually  re- 
covers before  the  arm,  and  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  girdle  and  upper 
arm  before  those  of  the  forearm  and  hand.    The  face  may  recover  quickly. 

Except  in  the  very  slight  lesions,  in  which  the  hemiplegia  is  transient,, 
changes  take  place  which  may  be  grouped  as 

Secondary  Symptoms. — TJiese  correspond  to  the  chronic  stage.  In  a 
case  in  which  little  or  no  improvement  takes  place  within  ~?ight  or  ten 
weeks,  it  will  be  found  that  the  paralyzed  limbs  undergo  certain  changes. 
The  leg,  as  a  rule,  recovers  enough  power  to  enable  the  patient  to  get 
about,  although  the  foot  is  dragged.  Occasionally  a  recurrence  of  severe 
symptoms  is  seen,  even  without  a  new  haemorrhage  having  taken  place.  In 
both  arm  and  leg  the  condition  of  secondary  contraction  or  late  rigidity  comes 
on  and  is  always  n^ost  marked  in  the  upper  extremity.  The  arm  becomes 
permanently  flexed  at  the  elbow  and  resists  all  attempts  at  extension.  The 
wrist  is  flexed  upon  the  forearm  and  the  fingers  upon  the  hand.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  arm  and  hand  is  very  characteristic.  There  is  frequently,  as 
the  contractures  develop,  a  great  deal  of  pain.    In  the  leg  the  contracture  is 
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rarely  so  extreme.  The  loss  of  power  is  most  marked  in  the  muscles  of 
the  foot,  and  to  prevent  the  toes  from  dragging,  the  knee  in  walking 
is  much  flexed,  or  more  commonly  the  foot  is  swung  round  in  a  half- 
circle. 

The  reflexes  are  at  this  £tage  greatly  increased.    These  contractures  are 
permanent  and  incurable,  and  are  associated  with  a  secondary  descending 
sctetosis  of  the  motor  path.    There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  rigid- 
ity and  contracture  do  not  occur,  but  the  arm  remains  flaccid,  the  leg  hav- 
ing regained  its  power.    This  hemiplegie  flasque  of  Bouchard  is  found  most 
commonly  in  children.    Among  other  secondary  changes  in  late  hemiplegia 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Tremor  of  the  affected  limbs,  post-para- 
lytic chorea,  the  mobile  spasm  known  as  athetosis,  arthropathies  in   the 
joints  of  the  affected  side,  and  muscular  atrophy.     Athetosis  and  post- 
hemiplegic chorea  will  be  considered  in  the  hemiplegia  of  children.     The 
cool  surface  and  thin  glossy  skin  of  a  hemiplegie  limb  are  familiar  to  all. 
A  word  may  here  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  muscular  atrophy  of  cerebral 
origin. 

As  a  rule,  atrophy  is  not  a  marked  feature  in  hemiplegia,  but  in  some 
instances  it  does  develop.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  due  in  some  cases  to 
secondary  alterations  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  ventral  horns,  as  in  a  case 
reported  by  Charcot.  Recently,  however,  attention  has  been  called  by 
Senator,  Quincke,  and  others  to  the  fact  that  atrophy  may  follow  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  cerebral  lesion,  the  ventral  horns  remaining  intact.  In 
Quincke's  case,  atrophy  of  the  arm  followed  the  development  of  a  glioma 
in  the  anterior  central  convolution.  The  gray  matter  of  the  ventral  horns 
was  normal.  These  atrophies  are  most  common  in  cortical  lesions  involv- 
ing the  domain  of  the  third  main  branch  of  the  Sylvian  artery,  and  in  cen- 
tral lesions  involving  the  lenticulo-thalamic  region.  Their  explanation  is 
not  clear.  The  wasting  of  cerebral  origin,  which  occurs  most  frequently  in 
children,  and  leads  to  hemiatrophy  of  the  muscles  along  with  stunted  growth 
of  the  bones  and  joints,  is  to  be  sharply  separated  from  the  hemiatrophy  of 
the  muscles  of  the  adult  following  within  a  relatively  short  time  upon  the 
hemiplegia. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  three  groups  of  cases  which  offer  increasing 
difficulty  in  recognition. 

(1)  Cases  in  which  the  onset  is  gradual,  a  day  or  two  elapsing  before 
the  paralysis  is  fully  developed  and  consciousness  completely  lost,  are  readily 
recognized,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  lesion  is 
due  to  thrombosis  or  to  haemorrhage. 

(2)  In  the  sudden  apoplectic  stroke  in  which  the  patient  rapidly  loses 
consciousness,  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis  may  be  still  greater,  particularly 
if  the  patient  is  in  deep  coma  when  first  seen. 

The  first  point  to  be  decided  is  the  existence  of  hemiplegia.  This  may 
be  difficult,  although,  as  a  rule,  even  in  deep  coma  the  limbs  on  the  para- 
lyzed side  are  more  flaccid  and  drop  instantly  when  lifted;  whereas,  on  the 
non-paralyzed  side  the  muscles  retain  some  degree  of  tonus.  The  reflexes 
may  be  decreased  or  lost  on  the  affected  side  and  there  may  be  conjugate  de- 
viation of  the  head  and  eyes.  Rigidity  in  the  limbd  of  one  fiid«4s  in  farorjof  a 
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hemiplegic  lesion.    It  is  practically  impossible  in  a  majority  of  these  cases 
to  say  whether  the  lesion  is  due  to  haemorrhage,  embolism,  or  thrombosis. 

(3)  Large  haemojrhage  into  the  ventricles  or  into  the  pons  may  pro- 
duce sudden,  iosfi  of -consciousness  with  complete,  relaxation,  so  that  the 
condition  may  simulate  coma  from  uraemia,  diabetes,  alcoholism,  opium 
goisonjng^or,  epilepsy. 

'^The  £reyiou8j3iatory  and  the  mode  of  onset  may  give  valuable  informa- 
tion. In  epilepsy,  cofl.^ijl)giQn8  have  preceded  the  coma;  in  alcoholism,  there 
is  a  history  olcanfttaut  drinking,  while  in  opium  poisoning  the  coma  de- 
v^ops  more  gradually;  but  in  many  instances  the  difficulty  is  practically 
very  great,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  seen  mortifying  post- 
mortem disclosures  under  these  circumstances.  With  diabetic  coma  the 
bjeath^  often  smells  of  acetone.  In  ventricular  haemorrhage  the  coma  .is 
sudden  and  develops  rapidly.  The  hemiplegic  symptoms  may  be  transient, 
quickly  giving  place  to  complete  relaxation.  Convulsions  occur  in  many 
cases,  and  may  be  the  very  symptom  to  lead  astray — as  in  a  case  of  ven- 
tricular haemorrhage  which  occurred  in  a  puerperal  patient,  in  whom,  natu- 
rally enough,  the  condition  was  thought  to  be  uraemic.  Rigidity  is  often 
present.  In  haemorrhage  into  the  pons  convulsions  are  frequent.  The 
pupils  may  be  strongly  contracted,  conjugate  deviation  may  occur,  and  the 
temperature  is  apt  to  rise  rapidly.  The  Qontraction  of  the  pupils  in  pontine 
haemorihage  naturally  suggests  opium  poisoning.  Tlie  difference  in  tem- 
perature in  the  two  conditions  is  a^aluable  diagnostic  point.  The  apoplecti- 
form seizures  of  general  paresis  have  usually  been  preceded  by  abnormal 
mental  symptoms,  and  the  associated  hemiplegia  is  seldom  permanent. 

It  may  be  impossible  at  first  to  give  a  definite  diagnosis.  In  admissions 
to  hospitals  or  in  emergency  cases  the  physician  should  be  particularly  care- 
ful about  the  following  points:  The  examination  of  the  head  for  injury 
or  fracture;  the  urine  should  be  tested  for  albumin,  examined  for  sugar, 
and  studied  microscopically;  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the 
limbs  with  reference  to  their  degree  of  relaxation  or  the  presence  of  rigidity, 
and~lhe  condition  of  the  reflexes;  the  state  of  the  pupils  sliould  be  noted 
and  the  temperature  taken.  The  odor  of  the  breath  (alcohol,  acetone, 
chTorofonn,  etc.)  should  be  remarked.  The  most  serious  mistakes  are  made 
in  the  case  of  patients  who  are  drunk  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  a  combina- 
tion by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  class  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  case  may  erroneously  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  alcoholic  coma.  It  is  best  to  regard  each  case  as  serious  and  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  a  condition  in  which,  above  all  others,  mistakes  are 
common. 

PrognosiB. — From  cortical  haemorrhage,  unless  very  extensive,  the 
recovery  may  be  complete  without  a  trace  of  contracture.  This  is  more 
common  when  the  haemorrhage  follows  injury  than  when  it  results  from 
disease  of  the  arteries.  Infantile  meningeal  haemorrhage,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  condition  which  may  produce  idiocy  or  spastic  diplegia. 

Ijarge  haemorrhages  into  the  corona  radiata,  and  especially  those  which 
rupture  into  tlie  ventricles,  rapidly  prove  fatal. 

The  hemiplegia  which  follows  lesions  of  the  internal  capsule,  the  result 
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of  rupture  of  the  lenticulo-striate  artery,  is  usually  persistent  and  followed 
by  conlra(jrure.  Wlien  the  r^trQ-lenticular  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule 
are  involved  there  may  be  hemianesthesia,  and  later,  especially  if  the  tkala- 
mus  be  implicated,  hemichorea  or  athetosis.  In  any  case  of  cerebral  apo- 
plexy the  following  symptoms  are  of  grave  omen:  persistence  or  deepening 
of  the  coma  during  the  second  and  third  day;  rapid  rise  in  temperature 
within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  after  the  initial  fall.  In  the  reaction 
which  takes  place  on  the  second  or  third  day,  the  temperature  usually  rises, 
and  its  gradual  fall  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  with  return  of  consciousness 
is  a  favorable  indication.  The  rapid  formation  of  bed-sores,  particularly 
the  malignant  decubitus  of  Charcot,  is  a  fatal  indication.  The  occurrence 
of  albumin  and  sugar,  if  abundant,  in  the  urine  is  an  unfavorable  symptom. 
When  consciousness  returns  and  the  patient  is  improving,  the  question 
is  anxiously  asked  as  to  the  paralysis.  The  extent  of  this  cannot  be  deter- 
mined for  some  weeks.  With  slight  lesions  it  may  pass  off  entirely.  If 
persistent  at  the  end  of  a  month  some  grade  of  permanent  palsy  is  certain 
to  remain,  and  gradually  the  late  rigidity  supervenes. 

5.  Embolism  and  Thrombosis  {Cerebral  Softening). 

{a)  Embolism. — The  embolus  usually  enters  the  carotid,  rarely  jhe  verte- 
bral  artery.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  comes  from  the  left  heart  and 
is  either  a  vegetation  of  a  fresh  endocarditis  or,  more  commonly,  of  a  recur- 
ring  endocarditis,  or  from  the  segments  involved  in  an  ulcerative  process. 
Less  often  the  embolus  is  a  portion  of  a  olot^ which  has  formed  in  tlie_au- 
rjcular  appendix.  Portions  of  clot  from  an  aneiiriain^  thrombi  ffoni  athe- 
roma of  the  aorta,  or  from  the  territory  of  thepiilmonary  tifins,  may  also 
cause  blocking  of  the  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis.  In  the  pueriK»ral 
condition  cerebral  embolism  is  not  infrequent.  It  may  occur  in  women 
with  heart-disease,  but  in  other  instances  the  heart  is  uninvolved,  and  the 
condition  has  been  thought  to  be  associated  with  the  development  of  heart- 
clots,  owing  to  increased  coagulability  of  the  blood.  A  majority  of  cases 
of  embolism  occur  in  heart-disease,  89  per  cent  (Saveliew).  Cases  are  rare 
in  the  acute  endocarditis  of  rheumatism,  chorea,  and  febrile  conditions.  It 
is  much  more  common  in  the  secondary  recurring  endocarditis  which  at- 
tacks old  sclerotic  valves.  The  embolus  most  frequently  passes  to  the  left 
middle  cerebral  artery,  as  it  enters  the  left  carotid  oftener  than  the  right 
because  of  the  more  direct  course  of  the  blood  in  the  former.  The  poste- 
rior cerebral  and  the  vertebral  are  less  often  affected.  A  large  plug  may 
lodge  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  basilar.  Embolism  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is 
rare. 

Embolism  occurs  more  frequently  in  women,  owing,  no  doiibt^o  the 
greater  fre(|uency  of  mitral  stenosis.  Contrary  to  this  general  statement. 
Newton  Pitt's  statistics  of  79  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  indicate,  however, 
that  males  are  more  frequently  affected;  for  in  this  series  there  were  44 
males  and  35  females.    Saveliew  gives  54  per  cent  in  women. 

(b)  Thrombosis. — Clotting  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels  occurs  (1) 
about  an  embolus,  (2)  as  the  result  of  a  lesion  of  the  arterial  wall  (either 
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endarteritis. witli-orJKithout  atheroma  or,  particularly,  the  syphilitic  arteri- 
ti8),'(3)  injiifiuiifimfi.bfith. coarse  and  miliary,  and  (4)  very  rarely  as  a  direct 
result  of  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood.  Thrombosis  occasionally  fol- 
lows ligation  of  the  carotiS  artery.  The  thrombosis  is  most  common  in  the 
middle  cerebral  and  in  the  basilar  arteries.  According  to  Kolisko,  soften- 
ing of  limited  areas,  sufficient  to  induce  hemiplegia,  may  be  caused  by  sud- 
den collapse  of  certain  cerebral  arteries  from  cardiac  weakness. 

Anatomical  Changes. — Degeneration  and  softening  of  the  territory  sup- 
plied by  the  vessels  is  the  ultimate  result  in  both  embolism  and  thrombosis. 
Blocking  in  a  terminal  artery  may  be  followed  by  infarction,  in  which  the 
territory  may  either  be  deeply  infiltrated  with  blood  (haemorrhagic  infarc- 
tion) or  be  simply  pale,  swollen,  and  necrotic  (anaemic  infarction).  Grad- 
ually the  process  of  softening  proceeds,  the  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  serum 
and  is  moist,  the  nerve  fibres  degenerate  and  become  fatty.  The  i^uroglia 
is  swollen  jmd  oedematous.  The  color  of  the  softened  area  depends  upon 
tEe  amount  of  blood.  The  haemoglobin  undergoes  gradual  transformation, 
and  the  early  red  color  may  give  place  to  yellow.  Formerly  much  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  diflference  between  red,  yellow,  and  white  softening.  The 
red  and  joellow  are  seen  chiefly  on  the  cortex.  Sometimes  the  red  softening 
IS  particularly  marked  in  cases  of  embolism  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
tumors.  The  gray  matter  shows  many  punctiform  haemorrhages— capillary 
apoplexy.  There  is  a  variety  of  yellow  softening — ^the  plaques  jaunes — 
common  in  elderly  persons,  which  occurs  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolu- 
tions. The  spots  are  from  1  to  2  cm.  in  diameter,  sometimes  are  angular  in 
shape,  the  edges  cleanly  cut,  and  the  softened  area  is  represented  by  either 
a  turbid,  yellow  material,  or  in  some  instances  there  is  a  space  crossed  by 
fine  trabeculae,  in  the  meshes  of  which  there  is  fluid.  White  softening- 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  white  matter,  and  is  seen  best  about  tumors 
and  abscesses.  Inflammatory  changes  are  common  in  and  about  the  soft- 
ened areas.  When  the  embolus  is  derived  from  an  infected  focus,  as  in 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  suppuration  may  follow.  The  final  changes  vary 
very  much.  The  degenerated  and  dead  tissue  elements  are  gradually  but 
slow^ly  removed,  and  if  the  region  is  small  may  be  replaced  by  a  growth  of 
connective  tissue  and  the  formation  of  a  scar.  If  large^  the  resorption 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  cyst.  It  is  surprising  for  how  long  an  area 
of  softening  may  persist  without  much  change. 

The  position  and  extent  of  the  softening  depend  upon  the  obstructed 
artery.  An  embolus  whicli  blocks  the  middle  cerebral  at  its  origin  involves 
not  only  the  arteries  to  the  anterior  perforated  space,  but  also  the  cortical 
branches,  and  in  such  a  case  there  is  softening  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
corpus  striatum,  as  well  as  in  part  of  the  region  supplied  by  the  cortical 
vessels.  The  freedom  of  anastomosis  between  these  branches  varies  a  goocP 
deal.  Thus,  there  are  instances  of  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery 
in  which  the  softening  has  only  involved  the  territory  of  the  central 
branches,  in  which  case  blood  has  reached  the  cortex  through  the  anterior 
and  posterior  cerebrals.  When  the  middle  cerebral  is  blocked  (as  is  perhaps 
oftenest  the  case)  beyond  the  point  of  origin  of  the  central  arteries,  one  or 
other  of  its  branches  is  usually  most  involved.     The  embolus  may  lodge 
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in  the  vessel  passing  to  the  third  frontal  convolution,  or  in  the  artery  of 
the  ascending  frontal  or  ascending  parietal;  or  it  may  lodge  in  the  branch 
passing  to  the  supramarginal  and  angular  g^Ti,  or  it  niay  enter  the  loweai 
branch  which  is  distributed  to  the  upper  convolutions  of  the  temporal  lobe. 
These  are  practically  terminal  arteries,  and  instances  frequently  occur  uf 
softening  limited  to  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  territory  supplied  by  them. 
Some  of  the  most  accurate  focalizing  lesions  are  produced  in  this  way. 

Symptoms. — Extensive  thrombotic  softening  may  exist  without  any 
symptoms.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
bodies  of  elderly  persons  to  find  the  plaques  jaunes  scattered  over  the  con- 
volutions. So.  too,  softeninfy  may  take  place  in  the  "silent-"  regions,  as 
they  are  termed,  without  exciting  any  symptoms.  When  the  central  or 
cortical  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  arteries  are  involved  the  symp- 
toms are  similar  to  those  of  haemorrhage  from  the  same  arteries.  Permanent 
or  transient  hemiplegia  results.  When  the  central  arteries  are  involved 
the  softening  in  the  internal  capsule  is  commonly  followed  by  permanent 
hemiplegia.  There  are  certain  peculiarities  associated  with  embolism  and 
with  thrombosis  respectively. 

In  embolism  the  patient  is  usually  the  subject  of  heart-trouble,  or  there 
exist  some  of  the  conditions  already^  mentioned.  The  o^Bfiet_is_..§nilden. 
without  premonitory  symptoms.  When  the  embolism  blocks  the  left  middle 
cerebral  artery  the  hemiplegia  is  usually  associated  with  a^Aasia.  In  (Arua- 
bosiSy  on  the  other  hand,  the  onset  is  more  gradual;  the  patient  has  pre- 
viously complained  of  headache^  vertigo,  tingling  in  the  fingers;  tlie  speech 
may  have  been  embarrassed  for  some  days;  the  patient  has  had  loss  of 
memory  or  is  incoherent,  or  paralysis  begins  at  one  part,  as  the  hand,  and 
extends  slowly,  and  the  hemiplegia  may  be  incom])lete  or  variable.  Abrupt 
loss  of  consciousness  is  much  less  common,  and  when  the  lesion  is  small 
consciousness  is  retained.  Thus,  in  thrombosis  due  to  syphilitic  disease, 
the  hemiplegia  may  come  on  gradually  without  the  slightest  disturbance 
of  consciousness. 

The  hemiplegia  following  thrombosis  or  embolism  has  practically  the 
characteristics,  both  primary  and  secondary,  described  under  haemorrhage. 

Tlie  following  may  be  the  effects  of  blocking  the  different  vessels: 
(a)  Vertebral — The  left  ])ranch  is  more  frequently  plugged.  The  effwts 
are  involvement  of  the  nuclei  in  the  lU^^k  and  symptoms  of  acute  bulbar 
paral^'sis.    It  rarely  occurs  alone;  more  commonly  with 

(b)  Blocking  of  the  basilar  artery.  When  this  is  entirely  occlude<l,  there 
may  be  bilateral  paralysis  from  involvement  of  both  motor  paths.  Ihilbar 
^mptoms  may  be  present;  rigidity  or  spasm  may  occur.  The  temperature 
may  rise  rapidly.    The  symptoms,  in  fact,  are  those  of  apoplexy  of  the  nons. 

(r)  The  posterior,  cerebral  supplies  the  npf^ipitnl  lobe  on  ita  nxedia^SR 
face  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tcmporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  If  the  main  stem 
be  tlirombosed  there  is  hemianopia  with  sensory  aphasia.  I^ocalized  areas  of 
softening  may  exist  without  symptoms.  Blocking  of  the  main  occipital 
branch  (arteria  occipitalis  of  buret),  or  of  tlie  arteria  calcarina,  passing 
to  the  cuneus  may  be  followed  by  hemianopia.  Hemianflesthesia  may  re- 
sult from  involvement  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  mtemal.cajwule.     Not 
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infrequently  symmetrical  thrombosis  of  the  occipital  arteries  of  the  two 
sides  occurs,  as  in  Forster's  well-known  case.  Still  more  frequent  is  the 
occurrence  of  thrombosis  of  a  branch  of  the  posterior  cerebral  of  one  hemi- 
sphere and  a  branch  of  the  middle  cerebral  of  the  other  (von  Monakow). 
It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  most  pronounced  instances  of  apraxia  are  met 
with. 

(d)  Inienial  Carotid. — The  symptoms  ar^  Yaxiable.  As  is  well  known, 
the  vessel  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  ligated  without  .risk.  In  other  instances 
transient  hemiplegia  follows;  in  others  again  the  heniiplegia  is  permanent. 
These  variations  depend  on  the  anastomoses  in  the  circle  of  Willis.  If 
these  are  large  and  free,  no  paralysis  follows,  but  in  cases  in  which  the  pos- 
terior communicating  and  the  anterior  communicating  vessels  are  small  or 
absent,  the  paralysis  may  persist.  In  No.  7  of  my  Elwyn  series  of  cases  of 
infantile  hemiplegia,  the  woman,  aged  twenty-four,  when  six  years  old,  had 
the  right  carotid  ligated  for  abscess  following  scarlet  fever,  with  the  result 
of  permanent  hemiplegia.  Blocking  of  the  internal  carotid  within  the 
skull  by  thrombosis  or  embolism  is  followed  by  hemiplegia,  coma,  and  usu- 
ally death.  The  c^lpt  ia  rarely  confined  to  ^he  carotid  itself^  but  spreads 
into  its  bran<?hfifl  ^r\(\  jnt^y  invnlvp  thp  ophthalmic  aftei^. 

{e)  Midf^l^  Oerehr^l — This  is  the  vessel  most  commonly  i^y^lv^d,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  if  plugged  before  the  central  arteries  are  given  off, 
permanent  hemiplegia  usually  follows  from  softening  of  the  inte-rnal  ea^- 
sule.  Blocking  of  the  branches  beyond  this  point  may  be  followed  by 
hemiplegia,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  transient,  involves  chiefly  the  arm 
and  face,  and  if  on  the  left  side  is  associated  with  aphasia.  The  individual 
branches  passing  to  the  inferior  frontal  (producing  typical  motor  aphasia 
if  the  disease  be  on  the  left  side),  anterior  and  posterior  central  gyri  (usually 
causing  total  hemiplegia),  to  the  supramarginal  and  angular  gyri  (giving 
rise,  if  the  thrombosis  be  on  the  left  side,  probably  without  exception  to 
the  so-called  visual  aphasia  (alexia),  usually  also  to  right-sided  hemi- 
anopsia), or  to  the  temporal  gyri  (in  which  event  with  left-sided  thrombosis 
word-deafness  results)  may  be  plugged. 

(/)  Anterior  Cerebral — No  symptoms  may  follow,  and  even  when  the 
branches  which  supply  the  paracental  lobule  and  the  topjof.tbe. ascending 
convolutions  are  plugged  the  branches  from  the  middle  cerebral  are  usually 
able  to  effect  a  ^i}11p^*'^fli  pirmi^^jnn  \r^  these  parts.  ^louiiplegia  of  the  leg 
may,  however,  result.  Hebetude  and  dulness  of  intellect  may  occur  with 
obstruction  of  the  vessel. 

There  is  unquestionably  greater  freedom  of  communication  in  the  cor- 
tical branches  of  the  different  arteries  than  is  usually  admitted,  although 
it  is  not  possible,  for  example,  to  inject  the  posterior  cerebral  through  the 
middle  cerebral,  or  the  middle  cerebral  from  the  anterior;  but  the  absence 
of  softening  in  some  instances  in  which  smaller  branches  are  blocked  shows 
how  complete  may  be  the  compensation,  probably  by  way  of  the  capillaries. 
The  dilatation  of  the  collateral  branches  may  take  place  very  rapidly;  thus 
a  patient  with  chronic  nephritis  died  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
hemiplegic  attack.  There  were  recent  vegetations  on  the  mitral  valve  and 
;an  embolus  in  the  right  middle  cerebral  artery  just  beyond  the  first  two 
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curials  by  inunction  are  also  indicated.  Practically  these  are  the  only  cases 
of  hemiplegia  in  which  we  see  satisfactory  results  from  treatment. 

Operative  treatment  has  been  suggested,  and  when  the  diagnosis  of  sub- 
dural haemorrhage  can  be  made  it  is  justifiable.  An  attempt  to  reach  a 
central  haemorrhage  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  internal  capsule  would  only 
increase  the  damage  to  the  brain  substance.  Very  little  can  be  done  for 
the  hemiplegia  which  remains.  The  damage  is  too  often  irreparable  and 
permanent,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  iodide  of  potassium,  or  any 
other  remedy,  hastens  in  the  slightest  degree  Nature's  dealing  with  the 
blood-clot. 

The  paralyzed  limbs  may  be  gently  rubbed  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
this  should  be  systematically  carried  out,  in  order  to  maintain  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  muscles  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  contractures.  The  massage 
should  not,  however,  be  begun  until  at  least  ten  days  after  the  attack.  The 
rubbing  should  be  toward  the  body,  and  should  not  be  continued  for  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time.  After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  or  in  severe 
cases  a  month,  the  muscles  may  be  stimulated  by  the  faradic  current;  faradic 
stimulation  alternating  with  massage,  especially  if  applied  to  the  antagonists 
of  the  muscles  which  ordinarily  undergo  contracture,  is  of  very  great  service, 
even  in  cases  where  there  can  be  but  little  hope  of  any  return  of  voluntary 
movement.  When  contractures  develop,  electricity  properly  applied  at 
intervals  may  still  be  of  some  benefit  along  with  the  passive  movements  and 
frictions. 

In  a  case  of  complete  hemiplegia,  the  friends  should  at  the  outset  be 
frankly  told  that  the  chances  of  full  recovery  are  slight.  Power  is  usually 
restored  in  the  leg  sufficient  to  enable  the  patient  to  get  about,  but  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  finer  movements  of  the  hand  are  permanently  lost. 
The  general  health  should  be  looked  after,  the  bowels  regulated,  and  the 
secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  kept  active.  In  permanent  hemiplegia 
in  persons  above  the  middle  period  of  life,  more  or  less  mental  weakness  is 
apt  to  follow  the  attack,  and  the  patient  may  become  irritable  and  emo- 
tional. 

And,  lastly,  when  hemiplegia  has  persisted  for  more  than  three  months 
and  contractures  have  developed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  explain 
to  the  patient,  or  to  his  friends,  that  the  condition  is  past  relief,  that  medi- 
cines and  electricity  will  do  no  good,  and  that  there  is  no  possible  hope  of 
cure. 

6.  Aneubism  of  the  Cerebral  Arteries. 

^liliary  aneurisms  are  not  included,  but  reference  is  made  only  to  aneu- 
rism of  the  larger  branches.  The  condition  is  not  uncommon.  There  were 
12  instances  in  my  first  800  autopsies  in  Montreal.*  This  is  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  than  in  Newton  Pitf s  collection  from  Guy's  Hospital, 
19  times  in  9,000  inspections. 

Etiology. — Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  Of  my 
12  cases  7  were  males.   "The  disease  is  most  common  at  the  middle  p€sriod 

*  Canada  Medical  and  Surgical  Jottmal,  vol  xiv. 
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of  life.  One  of  my  cases  was  a  lad  of  six.  Pitt  describes  one  at  the  same 
-age.  The  chief  causes  are  (a)  endarteritis,  either  simple. orjjphili tic,  which 
leads  to  weakness  of  the  wall  and  dilatation;  and  (b)  embolism.  As  i>ointeil 
out  by  Church,  these  aneurisms  are  often  found  with  endocarditis.  Pitt, 
in  his  recent  study  of  the  subject,  concludes  that  it  is  exceptional  to  find 
•cerebral  aneurism  unassociated  with  fungating  endocarditis.  The  em- 
bolus disappears,  and  dilatation  follows  the  secondary  inflammatory  changes 
•in  the  coats  of  the  vessel. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^The  middle  cerebral  branches  are  most  fre- 
quently involved.  In  my  12  cases  the  distribution  on  the  arteries  was  as 
follows:  Internal. carotid,  1;  middle  cerebral,  5;  basilar,  3;  anterior  com- 
municating, 3.  Except  in  one  case  they  were  safifiujar  and  communicated 
with  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  by  an  orifice  smaller  than  the  circumference 
of  the  sac.  In  the  154  cases  which  make  up  the  statistics  of  Lebert, 
Durand,  and  Bartholow  the  middle  cerebral  was  involved  in  44,  the  basilar 
in  41,  internal  carotid  in  23,  anterior  cerebral  in  14,  posterior  communi- 
cating in  8,  anterior  communicating  in  8,  vertebral  in  7,  posterior  cere- 
bral in  6,  inferior  cerebellar  in  3  (Gowers).  The  size  of  the  aneurism 
varies  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut.  The  ha?morrhage  may  be 
•entirely  meningeal  with  very  slight  laceration  of  the  brain  substance,  but 
the  bleeding  may  be,  as  Coats  has  shown,  entirely  within  the  substance. 

Symptoms, — The  aneurism  may  attain  considerable  size  and  cause 
no  symptoms.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  first  intimation  is  the  r^upture 
•and  the  fatal  apoplexy.  Distinct  symptoms  are  most  frequently  caused  by 
aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid,  which  may  compress  the  optic  ner>-e  or  the 
•commissure,  causing  neuritis  or  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  A  murmur 
may  be  audible  on  auscultation  of  the  skull.  Aneurism  in  this  situation 
may  give  rise  to  irritative  and  pressure  symptoms  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
-or  to  hemianopsia.  In  the  remarkable  case  reported  by  Weir  Mitchell  and 
Dercum  an  aneurism  compressed  the  chiasma  and  produced  bilateral  tem- 
7)oral  hemianopsia. 

Aneurism  of  the  vertebral  or  of  the  basilar  may  involve  the  nerves  from 
•the  fifth  to  the  twelfth.  A  large  sac  at  the  termination  of  the  basilar  may 
•<?om  press  the  third  nerves  or  the  crura. 

The  cl^agnosis  is,  as  a  rule^  impossible.  The  larger  sacs  produce  the 
symptoms  or  tumor,  andtheir  ruphire  isjisually  fatal. 

7.  Endarteritis. 

In  no  group  of  vessels  do  we  more  frequently  see  chronic  degenera- 
tive changes  than  in  those  of  the  circle  of  Willis.    The  condition  occurs  as: 

(a)  Arieriozsderosis^  producing  localized  or  diffused  thijekenini^  of  the 
intima  with  the  formation  of  atheromatous  patches  or  areas  of  calcification. 
In  tlie  later  stages,  as  seen  in  elderly  people,  the  arteries  of  the  circle  of 
Willis  may  be  dilated,  stiff,  or  almost  universally  calcified. 

(h)  Syphilitic  Endarteritis. — As  already  mentioned  under  the  section 
of  syphilis,  gummatous  endarteritis  is  specially  prone  to  attack  the  cere- 
.bral  vessels.    It  has  in  itself  no  specific  characters — ^that  is  to  say^  it  is  im- 
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possible  in  given  sections  to  pick  out  an  endarteritis  syphilitica  from  an 
ordinary  endarteritis  obliterans.  On  the  other  hand,  as  already  stated,  the 
nodular  periarteritis  is  never  seen  except  in  syphilis. 

8.  Thrombosis  of  the  Cerebral  Sinuses  and  Veins. 

The  condition  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  Lebert  (1854)  and  Ton- 
nele  were  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  condition  clinically. 

Primary  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  and  veins  is  rare.  It  occurs  (a)  in 
children,  particularly  during  the  first  six  months  of  life,  usually  in  con- 
nection with  diarrhoea.  It  has,  in  my  experience,  been  a  rare  condition. 
I  have  never  seen  an  example  of  spontaneous  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  in 
A  child,  and  only  two  instances,  both  in  connection  with  meningitis,  in 
which  the  cortical  veins  contained  clots.  Gowers  believes  that  it  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  that  thrombosis  of  the  veins  is  not  an  uncommon 
•cause  of  infantile  hemiplegia. 

(h)  In  connection  with  chlorosis  and  anaemia,  the  so-called  autochthonoiis 
sinus-thrombosis.  Of  82  cases  of  thrombosis  in  chlorosis,  78  were  in  the 
veins  and  32  in  the  cerebral  sinuses.  The  longitudinal  sinus  is  most  fre- 
•quently  involved.  The  thrombosis  is  usually  associated  with  venous 
thromboses  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  patients  die,  as  a  rule, 
in  from  one  to  three  weeks,  but  both  Bristowe  and  Buzzard  report  re- 
coveries. 

(c)  In  the  terminal  stages  of  cancer,  phthisis,  and  other  chronic  dis- 
eases thrombosis  may  gradually  occur  in  the  sinuses  and  cortical  veins.  To 
^he  coagulum  developing  in  these  conditions  the  term  marantic  thrombus 
is  applied. 

Secondary  thrombosiB  is  much  more  frequent  and  follows  extension  of 
(inflammation  from  contiguous  parts  to  the  sinus  wall.  The  common  causes 
.are  disease  of  the  internal  ear,  fracture,  compression  of  the  sinuses  by 
tumor,  or  suppurative  disease  outside  the  skull,  particularly  erysipelas,  car- 
buncle, and  parotitis.  In  secondary  cases  the  lateral  sinus  is  most  frequently 
involved.  Of  57  fatal  cases  in  which  ear-disease  caused  death  with  cerebral 
lesions,  there  were  22  in  which  thrombosis  existed  in  the  lateral  sinuses 
^Pitt).  Tuberculous  caries  of  the  temporal  bone  is  often  directly  responsible. 
The  thrombus  may  be  small,  or  may  fill  the  entire  sinus  and  extend  into 
the  internal  jugular  vein.  In  more  than  one  half  of  these  instances  the 
thrombus  was  suppurating.  The  disease  spreads  directly  from  the  necrosis 
on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum.  According  to  Voltolini,  the  in- 
flammation extends  by  way  of  the  petroso-mastoid  canal.  It  is  not  so  com- 
mon in  disease  of  the  mastoid  cells. 

Symptoms. — Primary  thrombosis  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  may  occur 
without  exciting  symptoms  and  is  found  accidentally  at  the  post  mortem. 
There  may  be  mental  dulness  with  headache.  Convulsions  and  vomiting 
may  occur.  In  other  instances  there  is  nothing  distinctive.  In  a  patient 
who  died  under  my  care,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  of  phthisis,  there 
was  a  gradual  torpor,  deepening  to  coma,  without  convulsions,  localizing 
:dymptoin8,  or  optic  neuritis.    The  condition  was  thought  to  be  due  to  a 
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terminal  meningitis.  In  the  chlorosis  cases  the  head  symptoms  have,  as  a 
rule^  been  marked.  Ball's  patient  was  dull  and  stupid^  had  vomiting, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils^  and  double  choked  disks.  Slight  paresis  of  the 
left  side  occurred.  An  interesting  feature  in  this  case  was  the  develop- 
ment of  swelling  of  the  left  leg.  In  the  cases  reported  by  Andrews,  Church, 
Tuckwell,  Isambard  Owen,  and  Wilks  the  patients  had  headache,  vomit- 
ing, and  delirium.  Paralysis  was  not  present.  In  Douglas  PowelFs  case, 
with  similar  symptoms,  there  was  loss  of  power  on  the  left  side.  Bristowe 
reports  a  case  of  great  interest  in  an  an»mic  girl  of  nineteen,  who  had  con- 
vulsions, drowsiness,  and  vomiting.  Tenderness  and  swelling  developed 
in  the  position  of  the  right  internal  jugular  vein,  and  a  few  days  later  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  diagnosis  was  rendered  definite  by  the  occurrence 
of  phlebitis  in  the  veins  of  the  right  leg.     The  patient  recovered. 

The  onset  of  such  s}Tnptoms  as  have  been  mentioned  in  an  ansemic  or 
chlorotic  girl  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  cerebral  thrombosis.  In  in- 
fants the  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  made.  Involvement  of  the  cavernous  sinus 
may  cause  oedema  about  the  eyelids  or  prominence  of  the  eyes. 

In  the  secondary  thrombi  the  symptoms  are  commonly  those  of  septi- 
caemia.    For  instance,  in  over  70  per  cent  of  Pitt's  cases  the  mode  of  death 
was  by  pulmonary  py»mia.     This  author  draws  the  following  important 
conclusions:    (1)  The  disease  spreads  oftener  from  the  posterior  wall   of 
the  middle  ear  than  from  the  mastoid  cells.     (2)  The  otorrhoea  is  gener- 
ally of  some  standing,  but  not  always.     (3)  The  onset  is  sudden,  the  chief 
symptoms  being  pyrexia,  rigors,  pains  in  the  occipital  region  and  in  the 
neck,  associated  with  a  septicajmic  condition.     (4)  Well-marked  optic  neu- 
ritis may  be  present.    (5)  The  appearance  of  acute  local  pulmonary  mis- 
chief or  of  distant  suppuration  is  almost  conclusive  of  thrombosis.     (<>) 
The  average  duration  is  about  three  weeks,  and  death  is  generally  from 
pulmonary  pyaemia.     The  chief  points  in  the  diagnosis  may  be  gathered 
from  these  statements. 

Pitt  records  an  interesting  case  of  recovery  in  a  boy  of  ten,  who  had 
otorrhoea  for  years  and  was  admitted  with  fever,  earache,  tenderness,  and 
oedema.  A  week  later  he  had  a  rigor,  and  optic  neuritis  developed  on  the 
right  side.  The  mastoid  was  explored  unsuccessfully.  The  fever  and 
chills  persisting,  two  days  later  the  lateral  sinus  was  explored.  A  mass  of 
foul  clot  was  removed  and  the  jugular  vein  was  tied,  after  which  the  boy 
made  a  satisfactory  recovery. 

According  to  Griesinger  there  is  often  associated  with  thrombosis  of 
the  lateral  sinus  venous  stasis  and  painful  oedema  behind  the  ear  and  in  the 
neck.  The  external  jugular  vein  on  the  diseased  side  may  be  less  dis- 
tended than  on  the  opposite  side,  since  owing  to  the  thrombus  in  the  lateral 
sinus  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  less  full  than  on  the  normal  side,  and  the 
blood  from  the  external  jugular  can  flow  more  easily  into  it  (Gerhardt). 

Treatment. — In  marantic  individuals  roborants  and  stimulants  are  in- 
dicated. The  position  assumed  in  bed  should  favor  both  the  arterial  and 
venous  circulation.  The  clothing  should  not  restrict  the  neck,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  bending  of  the  neck. 

The  internal  administration  of  potassium  iodide  and  calomel  has  been 
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recommended  in  the  autochthonous  forms,  but  no  treatment  is  likely  to  be 
of  any  avail. 

The  secondary  fonns,  especially  those  following  upon  disease  of  the 
middle  ear,  are  often  amenable  to  operation,  and,  especially  recently,  many 
lives  have  been  saved  by  surgical  intervention  after  extensive  sinus  throm- 
bosis. Macewen's  work  On  Pyogenic  Infective  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Spinal  Cord  contains  the  most  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
sinus  thrombosis  and  its  treatment. 

9.  Hemiplegia  in  Children. 

Etiology. — Of  135  cases,  60  were  in  boys  and  75  in  girls.  Bight 
hemiplegia  occurred  in  79,  left  in  66.  In  15  cases  the  condition  was  said 
to  be  congenital. 

In  a  great  majority  the  disease  sets  in  during  the  first  or  second  year; 
thus  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  95  were  under  two.  Cases  above  the 
fifth  year  are  rare,  only  10  in  my  series.  Neither  alcoholism  nor  syphilis 
in  the  parents  appears  to  play  an  important  role  in  this  affection.  Diffi- 
cult or  abnormal  labor  is  responsible  for  certain  of  the  cases,  particularly 
injury  with  the  forceps.  Trauma,  such  as  falls  or  puncturing  wounds, 
is  more  rare.  The  condition  followed  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  in 
one  case. 

Infectious  diseases. '  All  the  authors  lay  special  stress  upon  this  factor. 
In  19  cases  in  my  series  the  disease  came  on  during  or  just  after  one 
of  the  specific  fevers.  I  saw  one  case  in  which  during  the  height  of  vac- 
cination convulsions  developed,  followed  by  hemiplegia.  In  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  the  disease  sets  in  with  a  convulsion,  in  which  the  child 
may  remain  for  several  hours  or  longer,  and  after  recovery  the  paralysis 
is  noticed. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  an  analysis  which  I  have  made  of  90  au- 
topsies reported  in  the  literature,  the  lesions  may  be  grouped  under  three 
headings: 

(a)  Embolism,  thrombosis,  and  haemorrhage,  comprising  16  cases,  in 
7  of  which  there  was  blocking  of  a  Sylvian  artery,  and  in  9  haemorrhage. 
A  striking  feature  in  this  group  is  the  advanced  age  of  onset.  Ten  of  the 
cases  occurred  in  children  over  six  years  old. 

(6)  Atrophy  and  sclerosis,  comprising  60  cases.  The  wasting  is  either 
of  groups  of  convolutions,  an  entire  lobe,  or  the  whole  hemisphere.  The 
meninges  are  usually  closely  adherent  over  the  affected  region,  though 
sometimes  they  look  normal.  The  convolutions  are  atrophied,  firm,  and 
hard,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  normal  gyri.  The  sclerosis  may  be 
diffuse  and  widespread  over  a  hemisphere,  or  there  may  be  nodular  pro- 
jections— the  hypertrophic  sclerosis.  Some  of  the  cases  show  remarkable 
unilateral  atrophy  of  the  hemisphere.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  atrophied 
hemisphere  weighed  169  grammes  and  the  normal  one  653  grammes.  The 
brain  tissue  may  be  a  mere  shell  over  a  dilated  ventricle. 

(c)  Porencephalus,  which  was  present  in  24  of  the  90  autopsies.  This 
term  was  applied  by  Heschel  (1868)  to  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  form  of 
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cavities  and  cysts  at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  either  opening  into  and 
bounded  by  the  arachnoid,  and  even  passing  deeply  into  the  hemisphere, 
or  reaching  to  the  ventricle.  In  the  study  by  Audrey  of  103  cases  of 
porencephalus,  hemiplegia  was  mentioned  in  68  cases. 

Practically,  then,  in  infantile  hemiplegia  cortical  sclerosis  and  poren- 
cephalus are  the  important  anatomical  conditions.  The  primary  change 
in  the  majority  of  these  cases  is  still  unknown.  Porencephalia  may  result 
from  a  defect  in  development  or  from  haemorrhage  at  birth.  The  etiology 
is  clear  in  the  limited  number  of  cases  of  haemorrhage,  embolism,  and 
thrombosis,  but  there  remains  the  large  group  in  which  the  final  change 
is  sclerosis  and  atrophy.  What  is  the  primary  lesion  in  these  instances? 
The  clinical  history  shows  that  in  nearly  all  these  cases  the  onset  is  sud- 
den, with  convulsions — often  with  slight  fever.  Striimpell  believes  that 
this  condition  is  due  to  an  inflammation  of  the  gray  matter — polio-en- 
cephalitis— a  view  which  has  not  been  very  widely  accepted,  as  the  ana- 
tomical proofs  are  wanting.  Gowers  suggests  that  thrombosis  may  be  pres- 
ent in  some  instances.  This  might  probably  account  for  the  final  condi- 
tion of  sclerosis,  but  clinically  thrombosis  of  the  veins  rarely  occurs  in 
healthy  children,  which  appear  to  be  those  most  frequently  attacked  by 
infantile  hemiplegia,  and  post-mortem  proof  is  yet  wanting  of  the  associa- 
tion of  thrombosis  with  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — (a)  The  onset.  The  disease  may  set  in  suddenly  with- 
out spasms  or  loss  of  consciousness.  In  more  than  half  the  cases  the  child 
is  attacked  with  partial  or  general  convulsions  and  loss  of  consciousness, 
which  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  many  days.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  disease.  Fever  is  usually  present.  The  hemi- 
plegia, noticed  as  the  child  recovers  consciousness,  is  generally  complete. 
Sometimes  the  paralysis  is  not  complete  at  first,  but  develops  after  subse- 
quent convulsions.  The  right  side  is  more  frequently  affected  than  the 
left.     The  face  is  commonly  not  involved. 

(ft)  Residual  symptoms.  In  some  cases  the  paralysis  gradually  disap- 
pears and  leaves  scarcely  a  trace  as  the  child  grows  up.  The  leg,  as  a 
rule,  recovers  more  rapidly  and  more  fully  than  the  arm,  and  the  paraly- 
sis may  be  scarcely  noticeable.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  there  is 
a  characteristic  hemiplegic  gait.  The  paralysis  is  most  marked  in  the 
arm,  which  is  usually  wasted;  the  forearm  is  flexed  at  right  angles,  the 
hand  is  flexed,  and  the  fingers  are  contracted.  Motion  may  be  almost  com- 
pletely lost;  in  other  instances  the  arm  can  be  lifted  above  the  head.  Late 
rigidity,  which  almost  always  develops,  is  the  symptom  which  suggested 
the  name  hemiplegia  spastica  cerebralis  to  Heine,  the  orthopaedic  surgeon 
who  first  accurately  described  these  cases.  It  is,  however,  not  constant. 
The  limbs  may  be  quite  relaxed  even  years  after  the  onset.  The  reflexes 
are  usually  increased.  In  several  instances,  however,  I  have  known  them 
to  be  absent.     Sensation  is,  as  a  rule,  not  disturbed. 

Aphasia  is  a  not  uncommon  symptom,  and  occurred  in  16  eases  of  my 
series — a  smaller  number  than  that  given  in  the  series  of  Wallenberg, 
Gaudard,  and  Sachs. 

Menial  Defects. — One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of  infantile 
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hemiplegia  is  the  failure  of  mental  development.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  cases  drift  into  the  institutions  for  feeble-minded  children.  Three 
grades  may  be  distinguished — ^idiocy,  which  is  most  common  when  the 
hemiplegia  has  existed  from  birth;  imbecility,  which  often  increases  with 
the  development  of  epilepsy;  and  feeble-mindedness,  a  retarded  rather 
than  an  arrested  development. 

Epilepsy. — Of  the  cases  in  my  series,  41  were  subjects  of  convulsive 
seizures,  one  of  the  most  distressing  sequels  of  the  disease.  The  seizures 
may  be  either  transient  attacks  of  petit  mal,  true  Jacksonian  fits,  begin- 
ning in  and  confined  to  the  affected  side,  or  general  convulsions. 

Post'hemiplegic  Movements. — It  was  in  cases  of  this  sort  that  Weir 
Mitchell  first  described  the  post-hemiplegic  movements.  They  are  ex- 
tremely common,  and  were  present  in  34  of  my  series.  There  may  be 
either  slight  tremor  in  the  affected  muscles,  or  incoordinate  choreiform 
movements — the  so-called  post-hemiplegic  chorea — or,  lastly. 

Athetosis. — In  this  condition,  described  by  Hammond,  there  are  remark- 
able spasms  of  the  paralyzed  extremities,  chiefly  of  the  fingers  and  toes,. 
and  in  rare  instances  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth.  The  movements  are 
involuntary  and  somewhat  rhythmical;  in  the  hand,  movements  of  adduc- 
tion or  abduction  and  of  supination  and  pronation  follow  each  other  in 
orderly  sequence.  There  may  be  hyperextension  of  the  fingers,  during 
which  they  are  spread  wide  apart.  This  condition  is  much  more  frequent 
in  children  than  in  adults.  In  the  latter  it  may  be  combined  with  hemi- 
amesthesia,  and  the  lesion  is  not  cortical,  but  basic  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  thalamus.  The  movements  are  sometimes  increased  by  emotion.  They 
usually  persist  during  sleep. 

Treatment. — The  possibility  of  injury  to  the  brain  in  protracted 
labor  and  in  forceps  cases  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  practitioner. 
The  former  entails  the  greater  risk.  In  infantile  hemiplegia  the  physician 
at  the  outset  sees  a  case  of  ordinary  convulsions,  perhaps  more  protracted 
and  severe  than  usual.  These  should  be  checked  as  rapidly  as  possible 
by  the  use  of  the  bromides,  the  application  of  cold  or  heat,  and  a  brisk 
purge.  During  convulsions  chloroform  may  be  administered  with  safety 
even  to  the  youngest  children.  When  the  paralysis  is  established  not  much 
can  be  hoped  from  medicines.  In  only  rare  instances  does  the  paralysis 
entirely  disappear.  When  the  recovery  is  partial  the  "  residual  paralysis  *^ 
is  similar  to  that  seen  in  other  lesions  of  the  upper  motor  segment.  Thu» 
in  the  lower  extremity  it  is  the  flexors  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsal  flexors  of 
the  foot  which  are  most  often  permanently  paralyzed  (Wernicke).  The 
indications  are  to  favor  the  natural  tendency  to  improve  by  maintaining  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  child,  to  lessen  the  rigidity  and  contractures  by 
massage  and  passive  motion,  and  if  necessary  to  correct  deformities  by 
mechanical  or  surgical  measures.  Much  may  be  done  by  careful  manipula- 
tion  and  rubbing  and  the  application  of  a  proper  apparatus.  In  children 
the  aphasia  usually  disappears.  The  epilepsy  is  a  distressing  and  obstinate 
symptom,  for  which  a  cure  can  rarely  be  anticipated.  Prolonged  periods 
of  quiescence  are,  however,  not  uncommon.  In  the  Jacksonian  fits  the 
bromides  rarely  do  good,  unless  there  is  much  irritability  and  excitement. 
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Operative  measures,  which  have  been  carried  out  in  several  cases,  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  been  successful.  The  liability  to  feeble-mindedness  is  the  most 
serious  outlook  in  the  infantile  cerebral  palsies.  In  many  cases  the  damage 
is  irreparable,  and  idiocy  and  imbecility  result.  With  patient  training  and 
with  care  many  of  the  children  reach  a  fair  measure  of  intelligence  and 
self-reliance. 


IV.    TUMORS,    INFECTIOUS    GRANULOMATA,   AND    CYSTS 

OF  THE    BRAIN. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  varieties  of  new  growths  within 
the  cranium: 

(1)  Infeotious  Granulomata.— (a)  Tubercle,  which  may  form  large  or 
small  growths,  usually  multiple.  Tuberculosis  of  the  glands  or  bones  may 
be  coexistent,  but  the  tuberculous  disease  of  the  brain  may  occur  in  the 
absence  of  other  clinically  recognizable  tuberculous  lesions.  The  disease  is 
most  frequent  early  in  life.  Three  fourths  of  the  cases  occur  under  twenty, 
and  one  half  of  the  patients  are  under  ten  years  of  age  (Gowers).  Of  299 
cases  of  tumor  in  persons  under  nineteen  collected  from  various  sources 
by  Starr,  152  were  tubercle.  The  nodules  are  most  numerous  in  the  cere- 
bellum and  about  the  base. 

(h)  Syphiloma  is  most  conunonly  found  in  the  hemispheres  or  about 
the  pons.  The  tumors  are  superficial,  attached  to  the  arteries  or  the  me- 
ninges, and  rarely  grow  to  a  large  size.  They  may  be  multiple.  The  third 
nerve  is  particularly  prone  to  syphilitic  infiltration,  and  ptosis  is  common. 

(2)  Tumors. — (c)  Glioma  and  Neuroglioma, — These  vary  greatly  in  ap- 
pearance. They  may  be  firm  and  hard,  almost  like  an  area  of  sclerosis, 
or  soft  and  very  vascular.  They  persist  remarkably  for  many  years.  Klebs 
has  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  elements  in  them  not  unlike  gan- 
glion-cells. Tumors  of  this  character  may  contain  the  "  Spinnen  "  or  spider 
cells;  enormous  spindle-shaped  cells  with  single  large  nuclei;  cells  like  the 
ganglion-cells  of  nerve-centres  with  nuclei  and  one  or  more  processes;  and 
translucent,  band-like  fibres,  tapering  at  each  end,  which  result  from  a 
vitreous  or  hyaline  transformation  of  the  large  spindle-cells.  A  separate 
type  is  also  recognizable,  in  which  the  cells  resemble  the  ependymal  epi- 
thelium. 

(d)  Sarcoma  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
in  the  pons.  It  forms  some  of  the  largest  and  most  diffusely  infiltrating 
of  intracranial  growths.  Like  carcinoma,  sarcoma  of  the  brain  is  usually 
of  very  rapid  growth. 

(e)  Carcinoma  not  infrequently  is  secondary  to  cancer  in  other  parts. 
It  is  seldom  primary.  Occasionally  cancerous  tumors  have  been  found  in 
symmetrical  parts  of  the  brain. 

(/)  Other  varieties  occur,  such  as  fibroid  growths,  which  usually  develop 
from  the  membranes;  bony  tumors,  which  grow  sometimes  from  the  falx, 
psammoma,  and  cholesteatoma.  Fatty  tumors  are  occasionally  found  on 
the  corpus  callosum. 
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(3)  Cysts. — (g)  These  occur  between  the  membranes  and  the  brain,  as 
a  result  of  haemorrhage  or  of  softening.  Porencephalus  is  a  sequel  of  con- 
genital atrophy  or  of  haemorrhage,  or  may  be  due  to  a  developmental  de- 
fect. Hydatid  cysts  have  been  referred  to  in  the  section  on  parasites.  An 
interesting  variety  of  cyst  is  that  which  follows  severe  injury  to  the  skull 
in  early  life. 

Symptoms. — (1)  General. — The  following  are  the  most  important: 
Headache,  either  dull,  aching,  and  continuous,  or  sharp,  stabbing,  and  par- 
oxysmal. It  may  be  diffused  over  the  entire  head;  sometimes  it  is  limited 
to  the  back  or  front.  When  in  the  back  of  the  head  it  may  extend  down 
the  neck  (especially  in  tumors  in  the  posterior  fossa),  and  when  in  the  front 
it  may  be  accompanied  with  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face.  Occasionally  the 
pain  may  be  very  localized  and  associated  with  tenderness  on  pressure. 

Optic  neuritis  occurs  in  four  fifths  of  all  the  cases  (Gowers).  It  is  usu- 
ally double,  but  occasionally  is  found  in  only  one  eye.  A  growth  may  de- 
velop slowly  and  attain  considerable  size  without  producing  optic  neuritis. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  occur  with  a  very  small  tumor.  J.  A.  Martin, 
from  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  literature  with  reference  to  the  localizing 
value,  concludes:  When  there  is  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  neuritis 
in  each  eye  it  is  more  than  twice  as  probable  that  the  tumor  is  on  the  side 
of  the  most  marked  neuritis.  It  is  constant  in  tumors  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  present  in  89  per  cent  of  cerebellar  tumors,  and  absent  in 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  cases  of  tumor  of  the  pons,  medulla,  and  of  the 
corpus  callosum.  It  is  least  frequent  in  cases  of  tuberculous  tumor;  most 
common  in  cases  of  glioma  and  cystic  tumors. 

Vomiting  is  a  common  feature,  and  with  headache  and  optic  neuritis 
makes  up  the  characteristic  clinical  picture  of  cerebral  tumor.  An  impor- 
tant point  is  the  absence  of  definite  relation  to  the  meals.  A  chemical  ex- 
amination shows  that  the  vomiting  is  independent  of  digestive  disturbances. 
It  may  be  very  obstinate,  particularly  in  growths  of  the  cerebellum  and 
the  pons. 

Giddiness  is  often  an  early  symptom.  The  patient  complains  of  vertigo 
on  rising  suddenly  or  on  turning  quickly.  Mental  Disturbance. — The  pa- 
tient may  act  in  an  odd,  unnatural  manner,  or  there  may  be  stupor  and 
heaviness.  The  patient  may  become  emotional  or  silly,  or  symptoms  re- 
sembling hysteria  may  develop.  Convulsions,  either  general  and  resembling 
true  epilepsy  or  localized  (Jacksonian)  in  character.  There  may  be  slowing 
of  the  pulse,  as  in  all  cases  of  increased  intracranial  pressure. 

(2)  Localizing  Sjrmptoms. — Focal  symptoms  often  occur,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  may  be  indirectly  produced.  The  smaller  the  tumor 
and  the  less  marked  the  general  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression,  the 
more  likely  is  it  that  any  focal  symptoms  occurring  are  of  direct  origin. 

(a)  Central  Motor  Area. — The  symptoms  are  either  irritative  or  destruc- 
tive in  character.  Irritation  in  the  lower  third  may  produce  spasm  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  in  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  or  in  the  tongue.  The 
spasm  with  tingling  may  be  strictly  limited  to  one  muscle  group  before  ex- 
tending to  others,  and  this  Seguin  terms  the  signal  symptom.  The  middle 
third  of  the  motor  area  contains  the  centres  controlling  the  arm,  and  here, 
64 
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too,  the  spasm  may  begin  in  the  fingers,  in  the  thumb,  in  the  muscles  of 
the  wrist,  or  in  the  shoulder.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  motor  areas  the 
irritation  may  produce  spasm  beginning  in  the  toes,  in  the  ankles^  or  in  the 
muscles  of  the  leg.  In  many  instances  the  patient  can  determine  accu- 
rately the  point  of  origin  of  the  spasm,  and  there  are  important  sensoir 
disturbances,  such  as  numbness  and  tingling,  which  may  be  felt  first  it 
the  region  affected. 

In  all  cases  it  is  important  to  determine,  first,  the  point  of  origin,  the 
signal  symptom;  second,  the  order  or  march  of  the  spasm;  and  third,  the 
subsequent  condition  of  the  parts  first  affected,  whether  it  is  a  state  of 
paresis  or  anaesthesia. 

Destructive  lesions  in  the  motor  zone  cause  paralysis,  which  is  often 
preceded  by  local  convulsive  seizures;  there  may  be  a  monoplegia,  as  of 
the  leg,  and  convulsive  seizures  in  the  arm,  often  due  to  irritation  in  these 
centres.  Tumors  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  motor  area  may  cause  local- 
ized spasms  and  subsequently,  as  the  centres  are  invaded  by  the  growth, 
paralysis  occurs.  On  the  left  side,  growths  in  the  third  frontal  or  Broca's 
convolution  may  cause  motor  aphasia. 

(b)  Prefrontal  Region, — Neither  motor  nor  sensory  disturbance  may 
be  present.  The  general  symptoms  are  often  well  marked.  The  moet 
striking  feature  of  growths  in  this  region  is  mental  torpor  and  gradual 
imbecility.  In  its  extension  downward  the  tumor  may  involve  on  the  left 
side  the  lower  frontal  convolution  and  produce  aphasia,  or  in  its  progress 
backward  cause  irritative  or  destructive  lesions  of  the  motor  area.  Ex- 
ophthalmos on  the  side  of  the  tumor  may  occur  and  be  helpful  in  diagnosis 
as  in  the  case  reported  by  Thomas  and  Keene. 

(c)  Tumors  in  the  parieto-occipital  lobe  may  grow  to  a  large  size  without 
causing  any  symptoms.  There  may  be  word-blindness  and  mind-blindness 
when  the  angular  gyrus  and  its  underlying  white  matter  is  involved,  and 
paraphasia. 

{d)  Tumors  of  the  occipital  lobe  produce  hemianopia,  and  a  bilateral 
lesion  may  produce  blindness.  Tumors  in  this  region  on  the  left  hemi- 
sphere may  be  associated  with  word-blindness  and  mind-blindness. 

(e)  Tumors  in  the  temporal  lobe  may  attain  a  large  size  without  produc- 
ing symptoms.  In  their  growth  they  involve  the  lower  motor  centres.  On 
the  left  side  involvement  of  the  first  gyrus  and  the  transverse  temporal 
gyri  (auditory  sense  area)  may  be  associated  with  word-deafness. 

{f)  Tumors  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  basal  ganglia  produce 
hemiplegia  from  involvement  of  the  internal  capsule.  Limited  growths  in 
either  the  nucleus  caudatus  or  the  nucleus  lentiformis  of  the  corpus  striatum 
do  not  necessarily  cause  paralysis.  Tumors  in  the  thalamus  opticus  may 
also,  when  small,  cause  no  s}Tnptoms,  but  increasing  they  may  involve  the 
fibres  of  the  sensory  portion  of  the  internal  capsule,  producing  hemianopia 
and  sometimes  hemianaesthesia.  Growths  in  this  situation  are  apt  to  cause 
eariy  optic  neuritis,  and.  growing  into  the  third  ventricle,  may  cause  a  dis- 
tention of  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  fact,  pressure  symptoms  from  this 
cause  and  paralysis  due  to  involvement  of  the  internal  capsule  are  the  chief 
symptoms  of  tumor  in  and  about  these  ganglia.    If  the  ventrolateral  group 
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of  nuclei  in  the  thalamus  be  involved  there  may  be  unilateral  disturbances 
of  cutaneous  and  muscular  sense^  hemichorea^  or  movement  ataxia. 

Growths  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  rarely  limited,  but  most  com- 
monly involve  the  crura  cerebri  as  well.  Ocular  symptoms  are  marked. 
The  pupil  reflex  is  lost  and  there  is  nystagmus.  In  the  gradual  growth 
the  third  nerve  is  involved  as  it  passes  through  the  cms,  in  which  case  there 
will  be  oculo-motor  paralysis  on  one  side  and  hemiplegia  on  the  other,  a 
combination  almost  characteristic  of  unilateral  disease  of  the  crus. 

(g)  Tumors  of  the  pons  and  medulla.  The  symptoms  are  chiefly  those 
of  pressure  upon  the  nerves  emerging  in  this  region.  In  disease  of  the 
pons  the  nerves  may  be  involved  alone  or  with  the  pyramidal  tract.  Of  52 
cases  analyzed  by  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  there  were  13  in  which  the  cerebral 
nerves  were  involved  alone,  13  in  which  the  limbs  were  affected,  and  2G  in 
which  there  was  hemiplegia  and  involvement  of  the  nerves.  Twenty-two 
of  the  latter  had  what  is  known  as  alternate  paralysis — i.  e.,  involvement 
of  the  nerves  on  one  side  and  of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side.  In  4  cases 
there  were  no  motor  symptoms.  In  tuberculosis  (or  syphilis)  a  growth 
at  the  inferior  and  inner  aspects  of  the  crus  may  cause  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve  on  one  side,  and  of  the  face,  tongue,  and  limbs  on  the  opposite 
side  (syndrome  of  Weber).  A  tumor  growing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons 
usually  involves  the  sixth  nerve,  producing  internal  strabismus;  the  seventh 
nerve,  producing  facial  paralysis;  and  the  auditory  nerve,  causing  deaf- 
ness. Conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  side  opposite  that  on  which 
there  is  facial  paralysis  also  occurs.  When  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are 
involved  the  paralyses  are  of  the  peripheral  type  (lower  segment  paralyses). 

Tumors  of  the  medulla  may  involve  the  cerebral  nerves  alone  or  cause 
in  some  instances  a  combination  of  hemiplegia  with  paralysis  of  the  nerves. 
Paralyses  of  the  nerves  are  helpful  in  topical  diagnosis,  but  the  fact  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  one  or  more  of  the  cerebral  nerves  may  be  paralyzed  as 
a  result  of  a  much  increased  general  intracranial  pressure.  Signs  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves  are  usually  present,  and  pro- 
duce difficulty  in  swallowing,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  irregular  respira- 
tion, vomiting,  and  sometimes  retraction  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  hypo- 
glossal nerve  is  least  often  affected.  The  gait  may  be  unsteady  or,  if 
there  is  pressure  on  the  cerebellum,  ataxic.  Occasionally  there  are  sen- 
sory symptoms,  numbness,  and  tingling.  Toward  the  end  convulsions  may 
occur. 

DiagnOBis. — From  the  general  symptoms  alone  the  existence  of  tumor 
may  be  determined,  for  the  combination  of  headache,  optic  neuritis,  and 
vomiting  is  distinctive.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  symp- 
toms is  usually  seen.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  severe  headache  and 
neuro-retinitis  may  be  caused  by  Bright's  disease.  The  localization  must 
be  gathered  from  the  consideration  of  the  symptoms  above  detailed  and 
from  the  data  given  in  the  section  on  Topical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the 
Brain.  Mistakes  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  connection  with  uraemia,  hys- 
teria, and  general  paralysis;  but  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  usually  enables  the  practitioner  to  avoid  error.  AuscuU 
tatory  percussion  is  occasionally  of  service  in  localization. 
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Prognosis,— Syphilitic  tumors  alone  are  amenable  to  medical 
ment,  Tubertulous  growths  occasionally  cease  to  grow  and  b^^me 
fied.  The  gHonmta  and  fibromata,  particularly  when  the  latter  gwv  Im 
the  membranes,  may  la^t  for  years,  I  have  described  a  case  of  smalL  h^ 
ghoma,  in  which  the  Jackson  ian  epilepsy  persifited  for  fourteen  jwa 
HughlingB  Jackson  lias  reported  cases  of  gUoma  in  which  the  gmpti^* 
lasted  for  over  ten  years.  Tlie  more  rapidly  growing  sarcomata  uiialJ} 
prove  fatal  in  from  &ix  to  eighteen  months.  Death  may  be  suddea.  fKh 
ticnlarly  in  growths  near  the  medulla;  more  commonly  it  is  due  to  ccai 
in  consequence  of  gradual  increase  in  the  intracranial  pressure. 

Treatment. — (a)  Medical~li  there  is  a  suspicion  of  syphili* 
iodide  of  putassium  and  mercury  should  be  given.  Nowhere  do  wt 
more  brilhant  therapeutical  effects  than  in  certain  ca&es  of  cerebral 
niata.  The  iodide  should  he  given  in  increasing  doses.  In  tuberci 
tumors  the  outlook  is  less  favorable^  though  instances  of  cure  are  reportci 
and  there  is  post-mortem  evidence  to  show  that  the  soHtary  tuber^tiloe 
tumors  may  undergo  changes  and  become  obsolete.  A  general  tonic 
ment  is  indicated  in  these  cases.  The  headache  usually  demands 
treatment.  The  iodide  of  potassium  in  full  doses  sometimes  gives 
relief.  An  ice-cap  for  the  head  or,  in  the  occipital  headache^  the  q 
cation  of  the  Paquelin  cautery  may  be  tried.  The  bromides  are  nol  of 
much  use  in  the  headache  from  this  cause,  and,  as  the  last  resort, 
phia  must  be  given.  For  the  convulsions  bromide  of  potassium  is  of 
iervice. 

(b)  Surgical — Tumors  of  the  brain  have  been  successfully  remov^ 
Macewen,  Horsley,  Keen,  and  others.     The  number  of  caaes  for  operai 
how^ever,  is  small.     Four  fifths  at  least  of  all  the  eases  are  probablr 
suitable,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  an  operation  fatal.     The* 
advantageous  cases  are  the  localized  fibromata  growing  from  the  durs  tsd 
only  compressing  the  brain  substance,  as  in  Keen's  remarkable  case. 
safety  with  which  the  exploratory  operation  can  be  made  warrants  it  to 
doubtful  cases. 


V.    INFLAMMATION   OF  THE    BRAIN. 

1.    ACDTE    EnOEPHALITIB. 

A  focal  or  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  brain  substance,  usually 
gray  matter  (poliencephalitis),  is  met  with  (a)  as  a  result  of  trauniii 
in  certain  intoxications,  alcohol,  food  poisoning,  and  gas  poisoning:  and  * 
following  the  acute  infections.  The  anatomical  features  are  thot$e  of 
acute  hemorrhagic  poliencephalitis,  corresponding  in  histological  det* 
with  acute  polio-myelitis.  Focal  forra^  are  seen  in  ulcerative  endiK^rdjta^l 
in  which  the  gray  matter  may  present  deeply  hipmorrha^ic  areas,  firmer 
than  the  surrounding  tissue.  In  the  fevers  there  may  be  more  extensi^ 
regions,  involving  two  or  three  convolutions*  This  acute  hfcmorrhi^ 
poliencephalitis  superior  is  thought  by  Striimpell  to  be  the  essential  Ies4ii 
in  infantile  hemiplegia.    Localizing  symptoms  are  usually  present,  thotigl 
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they  may  be  obscured  in  the  severity  of  the  general  infection.  The  most 
typical  encephalitis  accompanies  the  meningitis  in  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

In  acute  mania,  in  delirium  tremens,  in  chorea  insaniens,  in  the  mani- 
acal form  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  in  the  so-called  cerebral  forms  of  the 
malignant  fevers  the  gray  cortex  is  deeply  congested,  moist,  and  swollen, 
and  with  the  recent  finer  methods  of  research  will  probably  show  changes 
which  may  be  classed  as  encephalitis. 

The  symptoms  are  not  very  definite.  In  severe  forms  they  are  those  of 
an  acute  infection;  some  cases  have  been  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  The 
onset  may  be  abrupt  in  an  individual  apparently  healthy.  Other  cases 
have  occurred  in  the  convalescence  from  the  fevers,  particularly  influenza. 
One  of  J.  J.  Putnam's  cases  followed  mumps.  The  general  symptoms  are 
those  which  accompany  all  severe  acute  aflfections  of  the  brain — headache, 
somnolence,  coma,  delirium,  vomiting,  etc.  The  local  symptoms  are  very 
varied,  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  lesions,  and  may  be  irritative  or 
paralytic.  Usually  fatal  within  a  few  weeks,  cases  may  drag  on  for  weeks 
or  months  and  recover. 

2.  Abscess  of  the  Brain. 

Btiology* — Suppuration  of  the  brain  substance  is  rarely  if  ever  pri- 
mary, but  results,  as  a  rule,  from  extension  of  inflammation  from  neigh- 
boring parts  or  infection  from  a  distance  through  the  blood.  The  question 
of  idiopathic  brain  abscess  need  scarcely  be  considered,  though  occasion- 
ally instances  occur  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  a  cause. 
There  are  three  important  etiological  factors: 

(1)  Trauma.  Falls  upon  the  head  or  blows,  with  or  without  abrasion 
of  the  skin.  More  commonly  it  follows  fracture  or  punctured  wounds.  In 
this  group  meningitis  is  frequently  associated  with  the  abscess. 

(2)  By  far  the  most  important  infective  foci  are  those  which  arise  in 
direct  extension  from  disease  of  the  middle  ear  or  of  the  mastoid  cells. 
From  the  roof  of  the  mastoid  antrum  the  infection  readily  passes  to  the 
sigmoid  sinus  and  induces  an  infective  thrombosis.  In  other  instances  the 
dura  becomes  involved,  and  a  sub-dural  abscess  is  formed,  which  may 
readily  involve  the  arachnoid  or  the  pia  mater.  In  another  group  the  in- 
flammation extends  along  the  lymph  spaces,  or  the  thrombosed  veins,  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain  and  causes  suppuration.  Macewen  thinks  that 
without  local  areas  of  meningitis  the  infective  agents  may  be  carried 
through  the  l3rmph  and  blood  channels  into  the  cerebral  substance.  In- 
fection which  extends  from  the  roof  of  the  mastoid  process  is  most  likely 
to  be  followed  by  abscess  in  the  temporal  lobe,  while  infection  extending 
from  the  posterior  wall  causes  most  frequently  sinus  thrombosis  and  cere- 
bellar abscess. 

(3)  In  septic  processes.  Abscess  of  the  brain  is  not  often  found  in 
pyaemia.  In  ulcerative  endocarditis  multiple  foci  of  suppuration  are  com- 
mon. Localized  bone-disease  and  suppuration  in  the  liver  are  occasional 
causes.  Certain  inflammations  in  the  lungs,  particularly  bronchiectasis, 
which  was  present  in  17  of  38  cases  of  these  so-called  '^  pulmonal  cerebral 
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abscesses  "  collected  by  R.  T.  Williamson,  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  ab- 
scess. It  is  an  occasional  complication  of  empyema.  Abscess  of  the  brain 
may  follow  the  specific  fevers.  Bristowe  has  called  attention  to  its  occur- 
rence as  a  sequel  of  influenza.  The  largest  number  of  cases  occur  between 
the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years,  and  the  condition  is  more  frequent  in  men 
than  in  women.  Holt  has  collected  25  cases  in  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  the  chief  causes  of  which  were  otitis  media  and  trauma. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  abscess  may  be  solitary  or  multiple,  dif- 
fuse or  circumscribed.  Practically  any  one  of  the  diflfercnt  varieties  of 
pyogenic  bacteria  may  be  concerned.  The  bacteriological  examination 
often  shows  a  mixture  of  different  varieties.  Occasionally  cultures  are 
sterile,  owing  to  death  of  the  bacteria.  In  the  acute,  rapidly  fatal  cases 
following  injury  the  suppuration  is  not  limited;  but  in  long-standing  cases 
the  abscess  is  enclosed  in  a  definite  capsule,  which  may  have  a  thickness  of 
from  2  to  5  mm.  The  pus  varies  much  in  appearance,  depending  upon 
the  age  of  the  abscess.  In  early  cases  it  may  be  mixed  with  reddish  debris 
and  softened  brain  matter,  but  in  the  solitary  encapsulated  abscess  the  pus 
is  distinctive,  having  a  greenish  tint,  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  peculiar  odor, 
sometimes  like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  brain  substance  sur- 
rounding the  abscess  is  usually  oedematous  and  infiltrated.  The  size  varies 
from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  large  orange.  There  are  cases  on  record 
in  which  the  cavity  has  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  a  hemisphere,  ilul- 
tiple  abscesses  are  usually  small.  In  four  fifths  of  all  cases  the  abscess  is 
solitary.  Suppuration  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  cerebrum,  and  the 
temporal  lobe  is  more  often  involved  than  other  parts.  The  cerebellum  is 
the  next  most  common  seat,  particularly  in  connection  with  ear-disease. 

SymptomB. — Following  injury  or  operation  the  disease  may  nm  an 
acute  course,  with  fever,  headache,  delirium,  vomiting,  and  rigors.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  meningo-encephalitis,  and  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  determine,  unless  there  are  localizing  s}Tnptoms,  whether  there 
is  really  suppuration  in  the  brain  substance.  In  the  cases  following  ear 
disease  the  symptoms  may  at  first  be  those  of  meningeal  irritation.  There 
may  be  irritability,  restlessness,  severe  headache,  and  aggravated  earache. 
Other  striking  symptoms,  particularly  in  the  more  prolonged  cases,  are 
drowsiness,  slow  cerebration,  vomiting,  and  optic  neuritis.  In  the  chronic 
form  of  brain  abscess  which  may  follow  injury,  otorrhoea,  or  local  lung 
trouble,  there  may  be  a  latent  period  ranging  from  one  or  two  weeks  to 
several  months,  or  even  a  year  or  more.  In  the  "  silent "  regions,  when 
the  abscess  becomes  encapsulated  there  may  be  no  symptoms  whatever 
during  the  latent  period.  During  all  this  time  the  patient  may  be  under 
careful  observation  and  no  suspicion  be  aroused  of  the  existence  of  sup- 
puration. Then  severe  headache,  vomiting,  fever,  set  in,  perhaps  with  a 
chill.  So,  too,  after  a  blow  upon  the  head  or  a  fracture  tlie  symptoms  of 
the  lesion  may  be  transient,  and  months  afterward  cerebral  symptoms  of  the 
most  aggravated  character  may  develop. 

The  localization  of  the  lesion  is  often  difficult.  In  or  near  the  motor 
region  there  may  be  convulsions  or  paralysis,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  an  abscess  in  the  temporal  lobe  may  compress  the  lower  motor  centres 
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and  produce  paralysis  of  the  arm  and  face  and  on  the  left  side  cause  aphasia. 
A  large  abscess  may  exist  in  the  frontal  lobe  without  causing  paralysis,  but 
in  these  cases  there  is  almost  always  some  mental  dulness.  In  the  temporal 
lobe,  the  common  seat,  there  may  be  no  focalizing  symptoms.  So  also  in 
the  parieto-occipital  region;  though  here  early  examination  may  lead  to 
the  detection  of  hemianopia.  In  abscess  of  the  cerebellum  vomiting  is  com- 
mon. If  the  middle  lobe  is  affected  there  may  be  staggering — cerebellar 
incoordination.  Localizing  symptoms  in  the  pons  and  other  parts  are  still 
more  uncertain. 

DiagnosiB. — In  the  acute  cases  there  is  rarely  any  doubt.  A  considera- 
tion of  possible  etiological  factors  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  history 
of  injury  followed  by  fever,  marked  cerebral  symptoms,  the  development 
of  rigors,  delirium,  and  perhaps  paralysis,  make  the  diagnosis  certain.  In 
chronic  ear-disease,  such  cerebral  symptoms  as  drowsiness  and  torpor,  with 
irregular  fever,  supervening  upon  the  cessation  of  a  discharge,  should  ex- 
cite the  suspicion  of  abscess.  Cases  in  which  suppurative  processes  exist 
in  the  orbit,  nose,  or  naso-pharynx,  or  in  which  there  has  been  subcutaneous 
phlegmon  of  the  head  or  neck,  a  parotitis,  a  facial  erysipelas,  or  tuberculous 
or  syphilitic  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  immediately  investigated  should  cerebral  symptoms  appear.  It  is  par- 
ticularly in  the  chronic  cases  that  difficulties  arise.  The  symptoms  resem- 
ble those  of  tumor  of  the  brain;  indeed,  they  are  those  of  tumor  plus  fever. 
Choked  disk,  however,  so  commonly  associated  with  tumor,  is  very  fre- 
quently absent  in  abscess  of  the  brain.  In  a  patient  with  a  history  of  trauma 
or  with  localized  lung  or  pleural  trouble,  who  for  weeks  or  months  has  had 
slight  headache  or  dizziness,  the  onset  of  a  rapid  fever,  especially  if  it  be  in- 
termittent and  associated  with  rigors,  intense  headache,  and  vomiting,  point 
strongly  to  abscess.  The  pulse-rate  in  cases  of  cerebral  abscess  is  usually 
accelerated,  but  cases  are  not  rare  in  which  it  is  slowed.  Macewen  lays  stress 
upon  the  value  of  percussion  of  the  skull  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis.  The  note, 
which  is  uniformly  dull,  becomes  much  more  resonant  when  the  lateral 
ventricles  are  distended  in  cerebellar  abscess  and  in  conditions  in  which  the 
venae  Galeni  are  compressed. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  meninges  are  involved 
with  the  abscess.  Often  in  ear-disease  the  condition  is  that  of  meningo- 
encephalitis. Sometimes  in  association  with  acute  ear-disease  the  symp- 
toms may  simulate  closely  cerebral  meningitis  or  even  abscess.  Indeed, 
Gowers  states  that  not  only  may  these  general  symptoms  be  produced  by 
ear-disease,  but  even  distinct  optic  neuritis. 

Treatment. — A  remarkable  advance  has  been  made  of  late  years  in 
dealing  with  these  cases,  owing  to  the  impunity  with  which  the  brain  can 
be  explored.  In  ear-disease  free  discharge  of  the  inflammatory  products 
should  be  promoted  and  careful  disinfection  practised.  The  treatment  of 
injuries  and  fractures  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  surgeon.  The  acute 
symptoms,  such  as  fever,  headache,  and  delirium,  must  be  treated  by  rest, 
an  ice-cap,  and,  if  necessary,  local  depletion.  In  all  cases,  when  a  reason- 
able suspicion  exists  of  the  occurrence  of  abscess,  the  trephine  should  be 
used  and  the  brain  explored.     The  cases  following  ear-disease,  in  which 
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the  eitppuration  ib  in  the  temporal  lobe  or  Id  the  cerebelluin,  offer  the  mom 
favorable  chances  of  recovery.  The  localization  can  rarely  be  made  ae- 
cnrately  in  these  cases,  and  the  operator  must  be  guided  more  by  general 
anatomical  and  pathological  knowledge.  In  cases  of  injury  the  trephine 
should  be  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  blow  or  the  fracture.  In  ear-dldeade 
the  suppuration  is  most  frequent  in  the  temporal  lobe  or  in  the  cerebelluia, 
and  the  operation  should  be  performed  at  the  points  most  accessibk  to  thme 
regions.  And,  lastly,  a  most  important,  one  might  almost  Bay  essential, 
factor  in  the  successful  treatment  of  intracranial  suppuration  is  an  inteUi* 
gent  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  of  the  work  and  works  of  WiUiaM 
Macewen. 

VL    HYDROCEPHALUS, 

DeflnitioUi — A  condition,  congenital  or  acquired,  in  which  there  is 
a  great  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

The  term  hydrocephalus  has  also  been  applied  to  the  collection  of  duid 
between  the  cortex  of  the  brain  and  the  skull,  known  in  this  situation  m 
h.  txternus  or  h.  ex  vacuo ,  a  condition  common  in  cases  of  atrophy  of  tbe 
brain  substance,  met  with  in  old  age,  after  hEeraorrhages,  softenings,  oi 
scleroses,  in  lingering  and  cachectic  diseases,  as  cancer,  chronic  nephritis, 
chronic  alcoholism,  and  sometimes  in  rickets.  Occasionally  the  disease  j| 
caused  by  meningeal  cysts.  A  true  dropsy,  however,  of  the  arachnoid 
probably  does  not  occur. 

The  cases  may  be  divided  into  three  groups — idiopathic  internal  hydi«- 
cephalus  (serous  meningitis),  congi^nital  or  tnfaDtile,  and  secondary  or  Ac- 
quired. 

(1)  Serous  Meningitifi  (Quincke)  {Idiapatkie  Internal  Hijdwrephalm; 
Angw-neuroiic  Ht/drocrphaJus). — This  remarkable  form,  described  by 
Quincke,  is  very  important,  since  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  may  expliiii 
very  anomalous  and  puzzling  cases.  It  is  an  ependy mitts  causing  a  sermis 
usion  into  the  ventricles,  with  distention  and  pressure  effects.  It  may  be 
m pared  to  the  serous  exudates  in  the  pleura  or  in  synovial  membmn£«. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  process  is  inflammatory,  and  Quincke  likens  it  to 
the  angio-neurotie  oedema  of  the  skin.  In  very  acute  eases  the  ependytn* 
may  be  smooth  and  natural  looking;  in  more  chronic  cases  it  may  be  thick- 
ened and  sodden.  The  exudate  does  not  differ  from  the  normal,  and  if  on 
lumbar  puncture  a  fin  id  is  removed  of  a  specific  gravity  alxive  1.009,  witb 
albumin  above  two  per  one  thousand,  the  condition  ia  more  likely  to  be 
hydrocephalus  from  stasis,  secondary  to  tumor,  etc. 

Both  chiklren  and  adults  arc  affected,  the  latter  more  fre<|uently*  In 
the  acute  form  the  condition  is  mistaken  for  tuberculous  or  punilent  men- 
ingitis. There  are  headache,  retraction  of  the  neck,  and  mgn$  of  increts&I 
intracranial  pressure,  choked  disks,  slow  pulse,  etc.  Fever  is  usually  »b- 
sent,  but  I  have  seen  one  case  with  recurring  paroxysms  of  fever,  and  Hoitoi 
Prince  has  described  a  similar  one.  Id  both  the  exudate  was  clear  and  tta 
ependymn  not  acutely  inflamed.  Quincke  has  reported  cases  of  recovery- 
In  the  chronic  form  the  symptoms  are  those  of  tumor — general,  eydi  i? 
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headache,  slight  fever,  somnolence,  and  delirium;  and  local,  as  exophthal- 
mos, optic  neuritis,  spasms,  and  rigidity  of  muscles  and  paralysis  of  the 
cerebral  nerves.  Eemarkable  exacerbations  occur,  and  the  symptoms  vary 
in  intensity  from  day  to  day.  Recovery  may  follow  after  an  illness  of  many 
weeks,  and  some  of  the  repori;ed  cases  of  disappearance  of  all  symptoms  of 
brain  tumor  belong  in  this  category. 

(2)  Congenital  Hydrooephalus. — The  enlarged  head  may  obstruct  labor; 
more  frequently  the  condition  is  noticed  some  time  after  birth.  The  cause 
is  unknown.    It  has  occurred  in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 

The  anatomical  condition  in  these  cases  offers  no  clew  to  the  nature  of 
the  trouble.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  enormously  distended,  but  the 
ependyma  is  usually  clear,  sometimes  a  little  thickened  and  granular,  and 
the  veins  large.  The  choroid  plexuses  are  vascular,  sometimes  sclerotic,  but 
often  natural  looking.  The  third  ventricle  is  enlarged,  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius  dilated,  and  the  fourth  ventricle  may  be  distended.  The  quantity 
of  fluid  may  reach  several  litres.  It  is  limpid  and  contains  a  trace  of  albu- 
min and  salts.  The  changes  in  consequence  of  this  enormous  ventricular 
distention  are  remarkable.  The  cerebral  cortex  is  greatly  stretched,  and 
over  the  middle  region  the  thickness  may  amount  to  no  more  than  a  few 
millimetres  without  a  trace  of  the  sulci  or  convolutions.  The  basal  ganglia 
are  flattened.  The  skull  enlarges,  and  the  circumference  of  the  head  of 
a  child  of  three  or  four  years  may  reach  25  or  even  30  inches.  The  sutures 
widen.  Wormian  bones  develop  in  them,  and  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
become  exceedingly  thin.  The  veins  are  marked  beneath  the  skin.  A  fluc- 
tuation wave  may  sometimes  be  obtained,  and  Fisher's  brain  murmur  may 
be  heard.  The  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  are  depressed,  causing 
exophthalmos,  so  that  the  eyeballs  cannot  be  covered  by  the  eyelids.  The 
small  size  of  the  face,  widening  somewhat  above,  is  striking  in  comparison 
with  the  enormously  expanded  skull. 

Convulsions  may  occur.  The  reflexes  are  increased,  the  child  learns  to 
walk  late,  and  ultimately  in  severe  cases  the  legs  become  feeble  and  some- 
times spastic.  Sensation  is  much  less  affected  than  motility.  Choked  disk 
is  not  uncommon.  The  mental  condition  is  variable;  the  child  may  be 
bright,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  some  grade  of  imbecility.  The  congenital 
cases  usually  die  within  the  first  four  or  five  years.  The  process  may  be 
arrested  and  the  patient  may  reach  adult  life.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  not 
very  uncommon.  Even  when  extreme,  the  mental  faculties  may  be  retained, 
as  in  Bright's  celebrated  patient,  Cardinal,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  and  whose  head  was  translucent  when  the  sun  was  shining  behind 
him.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  rachitic  head  for  hydro- 
cephalus. 

(3)  Acquired  Chronic  Hydrocephalus.— This  is  stated  to  be  occasionally 
primary  (idiopathic) — that  is  to  say,  it  comes  on  spontaneously  in  the 
adult  without  observable  lesion.  Dean  Swift  is  said  to  have  died  of  hydro- 
cephalus, but  this  seems  very  unlikely.  It  is  based  upon  the  statement 
that  "  he  (Mr.  Whiteway)  opened  the  skull  and  found  much  water  in  the 
brain,'*  a  condition  no  doubt  of  A.  ex  vacuo,  due  to  the  wasting  associated 
with  his  prolonged  illness  and  paralysis.    In  nearly  all  cases  there  is  either 
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a  tumor  at  the  base  of  the  brain  or  in  the  third  ventricle,  which  compwstt 
the  venffi  Galeni,  The  pasBage  from  the  third  to  tiie  fourth  ventricle  mij 
be  closed^  either  by  a  tumor  or  by  parasites.  More  rarely  the  forameti  of 
Magendiej  through  which  the  ventricles  communicate  with  the  cerebi^- 
spinal  meninges,  becomes  closed  by  meningitis.  These  ccmditions,  occuf- 
ring  in  adults,  may  produce  the  most  extreme  hydrocephalus  without  my 
enlargement  of  the  head.  Even  when  the  tumor  begins  early  iii  life  dust 
may  be  no  expansion  of  the  skulh  In  the  case  of  a  girl  aged  sixtevo.  Wind 
from  her  third  year,  the  head  was  not  unusually  large,  the  ventricles  were 
enormously  distendedj  and  in  the  Rolandic  region  the  brain  stibstance 
only  5  mm.  in  thickness.  A  tumor  occupied  the  third  ventricle.  In  a 
of  cholesteatoma  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  in  which  the  symptooi^ 
persisted  at  intervals  for  eight  or  nine  years,  the  ventricles  were  eooimotjilj 
distended  without  enlargement  of  the  skulL  In  other  instances  the  mtum 
separate  and  the  head  gradually  enlarges. 

The  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  in  the  adult  are  curiously  Tarubk 
In  the  first  case  mentioned  there  were  early  headaches  and  gradual  blind- 
ness; then  a  prolonged  period  in  which  she  was  able  to  attend  to  her  stadiei. 
Headaches  again  supervened,  the  gait  became  irregular  and  somewhAt 
ataxic.  Death  occurred  suddenly.  In  the  other  case  there  were  proloi 
attacks  of  ooma  with  a  slow  pulse,  and  on  one  occasion  the  patient  reunited 
unconscious  for  more  than  throe  months.  Gradually  progressing  optie. 
neuritis  without  focalizing  symptoms,  headache,  and  attacks  of  somnol^ 
or  coma  are  suggestive  symptoms.  These  cases  of  acquired  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus cannot  be  certainly  diagnosed  during  life,  though  in  eertalii  la- 
stances  the  condition  may  he  suspected. 

Treatanent*— Very  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  hydrocephalug.  Medi-] 
cines  are  powerless  to  cause  the  absorption  of  the  fluid,  Mor^  rstioiial 
the  system  of  gradual  compression,  with  or  without  the  withdrawal  of  EauU 
quantities  of  the  fluid.  The  compression  may  be  made  by  means  of  brod 
piasters,  so  applied  as  to  cross  each  other  on  the  vertex,  and  another  ihat 
be  placed  round  the  circumference.  In  the  meningitis  serosa  Quincke  id* 
vises  the  use  of  mercury. 

Of  late  years  puncture  of  the  ventriclce,  an  operation  which  has  bosn 
abandoned,  has  been  revived;  it  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  meniagtb 
serosa.  When  pressure  symptoms  are  marked  Quincke  s  procedure  mar  ^ 
used.  He  recommends  puncture  of  the  Bubarachnoid  sac  between  the  tJiiri 
and  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae.  At  this  point  the  spinal  cord  cannot  b* 
touched.  The  advantages  are  a  slower  removal  of  fluid  and  less  danger  of 
collapse* 
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VI.   DISEASES  OF  THE  PEKIPHEKAL  NEEVES. 

1.    NEURITIS  {InflcmmcUion  of  the  Bundles  of  Nerve  Fibres). 

Neuritis  mB,jJ)ehcalized  in  a  single  nerve,  or  gene.ral,  involving  a  large 
number  of  nerves,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  known  as  multiply,  n&uritis  or 
polyneuritic. 

''Stiology. — fjor^Uzed  neuritui  arises  from  (a)  cold,  which  is  a  very  fre- 
quent cause,  as,  for  example,  in  the  facial,  nerve,  "this  is  sometimes  known 
as  rheumaticjifijujitis^.  (6)  Traumatism — wounds,  blows,  direct  pressure  on 
the  nerves,  the  tearing  and  stretching  which  follow  a  dislocation  or  a  frac- 
ture, and  the  hypodermic  injection  of  ether.  Under  this  section  come  also 
the  professional  palsies,  due  to  pressure  in  the  exercise  of  certain  occupa- 
tions, (c)  Extenwgn  of  inflammatifin_from  neighboring  parts,  as  in  a  neuri- 
tis of  the  facial  nerve  due  to  caries  in  the  temporal  bone,  or  in  that  met 
with  in  syphilitic  disease  of  the  bones,  disease  of  the  joints,  and  occasionally 
in  tumors. 

Mvlfiplt  nmritii  has  a  very  complex  etiology,  the  causes  of  which  may 
be  classified  as  follows:  (a)  The^poisons  of  infectious  diseases,  as  in  leprosy, 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  occasionally  in  other 
forms;  (6)  the  organic  poisons,  comprising  the  diffusible  stimulants,  such 
as  alcohol  and  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  naphtha,  and  the  metallic 
bodies,  such  as  lead,  arsenic,  and  mercury;  (c)  cachectic  conditions,  such  as 
occur  in  ansemia,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  or  marasmus  from  any  cause;  (d)  the 
endemic  neuritis  or  beri-beri;  and  (e)  lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  none 
of  these  factors  prevail,  but  the  disease  sets  in  suddenly  after  i^xeiexeitioji 
or  exposure  toxoid. 

M^bid  Anatomy. — In  neuritis  due  to  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion the  nerve  is  usually  jswollen,  infiltrated,  and  red  in  color.  The  inflam- 
mation m^Lie-.chiefly. perineural  or^ITmay  pass  into  the  deeper  portion — 
interstitial  neuritis — ^in  which  form  there  is  an  accumulation  of  lymphoid 
elements  between  the  nerve  bundles.  The  nerve  fibres  themselves  may  not 
appear  involved,  but  there  is  an  increase  in  the  nuclei  of  the  sheath  of 
Schwann.  The  myelin  is  fragmexxted,  the  nuclei  of  the  inteoiodal-eells  are 
sw5dJen,  and  the  axig.cyliiidfirg- present  yaricpsfties  or  undergo  granular  de- 
generation. Ultimately  the  nerve  fibres  may  be  completely  destroyed  and 
replaced  by  a  fibrous  connective  tissue  in  which  much  fat  is  sometimes  de- 
posited— the  lippmataus  neuritis  of  Leyden. 

In  other  instances  the  condition  is  termed  parmchjiTn^ous  neuritis,  in 
which  the  changes  are  like  those  met  with  in  the  sficondary  or  Wallerian 
degeneration,  which  follows  when  the  nerve  fibre  is  cut  off  from  the  cell 
body  of  the  neurone  to  which  it  belongs.  The  medullary  substance  and  the 
axi^  cylinders  are  chiefly  involved,  the  interstitial  tissue  being  but  little 
altered' or  only  affected  secondarily.  The  myelin  becomes  segmented  and 
divides  into  small  globules  and  granules,  and  the  axis  cylinders  become 
granular,  broken,  subdivided,  and  ultimately  disappear.  The  nuclei  of  the 
sheath  of  Schwann  proliferate  and  ultimately  the  fibres  are  reduced  to  a 
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state  of  atrophic  tubes  without  a  trace  of  the  normal  structure.  The  mus- 
cles connected  with  the  degenerated  nerves  usually  show  marked  atrophic 
changes^  and  in  some  instances  the  change  in  the  nerve  sheath  appears  to 
extend  directly  to  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  muscles — the  neuritis  fascians 
of  Eichhorst. 

SymptomB.— (a)  Localized  Neuritis.— As  a  rule  the  constitutiQual 
disturbancea.arft-^light.  The  most  important  symptom  is  gain  of  a  boring 
o^  stabbing  character,  usually  felt  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  in  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  distributed.  The  nerve  itself  is  sensitive  to-preflsuro, 
probably,  as  Weir  Mitchell  suggests,  owing  to  the  irritation  of  its  nervi 
H^voru.m.  The  skia  piay  be  slightly  reddened  or  even  oedemato^s  over 
the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  Mitchell  has  described  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature and  sweating  in  the  affected  region,  and  such  trophic  disturbances 
as  effusion  into  the  joints  and  herpes.  The  function  of^the  muscle  to  which 
the  nerve  fibres  are  distributed  is  impaired,  motion  is  painful-,  and  there 
may  be  twitchings  or  contractions.  The  tactile  sensation  of  the  part  may 
be  somewhat  deadened,  even  when  the  pain  is  greatly  increased.  In  the 
more  chronic  cases  of  local  neuritis,  such,  for  instance,  as  follow  the  dis- 
location of  the  humerus,  the  localized  pain,  which  at  first  may  be  severe, 
gradually  disappears,  though  some  sensitiveness  of  the  brachial  plexus  may 
persist  for  a  long  time,  and  the  nerve  cords  may  be  felt  to  be  swollen  and 
firm.  The  pain  is  variable — sometimes  intense  and  distressing;  at  others 
not  causing  much  inconvenience.  Numbness  and  formication  may  be  pres- 
ent and  the  tactile  sensation  may  be  greatly  impaired.  The  motor  disturb- 
ances are  marked.  Ultimately  there  is  extreme  atrophy  of  the  muades. 
Contractures  may  occur  in  the  fingers.  The  skin  may  be  reddened  or  glostjy, 
the  suBcutaneods  tissue  ocdematous,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  nails  may  be 
defective.  In  the  rheumatic  neuritis  subcutaneous  fibroid  nodules  may 
develop. 

A  neuritis  limited  at  first  to  a  peripheral  nerve  may  extend  upward — 
the  so-called  ascending  or  migratory  neuritis — and  involve  the  larger  nerve 
trunks,  or  even  reach  the  spinal  cord,  causing  subacute  myelitis  (Gowers). 
The  condition  is  rarely  seen  in  the  neuritis  from  cold,  or  in  that  which 
follows  fevers;  but  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  traumatic  neuritis.  J.  K. 
Mitchell,  in  his  monograph  On  Injuries  of  Nerves  (1895),  concludes  that 
the  larger  nerve  trunks  are  most  susceptible,  and  that  the  neuritis  may 
spread  either  up  or  down,  the  former  being  the  most  common.  The  paraly- 
sis secondary  to  visceral  disease,  as  of  the  bladder,  may  be  due  to  an  ascend- 
ing neuritis.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  nerves  of  the  other  side, 
either  through  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes,  or  without  any  involve- 
ment of  the  nerve  centres,  the  so-called  sympathetic  neuritis.  The  elec- 
trical changes  in  localized  neuritis  vary  a  great  deal,  depending  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  nerve  is  injured.  The  lesion  may  be  so  slight  that  the 
nerve  and  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed  may  react  normally  to  both 
currents;  or  it  may  be  so  severe  that  the  typical  reaction  of  degeneration 
develops  within  a  few  days — i.  e.,  the  nerve  does  not  respond  to  stimula- 
tion by  either  current,  while  the  muscle  reacts  only  to  the  galvanic^  cuDPppt 
and  in  a  peculiar  manner.    The  contraction  caused  is  dow^,flnd  lazy^  ingtcmd 
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of  sharp  and  quick  as  in  the  normal  muscle,  and  the  AnC  contraction  is 
usuaUx-^strongfir-thftn^t^aJ2C  .contraction.  Between  these  two  extremes 
there  are  many  different  grades,  and  a  careful  electrical  examination  is  most 
important  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  and  prognosis.* 

The  du^tionL varies  from  a  few  days  to  weeks  or  months.  A  slight  trau- 
matic neuritis  may  pass  off  in  a  day  or  two,  while  the  severer  cases,  such  as 
follow  unreduced  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  may  persist  for  months  or 
never  be  completely  relieved. 

{b)  Multiple  NeuritiB. — This  presents  a  complex  symptomatology.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  groups  of  cases: 

(1)  Acute  Febrile  Polyneuritis, — The  attack  follows  exposure  to  cold 
or  overexertion,  or,  in  some  instances,  comes  on  spontaneously.  The  onset 
resembles  that  of  an  acute,  infectious  disease.  There  may  be  a  definite 
chjill^aiua.iiilEe'Back  «ind  limbs  or  joints,  so  that  the  case  may  be  thought 
to  be  acute  rheumatism.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  may  reach 
103^orJ.04^.  There  are  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  general  symp- 
toms of  acute  infection.  "The  limbs  and  back  ache.  Intense  pain  in  the 
nerves,  however,  is  by  no  means  constant.  Tingling  and  formication  are 
felt  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  there  is  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  nerve 
trunks  or  of  the  entire  limb.  Lo§8..nf  nmscular  power,  first  marked,  per- 
haps, in  the  legs,  gradually  comes  on  and  extends  with  the  features  of  an 
ascending  paralysis.  In  other  cases  the  paralysis  begins  in  the  arms.  The 
extensors  of  the  wrists  and  the  flexors  of  the  ankles  are  early  affected,  so 
that  there  is  foot  and  wrist  drop.  In  sevfixe^^^ases  there  is  general  loss  of 
muscular  power,  producing  a  flabby  paralysis,  which  may  extend  to  the 
muscles  of  the  face  and  to  the  intercostals,  and  respiration  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  diaphragm  alone.  The  muscles  soften  and  waste  rapidly.  There 
may  be  only  hypersesthesia  with  soreness  and  stiffness  of  the  limbs;  in  some 
cases,  increased  sensitiveness  with  ansBsthesia;  in  other  instances  the  sen- 
sory disturbances  are  slight.  The  clinical  picture  is  not  to  be  distinguished, 
in  many  cases,  from  Landry's  paralysis;  in  others,  from  the  subacute  mye- 
litis of  Duchenne. 

The  course  is  variable.  In  the  most  intense  forms  the  patient  may  die 
in  a  week  or  ten  days,  with  involvement  of  the  respiratory  muscles  or  from 
paralysis  of  the  heart.  As  a  rule  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  after  per- 
sisting for  five  or  six  weeks,  the  condition  remains  stationary  and  then  slow 
improvement  begins.  The  paralysis  in  some  muscles  may  persist  for  many 
months  and  contractures  may  occur  from  shortening  of  the  muscles,  but 
even  when  this  occurs  the  outlook  is,  as  a  rule,  good,  although  the  paralysis 
may  have  lasted  for  a  year  or  more. 

(2)  Recurring  Multiple  Neuritis. — Under  the  term  polyneuritis  recurrens 
Mary  Sherwood  has  described  from  Eichhorst's  clinic  2  cases  in  adults — 
in  one  case  involving  the  nerves  of  the  right  arm,  in  the  other  both  legs. 
In  one  patient  there  were  three  attacks,  in  the  other  two,  the  distribution 
in  the  various  attacks  being  identical.  The  subject  has  recently  been  fully 
discussed  by  H.  M.  Thomas  (Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1898,  i). 

*  See  under  Facial  Paralysis. 
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(3)  Alcoholic  Neuritis, — This,  perhaps  the  most  important  form  of  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  was  graphically  described  in  1822  by  James  Jackson,  Sr.,  of 
Boston.    Wilks  recognized  it  as  alcoholic  paraplegia,  but  the  starting-point 
of  the  recent  researches  on  the  disease  dates  from  the  observations  of 
Dumenil,  of  Rouen.     Of  late  years  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  has  ex- 
tended rapidly,  owing  to  the  researches  of  Huss,  Leyden,  James  Ross,  Buz- 
zard, and  Henry  Hun.    It  occurs  mp^t  frequently  in  .women,  particularly  in 
steady,  quiet  tipplers.     Its  appearance  may  be  the  first  revelation  to  the 
physician  or  to  the  family  of  habits  of  secret  drinking.    The  onset  is  usually 
gradual,  and  may  be  preceded  for  weeks  or  months  by  neurajgic  pains  and 
tingling  in  the  feet  and  hands.    Convulsions  are  not  uncomin,Qn.     Fever  it 
rare.    The  paralysis  gradually  sets  in,  at  first  in  the  feet.and  kgs^  and  then 
in  the  hands  and  forearms.    The  extensors  are  affected  more  than  the  flexors,, 
so  that  there  is  wrist-drop  and  foot-drop.    The  paralysis  may  be  thus  lim- 
ited and  not  extend  higher  in  the  limbs.    In  other  instances  there  is  para- 
plegia alone,  while  in  the  most  extreme  cases  all  the  extremities  are  in- 
volved.    In  rare  instances  the  facial  muscles  and  the  sphincters  are  also 
affected.    The  sensory  symptoms  are  very.variable.    There  are  cases  in  which 
there  are  numbness  and  tingling  only,  without  great  pain.    In  other  cases 
there  are  severe  burning  or  boring  pains,  the  nerve  trunks  are  sensitive,  and 
the  muscles  are  sore  when  grasped.     The  hands  and  feet  are  frequently 
swollen  and  congested,  particularly  when  held  down  for  a  few  moments. 
The  cutaneous  reflexes  as  a  rule  are  preserved.    The  deep  reflexes  are  usually 
lost. 

The  course  of  these  alcoholic  cases  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable,  and  after  per- 
sisting for  weeks  or  months  improvement  gradually  begins,  the  muscles 
regain  their  power,  and  even  in  the  most  desperate  cases  recovery  may 
follow.  The  extensors  of  the  feet  may  remain  paralyzed  for  some  time, 
and  give  to  the  patient  a  distinctive  walk,  the  so-called  steppage  gait,  char- 
acteristic of  peripheral  neuritis.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  pseudo-tabetic 
gait,  although  in  reality  it  could  not  well  be  mistaken  for  the  gait  of  ataxia. 
The  foot  is  thrown  forcibly  forward,  the  toe  lifted  high  in  the  air  so  asL^ot 
to  trip"  upon  it.  The  entire  foot  is  slapped  upon  the  ground  as  a  flail. 
It  is  an  awkward,  clumsy  gait,  and  gives  the  patient  the  appearance  of  con- 
stantly stepping  over  obstacles.  Among  the  most  striking  features  of  alco- 
holic neuritis  are  the  mental  symptoms.  Delirium  is  common,  and  there 
may  be  hallucinations  with  extravagant  ideas,  resembling  somewhat  those 
of  general  paralysis.  In  some  cases  the  picture  is  that  of  ordinary  delirium 
tremens,  but  the  most  peculiar  and  almost  characteristic  mental  disorder  is 
that  so  well  described  by  Wilks,  in  which  the  patient  loses  all  appreciation 
of  time  and  place,  and  dcscri])es  with  circumstantial  details  long  journeys 
which,  he  says,  he  has  recently  taken,  or  tells  of  persons  whom  he  has  just 
seen. 

(4)  Multiple  Neuritis  in  the  Infectious  Diseases. — This  has  been  already 
referred  to,  particularly  in  diphtheria,  in  which  it  is  most  conimon.  The 
peripheral  nature  of  the  lesion  in  these  instances  has  been  shown  by  post- 
mortem examination.  The  outlook  is  usually  favorable  and,  except  in  diph- 
theria, fatal  cases  are  uncommon.    Multiple  neuritis  in  tuberculoaia^zdor- 
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betes^  and  syphJis  is  of  the  same  nature,  being  probably  due  to  toxic  mate- 
rials absorbed  into  the  blood. 

(5)  The  Metallic  Poisons. — ^Neuritis  from  arsenic  may  follow:  (a)  The 
medicinal  use  particularly  of  Fowler's  solution.  I  have  reported  a  case  of 
Hodgkin's  disease  in  which  general  neuritis  was  caused  by  J  j  3  ij  of  the 
solution.  In  ohocfia  a  good  many  cases  have  been  reported.  (6)  The  acci- 
dental contamination  of  food  or  drink. '  Chrome  yellow  may  be  used  to  color 
cakes,  as  in  Hie  cases  recorded  by  D.  D^Stewart.  A  remarkable  epidemic 
of  neuritis  occurred  last  year  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  England,  which 
was  traced  to  the  use  of  beer  containing  small  quantities  of  arsenic,  a  con- 
tamination from  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in.  making  glucose.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  cases  occurred.  The  general  features  have  been  referred  to  under 
arsenical  poisoning.  Lead  is  a  much  more  frequent  cause.  Neuritis  has 
followed  the  use  of  mercurial  iounctions.  Zinc  is  a  rarecause.  I  saw  a 
case  with  Dr.  Urban  Smith  which  followed  the  use  of  two  grains  of  the 
sulpho-carbolate  taken  daily  for  three  years.  Tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  are 
mentioned  as  rare  causes. 

(6)  Endemic  Neuritis,  Beri-heri,  has  been  considered  under  the  Infec- 
tious Diseases. 

Anffisthesia  Paralysis, — ^Here  perhaps  may  most  appropriately  be  con- 
sidered the  forms  of  paralysis  following  the  use  of  anaesthetics^  or  of  too 
long-continued  compression  during  operations.  Much  has  been  written 
in  the  past  few  years  upon  this  subject,  which  has  been  very  fully  consid- 
ered by  Gkirrigues  (American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1897,  i). 
There  are  two  groups  of  cases: 

1.  During  an  operation  the  nerves  may  be  compressed,  either  the  bra- 
chial plexu8l)y  the  hlfifferus"  or  the  musculo-spiraTBy' {he  table.  The  pres- 
sure most  frequently  occurs  when  the  arm  is  elevated  alongside  the  head, 
as  in  laparotomy  done  in  the  Trendelenburg  position,  or  held  out  from  the 
body,  as  in  breast  amputations.  Instances  of  paralysis  of  the  crural  nerves 
by  leg-holders  are  also  reported.  The  too  firm  application  of  an  Esmarch 
bandage  may  be  followed  by  a  severe  paralysis. 

2.  Paralysis  from  cerebral  lesions  during  etherization.  In  one  of  Gar- 
rigues^'"cagB5  paralysis  foHowed  the  operation,  and  at  the  autopsy,  seven 
weeks  later,  softening  of  the  brain  was  found.  Apoplexy  or  embolism  may 
develop  during  anaesthesia.  In  Montreal  a  cataract  operation  was  per- 
formed on  an  old  man.  He  did  not  recover  from  the  anaesthetic;  I  found 
post  mortem  a  cerebral  haemorrhage.  A  man  was  admitted  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital,  completely  comatose,  who  on  the  previous  day  had  been 
given  ether  for  a  minor  operation.  He  never  recovered  consciousness,  but 
remained  deeply  comatose,  with  great  muscular  relaxation,  low  tempera- 
ture, 97.5**,  and  noisy  respirations;  he  died  two  days  later.  There  was, 
unfortunately,  no  autopsy.  Epileptic  convulsions  may  occur  during  the 
anaesthesia,  and  may  even  prove  fatal.  The  possibility  has  to  be  considered 
of  paralysis  from  loss  of  blood  in  prolonged  operations,  though  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  any  such  cases. 

And,  lastly,  a  paralysis  might  result  from  the  toxic  effects  of  the  ether 
in  a  very  protracted  administration. 
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DiagnOBifl. — The  electi^cal  conditioiL  imayltiple_n£uxitis  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Allen  Starr:  *^  The  excitability  is  very  rapidly  and  markedly 
changed;  but  the  conditions  which  have  been  observed  are  quite  various. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  simple  diminution  of  excitability,  and  then  a  very 
strong  faradic  or  galvanic  current  is  needed  fo  produce  contractions.  Fre- 
quently all  faradic  excitability  is  lost  and  then  the  muscles  contract  to  a 
galvanic  current  only.  In  this  condition  it  may  require  a  very  strong  gal- 
vanic current  to  produce  contraction,  and  thus  far  it  is  quite  pathognomonjc 
of  neuritis.  For  in  anterior  polio-myelitis,  where  the  muscles  respond  to 
galvanism  only,  it  does  not  require  a  strong  current  to  cause  a  motion  until 
some  months  after  the  invasion. 

"  The  action  of  the  different  poles  is  not  uniform.  In  many  cases  th« 
contraction  of  the  muscle  when  stimulated  with  the  positive  .pole  is.  greater 
than  when  stimulated  with  the  negative  pole,  and  the'contractions  may  be 
sluggish.  Then  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present.  But  in  some  cases 
the  normal  condition  is  found  and  the  negative  pole  produces  stronger 
contractions  than  the  positive  pole.  A  loss  of  faradic  irritability  and  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  galvanic  irritability  of  the  muscle  and  nerve  are 
therefore  important  symptoms  of  multiple  neuritis/' 

There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  alcohiJ  cases.  The 
combination  of  ^jdaLand-ioot^op  with  congestion  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  the  peculiar  delirium  already  referred  to,  is  quite  characteristic!  The 
rapidly  advancing  cases  with  paralysis  of  all  extremities,  often  reaching 
to  the  face  and  involving  the  sphincters,  are  more  commonly  regarded  as 
of  spinal  origin,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  point  strongly  to  the 
fact  that  all  such  cases  are  peripheral.  The  less  acute  cases,  in  which  the 
paralysis  gradually  involves  the  legs  and  arms  with  rapid  wasting,  simu- 
late closely  and  are  usually  confounded  with  the  subacute  atrophic  spinal 
paralysis  of  Duchenne.  The  diagnosis  from  locomotor  ataxia  is  rarely 
difficult.  The  steppage  gait  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  tabes.  There 
is  rarely  positive  incoordination.  The  patient  can  usually  stand  well  with 
the  eyes  closed.  Foot-drop  is  not  common  in  locomotor  ataxia.  The  light- 
ning pains  are  absent  and  there  are  no  pupillary  symptoms.  The  etiology, 
too,  is  of  moment.  The  patient  is  recovering  from  a  paralysis  which  has 
been  more  extensive,  or  from  arsenical  poisoning,  or  he  has  diabetes. 

Treatment. — Best  in  bed  is  essential.  In  the  acute  cases  with  fever, 
the  salicylates  and  antipyrin  are  recommended.  To  allay  the  intense  pain 
morphia  or  the  hot  applications  of  lead  water  and  laudanum  are  often 
required.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  treating  the  alcoholic  form, 
and  the  physician  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  statements 
of  the  relatives.  It  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  history  of 
spirit-drinking.  In  the  alcoholic  form  it  is  well  to  reduce  the  stimulants 
gradually.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  bed-sores  an  air-bed  should  be  used 
or  the  patient  placed  in  a  continuous  bath.  Gentle  friction  of  the  mus- 
cles may  be  applied  from  the  outset,  and  in  the  later  stages,  when  the  atro- 
phy is  marked  and  the  pains  have  lessened,  massage  is  probably  the  most 
reliable  means  at  our  command.  Contractures  may  be  gradually  overcome 
by  passive  movements  and  extension.     Often,  with  the  most  extreme  de- 
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formity  from  contracture,  recovery  is,  in  time,  still  possible.    The  inter- 
rupted current  is  useful  when  the  acute  stage  is  passed. 

Of  internal  remedies,  strychnia  is  of  value  and  may  be  given  in  in- 
creasing doses.  Arsenic  also  may  be  employed,  and  if  there  is  a  history  of 
syphilis  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  may  be  given. 


11.    NEUROMATA. 

Tumors  situated  on  nerve  fibres  may  consist  of  nerve  substance  proper, 
the  true  neuromata,  or  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  false  neuromata.  The  true 
neuroma  usually  contains  nerve  fibres  only,  or  in  rare  instances  ganglion 
cells.  Cases  of  ganglionic  or  medullary  neuroma  are  extremely  rare;  some 
of  them,  as  Lancereaux  suggests,  are  undoubtedly  instances  of  malforma- 
tion of  the  brain  substance.  In  other  instances,  as  in  the  case  which  I 
reported,  the  tumor  is,  in  all  probability,  a  glioma  with  cells  closely  resem- 
bling those  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  true  fascicular  neuroma 
occurs  in  the  form  of  the  small  subcutaneous  painful  tumor — tubercula 
dolorosa — which  is  situated  on  the  nerves  of  the  skin  about  the  joints,  some- 
times on  the  face  or  on  the  breast.  It  is  not  always  made  up  of  nerve  fibres, 
but  may  be,  as  shown  by  Hoggan,  an  adenomatous  growth  of  the  sweat 
glands. 

The  true  neuromata,  as  a  rule,  are  not  painful,  and  occasionally  are 
found  associated  with  the  nerve  fibres  in  various  regions.  Those  which 
develop  at  the  ends  and  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  of  the  stump  after 
amputation  consist  of  connective  tissue  and  of  meduUated  and  non-medul- 
lated  nerve  fibres.  The  most  remarkable  form  is  the  pleonform  neuroma, 
in  which  the  various  nerve  cords  are  occupied  by  many  hundreds  of  tumors. 
The  cases  are  usually  congenital.  The  tumors  occur  in  all  the  nerves  of 
the  body.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  described  by  Prudden,  the 
specimens  of  which  are  in  the  medical  museum  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York.  There  were  over  1,182  distinct  tumors  distributed  on  the  nerves 
of  the  body.  R.  W.  Smith's  splendid  monograph  on  neuromata  has  been 
reprinted  this  year  (1898)  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society. 

Neuromata  rarely  cause  symptoms,  except  the  subcutaneous  painful 
tumor  or  those  in  the  amputation  stump.  Here  they  may  be  very  painful 
and  cause  great  distress.  Motor  symptoms  are  sometimes  present,  particu- 
larly a  constant  twitching.  Epilepsy  has  sometimes  been  associated,  and 
relief  has  followed  removal  of  the  growths. 

The  only  available  treatment  is  excision.  The  subcutaneous  painful 
tumor  does  not  return,  and  excision  completely  relieves  the  symptoms.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  amputation  neuromata  may  recur. 
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III.    DISEASES  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  NERVES. 

Olfactory   Nerves   axd   Tracts 

The  functions  of  thcr  olfactory  nerves  may  be  disturbed  at  their  origin, 
in  the  nafial  mucooft  membrane,  at  the  bulb,  in  the  course  of  the  tract,  or 
at  the  centres  in  the  brain.  The  disturbances  may  be  manifested  in  sub- 
jective sensations  of  smell,  complete  loss  of  the  sense,  and  occasionally  in 
hyperaesthesia. 

(a)  Subjective  Sensations;  Parosmia. — Hallucinations  of  this  kind  are 
found  in  the  insane  and  in  epilepsy.  The  aura  may  be  represented  by  an 
unpleasant  odor,  describerl  as  resembling  chloride  of  lime,  burning  rags, 
or  feathers.  In  a  few  cases  with  these  subjective  sensations  tumors  have 
been  found  in  the  hippocampi.  In  rare  instances^  after  injury  of  the  head 
the  sense  is  perverted— odors  of  the  most  different  character  may  be  alike, 
or  the  odor  may  be  changed,  as  in  a  patient  noted  by  Morell  ^lackenzie, 
who  for  some  time  could  not  touch  cooked  meat,  as  it  smelt  to  her  exactly 
like  fltinking  fi.«h. 

(h)  Increased  sensitiveness,  or  hyperosmia,  occurs  chiefly  in  nervous,  hys- 
terical women,  in  whom  it  may  sometimes  be  developed  so  greatly  that,  like 
a  dog,  they  can  recognize  the  difference  between  individuals  by  the  odor 
alone. 

(r)  Anosmia;  Loss  of  the  Sense  of  Smell. — This  may  be  produced  by: 
(1)  Affections  of  the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  [)erha[)S  the  most  frequent  cause.  Tt  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  asso- 
ciation with  chronic  nasal  catarrh  and  poljpj.  In  paralysis  of  the  fifth 
ner\'c,  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  lost  on  the  affected  side,  owing  to  inter- 
ference with  the  secretion. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  cases  of  loss  of  smell  following  the  inhala- 
tions of  very  foul  or  strong  odors  should  come  under  this  or  under  the 
central  division. 

(2)  The  lesions  of  the  bulbs  or  of  the  tracts.  In  ^lls  or  blows,  in  wnries 
of  the  bones,  and  in  meningitis  or  tumor,  the  bulbs^or.the  olfactory  tracts 
may  be  involv(»rl.  After  an  injury  to  the  head  the  loss  of^mell  may  be  the 
only  symptom,  ilackenzie  notes  a  case  of  a  surgeon  who  was  thrown  from 
his  gig  and  light<»d  on  his  head.  The  injury  was  slight,  but  the  anosmia 
which  followed  was  p<»rsistont.  In  locomotor  ataxia  the  sense  of  smell  may 
be  lost,  possibly  owing  to  atrophy  of  the  nen'cs. 

(3)  I>»sionR  of  the  olfactory  centres.  There  are  congenital  cases  in 
which  the  stnictures  have  not  been  developed.  Cases  have  been  reported 
by  Heevor,  Hughlings  Jackson,  and  others,  in  which  anosmia  has  been 
asso('iatc*d  with  disease  in  the  hemisphere.  The  centre  for  the  sense  of 
smell  JH  ])]aced  by  Ferrier  in  the  uncinate  gyrus.  Flechsig  describes  (1)  a 
frontal  centre  in  the  base  of  the  frontal  lobe  and  (2)  a  temporal  centre  in 
the  uncus. 

To  test  the  sense  of  smell  the  pungent  bodies,  such  as  ammonia,  which 
act  upon  the  fifth  nerve,  should  not  be  used,  but  such  substances  as  cloves, 
peppermint,  and  musk.    This  sense  is  readily  tested  as  a  routine  matter  in 
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brain  cases  by  having  two  or  three  bottles  containing  the  essential  oils. 
In  all  instances  a  rhinoscopical  examination  should  be  made^  as  the  con- 
dition may  be  due  to  local,  not  central  causes.  The  treatment  is  unsatisfac- 
tory even  in  the  cases  due  to  local  lesions  in  the  nostrils. 

Optic  Nerve  and  Tkact. 

(1)  Lesions  of  the  Retina, 

These  are  of  importance  to  the  physician,  and  information  of  the  great- 
est value  may  be  obtained  by  a  systematic  examination  of  the  eye-grounds. 
Only  a  brief  reference  can  here  be  made  to  the  more  important  of  the  ap- 
pearances. 

{a)  Retinitis. — This  occurs  in  certain  general  affections,  more  particu- 
larly in  Bright^s  disease,  syphilis,  leukaemia,  and  anaemia.  The  common 
feature  in  all  these  states  is  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  and  the  develop- 
ment of  opacities.  There  may  also  be  a  diffuse  cloudiness  due  to  effusion 
of  serum.  The  haemorrhages  are  in  the  layer  of  nerve  fibres.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size  and  form,  but  often  follow  the  course  of  vessels.  When 
recent  the  color  is  bright  red,  but  they  gradually  change  and  old  haemor- 
rhages are  almost  black.  The  white  spots  are  due  either  to  fibrinous  exudate 
or  to  fatty  dpgftn^f^fion  of  the  retinal  elements,  and  occasionally  to  accumu- 
lation of  leucocytes  or  to  a  localized  sclerosis  of  the  retinal  elements.  The 
more  important  of  the  forms  of  retinitis  to  be  recognized  are: 

Albuminuric  reiinitjs.  which  occurs  jji  chrnnir  nephritis,  particularly  in 
the  interstitial  or  contractfidJorm.  The  percentage  of  cases  affected  is  from 
15  to  25.  There  are  instances  in  which  these  retinal  changes  are  associated 
with  the  gT2n3ilaiLki<iney  at  a  stage  when  the  amount  of  albumen  may  be 
slight  or  transient;  but  in  all  such  instances  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  a  marked  arterio-sclerosis.  Gowers  recognizes  a  degenerative  form  (most 
common),  in  which,  with  the  retinal  changes,  there  may  be  scarcely  any 
alteration  in  the  disk;  a  hflBmorrhagic  form,  with  many  haemorrhages  and 
but  slight  signs  of  inflammation;  and  an  inflammatory  form,  in  which 
there  is  much  swelling  of  the  retina  and  obscuration  of  the  disk.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  some  instances  the  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  pre- 
dominates over  the  retinal  changes,  and  one  may  be  in  doubt  for  a  time 
whether  the  condition  is  really  associated  with  the  renal  changes  or  de- 
pendent upon  intracranial  disease. 

SjiphiKtic  Retinitis. — In  the  acquired  form  this  is  less  common  than 
choroiortis.  In  inherited  syphilis  retinitis  pigmentosa  is  sometimes  met 
with. 

Betinitisjin  AncBmia. — It  has  long  been  known  that  a  patient  may 
become  blind  after  a  Targe  tiaemorrhage,  either  suddenly  or  within  two  or 
three  days,  and  in  one  or  both  eyes.  Occasionally  the  loss  may  be  perma- 
nent and  complete.  In  some  of  these  instances  a  neuro-retinitis  has  been 
found,  probably  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms.  In  the  more 
chronic  anaemias,  particularly  in  the  pernicious  form,  retinitis  is  common, 
as  determined  first  by  Quincke. 

In  malaria  retinitis  or  neuro-retinitis  may  be  present,  as  noted  by 
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Stephen  Mackenzie.  It  is  seen  only  in  the  chronic  cases  with  ansemia,  and 
in  my  experience  is  not  nearly  so  common  proportionately  as  in  pernicious 
ansemia. 

Ltvkcsmic .  Retinitis, — ^In  this  affection  the  retinal  veins  are  large  and 
distended;  there  is  also  a  peculiar  retinitis,  as  described  by  Liebreich.  It 
is  not  very  common.  It  existed  in  only  3  of  10  cases  of  which  I  have  notes 
of  examination  of  the  retina.  There  are  numerous  haemorrhages  and  white 
orj[gllow_areas,  which  may  be  large  and  prominent.  In  one  of  my  cases 
the  retina  post  mortem  was  dotted  with  many  small,  opaque,  white  spots, 
looking  like  little  tumors,  the  larger  of  which  had  a  diameter  of  nearly 
2  mm.  In  Case  13  of  my  series  the  leuksemia  was  diagnosed  by  Nonis  and 
De  Schweinitz,  at  whose  clinic  the  patient  had  applied  on  account  of  failing 
vision,  from  the  condition  of  the  eye-grounds  alone. 

Betinitis  is  also  found  occasionally  in  ^betes,  in  purpura,  in  chronic 
l^ad  poisoning,  and  sometimes  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 

(fi)  Funetional  Disturbances  of  Vision.—^l)  Toxic  Amaurosis, — ^This 
occurs  in  uraemia  and  may  follow  convulsions  or  come  on  independently. 
The  condition,  as  a  rule,  persists  only  for  a  day  or  two.  This  form  of 
amaurosis  occurs  in  poisoning  by  lead,  alcohol,  and  occasionally  by  quinine. 
It  seems  more  pi:o.bable  that  the  poisons  act  on  the  centres  and  not  on  the 
retina. 

(2)  Tobacco  Amblyopia. — The  loss  of  sight  is  usually  gradual,  equal  in 
both  eyes,  and  affects  particularly  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision.  The 
eye-grounds  may  be  normal,  but  occasionally  there  is  congestion  of  the 
disks.  On  testing  the  color  fields  a  central  scotoma  for  red  and  green  is 
found  in  all  cases.  Ultimately,  if  the  use  of  tobacco  is  continued,  organic 
changes  may  develop  with  atrophy  of  the  disk. 

(3)  Hysterical  Am^iurosis. — More  frequently  this  is  loss  of  acuteness 
of  vision — amblyopia — but  the  loss  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes  may  ap- 
parently be  complete.  The  condition  will  be  mentioned  subsequently  under 
hysteria. 

(4)  Night-blindness — rijictalopia — the  condition  in  which  objects  are 
clearly  seen  during  the  day  or  by  strong  artificial  light,  but  become  invisible 
in  the  shade  or  in  twilight,  and  hemsralopia,  in  which  objects  cannot  be 
clearly  seen  without  distress  in  daylight  or  in  a  strong  artificial  light,  but 
are  readily  seen  in  a  deep  shade  or  in  twilight,  are  functional  anomalies  of 
vision  which  rarely  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician.  It  may  occur 
in  epidemic  form. 

(5)  Betinal  hypercBsthesia  is  sometimes  seen  in  hysterical  women,  but 
is  not  found  frequently  in  actual  retinitis.  I  have  seen  it  once,  however, 
in  albuminuric  retinitis,  and  once,  in  a  marked  degree,  in  a  patient  with 
aortic  insufficiency,  in  whose  retinae  there  were  no  signs  other  than  the 
throbbing  arteries. 

(2)  Lesions  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

(a)  Optic  Neuritis  (Papillitis:  Choired  DisJr).—Jn  the  first  stage  there 
is  congestion  of  the  disk  and  the  edges  are  blurred  and  striated.  In  the 
second  stage,  the  congestion  is  more  marked,  the  sweUing  increaseSi,  the 
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stnation  also  is  inore_vigible.  The  pbjCfiiDlogical  cupping  disappears  and 
haemorrhages  are  not  uncommon.  The  arteries  present  little  change,  the 
veins  are  dilated,  and  the  disk  may  swell  greatly.  In  slight  grades  of  in- 
flammation the  swelling  graduaUy  subsides  and  occasionaUy  the  nerve  re- 
covers completely.  In  instances  in  which  the  swelling  and  exudate  are 
very  great,  the  subsidence  is  slow,  and  when  it  finally  disappears  there  is 
complete  atrophy  of  the  nerve.  The  retina  not  infrequently  participates 
in  the  inflammation,  which  is  then  a  neuro-retinitis. 

This  condition  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  diagnosis.  It  may  exist 
in  its  early  stages  without  any  disturbance  of  vision,  and  even  with  exten- 
sive papillitis  the  sight  may  for  a  time  be  good. 

Optic  neuritis  is  seen  occasionally  in  asaBmia-4Uid  lead  .poisoning,  more 
commonly  in  Bright^a  di3ea8e  as  neuro-retinitis.  It  occurs  occasionally  as 
a  primary  idiopathic  affection.  The  frequent  connection  with  intracranial 
disease,  particularly  tumor,  makes  its  presence  of  great  value  to  practi- 
tioners. The  nature  of  the  growth  is  without  influence.  In  over  90  per 
cent  of  such  instances  the  papillitis  is  bilateral.  It  is  also  found  in  menin- 
gitis, either  the  tuberculous  or  the  simple  form.  In  meningitis  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  inflammation  may  extend  down  the  nerve  sheath.  In  the 
case  of  tumor  it  was  thought  at  first  that  a  choked  disk  resulted  from  in- 
creased pressure  within  the  skull.  It  is  now  more  commonly  regarded, 
however,  as  a  descending  neuritis. 

(J)  O^tio  Atrophy. — This  may  be:  (1)  A  primary  affection.  There  is 
an  hereditary  form,  in  which  the  disease  has  developed  in  all  the  males  of 
a  family  shortly  after  puberty.  A  large  number  of  the  cases  of  primary 
atrophy  are  associated  with  spinal  disease,  particularly  locomotor  ataxia. 
Other  causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  the  primary  atrophy  arcijfild, 
sexual  excesses,  diabetes^  the  specific  fevers,  alcohol,  and  lead. 

(2)  Secondary  atrophy  results  from  cerebral  diseases,  pressure  on  the 
chiasma  or  on  the  nerves,  or,  most  commonly  of  all,  as  a  sequence  of  pa- 
pillitis. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  different  in  the  cases  of  psimary 
and  secondary  atrophy.  In  the  former,  the  rljpk  hs^n  a  gray  tint,  the  edges 
are  \$:ell.  defined,  and  the  arteries  look  almost  normal;  whereas  in  the  con- 
secutive atrophy  the  disk  has  a  staring  opaque-white  aspect,  with  irregular 
outlines,  and  the  arteries  are  very  small. 

The  symptom  of  optic  atrophy  is  loss  of  sight,  proportionate  to  the 
damage  in  the  nerve.  The  change  is  in  three  directions:  "  (1)  Ijiminished 
acuity  of  vision;  (2)  alteration  in  the  field  of  vision;  and  (3)  altered  per- 
ception of  color  "  (Gowers).    The  outlook  in  primary  atrophy  is  bad. 

(3)  Affections  of  the  Chiasma  and  Tract. 

At  the  chiasma  the  optic  nerves  undergo  partial,  decussation.  Each 
optic  tract,  as  it  leaves  the  chiasma,  contains  nerve  fibres  which  originate 
in  the  retinsB  of  both  eyes.  Thus,  of  the  fibres  of  the  right  tract,  part  have 
come  through  the  chiasma  without  decussating  from  the  temporal  half 
of  the  right  retina,  the  other  and  larger  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  tract 
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have  dccuf:8atcd  in  the  ehiasma,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  left  optic  nerve 
and  the  naf^al  half  of  the  retina  on  the  left  side.  The  fibres  which  cro«s 
are  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  ehiasma,  while  the  direct  fibres  are  on  each 
side.  The  following  are  the  most  important  changes  which  ensue  in  lesions 
of  the  tract  and  of  the  ehiasma: 

(a)  Unilateral  Affection  of  Tract. — ^If  on  the  right  side,  this  product** 
loss  of  function  in  the  temporal  half  of  the  retina  on  the  right  side,  and  in 
the  nasal  half  of  the  retina  on  the  left  side,  ^.thftt  there^ is  onl y  half  vision, 
and  the  patient  is  blind  to  objects  on  the  left  side.  Tnls  is  termed  homony- 
PIOUS  hemianopia  or  lateral  hemianppia.  The  fibres  passing  to  the  right 
half  of  each  retina  being  involved,  the  patient  is  blind  to  objects  in  the 
left  half  of  each  visual  field.  The  hemianopia  may  be  partial  and  only  a 
portion  of  the  half  field  may  be  lost.  The  unaffected  visual  fields  may  have 
the  normal  extent,  but  in  some  instances  there  is  considerable  reduction. 
WTien  the  left  half  of  one  field  and  the  right  half  of  the  other,  or  vice  rer^a, 
are  blind,  the  condition  is  known  as  heteronymous  hemianopia. 

(6)  Difiease  of  the  Chiasma. — (1)  A  lesion  involves,  as  a  rule,  chiefly 
the  c^tral.  portion,  in  which  the  decussating  fibres  pass  which  supply  the 
inner  or  nasal  halves,  ol  the  retinae,  producing  in  consequence  loss  of  vision 
in  the  auter  half  of  each  field,  or  what  is  known  as  tamjioral  hemianopia. 

(2)  If  the  lesion  is  naore  exienaive  it  may  involve  not  only  the  central 
portion,  but  also  the  direct  fibres  on  one  side  of  the  commissure,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  total  blindness  in  one  eye  and  temporal  hemianopia 
in  the  other. 

(3)  Still  more  extensive  disease  is  not  infrequent  from  pressure  of  tu- 
mors in  this  region,  the  whole  chiasma  is  involved,  and  total  blindne^# 
results.  The  different  stages  in  the  process  may  often  be  traced  in  a  single 
case  from  temporal  hemianopia,  then  complete  blindness  in  one  eye  with 
temporal  hemianopia  in  the  other,  and  finally  complete  blindness. 

(4)  A  limited  lesion  of  the  outer  part  of  the  duasioa  involves  only  the 
direct  fibres  passing  to  the  temporal  halves  of  the  retina  and  inducing 
blindness  in  the  nasal  field,  or,  as  it  is  called,  uaaal  hemianopia.  This,  of 
course,  is  extremely  rare.  Double  nasal  hemianopia  may  occur  as  a  mani- 
festation of  tabes  and  in  tumors  involving  the  outer  fibres  of  each  tract. 

(4)  Affections  of  the  Tract  and  Centres. 

The  optic  tract  crosses  the  crus  (cerebral  peduncle)  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  optic  thalamus  and  divides  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  (the 
lateral  root)  goes  to  the  pulvinar  of  the  thalamus,  the  lateral  geniculate 
body,  and  to  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  body  (supcTior  colliculus).  From 
these  parts,  in  which  the  lateral  root  terminates,  fibres  pass  into  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  internal  capsule  and  enter  the  occipital  lobe,  forming  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  radiation,  which  terminate  in  and  about  the  cuneiis^  the 
region  of  the  visual  perceptive  centre.  The  fibres  of  the  medial  dmsion  of 
the  tract  pass  to  the  medial  geniculate  body  and  to  the  posterior  quadri- 
geminal body.  The  medial  root  contains  the  fibres  of  th«  CQpinai^ra""ih- 
ferior  of  v.  Gudden,  which  are  believed  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
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Fio.  11. — Diagram  of  visual  paths.  (From  Vialet,  modified.)  OP.  N.,  Optic  nerve. 
OP.  C,  Optic  chiasm.  OP.  T.,  Optic  tract.  OP.  R.,  Optic  radiations.  GEN.,  Genic- 
ulate body.  THO.,  Optic  thalamus.  C.  QU.,  Corpora  quadrigemina.  C.  C,  Corpus 
callosum.  V.  S.,  Visual  speech  centre.  A.  S.,  Auditory  speech  centre.  M.  S.,  Motor 
speech  centre.  A  lesion  at  1  causes  blindness  of  that  eye ;  at  2,  bi-temporal  hemia- 
nopia ;  at  8,  nasal  hemianopia.  Symmetrical  lesions  at  8  and  8'  would  cause  bi-nasal 
hemianopia ;  at  4,  hemianopia  of  both  eyes,  with  hemianopic  pupillary  inaction ;  at 
5  and  6,  hemianopia  of  both  eyes,  pupillary  reflexes  normal ;  at  7,  amblyopia,  espe- 
cially of  opposite  eye ;  at  8,  on  left  side,  word-blindness. 
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Tetinse.  It  is  still  held  by  some  physiologists  that  the  cortical  visual  centre 
is  not  confined  to  the  occipital  lobe  alone,  but  embraces  the  occipito-angular 
region. 

A  lesion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  path  anywhere  between  the  cortical 
centre  and  the  chiasma  will  produce  hemlanopia.  The  lesion  may  be  situ- 
ated: (a)  I^  the  optic  tract  itself,  (b)  In  the  region  of  the  tbakmus. 
lateral  geniculate  body,  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  into  which  the 
larger  part  of  each  tract  enters,  (c)  A  lesion  of  the  fibres  passing  from  the 
centres  just  mentioned  to  the  occipital  lobe.  This  may  be  either  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  in^temaLcapsule  or  the  white  fibres  of  the  ogtj.c  radiation. 
(d)  Lesion  of  the  cuaeus.  Bilateral  disease  of  the  cuneus  may  result  in 
total  blindness,  (e)  There  is  clinical  evidence  to  show  that  lesion  of  the  gn- 
gular  gj-rus  may  be  associated  with  visual  defect,  not  so  often  hemianopia 
as  crossed  aiUQl^'opia,  dimness  of  vision  in  the  opposite  eye,  and  great  con- 
traction in  the  field  of  vision.  Lesions  in  this  region  are  associated  with 
mind  blindness,  a  condition  in  which  there  is  failure  to  recognize  the  nature 
of  objects. 

The  effects  of  lesions  in  the  optic  nerve  in  different  situations  from  the 
retinal  expansion  to  the  brain  cortex  are  as  follows:  (1)  Of  the  optic  nen-e 
— total  blindness  of  the  corresponding  eye;  (2)  of  the  optic  chiasma,  either 
temporal  hemianopia,  if  the  central  part  alone  is  involved,  or  nasal  hemi- 
anopia, if  the  lateral  region  of  each  chiasma  is  involved;  (3)  lesion  of  the 
optic  tract  between  the  chiasma  and  the  lateral  geniculate  body,  pro- 
duces lateral  hemianopia;  (4)  lesion  of  the  central  fibres  of  the  ner\'e  be- 
tween the  geniculate  bodies  and  the  cerebral  cortex  produces  lateral  hemi- 
anopia; (5)  lesion  of  the  cuneus  causes  lateral  hemianppia;  and  ((>)  lesion 
of  the  angular  gyrus  may  be  associated  with  hemianopia,  sometimes  crossed 
amblyopia,  and  the  condition  known  as  guniJblindness.  (See  Fig.  11,  with 
accompanying  explanation.) 

DlBgno^B. — The  student  or  practitioner  must  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  physiolog}'  of  the  nerve  centres  before  he  can  appreciate  the  symptoms 
or  undertake  the  diagnosis  of  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve.  Having  deter- 
mined the  presence  of  hemianopia,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  situation 
of  the  lesion,  whether  in  the  tract  between  the  chiasma  and  the  geniculate 
bodies  or  in  the  central  portion  of  the  fibres  between  these  bodies  and  tlie 
visual  centres.  This  can  be  determined  in  some  cases  by  the  test  known 
as  Wernicke's  hemiopic  pupillary  inaction.  The  pupil  reflex  dej)ends  on 
the  integrity  of  the  retina  or  receiving  membrane,  on  the  fibres  of  the  op- 
tic nerve  and  tract  which  transmit  the  impulse,  and  the  ncTxe  centre  at 
the  tennination  of  the  optic  tract  which  receives  the  impression  and  trans- 
mits it  to  the  third  nerve  along  which  the  motor  impulses  pass  to  the  iris. 
If  a  bright  light  is  thrown  into  the  eye  and  the  pupil  reacts,  the  integrity 
of  this  reflex  arc  is  demonstrated.  It  is  possible  in  cases  of  lateral  hemi- 
anopia so  to  throw  the  light  into  the  eye  that  it  falls  upon  the  blind  half 
of  tlic  retina.  If  when  this  is  done  the  pupil  contracts,  the  indication  is 
that  the  reflex  arc  above  referred  to  is  perfect,  by  which  we  mean  that  the 
optic  nerve  fibres  from  the  retinal  expansion  to  the  centre,  the  centre 
itself,  and  the  third  nerve  are  uninvolved.    In  such  a  case  the  conclusion 
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would  be  justified  that  the  cause  of  the  hemianopia  was  central;  that  is, 
situated  beyond  the  geniculate  body,  either  in  the  fibres  of  the  optic  radi- 
ation or  in  the  visual  cortical  centres.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
light  is  carefully  thrown  on  the  hemiopic  half  of  the  retina,  the  pupil  re- 
mains inactive,  the  conclusion  is  justifiable  that  there  is  interruption  in  the 
path  between  the  retina  and  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve,  and  that  the 
hemianopia  is  not  central,  but  dependent  upon  a  lesion  situated  in  the  optic 
tract.  This  test  of  Wernicke's  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  best 
performed  as  follows:  "  The  patient  being  in  a  dark  or  nearly  dark  room 
with  the  lamp  or  gas-light  behind  his  head  in  the  usual  position,  I  bid  him 
look  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  so  as  to  exclude  accommodative 
iris  movements  (which  are  not  necessarily  associated  with  the  reflex).  Then 
I  throw  a  faint  light  from  a  plane  mirror  or  from  a  large  concave  mirror, 
held  well  out  of  focus,  upon  the  eye  and  note  the  size  of  the  pupil.  With 
my  other  hand  I  now  throw  a  beam  of  light,  focussed  from  the  lamp  by  an 
ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  directly  into  the  optical  centre  of  the  eye;  then 
laterally  in  various  positions,  and  also  from  above  and  below  the  equator 
of  the  eye,  noting  the  reaction  at  all  angles  of  incidence  of  the  ray  of  light." 
<Seguin.) 

The  significance  of  hemianopia  varies.  There  is  a  functional  hemi- 
anopia associated  with  migraine  and  hysteria.  In  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  all  cases  there  are  signs  of  organic  brain-disease.  In  a  certain  num- 
ber of  instances  of  slight  lesions  of  the  occipital  lobe  hemiaehromatopsia 
has  been  observed.  The  homonymous  halves  of  the  retina  as  far  as  the 
fixation  point  are  dulled,  or  blind  for  colors.  Hemiplegia  is  common,  in 
which  event  the  loss  of  power  and  blindness  are  on  the  same  side.  Thus, 
a  lesion  in  the  left  hemisphere  involving  the  motor  tract  produces  right 
hemiplegia,  and  when  the  fibres  of  the  optic  radiation  are  involved  in  the 
internal  capsule,  there  is  also  lateral  hemianopia,  so  that  objects  in  the  field 
of  vision  to  the  right  are  not  perceived.  Hemiansesthesia  is  not  uncommon 
in  such  cases,  owing  to  the  close  association  of  the  sensory  and  visual  tracts 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule.  Certain  forms  of  aphasia 
also  occur  in  many  of  the  cases. 

The  optic  aphasia  of  Freund  may  be  mentioned  here.  The  patient  after 
an  apoplectic  attack,  though  able  to  recognize  ordinary  objects  shown  to 
him  is  unable  to  name  them  correctly.  If  he  be  permitted  to  touch  the 
object  he  may  be  able  to  name  it  quickly  and  correctly.  Freund's  optic 
aphasia  differs  from  mind-blindness,  since  in  the  latter  affection  the  objects 
seen  are  not  recognized.  Optic  aphasia,  like  word-blindness,  never  occurs 
alone,  but  is  always  associated  with  hemianopia,  or  mind-blindness,  and 
often  also  with  word-deafness.  In  the  cases  which  have  thus  far  come  to 
autopsy  there  has  always  been  a  lesion  in  the  white  matter  of  the  occipital 
lobe  on  the  left  side. 

Motor  Nerves  of  the  Eyeball. 

Third  Nerve   (Nervus  oculomotorius), — ^The  nucleus  of  origin  of 
nerve  is  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius;  the  nerve 
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through  the  ems  at  the  side  of  which  it  emerges.  Passing  along  the  wall 
of  the  cavernous  sinus,  it  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure 
and  supplies,  by  its  superior  branch,  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  and 
the  superior  rectus,  and  by  its  inferior  branch  the  internal  and  inferior 
recti  muscles  and  the  inferior  oblique.  Branches  pass  to  the  ciliary  muscle 
and  the  constrictor  of  the  iris.  Lesions  may  affect  the  nucleus  or  the  ner\*e 
in  its  course  and  cause  either  paralysis  or  spasm. 

Paralysis. — A  nuclear  lesion  is  usually  associated  with  the  disease  of 
the  centres  for  the  other  eye  muscles,  producing  a  condition  of  general  oph- 
thalmoplegia. More  commonly  the  ner^e  itself  is  involved  in  its  course^ 
either  by  meningitis,  gummata,  or  aneurism,  or  is  attacked  by  a  neuritis,  as 
in  diphtheria  and  locomotor  ataxia.  Complete  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve 
is  accompanied  by  the  following  symptoms: 

Paralysis  of  all  the  muscles,  except  the  superior  oblique  and  external 
rectus,  by  which  the  eye  can  be  moved  outward  and  a  little  downward  and 
inward.  There  is  divergent  strabismus.  There  is  ptosis  or  drooping  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrae.  The  pupil  is 
usually  dilated.  It  does  not  contract  to  light,  and  the  power  of  accom- 
modation is  lost.  The  most  striking  features  of  this  paralysis  are  the 
external  strabismus,  with  diplopia  or  double  vision,  and  the  ptosis.  In 
very  many  cases  the  affection  of  the  third  nerve  is  partial.  Thus  the 
levator  palpebrae  and  the  superior  rectus  may  be  involved  together,  or  the 
ciliary  muscles  and  the  iris  may  be  affected  and  the  external  muscles  may 
escape. 

There  is  a  remarkable  form  of  recurring  oculo-motor  paralysis  affect- 
ing chiefly  women,  and  invohing  all  the  branches  of  the  nerve.  In  some 
cases  the  attacks  have  come  on  at  intervals  of  a  month;  in  others  a  much 
longer  period  has  elapsed.  The  attacks  may  persist  throughout  life.  They 
are  sometimes  associated  with  pain  in  the  head  and  sometimes  with  mi- 
graine.    Mary  Sherwood  has  collected  from  the  literature  23  cases. 

Ptosis  is  a  common  and  important  symptom  in  nervous  affections.  We 
may  here  briefly  refer  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  occur:  (a)  A 
congenital,  incurable  form,  which  is  frequently  seen;  {b)  the  form  associ- 
ated with  definite  lesion  of  the  third  nerve,  either  in  its  course  or  at  its 
nucleus.  This  may  come  on  with  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus  alone  or 
with  paralysis  of  the  internal  and  inferior  recti  as  well,  (c)  There  are 
instances  of  complete  or  partial  ptosis  associated  with  cerebral  lesions  with- 
out any  other  branch  of  the  third  nerve  being  paralyzed.  Tlie  exact  po- 
sition of  the  cortical  centre  or  centres  is  as  yet  unknown,  (d)  Hysterical 
ptosis,  which  is  double  and  occurs  with  other  hysterical  symptoms,  (e) 
Pseudo-ptosis,  due  to  affection  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  is  associated  with 
symptoms  of  vaso-motor  palsy,  such  as  elevation  of  the  temperature  on  the 
affected  side  with  redness  and  oedema  of  the  skin.  Contraction  of  the  pupil 
exists  on  the  same  side  and  the  eyeball  appears  rather  to  have  shrunk  into 
the  orbit,  (f)  In  idiopathic  muscular  atrophy,  when  the  face  muscles  are 
involved,  there  may  be  marked  bilateral  ptosis.  And,  lastly,  in  weak,  deli- 
cate women  there  is  often  to  be  seen  a  transient  ptosis,  particularly  in  the 
morning. 
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Among  the  most  important  of  the  symptoms  of  the  third-nerve  paraly- 
sis are  those  which  relate  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris. 

CyclopUgia,  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  causes  loss  of  the  power  of 
accommodation.  Distant  vision  is  clear,  but  near  objects  cannot  be  prop- 
erly seen.  In  consequence  the  vision  is  indistinct,  but  can  be  restored  by 
the  use  of  convex  glasses.  This  may  occur  in  one  or  in  both  eyes;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  usually  associated  with  disease  in  the  nuclei  of  the  nerve. 
Cycloplegia  is  an  early  and  frequent  symptom  in  diphtheritic  paralysis  and 
occurs  also  in  tabes. 

Iridoplegia,  or  paralysis  of  the  iris,  occurs  in  three  forms  (Gowers). 

(a)  Accommodative  iridoplegia,  in  which  the  pupil  does  not  diminish  in 
size  during  the  act  of  accommodation.  To  test  for  this  the  patient  should 
look  first  at  a  distant  and  then  at  a  near  object  in  the  same  line  of  vision. 

(6)  Reflex  Iridoplegia. — The  path  for  the  iris  reflex  is  along  the  optic 
nerve  and  tract  to  its  termination,  then  to  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve, 
and  along  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  to  the  ciliary  ganglion,  and  so  through 
the  ciliary  nerves  to  the  eyes.  Each  eye  should  be  tested  separately,  the 
other  one  being  covered.  The  patient  should  look  at  a  distant  object  in  a 
dark  pari;  of  the  room;  then  a  light  is  brought  suddenly  in  front  of  the 
eye  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  so  as  to  avoid  the  effect  of  accommo- 
dation. Loss  of  this  iris  reflex  with  retention  of  the  accommodation  con- 
traction is  known  as  the  Argyll  Robertson  pupil. 

(c)  Loss  of  the  Skin  Reflex. — If  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  pinched  or 
pricked  the  pupil  dilates  reflexly,  the  afferent  impulses  being  conveyed 
along  the  cervical  sympathetic.  Erb  pointed  out  that  this  skin  reflex  is 
lost  usually  in  association  with  the  reflex  contraction,  but  the  two  are  not 
necessarily  conjoined.  In  iridoplegia  the  pupils  are  often  small,  particu- 
lariy  in  spinal  disease,  as  in  the  characteristic  small  pupils  of  tabes — spinal 
myosis.     Iridoplegia  may  coexist  with  a  pupil  of  medium  size. 

Inequality  of  the  pupils — anisocoria — is  not  infrequent  in  progressive 
paresis  and  in  tabes.    It  may  also  occur  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals. 

Spasm. — Occasionally  in  meningitis  and  in  hysteria  there  is  spasm  of 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  particulariy  the  internal  rectus 
and  the  levator  palpebraB.  The  clonic  rhythmical  spasm  of  the  eye  muscles 
is  known  as  nystagmus,  in  which  there  is  usually  a  bilateral,  rhythmical, 
involuntary  movement  of  the  eyeballs.  The  condition  is  met  with  in  many 
congenital  and  acquired  brain  lesions,  in  albinism,  and  sometimes  in  coal- 
miners. 

Fourth  Nerve  (Nervus  trochlearis). — This  supplies  the  superior  oblique 
muscle.  In  its  course  around  the  outer  surface  of  the  crus  and  in  its 
passage  into  the  orbit  it  is  liable  to  be  compressed  by  tumors,  by  aneurism, 
or  in  the  exudation  of  basilar  meningitis.  Its  nucleus  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  may  be  involved  by  tumors  or  undergo  degeneration 
with  the  other  ocular  nuclei.  The  superior  oblique  muscle  acts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  direct  the  eyeball  downward  and  rotates  it  slightly.  Tlie  paralysis 
causes  defective  downward  and  inward  movement,  often  too  slight  to  be 
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noticed.     The  head  is  inclined  somewhat  forward  and  toward  the  sound 
side^  and  there  is  double  vision  when  the  patient  looks  down. 

Sixtll  Nerve  {Nervus  abducens). — This  nerve  emerges  at  the  junction  of 
the  pons  and  medulla,  then,  passing  forward,  it  enters  the  orbit  and  sup- 
plies the  external  rectus  muscle.  It  is  affected  by  meningitis  at  the  base, 
by  gummata  or  other  tumors,  and  sometimes  by  cold.  There  is  internal 
strabismus,  and  the  eye  cannot  be  turned  outward.  Diplopia  occurs  on 
looking  toward  the  paralyzed  side. 

"  When  the  nucleus  is  affected  there  is,  in  addition  to  paralysis  of  the 
external  rectus,  inability  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  opposite  eye  to  turn  that 
eye  inward.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  kept  parallel 
and  both  are  conjugately  deviated  to  the  opposite  side,  away  from  the  side 
of  lesion.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  sends 
fibres  up  in  the  pons  to  that  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  opposite  third 
nerve  which  supplies  the  internal  rectus.  We  thus  have  paralysis  of  the 
internal  rectus  without  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  being  involved, 
owing  to  its  receiving  its  nervous  impulses  for  parallel  movement  from 
the  sixth  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side.  As  the  sixth  nucleus  is  in  such 
proximity  to  the  facial  nerve  in  the  substance  of  the  pons,  it  is  frequently 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  face  on  the  same  side  is  paralyzed,  and  gives 
the  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration,  so  that  with  a  lesion  of  the  left 
sixth  nucleus  there  is  conjugate  deviation  of  both  eyes  to  the  right — ^i.  e., 
paralysis  of  the  left  external  and  the  right  internal  rectus,  and  sometimes 
complete  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  "  (Beevor). 

GenenJ  Features  of  Paralysis  of  the  Motor  Nerves  of  the  Eye. — Oowers 
divides  them  into  five  groups: 

(a)  Limitation  of  Movement. — Thus,  in  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus,, 
the  eyeball  cannot  be  moved  outward.  When  the  paralysis  is  incomplete 
the  movement  is  deficient  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  palsy. 

(6)  Strabismus. — The  axes  of  the  eyes  do  not  correspond.  Thus,  pa- 
ralysis of  the  internal  rectus  causes  a  divergent  squint;  of  the  external 
rectus,  a  convergent  squint.  At  first  this  is  only  evident  when  the  eyes  are 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the  weak  muscle,  but  may  become 
constant  by  the  contraction  of  the  opposing  muscle.  The  deviation  of  the 
axis  of  the  affected  eye  from  parallelism  with  the  other  is  called  the  pri- 
mary deviation. 

(c)  Secondary  Deviation. — If,  while  the  patient  is  looking  at  an  ob- 
ject, the  sound  eye  is  covered,  so  that  he  fixes  the  object  looked  at  with 
the  affected  eye  only,  the  sound  eye  is  moved  still  further  in  the  same  di- 
rection^-e.  g.,  outward — with  paralysis  of  the  opposite  internal  rectus. 
This  is  known  as  secondary  deviation.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  if 
two  muscles  are  acting  together,  when  one  is  weak  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  contract  it,  the  increased  effort — ^innervation — acts  powerfully  upon  the 
other  muscle,  causing  an  increased  contraction. 

(d)  Erroneous  Projection. — "  We  judge  of  the  relation  of  external  ob- 
jects to  each  other  by  the  relation  of  their  images  on  the  retina;  but  we 
jndge  of  their  relation  to  our  own  body  by  the  position  of  the  eyeball 
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as  indicated  to  us  by  the  innervation  we  give  to  the  ocular  muscles" 
(Qowers).  With  the  eyes  at  rest  in  the  mid-position,  an  object  at  which 
we  are  looking  is  directly  opposite  our  face.  Turning  the  eyes  to  one 
side,  we  recognize  that  object  in  the  middle  of  the  field  or  to  the  side  of 
this  former  position.  We  estimate  the  degree  by  the  amount  of  movement 
of  the  eyes,  and  when  the  object  moves  and  we  follow  it  we  judge  of  its 
position  by  the  amount  of  movement  of  the  eyeballs.  When  one  ocular 
muscle  is  weak,  the  increased  innervation  gives  the  impression  of  a  greater 
movement  of  the  eye  than  has  really  taken  place.  The  mind,  at  the  same 
time,  receives  the  idea  that  the  object  is  further  on  one  side  than  it  really 
is,  and  in  an  attempt  to  touch  it  the  finger  may  go  beyond  it.  As  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body  is  in  a  large  part  maintained  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  relation  of  external  objects  to  it  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  eye  mus- 
cles, this  erroneous  projection  resulting  from  paralysis  disturbs  the  har- 
mony of  these  visual  impressions  and  may  lead  to  giddiness — ocular  vertigo. 

(e)  Double  Vision. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing  features  of 
paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles.  The  visual  axes  do  not  correspond,  so  that 
there  is  a  double  image — diplopia.  That  seen  by  the  sound  eye  is  termed 
the  true  image;  that  by  the  paralyzed  eye,  the  false.  In  simple  or  homon- 
ymous diplopia  the  false  image  is  "  on  the  same  side  of  the  other  as  the  eye 
by  which  it  is  seen."  In  crossed  diplopia  it  is  on  the  other  side.  In  con- 
vergent squint  the  diplopia  is  simple;  in  divergent  it  is  crossed. 

Ophthalinoplegia. — Under  this  term  is  described  a  chronic  progressive 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Two  forms  are  recognized— ophthalmo- 
plegia externa  and  ophthalmoplegia  interna.  The  conditions  may  occur 
separately  or  together  and  are  described  by  Gowers  under  nuclear  ocular 
palsy. 

Ophthalmoplegia  externa. — The  condition  is  one  of  more  or  less  com- 
plete palsy  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  due  usually  to  a  slow 
degeneration  in  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves,  but  sometimes  to  pressure  of 
tumors  or  to  basilar  meningitis.  It  is  often,  but  not  necessarily,  associated 
with  ophthalmoplegia  interna.  Siemerling,  in  a  monograph  on  the  sub- 
ject, states  that  62  cases  are  on  record.  In  only  11  of  these  could  syphilis 
be  positively  determined.  The  levator  muscles  of  the  eyelids  and  the 
superior  recti  are  first  involved,  and  gradually  the  other  muscles,  so  that 
the  eyeballs  are  fixed  and  the  eyelids  droop.  There  is  sometimes  slight 
protrusion  of  the  eyeballs.  The  disease  is  essentially  chronic  and  may  last 
for  many  years.  It  is  found  particularly  in  association  with  general  paraly- 
sis, locomotor  ataxia,  and  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  Mental  dis- 
orders were  present  in  11  of  the  62  cases.  With  it  may  be  associated 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  affections  of  other  cerebral  nerves.  Occa- 
sionally, as  noted  by  Bristowe,  it  may  be  functional. 

Ophthalmoplegia  interna. — Jonathan  Hutchinson  applied  this  term  to 
a  progressive  paralysis  of  the  internal  ocular  muscles,  causing  loss  of  pupil- 
lary action  and  the  power  of  accommodation.  When  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal muscles  are  involved  the  affection  is  known  as  total  ophthalmoplegia, 
and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  two  conditions  are  associated.  In  some 
Instances  the  internal  form  may  depend  upon  disease  of  the  ciliary  ganglion. 
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While,  as  a  rule,  ophthalmoplegia  is  a  chronic  process,  there  is  an  acute 
form  associated  with  hsemorrhagic  softening  of  the  nuclei  of  the  ocular 
muscles.  There  is  usually  marked  cerebral  disturbance.  It  was  to  this 
form  that  Wernicke  gave  the  name  polio-encephalitis  superior. 

Treatment  of  Octilar  Falsies. — ^It  is  important  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  cause.  The  forms  associated  with  locomotor  ataxia  are  ob- 
stinate, and  resist  treatment.  Occasionally,  however,  a  palsy,  complete  or 
partial,  may  pass  away  spontaneously.  The  group  of  cases  associated  with 
chronic  degenerative  changes,  as  in  progressive  paresis  and  bulbar  paraly- 
sis, is  little  affected  by  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  sypliilitic  cases, 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  indicated  and  are  often  beneficiaL 
Arsenic  and  strychnia,  the  latter  hypodermically,  may  be  employed.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  onset  is  acute,  with  pain,  hot  fomentations  and  coun- 
ter-irritation or  leeches  applied  to  the  temple  give  relief.  The  direct  treat- 
ment by  electricity  has  been  extensively  employed,  but  probably  without 
any  special  effect.  The  diplopia  may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  prisms,  or 
it  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  affected  eye  with  an  opaque  glass. 

Fifth  Nerve  (Nervus  trigeminus). 

Paralysis  may  result  from:  (a)  Disease  of  the  pons,  particularly  haem- 
orrhage or  patches  of  sclerosis.  (6)  Injury  or  disease  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  Fracture  rarely  involves  the  nerve;  on  the  other  hand,  meningitis, 
acute  or  chronic,  and  caries  of  the  bone  are  not  uncommon  causes,  (c) 
The  branches  may  be  affected  as  they  pass  out — the  first  division  by  tumors 
pressing  on  the  cavernous  sinus  or  by  aneurism;  the  second  and  third 
divisions  by  growths  which  invade  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  (d)  Pri- 
mary neuritis,  which  is  rare. 

SjrmptoniB. — (a)  Sensory  Portion. — Disease  of  the  fifth  nerve  may 
cause  loss  of  sensation  in  the  parts  supplied,  including  the  half  of  the  face, 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  head,  the  conjunctiva,  the  mucosa  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  hard  and  soft  palate,  and  of  the  nose  of  the  same  side.  The 
anaesthesia  may  be  preceded  by  tingling  or  pain.  The  muscles  of  the  face 
are  also  insensible  and  the  movements  may  be  slower.  The  sense  of  smell 
is  interfered  with.  There  is  disturbance  of  the  sense  of  taste.  There 
are,  in  addition,  trophic  changes;  the  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  buccal  secre- 
tions may  be  lessened,  abrasions  of  the  mucous  membranes  heal  slowly, 
and  the  teeth  may  become  loose.  The  eye  inflames,  the  corneae  become 
cloudy  and  may  ulcerate.  It  was  formerly  held  that  these  symptoms  only 
occurred  when  the  Gasserian  ganglion  was  affected,  but  of  late  years  this 
has  been  completely  removed  for  obstinate  neuralgia  without  ])roducing 
any  trophic  disturbance.  This  apparent  contradiction  is  not  yet  explained. 
Herpes  may  develop  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  nerve,  usually  the  upper 
branch,  and  is  associated  with  much  pain,  which  may  be  peculiarly  endur- 
ing, lasting  for  months  or  years  (Gowers).  In  herpes  zoster  with  the  neu- 
ritis there  may  be  slight  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands. 

(h)  Motor  Portion. — The  inability  to  use  the  muscles  of  mastication  on 
the  affected  side  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  paralysis  of  this  portion  of 
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the  nerve.  It  is  recognized  by  placing  the  finger  on  the  masseter  and  tem- 
poral muscles,  and,  when  the  patient  closes  the  jaw,  the  feebleness  of  their 
contraction  is  noted.  If  paralyzed,  the  external  pterygoid  cannot  move 
the  jaw  toward  the  unaffected  side;  and  when  depressed,  the  jaw  deviates 
to  the  paralyzed  side.  The  motor  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  almost  in- 
variably a  result  of  involvement  of  the  nerve  after  it  has  left  the  nucleus. 
Cases,  however,  have  been  associated  with  cortical  lesions.  Hirt  concludes, 
from  his  case,  that  the  cortical  motor  centre  for  the  trigeminus  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lower  third  of  the  anterior  central  convolution. 

Spasm  of  the  Muscles  of  Mastication, — Trismus,  the  masticatory  spasm 
of  Romberg,  may  be  tonic  or  clonic,  and  is  either  an  associated  phenome- 
non in  general  convulsions  or,  more  larely,  an  independent  affection.  In 
the  tonic  form  the  jaws  are  kept  close  together — lock-jaw— or  can  be  sepa- 
rated only  for  a  shori;  space.  The  muscles  of  mastication  can  be  seen  in 
contraction  and  felt  to  be  hard;  the  spasm  is  often  painful.  This  tonic 
contraction  is  an  eariy  symptom  in  tetanus,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  tetany. 
A  form  of  this  tonic  spasm  occurs  in  hysteria.  Occasionally  trismus 
follows  exposure  to  cold,  and  is  said  to  be  due  to  reflex  irritation  from 
the  teeth,  the  mouth,  or  caries  of  the  jaw.  It  may  also  be  a  symptom 
of  organic  disease  due  to  irritation  near  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth 
nerve. 

Clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  fifth  occurs  in  the  form  of 
rapidly  repeated  contractions,  as  in  "  chattering  teeth."  This  is  rare  apart 
from  general  conditions,  though  cases  are  on  record,  usually  in  women  late 
in  life,  in  whom  this  isolated  clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  has 
been  found.  In  another  form  of  clonic  spasm  sometimes  seen  in  chorea, 
there  are  forcible  single  contractions.  Gowers  mentions  an  instance  of  its 
occurrence  as  an  isolated  affection. 

(c)  Oustatory. — Loss  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior  two  thirds  of 
the  tongue,  as  a  rule,  follows  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  gustatory 
fibres  of  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pass  with  the  chorda  tympani  to 
the  seventh  nerve,  which  they  are  believed  to  leave  by  the  petrosal  nerve, 
and  to  again  reach  the  fifth  through  Meckel's  ganglion.  Disease  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is,  however,  not  always  associated  with  loss  of  taste,  in  which 
case  either  the  taste  fibres  escape,  or  the  disease  is  within  the  pons  where 
these  fibres  are  separate  from  those  of  sensation.  It  may  be  that  the 
nervus  intermedins  of  Wrisberg  carries  the  taste  fibres. 

The  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  trifacial  nerve  is  rarely  difficult.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  preliminary  pain  and  hypersesthesia  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  ordinary  neuralgia.  The  loss  of  sensation  and  the 
palsy  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  are  readily  determined. 

Treatment. — When  the  pain  is  severe  morphia  may  be  required  and 
local  applications  are  useful.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  syphilis,  appropri- 
ate treatment  should  be  given.    Faradization  is  sometimes  beneficial. 

Facial  Nerve. 

Paralysis  {BelVs  Palsy). — The  facial  or  seventh  may  be  paralyzed  by 
(1)  lesions  of  the  cortex — supranuclear  palsy;  (2)  lesions  of  the  nucleus 
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itself;  or  (3)  involvement  of  the  nerve  trunk  in  its  tortuous  course  within 
the  pons  and  through  the  wall  of  the  skull. 

1.  Supranuclear  paralysis,  due  to  lesion  of  the  cortex  or  of  the  facial 
fibres  in  the  corona  radiata  or  internal  capsule,  is,  as  a  rule,  associated 
with  hemiplegia.  It  may  be  caused  by  tumors,  abscess,  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, or  softening  in  the  cortex  or  in  the  region  of  the  internal  capsule.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  peripheral  form  by  well-marked  characters — the 
persistence  of  the  normal  electrical  excitability  of  both  nerves  and  muscles 
and  the  absence  of  involvement  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  nerve,  so  that 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  frontalis,  and  corrugator  muscles  are  spared. 
In  some  cases  the  mouth  can  be  pursed  by  the  action  of  the  orbicularis 
oris.  In  rare  instances  these  muscles  are  paralyzed.  In  this  form  the  vol- 
untary movements  are  more  impaired  than  the  emotional.  Isolated  paral- 
ysis— monoplegia  facialis — due  to  involvement  of  the  cortex  or  of  the 
fibres  in  their  path  to  the  nucleus,  is  uncommon.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  supranuclear  facial  paralysis  is  part  of  a  hemiplegia.  Paralysis 
is  on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the  arm  and  leg  because  the  facial  muscles 
bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  cortex  as  the  spinal  muscles.  The 
nuclei  of  origin  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  in  the  medulla  are  united 
by  decussating  fibres  with  the  cortical  centre  on  the  opposite  side  (see  Fig. 
10).  A  few  fibres  reach  the  nucleus  from  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  same 
side  (Melius,  Hoche),  and  this  uncrossed  path  may  innervate  the  upper 
facial  muscles  (Bruce). 

2.  The  nuclear  paralysis  caused  by  lesions  of  the  nerve  centres  in  the 
medulla  is  not  common  alone;  but  is  seen  occasionally  in  tumors,  chronic 
softening,  and  haemorrhage.  We  have  had  one  instance  of  its  involvement  in 
anterior  polio-myelitis.  In  diphtheria  this  centre  may  also  be  involved. 
The  symptoms  are  practically  similar  to  those  of  an  affection  of  the  nerve 
fibre  itself — infranuclear  paralysis. 

3.  Involvement  of  the  Nerve  Trunk. — Paralysis  may  result  from: 

(a)  Involvement  of  the  nerve  as  it  passes  through  the  pons — that  is, 
between  its  nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  point  of 
emergence  in  the  postero-lateral  aspect  of  the  pons.  The  specially  inter- 
esting feature  in  connection  with  involvement  of  this  part  is  the  production 
of  what  is  called  alternating  or  crossed  paralysis,  the  face  being  involved  on 
the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  and  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  opposite  side,  since 
the  motor  path  is  involved  above  the  point  of  decussation  in  the  medulla 
(Fig.  10).  This  occurs  only  when  the  lesion  is  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
pons.  A  lesion  in  the  upper  half  of  the  pons  involves  the  fibres  not  of  the 
outgoing  nerve  on  the  same  side,  but  of  the  fibres  from  the  hemispheres 
before  they  have  crossed  to  the  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side.  In  this  case 
there  would  of  course  be,  as  in  hemiplegia,  paralysis  of  the  face  and  limbs 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion.  The  palsy,  too,  would  resemble  the  cere- 
bral form,  involving  only  the  lower  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve. 

(b)  The  nerve  may  be  involved  at  its  point  of  emergence  by  tumors, 
gummata,  meningitis,  or  occasionally  may  be  injured  in  fracture  of  the 
base. 

(c)  In  passing  through  the  Fallopian  canal  the  nerve  may  be  inYoWed 
in  disease  of  the  ear,  particularly  by  caries  of  the  bone  in  otitis  media. 
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This  is  a  common  cause  in  children.     I  have  seen  two  instances  follow  otitis 
in  puerperal  fever. 

(d)  As  the  nerve  emerges  from  the  styloid  foramen  it  is  exposed  to 
injuries  and  blows  which  not  infrequently  cause  paralysis.  The  fibres  may 
be  cut  in  the  removal  of  tumors  in  this  region,  or  the  paralysis  may  be 
caused  by  pressure  of  the  forceps  in  an  instrumental  delivery. 

(e)  Exposure  to  cold  is  the  most  common  cause  of  facid  paralysis,  in- 
ducing a  neuritis  of  the  nerve  within  the  Fallopian  canal. 

(/)  Syphilis  is  not  an  infrequent  cause,  and  the  paralysis  may  develop 
early  with  the  secondary  symptoms. 

{g)  It  may  develop  with  herpes. 

Facial  diplegia  is  a  rare  condition  occasionally  found  in  affections  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  lesions  in  the  pons,  simultaneous  involvement  of  the 
nerves  in  ear  disease,  and  in  diphtheritic  paralysis.  Disease  of  the  nuclei 
or  symmetrical  involvement  of  the  cortex  might  also  produce  it.  It  may 
occur  as  a  congenital  affection.  H.  M.  Thomas  has  described  two  cases  in 
one  family. 

SymptoniB. — ^In  the  peripheral  facial  paralysis  all  the  branches  of 
the  nerve  are  involved.  The  face  on  the  affected  side  is  immobile  and  can 
neither  be  moved  at  will  nor  participate  in  any  emotional  movements.  The 
skin  is  smooth  and  the  wrinkles  are  effaced,  a  point  particularly  notice- 
able on  the  forehead  of  elderly  persons.  The  eye  cannot  be  closed,  the 
lower  lid  droops,  and  the  eye  waters.  On  the  affected  side  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  is  lowered,  and  in  drinking  the  lips  are  not  kept  in  close  apposi- 
tion to  the  glass,  so  that  the  liquid  is  apt  to  run  out.  In  smiling  or  laugh- 
ing the  contrast  is  most  striking,  as  the  affected  side  does  not  move,  which 
gives  a  curious  unequal  appearance  to  the  two  sides  of  the  face.  The  eye 
oannot  be  closed  nor  can  the  forehead  be  wrinkled.  In  long-standing 
cases,  when  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present,  if  the  patient  tries  to 
olose  the  eyes  while  looking  fixedly  at  an  object  the  lids  on  the  sound  side 
close  firmly,  but  on  the  paralyzed  side  there  is  only  a  narrowing  of  the 
palpebral  orifice,  and  the  eye  is  turned  upward  and  outward  by  the  inferior 
oblique.  On  asking  the  patient  to  show  his  upper  teeth,  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  is  not  raised.  In  all  these  movements  the  face  is  drawn  to  the  sound 
side  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Speaking  may  be  slightly  interfered 
with,  owing  to  the  imperfection  in  the  formation  of  the  labial  sounds. 
Whistling  cannot  be  performed.  In  chewing  the  food,  owing  to  the  paraly- 
sis of  the  buccinator,  particles  collect  on  the  affected  side.  The  paralysis 
of  the  nasal  muscles  is  seen  on  asking  the  patient  to  sniff.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  lips  are  drawn  to  the  sound  side,  the  tongue,  when  protruded, 
looks  as  if  it  were  pushed  to  the  paralyzed  side;  but  on  taking  its  position 
from  the  incisor  teeth,  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  middle  line.  The  reflex 
movements  are  lost  in  this  peripheral  form.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the 
palate  is  paralyzed  on  the  same  side  and  that  the  uvula  deviates.  Both 
Oowers  and  Hughlings  Jackson  deny  the  existence  of  this  involvement  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  Horsley  and  Beevor  have  shown  that  these 
parts  are  innervated  by  the  accessory  nerve  to  the  vagus. 

When  the  nerve  is  involved  within  the  canal  between  the  genu  and  the 
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origin  of  the  chorda  tympanic  the  sense  of  taste  may  be  lost  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tongue  on  the  affected  side,  owing  probably  to  injury  to  the 
nervns  intermedins  of  Wrisberg.  When  the  nerve  is  damaged  out£ide  the 
skull  the  sense  of  taste  is  unaffected.  Hearing  is  often  impaired  in  facial 
paralysis,  most  commonly  by  preceding  ear-disease.  The  paralysis  of  the 
stapedius  muscle  may  lead  to  increased  sensitiveness  to  musical  note*. 
Herpes  is  sometimes  associated  with  facial  paralysis.  Pain  is  not  common, 
but  there  may  be  neuralgia  about  the  ear.  The  face  on  the  affected  side 
may  be  swollen. 

The  electrical  reactions,  which  are  those  of  a  peripheral  palsy,  have  con- 
siderable importance  from  a  prognostic  standpoint.  Erb's  rules  are  as 
follows:  If  there  is  no  change,  either  faradic  or  galvanic,  the  progno^is 
is  good  and  recovery  takes  place  in  from  fourteen  to  twenty  days.  If  the 
faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  only  lessened  and  that  of 
the  muscle  increased  to  the  galvanic  current  and  the  contraction  formula 
altered  (the  contraction  sluggish  AnOCC),  the  outlook  is  relatively  good 
and  recovery  will  probably  take  place  in  from  four  to  six  weeks;  occasion- 
ally in  from  eight  to  ten.  AMien  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present — 
that  is,  if  the  faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  of  the  nerves  and  the  faradic 
excitability  of  the  muscles  are  lost  and  the  galvanic  excitability  of  the 
muscle  is  quantitatively  increased  and  qualitatively  changed,  and  if  the 
mechanical  excitability  is  altered — the  prognosis  is  relatively  unfavorable 
and  the  recovery  may  not  occur  for  two,  six,  eight,  or  even  fifteen  months. 

The  course  of  facial  paralysis  is  usually  favorable.  The  onset  in  the 
form  following  cold  is  very  rapid,  developing  })erhaps  within  twenty-four 
hours,  but  rarely  is  the  paralysis  permanent.  Becurring  attacks  have  been 
described;  Sinkler  mentions  five.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  paralysis  fmm 
injury,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  mastoid  process,  the  condition  may  remain. 
When  permanent,  the  muscles  are  entirely  toneless.  In  some  instances  con- 
tracture develops  as  the  voluntary  power  returns,  and  the  natural  fold> 
and  the  wrinkles  on  the  affected  side  may  be  deepened,  so  that  on  looking 
at  the  face  one  at  first  may  have  the  impression  that  the  affected  side  is 
the  sound  one.  This  is  corrected  at  once  on  asking  the  patient  to  smilo, 
when  it  is  seen  which  side  of  the  face  has  the  most  active  movement.  Are- 
taeus  noted  the  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  in  determining  which  side 
was  affected  until  the  patient  spoke  or  laughed. 

The  diagnosis  of  facial  paralysis  is  usually  easy.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  peripheral  and  central  form  is  based  on  facts  already  mentioned. 

Treatment. — In  the  cases  which  result  from  cold  and  are  probably 
due  to  neuritis  within  the  bony  canal,  hot  applications  first  should  be  made; 
subsequently  the  thermo-cautery  may  be  used  lightly  at  intervals  of  a 
day  or  two  over  the  mastoid  process,  or  small  blisters  applied.  If  the 
ear  is  diseased,  free  discharge  for  the  secretion  should  be  obtained.  The 
continuous  current  may  be  employed  to  keep  up  the  nutrition  of  the  mus- 
cles. The  positive  pole  should  be  placed  behind  the  ear,  the  negative  one 
along  the  zygomatic  and  other  muscles.  The  application  can  be  made  daily 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  the  patient  can  readily  be  taught  to  make  it 
himself  before  the  lookinp-^lass.    Massage  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  is  also 
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useful.    A  course  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  even  when  there  is 
no  indication  of  syphilis. 

In  some  of  the  traumatic  cases  the  possibility  of  surgical  interference 
may  be  considered.  In  a  patient  with  chronic  otitis  media  of  twenty-three 
years'  duration  and  secondary  mastoid  disease  Bloodgood  operated  in  May, 
1896.  Complete  facial  paralysis  followed.  Eight  weeks  later  the  facial 
nerve  was  exposed  in  its  canal  and  found  to  be  almost  completely  severed. 
The  ends  were  brought  together  and  the  wound  allowed  to  fill  with  blood- 
clot,  which  organized.  Four  months  later  the  patient  had  improved,  and 
one  year  and  six  months  from  the  operation  the  power  had  returned  to  all 
the  muscles  except  the  occipito-frontalis  and  the  depressor  of  the  lower  lip. 
The  response  to  galvanic  and  faradic  currents  was  normal. 

Spasm. — The  spasm  may  be  limited  to  a  few  or  involve  all  the  muscles 
innervated  by  the  facial  nerve  and  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral. 

It  is  known  also  by  the  name  of  mimic  spasm  or  of  convulsive  tic.  Sev- 
eral different  affections  are  usually  considered  under  the  name  of  facial 
or  mimic  spasm,  but  we  shall  here  speak  only  of  the  simple  spasm  of  the 
facial  muscles,  either  primary  or  following  paralysis,  and  shall  not  in- 
clude the  cases  of  habit  spasm  in  children,  or  the  tic  convulsif  of  the 
French. 

Gowers  recognizes  two  classes — one  in  which  there  is  an  organic  lesion, 
and  an  idiopathic  form.  It  is  thought  to  be  due  also  to  reflex  causes,  such 
as  the  irritation  from  carious  teeth  or  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms. 
The  disease  usually  occurs  in  adults,  whereas  the  habit  spasm  and  the  tic 
convulsif  of  the  French,  often  confounded  with  it,  are  most  common  in 
children.  True  mimic  spasm  occasionally  comes  on  in  childhood  and  per- 
sists. In  the  case  of  a  school-mate,  the  affection  was  marked  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  and  still  continues.  When  the  result  of  or- 
ganic disease,  there  has  usually  been  a  lesion  of  the  centre  in  the  cortex,  as 
in  the  case  reported  by  Berkley,  or  pressure  on  the  nerve  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  by  aneurism  or  tumor. 

Sjmiptoms. — The  spasm  may  involve  only  the  muscles  around  the 
eye — blepharospasm — in  which  case  there  is  constant,  rapid,  quick  action 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which,  in  association  with  photophobia, 
may  be  tonic  in  character.  More  commonly  the  spasm  affects  the  lateral 
facial  muscles  with  those  of  the  eye,  and  there  is  constant  twitching  of  the 
side  of  the  face  with  partial  closure  of  the  eye.  The  frontalis  is  rarely  in- 
volved. In  aggravated  cases  the  depressors  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the 
levator  menti,  and  the  platysma  myoides  are  affected.  This  spasm  is  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  the  face  in  a  majority  of  cases,  though  it  may  extend 
and  become  bilateral.  It  is  increased  by  emotional  causes  and  by  voluntary 
movements  of  the  face.  As  a  rule,  it  is  painless,  but  there  may  be  tender 
points  over  the  course  of  the  fifth  nerve,  particularly  the  supraorbital 
branch.  Tonic  spasm  of  the  facial  muscle  may  follow  paralysis,  and  is  said 
to  result  occasionally  from  cold. 

The  outlook  in  facial  spasm  is  always  dubious.  A  majority  of  the  cases 
persist  for  years  and  are  incurable. 
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Treatment. — Sources  of  irritation  should  be  looked  for  and  remoTed. 
When  a  painful  spot  is  present  over  the  fifth  nerve,  blistering  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  thermo-cautery  may  relieve  it.  Hypodermic  injections  of 
strychnia  may  be  tried,  but  are  of  doubtful  benefit.  Weir  Mitchell  recom- 
mends the  freezing  of  the  cheek  for  a  few  minutes  daily  or  every  second 
day  with  the  spray,  and  this,  in  some  instances,  is  beneficial.  Often  the  re- 
lief is  transient;  the  cases  return,  and  at  every  clinic  may  be  seen  half  a 
dozen  or  more  of  such  patients  who  have  run  the  gamut  of  all  measures 
without  material  improvement.  Operative  interference  may  be  resorted  to 
in  severe  cases,  although  not  much  can  be  expected  of  it. 

Auditory  Nerve. 

The  eighth,  known  also  as  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair,  passes  from 
the  ear  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  in  reality  consists  of  two 
separate  nerves — the  cochlear  and  vestibular  roots.  These  two  roots  have 
entirely  different  functions,  and  may  therefore  be  best  considered  separately. 
The  cochlear  nerve  is  the  one  connected  with  the  organ  of  Corti,  and  is  con- 
cerned in  hearing.  The  vestibular  nerve  is  connected  with  the  vestibule 
and  semicircular  canals,  and  has  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium. 

The  Cochlear  Nerve, 

The  cortical  centre  for  hearing  is  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Pri- 
mary disease  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  its  centre  or  intracranial  course  is 
uncommon.  More  frequently  the  terminal  branches  are  affected  within  the 
labyrinth. 

(a)  Affection  of  the  Cortical  Centre, — In  the  monkey,  experiments  indi- 
cate that  the  superior  temporal  gyrus  represents  the  centre  for  hearing.  In 
man  the  cases  of  disease  indicate  that  it  has  the  same  situation,  as  destruction 
of  this  gyras  on  the  left  side  results  in  word-deafness,  which  may  be  defined 
as  an  inability  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words,  though  they  may  still 
be  heard  as  sounds.  The  central  auditory  path  extending  to  the  cortical 
centre  from  the  terminal  nuclei  of  the  cochlear  nerve  may  be  involved  and 
produce  deafness.  This  may  result  from  involvement  of  the  lateral  lemnis- 
cus from  the  presence  of  a  tumor  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  especially 
if  it  involve  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  bodies,from  a  lesion  of  the  internal 
geniculate  body,  or  it  may  be  associated  with  a  lesion  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule. 

(6)  Lesions  of  the  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  brain  may  result  from  the 
pressure  of  tumors,  meningitis  (particularly  the  cerebro-spinal  form),  haem- 
orrhage, or  traumatism.  A  primar}'  degeneration  of  the  nerve  may  occur 
in  locomotor  ataxia.  Primar}-  disease  of  the  terminal  nuclei  of  the  cochlear 
nerve  (nucleus  nervi  cochlearis  dorsalis  and  nucleus  nervi  cochlearis  ven- 
tralis)  is  rare.  By  far  the  most  interesting  form  results  from  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  in  which  the  nerve  is  frequently  involved,  cauf- 
ing  permanent  deafness.  In  young  children  the  condition  results  in  deaf- 
mutism. 
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(c)  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  associated  with  auditory-nerve  symptoms 
the  lesion  is  in  the  internal  ear,  either  primary  or  the  result  of  extension 
of  disease  of  the  middle  ear.  Two  groups  of  symptoms  may  be  produced — 
hyperaesthesia  and  irritation  and  diminished  function  or  nei-vous  deafness. 

(1)  HypercBsthesia  and  Irritation. — This  may  be  due  to  altered  func- 
tion of  the  centre  as  well  as  of  the  nerve  ending.  True  hyperaesthesia — 
hyperacusis — ^is  a  condition  in  which  sounds,  sometimes  even  those  inaudi- 
ble to  other  persons,  are  heard  with  great  intensity.  It  occurs  in  hysteria 
and  occasionally  in  cerebral  disease.  As  already  mentioned,  in  paralysis 
of  the  stapedius  low  notes  may  be  heard  with  intensity.  In  dysaesthesia, 
or  dysacusis,  ordinary  sounds  cause  an  unpleasant  sensation,  as  commonly 
happens  in  connection  with  headache,  when  ordinary  noises  are  badly 
borne. 

TinnitiLS  aurium  is  a  term  employed  to  designate  certain  subjective 
sensations  of  ringing,  roaring,  ticking,  and  whirring  noises  in  the  ear.  It  is 
a  very  common  and  often  a  distressing  symptom.  It  is  associated  with  many 
forms  of  ear-disease  and  may  result  from  pressure  of  wax  on  the  drum.  It 
is  rare  in  organic  disease  of  the  central  connections  of  the  nerve.  Sudden 
intense  stimulation  of  the  nerve  may  cause  it.  A  form  not  uncommonly 
met  with  in  medical  practice  is  that  in  which  the  patient  hears  a  continual 
hruii  in  the  ear,  and  the  noise  has  a  systolic  intensification,  usually  on  one 
side.  I  have  twice  been  consulted  by  physicians  for  this  condition  under 
the  belief  that  they  had  an  internal  aneurism.  A  systolic  murmur  may  be 
heard  occasionally  on  auscultation.  It  occurs  in  conditions  of  anaemia  and 
neurasthenia.  Subjective  noises  in  the  ear  may  precede  an  epileptic  seizure 
and  are  sometimes  present  in  migraine.  In  whatever  form  tinnitus  exists, 
though  slight  and  often  regarded  as  trivial,  it  occasions  great  annoyance 
and  often  mental  distress,  and  has  even  driven  patients  to  suicide. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made;  but  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine upon  what  condition  the  tinnitus  depends.  The  relief  of  con- 
stitutional states,  such  as  anaemia,  neurasthenia,  or  gout,  may  result  in 
cure.  A  careful  local  examination  of  the  ear  should  always  be  made.  One 
of  the  most  worrying  forms  is  the  constant  clicking,  sometimes  audible 
many  feet  away  from  the  patient,  and  due  probably  to  clonic  spasm  of  the 
muscles  connected  with  the  Eustachian  tube  or  of  the  levator  palati.  The 
condition  may  persist  for  years  unchanged,  and  then  disappear  suddenly. 
The  pulsating  forms  of  tinnitus,  in  which  the  sound  is  like  that  of  a  sys- 
tolic hruit,  are  almost  invariably  subjective,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  hear  any- 
thing with  the  stethoscope.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  children  there 
is  a  systolic  brain  murmur,  best  heard  over  the  ear,  and  in  some  instances 
appreciable  in  the  adult. 

(2)  Diminished  Function  or  Nervous  Deafness. — In  testing  for  nervous 
deafness,  if  the  tuning-fork  cannot  be  heard  when  placed  near  the  meatus, 
but  the  vibrations  are  audible  by  placing  the  foot  of  the  tuning-fork  against 
the  temporal  bone,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  deafness  is  not 
due  to  involvement  of  the  nerve.  The  vibrations  are  conveyed  through 
the  temporal  bone  to  the  cochlea  and  vestibule.  The  watch  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  if  the  meatus  is  closed  and  the  watch  is  heard 
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better  in  contact  with  the  mastoid  process  than  when  opposite  the  open 
meatus,  tlie  deafness  is  probably  not  nervous.  Disturbance  of  the  function 
of  tlie  auditory  nerve  is  not  a  very  frequent  symptom  in  brain-disease,  but 
in  all  cases  the  function  of  the  nerve  should  be  carefully  tested. 

The  Vestibular  Nerve. 

The  most  frequent  symptoms  met  with  in  association  with  disease  of  the 
vestibular  nerve  and  its  central  connections  are  vertigo,  nystagmus,  and 
loss  of  coordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  head,  neck,  and  eyes. 

Auditory  Vertigo — M6ni6re's  Disease. — In  1861  Meniere,  a  French  phy- 
sician, described  an  affection  characterized  by  noises  in  the  ear,  vertigo 
(which  might  be  associated  with  loss  of  consciousness),  vomiting,  and,  in 
many  cases,  progressive  loss  of  hearing.  The  following  grouping  of  the 
cases  has  been  made  by  Parkes  Weber:  (1)  The  apoplectic  form,  due  to 
haemorrhage  into  the  labyrinth,  as  in  leuksemia,  followed,  as  a  rule,  by 
complete  deafness  in  one  or  both  ears.  (2)  The  cases  associated  with  pro- 
gressive inflammatory  disease  of  the  lab}Tinth.  (3)  Associated  with  organic 
changes  in  the  auditory  nerves,  as  in  tumors,  sometimes  in  tabes,  and  in 
cases  of  aural  vertigo  associated  with  facial  paralysis  on  one  side.  (4) 
Cases  in  which  a  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  is  preceded  by  an  auditory  aura. 
(5)  The  moderate  attacks  which  are  associated  with  the  various  middle- 
ear  affections,  with  wax  in  the  meatus,  with  violent  syringing  of  the  ears, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  probably  due  to  increase  in  the  intra-labyrinthine 
pressure.  Meniere's  symptoms  may  occasionally  be  due  to  temporary  ex- 
cessive increase  in  the  perilymph,  possibly  of  angioneurotic  character. 

Sjrniptoins. — The  attack  usually  sets  in  suddenly  with  a  buzzing  noise 
in  the  ears  and  the  patient  feels  as  if  he  was  reeling  or  staggering.  He 
may  feel  himself  to  be  reeling,  or  the  objects  about  him  may  seem  to  be 
turning,  or  the  phenomena  may  be  combined.  The  attack  is  often  ^o 
abrupt  that  the  patient  falls,  though,  as  a  rule,  he  has  time  to  steady  him- 
self by  grasping  some  neighboring  object.  There  may  be  slight  but  tran- 
sient loss  of  consciousness.  In  a  few  minutes,  or  even  less,  the  vertigo 
pas^ses  off  and  the  patient  becomes  pale  and  nauseated,  a  clammy  sweat 
breaks  out  on  the  face,  and  vomiting  may  follow. 

Tlie  tinnitus  is  described  as  either  a  roaring  or  a  throbbing  sound. 
Ocular  symptoms  may  be  present;  thus,  jerking  of  the  eyeballs  or  nystag- 
mus may  develop  during  the  attack,  or  diplopia. 

labyrinthine  vertigo  is  paroxysmal,  coming  on  at  irregular  intervals, 
sometimes  of  weeks  or  months;  or  several  attacks  may  occur  in  a  day. 

The  disturbances  of  equilibrium,  including  the  vertigo,  are  dependent 
upon  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  vestibular  nerve  or  of  the  organs 
with  which  this  nerve  is  connected,  either  in  its  peripheral  distribution  or 
by  means  of  its  central  connection.  The  auditory  symptoms  often  accom- 
panying it  are  doubtless  always  due  to  involvement  of  the  cochlear  nerve 
or  its  peripheral  or  central  connections. 

Diagnocds. — The  combination  of  tinnitus  with  giddiness,  with  or 
without  gastric  disturbance,  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  diagnosis.  There 
are  other  forms  of  vertigo  from  which  it  must  be  distinguished.    The  form 
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known  as  gastric  vertigo,  which  is  associated  with  dyspepsia  and  occurs 
most  commonly  in  persons  of  middle  age,  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  tinnitus  or  evidences  of  disturbance  in  the  function  of 
the  auditory  nerve.  This  variety  of  vertigo  is  much  less  common  than 
Trousseau's  description  would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  is  important  to  note 
the  close  connection  of  vertigo  with  ocular  defects. 

The  cardio-vascular  vertigo,  one  of  the  most  common  forms,  occurs  in 
cases  of  valvular  disease,  particularly  aortic  insulBBciency,  and  as  frequently 
in  arterio-sclerosis. 

Endemic  Paralytic  Vertigo, — In  parts  of  Switzerland  and  France  there 
is  a  remarkable  form  of  vertigo  described  by  Gerlier,  which  is  characterized 
by  attacks  of  paretic  weakness  of  the  extremities,  falling  of  the  eyelids, 
remarkable  depression,  but  with  retention  of  consciousness.  It  occurs  also 
in  northern  Japan,  where  Miura  says  it  develops  paroxysmally  among  the 
farm  laborers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.    It  is  known  there  as  kuhisagari. 

Aural  vertigo  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  attacks  of  petit  maly 
or,  indeed,  of  definite  epilepsy.  It  is  rare  in  petit  mal  to  have  noises  in  the 
ear  or  actual  giddiness,  but  in  the  aura  preceding  an  epileptic  attack  the 
patient  may  feel  giddy.  Giddiness  and  transient  loss  of  consciousness  may 
be  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  more  particularly  with 
tumor.  Vomiting  also  may  be  present.  A  careful  investigation  of  the 
symptoms  will  usually  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  outlook  in  M^ni^re's  disease  is  uncertain.  While  many  cases  re- 
cover completely,  in  others  deafness  results  and  the  attacks  recur  at  shorter 
intervals.  In  aggravated  cases  the  patient  constantly  suffers  from  vertigo 
and  may  even  be  confined  to  his  bed. 

Treatment. — Bromide  of  potassium,  in  20-grain  doses  three  times  a 
day,  is  sometimes  beneficial.  If  there  is  a  history  of  syphilis,  the  iodide 
should  be  administered.  The  salicylates  are  recommended,  and  Charcot 
advises  quinine  to  cinchonism.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  increase  in  the 
arterial  tension,  nitroglycerin  may  be  given,  at  first  in  very  small  doses,  but 
increasing  gradually.  It  is  not  specially  valuable  in  Meniere's  disease,  but 
in  the  cases  of  giddiness  in  middle-aged  men  and  women  associated  with 
arterio-sclerosis  it  sometimes  acts  very  satisfactorily.  Correction  of  errors 
of  refraction  is  sometimes  followed  by  prompt  relief  of  the  vertigo. 

Glosso-pharynoeal  Nerve  {Nervus  glossopharyngeus). 

The  ninth  nerve  contains  both  motor  and  sensory  fibres  and  is  also  a 
nerve  of  the  special  sense  of  taste  to  the  tongue.  It  supplies,  by  its  motor 
branches,  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  the  middle  constrictor  of  tlie  pharynx. 
The  sensory  fibres  are  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

SjrxnptOins. — Of  nuclear  disturbance  we  know  very  little.  The 
pharyngeal  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  are  probably  associated  with  in- 
volvement of  the  nuclei  of  this  nerve.  Lesion  of  the  nerve  trunk  itself  is 
rare,  but  it  may  be  compressed  by  tumors  or  involved  in  meningitis.  Dis- 
turbance of  the  sense  of  taste  may  result  from  loss  of  function  of  this  nerve, 
in  which  case  it  is  chiefly  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  and  soft  pal- 
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ate.  Gowers,  however,  states  that  there  is  no  case  on  record  in  which  loss 
of  taste  in  these  regions  has  been  produced  by  disease  of  the  roots  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  disease  of  the  root 
of  the  fifth  nerve  may  cause  loss  of  taste  on  the  back  as  well  as  the  front 
of  the  tongue,  as  if  the  taste  fibres  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  came  from  the 
fifth. 

The  general  disturbances  of  the  sense  of  taste  may  here  be  briefly  referred 
to.  Loss  of  the  sense  of  taste — ageusia — ^may  be  caused  by  disturbance  of 
the  peripheral  end  organs,  as  in  affections  of  the  mucosa  of  the  tongue. 
This  is  very  common  in  the  dry  tongue  of  fever  or  the  furred  tongue  of 
dyspepsia,  under  which  circumstances,  as  the  saying  is,  everything  taster 
alike.  Strong  irritants  too,  such  as  pepper,  tobacco,  or  vinegar,  may  dull 
or  diminish  the  sense  of  taste.  Complete  loss  may  be  due  to  involvement 
of  the  nerves  either  in  their  course  or  in  the  centres.  Disturbance  in  the 
sense  of  taste  is  most  commonly  seen  in  involvement  of  the  fifth  nene, 
and  it  may  be  that  this  nerve  alone  subserves  the  function.  Perversion  of 
the  sense  of  taste — parageusia — is  rarely  found,  except  as  an  h3r8terical 
manifestation  and  in  the  insane.  Increased  sensitiveness  is  still  more  rare. 
There  are  occasional  subjective  sensations  of  taste,  occurring  as  an  aura 
in  epilepsy  or  as  part  of  the  hallucinations  in  the  insane. 

To  test  the  sense  of  taste  the  patient's  eyes  should  be  closed  and  small 
quantities  of  various  substances  applied.  The  sensation  should  be  per- 
ceived before  the  tongue  is  withdrawn.  The  following  are  the  most  suitable 
tests:  For  bitter,  quinine;  for  sweetness,  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  or  sac- 
charin; for  acidity,  vinegar;  and  for  the  saline  test,  common  salt.  One 
of  the  most  important  tests  is  the  feeble  galvanic  current,  which  gives  the 
well-known  metallic  taste. 

Pneumooastric  Nerve  {Nervus  vagu^). 

The  tenth  nerve  has  an  important  and  extensive  distribution,  supply- 
ing the  pharynx,  larjmx,  lungs,  heart,  oesophagus,  and  stomach.  The  nerve 
may  be  involved  at  its  nucleus  along  with  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  hypo- 
glossal, forming  what  is  known  as  bulbar  paralysis.  It  may  be  comprised 
by  tumors  or  aneurism,  or  in  the  exudation  of  meningitis,  simple  or  syphi- 
litic. In  its  course  in  the  neck  the  trunk  may  be  involved  by  tumors  or 
in  wounds.  It  has  been  tied  in  ligature  of  the  carotid,  and  has  been  cut 
in  the  removal  of  deep-seated  tumors.  The  trunk  may  be  attacked  by 
neuritis. 

The  affections  of  the  vagus  are  best  considered  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  the  separate  nerves. 

(a)  Pharyngeal  Branches. — In  combination  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
the  branches  from  the  vagus  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  from  which  the 
muscles  and  mucosa  of  the  pharynx  are  supplied.  In  paralysis  due  to 
involvement  of  this  either  in  the  nuclei,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  as  in  diphtheritic  neuritis,  there  is  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing and  the  food  is  not  passed  on  into  the  oesophagus.  If  the  nerve  on 
one  side  only  is  involved,  the  deglutition  is  not  much  impaired.    In  these 
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cases  the  particles  of  food  frequently  pass  into  the  larynx^  and^  when  the 
soft  palate  is  involved,  into  the  posterior  nares. 

Spasm  of  the  pharynx  is  always  a  functional  disorder,  usually  occur- 
ring in  hysterical  and  nervous  people.  Gowers  mentions  a  case  of  a  gentle- 
man who  could  not  eat  unless  alone,  on  account  of  the  inability  to  swallow 
in  the  presence  of  others  from  spasm  of  the  pharynx.  This  spasm  is  a  well- 
marked  feature  in  hydrophobia,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  a  case  of  pseudo- 
hydrophobia. 

(b)  Laryngeal  Branches. — The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  supplies  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  above  the  cords  and  the  crico-thyroid  mus- 
cle. The  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  curves  around  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  on  the  left  side  and  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right,  passes  along 
the  trachea  and  supplies  the  mucosa  below  the  cords  and  all  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid  and  the  epiglottidean.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  these  motor  nerves  of  the  pneumogastric  are  all  derived  from 
the  spinal  accessory.  The  remarkable  course  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves  renders  them  liable  to  pressure  by  tumors  within  the  thorax,  par- 
ticularly by  aneurism.  The  following  are  the  most  important  forms  of 
paralysis: 

(1)  Bilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Abductors. — ^In  this  condition,  the  pos- 
terior crico-arytenoids  are  involved  and  the  glottis  is  not  opened  during 
inspiration.  The  cords  may  be  close  together  in  the  position  of  phonation, 
and  during  inspiration  may  be  brought  even  nearer  together  by  the  pressure 
of  air,  so  that  there  is  only  a  narrow  chink  through  which  the  air  whistles 
with  a  noisy  stridor.  This  dangerous  form  of  larjmgeal  paralysis  occurs 
occasionally  as  a  result  of  cold,  or  may  follow  a  laryngeal  catarrh.  The 
posterior  muscles  have  been  found  degenerated  when  the  others  were 
healthy.  The  condition  may  be  produced  by  pressure  upon  both  vagi,  or 
upon  both  recurrent  nerves.  As  a  central  affection  it  occurs  in  tabes  and 
bulbar  paralysis,  but  may  be  seen  also  in  hysteria.  The  characteristic  symp- 
toms are  inspiratory  stridor  with  unimpaired  phonation.  Possibly,  as 
Gowers  suggests,  many  cases  of  so-called  hysterical  spasm  of  the  glottis  are 
in  reality  abductor  paralysis. 

(2)  Unilateral  Abductor  Paralysis, — This  frequently  results  from  the 
pressure  of  tumors  or  involvement  of  one  recurrent  nerve.  Aneurism  is 
by  far  the  most  common  cause,  though  on  the  right  side  the  nerve  may  be 
involved  in  thickening  of  the  pleura.  The  symptoms  are  hoarseness  or 
roughness  of  the  voice,  such  as  is  so  common  in  aneurism.  Dyspnoea  is  not 
often  present.  The  cord  on  the  affected  side  does  not  move  in  inspiration. 
Subsequently  the  adductors  may  also  become  involved,  in  which  case  the 
phonation  is  still  more  impaired. 

(3)  Adductor  Paralysis. — This  results  from  involvement  of  the  lateral 
crico-arytenoid  and  the  arytenoid  muscle  itself.  It  is  common  in  hysteria, 
particularly  of  women,  and  causes  the  hysterical  aphonia,  which  may  come 
on  suddenly.  It  may  result  from  catarrh  of  the  larynx  or  from  overuse  of 
the  voice.  In  laryngoscopic  examination  it  is  seen,  on  attempt  at  phonation, 
that  there  is  no  power  to  bring  the  cords  together.  In  this  connection  the 
following  table  from  Gowers^  work  will  be  found  valuable  to  the  student: 
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Symptoms. 

No  voice ;  no  cough ; 
stridor  only  on  deep  in- 
spiration. 

Voice  low  pitched 
and  hoarse;  no  cough; 
stridor  absent  or  slight 
on  deep  breathing. 


Voice  little  changed ; 
cough  normal;  inspira- 
tion difiicult  and  long, 
with  loud  stridor. 

Symptoms  incon- 
clusive; little  affection 
of  voice  or  cough. 

No  voice ;  perfect 
cough;  no  stridor  or 
dyspnoea. 


Signs. 

Both  cords  moder- 
ately abducted  and  mo- 
tionless. 

One  cord  moder- 
ately abducted  and  mo- 
tionless, the  other  mov- 
ing freely,  and  even 
beyond  the  middle  line 
in  phonation. 

Both  cords  near  to- 
gether, and  during  in- 
spiration not  separated, 
but  even  drawn  nearer 
together. 

One  cord  near  the 
middle  line  not  moving 
during  inspiration,  the 
other  normal. 

Cords  normal  in  po- 
sition and  moving  nor- 
mally in  respiration, 
but  not  brought  to- 
gether on  an  attempt 
at  phonation. 


Lesiok. 
Total  bilateral  palsy. 


Total  unilateral  jialsy. 


Total  abductor  palsy. 


Unilateral 
palsy. 


abdnctor 


Adductor  palsy. 


Spasm  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Larynx. — In  this  the  adductor  muscles  are 
involved.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  affection  in  children,  and  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  laryngismus  stridulus.  Paroxysmal  attacks  of  laryngeal 
spasm  are  rare  in  the  adult,  but  cases  are  described  in  which  the  patient, 
usually  a  young  girl,  wakes  at  night  in  an  attack  of  intense  dyspnoea,  which 
may  persist  long  enough  to  produce  cyanosis.  Liveing  states  that  they  may 
replace  attacks  of  migraine.  They  occur  in  a  characteristic  form  in  loco- 
motor ataxia,  forming  the  so-called  laryngeal  crises.  There  is  a  condition 
known  as  spastic  aphonia,  in  which,  when  the  patient  attempts  to  spcal^ 
phonation  is  completely  prevented  by  a  spasm. 

Disturbance  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  larynx  is  rare. 

Ancesthesia  may  occur  in  bulbar  paralysis  and  in  diphtheritic  neuritlB — 
a  serious  condition,  as  portions  of  food  may  enter  the  windpipe.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  dysphagia  and  is  sometimes  present  in  hysteria. 
HypcrsBsthesia  of  the  larynx  is  rare. 

(c)  Cardiac  Branches. — The  cardiac  plexus  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
branches  of  the  vagi  and  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  The  vagus  fibres  sub- 
serve motor,  sensory,  and  probably  trophic  functions. 

•  (1)  Motor. — The  fibres  which  inhibit,  control,  and  regulate  the  cardiac 
action  pass  in  the  vagi.  Irritation  may  produce  slowing  of  the  action.  Caer- 
mak  could  slow  or  even  arrest  the  heart's  action  for  a  few  beats  by  pressing 
a  small  tumor  in  his  neck  against  one  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  it  is  stid 
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that  the  same  can  be  produced  by  forcible  bilateral  pressure  on  the  carotid 
canal.  There  are  instances  in  which  persons  appear  to  have  had  volun- 
tary control  over  the  action  of  the  heart.  Cheyne  mentions  the  case  of 
Colonel  Townshend,  "who  could  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet 
by  an  effort  or  somehow  come  to  life  again,  which  it  seems  he  had  some- 
times tried  before  he  had  sent  for  us.**  Retardation  of  the  heart's  action 
has  also  followed  accidental  ligature  of  one  vagus.  Irritation  at  the  nuclei 
may  also  be  accompanied  with  a  neurosis  of  this  nerve.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  there  is  complete  paralysis  of  the  vagi,  the  inhibitory  action  may  be 
abolished  and  the  acceleratory  influences  have  full  sway.  The  heart's 
action  is  then  greatly  increased.  This  is  seen  in  some  instances  of  diph- 
theritic neuritis  and  in  involvement  of  the  nerve  by  tumors,  or  its  accidental 
removal  or  ligature.  Complete  loss  of  function  of  one  vagus  may,  however, 
not  be  followed  by  any  symptoms. 

(2)  Sensory  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  cardiac  branches  are  very 
varied.  Normally,  the  heart's  action  proceeds  regularly  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  consciousness,  but  the  unpleasant  feelings  and  sensations  of 
palpitation  and  pain  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  through  this  nerve.  How 
far  the  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  are  involved  in  angina  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  various  disturbances  of  sensation  are  described  under  the  car- 
diac neuroses. 

(d)  Pulmonary  Branches. — We  know  very  little  of  the  pulmonary 
branches  of  the  vagi.  The  motor  fibres  are  stated  to  control  the  action  of 
the  bronchial  muscles,  and  it  has  long  been  held  that  asthma  may  be  a  neu- 
rosis of  these  fibres.  The  various  alterations  in  the  respiratory  rhythm  are 
probably  due  more  to  changes  in  the  centre  than  in  the  nerves  themselves. 

(e)  Gastric  and  (Esophageal  Branches.— The  muscular  movements  of 
these  parts  are  presided  over  by  the  vagi  and  vomiting  is  induced  through 
them,  usually  reflexly,  but  also  by  direct  irritation,  as  in  meningitis.  Spasm 
of  the  oesophagus  generally  occurs  with  other  nervous  phenomena.  Gas- 
tralgia  may  sometimes  be  due  to  cramp  of  the  stomach,  but  is  more  com- 
monly a  sensory  disturbance  of  this  nerve,  due  to  direct  irritation  of  the 
peripheral  ends,  or  is  a  neuralgia  of  the  terminal  fibres.  Hunger  is  said 
to  be  a  sensation  aroused  by  the  pneumogastric,  and  some  forms  of  nervous 
dyspepsia  probably  depend  upon  disturbed  function  of  this  nerve.  The 
severe  gastric  crises  which  occur  in  locomotor  ataxia  are  due  to  central 
irritation  of  the  nuclei.  Some  describe  exophthalmic  goitre  under  lesions 
of  the  vagi. 

Spinal  Accessory  Nerve  (Nervus  accessorius). 

Paralysis. — The  smaller  or  internal  part  of  this  nerve  joins  the  vagus 
and  is  distributed  through  it  to  the  laryngeal  muscles.  The  larger  external 
part  is  distributed  to  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles. 

The  nuclei  of  the  nerve,  particularly  of  the  accessory  part,  may  be  in- 
volved in  bulbar  paralysis.  The  nuclei  of  the  external  portion,  situated 
as  they  are  in  the  cervical  cord,  may  be  attacked  in  progressive  degenera- 
tion of  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cord.  The  nerve  may  be  involved  in  the 
exudation  of  meningitis,  or  be  compressed  by  tumors,  or  in  caries.    The 
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symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  accessory  portion  which  joinB  the  Tigns  hM 
already  boon  given  In  the  account  of  the  palsy  of  the  laryngeal  bimcha 
of  the  poeiimoga&tric.  Disease  or  compression  of  the  external  poitiofi  ii 
followed  by  paralysis  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  of  the  trapezius  cue  tk 
same  side.  In  paralysis  of  one  starno-mastoidj  the  patient  rotates  Iht  hmi 
with  ditliculty  to  the  opposite  side,  but  there  is  no  torticollis,  thoi^  is 
some  cases  the  head  is  held  obliquely.  As  the  trapezius  is  supplied  in  put 
from  the  cervical  nerves,  it  is  not  completely  paralyzed,  but  the  poi 
which  passes  from  the  occipital  bone  to  the  acromion  is  functionless. 
paralysis  of  the  muscle  ia  well  seen  when  the  patient  draws  a  deep 
or  shrugs  the  shoulders.  The  middle  portion  of  the  trapazius  is  also 
ened,  tlie  shoulder  droops  a  little^  and  the  angle  of  the  geapiila  is  mUtd 
inward  by  the  action  of  the  rhomboids  and  the  levator  anguli  iMHif»l«L 
Elevation  of  the  arm  is  impaired,  for  the  trapezius  does  not  fix  the 
as  a  point  from  which  the  deltoid  can  work. 

In  progTessive  muscular  atrophy  we  sometimes  see  bilateral  pual; 
of  these  muecles.    Thusj  if  the  sterno-mastoids  are  affected,  the  head 
to  fall  back;  wlien  the  trapezii  are  involved,  it  falls  forward,  a  chEraeteTiitie 
attitude  of  the  head  in  many  eases  of  progTeedve  muscular  atrophy.    Gowm 
suggests  that  lesions  of  the  accessory  in  difficult  labor  may  account  for  tbcic 
cases  in  which  during  the  iirst  year  of  life  the  child  has  g-reat  difficnltj 
holding  up  the  head.    In  children  this  drooping  of  the  head  is  an  impt' 
tant  symptom  in  cervical  meningitis^  the  result  of  caries. 

The  treatmmi  of  the  condition  depends  much  upon  the  cause.  In  tli* 
central  nuclear  atrophy  but  little  can  be  done.  In  paralysis  from  presjun 
the  symptoms  may  gradually  be  relieved.  The  paralyzed  muscles  shouH 
be  stimulated  by  electricity  and  massage. 

Aooessory  Spasm. — (TorUcoUis;  Wrt/neck.) — The  foims  of  spftem  •'- 
fecting  the  cervical  mu&cles  are  best  considered  here,  as  the  mnaelei  mf- 
plied  by  the  accessory  are  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  respongible  fur  tit 
condition.    The  fnllowing  forms  may  be  described  in  this  section: 

(a)  Congenital  TortieoUis. — This  condition,  also  known  as  fixed  toitt* 
collis,  depends  upon  the  shortening  and  atrophy  of  the  stemo^mastoid  en 
one  side.  It  oceurB  in  children  and  may  not  be  noticed  for  several  y< 
on  acconnt  of  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  the  parents  often  alleging'  tluil 
has  only  recently  come  on.  It  affects  the  right  side  almost  exclusively. 
remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  it  is  the  existence  of  fj 
asymmetry  noted  by  Wilks,  which  appears  to  he  an  essential  part,  of  tlii 
congenital  form.  It  occurred  in  G  cases  reported  by  Golding-Bird 
congenital  wryneck  the  stern o- mastoid  is  shortened,  hard  and  firm,  and  it* 
a  eonditioii  of  more  or  less  advanced  atrophy.  This  must  be  distinguifM 
from  the  local  thickening  in  the  stcrno-mastoid  due  to  rupture,  which  miy 
occur  at  the  time  of  birth  and  produce  an  induration  or  mupcle  atllin 
Althougli  the  stemo-mastoid  is  almost  always  affected,  there  are  rare  c*s^ 
in  which  the  fibrous  atrophy  affects  the  trapezius.  This  form  of  wrra 
in  itself  is  unimportant,  since  it  is  readily  relieved  by  tenotomy, 
Gol ding- Bird  states  that  the  facial  asymmetry  persists,  or  indeed  may- 
shown  by  photographs  in  my  cascj  become  more  evident.     With  refi 
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to  the  pathology  of  the  affection,  Golding-Bird  concludes  that  the  facial 
asymmetry  and  the  torticollis  are  integral  parts  of  one  affection  which  has 
a  central  origin  and  is  the  counterpart  in  the  head  and  neck  of  infantile 
paralysis  with  talipes  in  the  foot. 

(b)  Spasmodic  Wryneck, — Two  varieties  of  this  spasm  occur,  the  tonic 
and  the  clonic,  which  may  alternate  in  the  same  case;  or,  as  is  most  com- 
mon, t^ey  are  separate  and  remain  so  from  the  outset.  The  disease  is 
most  frequent  in  adults  and,  according  to  Gowers,  more  common  in  females. 
In  this  country  it  is  certainly  more  frequent  in  males.  Of  the  8  or  10  cases 
which  came  under  my  observation  in  Montreal  and  Philadelphia,  all  were 
males.  In  females  it  may  be  an  hysterical,  manifestation.  There  may  be 
a  marked  neurotic  family  history,  but  it  is  usually  impossible  to  fix  upon 
any  definite  etiological  factor.  Some  cases  have  followed  cold;  others 
a  blow. 

The  symptoms  are  well  defined.  In  the  tonic  form  the  contracted 
sterno-mastoid  draws  the  occiput  toward  the  shoulder  of  the  affected  side; 
the  chin  is  raised,  and  the  face  rotated  to  the  other  shoulder.  The  sterno- 
mastoid  may  be  affected  alone  or  in  association  with  the  trapezius.  When 
the  latter  is  implicated  the  head  is  depressed  still  more  toward  the  same 
side.  In  long-standing  cases  these  muscles  are  prominent  and  very  rigid. 
There  may  be  some  curvature  of  the  spine,  the  convexity  of  which  is  toward 
the  sound  side.  The  cases  in  which  the  spasm  is  clonic  are  much  more 
distressing  and  serious.  The  spasm  is  rarely  limited  to  a  single  muscle. 
The  sterno-mastoid  is  almost  always  involved  and  rotates  the  head  so  as  to 
approximate  the  mastoid  process  to  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  turning 
the  face  to  the  opposite  side  and  raising  the  chin.  When  with  this  the 
trapezius  is  affected,  the  depression  of  the  head  toward  the  same  side  is 
more  marked.  The  head  is  drawn  somewhat  backward;  the  shoulder,  too, 
is  raised  by  its  action.  According  to  Gowers,  the  splenius  is  associated 
with  the  sterno-mastoid  about  half  as  frequently  as  the  trapezius.  Its  action 
is  to  incline  the  head  and  rotate  it  slightly  toward  the  same  side.  Other 
muscles  may  be  involved,  such  as  the  scalenus  and  platysma  myoides;  and 
in  rare  cases  the  head  may  be  rotated  by  the  deep  cervical  muscles,  the 
rectus  and  obliquus.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  spasm  is  bilateral,  caus- 
ing a  backward  movement — the  retro-collic  spasm.  This  may  be  either 
tonic  or  clonic,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  face  is  horizontal  and  looks  upward. 

These  clonic  contractions  may  come  on  without  warning,  or  be  pre- 
ceded for  a  time  by  irregular  pains  or  stiffness  of  the  neck.  The  jerking 
movements  recur  every  few  moments,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  head 
still  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two.  In  time  the  muscles  undergo  hyper- 
trophy and  may  be  distinctly  larger  on  one  side  than  the  other.  In  some 
cases  the  pain  is  considerable;  in  others  there  is  simply  a  feeling  of  fatigue. 
The  spasms  cease  during  sleep.  Emotion,  excitement,  and  fatigue  increase 
them.  The  spasm  may  extend  from  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  involve 
those  of  the  face  or  of  the  arms. 

The  disease  varies  much  in  its  course.  Cases  occasionally  get  well,  but 
the  great  majority  of  them  persist,  and,  even  if  temporarily  relieved,  the 
disease  frequently  recurs.    The  affection  is  usually  regarded  as  a  functional 
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Beuroeis,  but  it  is  possibly  due  to  disturbance  of  the  cortical  centres  presid- 
ing over  the  muscles. 

Treatment. — Temporary  relief  is  sometimes  obtained;  a  permanent 
cure  is  exceptional.  Various  drugs  have  been  used,  but  rareh'  with  benefit. 
Occasionally,  large  doses  of  bromide  will  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  spasm. 
Morphia,  subcutaneously,  has  been  successful  in  some  reported  cases,  but 
there  is  the  great  danger  of  establishing  the  morphia  habit.  Galvanism 
may  be  tried.  Counter-irritation  is  probably  useless.  Fixation  of  the  head 
mechanically  can  rarely  be  borne  by  the  patient  These  obstinate  eases  fall 
ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  operations  of  stretching, 
division,  and  excision  of  the  accessory  nerve  and  division  of  the  muscles 
have  been  tried.  The  last  does  not  check  the  spasm,  and  may  aggravate 
the  symptoms.  Temporary  relief  may  follow,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  condition 
returns.  Risien  Russell  thinks  that  resection  of  the  posterior  branches  of 
the  upper  cervical  nerves  is  most  likely  to  give  relief,  and  this  has  been 
done  by  Keen  and  others. 

(c)  The  nodding  spasm  of  children  may  here  be  mentioned  as  involving 
chiefly  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  accessory  nerve.  It  may  be  a  simple 
trick,  a  form  of  habit  spasm,  or  a  phenomenon  of  epilepsy  (E.  nutans),  in 
which  case  it  is  associated  with  transient  loss  of  consciousness.  A  similar 
nodding  spasm  may  occur  in  older  children.  In  women  it  sometimes  occurs 
as  an  hysterical  manifestation,  commonly  as  part  of  the  so-called  salaam 
convulsion. 

Hypoglossal  Nerve. 

This  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue  and  for  most  of  the  muscles  at- 
tached to  the  hyoid  bone.  Its  cortical  centre  is  probably  the  lower  part  of 
the  anterior  central  gyrus. 

Paralysis. — (1)  Cortical  Lesion. — The  tongue  is  often  involved  in  hemi- 
plegia, and  the  paralysis  may  result  from  a  lesion  of  the  cortex  itself,  or  of 
the  fibres  as  they  pass  to  the  medulla.  It  does  not  occur  alone  and  is 
considered  with  hemiplegia.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between 
the  cortical  and  other  forms,  that  the  muscles  on  both  sides  of  the  tongue 
may  be  more  or  less  affected  but  do  not  waste,  nor  are  their  electrical  re- 
actions disturbed. 

(2)  Nuclear  and  infra-nuclear  lesions  of  the  hypoglossal  result  from 
slow  progressive  degeneration,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis  or  in  locomotor  ataxia; 
occasionally  there  is  acute  softening  from  obstruction  of  the  vessels. 
The  nuclei  of  both  nerves  are  usually  affected  together,  but  may  be  attacked 
separately.  Trauma  and  lead  poisoning  have  also  been  assigned  as  causes. 
The  fibres  may  be  damaged  by  a  tumor,  and  at  the  base  by  meningitis; 
or  the  ner^e  is  sometimes  involved  in  the  condylar  foramen  by  disease  of  the 
skull.  It  may  be  involved  in  its  course  in  a  scar,  as  in  Birkett's  case,  or 
compressed  by  a  tumor  in  the  parotid  region,  as  in  a  case  at  present  under 
my  care.  As  a  result,  there  is  loss  of  function  in  the  nerve  fibres  and  the 
tongue  undergoes  atrophy  on  the  affected  side.  It  is  protruded  toward  the 
paralyzed  side  and  may  show  fibrillary  twitching. 

The  symptoms  of  involvement  of  one  hypoglossal,  either  at  its  centre 
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or  in  its  course,  are  those  of  unilateral  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  tongue. 
When  protruded,  it  is  pushed  toward  the  affected  side,  and  there  are  fibril- 
lary twitchings.  The  atrophy  is  usually  marked  and  the  mucous  membrane 
on  the  affected  side  is  thrown  into  folds.  Articulation  is  not  much  im- 
paired in  the  unilateral  affection.  There  is  a  remarkable  triad  of  symptoms, 
to  which  Hughlings  Jackson  first  called  attention — ^unilateral  hemi-atrophy 
of  the  tongue,  loss  of  power  in  the  palate  muscle,  with  paralysis  of  the 
larynx  on  the  same  side.  When  the  disease  is  bilateral,  the  tongue  lies 
almost  motionless  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth;  it  is  atrophied,  and  can- 
not be  protruded.  Speech  and  mastication  are  extremely  difficult  and 
deglutition  may  be  impaired.  If  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  above  the 
nuclei,  there  may  be  little  or  no  wasting.  The  condition  is  seen  in 
progressive  bulbar  paralysis  and  occasionally  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  and  the  situation  of  the  lesion  can  usu- 
ally be  determined,  since  when  supra-nuclear  there  is  associated  hemi- 
plegia and  no  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  Nuclear  disease  is 
only  occasionally  unilateral;  most  commonly  bilateral  and  part  of  a  bulbar 
paralysis.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fibres  of  the  hypoglossal 
may  be  involved  within  the  medulla  after  leaving  their  nuclei.  In  such 
a  case  there  may  be  paralysis  of  the  tongue  on  one  side  and  paralysis  of 
the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  tongue,  when  protruded,  is  pushed 
toward  the  sound  side. 

Spasm. — This  rare  affection  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  is  most 
frequently  a  part  of  some  other  convulsive  disorder,  such  as  epilepsy, 
chorea,  or  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles.  In  some  cases  of  stuttering,  spasm 
of  the  tongue  precedes  the  explosive  utterance  of  the  words.  It  may  occur 
in  hysteria,  and  is  said  to  follow  reflex  irritation  in  the  fifth  nerve.  The 
most  remarkable  cases  are  those  of  paroxysmal  clonic  spasm,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  rapidly  thrust  in  and  out,  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  times  a  minute. 
In  the  case  reported  by  Gowers  the  attacks  occurred  during  sleep  and  con- 
tinued for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  spasm  is  usually  bilateral.  Wendt  has 
reported  a  case  in  which  it  was  unilateral.    The  prognosis  is  usually  good. 


IV.    DISEASES   OF  THE   SPINAL   NERVES. 

Cervical  Plexus. 

(1)  Occipito-cervioal  Neuralgia. — This  involves  the  nerve  territory  sup. 
plied  by  the  Qfisond,  the  occipitalis  major  and  minor,  and  the  auricularis 
magnus  nerves.  The  pains  are  chiefly  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck 
and  in  the  ear.  The  condition  may  follow  cold  and  is  sometimes  associated 
\^ith  stiffness  of  the  neck  or  torticollis.  Unless  connected  with  it  there 
exists  disease  of  the  bones  or  due  to  pressure  of  tumors,  the  outlook  is  usu- 
ally good.  There  are  tender  points  midway  between  the  mastoid  process 
and  the  spine  and  just  above  the  parietal  eminence,  and  between  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  the  trapezius.  The  affection  may  be  due  to  direct  pressure^  in 
persons  who  carry  very  heavy  loads  on  the  neck. 
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(2)  Affwtfmi  of  the  Phmie  Henra. — Paralysis  maj  follow  a  Iesvitl  iz 
the  anterior  horofl  at  the  level  of  the  thirsLand  f por^  cenrical  n^rres.  '.r 
may  be  due  to  compreseion  of  the  nerre  by  tumors  or  aneurism.  Mor-s 
rarely  paralysis  results  from  neuritis. 

It  may  be  part  of  a  diphtheritic  or  lead  palsy  and  is  usuallj  bilatenl 
When  the  diaphragm  is  paralyzed  respiration  is  carried  on  by  the  inirr- 
costal  and  access^>ry  muscles.    When  the  patient  is  quiet  and  at  rest  lizz.'i 
may  be  noticed,  but  the  abdomen  retracts  in  inspiration  and  is  forced  oa: 
[  I  in  expiration.    On  exertion  or  even  on  attempting  to  more  there  may  he 

dyflpnff;a.  If  the  paralysis  sets  in  suddenly  there  may  be  dyspnoea  acd 
lividity,  which  is  usually  temporary  (W.  Pasteur).  Intercurrent  attacks  of 
bronchitis  seriously  aggravate  the  condition.  Difficulty  in  coughing,  owinj^ 
to  the  im[jOi<i>ibility  of  drawing  a  full  breath,  adds  greatly  to  the  danger 
of  this  complication,  as  the  mucus  accumulates  in  the  tubes. 

When  the  phrenic  nerve  is  paralyzed  on  one  side  the  paralysis  may  be 
scarcely  noticeable,  but  careful  inspection  shows  that  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  is  much  less  on  the  affected  side. 

The  diagrufsis  of  paralysis  is  not  always  easy,  particularly  in  womexu 
who  habitually  use  this  muscle  less  than  men,  and  in  whom  the  diaphrag- 
matic breathing  is  less  conspicuous.  Immobility  of  the  diaphragm  is  not 
uncommon,  particularly  in  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  in  large  effusions,  and 
in  extensive  emphysema.  The  muscle  itself  may  be  degenerated  and  its 
power  impaired. 

Owing  to  the  lessened  action  of  the  diaphragm,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
accumulation  of  blood  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  and  there  may  be  im- 
paired resonance  and  signs  of  oedema.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  paralysis  is 
not  confinefl  to  this  muscle,  but  is  part  of  a  general  neuritis  or  an  anterior 
polio-myelitis,  and  there  arc  other  symptoms  of  value  in  determining  its 
presence.  The  outlook  is  usually  serious.  Pasteur  states  that  of  15  cases 
following  diphtheria,  only  8  recovered.  The  treatment  is  that  of  the  neuri- 
tis or  polio-myelitis  with  which  it  is  associated. 

HiooOQgh. — Here  may,  perhaps,  best  be  considered  this  remarkable  symp- 
tom, caused  by  intermittent,  sudden  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
mechanism,  however,  is  complex,  and  while  the  afferent  impressions  to  the 
respiratory  centre  may  be  peripheral  or  central,  the  efferent  are  distributed 
through  the  phrenic  nerve  to  the  diaphragm,  causing  the  intermittent 
spasm,  and  through  the  laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus  to  the  glottis,  caus- 
ing Budden  eloeure  as  the  air  is  rapidly  inspired. 

Obstinate  hiccough  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  of  all  symptoms,  and 
may  tax  to  the  uttermost  the  resources  of  the  physician.  W.  Langford 
Symes  in  a  recent  study  groups  the  cases  into: 

(a)  Inflammatory,  seen  particularly  in  affections  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, gastritis,  peritonitis,  hernia,  internal  strangulation,  appendicitis,  sup- 
purative pancreatitis,  and  in  the  severe  forms  of  typhoid  fever. 

(b)  Irritatire,  as  in  the  direct  stimulus  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  swal- 
lowing of  very  hot  substances,  local  disease  of  the  oesophagus  near  the 
diaphragm,  and  in  many  conditions  of  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder^  more 
particularly  those  associated  with  flatus. 
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(c)  Specific,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  idiopathic,  in  which  no  evident 
causes  are  present.  In  these  cases  there  is  usually  some  constitutional  taint, 
as  gout,  diabetes,  or  chronic  Bright's  disease.  I  have  seen  several  instances 
of  obstinate  hiccough  in  the  later  stages  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 

(d)  Neurotic,  cases  in  which  the  primary  cause  is  in  the  nervous  system; 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  shock,  or  cerebral  tumors.  Of  these  cases  the  hysterical 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  obstinate. 

The  treatment  is  often  very  unsatisfactory.  Sometimes  in  the  milder 
forms  a  sudden  reflex  invitation  will  check  it  at  once.  Readers  of  Plato's 
Symposium  will  remember  that  the  physician  Eryximachus  recommended 
to  Aristophanes,  who  had  hiccough  from  eating  too  much,  either  to  hold 
his  breath  (which  for  trivial  forms  of  hiccough  is  very  satisfactory)  or  to 
gargle  with  a  little  water;  but  if  it  still  continued,  "  tickle  your  nose  with 
something  and  sneeze;  and  if  you  sneeze  once  or  twice  even  the  most  vio- 
lent hiccough  is  sure  to  go.''  The  attack  must  have  been  of  some  severity, 
as  it  is  stated  subsequently  that  the  hiccough  did  not  disappear  until  Aris- 
tophanes had  resorted  to  the  sneezing. 

Ice,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  lemon-juice,  or  salt  and  vinegar,  or  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  raw  spirits  may  be  tried.  When  the  hiccough  is  due  to  gas- 
tric irritation,  lavage  is  sometimes  promptly  curative.  I  saw  a  case 
of  a  week's  duration  cured  by  a  hypodermic  injection  of  gr.  i  of  apomor- 
phia.  In  obstinate  cases  the  various  antispasmodics  have  been  used  in  suc- 
cession. Pilocarpine  has  been  recommended.  The  ether  spray  on  the  epi- 
gastrium may  be  promptly  curative.  Hypodermics  of  morphia,  inhalations 
of  chloroform,  the  use  of  nitrite  of  amyl  and  of  nitroglycerin,  have  been 
beneficial  in  some  cases.  Galvanism  over  the  phrenic  nerve,  or  pressure 
on  the  nerves,  applied  between  the  heads  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  mus- 
cles may  be  used.  Strong  retraction  of  the  tongue  may  give  immediate 
relief. 

Brachial  Plexus. 

(1)  Combined  Paralysis. — The  plexus  may  be  involved  in  the  supra- 
clavicular region  by  compression  of  the  nerve  trunks  as  they  leave  the  spine, 
or  by  tumors  and  other  morbid  processes  in  the  neck.  Below  the  clavicle 
lesions  are  more  common  and  result  from  injuries  following  dislocation 
or  fracture,  sometimes  from  neuritis.  The  most  common  cause  of  lesion  of 
the  brachial  plexus  is  luxation  of  the  humerus,  particularly  the  subcoracoid 
form.  If  the  dislocation  is  quickly  reduced  the  symptoms  are  quite  tran- 
sient, and  disappear  in  a  few  days.  In  severe  cases  all  the  branches  of  the 
plexus,  or  only  one  or  two,  may  be  involved.  The  most  serious  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  dislocation  is  undetected  or  unreduced  for  some  time, 
when  the  prolonged  pressure  on  the  nerves  may  cause  complete  and  perma- 
nent paralysis  of  the  arm.  The  muscles  waste,  the  reaction  of  degeneration 
is  present,  and  trophic  changes  in  the  skin  are  apt  to  occur.  The  medico- 
legal bearings  of  these  cases  are  important,  and  may  be  thus  briefly  sum- 
marized: Direct  injury,  as  by  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  shoulder,  resulting  in 
great  bruising  of  the  nerves  without  dislocation,  is  occasionally  followed  by 
complete  paralysis  of  the  arm.    A  dislocation  may  be  set  immediately  and 
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yet  the  lesion  of  the  brachial  plexus  may  be  such  as  to  cause  permanent 
paralysis  of  the  nerves.  The  dislocation  may  be  reduced  and  the  joint  in 
subsequent  movements  slips  out  again.  It  has  happened  that  by  the  time 
the  surgeon  sees  the  patient  again,  the  damage  has  become  irreparable. 

Injuries  and  blows  on  the  neck  may  cause  partial  paralysis  of  the  arm, 
involving  the  deltoid,  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  biceps,  brachialis  an- 
ticus,  and  the  supinator.  The  injury  may  occur  to  the  child  during  de- 
livery. 

A  primary  neuritis  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  rare.  More  commonly  the 
process  is  an  ascending  neuritis  from  a  lesion  of  a  peripheral  branch,  involv- 
ing first  the  radial  or  ulnar  nerves,  and  spreading  upward  to  the  plexus, 
producing  gradually  complete  loss  of  power  in  the  arm. 

(2)  Lesions  of  Individual  Nerves  of  the  Plexus.— (a)  Long  Thoracic 
Nerve  (Serratus  Palsy.) — This  occurs  chiefly  in  men.  The  nerve  is  injured 
in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  usually  by  direct  pressure  in  the  carry- 
ing of  loads;  cold  may  cause  neuritis.  It  may  be  involved  also  in  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  and  in  polio-myelitis  anterior.  When  paralyzed 
the  scapula  on  the  affected  side  looks  winged,  which  results  from  the  pro- 
jection of  the  angle  and  posterior  border.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
when  the  arm  is  moved  forward,  when  the  serratus  no  longer  holds  the 
scapula  against  the  thorax.  It  is  a  well-defined  and  readily  recognized 
form  of  paralysis.  The  onset  is  associated  with,  sometimes  preceded  by, 
neuralgic  pains.  The  course  is  dubious,  and  many  months  may  elapse 
before  there  is  any  improvement. 

(h)  Circumflex  Nerve. — This  supplies  the  deltoid  and  the  teres  minor. 
The  nerve  is  apt  to  be  involved  in  injuries,  in  dislocations,  bruising  by  a 
crutch,  or  sometimes  by  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  joint.  Occa- 
sionally the  paralysis  arises  from  a  pressure  neuritis  during  an  illness.  As 
a  consequence  of  loss  of  power  in  the  deltoid,  the  arm  cannot  be  raised. 
The  wasting  is  usually  marked  and  changes  the  shape  of  the  shoulder. 
Sensation  may  also  be  impaired  in  the  skin  over  the  muscle.  The  joint 
may  be  relaxed  and  there  may  be  a  distinct  space  between  the  head  of  the 
humerus  and  the  acromion.  In  other  instances  the  ligaments  are  thick- 
ened, and  a  condition  not  unlike  ankylosis  may  be  produced,  but  which  is 
readily  distinguished  on  moving  the  arm. 

(c)  MusculO'Spiral  Paralysis;  Radial  Paralysis. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  common  of  peripheral  palsies,  and  results  from  the  exposed  position 
of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  It  is  often  bruised  in  the  use  of  the  crutch, 
by  injuries  of  the  arm,  blows,  or  fractures.  It  is  frequently  injured  when 
a  person  falls  asleep  with  the  arm  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  by  pressure 
of  the  body  upon  the  arm  when  a  person  is  sleeping  on  a  bench  or  on  the 
ground.  It  may  be  paralyzed  by  sudden  violent  contraction  of  the  triceps. 
It  is  sometimes  involved  in  a  neuritis  from  cold,  but  this  is  uncommon  in 
comparison  with  other  causes.  In  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  ether  the 
nerve  may  be  accidentally  struck  and  temporarily  paralyzed.  The  paraly- 
sis of  load  poisoning  is  the  result  of  involvement  of  certain  branches  of 
this  nerve. 

A  lesion  when  high  up  involves  the  triceps,  the  brachialis  anticus^  and 
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the  supinator  longus,  as  well  as  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers. 
Naturally,  in  lesions  just  above  the  elbow  the  arm  muscles  and  the  supinator 
longus  are  spared.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  paralysis  is  the 
wrist-drop  and  the  inability  to  extend  the  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and 
thumb.  In  the  pressure  palsies  the  supinators  are  usually  involved  and 
the  movements  of  supination  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  sensations  may 
be  impaired,  or  there  may  be  marked  tingling,  but  the  loss  of  sensation  is 
rarely  so  pronounced  as  that  of  motion. 

The  affection  is  readily  recognized,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say 
upon  what  it  depends.  The  sleep  and  pressure  palsies  are,  as  a  rule,  uni- 
lateral and  involve  the  supinator  longus.  The  paralysis  from  lead  is  bi- 
lateral and  the  supinators  are  unaffected.  Bilateral  wrist-drop  is  a  very 
common  symptom  in  many  forms  of  multiple  neuritis,  particularly  the 
alcoholic;  but  the  mode  of  onset  and  the  involvement  of  the  legs  and  arms 
are  features  which  make  the  diagnosis  easy.  The  duration  and  course 
of  the  musculo-spiral  paralyses  are  very  variable.  The  pressure  palsies  may 
disappear  in  a  few  days.  Recovery  is  the  rule,  even  when  the  affection  lasts 
for  many  weeks.  The  electrical  examination  is  of  importance  in  the  prog- 
nosis, and  the  rules  laid  down  under  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  hold  good 
here. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  neuritis. 

(d)  Ulnar  Nerve. — The  motor  branches  supply  the  ulnar  halves  of  the 
deep  flexor  of  the  fingers,  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  the  interossei, 
the  adductor  and  the  inner  head  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  thumb,  and  the 
ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist.  The  sensory  branches  supply  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  hand — two  and  a  half  fingers  on  the  back,  and  one  and  a  half  fingers 
on  the  front.  Paralysis  may  result  from  pressure,  usually  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  although  the  nerve  is  here  protected.  Possibly  the  neuritis  in  the 
ulnar  nerve  in  some  cases  of  acute  illness  may  be  due  to  this  cause.  Oowers 
mentions  the  case  of  a  lady  who  twice  had  ulnar  neuritis  after  confinement. 
Owing  to  paralysis  of  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist,  the  hand  moves  toward 
the  radial  side;  adduction  of  the  thumb  is  impossible;  the  first  phalanges 
cannot  be  flexed,  and  the  others  cannot  be  extended.  In  long-standing 
cases  the  first  phalanges  are  overextended  and  the  others  strongly  flexed, 
producing  the  claw-hand;  but  this  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  The  loss  of  sensation  corresponds  to  the  sensory  dis- 
tribution just  mentioned. 

(e)  Median  Nerve. — This  supplies  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  except  the 
ulnar  half  of  the  deep  flexors,  the  abductor  and  the  flexors  of  the  thumb, 
the  two  radial  lumbricales,  the  pronators,  and  the  radial  flexor  of  the  wrist. 
The  sensory  fibres  supply  the  radial  side  of  the  palm  and  the  front  of  the 
thumb,  the  first  two  fingers  and  half  the  third  finger,  and  the  dorsal  sur- 
faces of  the  same  three  fingers. 

This  nerve  is  seldom  involved  alone.  Paralysis  results  from  injury  and 
occasionally  from  neuritis.  The  signs  are  inability  to  pronate  the  forearm 
beyond  the  mid-position.  The  wrist  can  only  be  flexed  toward  the  ulnar 
side;  the  thumb  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  tips  of  fingers.  The  second 
phalanges  cannot  be  flexed  on  the  first;  the  distal  phalanges  of  the  first 
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and  second  fingers  cannot  be  flexed;  but  in  the  third  and  fourth  fingen 
this  action  can  be  performed  bj  the  ulnar  half  of  the  flexor  profundus.  The 
loss  of  sensation  is  in  the  region  corresponding  to  the  sensory  diatribution 
already  mentioned.  The  wasting  of  the  thumb  muscles,  which  is  usually 
marked  in  this  paralysis^  gives  to  it  a  characteristic  appearance. 

LUMBAB  ANT)   SaCBAL  PlEXUSES. 

The  lumbar  plexus  is  sometimes  involved  in  growths  of  the  Ivmph- 
l^nds,  in  psoas  abscess,  and  in  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  vertebrae.  Of 
its  branches  the  obturator  nerve  is  occasionally  injured  during  parturition. 
When  paralyzed  the  power  is  lost  over  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  and  one 
leg  cannot  be  crossed  over  the  other.  Outward  rotation  is  also  disturbed. 
The  anterior  crural  nerve  is  sometimes  involved  in  wounds  or  in  disloca- 
tion of  the  hip-joint,  less  commonly  during  parturition,  and  sometimes 
by  disease  of  the  bones  and  in  psoas  abscess.  The  special  symptoms  of  affec- 
tion of  this  nerve  are  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  knee  with  wasting 
of  the  muscles,  anaesthesia  of  the  antero-lateral  parts  of  the  thigh  and  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  leg  to  the  big  toe.  This  nerve  is  sometimes  involved  early 
in  growths  about  the  spine,  and  there  may  be  pain  in  its  area  of  distribu- 
tion. Loss  of  the  power  of  abducting  the  thigh  results  from  paralysis  of 
the  gluteal  nerve,  which  is  distributed  to  the  gluteus,  medius,  and  minimus 
muscles. 

The  sacral  plexus  is  frequently  involved  in  tumors  and  inflammations 
within  the  pelvis  and  may  be  injured  during  parturition.  Xeuritis  is  com- 
mon, usually  an  extension  from  the  sciatic  nerve. 

Of  the  branches,  the  sciatic  nerve,  when  injured  at  or  near  the  notch, 
causes  paralysis  of  the  flexors  of  the  legs  and  the  muscles  below  the  knee, 
but  injury  below  the  middle*  of  the  thigh  involves  only  the  latter  muscles. 
There  is  also  anssthesia  of  the  outer  half  of  the  leg,  the  sole,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Wasting  of  the  muscles  frequently  fol- 
lows, and  there  may  be  trophic  disturbances.  In  paralysis  of  one  sciatic 
the  leg  is  fixed  at  the  knee  by  the  action  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  and  the 
patient  is  able  to  walk. 

Paralysis  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  is  rarely  seen.  The  gluteus  maximus 
is  involved  and  there  may  be  difficulty  in  rising  from  a  seat.  There  is  a 
strip  of  anjpsthcsia  along  the  back  of  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh. 

External  Popliteal  Nerve. — Paralysis  involves  the  peronaei,  the  long  ex- 
tensor of  the  toes,  tibialis  anticus,  and  the  extensor  brevis  digitonim.  The 
ankle  cannot  be  flexed,  resulting  in  a  condition  known  as  foot-drop,  and 
as  the  toes  cannot  be  raised  the  whole  leg  must  be  lifted,  producing  the 
characteristic  steppage  gait  seen  in  so  many  forms  of  peripheral  neuritis. 
In  long-standinp  oases  the  foot  is  permanently  extended  and  there  is  wasting 
of  the  anterior  tibial  and  peroneal  mupcles.  The  loss  of  sensation  is  in  the 
outer  half  of  the  front  of  the  leg  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 

Internal  Popliteal  Nerve. — When  paralyzed,  plantar  flexion  of  the  foot 
and  flexion  of  the  toes  are  impossible.  The  foot  cannot  be  adducted,  nor 
can  the  patient  rise  on  tiptoe.     In  long-standing  cases  talipes  calcaneus 
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follows  and  the  toes  assume  a  claw-like  position  from  secondary  contracture, 
due  to  overextension  of  the  proximal  and  flexion  of  the  second  and  third 
phalanges. 

Sciatica. 

This  is,  as  a  rule,  a  neuritis  either  of  the  sciatic  nerve  or  of  its  cords 
of  origin.    It  may  in  some  instances  be  a  functional  neurosis  or  neuralgia. 

It  occurs  most  commonly  in  adult  males.  A  history  of  rheumatism  or 
of  gout  is  present  in  many  cases.  Exposure  to  cold,  particularly  after 
heavy  muscular  exertion,  or  a  severe  wetting  are  not  uncommon  causes. 
Within  the  pelvis  the  nerves  may  be  compressed  by  large  ovarian  or  uterine 
tumors,  by  lymphadenomata,  by  the  foetal  head  during  labor;  occasion- 
ally lesions  of  the  hip-joint  induce  a  secondary  sciatica.  The  condition 
of  the  nerve  has  been  examined  in  a  few  cases,  and  it  has  often  been  seen 
in  the  operation  of  stretching.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  swollen,  reddened,  and  in  a 
condition  of  interstitial  neuritis.  The  affection  may  be  most  intense  at  the 
sciatic  notch  or  in  the  nerve  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

Of  the  symptoms,  pain  is  the  most  constant  and  troublesome.  The 
onset  may  be  severe,  with  slight  pyrexia,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  gradual,  and 
for  a  time  there  is  only  slight  pain  in  the  back  of  the  thigh,  particularly 
in  certain  positions  or  after  exertion.  Soon  the  pain  becomes  more  intense, 
and  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  nerve,  extends 
down  the  thigh,  reaching  the  foot  and  radiating  over  the  entire  distribu- 
tion of  the  nerve.  The  patient  can  often  point  out  the  most  sensitive  spots, 
usually  at  the  notch  or  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh;  and  on  pressure  these 
are  exquisitely  painful.  The  pain  is  described  as  gnawing  or  burning,  and 
is  usually  constant,  but  in  some  instances  is  paroxysmal,  and  often  worse 
at  night.  On  walking  it  may  be  very  great;  the  knee  is  bent  and  the  pa- 
tient treads  on  the  toes,  so  as  to  relieve  the  tension  on  the  nerve.  In  pro- 
tracted cases  there  may  be  much  wasting  of  the  muscles,  but  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  can  seldom  be  obtained.  In  these  chronic  cases  cramp  may 
occur  and  fibrillar  contractions.  Herpes  may  develop,  but  this  is  unusual. 
In  rare  instances  the  neuritis  ascends  and  involves  the  spinal  cord. 

The  duration  and  course  are  extremely  variable.  As  a  rule  it  is  an  ob- 
stinate affection,  lasting  for  months,  or  even,  with  slight  remissions,  for 
years.  Relapses  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  disease  may  be  relieved  in  one 
nerve  only  to  appear  in  the  other.  In  the  severer  forms  the  patient  is  bed- 
ridden, and  such  cases  prove  among  the  most  distressing  and  trying  which 
the  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat. 

In  the  diagnosis  it  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  whether 
the  disease  is  primary,  or  secondary  to  some  affection  of  the  pelvis  or  of 
the  spinal  cord.  A  careful  rectal  examination  should  be  made,  and,  in 
women,  pelvic  tumor  should  be  excluded.  Lumbago  may  be  confounded 
with  it.  Affections  of  the  hip-joint  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  the  sense  of  pain  on  movement 
of  the  hip-joint  or  on  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  trochanter.  There  are 
instances  of  sacro-iliac  disease  in  which  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  which  may  sometimes  radiate;  but  careful 
67 
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examination  will  readily  distinguish  between  the  affection.-.  Pres?Tir«r  -• 
the  nerve  trunks  of  the  caada  equina,  as  a  rule,  causes  bilateral  zaiil  iri 
disturbances  of  sensation,  and.  as  double  sciatica  is  rare,  thes^  eir»:um^tAi.-  — * 
always  suggest  lesion  of  the  nerve  roots.  Between  the  sevtrrt-  i:^:L':r.^z 
pains  of  tabes  and  sciatica  the  differences  are  usually  well  detiiiei. 

Treatment. — ^The  pelvic  organs  should  be  carefully  and  sTsteniA::':A.lj 
examined.    Constitutional  conditions,  such  as  rheumatism  and  fi:»>ur.  sh-i.i 
receive  appropriate  treatment.     In  a  few  cases  with  pronounced  rhetiE-i". 
history,  which  come  on  acutely  with  fever,  the  salicylates  seem  to  •!•:>  z-:-  •: 
In  other  instances  they  are  quite  useless.    If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  sypriil^. 
the  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  employed,  and  in  gouty  cases  faliner. 

Rest  in  bed  with  fixation  of  the  limb  by  means  of  a  lon^  splint  is  i 
mofft  valuable  method  of  treatment  in  many  cases,  one  upon  whii.h  W-ir 
Mitchell  has  specially  insisted.  I  have  known  it  to  relieve,  and  in  ?-.z:- 
instances  to  cure,  obstinate  and  protracted  cases  which  had  resist  el  a_l 
other  treatment.  Hydrotherapy  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  partieitiariy  ihr 
warm  baths  or  the  mud  baths.  Many  cases  are  relieved  by  a  pn>l*>nz<r*: 
residence  at  one  of  the  thermal  springs. 

Antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  quinine,  are  of  doubtful  benefit. 

Local  applications  are  more  beneficial.  The  hot  iron  or  the  therm«> 
cautery  or  blisters  relieve  the  pain  temporarily.  Deep  injections  into  th-= 
nerves  give  great  relief  and  may  be  necessary  for  the  pain.  It  is  b«<t  to  use 
cocaine  at  first,  in  doses  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain.  If  xhr 
pain  is  unbearable  morphia  may  be  used,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  reme<iy  in 
sciatica  and  should  be  withheld  as  long  as  possible.  The  disease  is  s«>  prv 
tracted,  so  liable  to  relapse,  and  the  patient's  m&rale  so  undenninel  '*--•• 
the  constant  worry  and  the  sleepless  nights,  that  the  danger  of  contracrinj 
the  morphia  habit  is  very  great.  On  no  consideration  should  the  patirEt 
be  permitted  to  use  the  hypodermic  needle  himself.  It  is  remarka^»le  h'*» 
promptly,  in  some  cases,  the  injection  of  distilled  water  into  the  nerve  wi'l 
relieve  the  pain.  Acupuncture  may  also  Ije  tried:  the  needles  should  \^ 
thrust  deeply  into  the  most  painful  spot  for  a  distance  of  abi^ut  ^  inches, 
and  left  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minute?.  The  injection  of  ehloD>f>rn: 
into  the  nerve  has  also  been  recommended. 

Electricity  is  an  uncertain  remedy.  Sometimes  it  gives  prompt  rehef; 
in  other  cases  it  may  be  used  for  weeks  without  the  slightest  benefit.  It 
is  most  seniceable  in  the  chronic  cases  in  which  there  is  wasting  of  tht 
legs,  and  should  >>e  combined  with  massage.  The  galvanic  cum*nt  shoul^i 
lie  uscfl:  a  flat  electr^>de  should  be  placed  over  the  sciatic  notch,  and  a 
smaller  one  used  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  its  branches.  In  very 
obstinate  cases  nerve-stretching  may  be  employed.  It  is  sometimes  succe»- 
ful;  but  in  other  instances  the  condition  recurs  and  is  as  bad  as  eTer. 
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VII.   GENERAL  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES. 
I.    ACUTE  DELIRIUM  {BelVa  Mania). 

Definition. — Acute  delirium  running  a_rapi<^ly  fatij]  pmirgp^  yjth 
slight  fever,  and  in  which  p^g^  mftitP"^  nZ-l^inna  aia^iouad-Auflacient  to 
accounliotJhe  disease. 

Cases  are  reported  by  many  old  writers  under  the  term  brain  fever  or 
phrenitis.  Bell,  at  the  time  Superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  de- 
scribed it  *  accurately  under  the  designation,  "  a  form  of  disease  resembling 
some  advanced  stages  of  mania  and  fever." 

The  disease  may  set  in  abruptly  or  be  preceded  by  a  period  of  irrita- 
bility, restlessness,  and  insomnia.  The  mental  symptoms  develop  with 
rapidity  and  may  quickly  reach  a  grade  of  the  most  intense  frenzy.  There 
are  the  wildest  hallucinations  and  outbreaks  of  great  violence.  The  pa- 
tient talks  incessantly,  but  incoherently  and  unintelligibly.  No  sleep  is 
obtained,  and  at  last,  worn  out  with  the  intensity  of  the  muscular  move- 
ments, the  patient  becomes  utterly  prostrated  and  assumes  the  sitting  or 
recumbent  posture.  There  may  sometimes  be  d^nite  salaam  movements, 
and  in  a  case  which  I  saw  at  Westphal's  clinic  the  patient  incessantly  made 
motions  as  if  working  a  pump  handle.  After  a  period  of  intense  bodily 
excitement,  lasting  for  from  twenty-four  to  thiri;y-six  hours  or  longer,  the 
patient  can  be  examined,  and  presents  ^he  conditions  which  Bell  described 
as  typho-mania.  The  temperature  ranges  from  102'*  to  104°,  or  even 
higher.  The  tongue  is  dry,  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble;  sometimes  there 
are  seen  on  the  skin  bullae  and  pustules,  and  frequently  sores  from 
abrasion  and  self-inflicted  injuries.  Toward  the  close  or,  according  to 
Spitzka,  even  during  the  development  of  the  disease  there  may  be  lucid 
intervals.  There  may  be  petechiae  on  the  skin,  and  often  there  is  marked 
congestion  of  the  face  and  extremities.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is 
variable.  Very  acute  cases  may  terminate  within  a  week;  others  persist 
for  two  or  even  three  weeks.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  almost  uniformly 
fatal.  The  anatomical  condition  is  practically  negative,  or  at  any  rate 
presents  nothing  distinctive.  There  is  great  venous  engorgement  of  the 
vessels  of  the  meninges  and  of  the  gray  cortex.  In  two  cases  in  which  I 
made  a  careful  microscopical  examination  of  the  gray  matter  there  were 
perivascular  exudation  and  leucocytes  in  the  lymph  sheaths  and  peri- 
gangliar  spaces.  In  the  inspection  of  fatal  cases  of  acute  delirium  care- 
ful examination  should  be  made  of  the  lungs  and  ileum.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  dying  in  this  manner, 
there  is  engorgement  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs  or  even  deglutition  pneu- 
monia. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  quite  unknown.  Some  of  the  cases  sug- 
gest acute  infection.  Spitzka  thinks  that  it  is  due  to  an  autochthonous 
nerve  poison. 

*  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  1849. 
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DiagnosiB. — There  are  several  diseases  which  may  present  identical 
symptoms.  As  Bell  remarks  in  his  paper^  the  first  glimce  in  many  eases 
suggests  t}'phoid  fever,  particularly  when  the  patient  is  seen  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  mania  has  subsided.  He  gives  two  instances  of  this  which  were 
admitted  from  a  general  hospital.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  occur- 
rence of  spots,  and  the  history  give  clews  for  the  separation  of  the  cases; 
but  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  at  first  impossible  to  decide.  More- 
over, typhoid  fever  may  set  in  with  the  most  intense  delirium.  The  exist- 
ence of  fever  is  the  most  deceptive  symptom,  and  its  combination  with 
delirium  and  dry  tongue  so  commonly  means  typhoid  fever  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  avoid  error. 

Acute  pneumonia  may  come  on  with  violent  maniacal  delirium  and  the 
pulmonary  symptoms  may  be  entirely  masked. 

Occasionally  acute  uraemia  sets  in  suddenly  with  intense  mania,  and 
finally  subsides  into  a  fatal  coma.  The  condition  of  the  urine  and  the  ab- 
sence of  fever  would  be  important  diagnostic  features. 

The  character  of  the  delirium  is  quite  different  from  that  of  mania  a 
potu.  It  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  differentiate  acute  delirium  from 
certain  cases  of  cortical  meningitis  occurring  in  connection  with  pneu- 
monia, ulcerative  endocarditis  or  tuberculosis,  or  due  to  extension  from 
disease  of  the  ear.  This  sets  in  more  frequently  with  a  chill,  and  there 
may  be  convulsions. 

Treatment. — Even  though  bodily  prostration  is  apt  to  come  on  early 
and  be  profound,  in  the  case  of  a  robust  man  free  venesection  might 
be  tried.  I  have  been  criticised  for  this  advice,  but  repeat  it.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  some  of  the  many  cases  of  mania  in  which 
Benjamin  Rush  let  blood  with  such  benefit  belonged  to  this  class  of  affec- 
tions. Considering  its  remarkable  calming  influence  in  febrile  delirium, 
the  cold  bath  or  the  cold  pack  should  be  employed.  Morphia  and  chloro- 
form may  be  administered  and  hyoscine  and  the  bromides  may  be 
tried.  Krafft-Ebing  states  that  Solivetti  has  obtained  good  results  by 
the  use  of  ergotin.  Unfortunately,  as  asylum  reports  show,  the  disea^ 
is  almost  uniformly  fatal. 


II.    PARALYSIS   AGITANS 

{Parkinwm's  Disease  ;  Shaking  Pdlsy), 

Deflnition. — A  chronic  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  characterized 
by  muscular  weakness,  tremors,  and  rigidity. 

Etiology.-— i^Ien__are  more  frequently  affected  than  women.  It  rarely 
occurs  under  forty,  but  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  the  disease 
began  about  the  twentieth  year.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affec- 
tion. Direct  heredity  is  rare,  but  the  patients  often  belong  to  families  in 
which  there  are  other  nervous  affections.  Among  exciting  causes  mav  be 
mentioned  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  business  worries  and  anxieties. 
In  some  instances  the  disease  has  followed  directly  upon  severe  mental  shock 
or  trauma.     Cases  have  been  described  after  the  specific  fevers.     Malaria 
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is  believed  by  some  to  be  an  important  factor,  but  of  this  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — No  constant  lesions  have  been  found.  The 
similarity  between  certain  of  the  features  of  Parkinson's  disease  and  those 
of  old  age  suggest  that  the  affection  may  depend  upon  a  premature  senil- 
ity of  certain  regions  of  the  brain.  Our  organs  do  not  age  uniformly,  but 
in  some,  owing  to  hereditary  disposition,  the  process  may  be  more  rapid 
than  in  others.  ^^  Parkinson's  disease  has  no  characteristic  lesions,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  not  a  neurosis.  It  has  for  an  anatomical  basis  the 
lesions  of  cerebro-spinal  senility,  and  which  only  differ  from  those  of  true 
senility  in  their  early  onset  and  greater  intensity"  (Dubief).  The  im- 
portant changes  are  doubtless  in  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  begins  gradually,  usually  in  one  or  other 
hand,  and  the  tremor  may  be  either  constant  or  intermittent.  With  this 
may  be  associated  weakness  or  stiffness.  At  first  these  symptoms  may  be 
present  only  after  exertion.  Although  the  onset  is  slow  and  gradual  in 
nearly  all  cases,  there  are  instances  in  which  it  sets  in  abruptly  after  fright 
or  trauma.  When  well  established  the  disease  is  very  characteristic,  and 
the  diagnosis  can  be  made  at  a  glance.  The  four  prominent  symptoms 
are  tremor,  weakness,  rigidity,  and  the  attitude. 

Tremor, — This  may  be  in  the  four  extremities  or  confined  to  hands  or 
feet;  the  head  is  not  so  commonly  affected.  The  tremor  is  usually  marked 
in  the  hands,  and  the  thumb  and  forefinger  display  the  motion  made  in  the 
act  of  rolling  a  pill.  At  the  wrist  there  are  movements  of  pronation  and 
supination,  and,  though  less  marked,  of  flexion  and  extension.  The  upper- 
arm  muscles  are  rarely  involved.  In  the  legs  the  movement  is  most  evident 
at  the  ankle-joint,  and  less  in  the  toes  than  in  the  fingers.  Shaking  of  the 
head  is  less  frequent,  but  does  occur,  and  is  usually  vertical,  not  rotatory. 
The  rate  of  oscillation  is  about  five  per  second.  Any  emotion  exaggerates 
the  movement.  The  attempt  at  a  voluntary  movement  may  check  the 
tremor  (the  patient  may  be  able  to  thread  a  needle),  but  it  returns  with 
increased  intensity.  The  tremors  cease,  as  a  rule,  during  sleep,  but  persist 
when  the  muscles  are  at  repose.  The  writing  of  the  patient  is  tremulous 
and  zigzag. 

Weakness, — Loss  of  power  is  present  in  all  cases,  and  may  occur  even 
before  the  tremor,  but  is  not  very  striking,  as  tested  by  the  dynamometer, 
until  the  late  stages.  The  weakness  is  greatest  where  the  tremor  is  most 
developed.  The  movements,  too,  are  remarkably  slow.  There  is  rarely 
complete  loss  of  power. 

Rigidity  may  early  be  expressed  in  a  slowness  and  stiffness  in  the  vol- 
untary' movements,  which  are  performed  with  some  effort  and  difficulty, 
and  all  the  actions  of  the  patient  are  deliberate.  This  rigidity  is  in  all  the 
muscles,  and  leads  ultimately  to  the  characteristic 

Attitude  and  Oait. — The  head  is  bent  forward,  the  back  is  bowed,  and 
the  arms  are  held  away  from  the  body  and  are  somewhat  flexed  at  the 
elbow-joints.  The  face  is  expressionless,  and  the  movements  of  the  lips 
are  slow.  The  eyebrows  are  elevated,  and  the  whole  expression  is  immobile 
or  mask-like,  the  so-called  Parkinson's  mask.    The  voice,  as  pointed  out 
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by  Buzzard,  is  apt  to  be  shrill  and  piping,  and  there  is  often  a  hesitancy  in 
beginning  a  sentence;  then  the  words  are  uttered  with  rapidity,  as  if  the 
patient  was  in  a  hurry.  This  is  sometimes  in  striking  contrast  to  the  scan- 
ning speech  of  insular  sclerosis.  The  fingers  are  flexed  and  in  the  position 
assumed  when  the  hand  is  at  rest;  in  the  late  stages  they  cannot  be  ex- 
tended. Occasionally  there  is  overextension  of  the  terminal  phalanges. 
The  hand  is  usually  turned  toward  the  ulnar  side  and  the  attitude  some- 
what resembles  that  of  advanced  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  In  the 
late  stages  there  are  contractures  at  the  elbows,  knees,  and  ankles.  The 
movements  of  the  patient  are  characterized  by  great  deliberation.  He  rises 
from  the  chair  slowly  in  the  stooping  attitude,  with  the  head  projecting 
forward.  In  attempting  to  walk  the  steps  are  short  and  hurried,  and,  as 
Trousseau  remarks,  he  appears  to  be  running  after  his  centre  of  gravity. 
This  is  termed  festination  or  propulsion,  in  contradistinction  to  a  peculiar 
gait  observed  when  the  patient  is  pulled  backward,  when  he  makes  a  num- 
ber of  steps  and  would  fall  over  if  not  prevented — retropulsion. 

The  reflexes  are  normal  in  most  cases,  but  in  a  few  they  are  exaggerated. 

Of  sensory  disturbances  Charcot  has  noted  abnormal  alterations  in  the 
temperature  sense.  The  patient  may  complain  of  subjective  sensations  of 
heat,  either  general  or  local — a  phenomenon  which  may  be  present  on  one 
side  only  and  associated  with  an  actual  increase  of  the  surface  temperature, 
as  much  as  6"*  F.  (Gowers).  In  other  instances,  patients  complain  of  cold. 
Localized  sweating  may  be  present.  The  skin,  especially  of  the  forehead, 
may  be  thickened.    The  mental  condition  rarely  shows  any  change. 

Variations  in  the  Symptoms. — The  tremor  may  be  absent,  but  the  rigid- 
ity, weakness,  and  attitude  are  sufficient  to  make  the  diagnosis.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  hemiplegic  in  character,  involving  only  one  side  or  even  one 
limb.    Usually  these  are  but  stages  of  the  disease. 

Dia.gll08i8.< — In  well-developed  cases  the  disease  is  recognized  at  a 
glance.  The  attitude,  gait,  stiffness,  and  mask-like  expression  are  points 
of  as  much  importance  as  the  oscillations,  and  usually  serve  to  separate 
the  cases  from  senile  and  other  forms  of  tremor.  Disseminated  sclerosis 
develops  earlier,  and  is  characterized  by  the  nystagmus,  and  the  scanning 
speech,  and  does  not  present  the  attitude  so  constant  in  paralysis  agitans. 
Yet  Schultze  and  Sachs  have  reported  cases  in  which  the  signs  of  multiple 
sclerosis  have  been  associated  with  those  of  paralysis.  The  hemiplegic 
form  might  be  confounded  with  post-hem iplegic  tremor,  but  the  history, 
the  mode  of  onset,  and  the  greatly  increased  reflexes  would  be  sufficient  to 
distinguish  the  two.  The  Parkinsonian  face  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  obscure  and  anomalous  forms. 

The  disease  is  incurable.  Periods  of  improvement  may  occur,  but  the 
tendency  is  for  the  affection  to  proceed  progressively  downward.  It  is  a 
slow,  degenerative  process  and  the  cases  last  for  years. 

Treatment.^ — There  is  no  method  which  can  be  recommended  as  satis- 
factory' in  any  respect.  Arsenic,  opium,  and  hyoscyamine  may  be  tried,  but 
the  friends  of  the  patient  should  be  told  frankly  that  the  disease  is  incur- 
able, and  that  nothing  can  be  done  except  to  attend  to  the  physical  com- 
forts of  the  patient.  liegulated  and  systematized  exercises  should  be  car- 
ried out. 
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Other  Forms  of  Tremor. 

(a)  Simple  Tremor. — This  is  occasionally  found  in  persons  in  whom  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  any  cause.  It  may  be  transient  or  persist  for  an 
indefinite  time.  It  is  often  extremely  slight,  and  is  aggravated  by  all  causes 
which  lower  the  vitality. 

(&)  Hereditary  Tremor. — C.  L.  Dana  has  reported  remarkable  cases  of 
hereditary  tremor.  It  occurred  in  all  the  members  of  one  family,  and  be- 
ginning in  infancy  continued  without  producing  any  serious  changes. 

(c)  Senile  Trem^or, — With  advancing  age  tremulousness  during  muscular 
movements  is  extremely  common,  but  is  rarely  seen  under  seventy.  It  is 
always  a  fine  tremor,  which  begins  in  the  hands  and  often  extends  to  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  causing  slight  movement  of  the  head. 

(d)  Toxic  tremor  is  seen  chiefly  as  an  effect  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  lead,  or 
mercury;  more  rarely  in  arsenical  or  opium  poisoning.  In  elderly  men 
who  smoke  much  it  may  be  entirely  due  to  the  tobacco.  One  of  the  com- 
monest forms  of  this  is  the  alcoholic  tremor,  which  occurs  only  on  move- 
ment and  has  considerable  range.  Lead  tremor  is  considered  under  lead 
poisoning,  of  which  it  constitutes  a  very  important  symptom. 

(e)  Hysterical  tremor,  which  usually  occurs  under  circumstances  which 
make  the  diagnosis  easy,  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  hysteria. 


111.   ACUTE   CHOREA 

(Sydenham^  Chorea  ;  St,  Vitus' b  Dance). 

Definition. — A  disease  chiefly  affecting  children,  characterized  by 
irregular^  involuntary  contracti.o^  ot_the..i».uscle§,  a  variable  amount  of 
psychical  disturbance,  and  a  remarkable  liability  to  acute,  endofiarditifl. 

We  shall  speak  here  only  of  Sydenham's  chorea.  Senile  chorea,  chronic 
chorea,  the  prehemiplegic  and  post  hemiplegic  forms,  and  rhythmic  chorea 
are  totally  different  affections. 

Etiology. — Sex, — Of  654  cases  which  I  have  analyzed  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  .71  per  cent  were  in 
females  and_29  p^r  cent  in  males.  After  puberty  the  percentage  in  females 
increases. 

Age, — The  disease  is  moat,  common  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen. 
Of  522  cases,  380  occurred  in  this  period.  It  is  more  common  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  is  rare  among  the  negroes  and  native  races  of  this  continent. 
Morris  J.  Lewis  has  shown  that  the  cases  are  most  numerous  when  the 
mean  relative  humidity  is  excessive  and  the  barometric  pressure  low. 

Rheumatism. — A  causal  relationship  between  rheumatism  and  chorea 
has  been  claimed  by  many  since  the  time  of  Bright.  The  English  and 
French  writers  maintain  the  closeness  of  this  connection;  on  the  other 
hand,  German  authors,  as  a  rule,  regard  the  connection  as  by  no  means  very 
close.  Of  654  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  16.5  per  cent  there  was  a 
history  of  rheumatism  in  the  family.  In  88  cases,  15.8  per  cent,  there 
was  a  history  of  articular  swelling,  acute  or  subacute.    In  33  cases  there 
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were  pains,  sometimes  described  as  rheumatic,  in  various  pAitA.  but  n  t 
associated  with  joint  trouble.  If  we  regard  all  such  cases  as  rhemziaiio  &l  : 
add  them  to  those  with  manifest  articular  trouble,  the  percentage  is  r^x-i 
to  nearly  21. 

We  find  tjro  ^oups  of  cases  in  which  acute  arthritis  is  pnesen:  :r 
chorea.  Intone,  the  arthritis  antedates  by  some  mpnths  or  year?  the  *:nxi 
of  the  chorea,  and  does  not  recur  before  or  during  the  attack.  In  :ir 
other  group,  the  chorea  sets  in  with  or  follows  immediately  upon,  the  a»:::> 
arthritis.  In  some  instances  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  j*j±: 
symptoms  or  the  movements  have  appeared  first.  It  is  di£ctilt  to  difrr- 
entiate  the  cases  of  irregular  pains  without  definite  joint  affection.  I:  i^ 
probable  that  many  of  them  are  rheumatic,  and  yet  I  think  it  would  l-e  a 
mistake  to  regard  as  such  all  cases  in  children  in  which  there  are  c-omplain:* 
of  vague  pains  in  the  bones  or  muscles — so-called  growing  pains.  It  shoul-i 
never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  slight  articular  swelling  may  be  thr 
sole  manifestation  of  rheumatism  in  a  child — so  slight,  indeed,  that  :hr 
disease  may  be  entirely  overlooked. 

Heart-disease. — Endocarditis  is  believed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  caus^r 
of  the  disease.  The  particles  of  fibrin  and  vegetotions  from  the  ralv^i^ 
pass  as  emboli  to  the  cerebral  vessels.  On  this  view,  which  we  shall  discu*? 
later,  chorea  is  the  result  of  an  embolic  process  occurring  in  the  course  of 
a  rheumatic  endocarditis. 

Infectious  Diseases. — Scarlet  fever  with  arthritic  manifestations  maj 
be  a  direct  antecedent.  Sturges  states  that  a  history  of  previoiS^  wh^i^pinz- 
cough  occurs  more  frequently  in  choreic  than  in  other  children,  but  I  dnd 
no  evidence  of  this  in  the  Infirmary  records.  With  the  exception  of  rfaeu- 
^natic  fever,  there  is  no  intimate  relationship  between  cEbfea  and  tiie  acute 
diseases  incident  to  childhood.  It  may  be  noted  in  contrast  to  tHS  that 
the  so-called  canine  chorea  is  a  common  sequel  of  distemper.  Chorea  has 
been  known  to  develop  in  the  course  of  an  acute  pyaemia,  and  to  follow 
gonorrhcea  and  puerperal  fever. 

Anctmia  is  less  often  an  antecedent  than  a  sequence  of^chorea.  and 
though  cases  develop  in  children  who  are  anemic  and  in  jNibr  health,  this 
is  by  no  means  the  rule.     Chorea  may  develop  in  chlorotic  girls_at_puberri'. 

Pregnancy. — \  choreic  patient  may  become  pregnant:  more  frequently 
the  disease  occurs  during  pregnancy;  sometimes  it  develops  pi.^st  partum. 
Buist,  of  Dundee  (Trans.  Edin.  Obs.  Soc..  1895).  has  tabulated  careful^ 
the  recorded  cases  to  that  date.  Of  226  cases,  in  6  the  chorea  preceded 
the  pregnancy;  in  105  it  occurred  during  the  prejrnancy:  in  31  in  recur- 
rent pregnancies;  45  cases  terminated  fatally,  and  in  16  cases  the  chorea 
developed  post  partum.  The  alleged  frequency  in  illegitimate  primiparse  is 
not  borne  out  by  his  figures.  Beginning  in  the  first  three  months  wt-re 
108  cases,  in  the  second  three  months  TO  cases,  in  the  last  three  months 
25  cases.  The  disease  is  often  severe,  and  maniacal  svmptoms  may  de- 
velop. 

.\  tendency  to  the  disease  is  found  in  certain  families.  In  S«>  cases 
there  was  a  histor}'  of  attacks  of  chorea  in  other  members.  In  one  instance 
both  mother  and  grandmother  had  been  affected.     High-strung,  excitable. 
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nervous  children  are  especially  liable  to  the  disease.  jPnjW  is  considered 
a  frequent  cause,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  no  close  connection 
exists  between  the  fright  and  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  the 
attack  sets  in  at  once.  Mental  worry,  trouble,  a  sudden  grief,  or  a  scold- 
ing may  apparently  be  the  exciting  cause.  The  str^in^Qtj^ucatioiij  par- 
ticularly in  girls  during  the  third  hemidecade,  is  "a  most  important  factor 
in  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  5rightj,_intelligent,  active-minded  girls 
from  ten  to  fourteen,,  ambitious  to  do  well  at  school,  often  stimulated  in 
their  efforts  by  teachers  and  parents,  form  a  large  contingent  of  the  cases 
of  chorea  in  hospital  and  private  practice.  Sturges  has  called  special  at- 
tention to  thi^  ^^JwoUmade  chorea  as  one  serious  evil  in  our  modern  method 
of  forced  education.  Imitation,  which  is  mentioned  as  an  exciting  cause, 
is  extremely  rare,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  influenced  the  onset  in  a 
single  case  in  the  Infirmary  records. 

The  disease  may  rapidly  follow  an  injury  or  a  slight  surgical  operation. 
Eeflex  irritation  was  believed  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  disease, 
particularly  the  presence  of  worms  or  genital  irritation;  but  I  have  met  with 
no  instance  in  which  the  disease  could  be  attributed  to  either  of  these 
causes.  Local  spasm,  particularly  of  the  face — ^the  habit  chorea  of  Mitchell 
— ^may  be  associated  with  irritation  in  the  nostrils  and  adenoid  growths  in 
the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  as  pointed  out  by  Jacobi. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Stevens  thsit, ocular  defects  lie  at  the  basis  of 
many  cases  of  chorea,  and  that  with  the  correction  of  these  the  irregular 
movements  disappear.  The  investigations  of  De  Schweinitz  show  that 
ocular  defects  do  not  occur  in  greater  proportion  in  choreic  than  in  other 
children.  A  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  operation  has  been  followed  by 
relief  have  been  instances  of  tic,  local  or  general. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — No  constant  lesions  have 
been  found  in  the  nervous  system  in  acute  chorea.  Vascular  changes, 
such  as  hyaline  transformation,  exudation  of  leucocytes,  minute  haemor- 
rhages, and  thrombosis  of  the  smaller  arteries,  have  been  described. 

Embolism  of  the  smaller  cerebral  vessels  has  been  found,  and  there  are 
on  record  7  cases  of  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  (H.  M. 
Thomas,  1901).  Based  on  the  presence  of  emboli,  Kirkes  and  others  have 
supported  what  is  known  as  the  embolic  theory  of  the  disease.  Endocar- 
ditis  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  lesion  in  Sydenham's  chorea.  With  no 
disease,  not  excepting  rheumatism,  is  it  so  constantly  associated.  I  have 
collected  from  the  literature  (to  July,  1894)  the  records  of  73  autopsies; 
there  were  62  with  endocarditis.*  The  endocarditis  is  usually  of  the  sim- 
ple variety,  but  the  ulcerative  form  has  occasionally  been  described. 

We  are  still  far  from  a  solution  of  all  the  problems  connected  with 
chorea.  Unfortunately,  the  word  has  been  used  to  cover  a  series  of  totally 
diverse  disorders  of  movement,  so  that  there  are  still  excellent  observers 
who  hold  that  chorea  is  only  a  symptom,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
etiological  unit.  The  chorea  of  childhood,  the  disease  which  Sydenliam 
described,  presents,  however,  characteristics  so  unmistakable  that  it  must 

♦  Osier,  Chorea  and  Choreiform  Affections,  1894. 
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be  regarded  as  a  definite,  substantive  aflfection.  We  cannot  discuss  fully, 
but  only  indicate  briefly,  certain  of  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
with  regard  to  it.  The  most  generally  accepted  view  is  that  it  is  a  funr- 
iignql  brain  disorder  affecting  the  nerve-centres  controlling  the  motor  ap- 
paratus, an  instability  of  the  nerve-cells,  brought  about,  one  supposes  by 
hyperaemia,  another  by  ansmia,  a  third  by  psychical  influences,  a  fourth 
by  irritation,  centric  or  peripheric.  Of  the  actual  nature  of  this  derange- 
ment we  know  nothing,  nor,  indeed,  whether  the  changes  are  primary'  and 
the  result  of  a  faulty  action  of  the  cortical  cells  or  whether  the  impulses 
are  secondarily  disturbed  in  their  course  down  the  motor  path.  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  disease  in  females,  and  its  onset  at  a  time  when  the 
education  of  the  brain  is  rapidly  developing,  are  etiological  facts  which 
Sturges  has  urged  in  favor  of  the  view  that  chorea  is  an  expression  of 
functional  instability  of  the  nerve-centres. 

The  embolic  //teory  originally  advanced  by  Kirkes  has  a  solid  basis  of 
fact,  but  it  is  not  comprehensive  enough,  as  all  of  the  cases  cannot  be 
brought  within  its  limits.  There  are  instances  without  endocarditis  and 
without,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  plugging  of  cerebral  vessels;  and 
there  are  also  cases  with  extensive  endocarditis  in  which  the  histological 
examination  of  the  brain,  so  far  as  embolism  is  concerned,  was  negative. 
In  favor  of  the  embolic  view  is  the  experimental  production  in  animals  of 
chorea  by  Rosenthal,  and  later  by  Money,  by  injecting  fine  particles  into 
the  carotids. 

Lately,  as  indeed  might  be  expected,  chorea  has  been  regarded  as  an 
infections  disease.  Nothing  definite  has  yet  been  determined.  In  favor  of 
this  view  it  has  been  urged,  as  it  is  impossible  to  refer  the  chorea  to  endo- 
carditis or  the  endocarditis  in  all  cases  to  rheumatism,  that  both  have  their 
origin  in  a  common  cause,  some  infectious  agent,  which  is  capable  also, 
in  persons  predisposed,  of  exciting  articular  disease.  Cases  have  been  re- 
ported in  scarlet  fever  with  arthritic  manifestations,  in  puerperal  fever,  and 
rheumatism,  also  after  gonorrhoea,  and  such  facts  are  suggestive  at  lea^t 
of  the  association  of  the  disease  with  infective  processes.  Possibh',  as  has 
been  suggested  by  some  writers,  the  paralytic  conditions  associated  with 
chorea  may  be  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  typhoid  and  certain  of 
the  infectious  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  conditions  extremely 
difficult  to  harmonize  with  this  view.  The  prominent  psychical  element 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  serious  objections,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  ordinary  chorea  may  rapidly  follow  a  fright  or  a  sudden  emotion. 

Symptonui. — Three  groups  of  cases  may  be  recognia^r-the  mild, 
severe,  and  maniacal  chorea. 

Mild  Chorea. — In  this  the  affection  of  the  muscles  is  slight,  the  speech 
is  not  seriously  disturbed,  and  the  general  health  not  impaired.  Premoni- 
tory symptoms  are  shown  in  restlessness  and  inability  to.  sit  still,  a  condi- 
tion well  characterized  by  the  term  "fidgets."  There  are  emotional  dis- 
turbances, such  as  crying  spells,  or  sometimes  night-terrors.  There  may 
be  pains  in  the  limbs  and  headache.  Digestive  disturbances  and  aiuemia 
may  be  present.  A  change  in  the  temperament  is  frequently  noticed,  and 
a  docile,  quiet  child  may  become  cross  and  irritable.    After  these  eymp- 
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toms  have  persisted  for  a  week  or  more  the  characteristic  involuntary 
movements  begin,  and  are  often  first  noticed  at  the  table,  when  the  child 
spills  a  tumbler  of  water  or  upsets  a  plate.  There  may  be  only  awkwardness 
or  slight  incoordination  of  voluntery  movements,  or  constant  irregular 
clonic  spasms.  The  jerky,  irregular  character  of  the  movements  differen- 
tiates them  from  almost  every  other  disorder  of  motion.  In  the  mild  cases 
only  one  hand,  or  the  hand  and  face,  are  affected,  and  it  may  not  spread 
to  the  other  side. 

In  the  second  grade,  the  severe  fornix  the  movements  become  general 
and  the  patient  may  be  unable  \o  get  about  or  to  feed  or  undress  herself, 
owing  to  the  constant,  irregular,  clonic  contractions  of  the  various  muscle 
groups.  The  speech  is  also  affected,  and  for  days  the  child  may  not  be 
able  to  talk.  Often  with  the  onset  of  the  severer  s}'mptoms  there  is  loss 
of  power  On  one  side  or  in  the  limb  most  affected. 

The  third  and  most  extreme  form,  the  so-called  maniacal  chorea,  or 
chorea  insaniens,  is  truly  a  terrible  disease,  and  may  develop  out  of  the 
ordinary  form.  These  cases  aremore  common  in  adult  women  and  may 
-develop  during  pregnancy. 

Chorea  begins,  asa  rule,  in  the  hands  and  arms,  then  involves  the  face, 
and  subsequently  the  legs.  The  movements  may  be  confined  to  one  side 
— ^hemichorea.  The  attack  begins  oftenest  on  the  right  side,  though  oc- 
<;asionally  it  is  general  from  the  outset.  One  arm  and  the  opposite  leg 
may  be  involved.  In  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  cases  speech  is  affected; 
this  may  amount  only  to  an  embarrassment  or  hesitancy,  but  in  other  in- 
stances it  becomes  an  incoherent  jumble.  In  very  severe  cases  the  child 
will  make  no  attempt  to  speak.  The  inability  is  in  articulation  rather  than 
in  phonation.  Paroxysms  of  panting  and  of  hard  expiration  may  occur, 
or  odd  sounds  may  be  produced.  As  a  rule  the  movements  cease  during 
sleep. 

A,  prominent  symptom  is  muscular  weakness,  usually  no  more  than  a 
condition  of  paresis.  The  loss  of  power  is  slight,  but  the  weakness  may 
be  shown  by  an  enfeebled  grip  or  by  a  dragging  of  the  leg  or  limping.  In 
his  original  account  Sydenham  refers  to  the  "  unsteady  movements  of  one 
of  the  legs,  which  the  patient  drags.''  There  may.  be  extreme  paresis  with 
but  few  movements — the  paralytic  chorea  of  Todd.  Occasionally  a  local 
paralysis  or  weakness  remains  after  the  attack. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  choreic  spasms  extend  to  the  muscles  of  organic 
life.  The  rapid  action  and  disturbed  rhythm  of  the  heart  present  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  disease,  and  there  is  no  support  for  the  view  that  irregular 
contractions  occur  in  the  papillary  muscles. 

Heart  Symptoms. — Neurotic. — As  so  many  of  the  subjects  of  chorea  are 
nervous  girls,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  common  symptom  is  a  rapidly  acting 
Jieart.  Irregularity,  however,  is  not  so  special  a  feature  in  chorea  as  ra- 
pidity.   The  patients  seldom  complain  of  pain  about  the  heart. 

Hcemic  Murmurs. — With  anaemia  and  debility,  not  uncommon  assoc- 
ciates  of  chorea  in  the  third  or  fourth  week,  we  find  a  corresponding 
cardiac  condition.  The  impulse  is  diffuse,  perhaps  wavy  in  thin  children. 
*The  carotids  throb  visibly,  and  in  the  recumbent  posture  there  may  be 
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pulsation  in  the  cervical  veins.  On  auscultation  a  systolic  murmur  is 
heard  at  the  base,  perhaps,  too,  at  the  apexTlsibft  and  blowing  in  quality. 

Endocarditis. — As  in  rheumatism,  so  in  chorea,  acute  valvulitis  rarely 
gives  evidence  of  its  presence  by  symptoms.  It  must  be  sought,  and  clin- 
ical experience  has  shown  that  it  is  usually  associated  with  murmurs  at 
one  or  other  of  the  cardiac  orifices. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  practitioner  the  following  statements  may  be 
made: 

(1)  In  thin,  nervous  children  a  jayatoliC-murmnr  of  soft  quality  is  ex- 
tremely common  at  the  base,  with  accentuation  of  the  second  sound,  par- 
ticularly at  the  second  left  costal  cartilage,  and  is  probably  of  .nd^moment. 

(2)  A  systolic  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex,  and  heard 
also  along  the  left  sternal  margin,  is  no^_uncommon  m  ansemie,  en- 
feebled states,  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  either  endocarditis  or  insuf- 
ficiency. 

(3)  A  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at_apex,  with  rough  quality,  and 
transmitted  to  axilla  or  angle  of  scapula,  indicates  an  organic.  lesiazi  of 
the  mitral  valve,  and  is  usually  associated  with  signs  of  enlargement  of  the 
heart. 

(4)  When  in  doubt  it  is  much  safer  to  trust  to  the  evidence  of  eye 
and  hand  than  to  that  of  the  ear.  If  the  apex  beat  is  in  the  normal  posi- 
tion, and  the  area  of  dulness  not  increased  vertically  or  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  there  is  probably  no  serious  valvular  disease. 

(6)  The  endocarditis  of  chorea  is  almost  invariably  of  the  simple  or 
warty  form,  and  in  itself  is  not  dangerous;  but  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  those 
sclerotic  changes  in  the  valve  which  produce  incompetency.  Of  140  pa- 
tients examined  more  thai*  two  years  after  the  attack,*  I  found  the  heart 
normal  in  51;  in  17  there  was  functional  disturbance,  and  72  presented 
signs  of  organic  heart-disease. 

(6)  Pericarditis  is  an  occasional  complication  of  chorea,  usually  in  cases 
with  well-marked  rheumatism. 

Sensory  Disturbances. — ^^Pain  in  the  affected  limbs^is  not  common.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  soreness  on  pressure.  There  are  cases,  usually  orhemi- 
chorea,  in  which  pain  in  the  limbs  is  a  marked  symptom.  Weir  Mitchell 
has  spoken  of  these  as  painful  choreas.  Tender  points  along  the  lines  of 
emergence  of  the  spinal  nerves  or  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  of  the 
limbs  are  rare. 

Psychical  disturbances  are  common,  though  in  a  majority  of  the  eases 
slight  in  degree.  Irritability  of  temper,  marked  wilfulness,  and  emotional 
outbreaks  may  indicate  a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  child. 
There  is  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  concentration,  the  memory  is  en- 
feebled, and  the  aptitude  for  study  is  lost.  Rarely  there  is  progressive 
impairment  of  the  intellect  with  termination  in  actual  dementia.  Acute 
melancholia  has  been  described  (Edes).  Hallucinations  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing may  occur.  Patients  may  behave  in  an  odd  and  strange  manner  and 
do  all  sorts  of  meaningless  acts.     By  far  the  most  serious  manifestation  of 

*  Monograph  on  Chorea,  1894. 
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this  character  is  the  maniacal  deliriuqi.  occasionally  associated  with  the 
very  severe  cases — chorea  insaniens.  Usually  the  motor  disturbance  in 
these  cases  is  aggravated,  but  it  has  been  overlooked  and  patients  have 
been  sent  to  an  asylum. 

The  psychical  element  in  chorea  is  apt  to  be  neglected  by  the  practi- 
tioner. It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  tell  the  parents  that  it  is  not  the 
muscles  alone  of  the  child  which  are  affected,  but  that  the  general  irrita- 
bility and  change  of  disposition,  so  often  found,  really  form  part  of  the 
disease. 

The  condition  of  the  r^f^/r^jvi  ^h^^^**  ^°  nmifllly  !^^"^"J,  Trophic 
lesions  rarely  occur  in  chorea  unless,  as  some  writers  have  done,  we  regard 
the  joint  troubles  as  arthropathies  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  cerebro- 
spinal disease. 

Fever  is  npt^^  as  a  rule^  present  in  chorea  uale&a-  complications  -exigt> 
There  may  be  the  most  intense  and  violent  movements  without  any  rise 
of  temperature.  I  have  seen  instances,  however,  in  which  without  appar- 
ently any  visceral  or  articular  disturbances  there  was  slight  daily  fever. 
H.  A.  Hare  states  that  in  monochorea  the  temperature  on  the  affected 
side  may  be  elevated;  but  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule.  Fever  is  found 
^^ith  an  acute  arthritis,  when  there  is  marked  endocarditis  or  pericarditis, 
though  the  former  may  certainly  occur  with  little  if  any  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, and  in  the  cases  of  maniacal  chorea,  in  which  the  fever  may  range 
from  102°  to  104^ 

Cutaneous  Affections. — The  pigmentation,  which  is  not  uncommon,  is 
due  to  the  arsenic.  Herpes  zoster  occasronally  occurs.  Certain  skin  erup- 
tions, usually  regarded  as  rheumatic  in  character,  are  not  uncommon. 
F^rythfiTTift  nnflnfinip  has  been  described  and  I  have  seen  several  cases  with 
a  purpuric_urticari&.  There  may,  indeed,  be  the  more  aggravated  condi- 
tion of  rheumatic  purpura,  known  as  Schonlein's  peliosis  rheumatica.  Sub- 
cutaneous fibrous  nodules,  which  have  been  noted  by  English  observers  in 
many  cases  of  chorea,  associated  with  rheumatism,  are  extremely  rare  in 
this  country. 

Duration  and  Termination. — From  eight  to  ten  weeks  is  the  av- 
erage duration  of  an  attack  of  moderate  severity.  Chronic  chorea  rarely 
follows  the  minor  disease  which  we  have  been  considering.  The  cases  de- 
scribed under  this  designation  in  children  are  usually  instances  of  cerebral 
sclerosis  or  Friedreich's  ataxia;  but  occasionally  an  attack  which  has  come 
on  in  the  ordinary  way  persists  for  months  or  years,  and  recovery  ulti- 
mately takes  place.  A  slight  grade  of  chorea,  particularly  noticeable  under 
excitement,  may  persist  for  months  in  nervous  children. 

The  tendency  of  chorea  to  recur  has  been  noticed  by  all  writers  since 
Sydenham  first  made  the  observation.  Of  410  cases  analyzed  for  this  pur- 
pose, 240  had  one  attack,  110  had  two  attacks,  36  three  attacks,  10  four 
attacks,  12  five  attacks,  and  3  six  attacks.  The  recurrence  is  apt  to  be 
vernal. 

Recovery  is  the  rule  in  children.  The  statistics  of  out-patients'  depart- 
ments are  not  favorable  for  determining  the  mortality.  A  reliable  esti- 
mate is  that  of  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British  Medi- 
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cal  Association^  in  which  9  deaths  were  reported  among  439  cases,  about 
2  per  cent. 

The  paralysis  rarely  persists.  Mental  dulness  may  be  present  for  a 
time,  but  usually  passes  away;  permanent  impairment  of  the  mind  is  an 
exceptional  sequence. 

DiagHosiB. — There  are  few  diseases  which  present  more  characteristic 
features,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  nature  of  the  trouble  is  recog- 
nized at  a  glance;  but  there  are  several  affections  in  children  which  may 
simulate  and  be  mistaken  for  it. 

(a)  Multiple  and  diffuse  cerebral  sclerosis.  The  cases  are  often  mis- 
taken for  ordinary  chorea,  and  have  been  described  in  the  literature  as  chorea 
spastica. 

There  are  doubtless  chronic  changes  in  the  cortex.  As  a  rule,  the 
movements  are  readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  true  chorea,  but  the 
simulation  is  sometimes  very  close;  the  onset  in  infancy,  the  impaired  in- 
telligence, increased  reflexes  and  in  some  instances  rigidity,  and  the  chronic 
course  of  the  disease^  separate  them  sharply  from  true  chorea. 

(b)  Friedreich's  ataxia.  Cases  of  this  well-characterized  disease  were 
formerly  classed  as  chorea.  The  slow,  irregular,  incogrdinate  movement^ 
the  scoliosis,  the  scanning  speech,  the  early  talipes,  the  nystagmus,  and  the 
family  character  of  the  disease  are  points  which  should  render  the  diag- 
nosis easy. 

(c)  In  rare  cases  the  paralytic  form  of  chorea  may  be  mistaken  for 
polio-myelitis  or,  when  both  legs  are  affected,  for  paraplegia  of  spinal 
origin;  but  this  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  choreic  movements  are  very 
slight. 

(d)  Hysteria  may  simulate  chorea  minor  most  closely,  and  unless  there 
are  other  manifestations  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis.  Most 
commonly,  however,  the  movements  in  the  so-called  hysterical  chorea  are 
rhythmic  and  differ  entirely  from  those  of  ordinary  chorea. 

(e)  As  mentioned  above,  the  mental  symptoms  in  maniacal  chorea  may 
mask  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  and  patients  have  even  been  sent  to 
the  asylum. 

Treatment. — Abnormally  bright,  active-minded  children  belonging 
to  families  with  pronounced  neurotic  taint  should  be  carefully  watched 
from  the  ages  of  eight  to  fifteen  and  not  allowed  to  overtax  their  mental 
powers.  So  frequently  in  children  of  this  class  does  the  attack  of  chorea 
date  from  the  worry  and  stress  incident  to  school  examinations  that  the 
competition  for  prizes  or  places  should  be  emphatically  forbidden. 

The  treatment  of  the  attack  consists  largely  in  attention  to  hygienic 
measures,  with  which  alone,  in  time,  a  majority  of  the  cases  recover.  Par- 
ents should  be  told  to  scan  gently  the  faults  and  waywardness  of  choreic 
children.  The  psychical  element,  strongly  developed  in  so  many  cases, 
is  best  treated  by  quiet  and  seclusion.  The  child  should  be  confined  to 
bed  in  the  recumbenf  posture,  and  mental  as  well  as  bodily  quiet  enjoined. 
In  private  practice  this  is  often  impossible,  but  with  well-to-do  patientit 
the  disease  is  always  serious  enough  to  demand  the  assistance  of  a  skilled 
nurse.     Toys  and  dolls  should  not  be  allowed  at  first,  for  the  child  should 
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be  kept  amused  without  excitemenL-  The  rest  allays  the  hyper-excitabil- 
ity and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  damc^e.to  .the  valve  seg- 
ments should  endocarditis  exist.  Time  and  again  have  I  seen  very  severe 
cases  which  had  resisted  treatment  for  weeks  outside  a  hospital  become 
quiet  and  the  movements  subside  after  two  or  three  days  of  absolute  rest 
in  bed. 

The  child  should  be  kept  apart  from  other  children  and,  if  possible, 
from  other  members  of  the  family,  and  should  see  only  those  persons 
directly  concerned  with  the  nursing  of  the  case.  In  the  latter  period  of 
the  disease  daily  rubbings  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  benefit. 

The  medical  treatment  of  the  disease  is  unsatisfactory;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  arsenic,  no  remedy  seems  to  have  any  influence  in  controlling 
the  progress  of  the  affection.  Without  any  specific  action,  it  certainly 
does  good  in  many  cases,  probably  by  improving  the  general  nutrition. 
It  is  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  Fowler^s_8QlutiQn,  and  the  good 
effects  are  rarely  seen  until  maximum  doses  are  taken.  It  may  be  given 
as  Martin  originally  advised  (1813);  he  began  "with^ve  drops  and  in- 
creased one  drop  every  day,  until  it  might  begin  to  disagree  with  the  stom- 
ach or  bowels.^'  When  the  dose  of  15  minims  is  reached,  it  may  be  con- 
tinued for  a  week,  and  then  again  increased,  if  necessary,  every  day  or  two, 
until  physiological  effects  are  manifest.  On  the  occurrence  of  these  the 
drug  should  be  stopped  for  three  or  four  days.  The  practice  of  resuming 
the  administration  with  smaller  doses  is  rarely  necessary,  as  tolerance  is  usu- 
ally established  and  we  can  begin  with  the  dose  which  the  child  was  taking 
when  the  symptoms  of  saturation  occurred.  I  have  frequently  given  as 
much  as  25  minims  three  times  a  day.  Usually  the  signs  of  saturation  are 
trivial  but  plain,  but  in  very  rare  instances  more  serious  symptoms  develop. 
A  fatal  arsenical  neuritis  followed  in  the  case  of  a  child,  aged  eight,  who 
took  seven  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  three  times  a  day  for  ten  days,  then 
stopped  for  a  week,  and  then  took  seven  drops  three  times  a  day  for  four- 
teen days  (Gary  Gamble,  Jr.). 

Of  other  medicines,  strychnine,  the  zinc  compounds,  nitrate  of  silver, 
bromide  of  potassium,  belladonna,  chloral,  and  especially  cimicifuga,  have 
been  recommended,  and  may  be  tried  in  obstinate  cases. 

For  its  tonic  effect  electricity  is  sometimes  useful;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary as  a  routine  treatment.  The  question  of  gymnastics  is  an  important 
one.  Early  in  the  disease,  when  the  movements  are  active,  they  are  not 
advisable;  but  during  convalescence  carefully  graduated  exercises  are  un- 
doubtedly beneficial.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to  send  a  choreic  child  to  a 
school  gymnasium,  as  the  stimulus  of  the  other  children  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  romping,  violent  play  are  very  prejudicial. 

Other  points  in  treatment  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  important  to  regu- 
late the  bowels  and  to  attend  carefully  to  the  digestive  functions.  For  the 
arinpmia  so  often  present  preparations  of  iron  are  indicated. 

In  the  severe  cases  with  incessant  movements,  sleeplessness,  dry  tongue, 
and  delirium,  the  important  indication  is  to  procure  rest,  for  which  pur- 
pose chloral  may  be  freely  given,  and,  if  necessary,  morphia.  Chloroform 
inhalations  may  be  necessary  to  control  the  intensity  of  the  paroxysms. 
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but  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  this  class  of  cases  illustrates  how  often 
our  best  endeavors  are  fruitless.  The  wet  pack  is  sometimes  very  soothing 
and  should  be  tried.  As  these  patients  are  apt  to  sink  rapidly  into  a  low 
typhoid  state  with  heart  weakness,  a  supporting  treatment  is  required  from 
the  outset. 

Cases  are  found  now  and  then  which  drag  on  from  month  to  month 
without  getting  either  better  or  worse  and  resist  all  modes  of  treatment. 
Change  of  air  and  scene  is  sometimes  followed  by  rapid  improvement,  and 
in  these  cases  the  treatment  by  rest  and  seclusion  should  always  be  given  a 
full  trial. 

In  all  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  examine  the  nostrils,  and  glaring 
ocular  defects  should  be  properly  corrected  either  by  glasses  or,  if  neces- 
sary, by  operation. 

After  the  child  has  recovered  from  the  attack,  the  parents  should  be 
warned  that  return  of  the  disease  is  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  is  par- 
ticularly Uable  to  follow  overwork  at  school  or  debilitating  influences  of 
any  kind.  These  relapses  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  spring.  Sydenham  ad- 
vised purging  in  order  to  prevent  the  vernal  recurrence  of  the  disease. 


IV.    OTHER   AFFECTIONS   DESCRIBED  AS   CHOREA. 

{a)  Chorea  Major ;  Pandemic  Chorea. — The  common  name,  St.  Vitus^s 
dance,  applied  to  chorea  has  come  to  us  from  the  middle  ages,  when  under 
the  influence  of  religious  fervor  there  were  epidemics  characterized  by  great 
excitement,  gesticulations,  and  dancing.  For  the  relief  of  these  symptoms, 
when  excessive,  pilgrimages  were  made,  and  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Vitus  in  Zebem.  Epidemics  of  this  sort 
have  occurred  also  during  this  century,  and  descriptions  of  them  among  the 
early  settlers  in  Kentucky  have  been  given  by  Robertson  and  Yandell. 
It  was  imfortunate  that  Sydenham  applied  the  term  chorea  to  an  affection 
in  children  totally  distinct  from  this  chorea  major,  which  is  in  reality*  an 
hysterical  manifestation  under  the  influence  of  religious .^jcitement. 

(b)  Habit  Spasm  (Habit  Chorea) ;  Convulsiye  Tie(of  the  French). 

Two  groups  of  cases  may  be  recognized  under  the  designation  of  habit 
spasm — one  in  which  there  are  simply  localized  spasmodic  movements,  and 
the  other  in  which,  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  explosive  utterances  and 
j>8ychical  symptoms,  a  condition  to  which  French  writers  have  given  the 
name  tic  convulsif, 

(1)  Habit  Spasm, — This  is  found  chiefly  in  childhood,  most  frequently 
in  girls  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  (Mitchell).  In  its  simplest 
form  there  is  a  sudden,  quick  contraction  of  certain  of  the  facial  muscles. 
such  as  rapid  winking  or  drawing  of  the  mouth  to  one  side,  or  the  neck 
muscles  are  involved  and  there  are  unilateral  movements  of  the  head. 
The  h^ad  is  given  a  sudden,  quick  shake,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eyes 
wink.  A  not  infrequent  form  is  the  shrugging  of  one  shoulder.  The 
grimace  or  movement  is  repeated  at  irregular  intervals,  and  is  much  aggra- 
vated by  emotion.    A  short  inspiratory  sniff  is  not  an  uncommon  aymp- 
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torn.  The  cases  are  found  most  frequently  in  children  who  are  "out  of 
sorts,"  or  who  have  been  growing  rapidly,  or  who  have  inherited  a  tend- 
ency to  neurotic  disorders.  Allied  to  or  associated  with  this  are  some  of 
the  curious  tricks  of  children.  A  boy  at  my  clinic  was  in  the  habit  every 
few  moments  of  putting  the  middle  finger  into  the  mouth,  biting  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  pressing  his  nose  with  the  forefinger.  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge is  said  to  have  had  a  somewhat  similar  trick,  only  he  bit  his  arm. 
In  all  these  cases  the  habits  of  the  child  should  be  examined  carefully,  the 
nose  and  vault  of  the  pharynx  thoroughly  inspected,  and  the  eyes  accurately 
tested.  As  a  rule  the  condition  is  transient,  and  after  persisting  for  a  few 
months  or  longer  gradually  disappears.  Occasionally  a  local  spasm  persists 
— ^twitching  of  the  eyelids,  or  the  facial  grimace. 

(2)  Impulsive  Tic  {Oilks  de  la  Tountte^s  Disease). — This  remarkable 
affection,  often  mistaken  for  chorea,  more  frequently  for  habit  spasm,  is 
really  a  psychosis  allied  to  hysteria,  though  in  certain  of  its  aspects  it  has 
the  features  of  monomania.  The  disease  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  young  chil- 
dren, occurring  as  early  as  the  sixth  year,  though  it  may  develop  after  pu- 
berty. There  is  usually  a  markedly  neurotic  family  history.  The  special 
features  of  the  complaint  are: 

(<^)  Involuntary  muscular  mnypmAnfA^  usually  affecting  the  facial  or 
brachial  muscles,  but  in  aggravated  cases  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  may 
be  involved  and  the  movements  may  be  extremely  irregular  and  violent. 

(6)  Explosive  utterances^  which  may  resemble  a  bark  or  an  inarticulate 
cry.  A  word  heard  may  be  mimicked  at  once  and  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  usually  with  the  involuntary  movements.  To  this  the  term  jscbdt 
lalia  has  been  applied.  A  much  more  distressing  disturbance  in  these 
cases  is  coprolalia^  or  the  use  of  bad  language.  A  child  of  eight  or  ten 
may  shock  its  mother  and  friends  by  constantly  using  the  word  damn 
when  making  the  involuntary  movements,  or  by  uttering  all  sorts  of  ob- 
scene words.     Occasionally  actions  are  mimicked — echokinesis, 

(c)  Associated  with  some  of  these  cases  are  curious  mental  disturbances; 
the  patient  becomes  the  subject  of  a  form  of  obsession  or  a  fixed  idea.  In 
other  cases  the  fixed  idea  takes  the  form  of  the  impulse  to  touch  objects, 
or  it  is  a  fixed  idea  about  words — onomatomania — or  the  patient  may  feel 
compelled  to  count  a  number  of  times  before  doing  certain  actions— rarith? 
momania. 

The  disease  is  well  marked  and  readily  distinguished  from  ordinary 
chorea.  The  movements  have  a  larger  range  and  are  explosive  in  charac- 
ter. Tourette  regards  the  coprolalia  as  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
disease.  The  prognosis  is  doubtful.  I  have,  however,  known  recovery  to 
follow. 

(^)  Saltatory  Spasm  (Latah;  Myriachit;  Jumpers), — ^Bamberger  has  de- 
scribed a  disease  in  which  when  the  patient  attempted  to  stand  there  were 
-strong  contractions  in  the  leg  muscles,  which  caused  a  jumping  or  spring- 
ixigjnotion.  This  occurs  only  when  the  patient  attempts  to  stand.  The 
affection  has  occurred  in  both  men  and  women,  more  frequently  in  the 
former,  and  the  subjects  have  usually  shown  marked  neurotic  tendencies. 

In  many  cases  the  condition  has  been  transitory;  in  others  it  has  persisted 
68 
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for  years.  Remarkable  affections  similar  to  this  in  certain  points  occnr 
as  a  sort  of  endemic  neurosis.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  occun 
among  the  "jumping  Frenchmen"  of  Maine  and  Canada.  As  described 
by  Beard  and  Thornton,  the  subjects  are  liable  on  any  sudden  emotion  to 
jump  violently  and  utter  a  loud  cry  or  sound,  and  will  obey  any  command 
or  imitate  any  action  without  regard  to  its  nature.  The  condition  of 
echolalia  is  present  in  a  marked  degree.  The  "  jimiping  '*  prevails  in  cer- 
tain families. 

A  very  similar  disease  prevails  in  parts  of  Russia  and  in  Java,  where  it  i« 
known  by  the  names  of  myriachit  and  latah,  the  chief  feature  of  which  i* 
mimicry  by  the  patient  of  everything  he  sees  or  hears. 

(d)  Ghronlo  Gborea  {Huntington's  Chorea). — An  affection  characterized 
by  irregular  movements,  disturbance  of  speech,  and  gradual  dementia,  li 
is  frequently  hereditary.  The  disease  has  no  connection  with  Sydenham*^ 
chorea,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  term  was  applied  to  it.  It  was  lie- 
scribed  by  Huntington,  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  at  the  time  a  practitioner  on 
Long  Island,  and  he  gave  in  three  brief  paragraphs  the  sahent  points  in 
connection  with  the  disease — namely,  the  hereditary  nature,  the  associa- 
tion with  psychical  troubles,  and  the  late  onset — between  the  thirtieth  and 
fortieth  years.  The  disease  seems  common  in  this  country,  and  manj 
cases  have  been  reported  by  Clarence  King,  Sinkler,  and  others.  I  have 
seen  it  in  two  Marjdand  families  within  the  past  few  years.  Under  the 
term  chronic  chorea  may  be  grouped  the  hereditary  form  and  the  cases 
which  come  on  without  family  disposition,  either  at  middle  life  or,  more 
commonly,  in  the  aged — senile  chorea.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  cases 
in  children  with  chronic  choreiform  movements,  often  with  mental  weak- 
ness and  spastic  condition  of  the  legs,  should  go  into  this  category. 

The  hereditar}'  character  of  the  disease  is  very  striking;  it  has  been 
traced  through  four  or  five  generations.  Huntington's  father  and  grand- 
father, also  physicians,  had  treated  the  disease  in  the  family  which  he  de- 
scribed. Osborn,  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  writes  (Jan.  28th,  1898)  that  the 
disease  still  continues  to  recur  in  certain  families  described  by  Huntington* 
as  it  has  done,  so  it  is  said,  for  fully  two  centuries.  An  identical  affection 
occurs  without  any  hereditary  disposition.  The  age  of  onset  is  late,  rarely 
before  the  thirtieth  or  the  thirty-fifth  year. 

The  symptoms  are  xery  characteristic.  The  irregular  movements  are 
usually  first  seen  in  the  hands,  and  the  patient  has  slight  diflBculty  in  per- 
forming delicate  manipulations  or  in  writing.  When  well  established  the 
movements  are  disorderly,  irregular,  incoordinate  rather jthan  choreic,  and 
have  not  the  sharp,  brusque  motion  of  Sydenham's  chorea-  In  the  face 
there  are  slow,  involuntary  grimaces.  In  a  well-developed  case  the  gait 
is  irregular,  swaying,  and  somewhat  like  that  of  a  drunken  man.  The 
speech  is  slow  and  difficult,  the  syllables  are  badly  pronounced  and  indis- 
tinct, but  not  definitely  staccato.  The  mental  impairment  leads  finally  to 
dementia. 

Ver}-  few  autopsies  have  been  made.  No  characteristic  lesions  have 
been  found.  Atrophy  of  the  convolutions,  chronic  meningo-encephaliiis, 
and  vascular  changes  have  usually  been  present,  the  conditions  which  one 
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would  expect  to  find  in  chronic  dementia.  The  recent  study  of  two  cases 
by  Facklan  (Arch.  f.  Psychiatric,  30)  confirms  the  view  expressed  in  former 
editions  that  the  disease  is  a  chronic  meningo-encephalitis  with  atrophy  of 
the  convolutions.  The  cord  and  peripheral  nerves  he  found  perfectly 
healthy.  The  affection  is  evidently  a  neuro-degenerative  disorder,  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  simple  chorea  of  childhood. 

{e)  Rbythmio  or  Hysterical  Gborea. — This  is  readily  recognized  by  the 
rhythmical  character  of  the  movements.  It  may  affect  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  producing  the  salaam  convulsion,  or  involve  the  stemo-mastoid, 
producing  a  rhythmical  movement  of  the  head,  or  the  psoas,  or  any  group 
of  muscles.     In  its  orderly  rhythm  it  resembles  the  canine  chorea. 


V.    INFANTILE   CONVULSIONS  (Eclampsia). 

Convulsive  seizures  similar  to  those  of  epilepsy  are  not  infrequent  in 
children  and  in  adults.  The  fit  may  indeed  be  identical  with  epilepsy, 
from  which  the  condition  differs  in  that  when  the  cause  is  removed  there 
is  no  tendency  for  the  fits  to  recur.  Occasionally,  however,  the  convul- 
sions in  children  continue  and  develop  into  true  epilepsy. 

Etiology. — A  convulsion  in  a  child  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  all 
of  which  lead  to  an  unstable  condition  of  the  nerve-centres,  permitting  of 
sudden,  excessive,  and  temporary  nervous  discharges.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  of  them: 

(1)  Debility,  resulting  usually  from  gastro-intestinal  disturbance.  Con- 
vulsions frequently  supervene  toward  the  close  of  an  attack  of  entero- 
colitis and  recur,  sometimes  proving  fatal.  Morris  J.  Lewis  has  shown 
that  the  death-rate  in  children  from  eclampsia  rises  steadily  with  that  of 
gastro-intestinal  disorders. 

(2)  Peripheral  irritation.  Dentition  alone  is  rarely  a  cause  of  convul- 
sions, but  is  often  one  of  several  factors  in  a  feeble,  unhealthy  infant. 
The  greatest  mortality  from  convulsions  is  during  the  first  six  months,  be- 
fore the  teeth  have  really  cut  through  the  gums.  Other  irritative  causes  are 
the  overloading  of  the  stomach  with  indigestible  food.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  of  these  cases  are  toxic,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  poi- 
sonous ptomaines.  Worms,  to  which  convulsions  are  so  frequently  attrib- 
uted, probably  have  little  influence.  Among  other  sources  possible  are 
phimosis  and  otitis. 

(3)  Rickets.  The  observation  of  Sir  William  Jenner  upon  the  associa- 
tion of  rickets  and  convulsions  has  been  amply  confirmed.  The  spasms 
may  be  laryngeal,  the  so-called  child-crowing,  which,  though  convulsive  in 
nature,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  under  eclampsia.  The  influence  of  this 
condition  is  more  apparent  in  Europe  than  in  this  country,  although  rickets 
is  a  common  disease,  particularly  among  the  colored  people.  Spasms,  local 
or  general,  in  rickets  are  probably  associated  with  the  condition  of  debility 
and  malnutrition  and  with  cranio-tabes. 

(4)  Fever.  In  young  children  the  onset  of  the  infectious  diseases  is  fre- 
quently with  convulsions,  which  often  take  the  place  of  a  chill  in  the  adult. 
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It  is  not  known  upou  what  they  depend.    Scarlet  fever,  measlee,  aad  pntoH 
jnoaia  are  most  often  preceded  by  convulsions.  1 

(5)  Congestion  of  the  brain.  That  extreme  engorgement  of  the  blooM 
vessels  maj  produce  convulsions  is  shown  by  their  occasional  or  A 
in  severe  whooping-cough,  but  their  rarity  in  this  disease  reaU}'  , 
how  small  a  part  mechanical  congestion  plays  in  the  production  of  fits.         I 

(6)  Severe  convulsions  usher  in  or  accompany  many  of  the  serious  dti-l 
eases  of  the  nervous  system  in  children.  In  more  than  50  per  cent  of  thm 
cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia  the  afTcetion  follows  severe  convulsions,  Tti«?ji 
iesfl  frequently  precede  a  spinal  paralysis.  They  occur  with  meningitij] 
tuberculous  or  simple,  and  with  tumors  and  other  lesions  of  the  brain.        I 

Andj  lastly,  conviilsions  may  occur  imiuediately  after  birth  and  p€f5» 
for  weeks  or  months.  In  such  instances  there  has  probably  been  mrmaJ 
geal  hsemorrhage  or  serious  injury  to  the  cortex,  1 

The  most  important  question  is  the  relation  of  convulsions  in  ohildfta 
to  true  epilepsy.  In  Gowers*  figures  of  1,450  cases  of  epilepsy,  the  altacb 
began  in  180  during  the  first  three  years  of  life.  Of  460  cases  of  epilep^ 
in  children  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  187  the  fits  began  within  the  felt 
three  years.  Of  the  total  list  the  greatest  number,  ?4>  was  in  the  fint 
year.  In  nearly  all  these  instances  there  was  no  interruption  in  the  cod*j 
vulsions.  That  convulsions  in  early  infancy  are  necesaanly  followed 
epilepsy  in  after  life  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

Symptoms* — The  attack  may  come  on  suddenly  irithout  any  wam-l 
ing;  more  commonly  it  is  preceded  by  a  stage  of  regtlessneee,  accompiiurJi 
by  twitching  and  perhaps  grinding  of  the  teeth.    It  is  rarely  so  complelij 
in  its  stages  as  true  epilepsy.    The  spasm  begins  usually  in  the  hands,  nKMl] 
commonly  in  the  right  hand.    The  eyes  are  fixed  and  staring  or  are  wlk 
up.    The  body  becomes  stiff  and  breathing  is  suspended  for  a  moment 
two  by  tonic  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  in  consequence  of  irhi<'i 
the  lace  becomes  congested.    Clonic  convulsions  follow,  the  eyes  are 
about,  the  hands  and  arms  twitch,  or  arc  flexed  and  extended  in  rh}il 
movements,  the  face  is  contorted,  and  the  head  is  retracted.     The  attidt 
gradually  subsides  and  the  child  sleeps  or  passes  into  a  state  of  stupor. 
Following  indigestion  the  attack  may  be  single,  but  in  rickets  and  intestiiiil 
disorders  it  is  apt  to  be  repeated.    Sometimes  the  attacks  follow  ench  oti«r 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  the  child  never  rouses  hut  dies  in  a  deep  couu. 
If  the  convulsion  has  been  limited  chiefly  to  one  side  there  may  be  el£gkt| 
paresis  after  recoveryj  or  in  instances  in  which  the  convulsions  usher  in! 
infantile  hemiplegia,  when  the  child  arouses*  one  side  is  completely  part- 
lyzed.    During  the  fit  the  temperature  is  often  raised.    Death  rarelv  occur*  j 
from  the  convulsion  itself,  except  in  debilitated  children  or  when  the  at- 
tacks recur  with  great  frequency.    In  the  so-called  hydrocephaloid  stat«  isi 
connection  with  protracted  diarrhcBa  convulsions  may  close  the  eeene* 

Diagnosis.— Coming  on  when  the  subject  is  in  full  health,  the  attaA 
is  probably  due  either  to  an  overloaded  stomach,  to  some  periphcml  irriti- 
tion,  or  occasionally  to  trauma.  Setting  in  with  high  fever  and  vomitiiif 
it  may  indicate  the  onset  of  an  exanthem,  or  occasionally  be  the  primtrj 
symptom  of  encephalitis,  or  whatcTer  the  condition  is  which  causes  iafift- 
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tile  hemiplegia.  When  the  attack  is  associated  with  debility  and  with 
rickets  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made.  The  carpopedal  spasms  and  pseudo- 
paralytic rigidity  which  are  often  associated  with  rickets,  laryngismus  stridu- 
lus, and  the  hydrocephaloid  state  are  usually  confined  to  the  hands  and 
arms  and  are  intermittent  and  usually  tonic.  The  convulsions  associated 
with  tumor  or  which  follow  infantile  hemiplegia  are  usually  at  first  Jack- 
sonian  in  character.  After  the  second  year  convulsive  seizures  which  come 
on  irregularly  without  apparent  cause  and  recur  while  the  child  is  appar- 
ently in  good  health  are  likely  to  prove  true  epilepsy. 

Prognosis. — Convulsions  play  an  important  part  in  infantile  mor- 
tality. In  Morris  J.  Lewis's  table  of  deaths  in  children  under  ten,  8.5  per 
cent  were  ascribed  to  convulsions.  West  states  that  22.35  per  cent  of  deaths 
under  one  year  are  caused  by  convulsions,  but  this  is  too  high  an  estimate 
for  this  country.  In  chronic  diarrhoea  convulsions  are  usually  of  ill  omen. 
Those  ushering  in  fevers  are  rarely  serious,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  fits  associated  with  indigestion  and  peripheral  irritation. 

Treatment. — Every  source  of  irritation  should  be  removed.  If  as- 
sociated with  indigestible  food,  a  prompt  emetic  should  be  given,  followed 
by  an  enema.  The  teeth  should  be  examined,  and  if  the  gum  is  swollen, 
hot,  and  tense,  it  may  be  lanced;  but  never  if  it  looks  normal.  When 
seen  at  first,  if  the  paroxysm  is  severe,  no  time  should  be  lost  by  giving 
a  hot  bath,  but  chloroform  should  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  if  neces- 
sary. A  child  is  so  readily  put  under  chloroform  and  with  such  a  small 
quantity  that  this  precedure  is  quite  harmless  and  saves  much  valuable 
time.  The  practice  is  almost  universal  of  putting  the  child  into  a  warm 
bath,  and  if  there  is  fever  the  head  may  be  douched  with  cold  water.  The 
temperature  of  the  bath  should  not  be  above  95**  or  96**.  The  very  hot 
bath  is  not  suitable,  particularly  if  the  fits  are  due  to  indigestion.  After 
the  attack  an  ice-cap  may  be  placed  upon  the  head.  If  there  is  much  irri- 
tability, particularly  in  rickets  and  in  severe  diarrhoea,  small  doses  of 
opium  will  be  found  efficacious.  When  the  convidsions  recur  after  the 
child  comes  from  under  the  infiuence  of  chloroform  it  is  best  to  place  it 
rapidly  under  the  infiuence  of  opium,  which  may  be  given  as  morphia 
hypodermically,  in  doses  of  from  one  twenty-fifth  to  one  thirtieth  of  a  grain 
for  a  child  of  one  year.  Other  remedies  recommended  are  chloral  by  enema, 
in  5-grain  doses,  and  nitrite  of  amyl.  After  the  attack  has  passed  the 
bromides  are  useful,  of  which  5  to  8  grains  may  be  given  in  a  day  to  a  child 
a  year  old.  Recurring  convulsions,  particularly  if  they  come  on  without 
special  cause,  should  receive  the  most  thorough  and  careful  treatment 
with  bromides.  When  associated  with  rickets  the  treatment  should  be 
directed  to  improving  the  general  condition. 


VI.    EPILEPSY. 

Definition. — An  affection  of  the  nervous  system  qhai:actfriz.edJbj:  at- 
tacks  of  unconsciousness,  with  or  witboTjt  convulsions. 

The  transient  loss  of  consciousness  without  convulsive  seizures  is  known 
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as  petit ^mal:  the  hm  ^f  ^or°^^^1lffr''°°  ^'th  gfTip^^^^  ^^^nilgj^*"  seizures  is 
known  as  grand  mah  T^(^a]i7Pf|  pnTvvn]sif>pa^  occurring  jitiually  without 
loss  of  consciousness,  are  known  as  epikjttifonn,  or  more  frequently  a? 
Jacksonian  or  cortical  epilepsy. 

~*fitiology. — Age. — In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  the  disease  begin? 
before j)uberty.  T)f  the  1,450  cases  observed  by  Gowers,  in  422  the  dist*a>e 
began  before  the  tenth  year,  and  three  fourths  of  the  cases  began  before 
the  twentieth  year.  Of  460  cases  of  epilepsy  in  children  which  I  have 
analyzed  the  age  of  onset  in  427  was  as  follows:  First  year,  74;  second 
year,  62;  third  year,  51;  fourth  year,  24;  fifth  year,  17;  sixth  year,  \^\ 
seventh  year,  19;  eighth  year,  23;  ninth  year,  17;  tenth  year,  27;  eleventh 
year,  17;  twelfth  year,  18;  thirteenth  year,  15;  fourteenth  year,  21;  fif- 
teenth year,  34.  Arranged  in  hemidecades  the  figures  are  as  follows:  From 
the  first  to  the  fifth  year,  229;  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  year,  104;  from 
the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  year,  95.  These  figures  illustrate  in  a  striking 
manner  the  early  onset  of  the  disease  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  ea>es. 
It  is  well  always  to  be  suspicious  of  epilepsy  developing  in  the  adult,  for  io 
a  majority  of  such  cases  the  convulsions  are  due  to  a  local  lesion. 

Sex. — No  special  influence  appears  to  be  discoverable  in  this  relation, 
certainly  not  in  children.  Of  433  cases  in  my  tables,  232  were  males  and 
203  were  females,  showing  a  slight  predominance  of  the  male  sex.  After 
puberty  unquestionably,  if  a  large  number  of  cases  are  taken,  the  males 
are  in  excess.  The  figures  of  Sieveking  and  Reynolds  show  that  the  dis- 
ease is  rather  more  prevalent  in  females  than  in  males. 

Heredity. — Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this  by  many  authors  as  an 
important  predisposing  cause,  and  the  statistics  collected  give  from  9  to  over 
40  per  cent.  Gowers  gives  35  per  cent  for  his  cases,  which  have  special 
value  apart  frofai  other  statistics  embracing  large  numbers  of  epileptics  in 
that  they  were  collected  by  him  in  his  own  practice.  In  our  figures  it  ajn 
pears  to  play  a  minor  role.  In  the  Infirmary  list  there  were  only  31  ease? 
in  which  there  was  a  history  of  marked  neurotic  taint,  and  only  3  in  which 
the  mother  herself  had  been  epileptic.  In  the  Elwyn  cases,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  percentage  is  larger.  Of  the  126  there  was  in  32  a  family  his- 
tory of  nervous  derangement  of  some  sort,  either  paralysis,  epilepsy,  marke<] 
hysteria,  or  insanity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  group,  in  which 
the  question  of  heredity  is  carefully  looked  into,  there  were  only  two  in 
which  the  mother  had  had  epilepsy,  and  not  one  in  which  the  father  had 
been  affected.  Indeed,  I  was  not  a  little  surj)rised  to  find  in  the  list  of  my 
cases  that  hereditary  influences  played  so  small  a  part.  I  have  heard  this 
opinion  expressed  by  certain  French  physicians,  notably  Marie,  who  in  writ- 
ing also  upon  the  question  takes  strong  grounds  against  heredity  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  epilepsy. 

While,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  direct  Jnlieritance  is  comparatively  un- 
pommon,  y£t  the  children  of  neurotic  families  in  which  neuralgia^  insanity, 
and  hysteria  prevail  are  more  liable  to  fall  victims  to  the  dieea^e. 

Chronic  alcoholism  in  the  parents  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  potent  pre- 
disposing factor  in  the  production  of  epilepsy.  Echeverria  has  analyzed 
572  cases  bearing  upon  this  point  and  divided  them  into  three  classes,  of 
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which  257  cases  could  be  traced  directly  to  alcohol  as  a  cause;  126  cases 
in  which  there  were  associated  conditions,  such  as  syphilis  and  traumatism; 
189  cases  in  which  the  alcoholism  was  probably  the  result  of  the  epilepsy. 
Figures  equally  strong  are  given  by  Martin,  who  found  in  150  insane  epi- 
leptics 83  with  a  marked  history  of  parental  intemperance.  Of  the  126 
Elwyn  cases,  in  which  the  family  history  on  this  point  was  carefully  inves- 
tigated, a  definite  statement  was  found  in  only  4  of  the  cases. 

Syphilis. — This  in  the  parents  is  probably  less  a  predisposing  than  an 
actual  cause  of  epilepsy,  which  is  the  direct  outcome  of  local  cerebral  mani- 
festations. There  is  no  reason  for  recognizing  a  special  form  of  syphilitic 
epilepsy.  On  the  other  hand,  convulsive  seizures  due  to  acquired  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  brain  are  very  common. 

Poisons. — Alcohol. — Severe  epileptic  convulsions  may  occur  in  steady 
drinkers. 

Of  exciting  causes  fright  is  believed  to  be  important,  but  is  less  so,  I 
think,  than  is  usually  stated.  Trauma  is  present  in  a  certain  number  of 
instances.  An  important  group  depends  upon  a  local  disease  of  the  brain 
existing  from  childhood,  as  seen  in  the  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy.  Occa- 
sionally cases  follow  the  infectious  fevers.  Masturbation  has  been  stated 
to  be  a  special  cause,  but  its  influence  is  probably  overrated.  A  large  group 
of  convulsive  seizures  allied  to  epilepsy  are  due  to  some  toxic  agent,  as  in 
lead  poisoning  and  in  uraemia. 

Reflex  Causes. — Dentition  and  worms,  the  irritation  of  a  cicatrix,  some 
local  aflFection,  such  as  adherent  prepuce,  or  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear  or 
the  nose,  are  given  as  causes.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  fits  cease  after 
the  removal  of  the  cause,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  association 
between  the  two.  In  others  the  attacks  persist.  Genuine  cases  of  reflex 
epilepsy  are,  I  believe,  rare.  A  remarkable  instance  of  it  occurred  at  the 
Philadelphia  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  case  of 
a  man  with  a  testis  in  the  inguinal  canal,  pressure  upon  which  would  cause 
a  t3rpical  fit.    Removal  of  the  organ  was  followed  by  cure. 

Cardio-vascular  epilepsy  is  usually  a  manifestation  of  advanced  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  is  associated  with  slow  pulse  (see  Stokes- Adams^  Syndrome). 
There  may  be  palpitation  and  uneasy  sensations  about  the  heart  prior  to 
the  attack.  The  passage  of  a  gall-stone  or  the  removal  of  pleuritic  fluid 
may  induce  a  fit.  Indigestion  and  gastric  troubles  are  extremely  common 
in  epilepsy,  and  in  many  instances  the  eating  of  indigestible  articles  seems 
to  precipitate  an  attack.  And  lastly,  epileptic  seizures  may  occur  in  old 
people  without  obvious  cause. 

SyxnptomB. — (1)  Granj^  MuT. — Preceding  the  fits  there  is  usually  a 
localized  sensation,  knowrrfis  an  aura,  in  some  part  of  the  body.  This 
may  be  somatic,  in  which  the  feeling  comes  from  some  particular  region 
in  the  periphery,  as  from  the  finger  or  hand,  or  is  a  sensation  felt  in  the 
stomach  or  about  the  heart.  The  peripheral  sensations  preceding  the  fit 
are  of  great  value,  particularly  those  in  which  the  aura  always  occurs  in  a 
definite  region,  as  in  one  finger  or  toe.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  signal 
symptom  in  a  fit  from  a  brain  tumor.  The  varieties  of  these  sensations 
are  numerous.    The  epigastric  sensations  are  most  common.    In  these  the 
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patient  complains  of  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  epigastrium  or  distress  in 
the  intestines^  or  the  sensation  may  not  be  unlike  that  of  heart-bum  and 
may  be  associated  with  palpitation.  These  groups  are  sometimes  known 
as  pneumogastric  aurae  or  warnings. 

Of  psychical  auras  one  of  the  most  common,  as  described  by  Hughlings 
Jackson,  is  the  vague,  dreamy  state,  a  sensation  of  strangeness  or  some- 
times of  terror.  The  aurae  may  be  associated  with  special  senses;  of  the?* 
the  most  common  are  the  visual,  consisting  of  flashes  of  light  or  S4?Dia- 
tions  of  color;  less  commonly,  distinct  objects  are  seen.  The  audi- 
tory aune  consist  of  noises  in  the  ear,  odd  sounds,  musical  tones,  or  occt- 
sionally  voices.  Olfactory  and  gustatory  aura?,  unpleasant  tastes  and  udor^, 
are  rare. 

Occasionally  the  fit  may  be  preceded  not  by  an  aura^  but  by  certain 
movements;  the  patient  may  turn  round  rapidly  or  run  with  great  spetd 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  so-called  epilepsia  ^recuisiva.  In  one  of  the  Elwyn 
cases  the  lad  stood  on  his  toes  and  twirled  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  &o 
that  his  features  were  scarcely  recognizable.  At  the  onset  of  the  attack 
the  patient  may  give  a  loud  scream  or  yell,  the  so-called  epileptic  cry.  Th€ 
patient  drops  as  if  shot,  making  no  effort  to  guard  the  faU.  In  consequence 
of  this  epileptics  frequently  injure  themselves,  cutting  the  face  or  ht^d 
or  burning  themselves.  In  the  attack,  as  described  by  Hippocrates,  "*  the 
patient  Id^cs.his  speech  and  chokes,  and  foam  issues  from  the  month,  the 
teeth  are  fixed,  the  hands  are  contracted,  the  eyi^  di^orted,  he  becomes 
insensible,  and  in  some  cases  the  bowels  are  affected.  And  these  symptom^ 
occur  sometimes  on  the  left  side,  sometimes  on  the  right,  and  sometimes  on 
both."    The  fit  may  be  described  in  tj^ree  stag^: 

(a)  Tonic  Spasm. — The  head  is  drawn  back  or  to  the  right,  and  the 
jaws  are  fixed.  The  hands  are  clinched  and  the  legs  extended.  This  tonic 
contraction  affects  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  so  that  respiradon  is  impeded 
and  the  initial  pallor  of  the  face  changes  to  a  dusky  or  livid  hne.  The 
muscles  of  the  two  sides  are  unequally  affected,  so  that  the  head  and  neck 
are  rotated  or  the  spine  is  twisted.  The  arms  are  usually  .flexed  at  the 
elbows,  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  and  the  fingers  are  tightly  clinched  in  the 
palm.    This  stage  Lul^  only  a  few  seconds,  and  then  the 

{b)  Clonic  ftd<rc  begins.  The  muacular  eontrartions  hemoia  izu£zmit- 
tent:  at  fir?t  tremulous  or  vibratory,  thev  gradually  become  more  rapid 
and  the  limW  are  jerked  and  toe^sed  about  violently.  The  muscles  of  the 
fac^  are  in  constant  clonic  spasm,  the  eyes  roll,  the  eyebds  are  opened  and 
closed  convulsively.  The  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  mre  verr 
foreible  and  strong,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  t32n£X£-i&  a|il.X£>  he  caught 
between  the  teeth  and  laceratei.  The  eyan»>sis.  markeii  at  the  end  of  the 
tonic  stage,  gradually  lessens.  A  fpthy  ^a-iva.  which  may  S?  bl-xtaj-^tained, 
esoiivs  fp?m  the  mouth.  The  faK-es  an-!  T:r!i:r  may  S?  diseharsvd  iuTolcm- 
tan! J.  Tr.e  duration  of  this  stAsn?  is  varii'  le.  It  larelv  liafe  m->ne,  than 
ore  or  two  zidnuies.  The  o-rrraeti'^ns  t^^  m^  les^  violent  and  the  patient 
gra^^^dI!y  >:nk5  irt--^  the  i;--n'::::-'Ti  *:'i 

'^  C  -: :.     Thr  r  r^thinr  is  =o:?r  c-  ev,:n  rrertorwiSw  the  l^e  cc>a- 
ges^o,  but  no  longer  intensely  eyanotio.    The  linbtf  are  leSaiyi  aad  tki 
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xmconsciousness  is  profound.  After  a  variable  time  the  patient  can  be 
aroused,  but  if  left  alone  he  sleeps  for  some  hours  and  then  awakes,  com- 
plaining only  of  slight  headache  or  mental  confusion. 

Status  E^iUjtticMS, — This  is  the  climax  of  thcdififiaafi,  in  which  attacks 
occur  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  patient  .doe&JioLjfiCQyer  consciousness. 
The  pulse,  respirationi  and  temppirat.iirft,rise-^iii.ihja.atteck.  It  is  a  serious 
condition,  and  oftfin  proYea-iatal. 

Afterthe  attack  the  reflexes  aicfe  ePin^tinies  iibsent;  more  frequently  they 
are  increased  and  the  ankle  clonus  can  usually  be  obtained.  The  state  of 
the  urine  is  variable,  particularly  as  regards  the  solids.  The  quantity 
is  usually  increased  after  the  attack,  and  albumin  is  not  infrequently 
present. 

Po8U£jnk4iii(L^ymptQtB8  are  of  great  importance.  The  patient  may  be 
in  a  trance-like  condition,  in  which  he  performs  actions  of  which  subse- 
quently  heTias  no  recollection.  More  serious  are  the  attacksLOl  mania,  in 
which  the  patient  is  often  dangerous  and  sometimes  homicidal.  It  is  held 
by  good  authorities  that  an  outbreak  of  mania  may  be  substituted  for  the 
fit.  And,  lastly,  the  mental  condition  of  an  epileptic  patient  is  often  seri- 
ously impaired,  and  profound  defects  are  common. 

Paralysis,  which  rarely  follows  the  epileptic  fit,  is  usually  hemiplegic 
and  transient. 

flight  disturbances  of  speech  also  may  occur;  in  some  instances  forms 
of  sensory  aphasia. 

"TEeattacks  may  occur  at  night,  and  a  person  may  be  epileptic  for  years 
without  knowing  it.  As  Trousseau  truly  remarks,  when  a  person  tells  us 
that  in  the  night  he  has  incontinence  of  urine  and  awakes  in  the  morning 
with  headache  and  mental  confusion,  and  complains  of  difficulty  in  speech 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  bitten  his  tongue;  if,  also,  there  are  on  the 
skin  of  the  face  and  neck  purpuric  spots,  the  probability  is  very  strong  in- 
deed that  he  is  subject  to  nocturnal  epilepsy. 

(2)  PetiJLHftl* — This  is  epilepsy  without  the  convulsions.  The  attack 
consists^oT  transientunconsciousness,  which  may  come  on  at  any  time,  ac- 
companied or  unaccompanied,  by  a  feeling  of  faintness  and  vertigo.  Sud- 
denly,lor  example,  at  the  dinner  table,  the  subject  stops  talking  and  eating, 
the  eyes  become  fixed,  and  the  face  slightly  pale.  Anything  which  may 
have  been  in  the  hand  is  usually  dropped.  In  a  moment  or  two  conscious- 
ness is  regained  and  the  patient  resumes  conversation  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  In  other  instances  there  is  slight  incoherency  or  the  patient 
performs  some  almost  automatic  action.  He  may  begin  to  undress  himself 
and  on  returning  to  consciousness  find  that  he  has  partially  disrobed.  He 
may  rub  his  beard  or  face,  or  may  spit  about  in  a  careless  way.  In  other 
attacks  the  patient  may  fall  without  convulsive  seizures.  A  definite  aura 
Js^.rare.  Though  transient,  unconsciousness  and  giddiness  are  the  most 
constant  .manifestations  of  petit  mal;  there  are  many  other  equivalent  mani- 
festations, such  as  sudden  jerkings  in  the  limbs,  sudden  tremor,  or  a  sudden 
visual  sensation.  Gowers  mentions  no  less  than  seventeen  different  mani- 
festations of  petit  mal.    Occasionally  there  are  cases  in  which  the  patient 
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It  is  not  known  upon  what  they  depend.    Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  pneu- 
monia are  most  often  preceded  by  convulsions. 

(5)  Congestion  of  the  brain.  That  extreme  engorgement  of  the  blood- 
vessels may  produce  convidsions  is  shown  by  their  occasional  occurrenw 
in  severe  whooping-cough,  but  their  rarity  in  this  disease  really  indicates 
how  small  a  part  mechanical  congestion  plays  in  the  production  of  fits. 

(6)  Severe  convulsions  usher  in  or  accompany  many  of  the  serious  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  in  children.  In  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia  the  affection  follows  severe  convulsions.  They 
less  frequently  precede  a  spinal  paralysis.  They  occur  with  meningitis, 
tuberculous  or  simple,  and  with  tumors  and  other  lesions  of  the  brain. 

And,  lastly,  convulsions  may  occur  immediately  after  birth  and  persist 
for  weeks  or  months.  In  such  instances  there  has  probably  been  menin- 
geal haemorrhage  or  serious  injury  to  the  cortex. 

The  most  important  question  is  the  relation  of  convulsions  in  children 
to  true  epilepsy.  In  Gowers^  figures  of  1,450  cases  of  epilepsy,  the  attacks 
began  in  180  during  the  first  three  years  of  life.  Of  460  cases  of  epilepsy 
in  children  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  187  the  fits  began  within  the  first 
three  years.  Of  the  total  list  the  greatest  number,  74,  was  in  the  first 
year.  In  nearly  all  these  instances  there  was  no  interruption  in  the  con- 
vidsions.  That  convulsions  in  early  infancy  are  necessarily  followed  by 
epilepsy  in  after  life  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

SyxnptoniB. — The  attack  may  come  on  suddenly  without  any  warn- 
ing; more  commonly  it  is  preceded  by  a  stage  of  restlessness,  accompanied 
by  twitching  and  perhaps  grinding  of  the  teeth.    It  is  rarely  so  complete 
in  its  stages  as  true  epilepsy.    The  spasm  begins  usually  in  the  hands,  most 
commonly  in  the  right  hand.    The  eyes  are  fixed  and  staring  or  are  rolled 
up.    The  body  becomes  stiff  and  breathing  is  suspended  for  a  moment  or 
two  by  tonic  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  face  becomes  congested.    Clonic  convulsions  follow,  the  eyes  are  rolled 
about,  the  hands  and  arms  twitch,  or  are  fiexed  and  extended  in  rhythmical 
movements,  the  face  is  contorted,  and  the  head  is  retracted.     The  attack 
gradually  subsides  and  the  child  sleeps  or  passes  into  a  state  of  stupor. 
Following  indigestion  the  attack  may  be  single,  but  in  rickets  and  intestinal 
disorders  it  is  apt  to  be  repeated.    Sometimes  the  attacks  follow  each  other 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  the  child  never  rouses  but  dies  in  a  deep  coma. 
If  the  convulsion  has  been  limited  chiefly  to  one  side  there  may  be  slight 
paresis  after  recovery,  or  in  instances  in  which  the  convulsions  usher  in 
infantile  hemiplegia,  when  the  child  arouses,  one  side  is  completely  para- 
lyzed.   During  the  fit  the  temperature  is  often  raised.    Death  rarely  occurs 
from  the  convulsion  itself,  except  in  debilitated  children  or  when  the  at- 
tacks recur  with  great  frequency.    In  the  so-called  hydrocephaloid  state  in 
connection  with  protracted  diarrhoea  convulsions  may  close  the  scene. 

DiagnOBiB. — Coming  on  when  the  subject  is  in  full  health,  the  attack 
is  probably  due  either  to  an  overloaded  stomach,  to  some  peripheral  irrita- 
tion, or  occasionally  to  trauma.  Setting  in  with  high  fever  and  vomiting, 
it  may  indicate  the  onset  of  an  exanthem,  or  occasionally  be  the  primarT 
symptom  of  encephalitis,  or  whatever  the  condition  is  which  causes  infan- 
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tile  hemiplegia.  When  the  attack  is  associated  with  debility  and  with 
rickets  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made.  The  carpopedal  spasms  and  pseudo- 
paralytic rigidity  which  are  often  associated  with  rickets,  laryngismus  stridu- 
lus, and  the  hydrocephaloid  state  are  usually  confined  to  the  hands  and 
arms  and  are  intermittent  and  usually  tonic.  The  convulsions  associated 
with  tumor  or  which  follow  infantile  hemiplegia  are  usually  at  first  Jack- 
sonian  in  character.  After  the  second  year  convulsive  seizures  which  come 
on  irregularly  without  apparent  cause  and  recur  while  the  child  is  appar- 
ently in  good  health  are  likely  to  prove  true  epilepsy. 

Prognosis. — Convulsions  play  an  important  part  in  infantile  mor- 
tality. In  Morris  J.  Lewis's  table  of  deaths  in  children  under  ten,  8.5  per 
cent  were  ascribed  to  convulsions.  West  states  that  22.35  per  cent  of  deaths 
under  one  year  are  caused  by  convulsions,  but  this  is  too  high  an  estimate 
for  this  country.  In  chronic  diarrhoea  convulsions  are  usually  of  ill  omen. 
Those  ushering  in  fevers  are  rarely  serious,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  fits  associated  with  indigestion  and  peripheral  irritation. 

Treatment. — Every  source  of  irritation  should  be  removed.  If  as- 
sociated with  indigestible  food,  a  prompt  emetic  should  be  given,  followed 
by  an  enema.  The  teeth  should  be  examined,  and  if  the  gum  is  swollen, 
hot,  and  tense,  it  may  be  lanced;  but  never  if  it  looks  normal.  When 
seen  at  fijst,  if  the  paroxysm  is  severe,  no  time  should  be  lost  by  giving 
a  hot  bath,  but  chloroform  should  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  if  neces- 
sary. A  child  is  so  readily  put  under  chloroform  and  with  such  a  small 
quantity  that  this  precedure  is  quite  harmless  and  saves  much  valuable 
time.  The  practice  is  almost  universal  of  putting  the  child  into  a  warm 
bath,  and  if  there  is  fever  the  head  may  be  douched  with  cold  water.  The 
temperature  of  the  bath  should  not  be  above  95**  or  96**.  The  very  hot 
bath  is  not  suitable,  particularly  if  the  fits  are  due  to  indigestion.  After 
the  attack  an  ice-cap  may  be  placed  upon  the  head.  If  there  is  much  irri- 
tability, particularly  in  rickets  and  in  severe  diarrhoea,  small  doses  of 
opium  will  be  found  efficacious.  When  the  convulsions  recur  after  the 
child  comes  from  under  the  infiuence  of  chloroform  it  is  best  to  place  it 
rapidly  under  the  infiuence  of  opium,  which  may  be  given  as  morphia 
h3rpodermically,  in  doses  of  from  one  twenty-fifth  to  one  thirtieth  of  a  grain 
for  a  child  of  one  year.  Other  remedies  recommended  are  chloral  by  enema, 
in  5-grain  doses,  and  nitrite  of  amyl.  After  the  attack  has  passed  the 
bromides  are  useful,  of  which  5  to  8  grains  may  be  given  in  a  day  to  a  child 
a  year  old.  Recurring  convulsions,  particularly  if  they  come  on  without 
special  cause,  should  receive  the  most  thorough  and  careful  treatment 
with  bromides.  When  associated  with  rickets  the  treatment  should  be 
directed  to  improving  the  general  condition. 


VI.    EPILEPSY. 

Definition. — An  affection  of  the  nervous  system  otfflMSteMfid-hjL  at- 
tacks, of  unconsciousness,  with  Q^  without  con vnlsianB. 

The  transient  loss  of  consciousness  without  cii^nyi^lffiyg  peizures  is  known 
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as  pfitit^mal:  the  loffl  ?f  fiftr«^'?\]PP^«^  ^ith  gpnpral  noTiv^lgjve  seizures  i? 
known  as  grand  mah  l^fftcal^^H  ^f>^^"1j6^QPS  occurring  jisually  without 
loss  oi  consciousness,  are  known  as  epilfijttifonn,  or  more  frequently  a? 
Jacksonian  or  cortical  epilepsy. 

"Etiology. — Age. — In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  the  disease  begin* 
before j)uberty.  T)f  the  1,450  cases  observed  by  Gowers,  in  422  the  disea.*«f 
began  before  the  tenth  year,  and  three  fourths  of  the  cases  began  before 
the  twentieth  year.  Of  460  cases  of  epilepsy  in  children  which  I  have 
analyzed  the  age  of  onset  in  427  was  as  follows:  First  year,  74;  second 
year,  62;  third  year,  51;  fourth  year,  24;  fifth  year,  17;  sixth  year,  1m 
seventh  year,  19;  eighth  year,  23;  ninth  year,  17;  tenth  year,  27;  eleventh 
year,  17;  twelfth  year,  18;  thirteenth  year,  15;  fourteenth  year,  21;  fif- 
teenth year,  34.  Arranged  in  hemidecades  the  figures  are  as  follows:  From 
the  first  to  the  fifth  year,  229;  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  year,  104;  from 
the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  year,  95.  These  figures  illustrate  in  a  strikin^L' 
manner  the  early  onset  of  the  disease  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  ca?c>. 
It  is  well  always  to  be  suspicious  of  epilepsy  developing  in  the  adult,  for  in 
a  majority  of  such  cases  the  convulsions  are  due  to  a  local  lesion. 

Sex. — No  special  influence  appears  to  be  discoverable  in  this  relation, 
certainly  not  in  children.  Of  433  cases  in  my  tables,  232  were  males  and 
203  were  females,  showing  a  slight  predominance  of  the  male  sex.  After 
puberty  unquestionably,  if  a  large  number  of  cases  are  taken,  the  males 
are  in  excess.  The  figures  of  Sieveking  and  Reynolds  show  that  the  di:*- 
ease  is  rather  more  prevalent  in  females  than  in  males. 

Ileredittj. — Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this  by  many  authors  as  an 
important  predisposing  cause,  and  the  statistics  collected  give  from  9  to  over 
40  per  cent.  Gowers  gives  35  per  cent  for  his  cases,  which  have  special 
value  apart  frofai  other  statistics  embracing  large  numbers  of  epileptics  in 
that  they  were  collected  by  him  in  his  own  practice.  In  our  figures  it  aj*- 
pears  to  play  a  minor  roh.  In  the  Infirmary  list  there  were  only  31  ca?es 
in  which  there  was  a  history  of  marked  neurotic  taint,  and  only  3  in  which 
the  mother  herself  had  been  epileptic.  In  the  Elwyn  cases,  as  might  In? 
expected,  the  percentage  is  larger.  Of  the  126  there  was  in  32  a  family  his- 
tory of  nervous  derangement  of  some  sort,  either  paralysis,  epilepsy,  marked 
hysteria,  or  insanity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  group,  in  which 
the  question  of  heredity  is  carefully  looked  into,  there  were  only  two  in 
which  the  mother  had  had  epilepsy,  and  not  one  in  which  the  father  had 
been  affected.  Indeed,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the  list  of  my 
cases  that  hereditary  influences  played  so  small  a  part.  I  have  heard  this 
opinion  expressed  by  certain  French  physicians,  notably  Marie,  who  in  writ- 
ing also  upon  the  question  takes  strong  grounds  against  heredity  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  epilepsy. 

While,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  djrectJnheritance  is  comparatiyelj-  un- 
common,  yxit  the  children  of  neurotic  families  in  which  neuralgia,  insanity, 
and  hysteria  prevail  are  more  liable  to  fall  victims  to  the  disease. 

Chronic  alcoholism  in  the  parents  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  potent  pre- 
disposing factor  in  the  production  of  epilepsy.  Echeverria  has  analyzed 
572  cases  bearing  upon  this  point  and  divided  them  into  three  classes,  of 
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which  257  cases  could  be  traced  directly  to  alcohol  as  a  cause;  126  cases 
in  which  there  were  associated  conditions,  such  as  syphilis  and  traumatism; 
189  cases  in  which  the  alcoholism  was  probably  the  result  of  the  epilepsy. 
Figures  equally  strong  are  given  by  Martin,  who  found  in  150  insane  epi- 
leptics 83  with  a  marked  history  of  parental  intemperance.  Of  the  126 
Elwyn  cases,  in  which  the  family  history  on  this  point  was  carefully  inves- 
tigated, a  definite  statement  was  found  in  only  4  of  the  cases. 

Syphilis, — This  in  the  parents  is  probably  less  a  predisposing  than  an 
actual  cause  of  epilepsy,  which  is  the  direct  outcome  of  local  cerebral  mani- 
festations. There  is  no  reason  for  recognizing  a  special  form  of  syphilitic 
epilepsy.  On  the  other  hand,  convulsive  seizures  due  to  acquired  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  brain  are  very  common. 

Poisons. — Alcohol, — Severe  epileptic  convulsions  may  occur  in  steady 
drinkers. 

Of  exciting  causes  fright  is  believed  to  be  important,  but  is  less  so,  I 
think,  than  is  usually  stated.  Trauma  is  present  in  a  certain  number  of 
instances.  An  important  group  depends  upou  a  local  disease  of  the  brain 
existing  from  childhood,  as  seen  in  the  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy.  Occa- 
sionally cases  follow  the  infectious  fevers.  Masturbation  has  been  stated 
to  be  a  special  cause,  but  its  influence  is  probably  overrated.  A  large  group 
of  convulsive  seizures  allied  to  epilepsy  are  due  to  some  toxic  agent,  as  in 
lead  poisoning  and  in  uraBmia. 

Reflex  Causes. — Dentition  and  worms,  the  irritation  of  a  cicatrix,  some 
local  affection,  such'  ias  adherent  prepuce,  or  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear  or 
t&e  nose,  are  given  as  causes.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  fits  cease  after 
the  removal  of  the  cause,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  association 
between  the  two.  In  others  the  attacks  persist.  Genuine  cases  of  reflex 
epilepsy  are,  I  believe,  rare.  A  remarkable  instance  of  it  occurred  at  the 
Philadelphia  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  case  of 
a  man  with  a  testis  in  the  inguinal  canal,  pressure  upon  which  would  cause 
a  t3rpical  fit.    Removal  of  the  organ  was  followed  by  cure. 

Cardio-vascular  epilepsy  is  usually  a  manifestation  of  advanced  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  is  associated  with  slow  pulse  (see  Stokes- Adams^  Syndrome). 
There  may  be  palpitation  and  uneasy  sensations  about  the  heart  prior  to 
the  attack.  The  passage  of  a  gall-stone  or  the  removal  of  pleuritic  fluid 
may  induce  a  fit.  Indigestion  and  gastric  troubles  are  extremely  common 
in  epilepsy,  and  in  many  instances  the  eating  of  indigestible  articles  seems 
to  precipitate  an  attack.  And  lastly,  epileptic  seizures  may  occur  in  old 
people  without  obvious  cause. 

SyxnptomB. — (1)  Grand-JIal» — Preceding  the  fits  there  is  usually  a 
localized  sensation,  knowmts-an  aura,  in  some  part  of  the  body.  This 
may  be  somatic,  in  which  the  feeling  comes  from  some  particular  region 
in  the  periphery,  as  from  the  finger  or  hand,  or  is  a  sensation  felt  in  the 
stomach  or  about  the  heart.  The  peripheral  sensations  preceding  the  fit 
are  of  great  value,  particularly  those  in  which  the  aura  always  occurs  in  a 
definite  region,  as  in  one  finger  or  toe.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  signal 
symptom  in  a  fit  from  a  brain  tumor.  The  varieties  of  these  sensations 
are  numerous.    The  epigastric  sensations  are  most  common.    In  these  the 
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xmcoDsciousness  is  profound.  After  a  variable  time  the  patient  can  be 
aroused,  but  if  left  alone  fie  sleeps  for  some  hours  and  then  awakes,  com- 
plaining only  of  slight  headache  or  mental  confusion. 

Status  Ej^ileptkxis. — This  is  the  climax  of  thcdifieaafi,  in  which  attacks 
occur  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  patient  .dQes^iiQt-recQyer  consciousness. 

The  pulse,  ^^aiJigJJ^T^j  ^^^irl  fftmpprnfnrP  rigp.  in  fhp  ^yftiif^W       It  is  a  SerioUS 

condition,  and  oft^n  praYeaiatal. 

Af  tgrthe  attack  the  reflexe?  atfi  SPWetimes  absent;  more  frequently  they 
are  increased  and  the  ankle  clonus  can  usually  be  obtained.  The  state  of 
the  urine  is  variable,  particularly  as  regards  the  solids.  The  quantity 
is  usually  increased  after  the  attack,  and  albumin  is  not  infrequently 
present. 

Post^Sidkjdic^symptoms  are  of  great  importance.  The  patient  may  be 
in  a  trance-like  condition,  in  which  he  performs  actions  of  which  subse- 
quentty  heTias  no  recollection.  More  serious  are  the  attacksLfiiLmania,  in 
which  the  patient  is  often  dangerous  and  sometimes  homicidal.  It  is  held 
by  good  authorities  that  an  outbreak  of  mania  may  be  substituted  for  the 
fit.  And,  lastly,  the  mental  condition  of  an  epileptic  patient  is  often  seri- 
ously impaired,  and  profound  defects  are  common. 

Paralysis,  which  rarely  follows  the  epileptic  fit,  is  usually  hemiplegic 
and  transient. 

Sli^ht_  disturbances  of  speech  also  may  occur;  in  some  instances  forms 
of  sensory  aphasia. 

"THeattacks  may  occur  at  night,  and  a  person  may  be  epileptic  for  years 
without  knowing  it.  As  Trousseau  truly  remarks,  when  a  person  tells  us 
that  in  the  night  he  has  incontinence  of  urine  and  awakes  in  the  morning 
with  headache  and  mental  confusion,  and  complains  of  difficulty  in  speech 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  bitten  his  tongue;  if,  also,  there  are  on  the 
skin  of  the  face  and  neck  purpuric  spots,  the  probability  is  very  strong  in- 
deed that  he  is  subject  to  nocturnal  epilepsy. 

(2)  PetilLJIal. — This  is  epilepsy  without  the  convulsions.  The  attack 
consists'^of  transientunconsciousness,  which  may  come  on  at  any  time,  ac- 
companied  or  unaccompanied  by  a  feeling  of  faintness  and  vertigo.  Sud- 
denly,"for  example,  at  the  dinner  table,  the  subject  stops  talking  and  eating, 
the  eyes  become  fixed,  and  the  face  slightly  pale.  Anything  which  may 
have  been  in  the  hand  is  usually  dropped.  In  a  moment  or  two  conscious- 
ness is  regained  and  the  patient  resumes  conversation  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  In  other  instances  there  is  slight  incoherency  or  the  patient 
performs  some  almost  automatic  action.  He  may  begin  to  undress  himself 
and  on  returning  to  consciousness  find  that  he  has  partially  disrobed.  He 
may  rub  his  beard  or  face,  or  may  spit  about  in  a  careless  way.  In  other 
attacks  the  patient  may  fall  without  convulsive  seizures.  A  definite  aura 
is. rare.  Though  transient,  unconsciousness  and  giddiness  are  the  most 
constant  manifestations  of  petit  mal;  there  are  many  other  equivalent  mani- 
festations, such  as  sudden  jerkings  in  the  limbs,  sudden  tremor,  or  a  sudden 
visual  sensation.  Gowers  mentions  no  less  than  seventeen  different  mani- 
festations of  petit  mal    Occasionally  there  are  cases  in  which  the  patient 
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has  a  sensation  of  losing  his  breath  and  may  even  get  red  in  the  face.    I 
have  seen  such  attacks  also  in  children. 

After  the  attack  the  patient  may  be  dazed  for  a  few  seconds  and  per- 
form certain  automatic  actions,  which  may  seem  to  be  volitional.  As  men- 
tioned, undressing  is  a  common  action,  but  all  sorts  of  odd  actions  may  he 
performed,  some  of  which  are  awkward  or  even  serious.  One  of  my  pa- 
tients after  an  attack  was  in  the  habit  of  tearing  anything  he  could  lay 
hands  on,  particularly  books.  Violent  actions  have  been  committed  and 
assaults  made,  frequently  giving  rise  to  questions  which  come  before  the 
courts.  This  condition  has  been  termed  masked  epilepsy,  or  epilepsia 
larvata. 

In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  petit  mal  convulsions  finally  occur,  at  first 
slight,  but  ultimately  the  grand  mal  becomes  well  developed,  and  the  attacks 
may  then  alternate. 

(3)Ll&c|:sonian  £!pilepsy. — This  is  also  known  as  cortical,  ^[mptomatic. 
OT.  partial  epilepsy,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  epilepsy  by  the 
important  fact  that  consciousness  is  retained  or  is  lost  late.  The  attack^ 
are  usually  the  result  of  irritative  lesions  in  the  motor,  zone,  though  there 
are  probably  also  sensory  equivalents  of  this  motor  form.  In  a  typical 
attack  the  spasm  begins  in  a  limited  muscle  group  of  the  face,  arm,  or  leg. 
The  zygomatic  muscles,  for  instance,  or  the  thumb  may  twitch,  or  the  toes 
may  first  be  moved.  Prior  to  the  twitching  the  patient  may  feel  a  sensation 
of  numbness  or  tingling  in  the  part  affected.  The  fipasm  extends  and  ma)' 
involve  the  muscles  of  one  limb  only  or  of  the  face.  The  j)atient  is  con- 
scious throughout  and  watches,  often  with  interest,  the  march  of  the  s)>asni. 

The  onset  may  be  slow,  and  there  may  be  time,  as  in  a  case  which  I 
have  reported,  for  the  patient  to  place  a  pillow  on  the  floor,  so  as  to  be 
as  comfortable  as  possible  during  the  attack.  The  spasms  may  be  local- 
ized for  years,  but  there  is  a  great  risk  that  the  partial  epilepsy  may  become 
general.  The  condition  isdue,  as  a  rule,  to  an  irritative  lesion  in  the  motor 
zone.  Thus  of  107  cases  analyzed  by  Roland,  there  were  48  of  tumor,  21 
instances  of  inflammatory  softening,  14  instances  of  acute  and  chronic 
meningitis,  and  8  cases  of  trauma.  The  remaining  instances  were  due  to 
hemorrhage  or  abscess,  or  were  associated  with  sclerosis  cerebri.  Two 
other  conditions  may  be  mentioned,  which  may  cause  typical  Jacksonian 
epilej)sy — namely,  uraemia  and  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  cases  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  are  found  in  children 
following  hemiplegia,  the  so-called  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy.  The  con- 
vulsions usually  begin  on  the  affected  side,  either  in  the  arm  or  leg,  and  the 
fit  may  be  unilateral  and  without  loss  of  consciousness.  Ultimately  they 
become  more  severe  and  general.  y 

Diag^OSiB. — In  major  epilepsy  the '  suddenness  of  the_Attack.  the 
*- abrupt  loss  of  consciousness,  the-^rder  of  the. tonic  and  clonic^spasm,  and 
thel^elaxation  of  the  sphincters  at  the  height  of  the  attack  are  distinctive 
features.  Tlie  convulsive  seizures  due  to  unemia  are  epileptic  in  character 
and  usually  readily  recognized  by  the  existence  of  greatly  increased  ten- 
sion and  the  condition  of  the  urine.  Practically  in  young  adults  hysteria 
causes  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  may  closely  simulate  true  epilepsy.    The 
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following  table  from  Gowers'  work  draws  clearly  the  chief  differences  be- 
t\^'een  them: 


Apparent  cause.. .. 
Warning 

Onset 

Scream 

Convulsion 

Biting 

Micturition 

Defecation 

Talking 

Bnratiou 

Restraint  necessary 
Termination 


Epiueftic. 


none. 

any,  but  especially  unilateral 
or  epigastric  aune. 

always  sudden. 

at  onset. 

rigidity  followed  by  "jerk- 
ing," rarely  rigidity  alone. 

tongue. 

frequent. 

occasional. 

never. 

a  few  minutes. 

to  prevent  accident, 
spontaneous. 


Htstkrozd. 


emotion. 

palpitation,  malaise,  choking,  bi- 
lateral foot  aura. 

often  gradual. 

during  course. 

rigidity  or  **  struggling,"  throwing 
about  of  limbs  or  head,  arching 
of  back. 

lips,  hands,  or  other  people  and 
things. 

never. 

never. 

frequent. 

more  than  ten  minutes,  often  much 
longer. 

to  control  violence. 

spontaneous  or  induced  (water, 
etc.). 


Recurring  epileptic  seizures  in  a  person  over  thirty  who  has  not  had 
previous  attacks  is  always  suggestive  of  organic  disease.  According  to  H. 
C.  Wood,  whose  opinion  is  supported  by  that  of  Fournier,  in  9  cases  out  of 
10  the  condition  is  due  to  syphilis. 

Petit  mal  must  be  distinguished  from  attacks  of  syncope,  and  the  ver- 
tigo of  M^ni^re's  disease,  of  a  cardiac  lesion,  and  of  indigestion.  In  these 
cases  there  is  no  actual  loss  of  consciousness,  which  forms  a  characteristic 
though  not  an  invariable  feature  of  petit  mal, 

Jacksonian  epilepsy  has  features  so  distinctive  and  peculiar  that  it  is 
at  once  recognized.  It  is  by  no  means  easy,  however,  always  to  determine 
upon  what  the  spasm  depends.  Irritation  in  the  motor  centres  may  be  due 
to  a  great  variety  of  causes,  among  which  tumors  and  localized  meningo- 
encephalitis are  the  most  frequent;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
uraemia  localized  epilepsy  may  occur.  The  most  typical  Jacksonian  spasms 
also  are  not  infrequent  in  general  paresis  of  the  insane. 

Prognosis. — This  may  be  given  to-day  in  the  words  of  Hippocrates: 
"  The  prognosis  in  epilepsy  is  unfavorable  when  the  disease  is  congenital, 
and  when  it  endures  to  manhood,  and  when  it  occurs  in  a  grown  person 
without  any  previous  cause.  .  .  .  The  cure  may  be  attempted  in  young 
persons,  but  not  in  old." 

Death  during  the  fit  rarely  occurs,  but  it  may  happen  if  the  patient 
falls  into  the  water  or  if  the  fit  comes  on  while  he  is  eating.  Occasionally 
the  fits  seem  to  stop  spontaneously.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
epilepsy  in  children  which  has  followed  the  convulsions  of  teething  or  of 
the  fevers.  Frequency  of  the  attacks  and  marked  mental  disturbance  are 
unfavorable  indications.  Hereditary  predisposition  is  apparently  of  no 
moment  in  the  prognosis.  The  outlook  is  better  in  males  than  in  females. 
The  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy  is  rarely  arrested.     Of  the  cases  coming  on 
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in  adults^  those  due  to  syphilis  and  to  local  affections  of  the  brain  allow  t 
more  favorable  prognosis. 

Treatment. — General — In  the  case  of  children  the  parents  should 
be  made  to  understand  from  the  outset  that  epilepsy  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  is  an  incurable  affection^  so  that  the  disease  may  interfere  as  little  u 
possible  with  the  education  of  the  child.  The  subjects  need  firm  but  kind 
treatment.  Indulgence  and  yielding  to  caprices  and  whims  are  foUowwi 
by  weakening  of  the  TOT^]  jo^^^gL  which  is  so  necessary  in  these  caees. 
The  disease  does  not  incapacitate  a  person  for  all  occupation.  It  is  much 
better  for  epileptics  to  have  some  definite  pursuit.  There  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  persons  of  extraordinary  mental  and  bodily 
vigor,  as,  for  example,  Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing features  in  epilepsy  is  the  gradual  mental  impairment  which  fol- 
lows in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  If  such  patients  become  extremely  irri- 
table or  show  signs  of  violence  they  should  be  placed  under  supervision  in 
an  asylum.  Marriage  should  be  forbidden  to  epileptics.  During  the  attack 
a  cork  or  bit  of  rubber  should  be  placed  between  the  teeth  and  the  clothes 
should  be  loosened.  The  patient  should  be  in  the  recumbent  posture.  As 
the  attack  usually  passes  off  with  rapidity,  no  special  treatment  is  necessair, 
but  in  cases  in  which  the  convulsion  is  prolonged  a  few  whiffs  of  chloro- 
form or  nitrite  of  amyl  or  a  hypodermic  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia 
may  be  given. 

Dietetic. — The  old  authors  laid  great  stress  upon  regimen  in  epilepsy. 
The  important  point  is  to  give  the  patient  a  Ught  .diet  at  ^^ed  haurs,  and 
on  no^^ficount-to. permit  overloading  of  the  stomach.  Meat  .ahould  not  be 
given  more  than  once  a  day.  There  are  cases  in  which  animal  food  seems 
injurious.  A  strict,  vegetable  diet  has  been  warmly  recogunended.  The 
patient  should  not  go  to  sleep  until  the  completion  of  gastric  digestion. 

Medicinal. — The  l^romidfifi^re  the  ojily  reniedies-wliicL  Jiaye  _a  special 
influence  upon  the  disease.    Either  the  sodium  or  potassh|i2L.£alt  may  be 
given.    Sodium  bromide  is  probably  legs  itritatipg  and  is  better  borne  for 
a  long  period.    It  may  be  given  in  milk,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  tasted.    In 
all  instances  the  dilution  should  be  considerable.    In  adults  it  is  well  taken 
in  soda  water  or  in  some  mineral  water.    The  dose  for  an  adult  should  be 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  daily.    As  Seguin  recommends, 
it  is  often  best  to  give  but  a  single  dose  daily,  about  four  to  six  hours  before 
the  attacks  are  most  likely  to  occur.    For  instance,  in  the  case  of  noctunuJ 
epilepsy  a  drachm  should  be  given  an  hour  or  two  after  the  evening  meal. 
If  the  attack  occurs  early  in  the  morning,  the  patient  should  take  a  full 
dose  when  he  awakes.    When  given  three  times  a  day  it  is  less  disturbing 
after  meals.    Each  case  should  be  carefully  studied  to  determine  how  much 
bromide  should  be  used.     The  individual  susceptibility  varies  and  some 
patients  require  more  than  others.     Fortunately,  children  take  the  drug 
well  and  stand  proportionately  larger  doses  than  adults.     Saturation  i^ 
indicated  by  certain  unpleasant  effects,  particularly  drowsiness,  mental 
torpor,  and  gastric  and  cardiac  distress.    Loss  of  palate  reflex  i^  one  of  the 
earliest  indications  that  the  system  is  imder  the  influence  of  the  bromidei^ 
and  is  a  condition  which  should  be  attained.    A  very  unpleasant  feature ' 
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is  the  development  of  acne,  which,  however,  is  no  indication  of  bromism. 
Seguin  states  that  the  tendency  to  this  is  much  diminished  by  giving  the 
drug  largely  diluted  in  alkaline  waters  and  administering  from  time  to  time 
full  doses  of  arsenic.  To  be  effectual  the  treatment  should  be  continued 
for  a  prolonged  period  and  the  cases  should  be  incessantly  watched  in  order 
to  prevent  bromism.  The  medicine  should  be  continued  for  at  least  two 
years  after  the  cessation  of  tEe  fits;  indeed,  Seguin  recommends  that  the 
reduction  of  the  bromides  should  not  be  begun  until  the  patient  has  been 
three  years  without  any  manifestations.  Written  directions  should  be  given 
to  the  mother  or  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  and  he  should  not  himself 
be  held  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  medicine.  A  book  should 
be  provided  in  which  the  daily  number  of  attacks  and  the  amount  of  medi- 
cine taken  should  be  noted.  The  addition  of  belladonna  to  the  bromide  is 
warmly  recommended  by  Black,  of  Glasgow.  In  very  obstinate  cases  Flech- 
sig  uses  opium,  5  or  6  grains,  in  three  doses  daily;  then  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  opium  is  stopped  and  the  bromides  in  large  amounts,  75  to  100  grains 
daily,  are  used  for  two  months. 

Among  other  remedies  which  have  been  recommended  as  controlling 
epilepsy  are  chloral,  cannabis  indica,  zinc,  nitroglycerin,  and  borax.  Nitro- 
glycerin is  sometimes  advantageous  in  petit  mal,  but  is  not  of  much  service 
in  the  major  form.  To  be  beneficial  it  must  be  given  in  full  doses,  from  2 
to  5  minims  of  the  1-per-cent  solution,  and  increased  until  the  physiological 
effects  are  produced.  Counter-irritation  is  rarely  advisable.  When  the 
aura  is  very  definite  and  constant  in  its  onset,  as  from  the  hand  or  from  the 
toe,  a  blister  about  the  part  or  a  ligature  tightly  applied  may  stop  the  on- 
coming fit.  In  children,  care  should  be  taken  that  there  is  no  source  of 
peripheral  irritation.  In  boys,  adherent  prepuce  may  occasionally  be  the 
cause.  The  irritation  of  teething,  the  presence  of  worms,  and  foreign  bodies 
in  the  ears  or  nose  have  been  associated  with  epileptic  seizures. 

The  subjects  of  a  chronic  and,  in  most  cases,  a  hopelessly  incurable 
disease,  epileptic  patients  form  no  small  portion  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  charlatans  and  quacks,  who  prescribe  to-day,  as  in  the  time  of  the  father 
of  medicine,  "  purifications  and  spells  and  other  illiberal  practices  of  like 
kind," 

Surgical. — In  Jacksonian  epilepsy  .the  propriety  of  surgical  interfer- 
ence ~is1i5iy£rsally  granted.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  in  the 
epilepsy  following  hemiplegia,  considering  the  anatomical  condition,  it  is 
likely  to  be  of  any  benefit.  In  idiopathic  epilepsy,  when  the  fit  starts  in 
a  certain  region — the  thumb,  for  instance — and  the  signal  symptom  is  in- 
variable, the  centre  controlling  this  part  may  be  removed.  This  procedure 
has  been  practised  by  Macewen,  Horsley,  Keen,  and  others,  but  time  alone 
can  determine  its  value.  The  traumatic  epilepsy,  in  which  the  fit  follows 
fracture,  is  much  more  hopeful. 

The  operation,  per  se,  appears  in  some  cases  to  have  a  curative  effect. 
Thus  of  50  cases  of  trephining  for  epilepsy  in  which  nothing  abnormal  was 
found  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  25  were  reported  as  cured  and  18  as  im- 
proved. The  operations  have  not  been  always  on  the  skull,  and  White 
has  collected  an  interesting  series  in  which  various  surgical  procedures  have 
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been  resorted  to,  often  with  curative  effect,  such  as  ligation  of  the  carotid 
artery,  castration,  tracheotomy,  excision  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglia, 
incision  of  the  scalp,  circumcision,  etc. 


Vll.    MIGRAINE  (Bemierania;  Sick  Headache). 

Definition. — A  paroxysmal  affection  characterized  by  severe  headache, 
usually  unilateral,  and  often  associated  with  disorders  of  vision. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  frequently  hereditary  and  has  occurred 
through  several  generations.  Women  and  the  members  of  neurotic  fami- 
lies are  most  frequently  attacked.  It  is  an  affection  from  which  many  dis- 
tinguished men  have  suffered  and  have  left  on  record  an  account  of  the  dis- 
ease, notably  the  astronomer  Airy.  Edward  Liveing*s  work  is  the  standard 
authority  upon  which  most  of  the  subsequent  articles  have  been  based.  A 
gouty  or  rheumatic  taint  is  present  in  many  instances.  Sinkler  has  called 
special  attention  to  the  frequency  of  reflex  causes.  Migraine  has  long  been 
known  to  be  associated  with  uterine  and  menstrual  disorders.  Nutritive 
disturbances  are  common,  and  attempts  have  been  made  by  Haig  and  others 
to  associate  the  attacks  with  disturbed  uric-acid  output.  Certainly  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  just  prior  to  and  during  an  attack  is  reduced. 
Others  regard  the  disease  as  a  toxaemia  from  disordered  intestinal  digestion. 
Many  of  the  headaches  from  eye-strain  are  of  the  hemicranial  type.  Brun- 
ton  refers  to  caries  of  the  teeth  as  a  cause  of  these  headaches,  even  when 
not  associated  with  toothache.  Cases  have  been  described  in  connection 
with  adenoid  growths  in  the  pharynx,  and  particularly  with  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  nose.  Many  of  the  attacks  of  severe  headaches  in  children  are 
of  this  nature,  and  the  eyes  and  nostrils  should  be  examined  with  great 
care.  Sinkler  refers  to  a  case  in  a  child  of  two  years,  and  Gowers  states  that 
a  third  of  all  the  cases  begin  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  years  of  age.  The 
direct  influences  inducing  the  attack  are  very  varied.  Powerful  emotions 
of  all  sorts  are  the  most  potent.  Mental  or  bodily  fatigue,  digestive  dis- 
turbances, or  the  eating  of  some  particular  article  of  food  may  be  followed 
by  the  headache.  The  paroxysmal  character  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features,  and  the  attacks  may  recur  on  the  same  day  every  week,  every  fort- 
night, or  every  month.  Headaches  of  the  migraine  type  may  recur  for 
years  in  connection  with  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

S3rniptoni8. — Premonitory  signs  are  present  in  many  cases,  and  the 
patient  can  tell  when  an  attack  is  coming  on.  Remarkable  prodromata 
have  been  described,  particularly  in  connection  with  vision.  Apparitions 
may  appear — visions  of  animals,  such  as  mice,  dogs,  etc.  Transient  hemi- 
anopia  or  scotoma  may  be  present.  In  other  instances  there  is  spasmodic 
action  of  the  pupil  on  the  affected  side,  which  dilates  and  contracts  alter- 
nately, the  condition  known  as  hip  pus.  Frequently  the  disturbance  of 
vision  is  only  a  blurring,  or  there  are  balls  of  light,  or  zigzag  lines,  or  the 
so-called  fortification  spectra  (teichopsia),  which  may  be  illuminated  with 
gorgeous  colors.  Disturbances  of  the  other  senses  are  rare.  Numbness  of 
the  tongue  and  face  and  occasionally  of  the  hand  may  occur  with  tingling. 
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More  rarely  there  are  cramps  or  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the  affected  side. 
Transient  aphasia  has  also  been  noted.  Some  patients  show  marked  psy- 
chical disturbance,  either  excitement  or,  more  commonly,  mental  confusion 
or  great  depression.  Dizziness  occurs  in  some  cases.  The  headache  follows 
a  short  time  after  the  prodromal  symptoms  have  appeared.  It  is  cumulative 
and  expansile  in  character,  beginning  as  a  localized  small  spot,  which  is 
generally  constant  either  on  the  temple  or  forehead  or  in  the  eyeball.  It 
is  usually  described  as  of  a  penetrating,  sharp,  boring  character.  At  first 
unilateral,  it  gradually  spreads  and  involves  the  side  of  the  head,  sometinaes 
the  neck,  and  the  pains  may  pass  into  the  arm.  In  other  cases  both  sides 
are  affected.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  common  symptoms.  If  the  attack 
comes  on  when  the  stomach  is  full,  vomiting  usually  gives  relief.  Vaso- 
motor symptoms  may  be  present.  The  face,  for  instance,  may  be  pale,  and 
there  may  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  two  sides.  Subsequently  the 
face  and  ear  on  the  affected  side  may  become  a  burning  red  from  the  vaso- 
dilator influences.  The  pulse  may  be  slow.  The  temporal  artery  on  the 
affected  side  may  be  firm  and  hard,  and  in  a  condition  of  arterio-sclerosis — 
a  fact  which  has  been  confirmed  anatomically  by  Thoma.  Few  affections 
are  more  prostrating  than  migraine,  and  during  the  paroxysm  the  patient 
may  scarcely  be  able  to  raise  the  head  from  the  pillow.  The  slightest  noise 
or  light  aggravates  the  condition. 

The  duration  of  the  entire  attack  is  variable.  The  severer  forms  usually 
incapacitate  the  person  for  at  least  three  days.  In  other  instances  the  en- 
tire attack  is  over  in  a  day.  The  disease  recurs  for  years,  and  in  cases  with 
a  marked  hereditary  tendency  may  persist  throughout  life.  In  women  the 
attacks  often  cease  after  the  climateric,  and  in  men  after  the  age  of  fifty. 
Two  of  the  greatest  sufferers  I  have  known,  who  had  recurring  attacks 
every  few  weeks  from  early  boyhood,  now  have  complete  freedom. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  Liveing's  view,  that  it  is  a 
nerve  storm  or  form  of  periodic  discharge  from  certain  sensory  centres  and 
is  related  to  epilepsy,  has  found  much  favor.  According  to  this  view,  it 
is  the  sensory  equivalent  of  a  true  epileptic  attack.  Mollendorf,  Latham, 
and  others  regard  it  as  a  vaso-motor  neurosis,  and  hold  that  the  early  symp- 
toms are  due  to  vaso-constrictor  and  the  later  symptoms  to  vaso-dilator 
influences.  The  fact  of  the  development  of  arterio-sclerosis  in  the  arteries 
of  the  affected  side  is  a  point  of  interest  bearing  upon  this  view. 

Treatment. — The  patient  is  fully  aware  of  the  causes  which  precipi- 
tate an  attack.  Avoidance  of  excitement,  regularity  in  the  meals,  and 
moderation  in  diet  are  important  rules.  I  have  known  cases  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  a  strict  vegetable  diet.  The  treatment  should  be  directed  toward 
the  removal  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  attacks  depend.  In  children 
much  may  be  done  by  watchfulness  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  mother  in 
regulating  the  bowels  and  watching  the  diet  of  the  child.  Errors  of  re- 
fraction should  be  adjusted.  On  no  account  should  such  children  be  allowed 
to  compete  in  school  for  prizes.  A  prolonged  course  of  bromides  sometimes 
proves  successful.  If  anaemia  is  present,  iron  and  arsenic  should  be  given. 
When  the  arterial  tension  is  increased  a  course  of  nitroglycerin  may  be 
tried.    Not  too  much,  however,  should  be  expected  of  the  preventive  treat- 
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ment  of  migraine.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  eases  the  headaches  recur  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do.  Herter  advises,  so 
soon  as  the  patient  has  any  intimation  of  the  attack,  to  wash  out  the  stom- 
ach with  water  at  105**,  and  to  give  a  brisk  saline  cathartic.  During  the 
paroxysm  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  absolutely  quiet.  If  the 
patient  feels  faint  and  nauseated,  a  small  cup  of  hot,  strong  coffee  or  20 
drops  of  chloroform  give  relief.  Cannabis  indica  is  probably  the  most  satis- 
factory remedy.  Seguin  recommends  a  prolonged  course  of  the  drug. 
Antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  phenacetin  have  been  much  used  of  late.  When 
given  early,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  paroxysm,  they  are  sometimes  effect- 
ive. Smaller,  repeated  doses  are  more  satisfactory.  Of  other  remedies, 
caffeine,  in  5-grain  doses  of  the  citrate,  nux  vomica,  and  ergot  have  been 
recommended.  Electricity  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  service.  And 
lastly,  in  obstinate  cases,  an  ordinaiy  tape  seton  may  be  inserted  through 
the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  to  be  worn  for  three  months,  a  plan  of 
treatment  which  has  the  strongest  possible  recommendation  from  Mr. 
Whitehead,  of  Manchester. 

VIII.    NEURALGIA. 

DeflnitioiL — ^A  painful  affection  of  the  nerves,  due  either  to  functional 
disturbance  of  their  central  or  peripheral  extremities  or  to  neuritis  in  their 
course. 

Etiology. — Members  of  neuropathic  families  are  most  subject  to  the 
disease.  It  affects  women  more  than  men.  Children  are  rarely  attacked. 
Of  all  causes,  debility  is  the  most  frequent.  It  is  often  the  first  indication 
of  an  enfeebled  nervous  system.  The  various  forms  of  ansemia  are  fre- 
quently associated  with  neuralgia.  It  may  be  a  prominent  feature  at  the 
onset  of  certain  acute  diseases,  particularly  typhoid  fever.  Malaria  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  potent  cause,  but  it  has  not  been  shown  that  neuralgia  is 
more  frequent  in  malarial  districts,  and  the  error  has  probably  arisen  from 
regarding  periodicity  as  a  special  manifestation  of  paludism.  It  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  malarial  cachexia.  Exposure  to  cold  is  a  cause  in  very  sus- 
ceptible persons.  Reflex  irritation,  particularly  from  carious  teeth,  may 
induce  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  disease  occurs  sometimes  in  rheu- 
matism, gout,  lead  poisoning,  and  diabetes.  Persistent  neuralgia  may  be 
a  feature  of  latent  Bright's  disease. 

S3rmptoni8. — Before  the  onset  of  the  pain  there  may  be  uneasy  sen- 
sations, sometimes  tingling  in  the  part  which  will  be  affected.  The  pain 
is  localized  to  a  certain  group  or  division  of  nerves,  usually  affecting  one 
side.  The  pain  is  not  constant,  but  paroxysmal,  and  is  described  as  stab- 
bing, burning,  or  darting  in  character.  The  skin  may  be  exquisitely  ten- 
der in  the  affected  region,  particularly  over  certain  points  along  the  course 
of  the  nerve,  the  so-called  tender  points.  Movements,  as  a  rule,  are  pain- 
ful. Trophic  and  vaso-motor  changes  may  accompany  the  paroxysm:  the 
skin  may  be  cool,  and  subsequently  hot  and  burning;  occasionally  local 
oedema  or  erythema  occurs.  More  remarkable  still  are  the  changes  in  the 
hair,  which  may  become  blanched  (canities),  or  even  fall  out.    Fortnnmtely, 
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such  alteratioDS  are  rare.  Twitchings  of  the  muscles,  or  even  spasms, 
may  be  present  during  the  paroxysm.  After  lasting  a  variable  time — ^from 
a  few  minutes  to  many  hours — the  attack  subsides.  Recurrence  may  be 
at  definite  intervals— every  day  at  the  same  hour,  or  at  intervals  of  two, 
three,  or  even  seven  days.  Occasionally  the  paroxysms  develop  only  at  the 
catamenia.  This  periodicity  is  quite  as  marked  in  non-malarial  as  in  ma- 
larial regions. 

Glinioal  Varieties,  depending  on  the  Nerve  Groups  affected.— (1)  Tri- 
facial Neuralgia;  Tic  Douloureux;  Prosopalgia. — All  the  branches  are 
rarely  involved  together.  The  ophthalmic  is  most  often  affected,  but  in 
severe  attacks  the  pains,  though  more  intense  in  one  division,  radiate  over 
the  other  branches.  At  the  outset  there  may  be  hyperaesthesia  of  the  skin 
and  sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Pressure  is  painful  at  the  points 
of  emergence  of  the  nerve  trunk,  and  where  the  nerves  enter  the  muscles. 
Sometimes  in  addition,  as  Trousseau  pointed  out,  there  are  pains  at  the 
occipital  protuberance  and  in  the  upper  cervical  spines.  When  the  oph- 
thalmic division  is  affected  the  eye  may  weep  and  the  conjunctivae  are  in- 
jected and  painful.  In  flie  upper  maxillary  division  there  is  a  tender  point 
where  the  nerve  leaves  the  infraorbital  canal,  and  the  pain  is  specially 
marked  along  the  upper  teeth.  In  the  lower  branches,  which  are  more 
frequently  involved,  there  are  painful  points  along  the  auriculo-temporal 
nerve  and  the  pain  radiates  in  the  region  of  the  ear  along  the  lower  jaw 
and  teeth.  The  movements  of  mastication  and  speaking  may  be  painful. 
Salivation  is  not  uncommon.  Herpes  may  occur  about  the  eye  or  the  lips. 
In  protracted  cases  there  may  be  atrophy  or  induration  of  the  skin.  Some 
of  the  forms  of  facial  neuralgia  are  of  frightful  intensity  and  the  recurring 
attacks  render  the  patient's  life  almost  insupportable. 

(2)  CervicO'Occipital  neuralgia  involves  the  posterior  branches  of  the 
first  four  cervical  nerves,  particularly  the  inferior  occipital,  at  the  emer- 
gence of  which  there  is  a  painful  point  about  half-way  between  the  mastoid 
process  and  the  first  cervical  vertebra.  It  may  be  caused  by  cold,  and  these 
nerves  are  often  affected  in  cervical  caries. 

(3)  Cervico-brachial  neuralgia  involves  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  particularly  in  the  cubital  division.  When  the  circumflex  nerve  is 
involved  the  pain  is  in  the  deltoid.  The  pain  is  most  commonly  about  the 
shoulder  and  down  the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  There  is  usually  a 
marked  tender  point  upon  this  nerve  at  the  elbow.  This  form  rarely  fol- 
lows cold,  but  more  frequently  results  from  rheumatic  affections  of  the 
joints,  and  trauma. 

(4)  Neuralgia  of  the  phrenic  nerve  is  rare.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
pleurisy  and  in  pericarditis.  The  pain  is  chiefly  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
thorax  on  a  line  with  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  here  may  be 
painful  points  on  deep  pressure.  Full  inspiration  is  painful,  and  there  is 
great  sensitiveness  on  coughing  or  in  the  performance  of  any  movement  by 
which  the  diaphragm  is  suddenly  depressed. 

(5)  Intercostal  Neuralgia. — Next  to  the  tic  douloureux  this  is  the  most 
important  form.  It  is  most  frequent  in  women  and  very  common  in  hys- 
teria.   The  pain  in  caries  and  aneurism  is  felt  in  the  intercostal  nerves. 
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Herpes  Zosteb  (Acute  Hcemorrhagic  Inflammation  of  the  Posterior 

Oanglia). 

The  researches  of  Head  and  Campbell  make  it  very  probable  that  heri)es 
zoster  is  an  acute  specific  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  with  a  localization 
in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots.  There  is  often  a  prodromal  period, 
in  which  the  patient  feels  ill,  has  pain,  and  the  rash  comes  out  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  It  often  has  a  seasonal  prevalence.  The  changes  in 
the  posterior  root  ganglion  resemble  very  closely  those  of  the  gray  matter 
of  the  ventral  horn  in  anterior  poliomyelitis.  There  are  haemorrhages  and 
inflammatory  foci,  with  destruction  of  certain  of  the  ganglion-cells.  A 
single  ganglion  is  usually  affected,  more  commonly  those  which  receive 
afferent  impulses  from  the  viscera.  A  degeneration  occurs  in  those  fibres 
entering  the  spinal  cord  from  the  nerve  which  run  up  into  the  posterior 
column.  The  pain  of  zona  may  persist  indefinitely,  and  it  has  been  known 
to  be  so  intractable  that  in  despair  the  person  has  conmiitted  suicide. 

(6)  Lumbar  Neuralgia. — The  affected  nerves  are  the  posterior  fibres  of 
the  lumbar  plexus,  particularly  the  ilio-scrotal  branch.  The  pain  is  in 
the  region  of  the  iliac  crest,  along  the  inguinal  canal,  in  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  in  the  scrotum  or  labium  majus.  The  affection  known  as  irritable 
testis,  probably  a  neuralgia  of  this  nerve,  may  be  very  severe  and  accom- 
panied by  syncopal  sensations. 

(7)  Coccydynia, — This  is  regarded  as  a  neuralgia  of  the  coccygeal  plexus. 
It  is  most  common  in  women,  and  is  aggravated  by  the  sitting  posture.  It 
is  very  intractable,  and  may  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  coccyx,  an  opera- 
tion, however,  which  is  not  always  successful.  Neuralgias  of  the  nerves 
of  the  leg  have  already  been  considered. 

(8)  Neuralgias  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Feet. 

Painful  Heel — Both  in  women  and  men  there  may  be  about  the  heel 
severe  pains  which  interfere  seriously  with  walking — the  pododynia  of  S. 
D.  Gross.  There  may  be  little  or  no  swelling,  no  discoloration,  and  no 
affection  of  the  joints. 

Plantar  Neuralgia. — This  is  often  associated  with  a  definite  neuritis, 
such  as  follows  typhoid  fever,  and  has  been  seen  in  an  aggravated  form 
in  caisson  disease  (Hughes).  The  pain  may  be  limited  to  the  tips  of  the 
toes  or  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  Numbness,  tingling,  and  hypersesthesia 
or  sweating  may  occur  with  it.  Following  the  cold-bath  treatment  in  ty- 
phoid fever  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  to  complain  of  great  sensi- 
tiveness in  the  toes. 

Metatarsalgia. — Morton^s  (Thomas  6.)  "  painful  affection  of  the  fourth 
metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  "  is  a  peculiar  and  very  trying  disorder, 
seen  most  frequently  in  women,  and  usually  in  one  foot.  Morton  regards 
it  as  due  to  a  pinching  of  the  metatarsal  nerve.  The  disease  rarely  gets  well 
without  operation.  The  red,  painful  neuralgia — erythromelalgia — is  de- 
scribed under  the  vaso-motor  and  trophic  disturbances. 

(9)  Visceral  Neuralgias. — The  more  important  of  these  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  cardiac  and  the  gastric  neuroses. 
They  are  most  frequent  in  women,  and  are  constant  accompaniments  of 
neurasthenia  and  hysteria.  The  pains  are  most  common  in  the  pelvic 
region,  particularly  about  the  ovaries.    Nephralgia  is  of  great  interest,  for, 
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as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  symptoms  may  closely  simulate  those 
of  stone. 

Treatment. — Causes  of  reflex  irritation  should  be  carefully  removed. 
The  neuralgia,  as  a  rule,  recurs  unless  the  general  health  improves;  so  that 
tonic  and  hygienic  measures  of  all  sorts  should  be  employed.  Often  a 
change  of  air  or  surroundings  will  relieve  a  severe  neuralgia.  I  have 
known  obstinate  cases  to  be  cured  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  the  moun- 
tains, with  an  out-of-door  life  and  plenty  of  exercise.  A  strict  vegetable 
diet  will  sometimes  relieve  the  neuralgia  or  headache  of  a  gouty  person.  Of 
general  remedies,  iron  is  often  a  specific  in  the  cases  associated  with  chloro- 
sis and  anaemia.  Arsenic,  too,  is  very  beneficial  in  these  forms,  and  should 
be  given  in  ascending  doses.  The  value  of  quinine  has  bee^i  much  over- 
rated. It  probably  has  no  more  influence  than  any  other  bitter  tonic,  ex- 
cept in  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  neuralgia  is  definitely  associated  with 
malarial  poisoning.  Strychnine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  phosphorus  are  also  ad- 
vantageous. Of  remedies  for  the  pain,  the  new  analgesics  should  first  be 
tried — antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  phenacetin — for  they  are  sometimes  of 
service.  Morphia  should  be  given  with  great  caution,  and  only  after  other 
remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain.  On  no  consideration  should  the  patient 
be  allowed  to  use  the  hypodermic  syringe.  Gelsemium  is  highly  recom- 
mended. Of  nervine  stimulants,  valerian  and  ether,  which  often  act  well 
together,  may  be  given.  Alcohol  is  a  valuable  though  dangerous  remedy, 
and  should  not  be  ordered  for  women.  In  the  trifacial  neuralgia  nitro- 
glycerin in  large  doses  may  be  tried.  Aconitia  in  doses  of  from  one  two- 
hundredth  to  one  one-hundred-and-fiftieth  of  a  grain  may  be  tried.  In 
gouty  and  rheumatic  subjects  cannabis  indica  and  cimicifuga  are  recom- 
mended with  the  lithium  salts. 

Of  local  applications,  the  thermo-cautery  is  invaluable,  particularly  in 
zona  and  the  more  chronic  forms  of  neuralgia.  Acupuncture  may  be  used, 
or  aquapuncture,  the  injection  of  distilled  water  beneath  the  skin.  Chloro- 
form liniment,  camphor  and  chloral,  menthol,  the  oleates  of  morphia,  atro- 
pia,  and  belladonna  used  with  lanolin  may  be  tried.  Freezing  over  the 
tender  point  with  ether  spray  is  sometimes  successful.  The  continuous 
current  may  be  used.  The  sponges  should  be  warm,  and  the  positive  pole 
should  be  placed  near  the  seat  of  the  pain.  The  strength  of  the  current 
should  be  such  as  to  cause  a  slight  tingling  or  burning,  but  not  pain. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  intractable  neuralgia  embraces  nerve  stretch- 
ing and  excision.  The  latter  is  the  more  satisfactory,  but  too  often  the 
pain  returns. 


IX.   PROFESSIONAL  SPASMS;   OCCUPATION  NEUROSES. 

The  continuous  and  excessive  use  of  the  muscles  in  performing  a  cer- 
tain movement  may  be  followed  by  an  irregular,  involuntary  spasm  or 
cramp,  which  may  completely  check  the  performance  of  the  action.  The 
condition  is  found  most  frequently  in  writers,  hence  the  term  writer^s  cramp 
or  scrivener^s  palsy;  but  it  is  also  common  in  piano  and  violin  players  and 
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in  telegraph  operators.    The  spasms  occur  in  many  other  persons,  such  as 
milkmaids,  weavers,  and  cigarette-rollers. 

The  most  common  form  is  writer^s  cramp,  which  is  much  more  fre- 
quent in  men  than  in  women.  Of  75  cases  of  impaired  writing  power  re- 
ported by  Poore,  all  of  the  instances  of  undoubted  writer's  cramp  were  in 
men.  Morris  J.  Lewis  states  that  in  this  country,  in  the  telegraphers 
cramp,  women,  who  are  employed  a  great  deal  in  telegraphy,  are  much 
less  frequently  affected  (only  4  out  of  43  cases).  Persons  of  a  nervou? 
temperament  are  more  liable  to  the  disease.  Occasionally  it  follows  slight 
injury. 

Gowers  states  that  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  faulty  method  of  writing 
has  been  employed,  using  either  the  little  finger  or  the  wrist  as  the  fixed 
point.  Persons  who  write  from  the  middle  of  the  forearm  or  from  the  elbow 
are  rarely  affected. 

No  anatomical  changes  have  been  found.  The  most  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  disease  is  that  it  results  from  a  deranged  action  of  the 
nerve  centres  presiding  over  the  muscular  movements  involved  in  the  act 
of  writing,  a  condition  which  has  been  termed  irritable  weakness.  "  The 
education  of  centres  which  may  be  widely  separated  from  each  other  for  the 
performance  of  any  delicate  movement  is  mainly  accomplished  by  lessen- 
ing the  lines  of  resistance  between  them,  so  that  the  movement,  which  was 
at  first  produced  by  a  considerable  mental  effort,  is  at  last  executed  almost 
unconsciously.  If,  therefore,  through  prolonged  excitation,  this  lessened 
resistance  be  carried  too  far,  there  is  an  increase  and  irregular  discharge 
of  nerve  energy,  which  gives  rise  to  spasm  and  disordered  movement.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  muscular  weakness  is  explained  by  an  impairment  of 
nutrition  accompanying  that  of  function,  and  the  diminished  faradic  excita- 
bility by  the  nutritional  disturbance  descending  the  motor  nerves  "  (Gay). 

S3rniptoniB. — These  may  be  described  under  five  heads  (Lewis). 

(a)  Cramp  or  Spasm. — This  is  often  an  early  symptom  and  most  com- 
monly affects  the  forefinger  and  thumb;  or  there  may  be  a  combined  move- 
ment of  flexion  and  adduction  of  the  thumb,  so  that  the  pen  may  be  twisted 
from  the  grasp  and  thrown  to  some  distance.  Weir  Mitchell  has  described 
a  lock-spasm,  in  which  the  fingers  become  so  firmly  contracted  upon  the 
pen  that  it  cannot  be  removed. 

(6)  Paresis  and  Paralysis. — This  may  occur  with  the  spasm  or  alone. 
The  patient  feels  a  sense  of  weakness  and  debility  in  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  arm  and  holds  the  pen  feebly.  Yet  in  these  circumstances  the 
grasp  of  the  hand  may  be  strong  and  there  may  be  no  paralysis  for  ordinary 
acts. 

(c)  Tremor. — This  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  forefinger  and  may 
be  a  premonitory  symptom  of  atrophy.  It  is  not  an  important  symptom, 
and  is  rarely  sufficient  to  produce  disability. 

(d)  Pain. — Abnormal  sensations,  particularly  a  tired  feeling  in  the 
muscles,  are  very  constantly  present.  Actual  pain  is  rare,  but  there  may 
be  irregular  shooting  pains  in  the  arm.  Numbness  or  soreness  may  exist 
If,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  subacute  neuritis  develops,  there  may  be  pain 
over  the  nerves  and  numbness  or  tingling  in  the  fingers. 
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(e)  VasO'tnotor  Disturbances, — These  may  occur  in  severe  cases.  There 
may  be  hyperaesthesia.  Occasionally  the  skin  becomes  glossy,  or  there  is 
a  condition  of  local  asphyxia  resembling  chilblains.  In  attempting  to 
write,  the  hand  and  arm  may  become  flushed  and  hot  and  the  veins  in- 
creased in  size.  Early  in  the  disease  the  electrical  reactions  are  nonnal,  but 
in  advanced  cases  there  may  be  diminution  of  faradic  and  sometimes  in- 
crease in  the  galvanic  irritability. 

Diagnosis. — A  well-marked  case  of  writer's  cramp  or  palsy  could 
scarcely  be  mistaken  for  any  other  affection.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ex- 
clude the  existence  of  any  cerebro-spinal  disease,  such  as  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy  or  hemiplegia.  The  physician  is  sometimes  consulted  by 
nervous  persons  who  fancy  they  are  becoming  subject  to  the  disease  and 
complain  of  stiffness  or  weakness  without  displaying  any  characteristic 
features. 

PrognosiB. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  chronic.  If  taken 
in  time  and  if  the  hand  is  allowed  perfect  rest,  the  condition  may  im- 
prove rapidly,  but  too  often  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  recurrence.  The 
patient  may  learn  to  write  with  the  left  hand,  but  this  also  may  after  a 
time  be  attacked. 

Treatment. — Various  prophylactic  measures  have  been  advised.  As 
mentioned,  it  is  important  that  a  proper  method  of  writing  be  adopted. 
Gowers  suggests  that  if  all  persons  wrote  from  the  shoulder  writer's  cramp 
would  practically  not  occur.  Various  devices  have  been  invented  for  re- 
lieving the  fatigue,  but  none  of  them  are  very  satisfactory.  The  use  of  the 
type-writer  has  diminished  very  much  the  frequency  of  scrivener's  palsy. 
Rest  is  essential.  No  measures  are  of  value  without  this.  Massage  and 
manipulation,  when  combined  with  systematic  gymnastics,  give  the  best 
results.  Poore  recommends  the  galvanic  current  applied  to  the  muscles, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  rhythmically  exercised.  In  very  obstinate  cases 
the  condition  remains  incurable.  I  saw  a  few  years  ago  a  distinguished 
gynaecologist  who  had  had  writer's  cramp  twenty  years  before,  and  who  had 
all  sorts  of  treatment,  including  the  Wolff's  method,  without  any  avail. 
He  still  has  it  in  aggravated  form,  but  he  can  do  all  the  finer  manipulations 
of  operative  work  without  any  difficulty. 

The  nutrition  of  the  patients  is  apt  to  be  much  impaired,  and  cod-liver 
oil,  strychnia,  and  other  tonics  will  be  found  advantageous.  Local  appli- 
cations are  of  little  benefit.  Tenotomy  and  nerve-stretching  have  been 
abandoned. 

X.   TETANY. 

Definition. — An  affection  characterized  by  peculiar  bilateral  tonic 
spasms,  either  paroxysmal  or  continued,  of  the  extremities. 

Etiology. — The  disease  occurs  under  very  different  conditions,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  recognized: 

(a)  Epidemic  tetany,  also  known  as  rheumatic  tetany.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  the  disease  has  prevailed  widely,  particu- 
larly in  the  winter  season.    Von  Jaksch,  who  has  described  an  epidemic 
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form  occurring  in  young  men  of  the  working  classes,  sometimes  with  slight 
fever,  regards  the  disease  as  infectious.  This  form  is  acute,  lasting  only 
two  or  three  weeks  and  rarely  proving  fatal. 

(6)  A  majority  of  the  cases  are  found  in  association  with  debility  fol- 
lowing lactation  and  chronic  diarrhoea,  or  in  the  malnutrition  of  rickets. 
From  its  occurrence  in  nursing  women  Trousseau  called  it  niirse^s  con- 
tracture. It  may  also  develop  during  pregnancy  or  recur  in  successive 
pregnancies.  It  has  been  found  as  a  sequence  of  the  acute  fevers,  and  in 
some  typhoid  epidemics  many  cases  have  occurred. 

(c)  Tetany  may  follow  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Thirteen  cases, 
for  example,  followed  78  operations  on  enlarged  thyroid  in  Billroth 's  clinic, 
and  6  of  them  proved  fatel.  James  Stewart  has  reported  an  instance  in 
which  with  the  tetany  there  were  symptoms  of  myxoedema,  and  no  trace  of 
the  thyroid  gland.    Removal  of  the  thyroid  in  dogs  is  followed  by  tetany. 

(d)  And,  lastly,  there  is  a  form  of  tetany  which  is  associated  with  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach,  particularly  after  the  organ  has  been  washed  out. 

On  this  continent  true  tetany  is  an  extremely  rare  disease.  Griffith 
has  collected  72  cases,  among  which,  however,  cases  of  carpo-pedal  spasm 
are  included. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown;  certain  forms  depend  undoubt- 
edly on  loss  of  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Ssrmptoms. — In  cases  associated  with  general  debility  or  in  children 
with  rickets  the  spasm  is  limited  to  the  hands  and  feet.  The  fingers  are 
bent  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  extended  at  the  terminal  joints, 
pressed  close  together,  and  the  thumb  is  contracted  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  The  wrist  is  flexed,  the  elbows  are  bent,  and  the  arms  are  folded 
over  the  chest.  In  the  lower  limbs  the  feet  are  extended  and  the  toes  ad- 
ducted.  The  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck  are  less  commonly  involved, 
but  in  severe  cases  there  may  be  trismus,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are 
drawn  out.  The  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  sometimes  tense  and  oedem- 
atous.  The  spasms  are  usually  paroxysmal  and  last  for  a  variable  time. 
In  children  the  attack  may  pass  off  in  a  few  hours.  In  some  of  the  severer 
chronic  cases  in  adults  the  stiffness  and  contracture  may  continue  or  even 
increase  for  many  days,  and  the  attack  may  last  as  long  as  two  weeks.  In 
the  acute  cases  the  temperature  may  be  elevated  and  the  pulse  quickened. 
In  the  severe  paroxysms  there  may  be  involvement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  of  the  thorax,  inducing  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis.  Certain  addi- 
tional features,  valuable  in  diagnosis,  are  present. 

Trousseau's  symptom:  "So  long  as  the  attack  is  not  over,  the  parox- 
ysms may  be  reproduced  at  will.  This  is  effected  by  simply  compress- 
ing the  affected  parts,  either  in  the  direction  of  their  principal  ner\e 
trunks  or  over  their  blood-vessels,  so  as  to  impede  the  venous  or  arterial 
circulation." 

Chovstek's  symptom  is  shown  in  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  me- 
chanical excitability  of  the  motor  nerves.  A  slight  tap,  for  example,  in 
the  course  of  the  facial  nerve  will  throw  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed into  active  contraction.  Erb  has  shown  that  the  electrical  irrita- 
bility of  the  nerves  is  also  greatly  increased,  and  Hofmann  has  demon- 
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etrated  the  heightened  excitability  of  the  sensory  nerves,  the  slightest 
pressure  on  which  may  cause  parsBsthesia  in  the  region  of  distribution. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  readily  recognized.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call 
instances  of  carpo-pedal  spasm  of  children  true  tetany.  It  is  common  to 
find  in  rickety  children  or  in  cases  of  severe  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  a 
transient  spasm  of  the  fingers  or  even  of  the  arms.  By  many  authors  these 
are  considered  cases  of  mild  tetany,  and  there  are  all  grades  in  rickety  chil- 
dren between  the  simple  carpo-pedal  spasm  and  the  condition  in  which 
the  four  extremities  are  involved;  but  it  is  well,  I  think,  to  limit  the  term 
tetany  to  the  severer  affection. 

With  true  tetanus  the  disease  is  scarcely  ever  confounded,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spasm  in  the  extremities,  the  attitude  of  the  hands,  and 
the  etiological  factors  are  very  different.  Hysterical  contractures  are  usually 
unilateral. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  children  the  condition  with  which  the 
tetany  is  associated  should  be  treated.  Baths  and  cold  sponging  are  recom- 
mended and  often  relieve  the  spasm  as  promptly  as  in  child-crowing.  Bro- 
mide of  potassium  may  be  tried.  In  severe  cases  chloroform  inhalations 
may  be  given.  Massage,  electricity,  and  the  spinal  ice-bag  have  also  been 
used  with  success.  Cases,  however,  may  resist  all  treatment,  and  the  spasms 
recur  for  many  years.  The  thyroid  extract  should  be  tried.  Gottstein  re- 
ports relief  in  a  case  of  long  standing,  and  Bramwell  reports  one  case  of 
operative  tetany  and  one  of  the  idiopathic  form  successfully  treated  in 
this  way. 

XL    HYSTERIA. 

Definition. — A  state  in  which  ideas  control  the  body  and  produce 
*^rbiH  n>^grigoq^n  its  functions  (Mobius). 

Etiology. — The  affection  is  most  common  in  women,  and  usually  ap- 
pears first  about  the  time  of  puberty,  but  the  manifestations  may  continue 
until  the  menopause,  or  even  until  old  age.  Men,  however,  are  by  no  means 
exempt,  and  of  late  years  hysteria  in  the  male  has  attracted  much  attention. 
It  occurs  in  all  races,  but  is  much  more  prevalent,  particularly  in  its 
severer  forms,  in  members  of  the  Latin  race.  In  this  country  the  milder 
grades  are  common,  but  the  graver  forms  are  rare  in  comparison  with  the 
frequency  with  which  they  are  seen  in  France. 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  not  very  often  affected,  but  the 
disease  may  be  well  marked  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  One  of 
the  saddest  chapters  in  the  history  of  human  deception,  that  of  the 
Salem  witches,  might  be  headed  hysteria  in  children,  since  the  tragedy 
resulted  directly  from  the  hysterical  pranks  of  girls  under  twelve  years 
of  age. 

Of  predisposing  causes,  two  are  important — heredity  and  education. 
The  former  acts  by  endowing  the  child  with  a  mobile,  abnormally  sensi- 
tive nervous  organization.  We  see  cases  most  frequently  in  families  with 
marked  neuropathic  tendencies,  the  members  of  which  have  suffered  from 
neuroses  of  various  sorts.    Education  at  home  too  often  fails  to  inculcate 
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habits  of  self-control.  A  child  grows  to  girlhood  with  an  entirely  errone- 
ous idea  of  her  relations  to  others,  and  accustomed  to  have  every  whim 
gratified  and  abundant  sympathy  lavished  on  every  woe,  however  trifling, 
she  reaches  womanhood  with  a  moral  organization  unfitted  to  withstand 
the  cares  and  worries  of  every-day  life.  At  school,  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fifteen,  the  most  important  period  in  her  life,  when  the  vital 
energies  are  absorbed  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  body,  she  is  often 
cramming  for  examinations  and  cooped  in  close  school-rooms  for  six  or 
eight  hours  daily.  The  result  too  frequently  is  an  active,  bright  mind  in 
an  enfeebled  body,  ill  adapted  to  subserve  the  functions  for  which  it  was 
framed,  easily  disordered,  and  prone  to  react  abnormally  to  the  ordinary 
stimuli  of  life.  Among  the  more  direct  influences  are  emotions  of  various 
kinds,  fright  occasionally,  more  frequently  love  affairs,  grief,  and  domestic 
worries.  Physical  causes  less  often  bring  on  hysterical  outbreaks,  hut  they 
may  follow  directly  upon  an  injury  or  develop  during  the  convalescence 
from  an  acute  illness  or  be  associated  with  disease  of  the  generative  organs. 
The  name  hysteria  indicates  how  important  was  beUeved  to  be  the  part 
played  by  the  uterus  in  the  causation  of  the  disease.  Opinions  differ  i 
good  deal  on  this  question,  but  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  there  are  ova- 
rian and  uterine  disorders  the  rectification  of  which  sometimes  cures  the 
disease.  Sexual  excess,  particularly  masturbation,  is  an  important  factor, 
both  in  girls  and  boys. 

Sjrmptoms. — A  useful  division  is  into  the  convulsive  and  non-convul- 
sive varieties. 

Convulsive  Hysteria. — (a)  Minor  Forms. — The  attack  most  commonly 
follows  emotional  disturbance.  It  may  set  in  suddenly  or  be  preceded  by 
symptoms,  called  by  the  laity  "  hysterical,"  such  as  laughing  and  crying 
alternately,  or  a  sensation  of  constriction  in  the  neck,  or  of  a  ball  rising  in 
the  throat^the  globus  hystericus.  Sometimes,  preceding  the  convulsive 
movements,  there  may  be  painful  sensations  arising  from  the  pelvic,  ab- 
dominal, or  thoracic  regions.  From  the  description  these  sensations  re- 
semble aune.  They  become  more  intense  with  the  rising  sensation  of 
choking  in  the  neck  and  difficulty  in  getting  breath,  and  the  patient  falls 
into  a  more  or  less  violent  convulsion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fall  is 
not  sudden,  as  in  epilepsy,  but  the  subject  goes  down,  as  a  rule,  easily,  often 
picking  a  soft  spot,  like  a  sofa  or  an  easy-chair,  and  in  the  movements 
apparently  exercises  care  to  do  herself  no  injury.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
she  appears  to  be  quite  unconscious.  The  movements  are  clonic  and  dis- 
orderly, consisting  of  to-and-fro  motions  of  the  trunk  or  pelvic  muscles 
while  the  head  and  arms  are  thrown  about  in  an  irregular  manner.  The 
I>aroxysm  after  a  few  minutes  slowly  subsides,  then  the  patient  becomes 
emotional,  and  gradually  regains  consciousness.  When  questioned  the 
p>atient  may  confess  to  having  some  knowledge  of  the  events  which  have 
taken  place,  but,  as  a  rule,  has  no  accurate  recollection.  During  the  at- 
tack the  alxlomen  may  be  much  distended  with  flatus,  and  subsequently  t 
large  amount  of  clear  urine  may  be  passed.  These  attacks  vary  greatly  in 
character.  There  may  be  scarcely  any  movements  of  the  limbs,  but  after 
a  nerve  storm  the  patient  sinks  into  a  torpid,  semi-unconseioiis  oonditkm. 
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from  which  she  is  roused  with  great  difficulty.  In  some  cases  from  this 
state  the  patient  passes  into  a  condition  of  catalepsy. 

(6)  Major  Forms;  Hystero-epilepsy, — This  condition  has  been  especially 
studied  by  Charcot  and  his  pupils.  Typical  instances  passing  through  the 
various  phases  are  very  rare  in  this  country.  The  attack  is  initiated  by 
certain  prodromata,  chiefly  minor  hysterical  manifestations,  either  foolish 
or  unseemly  behavior,  excitement,  sometimes  dyspeptic  symptoms  with 
tympanites,  or  frequent  micturition.  Areas  of  hyperaesthesia  may  at  this 
time  be  marked,  the  so-called  hysterogenic  spots  so  elaborately  described 
by  Richet.  These  are  usually  symmetrical  and  situated  over  the  upper 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  in  front  in  a  series  of  symmetrically  placed  spots  on 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  the  most  marked  being  those  in  the  inguinal  re- 
gions over  the  ovaries.  Painful  sensations  or  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  a 
globtts  rising  in  the  throat  may  be  complained  of  prior  to  the  onset  of  the 
convulsion,  which,  according  to  French  writers,  has  four  distinct  stages: 
(1)  Epileptoid  condition,  which  closely  simulates  a  true  epileptic  attack 
with  tonic  spasm  (often  leading  to  opisthotonos),  grinding  of  the  teeth, 
congestion  of  the  face,  followed  by  clonic  convulsions,  gradual  relaxation, 
and  coma.  This  attack  lasts  rather  longer  than  a  true  epileptic  attack.  (2) 
Succeeding  this  is  the  period  which  Charcot  has  termed  clownism,  in  which 
there  is  an  emotional  display  and  a  remarkable  series  of  contortions  or  of 
cataleptic  poses.  (3)  Then  in  typical  cases  there  is  a  stage  in  which  the 
patient  assumes  certain  attitudes  expressive  of  the  various  passions — ecstasy, 
fear,  beatitude,  or  erotism.  (4)  Finally  consciousness  returns  and  the  pa- 
tient enters  upon  a  stage  in  which  she  may  display  very  varied  symp- 
toms, chiefly  manifestations  of  a  delirium  with  the  most  extraordinary 
hallucinations.  Visions  are  seen,  voices  heard,  and  conversations  held  with 
imaginary  persons.  In  this  stage  patients  will  relate  with  the  utmost 
solemnity  imaginary  events,  and  make  extraordinary  and  serious  charges 
against  individuals.  This  sometimes  gives  a  grave  aspect  to  these  seizures, 
for  not  only  will  the  patient  at  this  stage  make  and  believe  the  state- 
ments, but  when  recovery  is  complete  the  hallucination  sometimes  per- 
sists. We  seldom  see  in  this  country  attacks  having  this  orderly  se- 
quence. Much  more  commonly  the  convulsions  succeed  each  other  at 
intervals  for  several  days  in  succession.  Here  is  a  striking  difference 
between  hystero-epilepsy  and  true  epilepsy.  In  the  latter  the  status 
epilepticus,  if  persistent,  is  always  serious,  associated  with  fever,  and  fre- 
quently fatal,  while  in  hystero-epilepsy  attacks  may  recur  for  days  with- 
out special  danger  to  life.  After  an  attack  of  hystero-epilepsy  the  pa- 
tient may  sink  into  a  state  of  trance  or  lethargy,  in  which  die  may  remain 
for  days. 

Non-conVTilslve  Forms. — So  complex  and  varied  is  the  clinical  picture  of 
hysteria  that  various  manifestations  are  best  considered  according  to  the 
systems  which  are  involved. 

(1)  Disorders  of  Motion. — (a)  Paralyses, — These  may  be  hemiplegie, 
paraplegic,  or  monoplegic.  Hysterical  diplegia  is  extremely  rare.  The 
paralysis  either  sets  in  abruptly  or  gradually,  and  may  take  weeks  to  attain 
its  full  development.     There  is  no  type  or  form  of  organic  paralysis  whic^ 
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may  not  be  simulated  in  hysteria.  According  to  Weir  Mitchell,  the  hemi- 
plegias are  most  frequent  in  the  ratio  of  four  on  the  left  to  one  on  the 
right  side.  The  face  is  not  affected;  the  neck  may  be  involved,  but  the 
leg  suffers  most.  Sensation  is  either  lessened  or  lost  on  the  affected  side. 
The  hysterical  paraplegia  is  more  common  than  hemiplegia.  The  loss  of 
power  is  not  absolute;  the  legs  can  usually  be  moved,  but  do  not  support 
the  patient.  The  reflexes  may  be  increased,  though  the  knee-jerk  is  often 
normal.  A  spurious  ankle  clonus  may  sometimes  be  present.  The  feet 
are  usually  extended  and  turned  inward  in  the  equino-varus  position.  The 
muscles  do  not  waste  and  the  electrical  reactions  are  normal.  Other  mani- 
festations, such  as  paralysis  of  the  bladder  or  aphonia,  are  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  hysterical  paraplegia.  Hysterical  monoplegias  may  be  facial, 
crural,  or  brachial.  A  condition  of  ataxia  sometimes  occurs  with  paresis. 
The  incoordination  may  be  a  marked  feature,  and  there  are  usually  sensory 
manifestations. 

(h)  Contractures  and  Spasms. — An  extraordinary  variety  of  spasmodic 
affections  occurs  in  hysteria,  of  which  the  most  common  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  hysterical  contractures  may  attack  almost  any  group  of  volun- 
tary muscles  and  be  of  the  hemiplegic,  paraplegic,  or  monoplegic  type. 
They  may  come  on  suddenly  or  slowly,  persist  for  months  or  years,  and 
disappear  rapidly.  The  contracture  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  arm, 
which  is  flexed  at  the  elbow  and  wrist,  while  the  fingers  tightly  grasp  the 
thumb  in  the  palm  of  the  hand;  more  rarely  the  terminal  phalanges  are 
hyperextended  as  in  athetosis.  It  may  occur  in  one  or  in  both  legs,  more 
commonly  the  former.  The  ankle  clonus  is  present;  the  foot  is  inverted 
and  the  toes  are  strongly  flexed.  These  cases  may  be  mistaken  for  lateral 
sclerosis  and  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis  may  really  be  very  great.  The 
spastic  gait  is  very  typical,  and  with  the  exaggerated  knee-jerk  and  ankle 
clonus  the  picture  may  be  characteristic.  In  1879  I  frequently  showed 
such  a  case  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  as  a  typical  example  of  lat- 
eral sclerosis.  The  condition  persisted  for  more  than  eighteen  months  ami 
then  disappeared  completely.  Other  forms  of  contracture  may  be  in  the 
muscles  of  the  hip,  shoulder,  or  neck;  more  rarely  in  those  of  the  jaws — 
hysterical  trismus — or  in  the  tongue.  Remarkable  indeed  are  the  local  con- 
tractures in  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  producing  a  phantom 
tumor,  in  w^hich  just  below  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus  is  a 
firm,  apparently  solid  growth.  According  to  Gowers,  this  is  produced  by 
relaxation  of  the  recti  and  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  to- 
gether with  inflation  of  the  intestines  with  gas  and  an  arching  forward  of 
the  vertebral  column.  They  are  apt  to  occur  in  middle-aged  women  about 
the  menopause,  and  are  frequently  associated  w^ith  the  symptoms  of  spu- 
rious pregnancy — pseudo-cyesis.  The  resemblance  to  a  tumor  may  be  strik- 
ing, and  I  have  known  skilful  diagnosticians  to  be  deceived.  The  only 
safeguard  is  to  be  found  in  complete  anaesthesia,  when  the  tumor  entirely 
disappears.  Some  years  ago  I  went  by  chance  into  the  operating-room  of 
a  hospital  and  found  a  patient  on  the  table  under  chloroform  and  the  sur- 
geon prepared  to  perform  ovariotomy.  The  tumor,  however,  had  com- 
pletely disappeared  with  full  anaesthesia.    Mitchell  has  reported  an  instance 
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of  a  phantom  tumor  in  the  left  pectoral  region  just  above  the  breast,  which 
was  tender,  hard,  and  dense. 

Clonic  spasms  are  more  common  in  hysteria  in  this  country  than  con- 
tractures. The  following  are  the  important  forms:  Rhythmic  hysterical 
spasm.  This,  unfortunately,  is  sometimes  known  as  rhythmic  chorea  or 
hysterical  chorea.  The  movements  may  be  of  the  arm,  either  flexion  and 
extension,  or,  more  rarely,  pronation  and  supination.  Clonic  contractions 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  or  of  the  rota- 
tory muscles  of  the  head  may  produce  rhythmic  movements  of  these  parts. 
The  spasm  may  be  in  one  or  both  psoas  muscles,  lifting  the  leg  in  a  rhythmic 
manner  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  minute.  In  other  instances  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  are  affected,  and  every  few  moments  there  is  a  bowing  move- 
ment— salaam  convulsions — or  the  muscles  of  the  back  may  contract,  caus- 
ing strong  arching  of  the  vertebral  column  and  retraction  of  the  head. 
These  movements  may  often  alternate,  as  in  a  case  in  my  wards,  in  which 
the  patient  on  fine  days  had  regular  salaam  convulsions,  while  on  wet  days 
the  rhythmic  spasm  was  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  neck.  Mitchell 
has  described  a  rotatory  spasm  in  which  the  patient  rotated  involuntarily, 
usually  to  the  left.  More  unusual  cases  are  those  in  which  the  contractions 
closely  simulate  paramyoclonus  multiplex.  Hysterical  athetosis  is  a  rare 
form  of  spasm.  Tremor  may  be  a  purely  hysterical  manifestation,  occur- 
ring either  alone  or  with  paralysis  and  contracture.  It  most  commonly  in- 
volves the  hands  and  arms;  more  rarely  the  head  and  legs.  The  move- 
ments are  small  and  quick.  In  the  type  Rendu  the  tremor  may  or  may 
not  persist  during  repose,  but  it  is  increased  or  provoked  by  volitional  move- 
ments. Volitional  or  intentional  tremor  may  exist,  simulating  closely 
the  movements  of  insular  sclerosis.  Buzzard  states  that  many  instances 
of  this  disease  in  young  girls  are  mistaken  for  hysteria. 

(2)  Disorders  of  Sensation. — Anwsthesia  is  most  common,  and  usually 
confined  to  one  half  of  the  body.  It  may  not  be  noticed  by  the  patient. 
Usually  it  is  accurately  limited  by  the  middle  line  and  involves  the  mucous 
surfaces  and  deeper  parts.  The  conjunctiva,  however,  is  often  spared. 
There  may  be  hemianopia.  This  symptom  may  come  on  slowly  or  follow 
a  convulsive  attack.  Sometimes  the  various  sensations  are  dissociated  and 
the  anaesthesia  may  be  only  to  pain  and  to  touch.  The  skin  of  the  affected 
side  is  usually  pale  and  cool,  and  a  pin-prick  may  not  be  followed  by  blood. 
With  the  loss  of  feeling  there  may  be  loss  of  muscular  power.  Curious 
trophic  changes  may  be  present,  as  in  an  interesting  case  of  Weir  Mitchell's, 
in  which  there  was  unilateral  swelling  of  the  hemiplegic  side. 

A  phenomenon  to  which  much  attention  has  been  paid  is  that  of  trans- 
ference. By  metallotherapy,  the  application  of  certain  metals,  the  anaes- 
thesia or  analgesia  can  be  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  showii,  however,  that  this  phenomenon  may  be  caused  by  the 
electro-magnet  and  by  wood  and  various  other  agents,  and  is  probably  en- 
tirely a  mental  effect.  The  subject  has  no  practical  importance,  but  it 
remains  an  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  in  Gallic  medical  history. 

HypercBsthesia. — Increased  sensitiveness  and  pains  occur  in  various  parts 
of  the  body.     One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  is  of  pain  in  the  head. 
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xipually  over  the  sagittal  suture,  less  frequently  in  the  occiput.  This  ii 
deseribt^d  as  agonizing,  and  m  eompared  to  the  driving  of  a  nail  intfi  tlw* 
part;  henee  the  name  cluvus  hystericus*  Nenralgias  are  eommon.  Hyper- 
sesthetie  areas,  the  hysterogenic  points,  exist  on  the  skin  of  the  thomx  asd 
abdomen,  presssure  upon  which  may  cause  minor  manifestations  or  even 
a  convnlsive  attack.  Increased  sensitiveness  exists  in  the  ovarian  region, 
hut  is  not  pecnlmr  to  hy^^teria.  Pain  in  the  back  is  an  almosit  eonstiat 
complaint  of  hysterical  patients.  The  sensitiveness  may  be  limited  to  cer- 
tain spinous  processes,  or  it  may  be  diffuse.  In  hysterical  women  the  pain* 
in  the  abdomen  may  simidatc  those  of  gastralgia  and  of  gastric  uUh*t,  of 
the  condition  may  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  peritonitis;  more  rarely 
the  abdominal  pains  closely  resemble  those  of  appendix  disease. 

Special  Senses.' — Disturbances  of  taste  and  smell  are  not  uneonuiioii 
and  may  cause  a  good  deal  of  distress.  Of  ocular  symptoms ^  retinal  hyprr- 
aepthesia  is  the  roost  common,  and  the  patients  always  prefer  to  be  in  t 
darkenefl  room,  Hetraction  of  the  field  of  vision  is  eomnion  and  usuall? 
follows  a  convulsive  seizure.  It  may  persist  for  years*  The  color  iH.*rtt*p- 
tion  may  be  normal  even  with  complete  ana;sthesia,  and  in  this  coimtiT 
the  achromatopsia  does  not  seem  to  be  nearly  so  conunon  an  hysterical 
manifestation  as  in  Europe.  Hysterical  deafness  may  be  complete  ia<l 
may  alternate  or  come  on  at  the  same  time  with  hysterical  blindnetf. 
Hysterical  amaurosis  may  occur  in  children.  One  must  carefully  distin- 
guish between  functional  loss  of  power  and  simulation. 

(3)  Visceral  Maiifestatloiis»—i?PSpi rri/ory  Apparaius.--0(  distmrbajioes 
in  the  respiratory  rhythm,  the  most  frequent,  perhaps,  is  an  exaggeratioii 
of  the  deeper  breathy  which  is  taken  normally  every  fifth  or  sixth  inipln- 
tion,  or  there  may  be  a  '*  catching'*  breathing,  such  as  is  seen  when  coM 
water  is  poured  over  a  person.  In  hysterical  dyspnrea  there  is  no  gpedal 
distress  and  the  pulse  is  normal.  In  what  is  known  as  the  syndrome  of 
Briquet  there  is  shortness  of  breath,  suppression  of  the  voice,  and  paisljFiU 
of  the  diaphragm.  The  anhelation  is  extreme.  Among  laryngeal  mami* 
festatione  aphonia  is  frequent  and  may  persist  for  months  or  even  year* 
without  other  special  symptoms  of  the  disease*  Spasm  of  the  muscles  ma? 
occur  with  violent  inspiratory  efforts  and  great  distress,  and  may  even  leiJ 
to  cyanosis.  Hiccough,  or  sounds  resembling  it,  may  be  present  for  weeks 
or  months  at  a  time.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  respiratory  mani* 
fes  tat  ions  are  the  hysterical  cries.  These  may  mimic  the  sounds  produced 
by  animals,  such  as  barking,  mewing,  or  grunting,  and  in  France  cpidemia 
of  them  have  been  repeatedly  observed.  Extraordinary  cries  tnay  be  pro- 
duced, either  inspiratory  or  expiratory,  I  saw  at  Wagner's  clinic  at  Ldpsk 
a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  who  had  for  many  weeks  given  uttemsi^e  to 
a  remarkable  inspiratory  cry  somewhat  like  the  wl^oop  of  whoop ing-coug^, 
but  so  intense  that  it  was  heard  at  a  long  distance.  It  was  incessant,  iOi} 
the  girl  was  worn  to  a  gkeleton.  Attacks  of  gaping,  yawning,  and  sneedof 
may  also  occur. 

The  hysterical  cough  is  a  frequent  symptom,  particnlarly  in  yotioj 
girls.  It  may  occur  in  paroxysms,  but  is  often  a  dry,  persistent,  croakiM 
cough,  extremely  monotonous  and  unpleasant  to  hear.     Sir  Andrew  Clark 
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has  called  attention  to  a  loud,  barking  cough  {cynobex  hebetica)  occurring 
about  the  time  of  puberty,  cliiefly  in  boys  belonging  to  neurotic  families. 
The  attacks,  which  last  about  a  minute,  recur  frequently. 

There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  haemoptysis  which  may  be  very  deceptive 
and  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  disorders.  Wagner  describes  the 
sputum  as  a  pale-red  fluid — not  so  bright  in  color  as  in  ordinary  haemop- 
tysis; on  settling  it  presents  a  reddish-brown  sediment.  It  contains  par- 
ticles of  food,  pavement  epithelium,  red  corpuscles,  and  micrococci,  but 
no  cylindrical  or  ciliated  epithelium.  It  probably  comes  from  the  mouth 
or  pharynx. 

Digestive  System, — ^Disturbed  or  depraved  appetite,  dyspepsia,  and  gas- 
tric pains  are  common  in  hysterical  patients.  The  patient  may  have  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing  the  food,  apparently  from  spasm  of  the  gullet.  There 
are  instances  in  which  the  food  seems  to  be  expelled  before  it  reaches  the 
stomach.  In  other  cases  there  is  incessant  gagging.  In  the  hysterical 
vomiting  the  food  is  regurgitated  without  much  effort  and  without  nausea. 
This  feature  may  persist  for  years  without  great  disturbance  of  nutrition. 
The  most  striking  and  remarkable  digestive  disturbance  in  hysteria  is  the 
anorexia  nervosa  described  by  Sir  William  Gull.  "  To  call  it  loss  of  appe- 
tite— ^anorexia — ^but  feebly  characterizes  the  symptom.  It  is  rather  an 
annihilation  of  appetite,  so  complete  that  it  seems  in  some  cases  impossible 
ever  to  eat  again.  Out  of  it  grows  an  antagonism  to  food  which  results 
at  last  and  in  its  worst  forms  in  spasm  on  the  approach  of  food,  and  this  in 
turn  gives  rise  to  some  of  those  remarkable  cases  of  survival  for  long  periods 
without  food"  (Mitchell).  As  this  goes  on  there  may  be  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  muscular  restlessness,  so  that  the  patients  wander  about  until  ex- 
hausted. Nothings  more  pitiable .  is  to  be  seen  in  practice  than  an  ad- 
vanced case  of  this  sort.  It  is  usually  in  a  young  girl,  sometimes  as  early 
as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth,  more  commonly  between  the  fifteenth  and  twen- 
tieth years.  The  emaciation  is  frightful,  and  scarcely  exceeded  by  that  of 
cancer  of  the  oesophagus.  The  patient  finally  takes  to  bed,  and  in  extreme 
cases  lies  upon  one  side  with  the  thighs  and  legs  flexed,  and  contractures 
may  occur.  Food  is  either  not  taken  at  all  or  only  upon  urgent  compul- 
sion. The  skin  becomes  wasted,  dry,  and  covered  with  bran-like  scales. 
No  food  may  be  taken  for  several  weeks  at  a  time,  and  attempts  to  feed 
may  be  followed  by  severe  spasms.  Although  the  condition  looks  so  alarm- 
ing, these  cases,  when  removed  from  their  home  surroundings  and  treated 
by  Weir  Mitchell's  method,  sometimes  recover  in  a  remarkable  way.  Death, 
however,  may  follow  with  extreme  emaciation.  In  a  fatal  case  under  my 
care  the  girl  weighed  only  49  pounds.     No  lesions  were  found  post  mortem. 

Among  intestinal  symptoms  flatulency  is  one  of  the  most  distressing, 
and  is  usually  associated  with  the  condition  of  peristaltic  unrest  (Kuss- 
maul).  Frequent  discharges  of  faeces  may  be  due  to  disturbance  in  either 
the  small  or  large  bowel.  An  obstinate  form  of  diarrhoea  is  found  in  some 
hysterical  patients,  which  proves  very  intractable  and  is  associated  espe- 
cially with  the  taking  of  food.  It  seems  an  aggravated  form  of  the  loose- 
ness of  bowels  to  which  so  many  nervous  people  are  subject  on  emotion 
or  the  tendency  which  some  have  to  diarrhoea  immediately  after  eating. 
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An  entirely  different  form  is  that  produced  by  what  Mitchell  calls  the  irri- 
table rectum,  in  which  scybala  are  passed  frequently  during  the  day,  some- 
times with  great  violence.  Constipation  is  more  frequent,  however,  and 
may  be  due  to  a  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  bowel,  or  in  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.  In  extreme  cases  the  bowels  may  not  be  moved  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  leading  to  great  accumulation  of  fa?ces.  Other  disturbances 
are  ano-spasm  or  intense  pain  in  the  rectum  apart  from  any  fissure. 

Cardio-vascuJar. — Rapid  action  of  the  heart  on  the  slightest  emotion, 
with  or  without  the  subjective  sensation  of  palpitation,  is  often  a  source  of 
great  distress.  A  slow  pulse  is  less  frequent.  Pains  about  the  heart  may 
simulate  angina.  Flushes  in  various  parts  are  among  the  most  common 
symptoms.  Sweating  may  occur,  or  the  Seborrhoea  nigricanSy  causing  a  dark- 
ening of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  vaso-motor  phenomena  are  the  so-called 
stigmata  or  haemorrhages  in  the  skin,  such  as  were  present  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Louise  Lateau.  In  many  cases  these  are  undoubtedly  fraud- 
ulent, but  if,  as  appears  credible,  such  bleeding  may  exist  in  the  hj'pnotic 
trance,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  its  occurrence  in  the  trance  of  pro- 
longed religious  ecstasy. 

Joint  Affections. — To  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Sir  James  Paget  we 
owe  the  recognition  of  these  extraordinary  manifestations  of  hysteria.  Per- 
haps no  single  affection  has  brought  more  discredit  upon  the  profession, 
for  the  cases  are  very  refractory,  and  finally  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  char- 
latan or  faith-healer,  under  whose  touch  the  disease  may  disappear  at  once. 
Usually  it  affects  the  knee  or  the  hip,  and  may  follow  a  trifling  injury. 
The  joint  is  usually  fixed,  sensitive,  and  swollen.  The  surface  may  be 
cool,  but  sometimes  the  local  temperature  is  increased?  To  the  touch  it 
is  very  sensitive  and  movement  causes  great  pain.  In  protracted  cases  the 
muscles  about  the  joint  are  somewhat  wasted,  and  in  consequence  it  looks 
larger.  The  pains  are  often  nocturnal,  at  which  time  the  local  tempera- 
ture may  be  much  increased.  While,  as  a  rule,  neuromimetic  joints  yield 
to  proper  management,  there  are  interesting  instances  in  the  literature  in 
which  organic  change  has  succeeded  the  fimctional  disturbance.  In  the 
remarkable  case  reported  in  Weir  Mitchell's  lectures,  the  hysterical  fea- 
tures were  pronounced,  and,  on  account  of  the  chronicity,  the  disease  of 
the  knee-joint  was  considered  organic  by  such  an  authority  as  Billroth. 
Sands  found  the  joint  surfaces  normal,  and  the  thickening  to  be  due  to 
inflammatory  products  outside  the  capsule. 

Intermittent  hydrarthrosis  may  be  a  manifestation  of  hysteria,  occur- 
ring in  the  knee  or  other  joints,  sometimes  with  transient  paresis. 

Mental  Symptoms. — The  psychical  condition  of  an  hysterical  patient 
is  always  abnormal,  and  the  disease  occupies  the  ill-defined  territory  be- 
tween sanity  and  insanity.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  patients  are 
really  insane,  particularly  in  the  perversion  witnessed  in  the  moral  sphere. 
Not  the  slightest  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  their  statements,  and 
they  will  for  months  or  years  deceive  friends,  relatives,  and  physician. 
This  appears  to  result  partly,  but  not  wholly,  from  a  morbid  craving  for 
sympathy.    It  is  really  due  to  an  entire  unhinging  of  the  moral  nature. 
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Hysterical  patients  may  become  insane  and  display  persistent  hallu- 
cinations and  delirium,  alternating  perhaps  with  emotional  outbursts  of 
an  aggravated  character.  For  weeks  or  months  they  may  be  confined  to 
bed,  entirely  oblivious  to  their  surroundings,  with  a  delirium  which  may 
simulate  that  of  delirium  tremens,  particularly  in  being  associated  with 
loathsome  and  unpleasant  animals.  The  nutrition  may  be  maintained, 
but  in  these  cases  there  is  always  a  very  heavy,  foul  breath.  With  seclu- 
sion and  care  recovery  usually  takes  place  within  three  or  four  months. 
At  the  onset  of  these  attacks  and  during  convalescence  the  patients  must 
be  incessantly  watched,  as  a  suicidal  tendency  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  this  condition  as  the  slatiLS  hystericus. 

Of  hysterical  manifestations  in  the  higher  centres  that  of  trance  is  the 
most  remarkable.  This  may  develop  spontaneously  without  any  convul- 
sive seizure,  but  more  frequently,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  follows  hys- 
teroid  attacks.  Catalepsy,  a  condition  in  which  the  limbs  are  plastic  and 
remain  in  any  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  may  be  present. 

Ths  Metabolism  in  Hysteria. — The  studies  of  Gilles  de  la  Tourette  and 
Cathelineau,  under  Charcot's  direction,  have  shown  that  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  hysteria  the  urine  does  not  show  quantitative  or  qualitative 
changes,  but  in  the  severer  types,  characterized  by  convulsions,  etc.,  there 
are  important  modifications:  reduction  in  the  urates  and  phosphates;  the 
ratio  of  the  earthy  to  the  alkaline  phosphates,  normally  1  : 3,  is  1  : 2,  or 
even  1  : 1.  The  urine  is  also  reduced  in  amount.  They  think  that  these 
changes  might  sometimes  serve  to  differentiate  convulsive  hysteria  from 
epilepsy,  in  which  there  is  always  an  increase  in  the  solid  constituents  after 
a  seizure. 

Hysterical  Fever. — In  hysteria  the  temperature,  as  a  rule,  is  normal. 
The  cases  with  fever  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (a)  Instances  in  which 
the  fever  is  the  sole  manifestation.  These  are  rare,  but  I  have  seen  at 
least  two  cases  in  which  the  chronic  course,  the  retention  of  the  nutrition, 
and  the  entirely  negative  condition  of  the  organs  left  no  other  diagnosis 
possible.  In  a  case  recently  under  observation  the  patient  has  had  for  four 
or  five  years  an  afternoon  rise  of  temperature,  reaching  usually  to  102°  or 
103**.  She  was  well  nourished  and  presented  no  pronounced  hysterical 
symptoms,  but  there  was  a  marked  neurotic  history  on  one  side  and  a  form 
of  interrupted  sighing  respiration  so  often  seen  in  hysteria. 

(b)  Cases  of  hysterical  fever  with  spurious  local  manifestations.  These 
are  very  troublesome  and  deceptive  cases.  The  patient  may  be  suddenly 
taken  ill  with  pain  in  various  regions  and  elevation  of  temperature.  The 
case  may  simulate  meningitis.  There  may  be  pain  in  the  head,  vomiting, 
contracted  pupils,  and  retraction  of  the  neck — symptoms  which  may  per- 
sist for  weeks — and  some  anomalous  manifestation  during  convalescence 
may  alone  indicate  to  the  physician  that  he  has  had  to  deal  with  a  case  of 
hysteria,  and  has  not,  as  he  perhaps  flattered  himself,  cured  a  case  of  men- 
ingitis. Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  in  a  recent  article  on  hysterical  fever,  men- 
tions a  case  in  the  service  of  Cornil  which  was  admitted  with  dyspnoea, 
slight  cyanosis,  and  a  temperature  of  39°  C.  The  condition  proved  to  be 
hysterical.     There  is  also  an  hysterical  pseudo-phthisis  with  pain  in  the 
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chest,  slight  fever,  and  the  expectoration  of  a  blood-stained  mucus.  The 
cases  of  hysterical  peritonitis  may  also  show  fever. 

(c)  Hysterical  Hyperpyrexia. — It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  cases  of 
paradoxical  temperatures  reported  of  late  years,  in  which  the  thermometer 
has  registered  112**  to  120**  or  more,  have  been  in  women.  Fraud  has  been 
practised  in  some  of  these,  but  others  have  to  be  accepted,  though  their 
explanation  is  impossible  under  our  known  laws.  Jacobi  has  reported  a 
case  in  which  the  temperature  rose  to  148**  F.  (64.5**  C).  The  Omaha 
case,  in  which  the  temperature  was  recorded  at  170**  F.,  has,  I  am  informed 
on  good  authority,  proved  a  fraud. 

DiagnOBiB. — Inquiry  into  the  occurrence  of  previous  manifestations 
and  the  mental  conditions  may  give  important  information.  These  ques- 
tions, as  a  rule,  should  not  be  asked  the  mother,  who  of  all  others  is  least 
likely  to  give  satisfactory  information  about  the  patient's  condition.  The 
occurrence  of  the  globus  hystericus,  of  emotional  attacks,  of  weeping  and 
crying,  are  always  suggestive.  The  points  of  difference  between  the  con- 
vulsive attacks  and  true  epilepsy  were  referred  to  in  their  description, 
and  as  a  rule  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  distinguishing  between  the 
two  conditions.  The  hysterical  paralyses  are  very  variable  and  apt  to  be 
associated  with  anaesthesia.  The  contractures  may  at  times  be  very  decep- 
tive, but  the  occurrence  of  areas  of  anaesthesia,  of  retraction  of  the  visual 
field,  and  the  development  of  minor  hysterical  manifestations,  give  valua- 
ble indications.  The  contractures  disappear  under  full  anaesthesia.  Spe- 
cial care  must  be  taken  not  to  confoimd  the  spastic  paraplegia  of  hysteria 
with  lateral  sclerosis. 

The  visceral  manifestations  are  usually  recognized  without  much  diffi- 
culty. The  practitioner  has  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  strong  tendency 
in  hysterical  patients  to  practise  deception. 

Treatment. — The  prophylaxis  in  hysteria  may  be  gathered  from  the 
remarks  on  the  relation  of  education  to  the  disease.  The  successful  treat- 
ment of  hysteria  demands  qualities  possessed  by  few  physicians.  The  first 
element  is  a  due  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  and  friends.  It  is  pitiable  to  think  of  the  misery  which  has 
been  inflicted  on  these  unhappy  victims  by  the  harsh  and  unjust  treat- 
ment which  has  resulted  from  false  views  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble; 
on  the  other  hand,  worry  and  ill-health,  often  the  wrecking  of  mind, 
body,  and  estate,  are  entailed  upon  the  near  relatives  in  the  nursing  of  a 
protracted  ease  of  hysteria.  The  minor  manifestations,  attacks  of  the 
vapors,  the  crying  and  weeping  spells,  are  not  of  much  moment  and  rarely 
require  treatment.  The  physical  condition  should  be  carefully  looked  into 
and  the  mode  of  life  regulated  so  as  to  insure  system  and  order  in  every- 
thing. A  congenial  occupation  offers  the  best  remedy  for  many  of  these 
manifestations.  Any  functional  disturbance  should  be  attended  to  and  a 
course  of  tonics  prescribed.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  action 
of  the  bowels. 

Valerian  and  asafoetida  are  often  of  service.  For  the  pains  in  various 
parts,  particularly  in  the  hack,  the  thermo-cautery  and  static  electricity 
will  be  foimd  invaluable.    Morphia  should  be  withheld.    In  the  conYulfliTe 
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seizures,  particularly  in  the  minor  forms,  it  is  often  best,  after  settling  the 
patient  comfortably,  to  leave  her.  When  she  comes  to,  and  finds  herself 
alone  and  without  sympathy,  the  attacks  are  less  likely  to  be  repeated. 
There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  cure  for  the  hysterical  manifestations  of  women, 
otherwise  in  good  health,  who  are,  as  Mitchell  says,  "  fat  and  ruddy,  with 
sound  organs  and  good  appetites,  but  ever  complain  of  pains  and  aches, 
and  ever  liable  on  the  least  emotional  disturbance  to  exhibit  a  quaint  vari- 
ety of  hysterical  phenomena.** 

To  treat  hysteria  as  a  physical  disorder  is,  after  all,  radically  wrong.  It 
is  essentially  a  mental  and  emotional  anomaly,  and  the  important  element 
in  the  treatment  is  moral  control.  At  home,  surroimded  by  loving  relatives 
who  misinterpret  entirely  the  symptoms  and  have  no  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  the  severer  forms  of  hysteria  can  rarely  be  cured.  The 
necessary  control  is  impossible;  hence  the  special  value  of  the  method  in- 
troduced by  Weir  Mitchell,  which  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  advanced 
cases  which  have  become  chronic  and  bedridden.  The  treatment  consists 
in  isolation,  rest,  diet,  massage,  and  electricity.  Separation  from  friends 
and  sympathetic  relatives  must  be  absolute,  and  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
obtained  in  the  individual's  home.  An  essential  element  in  the  treatment 
is  an  intelligent  nurse.  No  small  share  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  author  of  this  plan  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  persistently 
chosen  as  his  allies  bright,  intelligent  women.  The  details  of  the  plan  are 
as  follows:  The  patient  is  confined  to  bed  and  not  allowed  to  get  up,  nor, 
at  first,  in  aggravated  cases,  to  read,  write,  or  even  to  feed  herself.  Massage 
is  used  daily,  at  first  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  subsequently  for 
a  longer  period.  It  is  essential  as  a  substitute  for  exercise.  The  induction 
current  is  applied  to  the  various  muscles  and  to  the  spine.  Its  use,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  essential  as  that  of  massage.  The  diet  may  at  first  be  entirely 
of  milk,  4  ounces  every  two  hours.  It  is  better  to  give  skimmed  milk, 
and  it  may  be  diluted  with  soda  water  or  barley  water  and,  if  necessary, 
peptonized.  After  a  week  or  ten  days  the  diet  may  be  increased,  the 
amount  of  milk  still  being  kept  up.  A  chop  may  be  given  at  midday,  a  cup 
of  coffee  or  cocoa  with  toast  or  bread  and  butter  or  a  biscuit  with  the  milk. 
The  patients  usually  fatten  rapidly  as  the  solid  food  is  added,  and  with 
the  gain  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  diminution  or  cessation  of  the  nervous  symp- 
toms. The  milk  is  the  essential  element  in  the  diet,  and  is  in  itself  amply 
sufficient. 

The  remarkable  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  now  universally 
recognized.  The  plan  is  more  applicable  to  the  lean  than  to  fat,  flabby 
hysterical  patients.  Not  only  is  it  suitable  for  the  more  obstinate  varieties 
of  hysteria  with  bodily  manifestations,  but  in  the  cases  with  mental  symp- 
toms the  seclusion  and  separation  from  relatives  and  friends  are  particu- 
larly advantageous.  In  the  hysterical  vomiting  Debove's  method  of  forced 
feeding  may  be  used  with  benefit.  For  the  innumerable  minor  manifesta- 
tions of  hysteria  and  for  the  simulations  the  indications  for  treatment  are 
usually  clear.  Of  late,  hypnotism  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hysteria.  Occasionally  in  cases  of  hysterical  contractions  or  paraly- 
sis it  is  of  benefit,  but  any  one  who  has  seen  the  development  of  this  method 
70 
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as  practised  at  present  in  France  must  feel  that  it  is  a  two-edged  sword  and 
that  the  constant  repetition  in  the  same  patient  is  fraught  with  danger. 
In  the  cases  in  which  we  have  tried  it  here  the  success  has  not  been  marked. 


XII.    NEURASTHENIA. 

Deflnitioxi. — A  condition  of  weakness  or  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
system,  giving  rise  to  various  forms  of  mental  and  bodily  inefficiency. 

The  term,  an  old  one,  but  first  popularized  by  Beard,  covers  an  ill-de- 
fined, motley  group  of  symptoms,  which  may  be  either  general  and  the  ex- 
pression of  derangement  of  the  entire  system,  or  local,  limited  to  certain 
organs;  hence  the  terms  cerebral,  spinal,  cardiac,  and  gastric  neurasthenia. 

Etiology. — The  causes  may  be  grouped  as  hereditary  and  acquired. 

(a)  Hereditary. — We  do  not  all  start  in  life  with  the  same  amount  of 
nerve  capital.  Parents  who  have  led  irrational  lives,  indulging  in  excesses 
of  various  kinds,  or  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  nervous  complaints  or 
of  mental  trouble,  may  transmit  to  their  children  an  organization  which  is 
defective  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  must  call  "  nerve  foTce." 
Such  individuals  start  handicapped  with  a  neuropathic  predisposition,  and 
furnish  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  neurasthenic  patients.  As  van 
Gieson  sonorously  puts  it,  "  the  potential  energies  of  the  higher  constella- 
tions of  their  association  centres  have  been  squandered  by  their  ancestors.*' 

Besides  such  forms  of  hereditary  neuropathy,  which  we  have  to  look 
upon  as  instances  of  injury  to  the  germ-plasm  derived  from  one  or  both 
of  the  parents,  there  have  to  be  considered  those  cases  in  which  during 
intra-uterine  life  there  have  been  conditions  which  interfered  with  the 
proper  development  and  nutrition  of  the  embryo.  So  long  as  these  indi- 
viduals are  content  to  transact  a  moderate  business  with  their  life  capital, 
all  may  go  well,  but  there  is  no  reserve,  and  in  the  exigencies  of  modem  life 
these  small  capitalists  go  under  and  come  to  us  as  bankrupts. 

(6)  Acquired, — The  functions,  though  perverted  most  readily  in  persons 
who  have  inherited  a  feeble  organization,  may  also  be  damaged  in  persons 
with  no  neuropathic  predisposition  by  exercise  which  is  excessive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength — i.  e.,  by  strain.  The  cares  and  anxieties  attendant 
upon  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood  may  be  borne  without  distress,  but  in  many 
persons  the  strain  becomes  excessive  and  is  first  manifested  as  worry.  The 
individual  loses  the  distinction  between  essentials  and  non-essentials,  trifles 
cause  annoyance,  and  the  entire  organism  reacts  with  unnecessary  readiness 
to  slight  stimuli,  and  is  in  a  state  which  the  older  writers  called  irritable 
weakness.  If  such  a  condition  be  taken  early  and  the  patient  given  rest, 
the  balance  is  quickly  restored.  In  this  group  may  be  placed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  fhe  neurasthenics  which  we  see  in  this  country,  particularly 
among  business  men,  teachers,  and  journalists.  Neurasthenia  may  follow 
the  infectious  diseases,  particularly  influenza,  typhoid  fever,  and  syphilis. 
The  abuse  of  certain  drugs,  alcohol,  tobacco,  morphine  may  lead  to  a  high 
grade  of  neurasthenia,  though  the  drug  habit  is  more  often  a  result  rather 
than  a  cause  of  the  neurasthenia.    Other  causes  more  subtle,  yet  potent^  and 
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less  easily  dealt  with,  are  the  worries  attendant  upon  love  aflfairs,  religious 
doubts,  and  the  sexual  passion.  Sexual  excesses  have  undoubtedly  been 
exaggerated  as  a  cause  of  neurasthenia,  but  that  they  are  responsible  in  a 
number  of  instances  is  certain. 

The  traumatic  forms,  especially  those  following  upon  railway  accidents, 
will  be  separately  considered. 

Sjrmptoins. — These  are  extremely  varied,  and  may  be  general  or 
localized;  more  often  a  combination  of  both.  The  appearance  of  the  pa- 
tient is  suggestive,  sometimes  characteristic,  but  difficult  to  describe.  Im- 
portant information  can  be  gained  by  the  physician  if  he  observe  the 
patient  closely  as  he  enters  the  room — the  way  he  is  clothed,  the  manner 
in  which  he  holds  his  body,  his  facial  expression,  and  the  humor  which  he 
is  in.  Loss  of  weight  and  slight  anaemia  may  be  present.  The  physical 
debility  may  reach  a  high  grade  and  the  patient  may  be  confined  to  bed. 
IMentally  the  patients  are  usually  low-spirited  and  despondent;  women  are 
frequently  emotional. 

The  local  symptoms  may  dominate  the  situation,  and  there  have  accord- 
ingly been  described  a  whole  series  of  types  of  the  disease — cerebral,  spinal, 
cardio-vascular,  gastric,  and  sexual.  In  all  forms  there  is  a  striking  lack  of 
accordance  between  the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complains  and  the 
objective  changes  discoverable  by  the  physician.  In  nearly  every  clinical  type 
of  the  disease  the  predominant  symptoms  are  referable  to  pathological  sensa- 
tions and  the  psychic  effects  of  these.  Imperfect  sleep  is  also  complained 
of  by  a  majority  of  patients,  or,  if  not  complained  of,  is  found  to  exist  on 
inquiry. 
/  In  the  cerebral  or  psychic  form  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  connected  with 

an  inability^to  perform  the  ordinary  mental  x^rk.  Thus  a  row  of  figures 
cannot  be  correctly  added,*  {He  dictation  or  the  writing  of  a  few  letters  is  a 
source  of  the  greatest  worry,  the  transaction  of  petty  details  in  business  is 
a  painful  effort,  and  there  is  loss  of  power  of  fixed  attention.  With  this 
condition  there  may  be  no  headache,  the  appetite  may  be  good,  and  the 
patient  may  sleep  well.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  are  sensations  of  fulness 
and  weight  or  flushes,  if  not  actual  headache.  Sleeplessness  is  a  frequent 
concomitant  of  the  cerebral  form,  and  may  be  the  first  manifestation. 
Some  of  these  patients  are  good-tempered  and  cheerful,  but  a  majority  are 
moody,  irritable,  and  depressed. 

Hyperesthesia,  especially  to  sensations  of  pain,  is  one  of  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  almost  all  neurasthenic  individuals.  The  sensations  are  nearly 
always  referred  to  some  special  region  of  the  body — the  skin,  eye  muscles, 
the  joints,  the  blood-vessels,  or  the  viscera.  It  is  frequently  possible  to 
localize  a  number  of  points  painful  to  pressure  (Valleix's  points).  In  some 
patients  there  is  marked  vertigo,  occasionally  even  resembling  that  of  M6ni- 
^re^s  disease. 

If  such  pathological  sensations  continue  for  a  long  time  the  mood  and 
character  of  the  patient  gradually  alter.  The  so-called  "  irritable  humor  ** 
develops.  Many  obnoxiously  egoistic  individuals  met  with  in  daily  life  are 
in  reality  examples  of  psychic  neurasthenia.  Everything  is  complained  of. 
The  individual  demands  the  greatest  consideration  for  his  condition;  feeU 
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that  he  has  been  deeply  insulted  if  his  desires  are  not  always  immediately 
granted.  He  may  at  the  same  time  have  but  little  consideration  for  others. 
Indeed,  in  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease  he  may  show  a  malicious  pleas- 
ure in  attempting  to  make  people  who  seem  happier  than  himself  uncom- 
fortable. Such  patients  complain  frequently  that  they  are  "misunder- 
stood" by  their  fellows. 

In  many  cases  the  so-called  "anxiety  conditions "  gradually  develop; 
one  scarcely  ever  sees  a  case  of  advanced  neurasthenia  without  the  existence 
of  some  form  of  "  anxiety."  In  the  simpler  forms  of  anxiety  (nosophobic) 
there  may  be  only  a  fear  of  impending  insanity  or  of  approaching  death 
or  of  apoplexy.  More  frequently  the  anxious  feeling  is  localized  somewhere 
in  the  body — in  the  praecordial  region,  in  the  head,  in  the  abdomen,  in  the 
thorax,  or  more  rarely  in  the  extremities. 

In  some  cases  the  anxiety  becomes  intense  and  the  patients  are  restless, 
and  declare  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves.  They  may 
throw  themselves  upon  a  bed,  crying  and  complaining,  and  making  con- 
vulsive movements  with  the  hands  and  feet.  Suicidal  tendencies  are  not 
imcommon  in  such  cases,  and  patients  may  in  desperation  actually  take 
their  own  lives. 

Involuntary^mentaj^activity  may  be  very  troublesome;  the  patient  com- 
plains that  when  he  is  overtired  thoughts  which  he  cannot  stop  or  control 
run  through  his  head  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  In  other  cases  there  is 
marked  absence  of  mind,  the  individual's  mind  being  so  filled  up  owing 
to  the  overexcitability  of  latent  memory  pictures  that  he  is  unable  to  form 
the  proper  associations  for  ideas  called  up  by  external  stimuli.  Sometimes 
a  patient  complains  that  a  definite  word,  a  name,  a  number,  a  melody,  or  a 
song  keeps  running  in  his  head  in  spite  of  all  he  can  do  to  abolish  it. 

In  the  severer  cases  of  psychic  neurasthenia  the  so-called  "  phobias  " 
are  common.  The  most  frequent  form  perhaps  is  agoraphobia,  in  which 
patients  the  moment  they  come  into  an  open  space  are  oppressed  by  an 
exaggerated  feeling  of  anxiety.  They  seem  "frightened  to  death,"  and 
commence  to  tremble  all  over;  they  complain  of  compression  of  the  thorax 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  They  may  break  into  profuse  perspiration  and 
assert  that  they  feel  as  though  chained  to  the  ground  or  that  they  cannot 
move  a  step.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  some  such  cases  the  open  space  can 
be  crossed  if  the  individual  be  accompanied  by  some  one,  even  by  a  child, 
or  if  he  carry  a  stick  or  an  umbrella!  Other  people  are  afraid  to  be  left 
alone  (monophobia),  especially  in  a  closed  compartment  (claustrophobia). 

The  fear  of  people  and  of  society  is  known  as  anthropophobia.  A  whole 
series  of  other  phobias  have  been  described — batophobia,  or  the  fear  that 
high  things  will  fall;  pathophobia,  or  fear  of  disease;  siderodromophobia, 
or  fear  of  a  railway  journey;  siderophobia  or  astrophobia,  fear  of  thunder 
and  lightning.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  individuals  who  are  afraid  of 
everything  and  every  one — victims  of  the  so-called  pantophobia. 

The  special  senses  may  be  disturbed,  particularly  vision.  An  aching  or 
weariness  of  fHe  eyeballs  after  reading  a  few  minutes  or  flashes  of  light  are 
common  symptoms.  The  "irritable  eye,"  the  so-called  nervous  or  neu- 
rasthenic asthenopia,  is  familiar  to  every  family  physician.    According  to 
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Binswanger,  the  essence  of  the  asthenopia  disturhance  consists  in  patho- 
logical sensations  of  fatigue  in  the  ciliary  muscles  or  the  medial  recti. 

There  may  be  acoustic  disturbances — ^hyperalgesia  and  even  true  hyper- 
acusia. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  all  the  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  is  the 
pressursJn  the  head  complained  of  by  these  patients.    This  symptom,  vari- 
ously described,  may  be  diffuse,  but  is  more  frequently  referred  to  some  one 
region — frontal,  temporal,  parietal,  or  occipital.* 
^  When  the  spinal  symptoms  predominate — spinal  irritation  or  spinal 

'  neurasthenia — in  addition  to  many  of  the  features  just  mentioned,  the 
patients  complain  of  weariness  on  the  least  exertion,  of  weakness,  pain  in 
the  back,  intercostal  neuralgiform  pains,  and  of  aching  pains  in  the  legs. 
There  may  be  spots  of  local  tenderness  on  the  spine.  The  rachialgia  may 
be  spontaneous,  or  may  be  noticed  only  on  pressure  or  movement.  Occa- 
sionally there  may  be  disturbances  of  sensation,  particularly  a  feeling  of 
numbness  and  tingling,  and  the  reflexes  may  be  increased.  Visceral  neural- 
gias, especially  in  connection  with  the  genital  organs,  are  frequently  met 
with.  The  aching  pain  in  the  back  or  in  the  back  of  the  neck  is  the  most 
constant  complaint  in  these  cases.  In  women  it  is  often  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  condition  is  one  of  neurasthenia  or  hysteria.  It  is  in  these 
cases  that  the  disturbances  of  muscular  activity  are  most  pronounced,  and 
in  the  French  writings  amyosthenia  particularly  plays  an  important  role. 
The  symptoms  may  be  irritative  or  paretic,  or  a  combination  of  both.  Dis- 
turbances of  coordination  are  not  uncommon  in  the  severer  forms.  These 
are  particularly  prone  to  involve  the  associated  movements  of  the  eye  mus- 
cles leading  to  asthenopia  lack  of  accommodation.  Drooping  of  one  eyelid 
is  very  common,  probably  owing  to  insufficient  innervation  on  the  part  of 
the  sympathetic  rather  than  to  paresis  of  the  nervus  oculomotorius.  Oc- 
casionally Romberg^s  symptom  may  be  present,  and  the  patient,  or  even  his 
physician,  may  fear  a  beginning  tabes.  More  rarely  there  is  disturbance  of 
such  finely  coordinated  acts  as  writing  and  articulation,  not  unlike  those 
seen  at  the  onset  of  general  paresis.  Such  symptoms  are  always  alarming, 
and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  establishing  a  diagnosis.  That  they 
may  be  the  symptoms  of  pure  neurasthenia,  however,  can  no  longer  be 
doubted. 

The  reflexes  in  neurasthenia  are  usually  increased,  the  deep  reflexes 
especially  never  being  absent.  The  condition  of  the  superficial  reflexes  is 
less  constant,  though  these,  too,  are  usually  increased.  The  pupils  are  often 
jj^frtpdj  and  the  reflexes  are  usually  normal.  There  may  be  inequality  of  the 
pupils  in  neurasthenia,  a  point  which  Pelizaeus  has  especially  emphasized. 

In  another  type  of  cases  the  muscular  weakness  is  extreme,  and  may  go 
on  even  to  complete  motor  helplessness.  Very  thorough  examination  is 
necessary  before  deciding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  since  in  some 

♦  For  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  mental  symptoms  of  neurasthenia,  see  the 
Shattuck  Lecture,  by  Cowles  (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1891),  as  well  as  two 
German  monographs,  that  of  Binswanger  (18M),  and  that  of  LOwenfeld.  The  French 
treatise  of  Bouveret  (1891)  is  also  valuable.  P.  C.  Mttller's  Handbuch  der  Neurasthenie 
(Leipzig,  1898)  contains  an  excellent  bibliography  of  this  subject. 
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instances  serious  mistakes  have  been  made.     Here  belong  the  airemia  of 
Neftel,  the  akinesia  algera  of  Mobius,  and  the  neurasthenic  form  of  astasia 
abasia  described  by  Binswanger. 
/;  In  other  cases  the  cardio-vascular  symptoms  are  the  most  distressing, 

V  and  may  occur  with  only  slight  disturbance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  functions, 
though  the  conditions  are  nearly  always  combined.  Palpitation  of  the  heart, 
irregular  and  very  rapid  action  (neurasthenic  tachycardia),  and  pains  an«i 
oppressive  feelings  in  the  cardiac  region  are  the  most  common  symjUoni>. 
The  slightest  excitement  may  be  followed  by  increased  action  of  the  heart, 
sometimes  associated  with  sensations  of  dizziness  and  anxiety,  and  the  pa- 
tients frequently  have  the  idea  that  they  su£fer  from  serious  disease  of  this 
organ.    Attacks  of  pseudo-angina  may  occur. 

Vaso-motor  disturbances  constitute  a  special  feature  of  many  cases. 
Flushes  of  heat,  especially  in  the  head,  and  transient  hyperaemia  of  the 
skin  may  "be  very  distressing  symptoms.  Profuse  sweating  may  occur, 
either  local  or  general,  and  sometimes  noctumalT^TKe  piulsemay  show  inter- 
esting features,  owing  to  the  extreme  relaxation  of  the  peripheral  arterioles. 
The  arterial  throbbing  may  be  everywhere  visible,  almost  as  much  as  in 
aortic  insufficiency.  The  pulse,  too,  may  under  these  circumstances  have 
a  somewhat  water-hammer  quality.  The  capillar}'  pulse  may  be  seen  in 
the  nails,  on  the  lips,  or  on  the  margins  of  a  line  drawn  upon  the  forehead, 
and  I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  pulsation  in  the  veins  of  the  back  of 
the  hand.  A  characteristic  symptom  in  some  cases  is  the  throbbing  aorta. 
This  "  preternatural  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium,"  as  Allan  Bums  call:? 
it,  may  be  extremely  forcible  and  suggest  the  existence  of  abdominal  aneu- 
rism. The  subjective  sensations  associated  with  it  may  be  very  unpleasant, 
particularly  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 

In  women  especially,  and  sometimes  in  men,  the  peripheral  blood-ves- 
sels are  contracted,  the  extremities  are  cold,  the  nose  is  red  or  blue,  and  the 
face  has  a  pinched  expression.  These  patients  feel  much  more  comfortable 
when  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  distended,  and  resort  to  various  means  to 
favor  this  (wearing  of  heavy  clothing,  use  of  diffusible  stimulants). 

The  general  features  of  gastro-intestinal  neurasthenia  have  been  dealt 
with  under  the  section  of  nervous  dyspepsia.    The  connection  of  these  cases 
with  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  floating  kidney,  and  the  condition  which 
Glenard  calls  enteroptosis  has  already  been  mentioned. 
/./  Sexual  neurasthenia  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  an  irritable  weak- 

/  ness  of  the  sexual  organs  manifested  by  nocturnal  emissions,  unusual  de- 
pression after  intercourse,  and  often  by  a  distressing  dread  of  impotence. 
The  mental  condition  of  these  patients  is  most  pitiable,  and  they  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  quacks  and  charlatans  of  all  kinds. 

Spermatorrha?a  is  the  bugbear  of  the  majority.  They  complain  of  con- 
tinued losses,  usually  without  accompanying  pleasurable  sensations.  After 
defecation  or  micturition  there  may  be  seminal  discharges.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination sometimes  reveals  the  presence  of  spermatozoa.  Actual  nervous 
impotence  is  not  uncommon.  The  "  painful  testicle  "  is  a  well-known  neu- 
rasthenic phenomenon. 

In  the  severer  cases,  especially  those  bearing  the  stigmata  of  degenen- 
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tion,  there  may  be  evidence  of  sexual  perversion.  The  "damnable  itera- 
tion "  with  which  writers  in  our  ranks  "  dish  up  "  this  unpleasant  subject 
is  proof  positive  that  not  all  prophets  speak  to  edification. 

In  females  it  is  common  to  find  a  tender  ovary,  and  painful  or  irregular 
menstruation. 

In  all  forms  of  neurasthenia  the  condition  of  the  urine  is  important. 
Many  cases  are  complicated  with  the  83rmptom8  of  the  condition  known 
as  litha9mia,  and  so  marked  may  this  be  that  some  have  indeed  made  a  spe- 
cial form  of  lithaemic  neurasthenia.  Polyuria  may  be  present,  but  is  more 
common  in  hysteria.  With  disturbed  digestion  the  urates  and  oxalates 
may  be  in  excess. 

DiagnOBis. — While  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  diagnosis  can  readily 
be  made,  still  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  very  difficult.  Neurasthenia 
overlaps  hypochondria  and  hysteria  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  psychoses  and 
degenerative  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  other.  The  term  has 
in  the  past  been  altogether  too  loosely  used.  Simple  local  disturbances 
and  temporary  general  disturbances  the  result  of  sudden  overexertion  should, 
scarcely  be  diagnosed  as  neurasthenia.  Only  when  we  have  before  us  a 
clinical  picture  indicating  general  weakness  of  the  nervous  system  m  addi- 
tion to  the  local  disturbances,  no  matter  how  pronounced  they  are,  is  the 
diagnosis  justifiable.  Charcot  has  designated  as  neurasthenic  stigmata  cer- 
tain fundamental  and  typical  symptoms,  such  as  the  pain  and  pressure  in 
the  head,  the  disturbances  of  sleep,  the  rhachialgia  and  spinal  hyperaes- 
thesia,  the  muscular  weakness,  the  nervous  dyspepsia,  the  disturbances  of 
the  genital  organs,  and  the  typical  mental  phenomena  (irritable  humor, 
psychic  depression,  feelings  of  anxiety,  intellectual  fatigue,  incapacity  of 
decision,  and  the  like).  In  addition  to  these  cardinal  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, he  described  as  secondary  or  accessory  symptoms  the  feelings  of  dizzi- 
ness and  vertigo,  the  neurasthenic  asthenopia,  the  circulatory,  respiratory, 
secretory,  and  nutritive  disturbances,  disturbances  of  motility  and  sensa- 
tion, the  fever  of  neurasthenia,  and  neurasthenic  idiosyncrasies.  The  anxiety 
conditions  and  various  phobias,  as  well  as  the  different  varieties  of  tic  and 
the  occupation  neuroses  when  they  accompany  neurasthenia,  are  regarded 
as  complications  dependent  in  the  majority  of  instances  upon  faulty  hered- 
ity. I  must  agree  with  Binswanger  in  emphasizing  the  importance  for  the 
diagnosis  of  the  peculiar  intellectual  and  emotional  condition  of  the  patient, 
as  well  as  the  disturbances  of  sleep. 

Neurasthenia  is  a  disease  above  all  others  which  has  to  be  diagnosed 
from  the  subjective  statements  of  the  patient,  and  from  an  observation  of 
his  general  behavior  rather  than  from  the  physical  examination.  The 
physical  examination  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  excluding  other  dis- 
eases likely  to  be  confounded  with  it.  That  somatic  changes  occur  and  that 
physical  signs  are  often  to  be  made  out  is  very  true,  and  we  owe  to  Lowen- 
feld  especially  a  careful  discussion  of  these  points,  but  there  is  nothing 
typical  or  pathognomonic  in  these  objective  changes. 

The  hypochondriac  differs  from  the  neurasthenic  in  the  excessive  psychic 
distortion  of  the  pathological  sensations  to  which  he  is  subject.  He  is 
the  victim  of  actual  delusions  regarding  his  condition. 
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The  confusion  of  neurasthenia  with  hysteria  is  still  more  frequent;  in 
women  especially  a  diagnosis  of  hysteria  is  often  made  when  in  reality 
the  condition  is  one  of  neurasthenia.  In  the  absence  of  hysterical  par- 
oxysms, of  crises,  and  of  those  marked  emotional  and  intellectual  char- 
acteristics of  the  hysterical  individual  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria  should  not 
be  made.  Of  course,  in  many  of  the  cases  of  hysteria  definite  hysterical 
stigmata  (hysterical  paralyses,  convulsions,  contractures,  ansesthesias, 
alterations  in  the  visual  field,  etc.)  are  present,  and  the  diagnosis  is  not 
difficult. 

Epilepsy  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  neurasthenia  if  there  be 
definite  epileptic  attacks,  but  the  cases  of  petit  mal  may  be  puzzling. 

The  onset  of  exophthalmic  goitre  may  be  mistaken  for  neurasthenia^ 
especially  if  there  be  no  exophthalmos  at  the  beginning.  The  emotional 
disturbances  and  the  irritability  of  the  heart  may  mislead  the  physician. 
In  pronounced  cases  of  nervous  prostration  the  differential  diagnosis  from 
the  various  psychoses  may  be  extremely  difficult. 

.  The  two  forms  of  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  system  with  which  neu- 
rasthenia is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  are  tabes  and  general  paresis.  The 
symptoms  of  the  spinal  form  of  neurasthenia  may  resemble  those  of  the 
former  disease,  while  the  symptoms  of  the  psychic  or  cerebral  form  of  neu- 
rasthenia may  be  very  similar  to  those  of  general  paresis.  The  diagnosis, 
as  a  rule,  presents  no  difficulty  if  the  physician  be  careful  to  make  a  thor- 
ough routine  examination.  It  is  only  the  superficial  study  of  a  case  that  id 
likely  to  lead  one  astray.  In  tabes  especially  a  consideration  of  the  sensory 
disturbances,  of  the  deep  reflexes,  and  of  the  pupillary  findings  will  always 
establish  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  disease.  In  general  paresis  there  is 
sometimes  more  difficulty.  The  onset  of  general  paresis  is  often  character- 
ized by  the  appearance  of  symptoms  quite  like  those  of  ordinary  neu- 
rasthenia, and  the  family  physician  may  entirely  overlook  the  grave  nature 
of  the  malady.  The  mistake  in  the  other  direction  is,  however,  perhaps  just 
as  common.  A  physician  who  once  or  twice  has  seen  a  case  of  general 
paresis  develop  out  of  what  appeared  to  be  one  of  pronoimced  neurasthenia 
is  too  prone  afterward  to  suspect  every  neurasthenic  to  be  developing  the 
malign  affection.  The  most  marked  symptoms,  however,  of  psychic  ex- 
haustion do  not  justify  a  diagnosis  of  general  paresis  even  when  the  his- 
tory is  suspicious,  unless  along  with  it  definite  paresis  of  the  facial  or  mus- 
cles of  articulation  or  of  the  pupils  exist.  A  history  of  syphilis  or  of  chronic 
alcoholism  or  morphinism  associated  with  severe  psychic  exhaustion  should, 
of  course,  put  one  always  on  his  guard,  and  the  physician  should  be  sharply 
on  the  lookout  for  the  appearance  of  intellectual  defects,  paraphasia,  facial 
paresis,  and  sluggishness  of  the  pupils. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis, — Many  patients  come  under  our  care  a 
generation  too  late  for  satisfactory  treatment,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to 
restore  the  exhausted  capital.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
rearing  of  children  of  neuropathic  predisposition.  From  a  very  early  age 
they  should  be  submitted  to  a  process  of  "  psychic  hardening,'*  every  effort 
being  made  to  strengthen  the  bodily  and  mental  condition.  Even  in  in- 
fancy the  child  should  not  be  pampered.    Later  on  the  greatest  care  should 
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be  exercised  with  regard  to  food,  sleep,  and  school  work.  Complaints  of 
children  should  not  be  too  seriously  considered. 

Much  depends  upon  the  example  set  by  the  parents.  A  restless,  emo- 
tional, constantly  complaining  mother  will  rack  the  nervous  system  of  a 
delicate  child.  In  some  instances,  for  the  welfare  of  a  developing  boy  or 
girl,  the  physician  may  find  it  necessary  to  advise  its  removal  from 
home. 

Neurotic  children  are  especially  liable  during  development  to  fits  of 
temper  and  of  emotional  disturbance.  These  should  not  be  too  lightly 
considered.  Above  all,  violent  chastisement  in  such  cases  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  loss  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  teacher  is  particularly  per- 
nicious for  the  nervous  system  of  the  child.  Where  possible,  in  such  in- 
stances, the  best  treatment  is  to  put  the  obstreperous  child  immediately  to 
bed,  and  if  the  excitement  and  temper  continue  a  warm  bath  followed  by 
a  cool  douch  may  be  effective.  If  he  be  put  to  bed  after  the  bath  sleep  soon 
follows. 

Special  attention  is  necessary  at  puberty  in  both  boys  and  girls.  If 
there  be  at  this  period  any  marked  tendency  to  emotional  disturbance  or  ta 
intellectual  weakness  the  child  should  be  removed  from  school  and  every 
care  taken  to  avoid  unfavorable  influences. 

Personal  Hygiene, — Throughout  life  individuals  of  neuropathic  predis- 
position should  obey  scrupulously  certain  hygienic  and  prophylactic  rules. 
Intellectual  work  especially  should  be  judiciously  limited  and  should  alter- 
nate frequently  with  periods  of  repose.  Excitement  of  all  kinds  should  of 
course  be  avoided,  and  such  individuals  will  do  well  to  be  abstemious  in 
the  use  of  tobacco,  tea,  co£fee,  and  alcohol,  if,  indeed,  they  be  permitted  to 
use  these  substances  at  all.  The  habit,  happily  in  this  country  becoming 
very  common,  of  taking  at  least  once  a  year  a  prolonged  holiday  away  from 
the  ordinary  environment,  in  the  woods,  in  the  mountains,  or  at  the  sea- 
shore, should  be  urgently  enjoined  upon  every  neuropathic  individual.  In 
many  instances  it  is  found  to  be  the  greatest  relief  and  rest  if  the  patient 
can  take  his  holiday  away  from  his  relatives. 

During  ordinary  life  nervous  people  should,  during  some  portion  of 
each  day,  pay  rational  attention  to  the  body.  Cold  baths,  swimming,  exer- 
cises in  the  gymnasium,  gardening,  golf,  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  hunting, 
shooting,  rowing,  sailing,  and  bicycling  are  of  value  in  maintaining  the 
general  nutrition.  Such  exercises  are,  of  course,  to  be  recommended  only 
to  individuals  physically  equal  to  them.  If  neurasthenia  be  once  well  de- 
veloped the  greatest  care  must  be  observed  in  the  ordering  of  exercise. 
Many  nervous  girls  have  been  completely  broken  down  by  following  injudi- 
cious advice  with  regard  to  long  walks. 

Treatment  of  the  Condition, — The  treatment  of  neurasthenia  when  once 
established  presents  a  varied  problem  to  the  thoughtful  physician.  Every 
case  must  be  handled  upon  its  own  merits,  no  two,  as  a  rule,  requiring  ex- 
actly the  same  methods.  In  general  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  medical 
adviser  to  remove  the  patient  as  far  as  possible  from  the  influences  which 
have  led  to  his  downfall,  and  to  restore  to  normal  the  nervous  mechanisms 
which  have  been  weakened  by  injurious  influences.    The  general  character 
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of  the  individual,  his  physical  and  social  status  must  of  course  be  consid- 
ered, and  the  therapeutic  measures  carefully  adjusted  to  these. 

Above  all,  the  physician  must  first  gain  the  confidence  of  his  patient, 
and  this  he  will  not  do  if  he  be  inattentive  to  the  complaints  of  the  individ- 
ual, especially  at  first,  or  if  he  rudely  tell  the  patient  before  he  has  care- 
fully examined  him  and  observed  him  for  some  time  that  his  troubles  are 
imaginary.  As  has  been  said,  it  is  education  more  than  medicine  that 
these  patients  need,  but  the  patients  themselves  do  not  wish  to  be  educated; 
they  come  to  the  physician  to  be  treated,  and  the  educating  process  has  to 
be  disguised. 

The  diagnosis  having  been  settled,  the  physician  may  assure  the  patient 
that  with  prolonged  treatment,  during  which  his  cooperation  with  the  physi- 
cian is  absolutely  essential,  he  may  expect  to  get  well.  He  must  be  told 
that  much  depends  upon  himself  and  that  he  must  make  a  vigorous 
effort  to  overcome  certain  of  his  tendencies,  and  that  all  his  strength 
of  will  will  be  needed  to  further  the  progress  of  the  cure.  In  the  case  of 
business  or  professional  men,  in  whom  the  condition  develops  as  a  result 
of  overwork  or  overstudy,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  enjoin  absolute  rest  with 
change  of  scene  and  diet.  A  trip  abroad,  with  a  residence  for  a  month  or 
two  in  Switzerland,  or,  if  there  are  symptoms  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  a  resi- 
dence at  one  of  the  Spas  will  usually  prove  sufficient.  The  excitement  of 
the  large  cities  abroad  should  be  avoided.  The  longer  the  disease  has 
lasted  and  the  more  intense  the  symptoms  have  been,  the  longer  the  time 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  health.  In  cases  of  any  severity  the  patient 
must  be  told  that  at  least  six  months'  complete  absence  from  business,  under 
strict  medical  guidance,  will  be  necessary.  Shorter  periods  may  of  course 
be  of  benefit,  which,  however,  as  a  rule,  will  be  only  temporary. 

It  will  be  wise  in  very  many  cases  to  treat  the  individual  for  a  few 
weeks  at  least  in  a  hospital  or  other  institution  before  sending  him  away  on 
a  journey.  In  this  preliminary  treatment  the  greatest  tact  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  attendant  and  nurse.  The  patient  should  not  see 
the  doctor  too  often  after  the  first  careful  examination,  although  he  should 
ol  course  receive  regular  visits  from  him.  The  physician  will  make  a  mis- 
take if  he  responds  to  frequent  calls  on  the  part  of  the  patient  between 
the  periods  of  his  regular  visits.  The  choice  of  a  nurse  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter.  That  she  should  be  healthy,  strong,  and  by  no  means 
nervous  herself  are  among  the  first  considerations.  Sallow-faced,  emo- 
tional, emaciated  women  can  only  do  harm  if  detailed  to  the  care  of  a 
nervous  patient. 

It  will  often  be  found  advisable  to  make  out  a  daily  programme,  which 
shall  occupy  almost  the  whole  time  of  the  patient.  At  first  he  need  know 
nothing  about  this,  the  case  being  given  over  entirely  to  the  nurse.  As 
improvement  advances,  moderate  physical  and  intellectual  exercises,  alter- 
nating frequently  with  rest  and  the  administration  of  food,  may  be  under- 
taken. Some  one  hour  of  the  day  may  be  left  free  for  reading,  correspond- 
ence, conversation,  and  games.  In  some  instances  the  writing  of  letters  is 
particularly  harmful  to  the  patient  and  must  be  prohibited  or  limited.  Cul- 
tured individuals  may  find  benefit  from  attention  to  drawing,  painting,  mod- 
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elling,  translating  from  a  foreign  language,  the  making  of  abstracts,  etc., 
for  short  periods  in  the  day. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  including  a  large  proportion  of  neurasthenic  women, 
a  systematic  Weir  Mitchell  treatment  rigidly  carried  out  should  be  tried 
(see  Hysteria).  For  obstinate  and  protracted  cases,  particularly  if  com- 
bined with  the  chloral  or  morphia  habit,  no  other  plan  is  so  satisfactory. 
The  patient  must  be  isolated  from  his  friends,  and  any  regulations  under- 
taken must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  the  consent  of  the  patient  and  his  family 
having  first  been  gained.  If  the  case  responds  well  to  the  treatment  there 
should  be  a  gain  of  from  2  to  4  pounds  per  week.  The  benefit  is  often 
extraordinary,  individuals  increasing  in  weight  as  much  as  from  50  to  80 
pounds  in  the  course  of  twelve  weeks.  The  treatment  of  the  gastric  and  in- 
testinal symptoms  so  important  in  this  condition  has  already  been  con- 
sidered. For  the  irregular  pains,  particularly  in  the  back  and  neck,  the 
thermo-cautery  is  invaluable. 

Hydrotherapy  is  indicated  in  nearly  every  case  if  it  can  be  properly 
applied.  Much  can  be  done  at  home  or  in  an  ordinary  hospital,  but  for 
systematic  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  residence  in  a  suitable  sanitarium  is 
necessary.  I  have  found  the  wet  pack  of  especial  value.  Particularly  at 
night  in  cases  of  sleeplessness  it  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy  against  in- 
somnia we  have.  Some  patients  gain  rapidly  in  weight  through  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  the  wet  pack.  Salt  baths  are  more  helpful  to  some  patients. 
The  various  forms  of  douches,  partial  packs,  foot  baths,  etc.,  may  be  valu- 
able in  individual  cases.  The  Scotch  douche  is  often  invigorating  in  the 
milder  cases. 

Electrotherapy  is  of  some  value,  though  only  in  combination  with  psy- 
chic treatment  and  hydrotherapy.  General  and  local  faradization,  galvanic 
electricity,  and  Franklinization  may  be  used;  in  every  case,  however,  with 
great  caution  and  only  by  skilled  operators. 

Treatment  by  drugs  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  They  are 
of  benefit  chiefly  in  the  combating  of  single  symptoms.  A  placebo  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  its  psychic  effect.  Alcohol,  morphia,  chloral,  or  co- 
caine should  never  be  given.  The  family  physician  is  often  responsible  for 
the  development  of  a  drug  habit.  I  have  been  repeatedly  shocked  by  the 
loose,  careless  way  in  which  physicians  inject  morphia  for  a  simple  head- 
ache or  a  mild  neuralgia. 

General  tonics  may  be  helpful,  especially  if  the  individual  be  anaemic. 
Arsenic  and  more  often  iron  are  then  indicated.  The  value  of  phosphorus 
has  been  exaggerated.  For  the  severer  pains  and  nervous  attacks  some 
sedative  may  occasionally  be  necessary,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the 
treatment.  The  bromides,  especially  a  mixture  of  the  salts  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  and  sodium  may  here  be  given  with  advantage.  An  occasional 
dose  of  phenacetin,  anti pyrin,  or  salipyrin  may  be  required,  but  the  less  of 
these  substances  we  can  get  along  with  the  better.  For  the  relief  of  sleep- 
lessness all  possible  measures  should  be  resorted  to  before  the  employment  of 
drugs.  The  wet  pack  will  usually  suffice.  If  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
a  drug,  sulphonal,  trional,  or  amylene  hydrate  may  be  employed. 

In  cases  in  which  the  anxiety  conditions  are  disturbing,  the  cautious  use 
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of  opium  in  pill  form  may  be  necessary,  since,  as  in  the  psychoses,  opinm 
here  will  sometimes  yield  permanent  relief.  A  prolonged  treatment  with 
opium  is,  however,  never  necessary  in  neurasthenia. 


Xlll.   THE  TRAUMATIC   NEUROSES 

(BaUtoay  Brain  atid  Railway  Spine  ;  Traumatie  Hyateria). 

Definition. — A  morbid  condition  following  shock  which  presents  the 
symptoms  of  neurasthenia  or  hysteria  or  of  both.  The  condition  is  known 
as  "  railway  brain  "  and  "  railway  spine." 

Erichsen  regarded  the  condition  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the 
meninges  and  cord,  and  gave  it  the  name  railway  spine.  Walton  and 
J.  J.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  hysterical  nature 
of  many  of  the  cases,  and  to  WestphaFs  pupils  we  owe  the  name  traumatic 
neurosis.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  whole  question  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Pearce  Bail3r*s  recent  work,  On  Accident  and  Injury;  their  Rela- 
tion to  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

EtiLolog^. — The  condition  follows  an  accident,  often  in  a  railway 
train,  in  which  injury  has  been  sustained,  or  succeeds  a  shock  or  concus- 
sion, from  which  the  patient  may  apparently  not  have  suffered  in  his  body. 
A  man  may  appear  perfectly  well  for  several  days,  or  even  a  week  or 
more,  and.  then  develop  the  symptoms  of  the  neurosis.  Bodily  shock  or 
concussion  is  not  necessary.  The  affection  may  follow  a  profound  mental 
impression;  thus,  an  engine-driver  ran  over  a  child,  and  received  thereby 
a  very  severe  shock,  subsequent  to  which  the  most  pronounced  symptoms 
of  neurasthenia  developed.  Severe  mental  strain  combined  with  bodily 
exposure  may  cause  it,  as  in  a  case  of  a  naval  officer  who  was  wrecked  in 
a  violent  storm  and  exposed  for  more  than  a  day  in  the  rigging  before 
he  was  rescued.  A  slight  blow,  a  fall  from  a  carriage  or  on  the  stairs  may 
suffice. 

Symptoms. — The  cases  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  simple 
neurasthenia,  cases  with  marked  hysterical  manifestations,  and  cases  with 
severe  symptoms  indicating  or  simulating  organic  disease. 

(a)  Simple  Traumatic  Neurasthenia. — The  first  symptoms  usually  de- 
velop a  few  weeks  after  the  accident,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
associated  with  an  actual  trauma.  The  patient  complains  of  headache 
and  tired  feelings.  He  is  sleepless  and  finds  himself  unable  to  concentrate 
his  attention  properly  upon  his  work.  A  condition  of  nervous  irritability 
develops,  which  may  have  a  host  of  trivial  manifestations,  and  the  entire 
mental  attitude  of  the  person  may  for  a  time  be  changed.  He  dwells  con- 
stantly upon  his  condition,  gets  very  despondent  and  low-spirited,  and  in 
extreme  cases  melancholia  may  develop.  He  may  complain  of  numbness 
and  tingling  in  the  extremities,  and  in  some  cases  of  much  pain  in  the 
back.  The  bodily  functions  may  be  well  performed,  though  such  patients 
usually  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  disturbed  digestion  and  loss  in  weight 
The  physical  examination  may  be  entirely  negative.  The  reflexes  are 
slightly  increased,  as  in  ordinary  neurasthenia.    The  pupils  may  be  nn- 
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^ual;  the  cardio-vascular  changes  already  described  in  neurasthenia  may 
be  present  in  a  marked  degree.  According  as  the  symptoms  are  more 
spinal  or  more  cerebral,  the  condition  is  known  as  railway  brain  or  rail- 
way spine. 

(2)  Cases  with  Marked  Hysterical  Features. — Following  an  injury  of 
any  sort,  neurasthenic  symptoms,  like  those  described  above,  may  develop, 
and  in  addition  symptoms  regarded  as  characteristic  of  hysteria.  The 
emotional  element  is  prominent,  and  there  is  but  slight  control  over  the 
feelings.  The  patients  have  headache,  backache,  and  vertigo.  A  violent 
tremor  may  be  present,  and  indeed  constitutes  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  case.  I  have  recently  seen  an  engineer  who  developed  subsequent  to 
an  accident  a  series  of  nervous  phenomena,  but  the  most  marked  feature 
was  an  excessive  tremor  of  the  entire  body,  which  was  specially  manifest 
during  emotional  excitement.  The  most  pronounced  hysterical  symptoms 
are  the  sensory  disturbances.  As  first  noted  by  Putnam  and  Walton,  hemi- 
anaesthesia  may  occur  as  a  sequence  of  traumatism.  This  is  a  common 
symptom  in  France,  but  rare  in  England  and  in  this  country.  Achromatop- 
sia may  exist  on  the  anaesthetic  side.  A  second,  more  common,  manifesta- 
tion is  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
hysteria. 

Remarkable  disturbances  may  develop  in  some  of  these  cases.  A  few 
months  ago  I  saw  a  man  who  had  been  struck  by  an  electric  car,  whose 
chief  symptom  was  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  respira- 
tions. He  was  a  stout,  powerfully  built  man,  and  presented  practically  no 
other  symptom  than  dyspnoea  of  the  most  extreme  grade.  At  the  time  of 
observation  his  respirations  were  over  130  per  minute,  and  he  stated  that 
they  had  been  counted  at  over  150. 

(3)  Cases  in  which  the  Symptoms  suggest  Organic  Disease  of  the  Brain 
and  Cord. — As  a  result  of  spinal  concussion,  without  fracture  or  external 
injury,  there  may  subsequently  develop  symptoms  suggestive  of  organic 
disease,  which  may  come  on  rapidly  or  at  a  late  date.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Leyden  the  symptoms  following  the  concussion  were  at  first  slight  and  the 
patient  was  regarded  as  a  simulator,  but  finally  the  condition  became  aggra- 
Tated  and  death  resulted.  The  post  mortem  showed  a  chronic  pachy- 
meningitis, which  had  doubtless  resulted  from  the  accident.  The  cases 
in  this  group  about  which  there  is  so  much  discussion  are  those  which  dis- 
play marked  sensory  and  motor  changes.  Following  an  accident  in  which 
the  patient  has  not  received  external  injury  a  condition  of  excitement  may 
develop  within  a  week  or  ten  days;  he  complains  of  headache  and  backache, 
and  on  examination  sensory  disturbances  are  found,  either  hemianaesthesia 
or  areas  on  the  skin  in  which  the  sensation  is  much  benumbed;  or  painful 
and  tactile  impressions  may  be  distinctly  felt  in  certain  regions,  and  the 
temperature  sense  is  absent.  The  distribution  may  be  bilateral  and  sym- 
metrical in  limited  regions  or  hemiplegic  in  type.  Limitation  of  the  field 
of  vision  is  usually  marked  in  these  cases,  and  there  may  be  disturbance 
of  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  The  superficial  reflexes  may  be  diminished; 
usually  the  deep  reflexes  are  exaggerated.  The  pupils  may  be  unequal;  the 
motor  disturbances  are  variable.     The  French  writers  describe  cases  of 
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monoplegia  with  or  without  contracture,  symptoms  upon  which  Charcot  lays 
great  stress  as  a  manifestation  of  profound  hysteria.  The  combination  of 
sensory  disturbances — anaesthesia  or  hyperaesthesia — with  paralysis,  particu- 
larly if  monoplegic,  and  the  occurrence  of  contractures  without  atrophy  and 
with  normal  electrical  reactions,  may  be  regarded  as  distinctive  of  hysteria. 

In  rare  cases  following  trauma  and  succeeding  to  symptoms  which  may 
have  been  regarded  as  neurasthenic  or  hysterical,  there  are  organic  changes 
which  may  prove  fatal.  That  this  sequence  occurs  is  demonstrated  clearly 
by  recent  post-mortem  examinations.  The  features  upon  which  the  greatest 
reliance  can  be  placed  as  indicating  organic  change  are  optic  atrophy,  blad- 
der symptoms,  particularly  in  combination  with  tremor,  paresis,  and  exag- 
gerated reflexes. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  this  condition  have  not  been  very  definite. 
When  death  follows  spinal  concussion  within  a  few  days  there  may  be  no 
apparent  lesion,  but  in  some  instances  the  brain  or  cord  has  shown  punc- 
tiform  haemorrhages.  Edes  has  reported  4  cases  in  which  a  gradual  degen- 
eration in  the  pyramidal  tracts  followed  concussion  or  injury  of  the  spine; 
but  in  all  these  cases  there  was  marked  tremor  and  the  spinal  symptoms 
developed  early  or  followed  immediately  upon  the  accident.  Autopsies 
upon  cases  in  which  organic  lesions  have  supervened  upon  a  traumatic 
neurosis  are  extremely  rare.  Bernhardt  reports  an  instance  of  a  man,  aged 
thirty-three,  who  in  1886  received  a  kick  from  a  horse  on  the  epigastrium 
and  subsequently  developed  the  s^inptom-complex  of  neurasthenia  and  hys- 
teria with  attacks  of  vertigo  and  great  psychical  depression.  He  afterward 
had  more  marked  mental  symptoms  and  attacks  of  unconsciousness.  He 
committed  suicide  and  the  brain  and  cord  showed  a  beginning  multiple 
sclerosis  in  the  white  matter,  which  was  possibly  associated  with  an  ad- 
vanced grade  of  arterio-sclerosis.  In  a  second  case  a  man,  aged  forty-two, 
received  a  shock  in  a  railway  accident  in  July,  1884.  He  was  rendered 
unconscious  and  had  a  slight  injury  in  the  buttock  region.  In  a  few  weeks 
symptoms  of  traumatic  neurosis  developed,  particularly  great  depression 
of  spirits,  with  headache  and  sensory  disturbances  in  the  feet  and  handr. 
Tremor  and  great  weakness  were  complained  of  when  he  attempted  to 
work.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  reflexes.  The  case  was  regarded  as  an 
instance  of  simulation  and  a  defect  in  objective  symptoms  favored  thi* 
view.  Subsequently  this  judgment  was  reversed,  but  he  did  not  improve 
He  died  in  January,  1889,  with  symptoms  of  cardiac  dyspnoea.  Macro- 
seopically  the  brain  and  cord  appeared  normal.  There  was  extreme  arterio- 
sclerosis, particularly  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  cord.  In  the  latter 
there  were  scattered  areas  of  degeneration  in  the  white  substance,  and  de 
generation  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

I  have  entered  somewhat  fully  into  this  question  because  of  its  extreme 
importance  and  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  the  observations  upon  case« 
which  have  subsequently  developed  symptoms  of  organic  disease.  Exam- 
ples of  it  are  extremely  rare.  So  far  as  I  know  no  case  with  autopsy  ht» 
been  reported  in  this  country,  nor  have  I  seen  an  instance  in  which  the 
clinical  features  pointed  to  an  organic  disease  which  had  followed  upon  a 
traumatic  neurosis. 
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Diagnosis. — A  condition  of  fright  and  excitement  following  an  acci- 
dent may  persist  for  days  or  even  weeks,  and  then  gradually  pass  away. 
The  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  or  of  hysteria  which  subsequently  develop 
present  nothing  peculiar  and  are  identical  with  those  which  occur  under 
other  circumstances.  Care  must  be  taken  to  recognize  simulation,  and,  as  in 
these  cases  the  condition  is  largely  subjective,  this  is  sometimes  extremely 
dif&cult.  In  a  careful  examination  a  simulator  will  often  reveal  himself 
by  exaggeration  of  certain  symptoms,  particularly  sensitiveness  of  the  spine, 
and  by  increasing  voluntarily  the  reflexes.  Maunkopff  suggests  as  a  good 
test  to  take  the  pulse-rate  before,  during,  and  after  pressure  upon  an  area 
said  to  be  painful.  If  the  rate  is  quickened,  it  is  held  to  be  proof  that  the 
pain  is  real.  This  is  not,  however,  always  the  case.  It  may  require  a  careful 
study  of  the  case  to  determine  whether  the  individual  is  honestly  suffering 
from  the  symptoms  of  which  he  complains.  A  still  more  important  ques- 
tion in  these  cases  is.  Has  the  patient  organic  disease?  The  symptoms  given 
under  the  first  two  groups  of  cases  may  exist  in  a  marked  degree  and  may 
persist  for  several  years  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  organic  change. 
Hemianaesthesia,  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision,  monoplegia  with  con- 
tracture, may  all  be  present  as  hysterical  manifestations,  from  which  recov- 
ery may  be  complete.  In  our  present  knowledge  the  diagnosis  of  an  organic 
lesion  should  be  limited  to  those  cases  in  which  optic  atrophy,  bladder 
troubles,  and  signs  of  sclerosis  of  the  cord  are  well  marked — indications 
either  of  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns  or  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

Prognosis. — A  majority  of  patients  with  traumatic  hysteria  recover. 
In  railway  cases,  so  long  as  litigation  is  pending  and  the  patient  is  in  the 
hands  of  lawyers  the  symptoms  usually  persist.  Settlement  is  often  the 
starting-point  of  a  speedy  and  perfect  recovery.  I  have  known  return  to 
health  after  the  persistence  of  the  most  aggravated  symptoms  with  com- 
plete disability  of  from  three  to  five  years'  duration.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  persist  even  after  the  litigation 
has  been  closed;  the  patient  goes  from  bad  to  worse  and  psychoses  develop, 
such  as  melancholia,  dementia,  or  occasionally  progressive  paresis.  And, 
lastly,  in  extremely  rare  cases,  organic  lesions  may  develop  as  a  sequence 
of  the  traumatic  neurosis. 

The  function  of  the  physician  acting  as  medical  expert  in  these  cases 
consists  in  determining  (a)  the  existence  of  actual  disease,  and  (6)  its  char- 
acter, whether  simple  neurasthenia,  severe  hysteria,  or  an  organic  lesion. 
The  outlook  for  ultimate  recovery  is  good  except  in  cases  which  present  the 
more  serious  symptoms  above  mentioned.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  traumatic  hysteria  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  Hjffections 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  treat.  In  the  treatment  of  the  traumatic 
neuroses  the  practitioner  may  be  guided  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  in  which  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia  in  general  has 
been  described. 
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XIV.  OTHER  FORMS  OF  FUNCTIONAL  PARALYSIS. 

I.  Pekiodical  Pakaltsis. 

The  periodical  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  which  may  recur  for 
years,  has  already  been  referred  to.  A  periodical  paralysis  inTolving  the 
general  muscles,  also  a  "  family  "  affection,  may  return  with  great  regu- 
larity. Goldflam  described  twelve  cases  in  one  family,  the  heredity  being 
through  the  mother.  In  this  country  E.  W.  Taylor  described  eleven  cases 
in  one  family  in  five  generations. 

The  clinical  picture  is  similar  in  all  recorded  cases.  The  paralyis  in- 
Tolves,  as  a  rule,  the  arms  and  legs,  but  may  be  general  below  the  necL 
It  comes  on  in  healthy  persons  without  apparent  cause,  and  often  during 
sleep.  At  first  there  may  be  weakness  of  the  limbs,  a  feeling  of  weariness 
And  sleepiness,  but  rarely  sensory  symptoms.  The  paralysis,  beginning  in 
the  legs,  to  which  it  may  be  confined,  is  usually  complete  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  The  neck  muscles  are  sometimes  involved,  and  occa- 
sionally those  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx.  The  cerebral  nerves  and  the 
special  senses  are,  as  a  rule,  unaffected.  The  temperature  is  normal  or 
subnormal  and  the  pulse  slow.  The  deep  reflexes  are  diminished,  sometimes 
Abolished,  and  the  skin  reflexes  may  be  enfeebled.  A  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  extraordinary  reduction  or  complete  abolition  of  the  faradic 
excitability  both  of  muscles  and  of  nerves. 

Improvement  begins  within  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two,  the  paralysis 
disappearing  completely  and  the  patient  becoming  perfectly  well.  The 
attacks  usually  recur  at  intervals  of  one  to  two  weeks,  but  they  may  return 
daily.  They  generally  cease  after  the  fiftieth  year.  There  may  be  signs 
of  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  during  the  attack.  In  the  three  cases 
reported  by  J.  K.  Mitchell,  Flexner,  and  Edsall,  a  diminished  kreatinin 
excretion  for  several  days  before  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  seizure  was  re- 
peatedly found.  There  was  a  rise  to  normal  after  the  attacks.  Potassium 
citrate  in  full  doses  either  shortened  or  aborted  the  paralyses. 

II.  Astasia;  Abasia. 

These  terms,  indicating  respectively  inability  to  stand  and  inability  to 
walk,  have  been  applied  by  Charcot  and  Blocq  to  diseased  conditions  char- 
acterized by  loss  of  the  power  of  standing  or  of  walking,  with  retention  of 
muscular  power,  coordination,  and  sensation.  Blocq's  definition  is  as  fol- 
lows: "A  morbid  state  in  which  the  impossibility  of  standing  erect  and 
walking  normally  is  in  contrast  with  the  integrity  of  sensation,  of  muscu- 
lar strength,  and  of  the  coordination  of  the  other  movements  of  the  lower 
extremities."  The  condition  forms  a  symptom  group,  not  a  morbid  entity, 
and  is  probably  a  functional  neurosis.  Knapp  in  his  monograph  analyies 
the  50  cases  reported  in  the  literature.  Twenty-five  of  these  were  in  men, 
25  in  women.  In  21  cases  hysteria  was  present;  in  3,  chorea;  in  2,  epi- 
lepsy; and  in  4,  intention  psychoses.  As  a  rule,  the  patients,  though  able 
to  move  the  feet  and  legs  perfectly  when  in  bed,  are  either  unable  to  walk 
properly  or  cannot  stand  at  all.    The  disturbances  have  been  very  Tiriedt 
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and  different  forms  have  been  recognized.  The  commonest,  according  to 
Knapp'^  analysis  of  the  recorded  cases,  is  the  paralytic,  in  which  the  legs 
give  out  as  the  patient  attempts  to  walk  and  "  bend  under  him  as  if  made 
of  cotton/'  "  There  is  no  rigidity,  no  spasm,  no  incoordination.  In  bed, 
sitting,  or  even  while  suspended,  the  muscular  strength  is  found  to  be  good.'* 
Other  cases  are  associated  with  spasm  or  ataxia;  thus  there  may  be  move- 
ments which  stiffen  the  legs  and  give  to  the  gait  a  somewhat  spastic  char- 
acter. In  other  instances  there  are  sudden  flexions  of  the  legs,  or  even  of 
the  arms,  or  a  saltatory,  spring-like  spasm.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  it 
is  a  manifestation  of  a  neurosis  allied  to  hysteria. 

The  cases,  as  a  rule,  recover,  particularly  in  young  persons.  Relapses 
are  not  uncommon.  The  rest  treatment  and  static  electricity  should  be 
employed. 


yni.  YASO-MOTOR  AND  TEOPHIC  DISORDERS. 
1.    RAYNAUD'S   DISEASE. 

Definition. — ^A  vAgf^i^lflr  i^isordpr^  probably  dependent  upon  vaso- 
motor influences,  characterized  by  three  grades  of  intensity:  (a)  Local .^n- 
coge,  (6)  local  asphyxia,  and  (c)  local  or  symmetrical  gangrene. 

Local  Syncope, — This  condition  is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  extremi- 
ties, producing  the  condition  known  as  dead  fingers  or  dead  toes.  It  is 
analogous  to  that  produced  by  great  cold.  The  entire  hand  may  be  affected 
with  the  fingers;  more  commonly  only  one  or  more  of  the  fingers.  This 
feature  of  the  disease  rarely  occurs  alone,  but  is  generally  associated  with 
local  asphyxia.  The  common  sequence  is  as  follows:  On  exposure  to  slight 
cold  or  in  consequence  of  some  emotional  disturbance  the  fingers  become 
white  and  cold,  or  both  fingers  and  toes  are  affected.  The  pallor  may  con- 
tinue for  an  indefinite  time,  though  usually  not  more  than  an  hour  or  so; 
then  gradually  a  reaction  follows  and  the  fingers  get  burning  hot  and  red. 
This  does  not  necessarily  occur  in  all  the  fingers  together;  one  finger  may 
be  as  white  as  marble,  while  the  adjacent  ones  are  of  a  deep  red  or  plum 
.  color. 

Local  Asphyxia. — Chilblains  form  the  mildest  grade  of  this  condition. 
It  usually  follows  the  local  syncope,  but  it  may  come  on  independently. 
The  fingers  and  toes  are  oftenest  affected,  next  in  order  the  ears;  more 
rarely  portions  of  the  skin  on  the  arms  and  legs.  During  an  attack  the 
fingers  alone,  sometimes  the  hands,  also  swell  and  become  intensely  con- 
gested. In  the  most  extreme  grade  the  fingers  are  perfectly  livid,  and  the 
capillary  circulation  is  almost  stagnant.  The  swelling  causes  stiffness  and 
usually  pain,  not  acute,  but  due  to  the  tension  and  distention  of  the  skin. 
Sometimes  there  is  marked  anaesthesia.  Pain  of  a  most  excruciating  kind 
may  be  present.  Attacks  of  this  sort  may  recur  for  years,  and  be  brought 
on  by  the  slightest  exposure  to  cold  or  in  consequence  of  disturbances,  either 
mental  or^  in  some  instances^  gastric.  Apart  from  this  unpleasant  symp- 
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torn  the  general  health  may  be  very  good.  The  condition  is  always  worse 
during  the  winter,  and  may  be  present  only  when  the  external  temperature 
is  low. 

Local  or  Symmetrical  Oangrene, — The  mildest  grade  of  this  condition 
follows  the  local  asphyxia,  in  the  chronic  cases  of  which  small  necrotic 
areas  are  sometimes  seen  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Sometimes  the  pads 
of  the  fingers  and  of  the  toes  are  quite  cicatricial  from  repeated  slight  losses 
of  this  kind.  So  also  when  the  ears  are  affected  there  may  be  superficial 
loss  of  substance  at  the  edge.  The  severer  cases,  which  terminate  in  ei- 
tensive  gangrene,  are  fortunately  rare. 

In  an  attack  the  local  asphyxia  persists  in  the  fingers.  The  terminal 
phalanges,  or  perhaps  the  end  of  only  one  finger,  become  black,  cold,  and  in- 
sensible. The  skin  begins  to  necrose  and  superficial  gangrenous  blebs  appear. 
Gradually  a  line  of  demarkation  shows  itself  and  a  portion  of  one  or  more  of 
the  fingers  sloughs  away.  The  resulting  loss  of  substance  is  much  less  than 
the  appearance  of  the  hand  or  foot  would  indicate,  and  a  condition  which 
looks  as  if  the  patient  would  lose  all  the  fingers  or  half  of  a  foot  may  result 
perhaps  in  only  a  slight  superficial  loss  in  the  phalanges.  In  severer  cases 
the  greater  portion  of  a  finger  or  the  tip  of  the  nose  may  be  lost.  Occa- 
sionally the  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  extremities,  but  affects  sym- 
metrical patches  on  the  limbs  or  trunk,  and  may  pass  on  to  rapid  gangrene. 
These  severe  types  of  cases  occur  particularly  in  young  children,  and  death 
may  result  within  three  or  four  days.  The  attacks  are  usually  very  pain- 
ful, and  the  motion  of  the  part  is  much  impaired.  In  some  cases  numbness 
and  tingling  persist  for  a  long  time. 

The  climax  of  this  series  of  neuro-vascular  changes  is  seen  in  the  re- 
markable instances  of  extensive  multiple  gangrene.  They  are  most  com- 
mon in  children,  and  may  progress  with  frightful  rapidity.  In  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  xxii,  there  is  an  extraordinary  case 
reported,  in  which  the  child,  aged  three,  lost  in  this  way  both  arms  above 
the  elbow,  and  the  left  leg  below  the  knee.  There  also  had  been  a  spot 
of  local  gangrene  on  the  nose.  Spontaneous  amputation  occurred,  and  the 
child  made  a  complete  recovery.  The  cases  are  more  frequent  than  haa 
been  supposed,  and  an  illustration  is  given  by  Weeks,  of  Marion,  Ohio,  in 
which  the  boy  had  rheumatic  pains  in  the  legs,  and  purpuric  blotches  de- 
veloped before  the  gangrene  began  (Medico-Surgical  Bulletin,  Julv  1, 
1894). 

There  are  remarkable  concomitant  symptoms  in  Raynaud's  disease  to 
which  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years.  Haemoglobi- 
nuria  may  develop  during  an  attack,  or  may  take  the  place  of  an  outbreak. 
In  such  instances  the  affection  is  usually  brought  on  by  cold  weather.  In 
a  case  reported  by  H.  M.  Thomas  from  my  clinic,  Raynaud's  disease  occurred 
for  three  successive  winters  and  always  in  association  with  haemoglobinuria. 
The  attacks  were  sometimes  preceded  by  a  chill.  Several  cases  of  the  kind 
are  found  in  Barlow's  appendix  to  his  translation  of  Raynaud's  paper  for 
the  New  Sydenham  Society.  The  onset  with  a  chill,  as  in  the  case  just 
mentioned,  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  disease  is  in  some 
way  associated  with  ague.    Cerebral  symptoms,  particularly  mental  torpor 
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and  transient  loss  of  consciousness^  have  also  been  noticed  in  some  cases. 
The  case  just  mentioned  with  haemoglobinuria  had  epilepsy  with  the  at- 
tacks. Exposure  on  a  cold  day  would  bring  on  an  epileptic  seizure  with 
the  local  asphyxia  and  bloody  urine.  Another  patient,  the  subject  for  years 
of  Baynaud's  disease,  has  had  many  attacks  of  transient  hemiplegia  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  when  on  the  right  side  with  aphasia.  Since  the  second 
edition  of  this  work  was  issued  she  died  in  an  attack.  Occasionally  joint 
affections  develop,  particularly  anchylosis  and  thickening  of  the  phalan- 
geal articulations.  Southey  has  reported  a  case  in  which  mania  developed, 
and  Barlow  an  instance  in  which  the  woman  had  delusions.  Peripheral 
neuritis  has  been  found  in  several  cases. 

The  pathology  of  this  remarkable  disease  is  still  obscure.  Raynaud 
suggested  that  the  local  syncope  was  produced  by  contraction  of  the  vessels, 
which  seems  likely.  The  asphyxia  is  dependent  upon  dilatation  of  the 
capillaries  and  small  veins,  probably  with  the  persistence  of  some  degree 
of  spasm  of  the  smaller  arteries.  There  are  two  totally  different  forms  of 
congestion,  which  may  be  shown  in  adjacent  fingers;  one  may  be  swollen, 
of  a  vivid  red  color,  extremely  hot,  the  capillaries  and  all  the  vessels  fully 
distended,  and  the  anaemia  produced  by  pressure  may  be  instantaneously 
obliterated;  the  adjacent  finger  may  be  equally  swollen,  absolutely  cyanotic, 
Btone  cold,  and  the  anaemia  produced  by  pressure  takes  a  long  time  to 
disappear.  In  the  latter  case  the  arterioles  are  probably  still  in  a  condition 
of  spasm.    Monro's  monograph  may  be  consulted  for  additional  details. 

Treatment. — In  many  cases  the  attacks  recur  for  years  uninfluenced 
by  treatment.  Mild  attacks  require  no  treatment.  In  the  severer  forms 
of  local  asphyxia,  if  in  the  feet,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  with  the 
legs  elevated.  The  toes  should  be  wrapped  in  cotton-wool.  The  pain  is 
often  very  intense  and  may  require  morphia.  Carefully  applied,  systematic 
massage  of  the  extremities  is  sometimes  of  benefit.  Galvanism  may  be  tried. 
Barlow  advises  immersing  the  affected  limb  in  salt  water  and  placing  one 
electrode  over  the  spine  and  the  other  in  the  water.  Nitroglycerin  has  been 
warmly  recommended  by  Gates. 


II.    ERYTHROMELALCIA  (Red  Neuralgia). 

Definition. — ^'  A  chronic  disease  in  which  a  part  or  parts — ^usually  one 
or  more  extremities — suffer  with  pain,  flushing,  and  local  fever,  made  far 
worse  if  the  parts  hang  down  *'  (Weir  Mitchell).  The  name  signifies  a  pain- 
ful, red  extremity. 

Symptoms.— In  1872  (Phila.  Med.  Times,  November  23d),  in  a  lec- 
ture on  certain  painful  affections  of  the  feet,  Weir  Mitchell  described  the 
case  of  a  sailor,  aged  forty,  who  after  an  African  fever  began  to  have  "  dull, 
heavy  pains,  at  first  in  the  left  and  soon  after  in  the  right  foot.  There  was 
no  swelling  at  first.  When  at  rest  he  was  comfortable  and  the  feet  were 
not  painful.  After  walking  the  feet  were  swollen.  They  scarcely  pitted 
on  pressure,  but  were  purple  with  congestion;  the  veins  were  everywhere 
singularly  enlarged,  and  the  arteries  were  throbbing  visibly.    The  whole 
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foot  was  Raid  to  be  aching  and  burning,  but  above  the  ankle  there  wag 
neither  swelling,  pain,  nor,  flushing."  As  the  weather  grew  cool  he  got 
relief.  Nothing  seemed  to  benefit  him.  This  brief  summary  of  Mitchell's 
first  case  gives  an  accurate  clinical  picture  of  the  disease.  His  second  com- 
munication. On  a  Rare  Vaso-motor  Neurosis  of  the  Extremities,  appeared 
in  the  Am.  Jour,  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  1878,  while  in  his  Clin- 
ical Lessons  on  Nervous  Diseases,  1897,  will  be  found  additional  observa- 
tions. 

The  disease  is  rare.  Host  states  that  there  are  only  about  40  instances  in 
the  literature.  The  feet  are  much  more  often  affected  than  the  hands.  The 
pain  may  be  of  the  most  atrocious  character.  It  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
relieved  by  cool  weather;  in  one  of  my  cases  the  winter  aggravates  the  trou- 
ble. In  a  few  cases  (Eisner,  Dehio,  KoUeston)  the  aflfection  has  been  com- 
plicated with  Raynaud's  disease. 

Mitchell  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  painful  nerve-end  neuritis."  Dehio  suggests 
that  there  may  be  irritation  in  the  cells  of  the  ventral  horns  of  the  cord 
at  certain  levels.  Excision  of  the  nerves  passing  to  the  parts  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  relief.  In  one  of  Mitchell's  cases  gangrene  of  the  foot  followed 
excision  of  four  inches  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  and  stretching  of  the 
posterior  tibial.    Sclerosis  of  the  arteries  was  found. 


111.   ANCIO-NEUROTIC  CEDEMA. 

Definition. — An  affection  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  local 
cedematous  swellings,  more  or  less  limited  in  extent,  and  of  transient  dura- 
tion. Severe  colic  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  outbreak.  There  is  a 
marked  hereditary  disposition  in  the  disease. 

Symi)tom8. — The  oedema  appears  suddenly  and  is  usually  circum- 
scribed. It  may  appear  in  the  face;  the  eyelid  is  a  common  situation;  or 
it  may  involve  the  lips  or  cheek.  The  backs  of  the  hands,  the  legs,  or  the 
throat  may  be  attacked.  Usually  the  condition  is  transient,  associated  per- 
haps with  slight  gastro-intestinal  distress,  and  the  affection  is  of  little 
moment.  There  may  be  a  remarkable  periodicity  in  the  outbreak  of  the 
cedema.  In  Matas'  case  this  periodicity  was  very  striking;  the  attack  came 
on  every  day  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  The  disease  may  be  hereditary 
through  many  generations.  In  the  family  whose  history  I  reported,  five 
generations  had  been  affected,  including  twenty-two  members.  The  swell- 
ings appear  in  various  parts;  only  rarely  are  they  constant  in  one  locality. 
The  hands,  face,  and  genitalia  are  the  parts  most  frequently  affected.  Itch- 
ing, heat,  redness,  or  in  some  instances,  urticaria  may  precede  the  out- 
break. Sudden  oedema  of  the  larjmx  may  prove  fatal.  Two  members  of 
the  family  just  referred  to  died  of  this  complication.  In  one  member  of  this 
family,  whom  I  saw  repeatedly  in  attacks,  the  swellings  came  on  in  different 
parts;  for  example,  the  under  lip  would  be  swollen  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  mouth  could  not  be  opened.  The  hands  enlarge  suddenly,  so  that  the 
fingers  cannot  be  bent.  The  attacks  recur  every  three  or  four  weeks.  Ac- 
companying them  are  usually  gastro-intestinal  attacks,  serere  colic,  jmus, 
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nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  cases 
of  Leyden^s  intermittent  vomiting  may  belong  to  this  group.  The  colic 
is  of  great  intensity  and  usually  requires  morphia.  Arthritis  apparently 
does  not  occur.  Periodic  attacks  of  cardialgia  have  also  been  met  with  dur- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  oedema.  Hsemoglobinuria  has  occurred  in  several 
cases. 

The  disease  has  affinities  with  urticaria,  the  giant  form  of  which  is 
probably  the  same  disease.  There  is  a  form  of  severe  purpura,  often  with 
urticarial  manifestations,  which  is  also  associated  with  marked  gastro- 
intestinal crises,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Schlesinger  has  reported 
a  case  in  which  a  combination  of  erythromelalgia,  Raynaud's  disease,  and 
acute  oedema  occurred.  Quincke  regards  the  condition  as  a  vaso-motor 
neurosis,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  permeability  of  the  vessels  is 
suddenly  increased.  Milroy,  of  Omaha,  has  described  cases  of  hereditary 
oedema,  twenty-two  individuals  in  six  generations,  in  which  there  existed 
from  birth  a  solid  oedema  of  one  or  of  both  legs,  without  any  special  incon- 
venience or  any  progressive  increase  of  the  disease. 

Some  years  ago  I  described  a  remarkable  vaso-motor  neurosis  charac- 
terized by  swelling  and  tumefaction  of  the  whole  arm  on  exertion.  My  patient 
was  a  man,  healthy  in  every  other  respect.  A  similar  case  has  been  ob- 
served in  Philadelphia;  on  the  supposition  that  it  might  be  due  to  pressure, 
the  axillary  vessels  were  exposed,  but  nothing  was  found. 

The  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.  In  the  cases  associated  with  anae- 
mia and  general  nervousness,  tonics,  particularly  large  doses  of  strychnia, 
do  good;  but  too  often  the  disease  resists  all  treatment.  I  have  seen  great 
improvement  follow  the  prolonged  use  of  nitroglycerin. 


IV.    FACIAL   HEMIATROPHY. 

An  affection  characterized  by  progressive  wasting  of  the  bones  and  soft 
tissues  of  one  side  of  the  face.  The  atrophy  starts  in  childhood,  but  in  a 
few  cases  has  not  come  on  until  adult  life.  Perhaps  after  a  trifling  injury 
or  disease  the  process  begins,  either  diffusely  or  more  commonly  at  one  spot 
on  the  skin.  It  gradually  spreads,  involving  the  fat,  then  the  bones,  more 
particularly  the  upper  jaw,  and  last  and  least  the  muscles.  The  wasting 
is  sharply  limited  at  the  middle  line,  and  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is 
very  remarkable,  the  face  looking  as  if  made  up  of  two  halves  from  differ- 
ent persons.  There  is  usually  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin  and  the  hair 
falls.  Owing  to  the  wasting  of  the  alveolar  processes  the  teeth  become  loose 
and  ultimately  drop  out.  The  eye  on  the  affected  side  is  sunken,  owing  to 
loss  of  orbital  fat.  There  is  usually  hemiatrophy  of  the  tongue  on  the  same 
side.  Disturbance  of  sensation  and  muscle  twitching  may  precede  or  ac- 
company the  atrophy.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  atrophy  has  been 
conflned  to  one  side  of  the  face,  but  there  are  instances  on  record  in  which 
the  disease  was  bilateral,  and  a  few  cases  in  which  there  were  areas  of  atro- 
phy on  the  back  and  on  the  arm  of  the  same  side.  The  disease  is  rare;  only 
about  100  cases  are  in  the  literature  (Mobius). 
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Of  the  Aiitopgicsj  Menders  alone  le  satisfactory.  There  wae  the  termiiiA] 
stage  of  an  interstitial  neuritis  in  all  the  branches  of  the  trig</iuinuSf  from 
its  origin  to  the  periphery^  most  marked  in  the  superior  maxillary  braxich* 

The  disease  is  recognized  at  a  glance.  The  facial  asymmetry  aasocisted 
with  congenital  wryneck  must  not  be  confounded  with  progreesive  {acttl 
liemiatrophy.  Other  conditiong  to  be  distinguished  are:  Facial  atrophj 
in  anterior  polio-myelitig,  and  more  rarely  in  the  hemiplegia  of  infants  anJ 
adults;  the  atrophy  following  nuclear  le&ions  and  iympathetic  nerve  paralj- 
Bh;  acquired  facial  hemihy|3ertrophy,  such  as  in  the  case  recorded  by  D. 
W,  Montgonieryj  which  may  by  contrast  give  to  the  other  side  an  atrophic 
appearance;  and,  lastly,  gclerodemia  {a  closely  related  affection),  if  eonfinfd 
to  one  side  of  the  face.  The  precise  nature  of  the  disease  h  still  doubtful, 
bnt  it  is  a  suggeative  fact  that  in  many  of  the  cases  the  atrophy  has  followed 
the  acute  infections.    It  is  incurable. 


V.    ACROMEGALY. 

Beflnition. — A  d^trophy  characterized  by  abnormal  pmsiggiM  irf 
gj-owth^  ihictiy  in  the  bones  of  the  fac'e_  and  extremities. 

The  term  was  introduced  by  Marie,  and  signifieB  large  extremitiaa. 

SStiology, — It  occurs  rather  more  frequently  in  women.  The  affeetitm 
usually  begins  about  the  twenty-fifth  year,  though  in  some  irit^taticei!  as  Itk 
as  the  fortieth.  Bheuraatism,  syphilis,  and  the  specific  fevers  ha?^e  \tn- 
ceded  the  development  of  the  disease,  but  probably  have  no  special  connecs 
tion  with  it.    In  this  country  many  caaes  have  now  been  reported, 

S3ri3tiptoiil0.*»In  a  well-marked  case  the  disease  preeeiit«  most  char- 
acteristic features.  The  hands  and  feet  are  greatly  enlarge],  hut  are  not 
deformed,  and  can  be  used  freely.  The  hypertrophy  is  general^  involving 
all  the  tissues,  and  gives  a  curious  spade-like  character  to  the  handi.  The 
lines  on  the  palms  are  much  deepened.  The  wTists  may  be  enlarged,  but 
the  arms  are  rarely  affected.  The  feet  are  involved  like  the  hands  and  m^ 
uniformly  enlarged.  The  big  toe,  however,  may  be  much  larger  in  propaf^ 
tion.  The  nails  are  usually  broad  and  large,  but  there  is  no  curving,  and  the 
terminal  phalanges  are  not  bulbous.  The  head  increases  in  volume,  but  not 
as  much  in  proportion  as  the  face,  which  becomes  much  elongateil  and  en- 
larged in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
maxillar)^  bones.  The  latter  in  particular  increases  greatly  in  size,  and  oftei 
projects  below  the  tipper  jaw.  The  alveolar  processes  are  widened  and  tl» 
teeth  separated.  The  soft  parts  also  increase  in  mm,  and  the  nosirik  iit 
large  and  broad.  The  eyelids  are  sometimes  greatly  thickened,  and  the 
ears  enormously  hypertrophied.  The  tongue  in  some  instances  beeotnai 
greatly  enlarged.  Ijate  in  the  disease  the  spine  may  be  affected  and  tivt 
back  bowed — kyphosis.  The  bones  of  the  thorax  may  slowly  and  pr^ 
gressively  enlarge.  With  this  gradual  increase  in  size  the  skin  of  the  hiuidl 
and  face  m^Y  appear  normal.  Sometimes  it  is  slightly  alt<*red  in  eohi^ 
coarse,  or  flabby,  but  it  has  not  the  dry,  harsh  appearance  q(  the  ilmi  ta 
myjccedema.    The  muscles  are  sometimes  wasted.    Changes  in  tbt  tkjroii 
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have  been  found,  but  are  not  constant.  The  gland  has  been  normal  in 
some,  atrophied  in  others,  and  in  a  third  group  of  eases  enlarged.  Erb,  who 
has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the  disease,  has  noticed  an  area  of  dulness 
over  the  manubrium  sterni,  which  he  thought  possibly  due  to  the  persist- 
ence or  enlargement  of  the  thymus.  Headache  is  not  uncommon.  Somno- 
lence has  been  noted  in  many  cases.  Menstrual  disturbance  may  occur 
early,  and  there  may  be  suppression.  Ocular  symptoms  are  common.  Hertel 
has  analyzed  175  recorded  cases,  92  of  which  presented  eye  complications. 
In  three  fourths  of  these  the  optic  nerves  were  affected — usually  atrophy, 
rarely  neuritis.  Bitemporal  hemianopia  is  often  an  early  sign.  The  disease 
may  persist  for  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  years. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — There  are  262  cases  on  record  with  77  autopsies, 
in  only  4  of  which  the  pituitary  gland  was  not  involved  (Woods-Hutchin- 
son, April,  1902).  In  24  cases  in  which  it  was  examined  the  thyroid  was 
normal  in  5,  hjrpertrophied  in  one  half;  the  thymus  in  17  examined  was 
absent  in  7,  hypertrophied  in  3,  and  persistent  in  7  (Fumival).  In  Os- 
borne's case  the  heart  was  enormous,  weighing  2  pounds  9  ounces. 

•  Owing  to  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  pituitary  gland  in  acromegaly, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  disease  is  a  nutritional  disturbance  analogous 
to  myxoedema,  and  caused  directly  by  disturbance  in  the  function  of  this 
organ.  The  evidence  from  comparative  anatomy  and  embryology  shows 
that  the  pituitary  body  is  a  very  "  complex  organ,  consisting  of  an  anterior 
secreting  glandular  organ;  a  water- vascular  duct;  a  posterior,  sensitive, 
nervous  lobe,  of  which  the  last  two— namely,  the  duct  and  the  nervous  lobe 
— were  morphologically  well  developed  and  functioned  in  ancestral  verte- 
brates, but  have  become  obliterated  and  atrophied  in  structure  and  func- 
tion forever  above  larval  acraniates  "  (Andriezen,  British  Medical  Journal, 
1894,  i).  The  pituitary  body  continues  active,  but  the  duct  is  obliterated 
"and  the  gland  changed  into  a  ductless  gland;  the  secretion  becomes  an 
*  internal  secretion/  "  which  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics.  The  extraor- 
dinary frequency  with  which  the  pituitary  is  involved  in  this  disease  lends 
weight  to  the  view  that  it  is,  in  the  words  of  Woods  Hutchinson, 
the  growth  centre,  or  at  any  rate  the  proportion  regulator  of  the  skeleton. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Massalongo  and  others  that  gigantism  and 
acromegaly  are  one  and  the  same  disease,  both  due  to  the  superfunction 
of  the  pituitary  gland.  Certain  persons  exhibited  as  giants,  or  who  have 
been  "  strong  men  "  and  wrestlers,  have  become  acromegalic,  and  the  skulls 
of  some  notable  giants  show  enormous  enlargement  of  the  sella  turcica. 

There  is  a  congenital  progressive  hypertrophy  of  one  extremity  or  of  a 
part  of  it  or  of  one  side  of  the  body — the  so-called  giant  growth,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  connection  with  acromegaly. 

The  treatment  does  not  appear  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  The  thjToid  extract  has  been  tried  in  many  cases,  without, 
so  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes,  any  benefit.  Extract  of  the  pituitary 
gland  has  also  been  used.  The  lung  extract  has  been  employed  in  some 
cases  of  pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy.  In  a  case  of  Caton's,  of  Liverpool, 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  extirpate  the  pituitary  body. 
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OsTEiTtB  Defohmans  (Pagd^s  Disease). 

Befljutioni — ^A  disease  characterized  by  "enlargement  and  foi 

projection  of  the  head^  dorso-oervical  kyphosis,  prominence  of  the  elm 
spreading  of  the  base  of  the  thorax,  a  diamond-shaped  abdomen,  cromd 
by  a  deep  sulcus,  a  relative  increase  in  the  width  of  the  hips,  and  aa  oto- 
ward  and  foni^ard  bowing  of  the  legs" 

It  is  a  rare  disease.    1  have  seen  only  4  eases — 1  in  Philadelphia, 
is  figured  in  Ashhurst's  Surgery,  and  3  in  Baltimore.    Of  these,  one  is 
reported;  the  others  I  saw  with  Watson  (who  has  recorded  the  case^  Johm 
Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  1898)  and  with  A,  D,  Atkinson.    Careful  studies 
have  been  made  recently  by  J<  C,  Wilson,  by  Elting,  and  by  P^kard,  Stedp, 
and  Kirkbride,  from  whose  recent  eidiaustive  paper  (Am,  Jour-,  1891)  1 
have  taken  the  definition.    About  67  typical  cases  are  on  record:  41  nrnk^ 
24  females,  and  in  2  the  sex  was  not  given.    In  49  cases  the  bones  of 
skull  were  involved,  in  47  both  tibiae,  in  40  the  femur,  and  in  31  the  s] 
These  figures  from  Packard's  paper  give  the  relative  frequency  with  w 
the  bones  are  attacked.    The  shortening  of  the  stature  is  remarkable;  iu 
Watson's  patient  the  height  at  forty-two  was  5  feet  11  j  inches,  and  at  sixtj* 
two  it  was  5  feet  2^  inches.    The  head  had  increased  3^^  inches. 

The  diohgy  of  the  disease  is  unknown;  it  is  possibly  allied  to  but  Dot 
identical  with  osteo-malacia,  fragilitas  ossium,  and  acromegialy.  There  is 
a  curious  relationship  between  osteitis  deformans  and  malignant  tmnofn, 
of  which  a  certain  number  of  the  patients  have  died. 

The  bone  structure  shows  a  mixture  of  rarefying  osteitis,  with  Urp 
and  irregular  Haversian  canals,  and  of  a  formative  osteitis^  with  certiift 
Haversian  canals  narrowed  and  lamellae  of  recent  formation. 

The  diagnmis  is  readily  made.     The  features  given  in  the  definiti 
make  up  a  most  typical  picture.    As  Marie  states,  in  Paget's  disease  tha 
ig  triangular  with  the  base  upward;  in  acromegaly  it  ia  ovoid  or 
with  the  large  end  downward;  while  in  myxcadema  it  is  round  and  fill!- 
moon*shaped.    Treatment  seems  to  be  of  no  avail. 
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Htpertbophic  Pulmonaby  Artheopathy, 


Marie  has  given  the  name  kffpeHrophic  pulmonary  oste^Mtrihropathf  U 
a  remarkable  disorder,  first  recognized  by  Bamberger,  charaeterlzi^  by  en- 
largement of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  of  the  ends  of  the  !ong  bon^,  chiedj 
of  the  lower  three  fourths  of  the  forearm  and  legs.    Unlike  aeromegiJj, 
the  hones  of  the  skull  and  of  the  face  are  not  involved*     The  tei 
phalanges  are  much  spread  with  both  transverse  and  longitndinal  ei 
the  nails,  too,  are  large  and  much  curved  over  the  ends  of  the  phalange 
Scoliosis  and  kyphosis  are  rarely  seen.    The  disease  is  ver>'  chronic,  and  in 
nearly  all  eases  has  been  associated  with  some  long-standing  affecdon  vl 
the  bronchi,  lungs,  or  pleura  (hence  the  name  pulmonary  osim-^rihmpa&f] 
of  which  sarcoma,  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  tuhercnloeis,  and  i- 
have  been  the  most  frequent.    There  are  several  inatances  in  ta 
affection  has  developed  in  the  subjects  of  syphiliSp     It  occurs  usually  ii 
adults  and  in -the  male  sex.    Thayer  has  reported  4  cases  from  my  cimie 
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and  has  collected  55  typical  cases  from  the  literature.  Forty-three  showed 
preceding  pulmonary  affection;  of  the  remaining^  3  followed  syphilis^  3 
heart-disease^  2  chronic  diarrhoea^  1  spinal  caries,  and  3  unknown  causes. 

The  essential  pathology  of  the  disease  is  very  obscure.  Marie  suggests 
that  the  toxines  of  the  pulmonary  disease  are  absorbed  into  the  circulation 
and  exercise  an  irritant  action  on  the  bony  and  articular  structures,  caus- 
ing an  ossifying  periostitis.  Thorbum  thinks  that  it  is  a  chronic  tubercu- 
lous affection  of  a  large  number  of  bones  and  joints  of  a  benign  type. 

Leontiasis  Ossea. 

Finally,  in  a  remarkable  condition  known  as  koniiasis  ossea,  there  is 
hyperostosis  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  sometimes  those  of  the  face. 
The  description  is  largely  based  upon  the  skulls  in  museums,  but  Allen 
Starr  has  recently  reported  an  instance  in  a  woman,  who  presented  a  slowly 
progressing  increase  in  the  size  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck,  the  hard  and 
soft  tissues  both  being  affected.  He  has  applied  to  the  condition  the  term 
megdUhcephaly.  Putnam  states  that  the  disease  begins  in  early  life,  often 
as  a  result  of  injury.  There  may  be  osteophytic  growths  from  the  outer  or 
inner  tables,  which  in  the  latter  situation  may  give  the  symptoms  of  tumor. 

MiCROMEQALY. 

A  remarkable  condition,  the  antithesis  of  acromegaly,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Jonathan  Hutchinson  and  Hastings  Gilford  (Lancet,  1896,  ii,  p. 
1227)  as  "  mixed  premature  and  immature  development."  The  name  micrth 
megaly  is  suggested  by  Gilford,  who  describes  it  as  a  disease  of  that  part  of 
the  nervous  system  presiding  over  nutrition,  which  manifests  itself  in  a 
smallness  and  immaturity  of  some  parts  or  functions  and  a  relative  oz 
actual  largeness  or  prematurity  of  others. 


VI.    SCLERODERMA. 
Definition. — ^A   condition  of  1ogfl)i7Pd   or  diffnsp  indiiraHoTi    of  the 

j]un. 

Lewin  and  Heller  (Die  Sclerodermic,  Berlin,  1895)  have  recently  col- 
lected from  the  literature  508  cases. 

Two  forms  are  recognized:  the  circumscnbed,  which  corresponds  to 
the  keloid  of  Addison,  and  to  morphcea;  and  the  diifibififi^  in  which  large 
areas  are  involved. 

The  disease  affects  females- jnore  frequently  than  males.  The  cases 
occur  most  commonly  at  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  sclerema  neona- 
torum is  a  different  affection,  not  to  be  confounded  with  it.  The  disease  is 
more  common  in  this  country  than  statistics  indicate.  I  have  reported  8 
cases  (Jour,  of  Genito-Urinary  and  Cutaneous  Diseases,  January,  1898), 
flince  which  date  I  have  seen  3  additional  cases. 

In  the  circumscribed  form  there  are  patches,  ranging  from  a  few  centi- 
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metres  in  diameter  to  the  size  of  the  hand  or  larger,  in  which  the  ddn  hu 
a  wax^oL  dead-white  appearance,  and  t^  thp  toiirh  iff  hrp^ny,  ^^^rA^  ^and 
inelastic.  Sometimes  there  is  a  preliminary  hyperaemia  of  the  skin,  and 
subsequently  there  are  changes  in  color,  either  areas  of  pigmentation  or  of 
complete  atrophy  of  the  pigment — ^leucoderma.  The  sensory  changes  are 
rarely  marked.  The  secretion  of  sweat  is  diminished  or  entirely  abolished. 
The  disease  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and  is  situated  mo$t 
frequently  about  the  breasts  and  neck,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  the 
nerves.  The  patches  may  develop  with  great  rapidity,  and  may  persist  for 
months  or  years;  sometimes  they  disappear  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  diffuse  form,  though  1^  common,  is  more  serious.  It  develops 
first  in  the  extremities  or  in  the  face,  arid  the  patient  notices  that  the  skin 
is  unusually  hard  and  firm,  or  that  there  is  a  sense  of  stiffness  or  tension 
in  making  accustomed  movements.  Gradually  a  diffuse,  brawny  indura- 
tion develops  and  the  skin  becomes  firm  and  hard,  and  so  united  to  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  that  it  cannot  be  picked  up  or  pinched.  The  skin 
may  look  natural,  but  more  commonly  is  glossy,  drier  than  normal,  and 
unusually  smooth.  With  reference  to  the  localization,  in  66  observations 
the  disease  was  universal;  in  203,  regions  of  the  trunk  were  affected;  in 
193,  parts  of  the  head  or  face;  in  287,  portions  of  one  or  other  of  the  upper 
extremities;  and  in  122,  portions  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  80  cases 
there  were  disturbances  of  sensation.  The  disease  may  gradually  extend 
and  involve  the  skin  of  an  entire  limb.  When  universal,  the  face  is  ex- 
pressionless,  the  lips  cannot  be  moved,  mastication  isjiindered,  and  it  may 
become  extremely  difficult  to  feed  the  patient.  The  han^8"^ecome  fixed  and 
the  45g?J[?  immobile,  on  account  of  the  extreme  induration  of  the  skin 
over  the  joirits.'^Tlemarkable  vaso-motor  disturbances  are  common,  as  ex- 
treme cyanosis  of  the  hands  and  legs.  In  o^ejol myiases  t4ch)'Qardi^was 
present.  The  disease  is  chronic^  ^^^HS.  ?^^  months  or  xears.  There  are 
instances  on  record  of  its  persistence  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Recovery 
may  occur,  or  the  disease  may  be  arrested.  The  patients  are  apt  to  suc- 
cumb  to  pulmonary  complaints  or  to  nephritis.  Bheumatic  troubles  have 
been  noticed  in  some  instances;  in  others,  endocarditis.  Raynaud's  disease 
may  be  associated  with  it,  as  in  2  cases  described  by  Stephen  Mackenzie.  I 
have  seen  an  instance  of  the  diffuse  form  in  which  the  primary  symptoms 
were  those  of  local  asphyxia  of  the  fingers,  and  in  which,  with  extensive 
scleroderma  of  the  arms  and  hands  and  face,  there  were  cyanosis  and  swell- 
ing of  the  skin  of  the  feet  without  any  brawny  induration.  The  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin  may  be  as  deep  as  in  Addison's  disease,  for  which  cases  have 
been  mistaken;  scleroderma  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  exophthalmic 
goitre. 

The  remarkable  dystrophy  known  as  scJerodactylie  belongs  to  this  dis- 
order. There  are  s>Tnmetrical  involvements  of  the  fingers,  which  become 
deformed,  shortened,  and  atrophied;  the  skin  becomes  thickened,  of  a 
waxy  color,  and  is  sometimes  pigmented.  -Bulls  and  ulcerations  have 
been  met  with  in  some  instances,  and  a  great  deformity  of  the  nails.  The 
disease  has  usually  followed  exposure,  and  the  patients  are  much  worse 
during  the  winter,  and  are  curiously  sensitive  jo  cold.     There  may  be 
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changes  in  the  skin  of  the  feet,  but  the  deformity  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  in  the  hand  has  not  been  noted.  Some  of  the  cases  present  in  addi- 
tion diffuse  sclerodermatous  changes  of  the  skin  of  other  parts.  In  Lewin 
and  Heller's  monograph  there  are  35  cases  of  isolated  sclerodactylism,  and 
106  cases  in  which  it  was  combined  with  scleroderma. 

The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
tropho-neurosis,  probably  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  arteries  of  the 
skin  leading  to  connective-tissue  overgrowth.  The  thyroid  has  been  found 
atrophied. 

Treatment, — The  patients  require  to  be  warmly  clad  and  to  be 
guarded  against  exposure,  as  they  are  particularly  sensitive  to  changes  in 
the  weather.  Warm  baths  followed  by  frictions  with  oil  should  be  sys- 
tematically used.  I  have  tried  the  thyroid  feeding  thoroughly  in  the  dif- 
fuse form  without  success.  In  a  recent  case  of  quite  extensive  localized 
scleroderma,  after  ten  weeks'  treatment,  the  patches  are  softer  and  the  pig- 
mentation much  less  intense.  Salol  in  15-grain  doses  three  times  a  day  is 
stated  to  have  been  successful  in  several  cases. 

AiNHTJM. 

Here  a  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  remarkable  trophic  lesion 
described  by  Da  Silva  Lima,  which  is  met  with  in  negroes  in  Brazil,  Africa, 
India,  and  occasionally  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  confined  to  the  toes, 
usually  the  little  toe,  and  begins  as  a  furrow  on  the  line  of  the  digito- 
plantar  fold.  This  gradually  deepens,  the  end  of  the  toe  enlarges,  and, 
usually  without  inflammation  or  pain,  the  toe  falls  off.  The  process  may 
last  some  years.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  this  country  by  Homaday, 
Pittman,  F.  J.  Shepherd,  and  Morrison. 


SECTION  XI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE   MUSCLES. 


I.    MYOSITIS. 

DeflnitioiL — Inflammation  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

A  primary  myositis  occurs  as  an  acute  or  subacute  affection,  and  if 
probably  dependent  on  some  unknown  infectious  agent.  Several  charac- 
teristic cases  have  been  described  of  late  years.  That  of  E.  Wagner  may 
be  taken  as  a  typical  example.  A  tuberculous  but  well-built  woman  entered 
the  hospital,  complaining  of  stiffness  in  the  shoulders  and  a  slight  oedema 
of  the  back  of  the  hands  and  forearms.  There  was  parsesthesia,  the  arms 
became  swollen,  the  skin  tense,  and  the  muscles  felt  doughy.  Gradually 
the  thighs  became  affected.  The  disease  lasted  about  three  months.  The 
post  mortem  showed  slight  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  all  the  muscles  except 
the  glutei,  the  calf,  and  abdominal  muscles  were  stiff  and  firm,  but  fragile, 
and  there  were  serous  infiltration,  great  proliferation  of  the  interstitial 
tissue,  and  fatty  degeneration.  Similar  cases  have  been  reported  by  Un- 
verricht,  Hepp,  and  Jacoby,  of  New  York.  In  the  case  reported  by  Jacoby 
the  muscles  were  firm,  hard,  and  tender,  and  there  was  slight  oedema  of  the 
skin — dermato-myositis.  The  cases  usually  last  from  one  to  three  months, 
though  there  are  instances  in  which  it  has  been  longer.  The  swelling  and 
tenderness  of  the  muscles,  the  oedema,  and  the  pain  naturally  suggest  trichi- 
nosis, and  indeed  Hepp  speaks  of  it  as  a  pseudo-trichinosis.  The  nature  of 
the  disease  is  unknown.  Senator's  case  presented  marked  disorders  of 
sensation,  and  there  is  a  question  whether  the  peripheral  nerves  are  not 
involved  with  the  muscles.  Wagner  suggests  that  some  of  these  cases  were 
examples  of  acute  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  separation  from 
trichinosis  can  be  made  only  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  muscle.  It  has 
not  yet  been  determined  whether  the  eosinophilia  described  by  Brown  is 
peculiar  to  the  trichinous  myositis.  There  are  septic  cases  in  which  a  dif- 
fuse, purulent  infiltration  of  the  muscles  of  different  regions  occurs.  In- 
stances have  been  reported  in  which  this  has  been  described  as  the  primaiy 
affection,  the  condition  of  the  muscles  even  passing  on  to  gangrene. 
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Myositis  Ossificans  Progbessiya. 

Of  this  rare  and  remarkable  affection  42  eases  have  been  recorded  (Mat- 
thes).  The  process  begins  within  the  neck  or  back,  usually  with  swelling 
of  the  affected  muscles,  redness  of  the  skin,  and  slight  fever.  After 
subsiding  an  induration  remains,  which  becomes  progressively  harder  as 
the  transformation  into  bone  takes  place.  The  disease  is  very  chronic,  and 
ultimately  may  involve  a  majority  of  the  skeletal  muscles.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  etiology;  the  condition  has  often  been  associated  with  mal- 
formations. 

II.    MYOTONIA  (Thtmsen*8  Disease). 

Definition. — An  infection  characterized  by  tonic  cramp  of  the  mus- 
cles on  attempting  voluntary  movements.  The  disease  received  its  name 
from  the  physician  who  first  described  it,  in  whose  family  it  has  existed 
for  five  generations. 

While  the  disease  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  hereditary,  hence  the  name 
myotonia  congenita,  there  are  other  forms  of  spasm  very  similar  which  may 
be  acquired,  and  others  still  which  are  quite  transitory. 

Etiology. — All  the  typical  cases  have  occurred  in  family  groups;  a 
few  isolated  instances  have  been  described  in  which  similar  symptoms  have 
been  present.  The  disease  is  rare  in  this  country  and  in  England;  it  seems 
more  common  in  Germany  and  in  Scandinavia. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  comes  on  in  childhood.  It  is  noticed  that 
on  account  of  the  stiffness  the  children  are  not  able  to  take  part  in  ordi- 
nary games.  The  peculiarity  is  noticed  only  during  voluntary  movements. 
The  contraction  which  the  patient  wills  is  slowly  accomplished;  the  relaxa- 
tion which  the  patient  wills  is  also  slow.  The  contraction  often  persists  for 
a  little  time  after  he  has  dropped  an  object  which  he  has  picked  up.  In 
walking,  the  start  is  difficult;  one  leg  is  put  forward  slowly,  it  halts  from 
stiffness  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  after  a  few  steps  the  legs  become 
limber  and  he  walks  without  any  difiiculty.  The  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
legs  are  those  usually  implicated;  rarely  the  facial,  ocular,  or  laryngeal  mus- 
cles. Emotion  and  cold  aggravate  the  condition.  In  some  instances  there 
is  mental  weakness.  The  sensation  and  the  reflexes  are  normal.  G.  M. 
Hammond  has  reported  three  remarkable  cases  in  one  family,  in  which  the 
disease  began  at  the  eighth  year  and  was  confined  entirely  to  the  arras.  It 
was  accompanied  with  some  slight  mental  feebleness.  The  condition  of  the 
muscles  is  interesting.  The  patients  appear  and  are  muscular,  and  there 
is  sometimes  a  definite  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles.  The  force  is  scarcely 
proportionate  to  the  size.  Erb  has  described  a  characteristic  reaction  of 
the  nerve  and  muscle  to  the  electrical  currents — the  so-called  myotonic 
reaction,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  that  normally  the  contractions  caused 
by  either  current  attain  their  maximum  slowly  and  relax  slowly,  and  ver- 
micular, wave-like  contractions  pass  from  the  cathode  to  the  anode. 

The  disease  is  incurable,  but  it  may  be  arrested  temporarily.  The  na- 
ture of  the  affection  is  unknown.    In  the  only  autopsy  made  Dejerine  and 
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Sottas  have  found  hypertrophy  of  the  primitive  fibres  with  multiplication 
of  the  nuclei  of  all  the  muscles^  including  the  diaphragm,  but  not  the 
heart.  The  spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  were  intact.  From  Jacoby's  recent 
studies  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  changes  in  the  muscles  are  in  any  way 
characteristic  or  peculiar  to  the  disease.  No  treatment  for  the  condition  is 
known. 

III.    PARAMYOCLONUS   MULTIPLEX 

(Myoclonia). 

An  affection,  described  by  Friedreich,  characterized  by  clonic  contrac- 
tions, chiefly  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  occurring  either  constantlj 
or  in  paroxysms. 

The  cases  have  been  chiefly  in  males,  and  the  disease  has  followed  emo- 
tional disturbance,  fright,  or  straining.  The  contractions  are  usually  bilat- 
eral and  may  vary  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  minute.  Occa- 
sionally tonic  spasms  occur.  They  are  not  accompanied  by  any  sensory 
disturbances.  In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  there  may  be  tremors  of 
the  muscles.  In  the  severe  spasms  the  movements  may  be  very  violent;  the 
body  is  tossed  about,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed. 
Gucci  has  described  a  family  in  which  the  affection  has  occurred  in  three 
generations. 

Weiss  has  also  noted  heredity  in  four  generations.  According  to  this 
author  the  essential  symptoms  are  continuous  or  paroxysmal  muscular  con- 
tractions, usually  symmetrical  and  rhythmical,  of  muscles  otherwise  normal, 
which  cease  during  sleep.  There  are  neither  psychical  nor  sensory  disturb- 
ances. The  condition  is  most  common  in  young  males,  and  is  unaffected 
by  treatment.  Raymond  groups  this  disease  with  fibrillary  tremors,  electric 
chorea  (Henoch),  tic  non  douloureux  of  the  face,  and  the  convulsive  tic, 
under  the  name  of  myoclonies,  believing  that  it  is  only  one  link  in  a  chain 
of  pathological  manifestations  in  the  degenerate. 
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Abasia,  1126,  1186. 

Abdominal  typhus,  1. 

Alxlucens  nerve  (see  Sixth  Nervb),  1048. 

Aberrant,  thyroid  glands,  836;  adrenals,  896. 

Abortion,  in  relapsing  fever,  55;  in  small- 
pox, 65;  in  syphilis,  251. 

Abscess,  atheromatous,  771;  of  brain,  1025; 
in  appendicitis,  522,  526;  In  glanders,  285; 
of  kidney  (pyonephrosis),  886;  of  liver, 
577;  of  lung,  662;  of  mediastinum,  686;  of 
parotid  gland,  447;  of  tonsils,  452;  peri- 
nephric, 900;  cerebral,  1025;  pyemic,  168; 
retro-pharyngeal,  450,  071. 

Acanthocephala,  365. 

Acardia,  765. 

Acarus  scabiei,  A.  folUculorum,  376. 

Accentuated  aortic  second  sound,  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  881;  in  arterio-sclerosis, 
774. 

Accessory  spasm,  1064. 

Acephalocysts  (see  Hydatid  Cysts). 

Acetoiuemia,  426. 

Acetone,  424;  tests  for,  424. 

Acetonuria,  864. 

Achondroplasia,  841. 

Achromatopsia  in  hysteria,  1116. 

Achylia  gastrlca,  501. 

Acne,  from  bromide  of  potassium,  1101; 
rosacea,  382. 

Acromegaly,  1142;  and  gigantism,  1143. 

Actinomycosis,  235;  pulmonary,  236;  cutane- 
ous, 237;  cerebral,  237. 

Acute  bulbar  paralysis,  933. 

Acute  yellow  atrophy,  551. 

Addison's  disease,  828;  pill.  254;  keloid, 
1145. 

Ad^ie,  809. 

Adenitis  in  scarlet  fever,  81. 

Adenitis,  tuberculous,  282,  812;  malignant, 
191. 

Adenoid  growths  In  phnrynx,  454. 

Adherent  pericardium.  606. 

Adhesive  pylephlebitis.  r)54. 

Adiposis  dolorosa,  440. 

Adrenals  in  Addinon's  dlsense,  829. 

JGgophony,  120.  670. 

Afferent  system,  diseases  of,  920. 

Ageusia,  1000. 


Agoraphobia,  1124. 

Agraphia,  992. 

Ague,  203. 

Ague  cake  (see  Enlaboed  Splekn),  216. 

Ainhum,  1147. 

**  Air-hunger  "  in  diabetes,  426. 

Akinesia  algera,  1126. 

Akoria,  503. 

Albini,  nodules  of,  767. 

Albinism,  in  leprosy  (lepra  alba),  341;  of  the 
lung,  656. 

Albumin,  tests  for,  856. 

Albuminous  expectoration  in  pleurisy,  678. 

Albuminuria,  854,  and  Ufe  assurance,  868; 
cyclic,  855;  febrile,  855;  functional  855;  in 
acute  Bright's  disease,  870;  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  880;  in  diabetes,  424;  in 
diphtheria,  150;  in  epilepsy,  1097;  in  ery- 
sipelas, 159;  in  gout,  415;  in  pneumonia, 
122;  in  scarlet  fever,  79,  80;  in  typhoid 
fever,  81;  in  variola,  64;  neurotic,  855; 
physiological,  855;  prognosis  in,  858. 

Albuminuric  retinitis,  1039. 

Albuminuric  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  513. 

Albumosuria,  857. 

Alcaptonuria,  865. 

Alcohol,  effects  of,  on  the  digestive  system, 
881;  on  the  kidneys,  382;  on  the  nervous 
system,  881;  poisonous  effects  of,  881. 

Alcoholic  neuritis,  1034. 

Alcoholism,  380;  acute,  380;  and  tuberculo- 
sis, 882:  chronic,  880. 

Alexia,  992. 

Algid  form  of  malaria,  215. 

Allantiasis,  391. 

AUochelrla,  924. 

Allorrhythmia,  756. 

Alopecia,  in  syphilis.  241. 

Alternating  paralysis  (see  Crossed  Paraly- 
sis). 

Altitude,  effects  of  hUh,  846. 

Altitude  in  tuberculosis.  259.  334. 

Amaurosis,  hysterical.  1040.  1116;  toxic. 
1040:  urs?mlc.  867,  881:  In  hsmatemesls, 
496. 

Amblyopia.  1040:  tobacco,  1040:  crossed, 
1044. 

Ambulatory  typhoid  fever.  14.  84. 
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Amoeba  coll  (amoeba  dysenteriae),  105;  in 
liver  abscess,  IdS,  577;  in  sputa,  201. 

Amoebic  dysentery,  195. 

Ammonlcemia,  888. 

Amnesia  verbal  is,  991. 

Amphoric  breathing,  809,  683. 

Amphoric  echo,  309. 

Amnsia,  991. 

Amyloid  disease.  In  phthisis,  298;  in  syphilis, 
242;  of  Icldney.  884;  of  liver,  586. 

Amyosthenia,  1125. 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  928. 

Anaemia,  789;  bothrlocephalns,  367;  in  anchy- 
iostomiasis,  360;  from  Bllharcla,  352;  in 
chlorosis,  792;  from  gastric  atrophy,  469; 
from  haemorrhage,  789;  miner's,  360;  brick- 
malcer*8  360;  tunnel,  360;  from  Inanition, 
791;  from  lead,  387;  idiopathic,  795;  in  gas- 
tric cancer,  489;  in  gastric  ulcer,  482; 
mountain,  346,  360;  in  malarial  fever,  216; 
in  rheumatism,  170;  in  syphilis,  240;  in 
typhoid  fever,  19;  primary  or  essential, 
792;  progressive  pernicious,  795;  secondary 
or  symptomatic,  789;  of  spinal  cord,  966; 
splenic,  834;  toxic,  791. 

Amemic  murmurs  (see  Hamic  Mubmubs). 

Anaesthesia,  dolorosa,  970;  in  hemiplegia, 
1005;  in  hysteria,  1115;  in  leprosy,  342;  in 
locomotor  ataxia,  924;  in  Morvan's  dis- 
ease, 975;  paralysis,  1035;  pneumonia,  129; 
in  railway  spine,  1134;  in  unilateral  lesions 
of  the  cord,  965. 

Analgesia  In  hysteria,  1115;  In  Morvan's  dis- 
ease, 975;  in  syringo-myella,  975. 

Anarthria.  989. 

Anasarca  (see  Dropsy). 

Anchylostomiasis,  359. 

Anchylostomum  duodenale,  359. 

Aneurism,  776;  a rterio- venous,  776,  788;  cir- 
soid, 776;  congenital,  788;  cylindrical,  776; 
dissecting,  776;  embolic,  776;  false,  776; 
fusiform,  776;  mycotic,  776;  of  the  ab- 
dominal aorta,  786:  of  the  branches  of  the 
abdominal  aorta,  787;  of  the  cerebral  ar- 
teries, 1013:  of  the  coellac  axis,  787;  of 
heart,  753;  of  the  hepatic  artery,  787;  of 
the  renal  artery,  787;  of  the  splenic  artery, 
787;  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  787; 
true,  776. 

Aneurism,  of  thoracic  aorta,  777;  haemor- 
rhage in,  781;  pain  in,  781;  Tufnell's  treat- 
ment of,  784;  unilateral  sweating  In,  782. 

Aneurism,  verminous.  In  the  horse,  359,  777. 

Angina,  Ludovici,  450;  simplex,  448;  suffo- 
catlva,  138. 

Angina  pectoris.  761;  psendo-  or  hysterical, 
763:  toxic.  764:  vasomotoria,  764. 

Anglocholltis,  chronic  catarrhal,  557;  suppu- 
rative and  ulcerative,  557. 

Anglo- neurotic  oedema,  1140. 


Angio-sclerosls,  773. 

Angniilula  stercoralls,  A.  Intestlnalifl,  364. 

Animal  lymph,  72. 

Anisocorla,  1047. 

Ankle  clonus,  in  hysterical  paraplefta,  941. 
1114;  in  spastic  paraplegia,  937;  Bpnrtoas, 
1114. 

Anorexia  nervosa,  603,  1117. 

Anosmia,  1038. 

Anterior  cerebral  artery,  embolism  of,  lOlL 

Anterior  crural  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1072. 

Anthomyia  canicularis,  378. 

Anthracosis,  of  lungs,  662;  of  liver,  57a 

Anthrax,  224;  bacillus,  224;  in  animals,  224; 
external,  225;  internal,  226. 

Anthropophobla,  1124. 

Antipneumococcic  serum,  112. 

Antitoxlne  of  diphtheria,  141,  155;  of  pneu- 
monia, 112;  of  tetanus,  233. 

Antityphoid  serum,  46. 

Anuria,  850;  complete,  from  stone,  850;  hys- 
terical, 85L  • 

Anus,  imperforate,  633. 

Aorta,  aneurism  of,  777;  dynamic  pnlsation 
of,  782;  throbbing,  786,  1126;  taberculods 
of,  327. 

Aortic  incompetency,  700;  sndden  death  in, 
712. 

Aortic  orifice,  congenital  lesions  of,  767. 

Aortic  stenosis,  715. 

Aortic  valves,  bicuspid  condition  of,  706;  in- 
sufficiency  of,  700. 

Apex  pneumonia,  126. 

Aphasia,  988;  auditory,  991;  In  Infantile 
hemiplegia,  1018;  medico-legal  aspects  ot 
993;  motor,  992;  in  phthisis,  312;  prognosis 
of,  993;  sensory,  991;  subcortieal-motor, 
993;  In  typhoid  fever,  30;  tests  for,  903; 
transient.  In  migraine,  1103;  visual,  902. 

Aphemia,  089. 

Aphonia,  hysterical,  1116;  in  acnte  laryn- 
gitis, 615;  in  adductor  paralysis,  1061;  in 
pericardial  effusion,  602. 

Aphthae  (see  Stomatitis,  Aphthous),  441. 

Aphthous  fever,  347. 

Apoplectic  habitM,  998:  stroke.  1001. 

Apoplexy,  cerebral,  997;  ingravescent,  1001; 
pulmonary,  038. 

Appendicitis.  519;  obliterans,  520:  infective. 
521:  perforative,  520;  relapsing,  527;  ol- 
ceratlve,  521. 

Appendicular  colic,  520,  524. 

Appendix  vermlformis,  situation  of,  519;  per> 
foratlon  of.  In  typhoid  fever,  10;  fvcal 
concretions  In.  519;  foreign  bodies  In,  S20; 
necrosis  and  sloughing  of,  621. 

Apraxia,  992. 

Aprosexla,  454.  456. 

Arachnlda,  parasitic,  8761. 

Arachnitis  (see  MsiriNaiTis),  064. 
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Aran-Jhtchenne  tjrpe  of  mascalar  atrophy, 
929,  941;  In  lead-poisoning,  888. 

Arch  of  aorta,  aneurism  of,  778. 

Arcus  senilis,  750. 

Argyll  Robertson  pupil,  1047;  in  ataxia,  922. 

Arithmomanla,  1089. 

Arm,  peripheral  paralysis  of  (see  Paraltbis 
OF  Bbachial  Plexus). 

Arr*u/*»>mla,  756. 

4^>^i^c<il  neuritis,  1035. 

Arsenica!  plurmentation,  ^6C;  in  chorea,  1086. 

Arsenical  poisb&m^,  990;  paralysis  in,  291^ 

Arteries,  diseases  of,  tVG,  ^  <nilciflcation  of, 
770;  degeneration  of,  770;  tubereclosts  of, 
827. 

Arterio-capiiiary  fibrosis,  770. 

Arterio-sclerosis,  770;  dlflTuse,  772;  in  lead- 
poisoning,  389;  in  migraine,  1103;  nodular 
form,  771;  in  phthisis,  316;  senile  form. 

Arteritis  in  typhoid  fever,  12,  21;  syphilitic, 
250.--  ..  -•-   --.-^. .... 

Arthralgia  frbna  lead,  889.  -  ■  Z^ 

Arthritides,  post-febrile,  165 rin  gont,  414. 

Arthritis,  173;  acute,  in  infants,  173;  gontir^^ 
rhoeal,  256;  in  acnte  myelitis,  977;  in 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  106;  in  chorea, 
1080;  in  dengue,  100;  in  dysentery,  200;  in 
hnmophilla,  820;  in  Malta  fever,  220;  in 
small-pox.  65;  in  tabes  dorsalls,  925;  mul- 
tiple secondary,  173;  in  purpura,  815; 
rheumatoid,  399;  in  scarlet  fev--,  80;  sep- 
tic, 173;  in  typhoid  fever.  32. 

Arthritis  deformans,  399;  as  a  chronic  infec- 
tion, 400;  in  children.  403;  general  progres- 
sive form,  402;  Heberden'a  nodes  in,  401; 
partial  or  mono-articular  form,  403;  verte- 
bral form.  403. 

Arthropathies  In  tabes,  925. 

Arthropathy,  hypertrophic  pulmonary,  1144. 

Ascariasls,  352. 

Ascaris  lumbricoldes,  352. 

Ascites,  6(^.  609;  from  cancerous  peritonitis, 
605;  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  572;  from 
syphilis  of  the  liver.  249;  In  cancer  of  the 
liver.  584;  in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  287; 
physical  signs  of.  606;  treatment  of,  607. 

Ascitic  fluid,  chylous,  607;  serous,  607;  haem- 

orrhaglc.  607. 
'  Aspergillus  in  lung.  302. 

Asphyxia,  local,  1137;  death  by,  in  phthisis, 
317. 

Aspiration,  Boicdttch'a  conclusions  on,  677; 
In  empyema,  678;  in  pericardial  elfusion, 
690;  in  pleuritic  elfusion,  677. 

Aspiration  pneumonia.  642. 

Astasia-abasia,  1126,  1136. 

Asthenic  bulbar  paralysis,  947. 

Asthenopia,  nervous,  1124. 

Asthma,  bronchial,  628;  nasal  affections  in, 
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629;  sputum  in,  680;  cardiac,  628;  hay,  612; 
Leyden*9  crystals  in,  631;  renal,  628,  867; 
thymic,  618,  844. 

Astrophobla,  1124. 

Atavism,  in  haemophilia,  819;  in  gout,  408. 

Ataxia,  cerebellar,  987;  cerebellar-heredo, 
950;  hereditary,  949;  in  progressive  pare- 
sis, 962;  locomotor,  920;  after  small-pox, 
64. 

Ataxic  gait,  923. 

Ataxic  paraplegia,  948. 

Atelectasis,  pulmonary,  642. 

At^«^rpma      (see     Artebio-sclebosis     and 

PHLEBO-SCLrBpSIS). 

athetosis,  1019;  biiater^io;  double,  939. 

Athiei^'ff Jieart,  7ia  ~^     -  . 

Athyrea,  837,  JWC; 

Atmospheric  pressure,  i^^«;X^8  of,  969. 

Atremia,  1126. 

Atrophy,  acute  yellow,  of  liver,  551 ;  of  braih,--- 

diffuse,  in  general  paresis,  961;  of  brain, 

unilateral,  1017;  of  muscles,  various  forms 
;*  ©fy  985;  progressive  muscular,  of  central 

origin,  928:  uhiiatercl,  of  face,  1141. 
»4^itude.   In   pseudo-tiypeTtrophic  musculs-r  . 

paralyiiiB,D34;  in  paralysis  agitans,  i077. 
Auditory  centre,  aifectioiis  of,  1056;  nerve, 

diseases  of,  1056;  vertigo,  1058.  ^~- ^ 

Aura,  forms  of,  in  epilepsy,  1095. 
Auto-lnfectlon  In  tuberculosis.  273. 
Automatism,  in  petit  mal,  1097;  in  cerebral 

syphilis,  246. 
Autumnal  fever,  3. 
Avian  tuberculosis,  258. 

BaccelWt  sign,  670,  672. 

Bacllluria  In  typhoid  fever,  81. 

Bacillus,  anthracls,  224;  of  cholera,  175. 

Bacillus  coll  communis— distinction  from  ty- 
phoid bacillus,  4;  In  bile-passages,  558;  In 
fttces  of  suclcllngs,  508;  In  fat  necrosis 
with  colitis,  591;  In  peritonitis,  597. 

Bacillus  diphtherise,  140,  451;  value  of.  In 
diagnosis,  151. 

Bacillus  gas  (B.  aerogenes  capsulatus).  In 
peritonitis,  597;  In  pneumaturla,  864:  In 
pneumopericardium,  698. 

Bacillus  Icteroldes.  184. 

Bacillus,  Kiebs-LoeflSer,  140;  toxine  of,  141. 

Bacillus,  of  glanders,  288:  of  Influensa,  96: 
of  smegma,  238:  In  whooping-cough,  92;  of 
leprosy,  340;  of  plague,  190:  of  syplUUs, 
288;  of  tetanus.  281:  pyocyaneus,  168; 
strepto-.  In  typhus  fever,  60. 

Bacillus  mallei.  283. 

Bacillus  pestls,  190. 

Bacillus  pneumonis.  111. 

Bacillus  proteus  fluorescens,  844. 

Bacillus  smegma,  288. 

Bacillus   tuberculosis,   259,   666;   diagnostic 
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value  of,  313;  distribution  ot  261;  in  spu- 
tum, 800;  methods  of  detection,  801;  out- 
side the  body,  261;  products  of  growth  of, 
260. 

Bacillus  typhosus,  3. 

Bacillus  xerosis,  141. 

Bactenemia,  161. 

Bacteria,  proteus  group  in  diarrhcea,  509; 
relation  to  diarrhoea,  508. 

Bacterium,  coll  commune  (see  Bacillus 
CoLi  Communis);  lactis  aerogenes,  506. 

Balanitis  in  diabetes^  425. 

Balantldlum  coll,  351. 

Ball-thrombus  in  left  auricle,  723. 

Ball-valve  stone  in  common  duct,  566. 

Banting'9  method  in  obesity,  440. 

*•  Barben  cholera,"  394. 

Barking  cough  of  puberty,  1117. 

Barlow*»  disease,  825. 

Barrel-shaped  chest  in  emphysema,  668;  in 
enlarged  tonsils,  455. 

Basilar  artery,  embolism  and  thrombosis  of, 
1010. 

Baths,  cold,  in  typhoid  fever,  43;  in  hyperpy- 
rexia of  rheumatism,  175;  in  scarlet  fever, 
84. 

Batophobla,  1124. 

Beaded  ribs  in  rickets,  436. 

Bed-bug,  377. 

B€dnar*8  aphthae,  443. 

Bed-sores,  acute,  In  myelitis,  977,  978;  In  ty- 
phoid fever,  18. 

Beer-drinkers,  heart-disease  In,  745. 

BelVs  (Luther)  mania,  1075. 

BelV8  palsy,  1051. 

/S-oxy-butyrlc  acid.  426,  865. 

Beriberi,  220;  forms  of,  222. 

Besoln  de  resplrer,  346. 

BiemackVs  symptom,  963. 

"  Big-jaw  *'  in  cattle,  235. 

Bile  coloring  matter,  tests  for,  549. 

Bile-ducts,  acute  catarrh  of,  555;  ascarides 
In,  560;  cancer  of,  559;  congenital  oblitera- 
tion of,  561;  stenosis  of,  560. 

Bile-passages,  diseases  of,  555. 

Bllharzla  hiematobla,  352. 

Biliary  cirrhosis  of  liver,  570. 

Biliary  colic.  563. 

Biliary  flstulfe.  567. 

Bilious  remittent  fever,  213. 

Birth  palsies.  938. 

Block  death,  190. 

Black  spit  of  miners,  654. 

Black  vomit,  186:  In  dengue,  100. 

Black-water  fever.  216. 

Bladder,  paralysis  of.  In  locomotor  ataxia, 
922;  care  of,  In  myelitis.  979:  hypertrophy 
of.  In  diabetes  Insipidus.  432;  tuberculosis 
of.  Xio. 

••  Bleeders,"  819. 


Blood-letting,  in  arterio-sclerosls,  775;  la 
cerebral  haemorrhage,  1012;  in  emphy- 
sema, 650;  in  heart-disease,  731;  in  pneu- 
monia, 135;  in  sun-stroke,  396;  in  yellow 
fever,  189. 

Blepharospasm,  1055. 

Blindness  (see  Amaubosis). 

Blood  and  ductless  glands,  diseases  of,  788. 

Blood,  characters  of,  in  anaemia,  789;  in  can- 
cer of  the  stomacli,  480;  in  chlorosis,  792; 
in  cholera,  178;  in  diabetes,  421;  in  gout, 
410;  in  haemophilia,  819;  in  leukaemU,  806: 
in  pernicious  anaemia,  707;  In  psendo- 
leuknmia,  Hodgkin's  disease,  812;  In  pur- 
pura, 814;  In  secondary  anaemia,  790;  la 
typhoid  fever,  19. 

Blood  serum  therapy  in  diphtheria,  155:  in 
pneumonia,  112;  in  tetanus,  233;  In  ty- 
phoid fever,  46. 

Blood-vessels  of  liver,  alfectlons  of,  553^ 

"  Blue  disease,"  768. 

Blue  line  on  gums  in  lead-polsonlng,  387. 

Bolls,  in  diabetes,  425;  after  typhoid  fever. 
18;  after  small-pox,  65. 

Bones,  lesions  of,  in  acromegaly.  1142:  la 
congenital  syphilis,  244;  In  rickets,  434:  la 
typhoid  fever,  32. 

Borborygml,  408,  507. 

Bothrlocephalus  latus,  366;  ansemla*  867. 

Botulism.  391. 

Botyroid  liver  in  syphilis,  249. 

Bovine  tuberculosis.  258. 

Bowel,  alfectlons  of  (see  Intbstixes);  acute 
obstruction  of,  534;  Infarction  of,  546. 

Brachial  plexus,  affections  of,  1060. 

Brachycardla  (Bradycardia),  750;  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  20. 

Brain,  diffuse  and  focal  diseases  of,  079;  ab- 
scess of,  1025;  abscess  of.  in  congenlul 
heart-disease,  768;  affections  of  blood-ves- 
sels of,  994;  anaemia  of.  995:  atrophy  and 
sclerosis  of.  1017;  congestion  of.  904:  cysts 
in,  1021;  echlnococcus  of.  374;  haemorrhage 
into,  997;  syphilis  of.  244.  1020:  glioma  ot 
1020;  hyperaemla  of,  994;  Inflammation  of. 
1024;  oedema  of,  997;  porencephains  ot 
1017. 

Brain-murmur  In  rickets,  437. 

Brain,  sclerosis  of,  957;  diflhise,  958;  Inanlar, 
059;  miliary,  958;  tuberous,  959. 

Brain,  softening  of,  red,  yellow,  and  white. 
1009. 

Brain,  tubercle  of.  321.  1020. 

Brain,  tumors  of,  1020;  medical  treatment 
of,  1024;  surgical  treatment  of,  1024;  symp- 
toms, general  and  localising.  1021. 

Brand'8  method  in  typhoid  fever.  48: 

Breakbone  fever  (see  Dbxous),  00. 

Breast-pang,  761. 

Breath,  odor  of.  In  -diabetic  coma,  426;  fM^ 
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in  f curry,  828;  foetid,  in  enlarged  tonfils, 
456. 

Breathing  (fee  Rbspibation)  ;  mouth,  454. 

Bretner*»  blood  teat  in  dlabetea,  427. 

Brlck-maker*a  amemia,  960.  [of,   870. 

Bright'B  disease,  acute,  869;  interstitial  form 

Brlght's  disease,  chronic,  874;  interstitial 
form  of,  877;  causes  of,  877;  cardlo-rascu- 
lar  changes  In,  880;  hereditary  influences 
in,  877;  EdtbohWt  operation  in,  886; 
parenchymatous  form  of,  875. 

Briquet,  syndrome  of,  1116. 

BroadbenVt  sign,  606. 

"  Broken- winded,"  742. 

Bromatotozismus,  881. 

Bromlsm,  1100. 

Bronchi,  casts  of,  633;  diseases  of,  621. 

Bronchial  asthma,  628. 

Bronchial  catarrh  (bronchitis),  621. 

Bronchial  glands,  tuberculosis  of,  288;  en- 
largement in  whooping-cough,  94,  684;  sup- 
puration in,  684. 

Bronchiectasis,  626;  abscess  of  brain  in,  627; 
congenital,  626;  cylindrical,  626;  rheuma- 
toid alfectlons  In,  627;  saccular,  626;  spu- 
tum in,  627;  universalis,  626. 

Bronchiolitis  exudativa,  628. 

Bronchitis,  621;  acute.  621;  capillary,  641. 

Bronchitis,  chronic,  623. 

Bronchitis,  fibrinous,  682. 

Bronchitis  in  measles,  87;  in  small-pox,  64; 
in  typhoid  fever,  27;  putrid,  625. 

Bronchocele  (see  Ooitbe),  835. 

Bronchophony,  In  pneumonia,  120. 

Broncho-pneumonia,  acute,  641;  chronic,  649; 
acute  tuberculous,  292. 

Bronchorrhagia,  637. 

Bronchorrhoea,  624:  serous,  624. 

Bronce-skin  in  phthlrlasls,  877;  In  Addison's 
disease,  830;  in  Basedow's  disease,  830;  in 
diabetes,  425;  In  Hodgkin's  disease,  812. 

Brown  atrophy  of  heart,  750. 

Brown  induration  of  lung,  635. 

Brown'8iquard*§  paralysis,  965. 

Bruit,  d'airain,  683;  de  cuir  neuf,  690;  de 
diable,  794;  de  pot  fiU  (see  Cracksd-pot 
Sound),  309;  de  eoutlte,  703;  oesophageal, 
460. 

Bubo,  parotid  (see  also  Parotitis),  447. 

Bubonic  plague,  189. 

Buccal  psoriasis,  446. 

BuhVs  disease.  818. 

Bulbar  paralysis.  928,  932;  acute,  933:  as- 
thenic form,  047;  of  cerebral  origin,  932; 
progressive,  928. 

Bulimia,  423,  502. 

Cachexia,  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  480; 
malarial,  208,  216;  periosteal.  825;  satur- 
nine, 387;  strumlprlva,  842;  syphilitic,  240. 


Caisson  disease,  969. 

Calcareous  concretions,  in  phthisis,  295;  in 
the  tonsils,  466. 

Calcareous  degeneration,  of  arteries,  770;  of 
heart,  760. 

Calcification,  annular,  of  arteries,  770. 

Calcification  in  tubercle,  271. 

Calculi,  biliary,  661;  '*  coral,"  892;  pan- 
creatic, 505;  renal,  891;  tonsillar,  456;  uri- 
nary, 891. 

Calculous  pyelitis,  886. 

Camp  fever,  49. 

Cancer,  of  bile-passages,  559,  588;  of  bowel, 
638;  of  brain,  1020;  of  gall-bladder,  669; 
green,  809;  of  kidney,  896;  of  liver,  682;  of 
lung,  663;  of  oesophagus,  461;  of  pancreas, 
594;  of  peritoiueum,  miliary,  604;  of 
stomach,  486;  acute,  493. 

Cancrum  oris,  444;  in  measles,  87. 

Canities,  the  result  of  neuralgia,  1104. 

Canned  goods,  poisoning  by,  893. 

Capillary  pulse.  In  aortic  InsuflUdency,  714; 
in  neurasthenia,  1126;  in  phthisis,  811. 

Capsule,  internal,  982;  lesions  of,  983. 

Caput  Meduse,  606. 

Caput  quadratum.  In  rickets,  486. 

Carbolurla,  865. 

Carbuncle  in  diabetes,  425. 

Cardla,  spasm  of,  490;  insufliciency  of,  500. 

Cardiac,  compensation,  rupture  of,  741;  dis- 
ease (see  Disease  or  Heart). 

Cardiac  murmurs,  tugmie,  in  chlorosis,  794; 
in  chorea,  1084;  in  idiopathic  aneemla,  799. 

Cardiac  murmurs,  organic,  in  aortic  InsuflU- 
dency, 718;  in  aortic  stenosis,  716;  in  con- 
genital heart  affections,  769;  in  mitral  In- 
competency, 720;  in  mitral  stenosis,  728; 
in  tricuspid  valve  disease,  726. 

Cardiac  nerves,  neuralgia  of,  761. 

Cardiac  overstrain.  742. 

Cardiac  septa,  anomalies  of.  766. 

Cardialgla  (see  Gastralgia). 

Cardlocentesls.  755. 

Cardlo-resplratory  murmur,  806. 

Cardlo-sderosls.  750. 

Cardlo-vascular  changes  In  renal  disease, 
880. 

Carles,  vertebral.  970. 

Carlnated  abdomen.  278. 

Carotid  artery,  ligature  and  compression  of, 
In  cerebral  hiemorrhage.  1012. 

Carphologln,  29. 

Carpo-pedal  spasm,  1111. 

Carreau,  288. 

Caseation  In  tubercle.  271. 

Caseous  pneumooln,  272. 

Casts,  blood,  of  bronchial  tubes  In  haemopty- 
sis. 638:  In  fibrinous  bronchitis,  683;  of 
pelvis  of  kiduey  and  ureter,  897. 

Casts  of  urinary  tubules,  872;  epithelial,  871, 
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872;  fatty,  876;  granular,  876,  880;  hyaline, 
880. 

Casts,  tube,  In  acute  Brlght's  disease,  872; 
In  chronic  Brlght's  disease,  876,  880. 

Catalepsy  In  hysteria,  1119. 

Cataract,  diabetic,  427;  after  typhoid  fever, 
30. 

Catarrh,  acute  gastric,  463;  autumnal,  612; 
bronchial,  621;  chronic  gastric,  466;  dry, 
625;  nasal,  611;  simple  chronic  (nasal),  611; 
suffocative,  645. 

Catarrhal  bronchitis,  Influence  of.  In  tuber- 
culosis, 269. 

Catarrhe  fee,  625. 

Catarrhus  sestlvus,  612. 

Cauda  equina,  lesions  of,  972. 

Cavernous  breathing,  300. 

Cavities,  pulmonary,  physical  signs  of,  309; 
quiescent,  297. 

Cayor  fly,  379. 

Cellulitis  of  the  neck,  450. 

Centrum  semlovale,  lesions  of,  981. 

Cephalalgia  (see  Headache). 

Cephalic  tetanus,  232. 

Cephalodynla,  407. 

Cercomonas  Intestlnalls,  199,  851;  C.  homl- 
nis,  351. 

Cerebellar,  ataxia,  950,  987;  heredo-ataxla, 
950;  vertigo,  986. 

Cerebellum,  tumors  of,  986;  affections  of, 
985. 

Cerebral  arteries,  aneurism  of,  1013;  arterio- 
sclerosis of,  1014;  embolism  of,  1008;  en- 
darteritis of,  1014;  syphilitic  endarteritis 
of.  245,  1014;  thrombosis  of.  1008. 

Cerebral  cortex,  lesions  of,  980. 

Cerebral  haemorrhage,  997;  aneurisms,  mil- 
iary, in,  998;  convulsions  in,  1007;  forms 
of,  999. 

Cerebral  localization,  907. 

**  Cerebral  pneumonia,"  122. 

*•  Cerebral  rheumatism,**  171. 

Cerebral  sinuses,  thrombosis  of,  1015. 

Cerebral  softening.  1008. 

Cerebritls  (see  Encephalitis),  1024. 

Cerebro-splnal  fever,  epidemic,  100;  anom- 
alous forms  of,  105:  complications  of.  106; 
malignant  form,  103;  ordinary  form,  103. 

Cervical  pachymeningitis,  953. 

Cervical  plexus,  lesions  of,  1067. 

Cervlco-brachlal  neuralgia,  1106. 

Cervico-occlpltal  neuralgia,  1067,  1105. 

Cestodes,  disease  due  to,  365;  visceral,  368. 

Challcosis,  652,  654. 

Chancre,  239. 

Charbon,  224. 

CharcoVs  joint,  925. 

Charcot- Lryden  crystals,  507,  631,  808. 

Chattering  teeth,  1051. 

Cheek,  gangrene  of,  444. 


Cheese,  poisoning  by,  398. 

Chest  expansion,  diminution  of,  in  Grmrcc* 
disease,  839. 

Cheune-Btokes  breathing,  Cheyne's  orlgioal 
description  of,  751;  in  apoplexy,  1001;  la 
fatty  heart,  751;  in  sun-stroke,  387;  la 
acute  tuberculosis,  275;  in  orasmla,  867. 

Chiasma  and  tract,  affections  of,  1041. 

Chicken-breast,  486,  455. 

Chicken-pox,  74. 

Child-growing,  618. 

Children,  constipation  in,  640;  diabetes  in, 
425;  tuberculous  broncho-pneomonia  In, 
292;  pneumonia  in,  126;  tuberealosls  of 
mesentrlc  glands  in,  283,  288;  mortality 
from  small-pox  in,  65;  rheumatism  in,  167; 
typhoid  fever  in,  34. 

Chills  (see  Riqors),  in  typhoid  fever,  17. 

Chloasma  phthisicorum,  313. 

Chloro-anaemia  In  phthisis,  311. 

Chloroma,  809. 

Chlorosis,  792;  and  ansemla,  sinus  thrombo- 
sis in,  1015;  dilatation  of  stomach  in,  794; 
Egyptian,  360;  fever  in,  794;  heart  symp- 
toms in,  794;  menstrual  disturbance  in, 
795;  thrombosis  in,  794. 

Choked  disk,  1040. 

Cholsemia,  650. 

Cholangitis,  infective,  666;  sapparmtire.  567, 
578;  in  typhoid  fever,  26. 

Cholecystectomy,  569;  indications  for.  569. 

Cholecystitis  acuU,  664. 

Cholecystitis,  acute  infective,  668. 

Cholecystotomy,  569. 

Cholelithiasis,  561;  in  typhoid  fever,  27. 

Cholera,  aslatica,  176;  l>aciilus  of.  175;  epi- 
demics of,  176;  infantum,  509;  nostras,  180; 
sicca,  179;  typhoid,  179. 

Cholera  toxlne,  176. 

CholeHne,  180. 

Cholesteraemla,  660. 

Cholesterin  in  biliary  calcoli,  668. 

Choiuria,  866. 

Chondrodystrophia  foeUlis,  841. 

Chorea,  acute,  1079;  etiology  of,  1079;  heart 
symptoms  of,  1083;  infectious  origin  ot 
1080:  in  pregnancy,  1060;  paralysis  la. 
1083;  rheumatism  and,  1079;  school-made, 
1081. 

Chorea,  canine,  1080;  chronic,  1000. 

Chorea,  habit  or  spasm,  1068. 

Chorea,  Huntingdon* %  or  hereditary,  lOOO 

Chorea,  insanlens,  1083,  1086:  paralytic  fbra 
of,  1083:  major,  1088;  pandemic,  1088;  post- 
hemiplegic, 1019;  prehemlplegic.  1001; 
rhythmic  or  hysterical,  1091;  senile.  1090: 
spastica,  939.  1086;  Sydenham**^  10T9. 

Choroid  plexuses,  sclerosis  of.  1020. 

Choroid,  tubercles  in.  270. 

Choroiditis  in  syphilis,  24L 
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Chov»tek*s  symptom  in  tetany,  1110. 

Chylangiomata,  547. 

Chyle  vessels,  disorders  of,  547. 

Chylo-pericardlum,  086. 

Chyluria,  non-parasitic,  859;  parasitic,  881. 

Cicatricial  stenosis  of  bowel,  538. 

Ciliary  muscle,  paralysis  of,  1047. 

ClllaU.  parasitic,  851. 

Cimex  lectularins,  877. 

Circulatory  system,  diseases  of,  688. 

Circumcision,  inoculation  of  tuberculosis  by, 
264;  In  hflemophllia,  820. 

Circumflex  nerve,  affections  of,  1070. 

Cirrhosis,  of  kidney,  877;  of  liver,  569;  of 
lung,  649;  ventricull,  467. 

Claudication,  Intermittent,  768. 

Claustrophobia,  1124. 

Claviceps  purpurea,  poisoning  by,  894. 

Clavus  hystericus,  1116. 

Claw-hand  (main  en  griffe),  930,  958. 

Climate,  influence  of,  In  asthma,  682;  in 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  882;  In  tubercu- 
losis, 888. 

Clonus  (see  Ankle  Clonus);  jaw,  981. 

Clownlsm  in  hysteria,  1118. 

Cnethocampa,  879. 

Cobalt  miners,  cancer  of  lung  in,  664. 

Cocddium  ovlforme,  849. 

Coccydynla,  1106. 

Cochln-Chlna  diarrhoea,  865. 

Coeliac  affection  In  children,  511. 

Cog-wheel  respiration,  808. 

Coin-sound,  688. 

Cold  pack,  method  of  giving,  84. 

Colic,  biliary,  563;  In  appendicitis,  520,  524; 
in  angio-neurotlc  oedema,  1140;  in  purpura, 
816;  lead,  888;  mucous,  544;  renal,  808. 

Colica  Pictonum,  886. 

Colitis,  diphtheritic,  512;  mucous,  544; 
simple  ulcerative,  518. 

CoIUb*b  law,  289. 

Colloid  cancer,  of  lung,  668;  of  peritonseum, 
604;  of  stomach,  487. 

Colon,  cancer  of,  538;  dilatation  of,  545. 

Coioptosis,  548. 

Coma,  diabetic,  425;  epileptic,  1096;  from 
heat-stroke,  396;  from  muscular  exertion, 
869;  In  acute  encephalitis,  1025;  In  acute 
yellow  atrophy,  552;  In  alcoholic  poisoning, 
880;  In  apoplexy,  1001;  In  cerebral  syphilis, 
246;  In  general  paresis,  962;  In  multiple 
sclerosis,  960;  In  pernicious  malaria.  215: 
in  thrombosis  of  cerebral  sinuses,  1015;  in 
typhoid  fever,  29;  uraemlc,  867. 

Coma  vlgll,  29. 

Comatose  form  of  malaria.  215. 

Comma  bacillus,  175. 

Common  bile-duct,  obstruction  of.  566. 

Compensation  In  valve  lesions,  708;  periods 
In,  740:  nipture  of,  741. 


Composite  portraiture  in  tuberculosis,  268. 

Compressed  air  disease,  969. 

Compression  and  traction  of  the  bowel, 
588. 

Compression  paraplegia,  970. 

Concretions  (see  Calcabeous). 

Concussion  of  spinal  cord,  1138. 

Confusional  insanity,  80. 

CongeniUl  heart  affections,  765. 

Congenital  stenosis  of  pylorus,  494. 

Congenital  stricture  of  the  bowel,  533. , 

Congenital  syphilis,  242. 

Conjugate  deviation  in  brain  tumor,  1023;  in 
apoplexy,  1002;  in  tuberculous  meningitis, 
279. 

Conjunctiva,  diphtheria  of,  149. 

Consecutive  nephritis,  88a 

Constipation,  588;  in  adults,  588;  in  infants, 
540;  spasmodic,  589;  treatment  of,  540. 

Constitutional  diseases,  399. 

Consumption  (see  Tubebculosis). 

Contracted  kidneys,  877. 

Contracture,  hysterical,  1114;  in  hemiplegia, 
1005;  of  nursing  women,  1110. 

Contusion  pneumonia,  109. 

Conns  arteriosus,  stenosis  of,  767. 

Conns  medullaris,  lesions  of,  972. 

Convalescence,  fever  of,  16;  from  typhoid 
fever,  management  of,  47. 

Convulsions,  epileptic,  1096;  hysterical,  1112; 
in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  552;  in  alcoholism, 
380;  in  aspiration  of  pleural  effusion,  678; 
in  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  1001;  in  cerebral 
syphilis,  246,  1099;  In  cerebral  tumors, 
1021;  in  chronic  Brlght*s  disease,  876. 

Convulsions,  infantile,  1091;  relation  to 
rickets,  488. 

Convulsions,  in  general  paralysis,  962;  in  he- 
patic colic,  564;  In  infantile  hemiplegia, 
1019;  in  lead-poisoning,  389;  in  meningitis, 
955;  In  sun-stroke,  897;  in  typhoid  fever, 
29;  in  uremia,  866;  Jacksonlan,  1008. 

Convulsive  tic,  1088. 

Coordination,  disturbance  of,  in  tabes,  928. 

Copaiba  eruption,  88. 

Copper  test  for  sugar,  428. 

Coprsmia,  539,  792. 

Coprolalia,  1089. 

Cor  adlposum,  749. 

Cor  biloculare,  706. 

Cor  bovlnum,  711. 

Cor  vlllosum,  689. 

Coronary  arteries.  In  angina  pectoris,  762, 
768;  obliteration  of,  747. 

Corpora  quadrigemlna,  tumors  in,  1028; 
lesions  of,  984. 

Corpulence,  439. 

Corpus  callosum.  lesions  of,  961. 

CorrigafCB  disease,  709. 

Corrigan  pulse,  714. 
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Coryza,  acute,  610;  foetlda,  612;  from  the  io- 
dides. 254. 

Costiveness,  638. 

Cough,  barking,  of  puberty,  1117;  hysterical, 
1116;  in  acute  bronchitis,  622;  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  624;  In  pertussis,  93;  in 
phthisis,  300;  during  aspiration  of  pleural 
effusion,  677;  In  pneumonia,  118;  paroxys- 
mal, in  bronchiectasis,  627;  paroxysmal,  in 
fibroid  phthisis,  314;  stomach,  469. 

Coup  de  solell,  395. 

Cow-pox,  68. 

Craclced-pot  sound,  809. 

Cramp,  writer's,  1107. 

Cramps,  In  cholera,  180;  in  gout,  415;  In 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  882. 

Cranio-sclerosls,  437. 

Cranio-tabes,  relation  to  congenital  syphilis, 
436;  in  rickets,  436. 

Craw-craw,  36L 

Creophlla.  378. 

Cretinism,  endemic,  840;  sporadic,  840. 

Cretinoid  change,  840. 

Crises,  gastro-intestlnal,  in  anglo-neurotic 
oedema,  1140;  in  locomotor  ataxia,  924;  in 
purpura,  816;  nasal,  in  tabes,  925. 

Crisis,  in  pneumonia,  117;  in  relapsing  fever, 
54;  in  typhus  fever,  51. 

Crossed  or  alternating  paralysis,  984,  1004. 

Crossed  sensory  paralysis,  985. 

Croup,  membranous,  148;  spasmodic,  617. 

Croupous  enteritis,  512. 

Croupous  pneumonia,  108. 

Crura  cerebri,  lesions  of,  983,  1004. 

Crutch  paralysis,  1070. 

Cruveilhier's  palsy,  929. 

Cry,  epileptic,  1096;  hydrocephalic,  278;  hys- 
terical, 1116;  in  congenital  syphilis,  243. 

Cryptogenetic  septicaemia,  162. 

Cur8chmann*8  spirals,  631,  633. 

Cyanosis,  in  acute  tuberculosis,  276;  in  con- 
genital heart-disease,  768;  in  emphysema, 
657;  chronic,  769. 

Cycloplegia,  1047. 

Cynanche  maligna,  138. 

Cynobex  hebetica,  1117. 

Cystic  disease,  of  kidney,  898;  of  liver,  584. 

Cystic  duct,  obstruction  of,  565. 

Cystlcercus  celluloss,  368:  ocular,  369;  sub- 
cutaneous, 369;  general,  369;  cerebro- 
spinal. 369. 

Cystine  calculi,  862,  892. 

Cystlnurla,  861. 

Cystitis,  in  locomotor  ataxia,  925;  in  trans- 
verse myelitis,  978;  tuberculous,  326. 

Cytozoa,  349. 

Cysts,  chylous,  of  mesentery,  547:  In  kid- 
neys. 898:  of  brain.  1021:  porencephalic, 
1017:  of  brain,  thrombotic,  1009;  pan- 
creatic, 592. 


Dacryoadenitis  (see  Lacbbtmal  Glands). 

Dancing  mania,  1088. 

Dandy  fever  (dengue),  99. 

Davainea  Madagascariensls,  366. 

Day-blindness,  1040;  in  scarry,  824. 

Deaf-mutism  after  cerebro-splnal  fever,  106^ 

Deafness,  in  cerebral  tumor,  1023;  In  cere- 
bro-splnal meningitis,  106;  in  hysteria. 
1116;  in  MinUre'8  disease,  1(»8;  In  scarlet 
fever,  81;  in  tabes  dorsalU,  924:  nervous. 
1057. 

Death,  modes  of,  in  tuberculosis,  317;  sud- 
den, in  angina  pectoris,  762;  In  aortic  In- 
sufficiency, 712;  in  typhoid  fever.  40;  la 
pleural  effusion,  671. 

Debility,  nervous  (see  Neurabthxxia),  1122. 

Decubitus,  acute,  1002;  (bed-sores)  In  trans- 
verse myelitis,  978. 

Degeneration,  reaction  of,  914;  In  neuritis. 
1036;  in  facial  paralysis,  1054. 

Deglutition,  difficult  (see  Dysphagia). 

Deglutition  pneumonia,  642. 

Delayed  resolution  In  pneumonia,  129. 

Delayed  sensation  in  tabes,  924. 

Delirium,  acute,  1075;  acute.  In  lead-poison- 
Ing,  389;  cordis,  40,  755,  757;  expansive. 
962;  in  acute  rheumatism,  171;  In  pneu- 
monia, 122;  in  typhoid  fever,  28;  In  typhus 
fever,  52;  tremens,  382. 

Deltoid,  paralysis  of,  1070. 

Delusional  insanity  after  pneumonia,  123^ 

Delusions  of  grandeur,  962. 

Dementia  paralytica,  960;  alcohol  as  a  fac- 
tor In,  381;  syphilis  and,  242,  24e,  961. 

Demodex  folllculorum,  876. 

Dengue,  99. 

Dentition,  in  congenital  syphilis,  243:  In 
mercurial  stomatitis,  445;  In  rickets,  437. 

Dercum*s  disease,  440. 

Dermacentor  americanus,  376. 

Dermatitis,  exfoliative  form.  82. 

Dermatobla,  378. 

Dermato-myositis,  1148. 

Dermatose  parasltalre,  361. 

Desquamation,  in  measles,  87;  in  rubella,  80: 
in  scarlet  fever.  79;  In  small-pox,  62;  In 
typhoid  fever,  17. 

Deviation,  secondary,  1<>48. 

Devonshire  colic.  386. 

Dextrocardia,  765. 

Diabetes  Insipidus,  432;  heredity  In.  432:  In 
abdominal  tumor,  432;  In  tuberculons  peri- 
tonitis, 432. 

Diabetes  mellltus,  418;  acute  form,  422: 
bronzing  in,  425;  chronic  form,  422:  coma 
in,  425:  diet  in.  428;  dietetic  form,  422; 
gangrene  in.  425;  hereditary  influences  In. 
418:  in  obesity,  419;  In  children,  425;  Upo- 
genlc  form.  422;  neurotic  form,  422; 
pancreas  in,   421;   pancreatle  form,  422: 
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paraplegia  In,  427;  perforating  nicer  in, 
425;  theories  ot  420;  urine  in,  423. 

Diabetes,  phosphatic,  862. 

Diabetic,  centre  in  medulla,  419;  cirrhosis, 
421;  coma,  425;  phthisis,  421;  tabes,  426. 

Diacetic  acid,  864. 

Diaphragm,  paralysis  of,  1068;  degeneration 
of  muscle  of,  1068. 

Diarrhoea,  505;  acute  dyspeptic,  509;  alba, 
511;  bacteria  in,  508;  chronic  treatment  of, 
514;  chylosa,  511;  endemic,  of  hot  coun- 
tries, 364;  from  anchylostomiasis,  360;  in 
children,  treatment  of,  516;  in  cholera,  179; 
in  dysentery,  198,  200;  in  hysteria,  1117; 
in  phthisis,  311;  in  typhoid  fever,  23;  in 
ursmla,  867;  nervous,  506;  of  Cochin- 
Chlna,  365;  tubular,  544;  lienteric,  507. 

Diathesis,  gouty,  408,  414;  hsmorrhaglc, 
814;  lithic  acid,  859;  tuberculous  or  scrofu- 
lous, 268;  uric  acid,  860. 

Dlaxo-reactlon  in  typhoid  fever,  30. 

Dlcrotism  of  pulse  in  typhoid  fever,  13, 19. 

Diet,  in  chronic  dyspepsia,  470;  In  constipa- 
tion, 540;  in  convalescence  from  typhoid 
fever,  47;  In  diabetes,  428;  in  gout,  416;  In 
infantile  diarrhoea,  516;  In  obesity,  439;  In 
scurvy,  822;  In  tuberculosis,  335;  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  42. 

DictVs  crises,  848. 

Digestive  system,  diseases  of,  441. 

Dloctophyme  gigas,  364. 

Diphtheria,  138;  atypical  forms  of,  146;  of 
auditory  meatus,  149;  of  conjunctiva,  149; 
and  croup,  144;  bacillus  of,  140;  contagious- 
ness of,  138;  hemiplegia  in,  150;  immunity 
from,  141;  In  animals,  139;  laryngeal,  148; 
latent,  147;  nephritis  in,  150;  neuritis  In, 
151;  nasal,  147;  pharyngeal,  146;  of  slcin, 
149;  symptoms  of,  146;  systemic  Infection, 
147;  antltoxine  treatment  of,  155;  of 
wounds,  149. 

Diphtheritic,  colitis,  512;  membrane,  his- 
tology of,  144;  processes  In  pneumonia, 
115;  processes  in  typhoid  fever,  33. 

Diphtheritis,  142. 

Diphtheroid  inflammations,  142. 

Diplegia,  facial,  1053;  In  children,  938. 

Diplococcus  intracellularls  meningitidis,  102. 

Dlplococcus  pneumoniae  (micrococcus  lanceo- 
latus,  pneumococcus),  110;  in  empyema, 
671;  In  endocarditis,  702;  in  peritonitis,  597. 

Diplopia  (see  Double  Vision),  1049. 

Dipsomania,  380. 

Dipylldlum  canlnnm,  366. 

Disinfection,  In  diphtheria,  153;  in  typhoid 
fever,  40. 

Dissecting  aneurism,  776. 

Distomlasls,  351. 

Distomum  lanceolatum,  351:  D.  buskl,  351; 
D.  endemlcum,  351;  D.  perniclpsum,  351; 


D.  sinense,  351;  D.  fellnenm,  351;  D.  wes- 
termannl,  638,  852. 

Dittrieh*9  plugs,  625. 

Diuresis,  432. 

Diver's  paralysis,  969. 

Diverticula  of  oesophagus,  462. 

Dochmius  duodenalis,  359. 

Dorsodynia,  407. 

Dothl6nent6rite,  1. 

Double  heart,  765. 

Double  vision,  1049;  in  ataxia,  922;  in 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  88L 

Dracontlasis,  362. 

Dracunculus  medlnensis,  362. 

Drainage  and  diphtheria,  138;  and  scarlet 
fever,  76;  and  tonsillitis,  451;  and  typhoid 
fever,  5. 

Dreamy  state  In  epilepsy,  1097. 

Dropsy,  cardiac,  treatment  of,  733;  in 
anaemia  (oedema),  797;  In  acute  Bright's 
disease,  870;  In  aortic  Insufficiency,  712; 
in  aortic  stenosis,  717;  in  cancer  of 
stomach,  490;  in  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
876;  in  mitral  insufficiency,  720;  in  mitral 
stenosis,  725;  In  phthisis,  812;  in  scarlet 
fever,  80. 

Drug-rashes,  83,  814. 

Drunkenness,  diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  380, 
1007. 

Dry  mouth,  447. 

Dulness,  movable,  in  pleural  effusion,  669; 
in  pneumothorax,  683. 

Dumb  ague,  217. 

Duodenal  ulcer,. 478;  diagnosis  of,  from  gas- 
tric, 484. 

Duodenum,  defect  of,  C33;  ulcer  of,  478. 

Dura  mater,  diseases  of,  951;  hsematoma  of, 
952. 

Durand€*8  mixture,  568. 

Durogi€8*9  murmur,  714. 

Dust,  diseases  due  to,  650,  652;  tubercle 
bacilli  In,  261. 

Dysacusis,  1057. 

Dysentery,  193:  abscess  of  liver  In,  196,  200; 
acute  catarrhal,  108;  acute  specific,  193; 
amoeba  coll  In,  195;  chronic,  199;  diph- 
theritic, 199;  treatment  of,  201;  tropical  or 
amoebic,  105. 

Dyspepsia,  acute,  463;  chronic,  466;  nervous, 
497. 

Dysphagia,  hysterical,  1117:  in  cancer  of  the 
oesophagus,  461;  in  hydrophobia,  228;  in 
oesophaglsmus,  459;  In  oesophagitis,  458;  in 
pericardial  effusion,  602;  in  thoracic  aneu- 
rism, 781;  in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  619. 

Dyspnoea,  cardiac,  treatment  of,  733:  from 
aneurism,  781;  hysterical.  1116,  1133:  In 
acute  tuberculoRls.  275:  In  aortic  Insuffi- 
ciency, 712:  In  cardiac  dilatation,  744;  In 
chlorosis,   792;   in  diabetic  coma,  426;   in 
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mitral  Insufficiency,  719;  In  mitral  steno- 
sis, 725;  In  pericardial  effusion,  002;  in 
pneumonia,  117;  In  phthisis,  904;  in 
oedema  of  the  glottis,  617;  In  spasmodic 
laryngitis,  618;  ursemlc,  867. 
Dystrophies,  muscular,  033;  clinical  forms 
of,  034. 

Ear,  complications  of  scarlet  fever,  81;  affec- 
tions of.  In  syphilis,  241,  244;  symptoms 
simulating  meningitis,  055,  1027. 

Ehatein'a  method  In  obesity,  430. 

Echlnococcus  cyst,  fluid  of,  371,  373. 

Echlnococcus  disease,  370. 

Echlnococcus,  endogenous,  371;  exogenous, 
371;  multUocular,  371,  374. 

Echlnorhynchus,  glgas,  E.  moniliformis,  365. 

Echoklnesls,  1080. 

Echolalla,  1080. 

Eclampsia,  1001;  nutans,  1080. 

Ectopia  cordis,  765. 

Eczema  of  the  tongue,  445;  In  diabetes,  425; 
in  gout,  414. 

Efferent  tract,  diseases  of,  028. 

Ehrlich'B  reaction  In  typhoid  fever,  30. 

Elastic  tissue  in  sputum,  301. 

Electrical  reactions,  In  exophthalmic  goitre, 
830;  In  facial  palsy,  1054;  In  Landry' 9 
paralysis,  047;  In  multiple  neuritis,  1036; 
in  periodical  paralysis,  1136:  In  polio- 
myelitis anterior,  944;  In  Thomsen*»  dis- 
ease, 1140. 

Electrolysis  In  aneurism,  785. 

Elephantiasis,  362. 

Emaciation,  In  anorexia  nervosa,  1117;  in 
gastric  cancer,  480;  In  oesophageal  cancer, 
461:  in  phthisis,  306. 

Embolic  abscesses,  104. 

Embolism,  and  aneurism,  776;  In  chorea, 
1082;  In  typhoid  fever,  21;  of  cerebral  ar- 
teries, 1008. 

Embryocardia,  757;  In  pneumonia,  120;  in 
typhoid  fever,  20. 

Emphysema,  654;  acute  vesicular,  660; 
atrophic,  650;  compensatory,  655;  hyper- 
trophic. 655;  Interstitial,  660. 

Emphysema,  subcutaneous,  after  trache- 
otomy, 687;  after  aspiration  of  the  pleura, 
677;  In  gastric  ulcer,  470;  In  phthisis,  313; 
of  the  mediastinum,  687. 

Emprosthotonos  In  tetanus,  232. 

Empyema.  671;  bacteriology  of,  671;  necessi- 
tatis, 237,  672,  783;  perforation  of  lung  In, 
673. 

Encephalitis,  acute,  1024;  menlngo-,  chronic 
diffuse,  060;  menlngo-,  foetal,  038;  polio-, 
of  Strumpcll  1018;  suppurative,  1025; 
syphilitic,  245. 

Encephalopathy,  lead,  388. 

Enchondroma  of  lung,  663. 


Endarteritis  of  spinal  cord,  967. 

Endocarditis,  acute,  696;  chrooic.  705; 
chronic  vegetative,  701;  diphtheritic.  600; 
in  chorea,  600,  1084;  infections.  669;  in  the 
foetus,  707,  767;  gonorrhoeal,  256;  in  pneo- 
monia,  700;  in  puerperal  fever,  700;  in 
rheumatism,  170,  600;  in  septicsemla,  700; 
in  typhoid  fever,  12,  21:  In  tubercnlosii. 
208,  700;  malignant,  699;  meningitis  in, 
700;  micro-organisms  in,  702;  mural,  701; 
recurring,  699;  sclerotic,  707;  simple  or 
verrucose,  699,  syphilitic,  250;  ulcerative, 
609. 

Endophlebitis,  774. 

Enteric  fever  (see  Typhoid  Fevkb),  1, 

Enteritis,  catarrhal,  505;  croupous.  512, 
diphtheritic,  512;  in  children.  508;  phleg- 
monous, 512;  membranous  or  tubular,  544; 
ulcerative,  512. 

Entero-colltls,  acute,  510. 

Enteroclysis  in  cholera,  181. 

Enteroliths,  519,  534;  as  a  canse  of  appendi- 
citis, 519;  in  sacculi  of  colon,  539. 

Enteroptosis,  541,  847,  112a 

EntoBoa  (see  Animal  Parasites).  349. 

Eoslnophilia  In  leukaemia,  806;  In  tricblDoda. 
357. 

Ependymltis,  purulent,  277. 

Ephemeral  fever,  342. 

Epidemic  hsemogloblnurla,  818,  853. 

Epidemic  roseola,  89. 

Epidemic  stomatitis,  347. 

Epididymitis  (see  Obchitib),  251,  326. 

Epilepsia,  larvata,  1096;  nutans,  1066. 

Epilepsy,  1093;  and  alcoholism,  1095:  and 
syphilis,  1095.  1099;  heredity  In.  1094;  in 
chronic  ergotism,  394;  in  general  paresis, 
962;  in  lead-poison  I  ng,  389;  in  Ra^mamd'M 
disease,  1139;  Jacksoniatt,  917.  1096; 
masked,  1098;  post-epileptic  symptoms  of, 
1007:  procuralve,  1006;  reflex.  1095;  rota- 
tory, 1006;  spinal,  037;  surgical  treatment 
of,  1101. 

Epileptic  fits,  stages  of,  1006. 

Epistaxis,  614;  in  hsmophllia.  830:  lo 
scurvy,  823;  In  typhoid  fever.  27;  *•  renal." 
852;  vicarious,  614. 

Erb-Gold/lam'B  symptom-complex.  947. 

Erb'9  syphilitic  spinal  paralysU.  940. 

Ergotism,  394;  convulsive,  394;  gangrenous, 
394. 

Erosion  of  teeth,  445. 

Eructations,  nervous,  406. 

Eruptions  (see  Rashes). 

Erysipelas,  157;  abscess  In.  150:  after  vacci- 
nation, 71:  facial,  158;  In  typhoid  fever,  S3; 
migrans,  150;  puerperal,  157. 

Erythema,  exudatlvum.  815:  In  pellagra. 
395:  In  typhoid  fever,  17;  In  tonsilUtIa,  452. 

Erythromelalgia,  1106,  1139. 
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Eschar,  sloaghing,  In  hemiplegia,  1002. 

Eustrongylus  gigas,  864. 

Exaltation  of  ideas  in  general  paresis,  9G2. 

Exanthematous  typhus,  49. 

Exfoliative  dermatitis,  82. 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  886;  acute  form,  887; 
dimination  of  electrical  resistance  in,  889; 
pigmentation  in,  889;  tremor  in,  889;  urti- 
caria in,  839. 

Eye,  motor  nerves  of,  paralysis  of,  1046; 
spasm  of,  1047. 

Eye-strain  in  migraine,  1102. 

Eyes,  conjugate  deviation  of,  in  brain  tumor, 
1023;  in  apoplexy,  1002;  in  tuberculous 
meningitis,  279. 

Facial,  asymmetry,  1064,  1141;  diplegia, 
1053;  hemiatrophy,  1141;  hemihypertrophy, 
1142;  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1051;  paralysis 
from  cold,  1053;  paralysis  from  lesion  of 
trunk  of  nerve,  1052;  paralysis  from  lesion 
of  cortex,  1052;  paralysis,  symptoms  of, 
1053. 

Facial  spasm,  1055. 

Fades,  Hippocratio,  596;  leontina,  in  leprosy, 
341;  in  mouth-breathers,  455;  ParMn- 
aonian,  1077;  syphilitic,  243;  in  typhoid 
fever,  14. 

Faecal,  accumulation,  534,  539;  concretions, 
519,  539;  vomiting,  534. 

Faeces,  bacteria  in,  508;  in  jaundice,  549. 

Fallopian  tubes,  tuberculosis  of,  326. 

Famine  fever  (see  Relapsing  Fever),  53. 

Farcy,  233;  acute,  234;  chronic,  235. 

Farcy-buds,  234. 

Farre*s  tubercles,  588. 

Fasciola  hepatica,  851. 

Fat  embolism  in  diabetes,  426. 

Fat  necrosis,  591;  of  pancreas,  in  diabetes, 
422. 

Fatty  degeneration,  of  arteries,  770;  of  kid- 
neys, 874;  of  liver,  585;  of  the  new-bom 
{BuhVs  disease),  818. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  heart,  749;  in  anaemia, 
796. 

Fatty  stools,  590. 

Febricula,  342. 

Febris,  camis,  48;  recurrens,  58. 

F€hlinQ*8  test  for  sugar,  423. 

Fermentation,  test  for  sugar,  424. 

Fetid  stomatitis,  442. 

Fever,  aphthous,  347;  in  cholera,  179;  entero- 
mesenteric,  1;  ephemeral,  342;  gastric,  463; 
glandular,  345;  hysterical,  1119;  pernicious 
malarial,  215;  in  pneumonia,  116;  in  acute 
pneumonic  phthisis,  290,  293;  in  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis,  274;  in  primary  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  1033;  in  meningitic  tuber- 
culosis, 278:  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
804;  in  pyaemia,  164;  in  pylephlebitis,  sup- 


purative, 580;  in  intermittent  fever,  212; 
in  relapsing  fever,  54;  in  remittent  fever, 
213;  in  scarlet  fever,  77;  in  septicaemia, 
162;  in  smali-pox,  59;  in  sun-stroke,  396; 
in  appendicitis,  524;  in  secondary  syphilis, 
240;  in  typhoid  fever,  14;  in  yellow  fever, 
185;  lung,  108;  Malta,  219;  Mediterranean, 
219;  mountain,  346;  Neapolitan,  219;  putrid 
malignant,  1;  relapsing,  53;  rock,  219;  ship,* 
49;  slow  nervous,  1;  splenic,  224;  spotted, 
49,  101;  typhoid,  1;  typho-malariai,  39,  214; 
typhus,  49;  undulant,  219;  yellow,  182. 

Fever,  idiopathic  intermittent,  163. 

Fever,  intermittent,  in  abscess  of  liver,  579; 
in  ague,  212;  in  chronic  obstruction  of  bile- 
passages  by  gall-stones,  566;  in  Hodgkin*» 
disease,  812;  in  pyaemia,  164;  in  pyelitis, 
888;  in  septicaemia,  163;  in  secondary 
syphilis,  240;  in  tuberculosis,  299,  305. 

Fibrinous,  bronchitis,  632;  pneumonia,  108. 

Fibroid  disease  of  heart,  747. 

Fibrosis,  arterio-capillary,  770. 

FUvre,  inflammatoire,  397;  typhcMe  d  forme 
r^ftolo,  31. 

Fifth  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1050;  gustatory 
branch,  1051;  trophic  changes  in  paralysis 
of,  1050. 

Filaria  hominis  sanguinis,  F.  bancrofti,  F. 
diurna,  F.  perstans,  360;  F.  medinensis, 
362. 

Filaria  loa,  F.  lentis,  F.  labialis,  F.  hominis 
oris,  F.  bronchialis,  F.  immitis,  364. 

Filariasis,  360. 

Fish,  poisoning  by,  393. 

Fi8her*9  brain  murmur,  437. 

Fistula  in  ano  in  tuberculosis,  815,  320. 

Fistula,  cesophago-pleuro-cutaneous,  462. 

Flatulence,  in  hysteria,  1117;  in  nervous  dys- 
pepsia, 500;  treatment  of,  473. 

Flea,  bite  of,  378. 

Flint's  murmur,  713,  724. 

Floating  kidney,  542,  846. 

Florida  fever,  397. 

Fluke,  bronchial,  352;  blood,  852;  Uver, 
351. 

Flukes,  diseases  caused  by,  351. 

Fcetal  heart-rhythm,  757. 

Foetus,  endocarditis  in,  767;  syphilis  in,  242; 
tuberculosis  in,  262;  white  pneumonia  of, 
247;  typhoid  fever  in,  35. 

Folie  Briffhtique,  866. 

Follicular  tonsillitis,  451. 

Food  (see  Diet). 

Food  poisoning,  391. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease,  347. 

Foreign  bodies  in  intestines,  534. 

"  Fourth  disease,"  90. 

Fourth  nerve,  1047;  paralysis  of,  1047. 

Fremitus,  vocal,  119,  807;  hydatid,  372. 

Friction,  mediastinal,  687;  pericardial,  690: 
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peritoneal,  604;  pleural,  308,  670;  pleoro- 

pericardlal,  308. 
^riedrHch*s  ataxia,  949. 
Friedreich'a  sign   In   adherent   pericardinm, 

697. 
Frontal  convolutions,  lesions  of,  1022. 
Frontal  sinuses,  pentastomes  in,  375. 
Funnel  breast,  307,  455. 

•Gait,  ataxic,  923;  in  paralysis  agltans,  1077; 
in  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular  paraly- 
sis, 934;  in  spastic  paraplegia,  937;  pseudo- 
tabetic,  426,  1034;  steppaffe.  In  peripheral 
neuritis,  1034;  in  diabetic  tabes,  42a 

-Oalactotoxlsmus,  893. 

•Gall-bladder,  diseases  of,  555;  atrophy  of, 
566;  calcification  of,  565;  dilatation  of,  565; 
empyema  of,  565;  forming  abdominal 
tumor,  565;  phlegmonous  Inflammation  of, 
565. 

■Gallop-rhythm,  757. 

Galloping  consumption,  292. 

Gall-stone  crepitus,  565. 

Gall-stones.  561. 

Game-birds,  poisoning  by,  393. 

Ganglia,  basal,  tumors  of,  1022. 

Gangrene,  in  diabetes,  425;  in  ergotism,  894; 
in  pneumonia,  130;  in  typhoid  fever,  12, 
22;  in  typhus,  52;  local  or  symmetrical, 
1138:  multiple,  1138;  of  lung,  660;  of 
mouth,  444. 

Gangrenous  stomatitis,  444. 

iSfarrod'a  thread  test  for  uric  acid,  410. 

Gas-bacillus  (see  Bacillus  aebooexks  cap- 

8ULATC8). 

Gastralgla,  501. 

Gastrectasls,  474. 

Gastric  catarrh,  acute,  463. 

Gastric,  crises,  484,  501,  924;  fever,  463. 

Gastric  juice,  hyperacidity  of,  484,  500;  sub- 
acidity  of,  501. 

■Gastric  spasm,  congenital,  495. 

Gastric  ulcer,  478;  clinical  forms  of,  482. 

Gastritis,  acute,  463;  acute  suppurative,  464; 
chronic.  460;  diphtheritic,  465;  membra- 
nous, 465;  mycotic,  466;  parasitic,  466; 
phlegmonous,  464;  polyposa,  467;  sclerotic, 
467:  simple,  403;  simple  chronic,  466;  toxic, 
465. 

Gastrodynia,  501. 

Gastrorrhagia.  495. 

Gastrotomy,  462. 

Gastroxynsls,  500. 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane  (general  par- 
esis), 960:  diagnosis  of,  from  syphilis,  246, 
963;  influence  of  syphilis  in,  242,  246.  961. 

Genito-urlnary  system,  tuberculosis  of,  322. 

Gentlps,  379. 

Geographical  tongue.  445. 

'OcrUcr*s  disease,  1059. 


German  measles,  80. 

Giant  growth,  1143. 

Giants  and  gigantism,  1143. 

Gigantism  and  acromegaly,  1143. 

Gigantoblasts,  799. 

Gigantorhynchus  gigas,  865. 

OiJle9  de  la  Tourette'9  disease,  1060. 

Gin-drlnlcer's  liver  (see  Cibkhosu  of  Lmn), 
569. 

Glanders,  283;  acute,  234;  chronic.  234;  diag- 
nosis from  small-pox,  66. 

Glandular  fever,  345. 

Olenard**  disease,  541. 

Glioma  of  brain,  1020. 

Gliosis,  975. 

Globulin  in  urine,  857. 

Globus  hystericus,  1112. 

Glomerulo-nephritis,  870. 

Glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysla.  982. 

Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  affections  of,  1050. 

Glossy  skin  in  arthritis  deformaos,  402. 

Glottis,  oedema  of,  617;  in  Bright'*  disease, 
881;  in  small-pox,  64;  In  typhoid  fever,  IL 

Gluteal  nerve,  affections  of,  1072. 

Glycogen,  formation  of,  420. 

Glycogenic  function  of  liver,  420. 

Glycosuria,  420,  866;  gouty,  415;  llpoffenlc. 
422. 

OmeUn'9  test,  549. 

Goitre,  835;  exophthalmic,  836;  sudden 
death  in,  836. 

Gonorrhoeal  arthritis,  256;  endocarditis,  296; 
septicemia  and  pyaemia,  255. 

Gonorrhoeal  Infection,  255;  systemic,  2S5. 

Gout,  407;  acute,  411;  chronic,  413;  Kh9teim'9 
theory  of,  409;  hereditary  Influence  In.  406: 
influence  of  alcohol  In,  406;  influence  of 
food  in,  408;  influence  of  lead  In,  406;  Ir- 
regular, 414;  nervous  theory  of.  400;  retro- 
cedent  or  suppressed,  413. 

Gouty  kidney,  877. 

von  CHraefe*9  sign,  888. 

Grain,  poisoning  by,  894. 

Grandeur,  delusions  of,  982. 

Grand  mal.  1094,  1095. 

Granular  kidney,  877. 

Granulomata,  infectious,  of  brmln,  1020L 

Gravel,  renal,  892. 

Graves'  disease,  836. 

Green  cancer,  809. 

Green-sickness  (see  Chlorosis),  792. 

Green-stick  fracture  in  rickets,  487. 

Gregarlnlds,  parasitic,  340. 

Grinder's  rot,  652. 

Grippe,  la,  95. 

OruebUT*9  tumor,  888. 

Guinea-worm  disease,  362. 

0u1V9  disease,  841. 

Gummata,  239:  in  acquired  syphilis,  241:  la 
congenital  syphilis,  244;  of  brmln  nnd  i 
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cord,  244:  of  heart,  250;  of  kidneys,  250;  of 
liver,  248;  of  \ungB,  247;  of  rectam,  249;  of 
testis,  251;  structure  of,  238. 

Gummatous  periarteritis,  250. 

Gums,  black  line  on,  in  miners,  887;  blue  line 
on.  In  lead-polsonlng,  387;  in  scurvy,  828; 
in  stomatitis,  442;  red  line  on,  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  311. 

Gustatory  paralysis,  1051. 

Habit  spasm,  1088;  in  mouth-breathers,  466. 

Habitus,  apoplectic,  d08;  phthlsicus,  268. 

Hsematemesls,  495;  causes  of,  495;  in  cir- 
rhosis of  liver,  572;  diagnosis  from  lue- 
moptysls,  497;  In  enlarged  spleen,  216,  495; 
in  scurvy,  823;  in  typhoid  fever,  23. 

Hsmato-chylurla,  non-parasltlc,  859;  para- 
sitic, 361. 

Hcematoma  of  dura,  of  brain,  952;  of  cord, 
953;  of  mesentery,  546. 

Hsematomyella,  968. 

Hsematoporphyrin,  865. 

Hsmatorrhachis,  967. 

Hfematurla,  851;  endemic,  of  Egypt,  352;  in 
acute  nephritis,  870;  in  chronic  phthisis, 
312;  In  psorospermlasis,  350;  in  renal  cal- 
culus, 894;  in  renal  cancer,  897;  in  tuber- 
culosis of  kidney,  325;  malaria,  21& 

Hsemochromatosls,  421. 

Hsemocytoxoa  of  malaria,  204. 

Haemoglobin,  reduction  of,  In  chlorosis,  793. 

Hsemoglobinnmla,  854. 

HsBmoglobinurla,  852;  epidemic,  in  infants, 
243,  818,  853;  in  Raynaud* §  disease,  1138; 
paroxysmal.  853;  toxic,  853. 

Haemoglobinurlc  fever,  216. 

Ha*mo-perlcardlum,  698. 

Hsemo-peritoneum,  588. 

Hfemophllia,  819. 

Haemoptysis,  causes  of,  637;  hysterical,  1117; 
at  onset  of  phthisis,  299;  in  acute  broncho- 
pneumonic  phthisis,  293;  In  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis,  275;  in  aneurism,  637,  781;  In 
aortic  Insufficiency,  712;  in  arthritic  sub- 
jects, 638;  In  bronchiectasis,  627;  in  cir- 
rhosis of  lung,  651;  in  emphysema,  659; 
in  mitral  insufficiency,  720;  in  mitral  ste- 
nosis, 725;  in  pneumonia,  118;  in  pulmo- 
nary gangrene,  662;  in  scurvy,  823;  spuri- 
ous, 1117;  symptoms  of,  638;  treatment  of, 
639;  In  typhoid  fever,  28;  relation  to  tuber- 
culosis, 637;  parasitic,  852;  periodic,  637; 
vicarious,  637. 

Hiemorrhage,  broncho-pulmonary,  637;  cere- 
bral, 997;  from  mesentery,  546;  from  the 
stomach,  493;  in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  552; 
in  anaemia,  799;  In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
572;  In  contracted  kidney,  882;  in  gastric 
cancer,  490;  in  gastric  ulcer,  481;  in 
haemophilia,  820;  in  hysteria.   1117,  1118; 


in  intussusception,  587;  in  leukaemia,  805; 
in  malaria,  216;  in  nephrolithiasis,  894;  in 
the  new-bom,  818;  in  purpura  haemor- 
rhaglca,  816;  in  scarlet  fever,  79;  in  scurvy, 
828;  in  small-pox,  62;  in  splenic  enlarge- 
ment, 216,  495;  into  pancreas,  588;  into 
spinal  cord,  968;  into  spinal  membranes, 
967;  in  tuberculous  pyelitis,  825;  in  tuber- 
culosis of  bowels,  819;  into  ventricles  of 
brain,  999;  in  typhoid  fever,  10,  23;  in  yel- 
low fever,  186;  pulmonary,  802,  637. 

Haemorrhagic  diathesis,  814. 

Haemorrhaglc  diseases  of  the  new-born,  818. 

Hemorrhagic  typhoid  fever,  34. 

Haemothorax,  674. 

Hair  tumors  in  stomach,  494. 

Hallucinations  in  hysteria,  1119. 

Harri9im*9   groove   in   rickets,    486;    in   en- 

.  iarged  tonsils,  455. 

Harvest-bug,  876. 

Hay-asthma  (hay- fever),  612. 

Haygarth*9  nodosities,  401. 

Headache,  from  cerbral  tumor,  1021 ;  in  cere- 
bral syphilis,  246;  in  mouth-breathers,  456; 
in  typhoid  fever,  18, 14,  28;  in  uraemia,  867; 
sick,  1102. 

Head-cheese,  poisoning  by,  89L 

Head-shaking  in  infants,  1066. 

Heart,  diseases  of,  698;  diseases  of,  OerteVt 
treatment  of,  752;  amyloid  degeneration  of, 
750;  aneurism  of,  758;  athlete's,  710;  brown 
atrophy  of,  750;  calcareous  degeneration 
of,  750;  congenital  affections  of,  765;  dila- 
tation of,  741;  displacement  in  pleuritic 
effusion,  667;  displacement  in  pneumo- 
thorax, 682;  fatty  disease  of,  749;  foreign 
bodies  in,  754;  fragmentation  of  fibres  of, 
748;  hydatids  of,  754;  hypertrophy  of,  785; 
hypertrophy  of,  in  Bright's  disease,  880;  in 
exophthalmic  goitre,  888;  irritable,  745, 
756;  new  growths  in,  754;  neuroses  of,  755; 
palpitation  of,  755;  parenchymatous  de- 
generation of,  748;  rupture  of,  753;  tubercle 
of,  754;  tumors  of,  754;  valvular  diseases 
of,  707;  wounds  of,  754. 

Heart-muscle  In  fevers.  748. 

Heart-sounds,  weakness  of,  744;  increased 
loudness  of,  739;  audible  at  distance,  724, 
838. 

Heart-valves,  congenital  anomalies  and 
lesions  of,  766;  rupture  of,  711. 

Heat,  exhaustion,  895;  stroke,  395. 

Heherden'B  nodes,  401. 

Hectic  fever,  806. 

Heel,  painful.  1106. 

Heller*a  test.  856. 

Helminthiasis  (see  Animal  Parasites),  849. 

Hemeralopla.  1040;  in  scurvy,  824. 

Hemialbumose,  857. 

Hemiansesthesia,    in   cerebral   haemorrhage. 
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1005;  In  hysteria,  1115;  in  lesions  of  inter- 
nal capsule,  d83;  in  unilateral  cord  lesions, 
965. 

Hemianopia,  heteronymous,  1042;  homony- 
mous, 1042;  in  migraine,  1102;  lateral, 
1042;  nasal,  1042;  significance  of,  1045; 
temporal,  1042. 

Hemicrania,  1102. 

Hemiopic  pupillary  inaction,  1044. 

Hemiplegia,  1002;  crossed,  884,  1004. 

Hemiplegia,  infantile,  1017;  aphasia  in,  1018; 
in  diphtheria,  150;  epilepsy  in,  1019;  in  hys- 
teria, 1114;  mental  defects  in,  1018;  post- 
hemiplegic movements  in,  1019;  spastica 
cerebralls,  1018;  in  typhoid  fever,  30. 

H6mipl6gie  flasque,  1006. 

Henoch*»  purpura,  816. 

Hepatic  abscess,  577;  artery,  enlargement 
of,  655;  colic,  563;  intermittent  fever,  666; 
vein,  affections  of,  555. 

Hepatitis,  diffuse  syphilitic,  248;  interstitial 
(see  Cirrhosis),  569;  suppurative,  577. 

Hepatization,  of  lung,  113;  white,  of  foetus, 
247. 

Hereditary  form  of  oedema,  1141. 

Heredity,  in  Bright*8  disease,  877;  in  dia- 
betes insipidus,  432;  in  Friedreieh*9  ataxia, 
949;  in  gout,  408;  in  hsmophilla,  819;  in 
paramyoclonus  multiplex,  1150;  in  spastic 
paraplegia,  940;  In  syphilis,  238;  in  tuber- 
culosis, 262. 

Herpes,  in  trifacial  neuralgia,  1105;  in 
cerebro-splnai  meningitis,  104;  In  febric- 
ula,  343;  In  malaria,  212;  In  pneumonia, 
122;  in  typhoid  fever,  17;  Eoster,  1106. 

Hiccough,  1068;  causes  of,  1068;  treatment 
of,  1069;  hysterical,  1116. 

High-tension  pulse,  characters  of,  774,  880. 

Hippocratic  fades,  598;  fingers,  313;  succus- 
sion,  683. 

Hlppus,  1102. 

HodgkifCB  disease,  809;  intermittent  fever  in, 
812. 

Homalomyla  scalaris,  378. 

Horn-pox,  63. 

Hospital  fever,  49. 

Huntingdon*^  chorea,  1090. 

Husband  and  wife,  diabetes  in,  418;  tuber- 
culosis in,  266. 

Hutchin9on*6  teeth,  243. 

Hyaline  casts  In  urine,  871,  876,  880. 

Hybrid  measles,  89. 

Hydatid  disease  (see  Echinococccs). 

Hydatid  thrill  or  fremitus,  372. 

Hydrarthrosis,  chronic,  257;  intermittent, 
1118. 

••  Hydrencephalold  condition,*'  510,  996. 

Hydrlatlc  treatment  (see  Hydrotherapy). 

Hydrocephalus,  1028;  acquired  chronic,  1029; 
acute,     276,     1028;     a  nglo- neurotic,     1028; 


chronic,  after  cerebro-spinal  meningltli, 
106;  congenital,  1029;  idiopathic  internal, 
1028;  spurious,  510. 

Hydromyelus,  963,  975. 

Hydronephrosis,  889;  congenital,  88G;  Inter- 
mittent, 848,  890. 

Hydropericardium,  697. 

Hydroperitonseum,  606. 

Hydrophobto,  227. 

Hydro-pneumothorax,  681. 

Hydrops  vesicse  fellae,  665. 

Hydrothorax,  680. 

Hymenolepsis  dlmlnuta;  H.  nana,  306. 

Hyperacidity,  500. 

Hyperacusis,  1057. 

Hypenesthesia,  in  ataxia,  924;  In  hysteria, 
U15;  In  rickets,  436;  in  unilateral  cord 
lesions,  965. 

Hyperchlorhydria,  600. 

Hyperosmia,  1038. 

Hyperpyrexia,  hysterical,  1120;  In  rheamatle 
fever,  170;  in  scarlet  fever,  78;  in  sun- 
stroke, 396;  in  tetanus,  232. 

Hyperthyrea,  837. 

Hyperthyroidism,  836. 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  liver,  574. 

Hypnotism  in  hysteria,  1121. 

Hypodermic  syringe  in  diagnosis  of  plearal 
effusion,  675. 

Hypoglossal  nerve,  diseases  of,  1066;  paraly- 
sis of,  1066;  spasm  of,  1067. 

Hypophysis,  enlargement  of,  1143. 

Hypostatic  congestion,  of  lungs,  635;  In  ty- 
phoid fever,  28. 

Hypotonia,  924. 

Hysteria,  1111;  and  disseminated  sclerosis, 
960;  contractures  and  spasms  In,  1114;  con- 
vulsive forms  of,  1112;  cries  In,  1116;  dis- 
orders of  sensation  In.  1115;  forms  of  fever 
in,  1119;  haemoptysis  In,  1117;  Insanity  In. 
1119;  joint  affections  in,  1118;  mental 
symptoms  of,  1118;  metabolism  In,  1119: 
metallotherapy  in,  1116;  needle-swallowing 
In,  755;  non-convulsive  forms  of.  1113: 
paralysis  in,  1113;  special  senses  In,  1116; 
stigmata  in,  815,  1118;  traumatic,  1132 
visceral  manifestations  of,  1116L 

Hysterical  angina  pectoris,  768. 

Hystero-epilepsy,  1008,  1113. 

Hysterogenic  points,  1116. 

Ice-cream,  poisoning  by,  893^ 

Ice,  typhoid  bacillus  in,  6. 

Ichthyosis  lingualse,  446. 

Ichthyotoxismus,  393. 

Icterus  (see  Jaundice). 

Idiocy,  in  infantile  hemiplegia,  1010;  amaa- 

rotlc,  940. 
Idiopathic  a  mem  la  of  iiddtoON,  796. 
Idiopathic  intermittent  fever,  168. 
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IleO'Csecal  region,  in  typhoid  fever,  25;  in  ap- 
pendicitis, 525;  In  primary  tuberculosis  of 
bowel,  320. 

Ileus  (see  Stbangulation  or  Bowel),  531. 

Imbecility  in  infantile  hemiplegia,  1019. 

Imitation  In  chorea,  1081. 

Impetigo,  contagious,  and  ulcerative  stoma- 
titis, 442. 

Impotence,  in  diabetes,  427;  in  locomotor 
ataxia,  922. 

Impulsive  tic,  1089. 

Incarceration  of  bowel,  531. 

Incoordination,  of  arms,  923;  of  legs,  923. 

Indians,  American,  chorea  In,  1079;  con- 
sumption in,  259;  small-poz  among,  50. 

Indlcanuria,  863. 

Indigestion,  463. 

Infantile,  convulsions,  1091;  paralysis,  942; 
scurvy,  825. 

Infantilism.  243,  841. 

Infection,  definition,  160. 

Infectious  diseases,  1;  of  doubtful  nature, 
342. 

Inflation  of  bowel  in  intussusception,  538. 

Influenza,  95;  complications  of,  97. 

Infusoria,  parasitic,  351. 

Inhalation  pneumonia  (see  Aspibation 
Pneumonia),  642. 

Inoculation,  against  small-pox,  56,  63;  pro- 
tective, in  cholera,  176;  preventive,  in 
hydrophobia,  229;  preventive.  In  plague, 
192;  preventive,  in  pneumonia,  112;  pre- 
ventive, in  yellow  fever,  189;  preventive,  in 
typhoid  fever,  41 ;  tuberculosis  transmitted 
by,  264. 

Insanity,  post-febrile,  30;  in  small-pox,  64. 

Insanity,  relation  of  drink  to,  381;  relations 
of  chronic  phthisis  to,  312;  relation  of 
heart-disease  to,  713. 

Insects,  parasitic,  376. 

Insolation,  395. 

Insular  sclerosis,  959. 

Intention  tremor  (see  Volitional  Tbemob). 

Intermittent  claudication,  763,  775. 

Intermittent  fever,  209;  forms  of  (see 
Fever). 

Intermittent  hepatic  fever,  566. 

Intermittent  hydrarthrosis,  1118. 

Internal  capsule,  lesions  of,  982,  983. 

Internal  carotid  artery,  blocking  of,  lOU. 

Intestinal  casts.  544;  sand,  546. 

Intestinal  coils,  tumor  formed  by,  288. 

Intestinal  obstruction,  531. 

Intestines,  diseases  of,  505;  actinomycosis 
of,  236;  dilatation  of,  545. 

Intestines,  hemorrhage  from,  in  typhoid 
fever,  10,  23;  in  dysentery,  198,  200;  in 
tuberculosis  of  bowel,  319;  In  Intussuscep- 
tion of,  537;  in  ulceration  of,  513. 

Intestines,   infarction  of,  546:   intussuscep- 


tion of,  532,  537;  invagination  of,  532;  mis- 
cellaneous affections  of,  544;  new  growths 
in,  533. 

Intestines,  obstruction  of,  531,  599;  acute, 
534;  by  enteroliths,  534;  by  foreign  bodies, 
534;  by  gall-stones,  534,  568. 

Intestines,  perforation  of,  in  typhoid  fever, 
19,25. 

Intestines,  primary  tuberculosis  of,  267,  319; 
strangulation  of,  531,  536;  strictures  and 
tumors  of,  533;  twists  and  knots  in,  533; 
ulcers  of,  512. 

Intoxication,  definition  of,  161. 

Intoxications,  380. 

Intussusception,  532,  537. 

Invagination,  532;  post-mortem,  532. 

Inverse  type  of  temperature,  in  acute  tuber- 
culosis, 274;  in  typhoid  fever,  16. 

Iodide  eruptions,  254. 

Iridoplegia,  1047;  accommodative,  1047;  re- 
fiex,  1047. 

Iritis,  syphilitic,  241,  244. 

Itch  insect,  376. 

Itching,  of  feet  in  gout,  415;  of  eyeballs  in 
gout,  415;  of  skin  in  Bright *s  disease,  882; 
of  skin  In  jaundice,  549;  in  diabetes,  425; 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  839. 

Ixodes  rldnus.  376. 

Jacksonian  epilepsy,  917,  1096. 

Jail  fever,  49. 

Jaundice,  548;  black,  549;  catarrhal,  555; 
cholurla  In,  549;  from  cirrhosis  of  liver, 
572,  575;  epidemic  form  of,  344.  550;  feb- 
rile, 344;  from  acute  yellow  atrophy,  551; 
from  cancer  of  liver,  584;  in  diphtheria, 
150;  from  gall-stones,  564,  566;  In  Infiuenza, 
97;  in  pneumonia,  125;  and  purpura,  814, 
549;  in  WeiVt  disease,  344;  malignant,  551; 
of  the  new-born,  551;  obstructive,  548; 
tox»mlc.  550;  xanthelasma  in,  549;  in  yel- 
low fever,  185. 

Jaw  clonus,  931. 

Jigger,  378. 

Joints  (see  Arthritis). 

Jumpers,  1089. 

"  June  cold,"  612. 

Kahler's  disease,  albumosuria  in,  857. 

Kakke,  221. 

K&la-&zar,  203. 

Keloid  of  Addi9m,  1145. 

Keratitis,  in  small-pox,  65;  interstitial,  of  in- 
herited syphilis.  244. 

Keratosis  follicularis,  350. 

Keratosis  mucosie  oris,  446. 

Kidney,  diseases  of,  846;  amyloid  or  iarda- 
ceous  disease  of,  884;  cancer  of.  896;  car- 
diac, 850;  circulatory  disturbance  in.  849; 
cirrhosis  of,   877;   congenital  cystic,   898; 
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congestion  of,  849;  contracted,  877;  cya- 
notic Induration  of,  850;  cystic  disease  of, 
898;  echlnococcus  of,  374;  floating,  846; 
fused,  846;  gouty,  877;  granular,  877;  horse- 
shoe, 846;  large  white,  874;  malformations 
of,  846;  movable,  846;  palpable,  846. 

Kidney,  rhabdo-myoma  of,  896;  sarcoma  of, 
896;  scrofulous,  325,  887;  small  white  kid- 
ney, 874;  surgical  kidney,  887;  syphilis  of, 
250;  tuberculosis  of,  324;  tumors  of,  896; 
unsymmetrlcal,  846. 

KlebM-LoefJter  bacillus,  140. 

Knee-jerk,  loss  of.  In  ataxia,  924;  In  diph- 
theria, 151. 

Koch  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  335. 

Kopftetanus  of  Rose,  232. 

Kopllk's  sign,  87. 

Kreotoxlsmus,  391. 

Kublsagari,  1059. 

Labyrinthine  disease,  1058. 

Lachrymal  gland  in  mumps,  91;  In  Mlkullcs's 
disease,  448. 

••  Lacing  "  liver,  587. 

Lacunar  tonsillitis,  451. 

La  grippe,  95. 

Lamblia  intestlnalis,  35L 

Landry'9  paralysis,  946. 

Laparotomy  In  typhoid  fever,  47. 

Larvse  of  flies,  diseases  caused  by  (myiasis), 
378. 

Laryngeal  crises,  925. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  617;  from  pressure 
of  enlarged  thymus,  844. 

Laryngitis,  acute,  catarrhal,  615;  chronic, 
616;  oedema  tons,  617;  spasmodic,  617; 
syphilitic,  620;  tuberculous,  619. 

Larynx,  diseases  of,  615;  adductor  paralysis 
of,  1061;  anssthesla  of,  1062;  hyperaes- 
thesla  of,  1062;  paralysis  of  abductors  of, 
1061;  spasm  of  the  muscles  of,  1062;  uni- 
lateral abductor  paralysis  of,  1061. 

Latah.  1089. 

Lateral  sclerosis,  primary,  937;  amyotrophic, 
928. 

Lateritious  deposit,  860. 

Lathyrism,  394. 

Lead,  colic,  388;  in  the  urine,  387. 

Lead-palsy,  388;  localized  forms  of,  388. 

Lead-poisoning,  386;  acute,  387;  arterio- 
sclerosis in,  389;  cerebral  symptoms  in, 
380:  chronic,  387;  convulsions  from,  389; 
gouty  deposits  in,  389;  treatment  of,  389. 

Lead-workers,  prevalence  of  gout  In,  408. 

Leichen-tubercle,  264. 

Leontiasis  ossea,  1145. 

Lepra  alba,  341;  mutilans,  341. 

Leprosy.  338;  anaesthetic,  342;  bacillus  leprs 
in,  840;  contagiousness  of,  340;  macular 
form  of,  341;  tubercular,  341. 


Leptomeningitis,  acute  cerebro-splnaU  964; 
chronic,  957;  infantum,  957. 

Leptothrlx  in  mouth,  236. 

Leptus  autumnalis,  376. 

Leudn,  652. 

Leucocytes,  relation  to  uric  acid,  409. 

Leucocytosls,  in  anaemia,  791,  799;  chlorosis. 
794;  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  104;  diph- 
theria, 147;  empyema,  672;  erysipelas,  159: 
Hodgkin'9  disease,  812;  leukaemia,  806; 
malaria,  217;  measles,  88;  pyaemia,  165; 
pneumonia,  120;  pleurisy,  670;  rheumatic 
fever,  170;  scarlet  fever,  79;  stomach  can- 
cer, 489;  in  trichinosis,  357;  in  tat>erculoais 
(acute),  275;  in  tuberculosis  (chronic  pul- 
monary), 811;  typhoid  fever,  19,  87;  in 
whooping-cough,  94. 

Leucoderma,  839,  1146. 

Leucomata,  241. 

Leukaemia,  802;  acute,  806;  lymphatic,  806; 
blood  in,  806;  congenital,  803;  deflnition  of, 
802;  heredity  in,  802;  in  animals,  803:  is 
pregnancy,  802;  morbid  anatomy  of,  803: 
myelogenous,  802;  prognosis  in,  809; 
pseudo-,  809;  spleno-medullary,  805. 

Leukoplakia  buccalis,  446. 

Leifden*8  crystals,  681,  688. 

Lienteric  diarrhoea,  507. 

Life  assurance  and  albuminuria,  858;  and 
syphilis,  255. 

Lightning  pains  in  ataxia,  922: 

Lineae  atrophicae,  18. 

Lingual  corns,  446. 

Lipadduria,  864. 

LIpaemia,  421,  426. 

Lipothymla,  599. 

Lips,  tuberculosis  of,  817;  chancre  of,  238. 

Llpurla,  425,  864. 

Lithaemla,  859,  860. 

Lithic-add  diathesis,  859. 

Llthuria,  859. 

Little's  disease,  938. 

Liver,  abscess  of,  577;  actinomycosis  of,  236; 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  551 ;  amyloid,  586; 
anaemia  of,  553;  angioma  of,  584;  cardiac. 
554;  anomalies  In  form  and  position  of,  587. 

Liver,  cirrhosis  of,  569;  alcoholic.  570; 
ascites  in,  572;  atrophic,  571;  capsular 
form,  575;  in  diabetes,  421;  fatty,  571: 
haemorrhage  from  stomach  In.  572;  hyper- 
trophic, 574;  syphilitic,  575;  in  tobercu- 
losls,  320;  in  children,  570;  jaundice  in,  572: 
toxic  symptoms  In,  573;  with  cancer,  588^ 

Liver,  cysts  of,  584;  fatty,  585;  gummata  of. 
248:  hepato-phlebotomy  in  congestion  of, 
554;  hydatids  of,  372;  hyperaemla  of,  553: 
infarction  of,  554;  melano-sarcoma  of,  583: 
new  growths  In,  582;  nutmeg,  553;  passive 
congestion  of,  553;  periodical  eniargemest 
of,  553;  primary  cancer  of,  582;  p«orosper> 
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mlasis  of,  849;  pulsation  of,  KM;  sarcoma 
of,  583;  secondary  cancer  of,-  583;  syphilis 
of,  248;  tuberculosis  of,  820;  In  typhoid 
fever,  11.  20. 

Liver,  diseases  of,  548. 

Liver  dulness,  obliteration  of,  In  perforative 
peritonitis,  26,  596. 

Liver,  movable,  542,  587. 

Living  skeletons,  930. 

Lobar  pneumonia,  108. 

LobtteiH*9  cancer,  897. 

Localisation,  cerebral,  907;  spinal,  905. 

Localised  peritonitis,  522,  000. 

Lock-jaw,  230. 

Lock-spasm,  1108. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  920;  bladder  symptoms 
In,  922;  gastric  crises  In,  924;  hemiplegia 
In,  925;  nasal  crises  In,  925;  paresis  In,  925; 
rectal  crises  In,  924;  relation  of  syphilis  to, 
920;  reputed  cures  of,  927. 

Long  thoracic  nerve,  affections  of,  1070. 

Loose  shoulders,  934. 

Lucllla  macellaria,  378. 

Ludwig'9  angina,  450. 

Lues  venerea  (syphilis),  238. 

Lumbago,  406. 

Lumbar  plexus,  lesions  of,  1072. 

Lumbar  puncture  of  Quincke,  107,  956,  1030. 

Lung,  abscess  of,  662;  embolic,  662. 

Lung,  actinomycosis  of,  236;  albinism  of, 
656;  brown  Induration  of,  635;  cancer  of, 
acute,  664;  camlflcatlon  of,  648;  cirrhosis 
of,  649. 

Luug,  diseases  of,  634;  stones,  296. 

Lung  fever,  108. 

Lungs,  congestion  of,  634;  hypostatic,  635. 

Lungs,  echlnococcus  of,  373. 

Lungs,  gangrene  of,  660;  abscess  of  brain  In, 
661. 

Lungs,  new  growths  In,  663;  In  cobalt- 
miners,  664. 

Lungs,  hiemorrhaglc  Infarction  of,  639; 
oedema  of,  036;  splenlzatlon  of,  635,  643; 
syphilis  of,  247;  tuberculosis  of,  289. 

Luplnosls,  394. 

Lymphadenitis,  general  tuberculous,  282; 
local  tuberculous,  282;  simple,  684;  suppu- 
rative, 684. 

Lymphadenoma,  general,  800. 

Lymphatic  state,  826. 

Lymphatlsm,  826. 

Lymph-scrotum,  362. 

Lymph,  vaccine,  72. 

Lymph  vessels,  dilatation  of,  362. 

Lyssa,  227. 

Lyssophobla,  230. 

Maculae  cerules,  18. 
Macular  syphilldes,  240. 
Maldlsmus,  305. 


Bialn  en  griffe,  930,  953. 

Malse,  poisoning  by  (pellagra),  895. 

Malarial  cachexia,  208,  216. 

Bialarial  fever,  208;  accidental  and  late- 
lesions  of,  200;  sestlvo-autumnal,  213;  algid 
form  of,  215;  comatose  form  of,  215;  con- 
tinued and  remittent  form  of,  218;  descrip- 
tion of  the  paroxysm  In,  209;  geographlcaf 
distribution  of,  203;  hsemorrhaglc  form  of, 
216;  Intermittent,  200;  pernicious,  208,  215; 
pneumonia  Iq,  200;  quartan,  213:  quotidian, 
218;  season  In,  203;  specific  germ  of,  204;. 
tertian,  212. 

Malarial  hsemogloblnorla,  21& 

Malarial  nephritis,  209. 

Malignant  Jaundice,  551. 

Malignant  purpuric  fever,  101. 

Malignant  pustule,  225. 

Malleln,  284. 

Malta  fever,  219. 

Mammary  glands,  hypertrophy  In  tubercu- 
losis, 812;  tuberculosis  of,  327. 

Mania  a  pdtu,  882. 

Mania,  BelVt,  1075. 

Marriage,  question  of.  In  hiemophlUa,  821r 
In  syphilis,  254;  In  tabes  dorsalls,  927;  In 
tuberculosis,  829. 

Marrow  of  bones.  In  small-pox,  58;  In  leuke- 
mia, 803;  In  pernicious  anaemia,  797. 

Maaque  det  femmta  engeintea,  831. 

Massal  disease,  868. 

Mastication,  spasm  of  the  muscles  of,  1061. 

Mastitis  In  enteric.  31;  chronic,  312. 

McBumcy*»  tender  point,  525. 

Measles,  85;  buccal  spots  In,  87;  complica- 
tions and  sequelse  of,  87;  contagiousness: 
of,  85;  desquamation  In,  87;  eruption  In, 
86;  German,  89;  period  of  Incubation  In,  86. 

Measly  meat,  examination  of.  367. 

Meat,  poisoning  by,  391;  tuberculous  Infec- 
tion by,  267;  Inspection  of,  for  trlchlnsB,. 
355. 

MeckeVa  diverticulum,  532. 

Median  nerve,  affections  of,  1071. 

Mediastinal  friction,  687. 

Medlastlno-perlcardltls,  Indurative,  687. 

Mediastinum,  affections  of.  684;  abscess  of,. 
686;  tumors  of,  685;  cancer  of,  685;  emphy- 
sema of,  687;  pleural  effusion  In,  686; 
sarcoma  of,  685. 

Mediterranean  fever,  219. 

Medulla  oblongata,  lesions  of,  984;  tumors, 
of,  1023. 

Megalo-cephaly,  1145. 

Megalocytes,  708. 

Megaatrie,  475. 

Melsena,  In  duodenal  ulcer,  481;  In  typhol<t 
fever,  23;  In  tuberculoHlH  of  bowels,  319; 
neonatorum.  818. 

Melano-sarcoma  of  liver,  583. 
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Melanuria,  863. 

Melasma  snprarenale,  831. 

M^idre*8  disease,  1058. 

Meningeal  haemorrhage,  009;  In  birth  palsies, 
938. 

Meninges,  affection  of,  951. 

Meningitis,  acute  cerebro-splnal,  954;  epi- 
demic cerebro-spinal,  100;  in  erysipelas, 
158,  159;  in  gout,  415;  in  typhoid  fever,  12, 
14,  28;  simple,  of  infants,  957;  pseudo,  955; 
serosa,  1028;  syphilitic,  245;  tuberculous, 
276. 

Meningococcus,  102. 

Menlngo-encephalitis,  chronic  diffuse,  960; 
tuberculous,  277. 

Mercurial,  tremor,  1079;  stomatitis,  444. 

Merycismus,  499. 

Mesenteric  artery,  aneurism  of,  546;  embo- 
lism of.  546;  thrombosis  of,  546. 

Mesenteric  glands,  tuberculosis  of,  283; 
tuberculous  tumors  of,  288;  in  typhoid 
fever,  10. 

Mesenteric  veins,  diseases  of,  547. 

Mesentery,  chylous  cysts  of,  647;  affections 
of.  546. 

Metallic  echo,  683;  tinkling,  309,  683. 

Metallotherapy,  1115. 

Metastatic  abscesses,  164. 

Metasyphilitic  affections,  242. 

Metatarsalgia,  1106. 

Meteorlsm  in  typhoid  fever,  24;  treatment 
of,  46. 

Micrococci,  In  dengue,  99;  in  Malta  fever, 
219;  in  vaccine  virus,  70. 

Micrococcus  lanceolatus,  108,  110,  644,  702. 

Micrococcus  melitensis,  219. 

Microcytes,  798. 

Micromegnly,  1145. 

Mleromella,  841. 

Middle  cerebral  artery,  embolism  and  throm- 
bosis of,  1011. 

Migraine,  1102;  treatment  of,  1103. 

Miliary  abscesses  in  typhoid  fever,  11. 

Miliary  aneurism,  998. 

Miliary  fever,  346;  epidemics  of,  347. 

Miliary  tubercle,  270;  tuberculosis,  acute, 
273;  tuberculosis,  chronic,  '295. 

Milk  and  scarlet  fever,  76;  and  typhoid 
fever,  6;  products,  poisoning  by,  393;  sick- 
ness, 344;  tuberculous  infection  by,  267. 

Mlnd-bllndness.  992. 

Mind-deafness,  992. 

Miner's,  antemla  or  cachexia,  360;  lung,  662; 
nystagmus,  1047;  cancer  of  lung,  664. 

Mitchell  Weir,  treatment  In  hysteria,  1121. 

Mitral  Incompetency,  717. 

Mitral  stenosis,  721;  chorea  and,  721;  paraly- 
sis of  recurrent  laryngeal  in,  725;  presys- 
tolic murmur  In.  723;  rheumatism  and,  721. 

Moist  sounds,  308. 


Molluscum  contagiosum,  parasites  in,  350. 

Monophobia,  1124. 

Monoplegia,  cerebral,  916,  980;  facial,  1062; 
In  hysteria,  1114;  in  traumatic  neuroses, 
1134. 

Montaigne  on  renal  colic,  883. 

Montreal  General  Hospital,  autopsies  in 
diphtheria,  144;  In  typhoid  fever,  8;  su- 
tistlcs,  of  apex  lesions  in  1,000  autopsies, 
332;  of  hKmorrhaglc  small-pox,  62;  of 
pneumonia,  131;  of  rheumatic  fever,  167; 
of  typhoid  fever,  3. 

Montreal  small-pox  epidemic  1S85-*8S,  65,  73. 

Morbilll  haemorrhaglci,  87. 

Morbus,  cseruleus,  768. 

Morbus,  cox«  senilis,  401,  403;  errorum,  877; 
maculosus,  814. 

Morbus  maculosus  neonatorum,  818. 

Morphia  habit,  384;  treatment  of,  385. 

Morphinism.  384. 

Morphlnomanla,  384. 

Morphcea,  1145. 

Mortality,  in  cerebro-splnal  meningitis,  107; 
in  pneumonia,  131;  In  typhoid  fever,  39:  in 
whooping-cough,  94;  in  yellow  fever,  188. 

Morton* 9  painful  foot,  1106. 

Morvan*8  disease,  975. 

Mosquitoes,  relation  of,  to  fllarla  disease. 
361. 

Motor  tract,  diseases  of,  928. 

Mountain,  anaemia,  346,  360;  fever,  346: 
sickness,  346. 

Mouth-breathing,  454. 

Mouth,  diseases  of,  441;  dry,  447;  putrid 
sore,  442. 

Movable  kidney,  542,  846;  dllaUtlon  of 
stomach  in.  848. 

Movable  liver,  542,  587. 

Mucous  colitis,  544. 

Mucous  patches,  241. 

Muguet,  44a 

Multiple  gangrene,  1138. 

Multiple  sclerosis,  960. 

Mumps,  90,  447. 

Munich,  reduction  of  typhoid  mortality  in, 
40. 

Murmur,  in  aneurism,  780;  brain,  437;  cardio- 
respiratory, 308;  in  chlorosis,  794;  Id  con- 
genital heart-disease,  768;  Flint's,  713;  in 
endocarditis,  703;  in  lung  cavity.  308:  In 
subclavian  artery  in  phthisis,  306;  In  vsl- 
vular  disease,  713,  716,  720,  723.  726,  747. 

Musca  domestics,  378;  M.  vomltorls,  878. 

Muscle  callus  In  'stemo-mastoid  in  infanta* 
1064. 

Muscle,  diseases  of,  1148;  degeneration  of,  in 
typhoid  fever,  12,  82. 

Muscular  atrophy,  forms  of,  934;  lieredity 
in,  933;  atrophic  and  hypertrophic  varie- 
ties,   935;    infantile    form,    885;    Javenile 
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type,  935;  progressive  nearal  form,  033; 
peroneal  tjpe,  033. 

Myscular  atrophy,  progressiye  central,  928, 
941;  hereditary  Influence  in,  929. 

Muscular  contractures  In  hysteria,  1114. 

Muscular  dystrophies,  933. 

Muscular  exertion,  coma  after,  869. 

Muscular  exertion  in  heart-disease,  710,  745. 

Muscular  rheumatism,  406. 

Muscle-sense,  992. 

Musculo-spiral  paralysis,  1070. 

Musical  faculty,  loss  of,  in  aphasia,  99L 

Musical  murmurs,  716,  769. 

Mussel  poisoning,  893. 

Myalgia,  406. 

Myasthenia  gravis,  947. 

Myasthenic  reaction,  947. 

Mycosis  intestinalis,  226;  pulmonum,  226. 

Mycotic  gastritis,  466. 

Myelsemia,  S02. 

Myelitis,  acute,  976;  acute  diffuse,  977;  acute 
transverse,  978;  compression,  970;  in 
measles,  88;  reflexes  in,  978;  transverse,  of 
cervical  region,  979;  syphilitic,  245,  246. 

Myelocytes,  806. 

Myelogenous  leukaemia,  802. 

Myiasis,  378;  of  nostrils  and  of  ears,  378;  of 
vagina,  378;  cutaneous,  378;  interna,  378. 

Myocarditis,  748;  acute  interstitial,  748; 
flbrous,  747;  in  rheumatism,  171;  segment- 
ing. 21,  748;  in  typhoid  fever.  12.  21. 

Myocardium,  diseases  of,  746;  lesions  of,  due 
to  disease  of^coronary  arteries,  746. 

Myoclonia,  1150. 

Myoclonies.  1150» 

Myoldema,  308. 

Myopathies,  the  primary,  933. 

Myositis,  1148;  ossiflcans  progressiva,  1149. 

Myotonia,  1149;  congenita,  1149. 

Myotonic  reaction  of  Erh,  1149. 

Myriachit,  1089. 

Mytllotoxln.  393. 

MytUotoxlsmus,  393. 

Myxoedema,  840;  acute,  842;  congenital  form, 
840;  operative.  842. 

Nails,  in  typhoid  fever,  18;  in  phthisis,  313. 

Nasal  diphtheria,  147. 

Naso-pharyngeal  obstruction,  454. 

Neapolitan  fever,  219. 

Neck,  cellulitis  of.  450. 

Necrosis,   acute,   of  bone,   173;   in   typhoid 

fever,  32. 
Necrosis  in  tubercle,  271. 
Needle-swallowing  in  hysteria,  755. 
Nematodes,  diseases  caused  by,  352. 
Nephralgia,  1106. 
Nephritis,  869;  acute,  869;  after  diphtheria, 

150;    chronic,    874;    chronic   hsemorrhagic, 

875. 
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Nephritis,  chronic  interstitial,  877;  haemor- 
rhages in,  882;  increased  tension  in,  880; 
malarial,  200;  relation  of  heart  hyper- 
trophy to,  879;  syphilitic,  250;  urine  In, 
880;  vomiting  in,  881. 

Nephritis,  chronic  parenchymatous.  875; 
consecutive,  886;  in  erysipelas,  159;  in  ma- 
laria, 209;  in  scarlet  fever,  80;  in  typhoid 
fever,  31. 

Nephritis,  lymphomatous,  31;  suppurative, 
887. 

Nephrolithiasis,  891. 

Nephro-phthisis  (see  Kidnst,  Tcbbbculosis 

OF). 

Nephroptosis,  542,  846. 

Nephrorrhaphy,  849. 

Nephrotomy,  889. 

Nephro-typhus,  31. 

Nerve-flbres,  inflammation  of,  1031. 

Nerve-root  symptoms,  970. 

"  Nerve-storms,"  1103. 

Nerves,  diseases  of  peripheral,  1031;  dis- 
eases of  cerebral,  1038;  diseases  of  spinal, 
1067. 

Nerves,  lesions  of  anterior  crural.  1072;  cir- 
cumflex, 1070;  external  popliteal,  1072; 
gluteal,  1072;  internal  popliteal,  1072;  long 
thoracic,  1070;  median,  1071:  musculo- 
spiral,  1070;  obturator,  1072;  sciatic,  1072; 
small  sciatic,  1072;  uluar,  1071. 

Nervous  diarrhoea,  506,  1117. 

Nervous  dyspepsia,  497. 

Nervous  system,  diseases  of,  901;  diffuse, 
951. 

Nettle  rash  (see  Urticakia). 

Neuralgia,  1104;  causes  of,  1104;  cervico- 
brachUl,  1105;  cervlco-occipital,  1067.  1103; 
influence  of  malaria  in,  1104;  intercostal, 
1105;  lumbar,  1106;  of  nerves  of  feet,  1106; 
phrenic,  1105;  plantar,  1106;  red,  1139:  re- 
flex irritation  in.  1104;  treatment  of.  1107; 
trifacial,  1105;  visceral,  1106. 

Neurasthenia,  1122;  sexual,  1126;  traumatic, 
1132. 

Neuritis,  1031;  arsenical.  1035;  from  beer, 
1035;  fascians,  1032;  interstitial.  1031;  of 
infants,  progressive  interstitial  hyper- 
trophic, 951;  lipomatous.  1031;  localized, 
1031,  1032;  parenchymatous,  1031;  multi- 
ple. 1031,  1033;  alcoholic,  1034;  endemic. 
220.  1035;  in  diphtheria.  151;  in  chronic 
phthisis,  312;  in  the  infectious  diseases, 
1034;  in  typhoid  fever,  29;  recurring,  1033; 
saturnine,  1035:  traumatic,  1032;  optic, 
1040:  from  cine,  1035. 

Neuroglloma,  1020. 

Neuroma,  plexlform,  1037. 

Neuromata,  1037. 

Neuroses,  occupation,  1107;  traumatic,  1132. 

Neutrophiles.  806. 
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New-born,  hsemorrhaglc  diseases  of,  818* 
New  growths  In  the  bowel,  533. 
Night-blindness,  1040;  In  scurvy,  824. 
Night-sweats  In  phthisis,  306;  treatment  of, 

337. 
Night-terrors,  455. 
Nipple,  PagcVB  disease  of,  350. 
Nits,  377. 

Nodding  spasm,  1006. 
Nodes,  Heherden'B,  401. 
Nodes,  symmetrical.  In  congenital  syphilis, 

244. 
Nodules,  rheumatic,  172. 
Noma,  444;  In  scarlet  fever,  82;  In  typhoid 

fever,  33,  35. 
Normoblasts,  794,  709. 
Nose,  bleeding  from  (see  Epistaxis),  614. 
Nose,  diseases  of,  610. 
Nummular  sputa  In  phthisis,  300. 
Nurse's  contracture  of  Troustcau^  1110. 
Nutmeg  liver,  553. 
Nyctalopia,  1040;  In  scurvy,  824. 
Nystagmus,  1047;  In  Friedreich'*  ataxia,  950; 

in  insular  sclerosis,  059;  of  miners,  1047. 

Obesity,  439. 

Obsession,  1080. 

Obstruction  of  bowels,  531;  acute,  534; 
chronic,  535. 

Obturator  nerve,  affections  of,  1072. 

Occipital  lobes,  tumors  of,  1022. 

Occiplto-cervical  neuralgia,  1067,  1105. 

Occupation  neuroses,  1107. 

Ocular  palsies,  treatment  of,  1050. 

Oculo-motor  paralysis,  recurring,  1046. 

Odor,  In  small-pox,  68;  In  typhoid  fever,  18. 

CEdema,  angio-neurotic,  1140;  febrile  pur- 
puric, 815;  hereditary,  1141;  of  lungs,  636; 
of  brain,  997;  in  unemia,  866,  907. 

CEdematous  laryngitis,  617. 

OerteVs  method  in  obesity,  440,  752. 

CEsophageal  bruit,  461. 

CEsophago-pleuro-cutaneous  fistula,  462. 

CEnophagismus,  459. 

CEsophagitls,  acute,  458;  chronic,  459. 

CBsophago-malacIa,  462. 

CEsophagus,  diseases  of,  458;  cancer  of,  461; 
dilatations  of.  462;  diverticula  of,  462; 
hiemorrhage  from,  in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  572; 
paralysis  of,  459;  post-mortem  digestion 
of,  462;  rupture  of,  462;  spasm  of,  459; 
stricture  of,  460;  syphilis  of,  249;  tubercu- 
losis of.  318;  ulceration  of,  459;  varices  of 
veins.  In  cirrhosis  of  liver,  572. 

OTdium  albicans,  443. 

Olfactory  nerves  and  tracts,  diseases  of, 
1038. 

Omentum,  tuberculous  tumor  of,  287;  tumor 
of.  In  cancer  of  the  peritonaeum,  605. 

Omodynia,  407. 


Onomatomania,  1080. 

Onychia,    in   arthritis    deformans,    402;    1b 

locomotor  ataxia,  925;  syphilitic,  241,  241 
Operation  per  «e,  effects  of.  In  epilepsy,  1101. 
Operation,  tuberculosis  after,  270. 
Ophthalmia,  gonorrhceal,  with  arthritis,  173. 
Ophthalmoplegia,  942,  1049;   externa,  1049; 

Interna,  1040. 
Opisthotonos,   cervical,   in   infants,   057;  In 

tetanus,  232. 
Opium,   poisoning,  diagnosis  from  uremia, 

868;  habit,  384;  smoking,  effects  of,  384. 
Optic  nerve  atrophy,  1041;  hereditary,  1041; 

primary,  1041;  secondary,  1041;   In  tabes* 

922. 
Optic  nerve  and  tract,  diseases  of.  1039. 
Optic   neuritis,   1040;   in   abscess   of  braJiu 

1026;  In  brain-tumor,  1021;  in  tuberculous 

meningitis,  278. 
Orchitis,  In  malaria,  216;  In  mumps,  91;  in- 
terstitial, in  syphilis,  251;  In  typhoid  fever. 

81;  In  variola,  58;  parotldea,  91;  tnbercu' 

lous,  326;  value  of.  In  diagnosis.  326. 
Orthotonos,  in  tetanus,  232. 
Osteitis  deformans,  1144. 
Osteo-arthropathy,  hypertrophic  pulmonary. 

1144. 
Osteo-myelitis  simulating  acute  rheumatism, 

173. 
Otltls-medla,  In  typhoid  fever,  30;  In  scarlet 

fever,  81;  In  meningitis,   106;   menlngitle 

symptoms  In,  055. 
Ovaries,  tuberculosis  of,  326. 
Over-exertion,  heart  affections  due  to,  745. 
Oxalate-of-llme  calculus,  892. 
Oxaluria,  861. 
Oxygen,   inhalations  of,   in   diabetic   coma, 

431:  In  pneumonia,  137. 
Oxyurls  vermlcularis,  353. 
Oysters,    poisoning    by,    393;    and    typhoid 

fever,  6. 
Ouena,  612. 

Pachymeningitis,  951. 

Pachymeningitis    cervlcalls    hypertrophlco. 

953. 
Pachymeningitis  tuemorrhaglca.  of  cerebrtl 

dura,  952;  of  spinal  dura,  953. 
Palate,  paralysis  of,  in  diphtheria.  150;  Is 

facial   paralysis,   1053;  perforation  of,  la 

scarlet  fever,  82. 
Palate,  tuberculosis  of,  318. 
Palpable  kidney,  846. 
Palpitation  of  heart,  755. 
Palsies,  cerebral,  of  children,  938,  1017. 
Palsy,  lead,  388. 

Paludism  (see  Mai^a&ial  Fever),  203^ 
Pancreas,  cancer  of,  594;  in  diabetes,  421: 

cysts    of,    592;    hsemorrhage    Into,    508; 

tumors  of,  594. 
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Pancreas,  diseases  of,  588. 

Pancreatic  abscess,  590;  diabetes,  422;  cal- 
culi, 595. 

Pancreatitis,  acute  hiemorrhagic,  589; 
chronic,  592;  fat  necrosis  in,  591;  gangre- 
nous, 590;  suppurative,  590. 

Pantophobia.  1124. 

Papillitis.  1040. 

Paresthesia  (numbness  and  tingling),  in 
neuritis,  1032;  in  locomotor  ataxia,  924;  in 
tumor  of  brain,  1022;  in  primary  combined 
sclerosis.  949. 

Parageusis,  1060. 

Paralysis,  acute  ascending,  946;  acute  spinal, 
of  adults,  946;  acute,  of  infants,  942; 
agitans,  1076;  alcoholic,  1034;  anaesthesia, 
1035;  asthenic  bulbar,  947;  atrophic  spinal, 
942;  BclVa,  1051;  bulbar,  acute,  933; 
chronic,  933;  of  bladder,  in  myelitis.  977; 
of  brachial  plexus,  1069;  in  chorea,  1083; 
of  circumflex  nerve,  1070;  crossed  or  alter- 
nate. 984.  1004;  "crutch,"  1070;  Cruveil- 
hier'a,  929;  diverts,  960;  of  diaphragm, 
1068;  after  diphtheria,  150;  following  epi- 
lepsy, 1097;  of  facial  nerve,  1051;  of  fifth 
nerve,  1050;  of  fourth  nerve,  1047;  general,N 
of  the  insane,  960;  of  hypoglossal  nerve, 
106G;  hysterical,  1113;  infantile.  942; 
labloglossal-laryngeal,  932;  Landry's,  946; 
of  laryngeal  abductors,  1061;  of  adductors, 
1061;  in  lateral  sclerosis,  937;  from  lead, 
388;  in  locomotor  ataxia,  925;  of  long 
thoracic  nerve,  1070;  in  meningitis,  278, 
956;  of  median  nerve,  1071;  of  musculo- 
spiral  nerve,  1070;  of  oculo-motor  nerves, 
1046:  of  olfactory  nerve,  1038;  periodical, 
1136;  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  930; 
radial.  1070;  of  rectum,  in  myelitis,  977; 
of  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  1061;  sec- 
ondary to  visceral  disease,  1032;  of  sixth 
nerve.  1048;  of  third  nerve,  1046;  of  ulnar 
nerve,  1071;  of  vocal  cords,  1061. 

Paramyoclonus  multiplex,  1150. 

Paraphasia,  991. 

Paraplegia  flasque,  941. 

Paraplegia,  from  alcohol,  1034;  ataxic.  948; 
from  anaemia  of  splual  cord.  066;  from 
compression  of  cord,  970;  diabetic,  427; 
from  hflpmorrhage  into  cord,  068;  hered- 
itary form  of,  940;  hysterical,  941,  1114; 
in  lathy rlsm.  394;  from  myelitis,  977;  in 
pellagra.  395;  spastic.  937;  spastica  cere- 
brails,  938;  syphilitic.  940;  from  tumor  of 
the  cord,  974;  In  tabes,  925. 

Parasites,  diseases  due  to  animal,  349. 

Parasitic  gastritis,  466. 

Parasitic  stomatitis,  443. 

Parasyphilltlc  affections,  242.  901. 

**  Parchment  crackling  "  in  rickets,  435. 

Parenchymatous  nephritis.  875. 


Parieto-occipitai  region,  brain  tumors  in, 
1022. 

*•  Paris  green,"  poisoning  by,  390. 

Parkinson's  disease,  1076. 

Parosmia,  1038. 

Parotid  bubo,  447. 

Parotitis,  epidemic,  90;  deafness  in,  91;  de- 
lirium in,  91;  chronic,  447;  orchitis  in,  91; 
specific,  447. 

Parotitis,  symptomatic,  447;  after  abdominal 
section,  447;  in  pneumonia,  125;  in  typhoid 
fever,  22;  in  typhus  fever,  62. 

Paroxysmal  hsemoglobinuria,  853. 

ParroVs  ulcers,  443. 

Parry's  disease,  836. 

Patellar-tendon  reflex  (see  Knbe-jebk). 

Pathophobia,  1124. 

Pectoriloquy,  809. 

Pediculi,  376;  relations  of,  to  tache  bleu&tre, 
18,  377. 

Pediculosis,  376. 

Pediculus  capitis,  376;  P.  corporis,  377. 

PeliomaU,  1& 

Peliosis  rheumatica,  815;  in  chorea,  1085. 

Pellagra,  395. 

Pelvis   of  kidney,   affections   of   (see   Pte- 

LITIS). 

Pemphigoid  purpura,  815. 

Pemphigus  neonatorum,  242. 

Pentastomes,  375. 

Peptic  ulcer,  478;  dyspepsia  in,  481;  haemor- 
rhage in,  481;  pain  in,  481;  tenderness  on 
pressure  in,  482. 

Peptones  in  the  urine,  857. 

Perforating  ulcer  of  foot  in  tabes,  925;  in 
diabetes,  426. 

Perforation  of  bowel.  In  dysentery,  200;  in 
typhoid  fever,  10,  25. 

Periarteritis,  gummatous,  250;  nodosa,  788. 

Pericardial  friction.  600. 

Pericarditis,  688;  acute  plastic,  689;  aphonia 
in.  692;  chronic  adhesive,  696;  delirium  in, 
692;  dysphagia  in,  692;  epidemics  of,  689; 
epilepsy  in,  693;  from  extension  of  disease, 
689;  from  foreign  body,  688;  in  chorea, 
1084;  in  foetus,  689:  in  gout,  415:  in  rheuma- 
tism, 171:  hsemorrhagic,  692;  hyperpyrexia 
in,  690,  602;  mental  symptoms  in,  692;  pri- 
mary, 688;  pulsus  paradoxus  in,  692; 
secondary,  688;  tuberculous,  285:  with 
effusion,  691:  in  typhoid  fever.  12,  20. 

Pericardium,  adherent,  696;  Friedreich's  sigrn 
in,  697;   calcifle<l,   098. 

Pericardium,  diseases  of,  688;  tuberculosis 
of.  285;  air  in.  698. 

Perichondritis,  laryngeal,  in  typhoid  fever, 
11.  27:  in  tuberculosis,  619. 

Perihepatitis,  575.  603. 

Perinephric  abscess,  900. 

Perinuclear  basophilic  granules,  410. 
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Periodical  paralysis,  1136. 

Periosteal  cachexia,  825. 

Peripheral  neuritis,  1031. 

Peristaltic  unrest,  498,  1117. 

Peritonaeum,  diseases  of,  506. 

Peritonaeum,  fluid  in,  605,  609;  cancer  of, 
604;  new  growths  in,  604. 

Peritonaeum,  tuberculosis  of,  286. 

Peritonaeum,  tumor  formations  in  tubercu- 
losis of,  287. 

Peritonitis,  acute  general,  522,  526,  596;  ap- 
pendicular, 526,  602;  chronic,  602;  chronic 
haemorrhaglc,  604;  diffuse  adhesive,  603; 
hysterical,  599;  idiopathic,  596;  In  infants, 
600;  in  typhoid  fever,  25;  leukaemic,  805; 
local  adhesive,  602;  localized,  522,  600;  pel- 
vic, 602;  perforative.  596;  primary,  596; 
proliferative,  603;  pyaemlc,  596;  rheumatic, 
596;  secondary,  596;  septic,  596;  sub- 
phrenic, 600;  tuberculous,  286,  604. 

Peritonitis,  tuberculous,  effects  of  operation 
on,  609. 

Perityphlitis,  519. 

**  Perles  "  of  Laennec,  630. 

Pernicious  anaemia,  705. 

Pernicious  malaria,  208,  215. 

Peroneal  type  of  muscular  atrophy,  033. 

Pertussis  ^see  Whoopino-couoh),  92. 

Pesta  magna,  56. 

Pestis  minor,  101. 

Petechiae  in  epilepsy,  1097;  in  relapsing 
fever,  54;  in  scurvy,  823;  in  small-pox,  62; 
in  typhoid  fever,  17;  in  typhus  fever,  61. 

Petechial  fever,  lOL 

Petit  mal.  1004,  1007;  in  general  paresis,  062. 

Petf€r*8  patches  in  typhoid  fever,  8;  in 
measles,  86;  in  tuberculosis,  310. 

Phagocytosis  in  erysipelas,  158;  in  tubercu- 
losis, 271. 

Pharyngitis,  448;  acute,  448;  chronic,  440; 
sicca,  440. 

Pharynx,  acute  infectious  phlegmon  of,  450; 
hfemorrhage  into,  448;  hyperaemla  of,  448; 
oedema  of,  448;  paralysis  of,  1060;  spasm 
of,  1061;  tuberculosis  of,  318;  ulceration 
of,  440. 

Pharynx,  diseases  of,  448. 

Philadelphia  Hospital,  relapsing  fever  at,  in 
1844.  53:  statistics  of  cerebro-splnal  fever, 
104;  of  delirium  tremens  in,  383. 

Philadelphia  Infirmary  for  Nervous  Dis- 
eases, statistics  of  chorea,  1070;  of  epi- 
lepsy, 1004. 

Philadelphia,    tuberculosis    In    city    wards, 
266;   yellow-fever  epidemic   In  1703,   182; 
typhus  epidemic  In  1883.  40. 
Phlebitis  of  portal  vein,  577. 
Phlebo-sclerosis,  773. 
Phosphates,  alkaline.  862:  earthy.  862. 
Phosphatic  calculi.  802. 


Phosphaturla,  862. 

Phosphorus  poisoning,   similarity  of  acote 

yellow  atrophy  to,  553. 
Phrenic  nerve,  affections  of,  1068. 
Phthlriasls,  376. 
Phthirius  pubis,  377. 
Phthisical    frame,    Hippoerattt*    description 

of,  268. 
Phthisis,  289;  chronic  ulcemtlve,  294;  acute 
pnenmonic,  289;  arterio-sclerosis  In,  S16: 
basic  form  of,  295;  Bright*8  disease  In,  312: 
of  coal-miners,  269,  652;  chronic  arthritis 
in,  316;  cough  in,  300;  endocarditis  In,  296, 
310;    diagnosis    of,    313;    dlstrlbotlon    of 
lesions  in,   294;   erysipelas  in,    315;   fatal 
haemorrhage  In,  317;  fever  In,  904;  forms 
of  cavities  In,  296;  gastric  symptoms  ot 
311;  haemoptysis  in,  302;  modes  of  death 
in,  317;  modes  of  onset  In,  296;  physicmi 
sigrns  of,  306;  pneumonia  In,  315;  relation  of 
fistula  In  ano  to,  320;  sputum  In,  300;  sum- 
mary of  lesions  in,  296;  typhoid  fever  in. 
315;  vomiting  In,  311. 
Phthisis,    fibroid,    314,    049;     florlda,    292; 
renum.  324;  syphilitic,  247;  of  stone-cut- 
ters, 269,  652;  unity  of,  272;  ventricnll,  467. 
Physiological  albuminuria,  856. 
Pla  mater,  diseases  of,  954. 
Picric-acid  test  for  albumin,  857. 
Pigeon-breast,    in   rickets,    436;    In    mouth- 
breathers,  455. 
Pigmentation  of  skin,  from  arsenic,  990;  in 
Basedow* a  disease,  839;  from   phthlriasls, 
377;  in  Addison* s  disease,  890;  In  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  313:  In  melanosis, 
831;    In    peritoneal    tuberculosis,    287:    la 
scleroderma,  1146. 
Pigmentation  of  viscera  in  pellagra,  395. 
Pigs,  tuberculosis  in,  2S& 
Pin-worms,  353. 

Pitting  in  small-pox,  61;  measures  to  pre- 
vent, 67. 
Pituitary  body  In  acromegaly,  1143;  In  gigan- 
tism, 1143. 
Pityriasis  versicolor,  319. 
Plague.  189;  bubonic,  191;  septicemic.  191: 

pneumonic,  191. 
Plague  spots,  191. 
Plaques  jaunes.  1000. 
Plastic  bronchitis,  633. 
Pleura,  diseases  of,  665. 
Pleura,  echlnococcus  of,  373;  tuberculosis  ot 

284. 
Pleural  effusion,  BacctWs  sign  In,  6T0.  672; 
compression  of  lung  In,  667;  hsemorrhaglc. 
673:  In  scarlet  fever,  81;  position  of  bean 
In,  668:  pseudo-cavernous  signs  In,  670: 
purulent,  671;  serous  effusion,  constltueats 
of.  667:  sudden  death  In,  671. 
Pleural  membranes,  csldflcatlos  of;  0?Oi 
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Pleurisy,  acute,  665;  diaphragmatic,  674;  en- 
cysted, 674;  flbrinouB,  665;  Interlobar,  674; 
In  typhoid  fever,  28;  pain  in  side  in,  668; 
plastic,  665;  pleural  friction  in,  670;  pulsat- 
ing, 672;  purulent,  671;  sero-flbrinous,  666; 
tuberculous,  284,  666,  673. 

Pleurisy,  chronic,  678;  dry,  679;  primitive 
dry,  679;  vaso-motor  phenomena  in,  680; 
with  effusion,  67& 

Pleurodynia,  407. 

Pleuro-perltoneal  tuberculosis,  284. 

Pleurothotonos  in  tetanus,  232. 

Plexlform  neuroma,  1037. 

Plica  polonica,  377. 

Plumbism,  386;  and  gout,  408;  as  a  cause  of 
renal  cirrhosis,  877;  paralysis  in,  388. 

Plymouth,  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at,  5. 

Pneumatosis,  499. 

Pneumaturia,  424,  864. 

Pneumococcus,  110. 

Pneumogastric  aurse,  1006. 

Pneumogastric  nerve,  affections  of,  1060; 
cardiac  branches  of,  1062;  gastric  and 
cesophageal  branches  of,  1063;  laryngeal 
branches  of,  1061;  pharyngeal  branches  of, 
1060;  pulmonary  branches  of,  1063. 

Pneumonia,  acute  croupous,  108;  abscess  in, 
130:  acute  delirium  in,  123;  anaesthesia, 
129:  antipneumonic  serum  in,  135;  bleeding 
in.  135:  clinical  varieties  of,  126;  colitis, 
croupous,  in,  115;  complications  of,  123; 
crisis  in,  117;  delayed  resolution  in,  129; 
diagnosis  from  acute  pneumonic  phthisis, 
291;  dlplococcus  pneumoniae,  110;  endocar- 
ditis in,  115;  engorgement  of  lung  In,  113; 
epidemics  of,  112;  fever  of,  116;  gangrene 
in,  130;  gray  hepatlsatlon  in,  113;  herpes 
in,  122;  immunity  from,  112;  in  diabetes, 
127;  in  infants,  126;  In  Influenza,  128;  in 
old  age,  126;  meningitis  in,  115;  mortality 
of,  131;  pericarditis  in,  115;  pseudo-crisis 
In,  117;  purulent  infiltration '  in,  113;  re- 
currence of,  125;  red  hepatization  In,  113; 
relapMe  In,  125;  resolution  of,  113:  serum 
therapy  in,  112;  toziemia  in,  132;  trauma 
in.  109. 

Pneumonia,  acute  syphilitic,  248;  apex  pneu- 
monia, 126;  aspiration  or  deglutition,  642: 
asthenic,  127;  central,  126;  **  cerebral," 
122;  chronic  interstitial,  649;  chronic 
pleurogenous,  680;  contusion,  109;  double. 
126:  ether.  129:  epidemic,  127:  fibrinous, 
108:  bypoHtatic,  035;  in  malaria,  200;  inter- 
Mtltlnl.  of  the  root,  in  syphilis,  247;  In  ty- 
phoid fever,  27;  larval,  127:  lobar,  108; 
massive,  126:  migratory,  126;  pleuroge- 
uous  interstitial,  649;  post-operation.  128; 
secondary,  127:  toxic,  127:  typhoid  pneu- 
monia, 127:  white,  of  the  fcetus,  247. 

I'neumonltls,  108. 


Pneumonokoniosls,  652. 
Pneumo-perlcardium,  698. 
Pneumo-peritonaeum,  598. 
Pneumorrhagla,  687. 
Pneumothorax,  681;  after  tracheotomy,  687; 

chronic,   683;    Hlppocratlc   succussion   In, 

683;  in  phthisis,  297;  from  muscular  effort, 

681. 
Pneumo-typhus,  11,  27. 
Podagra,  407. 
Pododynla,  1106. 
Polkllocytosls,  794,  799. 
Poisoning,  by  arsenic,  390;  by  food,  391;  by 

lead,  386;  by  meat,  391;  by  sewer-gas,  848. 
**  Poker-back,"  403. 
Polio-myelitis,  acute  and  subacute,  in  adults, 

946. 
Polio-myelitis  anterior,  acute,  942;  epldemlci 

of,  942;  etiology  of,  912. 
Polio-myelitis  anterior  chronica,  928,  941. 
Polyadenomata,  494. 
Polyaemla,  803. 
Polyneuritis,  acute  febrile,  1033;  recurrens, 

1033. 
Polyorrhomenitis,  284,  604. 
Polyphagia,  423. 
Polyserositis,  284,  004. 
Polyuria  (see  Diabetes  Insipidus),  482. 
Polyuria,    in    abdominal    tumors,    432;    in 

hysteria,  432,  1112. 
Pons,  lesions  of,  984;  tumors  of,  1023. 
Popliteal    nerve,    external,    1072;    internal* 

1072. 
Porencephalus,  1017. 
Portal  vein,  diseases  of,  554;  thrombosis  of, 

554;  suppuration  in,  578. 
Post-epileptic  symptoms,  1097. 
Post-hemlplegic  chorea,  1019;  epilepsy,  1019, 

1098;  movements,  1019. 
Post-mortem  movements  in  cholera  bodies, 

178. 
Post-pharyngeal  abscess,  450. 
Post-typhoid,  anaemia,  19;  variations  of  tem- 
perature, 16. 
Potrs  disease,  970. 
Pregnancy,  and  acute  yellow  atrophy,  551; 

and  chorea.  1080:  and  heart-disease,  729; 

and  phthisis,  329;  and  typhoid  fever,  85. 
Presystolic  murmur,  723. 
Priapism  in  leukiemla,  806. 
Prickly  heat  (see  Urticaria). 
Procession  caterpillar,  effects  of,  879. 
Professional  spasms,  1107. 
Proglottis  of  taenia.  865. 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy.  928. 
Progressive  pernicious  aniemia,  795:  blood 

In,  797. 
Prophylaxis,   against   cholera,   180:   against 

Hcurvy.    824:     against    tuberculosis.    380; 

against  tsnla,  367;  against  trichina,  800; 
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against  typhoid  fever,  40;  against  yellow 

fever,  188. 
Prosopalgia,  1105. 
Prostate,  tuberculosis  of,  326. 
Protozoa,  diseases  caused  by,  349;  parasitic, 

340. 
Prune-juice  expectoration,  664. 
Prurigo,  In  Hodgkin'a  disease,  812. 
Pruritus  in  diabetes,  425;  In  ursemla,  867;  In 

obstructive  jaundice,  540;  In  gout,  415;  In 

Oravea*  disease,  830. 
Pseudo-angina  pectoris,  763,  1118. 
Pseudo-apoplectic   seizures  In   fatty   heart, 

751;  with  slow  pulse,  760. 
Pseudo-biliary  colic,  564. 
Pseudo-bulbar  paralysis,  032. 
Pseudo-cavernous  signs,  300,  670,  675. 
Pseudo-cyesls,  1114. 
Pseudo-diphtheria,  142. 
Pseudo-hydrophobia,  230. 
Pseudo-leukaemia,  800. 
Pseudo-lipoma,  supraclavicular,  841. 
Pseudoptosis,  1046. 
Pseudo-scl^rose  en  plaques,  960. 
Pseudo-tuberculosis    hominis    streptothrlca, 

262. 
Psilosis,  511. 
Psoriasis,  buccal,  446. 
Paorospermiasls,  349. 
Ptosis,  forms  of,  1046;  hysterical,  1046;  In 

ataxia,  922;  pseudo-,  1046. 
Ptyalism,  444,  446. 
Puberty,  barking  cough  of,  1117. 
Pulex,  irritans,  377;  penetrans,  378. 
Pulmonal-cerebral  abscesses,  1025. 
Pulmonary  (see  Lunos). 
Pulmonary  apoplexy,  638. 
Pulmonary  artery,  sclerosis  of,  773;  perfora- 
tion of,  782. 
Pulmonary  haemorrhage,  637. 
Pulmonary  orifice,  congenital  lesions  of,  767; 

tuberculosis  in,  316,  767;  valve  lesions  of, 

727. 
Pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy,  hypertrophic, 

1144. 
Pulsating  pleurisy,  672. 
Pulsation,  dynamic,  of  aorta,  782. 
Pulse,     alternate,    757;     anastomotic,     774; 

dicrotic,   13,   10;  under  influence  of  digi- 
talis, 732;  Intermittent,  757;  Irregular,  757; 

bigeminal,  757;  recurrent,  774;  trigeminal, 

757. 
Pulse,  capillary  (see  Capillary);  Corrigan, 

714;  water-hammer,  714. 
Pulse,  slow,  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  279; 

In  Jaundice,  540  (see  Brachtcardia,  759). 
Pulsus  paradoxus.  692.  697.  756. 
Pupil.  Argyll  Robertson,  962,  1047. 
Pupillary  Inaction,  hemloplc.  1044. 
Pupils,  unequal,  1047;  in  general  paresis,  962. 


Purpura,  814;  arthritic,  815;  cachetic,  814; 
fulmlnans,  817;  Henoch's,  816;  Infections, 
814;  mechanical,  815;  neurotic,  815;  pello- 
sls  rheumatlca  In,  815;  haemorrha^ca,  816; 
pemphigoid,  815;  simplex,  815;  sympto- 
matic, 814;  toxic,  814;  urticans,  815;  vario- 
losa, 62. 

Purpuric  oedema,  febrile,  815. 

Pustule,  malignant,  225. 

Putrid  sore  mouth,  442. 

Pyaemia,  163;  arterial,  705;  Idiopathic,  163; 
post-typhoid,  32. 

Pyaemic  abscess  of  liver,  579,  580. 

Pyelitis,  886;  Intermittent  fever  in,  888; 
pyuria  In,  887;  In  typhoid  fever,  31. 

Pyelonephritis,  886. 

Pylephlebitis  adheslva,  554. 

Pylephlebitis,  In  dysentery,  200;  in  pyaemia. 
164;  suppurative,  555,  578. 

Pylorus,  hypertrophic  stenosis  of,  494;  con- 
genital hypertrophy  of,  494;  Insnfllciency 
of,  500;  spasm  of,  499. 

Pyonephrosis,  886. 

Pyo-pneumothorax,  285,  681. 

Pyo-pneumothorax  subphrenlcus,  479,  601, 
683. 

Pyuria,  858;  In  typhoid  fever,  81. 

Quarantine     against     yellow     fever,     188; 

against  cholera,  180. 
Quartan  ague,  213. 
QuiHcke*s  lumbar  puncture,  1(^7,  950. 
Quinine  rash,  77,  83. 

Quinsy  (see  Toxbillitis,  SuppcniATivB). 
Quotidian  ague,  213. 

Rabies,  227. 

Rachitic  bones,  434. 

Radial  paralysis,  1070. 

Rag-picker's  disease,  226. 

Railway  brain.  1132. 

Railway  spine,  1182. 

Raineif*a  tubes,  849. 

Rapid  heart,  758. 

Rashes,  from  drugs,  83,  814;  In  glanders,  284; 
in  measles,  86;  In  relapsing  fever,  54;  In 
rubella,  89;  in  scarlet  fever,  77;  In  small- 
pox, 59.  60;  In  syphilis.  240;  In  typhoid 
fever,  17;  in  typhus  fever,  51;  In  py»nila, 
164;  In  vaccination,  71;  In  varicella,  74. 

Raspberry  tongue  In  scarlet  fever,  78. 

Ray-fungus  (actlnomyces),  286. 

RainMud*8  disease,  1137;  aphasia  In,  1189; 
and  scleroderma.  1146:  epilepsy  In,  1138; 
haemogloblnuria  in,  1188. 

Reaction  of  degeneration,  014.  1086,  1054. 

Recmdencence  of  fever  In  typhoid  fever.  HL 

Rectal  crises  In  tabes,  924. 

Rectum,  Irritable,  1118:  stricture  ot  249; 
syphilis  of,  249;  tnbercalosto  of.  820. 
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Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  paralysis  of, 
1061. 

Recurrent  pulse,  774. 

Recurring  multiple  neuritis,  1033. 

Red  softening  of  brain,  1009. 

Reduplication  of  heart-sounds,  757. 

Redux  crepitus,  120. 

Reflex  epilepsy,  1095. 

Reflexes  in  ascending  paralysis,  946;  In  cere- 
bral haemorrhage,  1005,  1006;  In  locomotor 
ataxia,  924;  In  pollo-myelltls  acuta,  944;  In 
spastic  paraplegia,  937;  In  hysterical  para- 
plegia, 941,  1114;  In  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  931. 

Regurgitation,  tricuspid,  725. 

Reichmann*8  disease,  600. 

Relapse  In  typhoid  fever,  85. 

Relapsing  fever,  53;  spirillum  of,  54. 

Remittent  fever,  218. 

Renal  calculus,  891. 

Renal,  colic,  893;  eplstaxls,  852;  sand,  892; 
syphilis,  250;  sclerosis,  877. 

Rendu' a  type  of  tremor,  1115. 

Ren  mobllls,  846. 

Resolution  in  pneumonia,  129. 

Resonance,  amphoric,  309,  682;  tympanitic, 
309.  669.  682. 

Respiratory  system,  diseases  of,  610. 

Rest  treatment,  1121;  in  aneurism,  784. 

Retina,  lesions  of,  1039. 

Retinal  hypersesthesia.  1040. 

Retinitis,  albuminuric,  1039;  In  anaemia, 
1039;  in  malaria,  1039;  leuluemic,  1040; 
pigmentosa,  1039;  syphilitic,  241,  1039. 

Retraction  of  head  In  meningitis,  278,  955; 
in  otitis  media,  955;  in  typhoid  fever,  28. 

Retro-collic  spasm,  1065. 

Retroperitoneal  abscess,  522. 

Retroperitonseum,  haemorrhage  Into,  58. 

Retro-pbaryngeal  abscess,  450. 

Retropulsion  In  paralysis  agltans,  1078. 

Revacdnation,  71. 

Rbabdltis  niellyl,  361. 

Rhabdo-myoma  of  Icldney,  896. 

Rhabdonema  intestlnale,  364. 

Rhachitis,  434. 

Rbagades,  243. 

Rheumatic  fever,  166;  cerebral  complications 
of,  171;  endocarditis  In,  170;  fibrous 
nodules  in.  172;  germ  theory  of,  168; 
heredity  in,  167;  hyperpyrexia  in,  170; 
metabolic  theory  of,  168;  nervous  theory 
of,  168;  pericarditis  in.  171;  purpura  In, 
172;  sudden  death  in.  172. 

Rheumatic    gout    (see    Arthritis    Defob- 

MA.NS). 

Rheumatic  nodules,  172. 
Rheumatism,  chronic.  405. 
Rheumatism,  muscular,  406. 
Rheumatism,  subacute,  170. 


Rheumatoid   arthritis   (see  Arthritis   Db- 

FORMANB). 

Rhinitis,  611;  atrophica,  611;  flbrlnosa,  147; 
hypertrophlca,  611;  syphilitic,  242. 

Ribs,  resection  of.  In  empyema,  678. 

Rice-water  stools,  179. 

Rickets,  434;  acute,  438,  825;  foetal.  841. 

Riffa*a  disease,  442. 

Rigidity,  early.  In  hemiplegia,  1002. 

Rigidity,  late,  in  hemiplegia,  1005. 

Rigors,  in  abscess  of  brain,  1026;  in  abscess 
of  liver,  579;  In  ague,  200;  in  pneumonia, 
115;  in  pyaemia,  164;  in  pyeUtis,  887;  in 
tuberculosis,  299;  In  typhoid  fever,  17. 

Rlsus  sardonlcus,  232. 

Rock-fever,  219. 

Roml>€rff*a  symptom,  923. 

Root-nerve  symptoms  In  compression  para- 
plegia, 970. 

Rosary,  rickety,  436. 

Roseola  (see  Rosb  Rash  or  Typhoid),  17; 
epidemic.  89. 

**  Rose  cold,"  612. 

Rose  rash  in  typhoid  fever,  17. 

Rotation  in  epilepsy,  1096. 

Rotatory  spasm  In  hysteria,  1115. 

ROtheln,  89. 

"  Rough-on-rats,"  poisoning  by,  390. 

Round-worms,  352. 

Rub  (see  Friction). 

Rubella,  89. 

Rubeola  notha,  89. 

Rumination,  499. 

Running  pulse  in  typhoid  fever,  19. 

Russian  fever,  95. 

Sable  inteatinah  546. 

Saccharomyces  albicans,  448. 

Sacral  plexus,  lesions  of,  1072. 

St.  Vltus's  dance,  1079. 

Salaam  convulsions,  1091,  1115. 

Saline  injections.  Intravenous,  In  diabetic 
coma,  431;  subcutaneous,  in  cholera.  181. 

Saliva,  arrest  of,  447;  supersecretion  of,  446. 

Salivary  glands,  diseases  of,  446;  inflamma- 
tion of,  447. 

Salivation  (see  Pttalism),  444,  446;  in  small- 
pox, 61;  in  bulbar  paralysis,  932. 

Salpingitis,  tuberculous,  826. 

Saltatory  spasm.  1089. 

Sanatoria,  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in,  883. 

Sand-flea,  878. 

Saprsemia,  161. 

Saranac  Sanitarium,  888. 

Sardna.  ventricuii,  475:  in  lung  cavities,  802. 

Sarcocystis  Mlescheri,  849;  S.  hominis, 
349. 

Sarcoma,  of  brain.  1020;  of  kidney,  896;  of 
liver,  583;  of  lung,  063;  mediastinal,  685; 
melanotic,  of  liver,  588. 
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Sarcoptes  scablel,  876. 

Saturnine  neuritis,  1035. 

Saturnism,  386. 

Sausage  poisoning,  391. 

Scapulodynia,  407. 

Scarlatina  mlllarls,  78. 

Scarlatina  sine  eruptlone,  70. 

Scarlatinal  nephritis,  80. 

Scarlet  fever,  75;  anginose  form,  80;  atactic 
form,  79;  complications  and  sequels,  80; 
contagiousness  of,  76;  desquamation  in, 
79:  eruption  in,  77;  haemorrhaglc  form,  79; 
incubation  of,  77;  invasion  in,  77;  malig- 
nant, 79;  puerperal,  76;  surgical,  76. 

Schistosoma  haematobium,  352. 

ScMnlein'a  disease,  815. 

School-made  chorea,  1081. 

Schott  treatment  in  myocardial  disease, 
752. 

Sciatica,  1073. 

Sciatic  nerve,  affections  of,  1072. 

Scirrhous  cancer  of  stomach,  487,  488. 

Sclerema  in  cholera  infantum,  510. 

Sclerema  neonatorum,  1145. 

Sclerodactylie,  1146. 

Scleroderma,  1145. 

Sclerose  en  plaques,  959. 

Scleroses  of  the  brain,  957. 

Sclerosis,  cerebro-spinal,  957;  degenerative, 
957;  developmental,  958;  inflammatory, 
958;  of  scurvy,  823;  syphilis  as  a  cause  of, 
242. 

Sclerosis,  primary,  lateral,  937;  insular,  959; 
multiple,  959. 

Sclerosis,  posterior  spinal  (see  Locoiiotob 
Ataxia),  920;  In  chronic  ergotism,  394. 

Sclerosis,  primary  combined,  949. 

Sclerosis  in  tubercles,  271. 

Sclerosis,  renal,  877. 

Sclerosis,  toxic  combined,  951. 

Sclerostomum  duodenale,  359;  S.  equlnum, 
359. 

Sclerotic  gastritis,  467. 

Scollces  of  echinococcns,  371. 

Scorbutus,  821. 

Scrivener's  pai«y,  1107. 

Scrofula,  280;  alleged  protective  inoculation 
by,  281. 

Scrofulous  pneumonia,  272. 

Scurvy,  821;  Infantile,  825;  prophylaxis  of, 
824:  sclerosis,  823. 

Scybala.  539. 

Seasonal  relations,  of  chorea,  1079;  of  ma- 
laria, 203;  of  pneumonia,  110;  of  rheuma- 
tism, 167. 

Secondary  contracture  in  hemiplegia,  1005. 

Secondary  deviation,  1048. 

Secondary  fever  of  small-pox,  60. 

SelMlmltatlon  In  tuberculosis.  32a 

Semilunar  space  of  Traube,  669. 


Semilunar  valves,  aortic,  incompetency  ot 

709. 
Senile  emphysema,  659. 
Sensation,  painful,  loss  of,  in  sjrlngomyeUa, 

975. 
Sensation,  retardation  of,  in  ataxia,  924. 
Sensory  system,  diseases  of,  920. 
Septicaemia,  160;  cryptogenetlc,  162;  ceneni, 

162;    gonorrhceal,    255;    proi^resslve,    162; 

post-typhoid,  32. 
Septico-pysemia,  163. 
Serratus  palsy,  1070. 
Seven-day  fever,  53. 
Sewer-gas  and  tonsillitis,  451. 
Sewer-gas  poisoning,  eflPects  of,  343. 
Sex,  Influence  of,  in  heart-disease,  729. 
Sexes,    proportion  of,   aCTected    with   acute 

yellow  atrophy,  551;  in  chlorosis,   792;  la 

chorea,  1079;  in  exophthalmic  flroltre,  837: 

in  general  paresis,  960;  in  haemophilia,  819. 
Shaking  palsy,  1076. 
Shell-flsh,  poisoning  by,  393. 
Ship-fever,  49. 
Shock   as  a  cause  of   traumatic   neuroses, 

1132. 
Shock,    death   from,    in   acute   obstxnctloB» 

535. 
Sick  headache,  1102. 
Sickness,  sleeping,  361. 
Siderodromophobia,  1124. 
Slderophobla,  1124. 
Siderosis,  652,  654. 
Signal  symptom   (In  cortical   lesions),   960» 

1021. 
Singultus  (see  Hiccough). 
Sinus  thrombosis,  1015;  and  anaemia,  1015; 

and   chlorosis,    794;   autochthonooa,    1015; 

secondary,  in  ear-disease,  1015. 
Siriasls,  396. 
Sitotoxismus,  894. 
Sixth  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1048. 
Skin,  itching  of,  in  uraemia,  867. 
8koda*8  resonance  in  pleural  eflPuslon,  609; 

in  pneumonia,  119. 
Skull,  of  congenital  syphilis,  243;  of  hjdn>- 

cephalus,  1029;  of  rickets,  436;  percoasloB 

of,  1027. 
Sleeping  sickness,  361. 
Slow  heart,  759. 

Small-pox,    56;   complications   of,    04:   con- 
fluent   form,    61;    contagiousness    of,    56; 

discrete  form,  60;  eruption  In,  60;  luemor- 

rhaglc,  62;  inoculation  in,  56;  racclnatioa 

In,  56. 
Small  sciatic  nerve,  affections  of,  1072L 
Smell,  aCTectlons  of  sense  of  (see  Oupagtobt 

Nbbve),  1038. 
Snake-virus,  purpura  caused  by,  814. 
Snuflles,  242. 
Softening  of  brain,  1006. 
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Soil,  Influence  of,  in  cholera,  177;  In  tuber- 
culosis, 268;  in  typhoid  fever,  6. 

Solvent  treatment  of  renal  calculi,  880. 

Soor,  443. 

Sordes,  22. 

Sore  throat,  448. 

Soya  bread,  480. 

Spasm,  congenital  gastric,  485. 

Spasm,  lock,  in  writer's  cramp,  1108. 

Spasmodic  wryneck,  1065. 

Spasms,  in  ergotism,  S84;  In  hydrophobia, 
228;  in  hysteria,  1112;  of  face,  1055;  of 
muscles,  after  facial  paralysis,  1055;  pro- 
fessional, 1107;  salUtory,  1068. 

Spastic  paraplegia  of  adults,  837;  hereditary, 
840;  hysterical,  841;  Erh's  syphilitic,  840; 
in  children,  838;  secondary,  841. 

Specific  infectious  diseases,  1. 

Specific  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  46. 

Spectra,  fortification,  1102. 

Speech  (see  Aphasia),  888. 

Speech,  in  adenoid  vegetations,  456;  In  bul- 
bar paralysis,  832;  in  insular  sclerosis,  858; 
in  general  paralysis,  862;  in  hereditary 
ataxia,  850;  In  paralysis  agitans,  1078. 

Speech,  scanning,  in  insular  sclerosis,  858. 

Spes  phthisica,  312. 

Spina  bifida,  involvement  of  cauda  equina  in, 
072. 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1063. 

Spinal  apoplexy,  868. 

Spinal  concussion,  effects  of,  1133. 

Spinal  cord,  diffuse  and  focal  diseases  of, 
864. 

Spinal  cord,  abscess  of,  874;  affections  of 
blood-vessels  of,  866;  anaemia  of,  866; 
chronic  lepto-menlngltls  of,  857;  compres- 
sion of,  870;  congestion  of,  866;  embolism 
and  thrombosis  of  vessels  of,  866;  endar- 
teritis of  vessels  of,  867;  fissures  In,  868; 
haemorrhage  into,  868;  lepto-menlngitls  of, 
854;  localization  of  functions  of,  805; 
pachymeningitis  of,  853;  sclerosis,  primary 
combined,  of.  848;  syphilis  of,  244;  tuber- 
culosis of,  321;  tumors  of,  873;  unilateral 
lesions  of,  865. 

Spinal  epilepsy,  837. 

Spinal  irritation.  1125. 

Spinal  membranes,  haemorrhage  Into,  867. 

Spinal  nerves,  diseases  of,  1067. 

Spinal  neurasthenia,  1125. 

Spinal  paralysis,  atrophic,  842. 

Spirals,  Cur8chmanH*8t  631,  633. 

Spirillum  of  relapsing  fever,  54. 

Spirochfete  of  Obermeler,  53. 

Splanchnoptosis,  541. 

Spleen,  amyloid  degeneration  of,  in  syphilis, 
248;  In  tuberculosis,  288. 

Spleen,  diseases  of,  832;  abscess  of,  834;  In- 
farct of.  834;  tumors  of,  834. 


Spleen,  enlargement  of,  in  congenital  syph- 
ilis, 242,  244;  in  malaria,  207,  216. 

Spleen,  excision  of,  in  leukaemia,  800. 

Spleen,  floating,  543,  833;  pulsating,  806. 

Spleen,  in  ague,  208,  216;  In  anthrax,  226;  in 
cirrhosis  of  liver,  572,  575;  in  HodgkMs 
disease,  811;  hydatid  of,  372;  In  leukaemia, 
803,  805;  in  rickets,  435,  437;  In  acute  tuber- 
culosis, 276;  in  typhoid  fever,  10,  26;  In 
typhus,  50. 

Spleen,  rupture  of,  838;  In  malaria,  208;  in 
typhoid  fever,  11. 

Splenectomy,  sUtistics  of,  808,  835. 

Splenic  anaemia,  884. 

Splenic  fever,  224. 

Splenisation  of  lung,  282,  635,  643. 

Splenomegaly,  primitive,  834. 

Spondylitis  deformans,  403. 

Sporosoa,  348;  parasitic,  348. 

Spotted  fever,  48,  lOL 

Sprue,  511. 

Sputa,  albuminoid,  after  aspiration  of  chest, 
678;  alveolar  cells  In,  622,  635;  amoeba  coll 
in,  201;  in  cancer  of  lung,  664;  in  influensa, 
87;  haematoldin  crystals  In,  580;  In  anthra- 
cosls,  654;  In  asthma,  630;  In  bronchiecta- 
sis. 627;  in  acute  bronchitis,  622;  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  624;  In  putrid  bronchitis,  625; 
In  gangrene  of  lung,  661. 

Sputa,  in  phthisis,  300;  In  pneumonia,  118; 
In  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  275; 
prune-Juice,  664;  uric-actd  crystals  In,  411. 

Staphylococci,  In  diphtheria,  141;  in  endo- 
carditis, 702;  in  peritonitis,  587;  In  pneu- 
monia, 113;  in  pyaemia,  163;  In  septicaemia, 
162;  in  tonsillitis,  451. 

Status,  eplleptlcus,  1087;  hystericus,  1118. 

Status  lymphatlcus,  826;  sudden  death  in, 
827. 

Stellwag'a  sign,  838. 

Stenocardia,  761. 

Stenosis,  of  aortic  oriflce,  715;  of  mitral 
orifice,  721;  of  pulmonary  orifice,  727,  767; 
of  tricuspid  orifice,  726. 

Steppage  gait.  1034. 

Stercoraceous  vomiting,  534. 

Stercoral  ulcers  in  colitis.  513. 

Stertor,  In  apoplexy,  1001. 

Stiff  neck,  406. 

Stigmata,  In  hysteria,  1118;  In  purpura,  815. 

Stitch  in  side  In  pneumonia,  115;  In  pleurisy, 
668. 

Stokea-Adams  syndrome.  760. 

Stolidity  of  face  In  general  paresis,  862. 

Stomach,  acute  cancer  of,  483. 

Stomach,  cancer  of,  486;  absence  of  free 
HCl  In.  481;  diagnosis  from  gastric  ulcer 
and  chronic  gastritis.  483:  haemorrhage  In* 
480:  vomiting  In,  480. 

Stomach,  dilatation  of.  474;  tetany  In,  475. 
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Stomach,  diseases  of,  463. 

Stomach,  atrophy  of,  467;  atony  of,  600; 
chronic  catarrh  of,  466;  erosions  of,  468; 
foreign  bodies  in,  494;  heemorrhage  from, 
481,  495;  hair  tumors  in,  494;  neuroses  of, 
497;  non-cancerous  tumors  in,  494;  tuber- 
culosis of,  319;  ulcer  of,  478;  washing  out 
of  (lavage),  472. 

Stomatitis,  441;  acute,  441;  aphthous,  441; 
epidemic,  347;  fetid,  442;  follicular,  441; 
gangrenous,  444;  mercurial,  444;  neurotica 
chronica,  443;  parasitic,  443;  ulceratlTe, 
442;  vesicular,  441;  ursmlc,  868. 

Stone-cutter's  phthisis,  269,  652. 

Stools,  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  552;  of 
cholera.  179;  of  dysentery,  194,  197,  198; 
of  typhoid  fever,  23;  In  hiematemesls,  497; 
of  obstructive  jaundice,  549. 

Strabismus,  1048. 

Strangulation  of  bowel,  531,  536. 

**  Strawberry  "  tongue  In  scarlet  fever,  78. 

Streptococci  In  diphtheria,  141;  in  empyema, 
671;  In  endocarditis,  702;  In  pneumonia, 
113:  in  peritonitis,  597;  In  pyaemia,  163; 
in  scarlet  fever,  77;  In  septicemia,  162;  In 
tonsillitis.  451. 

Streptococcus  dlphtherltls,  142. 

Streptococcus  erysipelatos,  157. 

Streptococcus  pyogenes  In  erysipelas,  157. 

Streptothrlx  actlnomyces,  235. 

Strictures  and  tumors  of  the  bowel,  533. 

Stricture  of  bile-duct.  560. 

Stricture  of  colon,  cancerous,  533. 

Stricture  of  intestine,  533;  after  dysentery, 
200,  533:  after  tuberculous  ulcer,  319. 

Stricture  of  oesophagus.  460. 

Stricture  of  pylorus,  494. 

Strongyloldes  Intestlnalls,  364. 

Strongylus  duodenal  Is,  359. 

Strumitis.  836. 

Stuttering  In  mouth-breathers,  456. 

Styrian  peasants,  arsenical  habit  In,  391. 

Subclavian  artery,  murmur  In  and  throbbing 
of.  In  phthisis,  308,  309. 

Subphrenic  peritonitis,  600. 

Subaultus  tendlnum  In  typhoid  fever,  29. 

Succusslon.  Hippocratic,  683. 

Succusslon  splash  in  dilated  stomach.  476. 

Sudamlna  In  typhoid  fever,  17. 

Sudden  death  in  angina  pectoris,  762;  In 
aortic  Insufladency,  712;  In  coronary  artery 
disease,  747;  In  enlarged  thymus,  844;  In 
pleural  effusion.  671;  In  status  lymphatl- 
cus,  827;  In  typhoid  fever,  40. 

Sudoral  form  of  typhoid  fever,  18. 

Sugar  In  the  urine,  423. 

Sulphocynnldes  In  excess  In  saliva  In  rheu- 
matism. 170. 

Sun-stroke.  395;  after-effects  of.  397. 

Suppression  of  urine,  850. 


Suppurative  nephritis,  887. 

Suppurative  pylephlebitis,  656,  578. 

Suppurative  tonsillitis,  462. 

Suprarenal  bodies,  diseases  of,  828;  haemor- 
rhage Into,  832;  tuberculosis  of,  832; 
tumors  of,  832. 

Surgical  kidney,  887. 

Suspension  In  compression  paniple^ls,  972. 

Sweating  in  acute  rheumatism.  169;  In  sgue, 
212;  In  diabetes,  423;  in  phthlsU,  a06;  In 
pyaemia,  164;  In  typhoid  fever,  18;  In 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  704;  profuse.  In 
rickets,  436;  unilateral.  In  cervical  carles, 
971;  unilateral.  In  aneurism,  782. 

Sweating  sickness,  846. 

8vd€nham*8  chorea,  1079. 

Symmetrical  gangrene,  1138. 

Sympathetic  ganglia.  In  Addi9<m*9  disease, 
829. 

Sympathetic  nerve  fibres  (see  Vaso-motob). 

Symptomatic  parotitis,  447. 

Syncope,  fatal.  In  diphtheria,  151:  in  cardiac 
disease,  712,  750;  In  phthisis,  317;  In  pleu- 
ral effusion,  671. 

Syncope,  local,  1137. 

Synovial  rheumatism  (see  Ggkorbhobal 
Rheumatism),  256. 

Synovitis,  gonorrhoeal,  257. 

Synovitis,  symmetrical.  In  congenital  syph- 
ilis, 244. 

Syphilldes,  macular,  240;  papular,  240;  pus- 
tular, 240:  squamous,  241;  the  late,  241. 

Syphilis,  238;  accidental  Infection  In,  238; 
acquired,  240;  amyloid  degeneration  in. 
242;  bone  lesions  ot  244;  congenital,  242: 
early  nerve  lesions  In,  245;  gummata  In. 
239;  hereditary  transmission  of,  238;  modes 
of  infection  in,  238;  of  brain  and  cord,  244, 
1020;  of  circulatory  system,  250;  of  diges- 
tive tract,  249;  of  liver,  248;  of  lung,  247: 
orchitis  In,  251;  primary  stage  of.  240: 
prophylaxis  of,  252;  renal,  250;  secondary 
stage  of,  240;  tertiary  stage  of,  241;  vis- 
ceral, 244. 

Syphilis  and  dementia  paralytica,  242,  246. 
961. 

Syphilis  and  locomotor  ataxia,  242,  020. 

Syphilis  hiemorrhagica  neonatorum,  243,  818. 

Syphilitic  arteritis.  250. 

Syphilitic  fever,  240. 

Syphilitic  nephritis,  250. 

Syphilitic  phthisis.  247. 

Syringomyelia,  975. 

Tabes,  diabetic,  42a 

Tabes    dorsalls    (see   Locomotor    Ataxia), 

920;  In  chronic  ergotism,  384. 
Tabes  dorsalls  spasmodlque,  887. 
Tabes  mesenteries,  288. 
Tache  ci^r^brale,  17,  278. 
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Taches  bleafttres,  18,  377. 

Tachycardia,  758,  838;  neuniBthenle,  1126; 
paroxysmal,  758. 

Tactile  fremitus.  In  emphysema,  658;  in 
pneumonia,  119;  in  pleural  effusion,  668;  in 
pneumothorax,  682;  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, 307;  at  right  apex,  307. 

Tfenia  echlnococcus,  368,  370. 

Tienla  elllptica,  T.  cucumerina.  T.  flaTO- 
punctata,  T.  nana,  T.  Madagascariensis, 
T.  confusa,  366. 

Tfenia  saglnata  or  mediocanellata,  366. 

Tienla  solium,  365. 

Tape- worms,  365;  treatment  of,  367. 

Taste,  disturbances  of,  1060;  tests  for  sense 
of,  1060. 

Tea,  neuritis  caused  by,  1035. 

Techomyza  fusca,  379. 

Teeth,  actinomyces  in,  236;  looseness  of,  in 
scurvy,  823;  effects  of  stomatitis  on,  445; 
erosion  of,  445;  Hutchinaon'a,  243,  445;  of 
Infantile  stomatitis,  445. 

Teichopsia,  1102. 

Telegrapher's  cramp,  1108. 

Temperature  sense,  loss  of,  in  syringo- 
myelia, 975;  in  Morvan*8  disease,  975. 

Temperature,  subnormal,  in  acute  alcohol- 
ism, 380;  in  acute  tuberculosis,  274;  in 
apoplexy.  1001:  in  heat  exhaustion,  395;  in 
malaria,  209,  215;  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, 306;  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  279; 
in  unemia,  866. 

Temporal  lobe,  tumors  of,  1022. 

Temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  centre  for  hearing 
In.  1056. 

Tender  points  in  neuralgia,  1104;  in  neuras- 
thenia, 1123. 

Tender  toes.  In  typhoid  fever,  29. 

Tendon-reflexes  (see  Reflexes). 

Terminal  infections,  165. 

Tertian  ague.  212. 

Testes,  tuberculosis  of,  326;  syphilis  of,  251 
(see  also  Orchitis). 

Tetanus.  230:  bacillus  of,  231;  neonatorum, 
230. 

Tetanus,  cephalic,  232. 

Tetany.  1109:  after  thyroidectomy,  1110;  epi- 
demic or  rheumatic,  1109;  in  dilatation  of 
the  stomach,  475,  1110:  In  myxoedema, 
1110:  In  typhoid  fever,  30. 

Tetrodon,  poisoning  by,  394. 

Therapeutic  test  In  syphilis,  251. 

Therapy,  serum.  In  plague,  192. 

Thermic  fever,  305. 

Thermic  sense,  loss  of.  In  syringomyelia, 
97r». 

Third  nerve,  diseases  of,  1045. 

Third  nerve,  recurring  paralysis  of,  1046; 
signs  of  pnialysis  of,  1046. 

Thom»cn*8  disease.  1149. 


Thoracic  duct«  tuberculosis  of,  273. 

Thorax,  deformity  of,  in  mouth-breathers, 
455;  in  rickets,  436. 

Thorax  in  emphysema,  658;  in  phthisis,  268, 
306. 

Thorn-headed  worms,  365. 

ThomwaldVs  disease,  457. 

Thread-worm,  353. 

Throbbing  aorta,  786,  1126. 

Thrombi  in  heart,  723;  in  pneumonia,  114. 

Thfombl  in  veins  in  typhoid  fever,  21. 

Thrombi,  marantic,  1015. 

Thrombosis  of  cerebral  arteries,  1008;  of 
cerebral  sinuses,  1015;  of  cerebral  veins, 
1015;  of  portal  vein,  554. 

Thrush,  443. 

Thymic  asthma,  618,  844. 

Thymus  gland,  diseases  of,  843;  abscess  of, 
845;  tumors  of,  845;  persistence  of,  844; 
enlargement  of,  844;  sudden  death  in,  844. 

Thymus  gland,  in  acromegaly,  1143;  and 
exophthalmic  goitre,  845. 

Thyroid  abscess,  836. 

Thyroid  extract,  administration  of,  843, 
1111. 

Thyroid  gland,  aberrant  or  accessory  tumors 
of,  836;  abscess  of,  836;  absence  of,  in 
cretins,  840;  adenomata  of,  836;  cancer  of, 
836;  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  838:  in  goitre, 
836;  in  myxoedema,  842;  sarcoma  of,  836; 
tumors  of,  836. 

Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of,  835. 

Thyroldi«m,  843. 

Tic  convulslf,  1055. 

Tic  douloureux,  1105. 

Ticks.  376. 

Tinnitus  aurium,  1057. 

Tintement  m^talllque,  738. 

Tobacco,  influence  of,  on  the  heart,  764. 

Tongue,  atrophy  of.  1066;  eczema  of,  445; 
geographical,  445;  in  bulbar  paralysis,  932; 
spasm  of,  1067:  tuberculosis  of,  318;  uni- 
lateral hemiatrophy  of,  1067. 

Tongue,  tremor  of,  in  general  paresis,  962; 
ulcer  of  fnenum  in  whooping-cough,  93. 

Tonsillitis.  451:  acute.  451:  albuminuria  in, 
452:  endocarditis  In,  452;  In  the  newly  mar- 
ried. 451. 

Tonsillitis,  chronic.  454:  follicular.  451; 
lacunar.  451:  suppurative,  452;  and  rheu- 
matism. 4.11. 

Tonsils,  abscess  of.  4.12:  calculi  of.  4!W: 
cheesy  masses  In.  4.16:  enlarged,  454;  tuber- 
culosis of.  .^18. 

Tonsils,  diseases  of.  451. 

Tophi.  411. 

Topical  dinirnosls.  splnnl.  964:  cerehml.  079. 

Torticollis.  406.  1064:  congenital.  1064:  facial 
asymmetry  In.  1064;  spasmodic,  1066. 

Toxic  gastritis,  465. 
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Toxines,  In  septlciemla,  161* 

Tracheal  tugging,  780. 

Traction  aneurism,  777. 

Trance  in  hysteria,  1113,  1119. 

Traub€*s  semilunar  space,  669. 

Trauma  as  a  factor,  in  delirium  tremens, 
382;  In  neurasthenia,  1132;  In  pneumonia, 
109;  In  tuberculosis,  270. 

Trematodes,  diseases  caused  by,  351. 

Trembles  In  cattle,  344. 

Tremor,  alcoholic.  381,  1079;  in  Graves*  dis- 
ease, 839;  hereditary,  1079;  hysterical, 
1079,  1115;  In  exophthalmic  goitre,  839; 
lead,  389;  in  paralysis  agltans,  1077; 
Rendu' a  type  of,  1115;  senile,  1079;  simple, 
1079;  toxic,  1079;  volitional,  in  insular 
sclerosis,  959. 

Trichina  spiralis.  354;  distribution  of,  355; 
statistics  of,  in  American  hogs,  355;  In 
Germany,  355;  modes  of  Infection,  356. 

Trichlnlasls,  354;  epidemics  of,  356;  prophy- 
laxis of,  359. 

Trlchocephalus  dlspar,  364. 

Trichomonas  vaginalis,  351;  T.  hominis,  351. 

Trlchter-brust,  307,  455. 

Tricuspid  orifice,  stenosis  of,  726. 

Tricuspid  valve,  disease  of,  725;  insufficiency 
of,  725. 

Trigeminus  (see  Fifth  Nebvb). 

Trismus,  neonatorum,  230;  hysterical,  1114. 

Tromtn€r*8  test,  423. 

Trophic  disorders,  1137. 

Tropical  dysentery,  195. 

Trou98cau*8  symptom,  in  tetany,  1110. 

Tubal  pregnancy,  ruptured,  simulating  peri^ 
tonltls,  600. 

Tubercle  bacilli.  259,  301. 

Tubercle,  diffuse  Infiltrated,  272;  miliary, 
270,  295;  changes  In,  271;  structure  of,  270; 
nodular,  270. 

Tubercles,  miliary,  in  chronic  phthisis,  295. 

Tubercula  dolorosa,  1037. 

Tuberculin.  261;  test,  258;  treatment,  335. 

Tuberculosis,  acute.  273;  general  or  typhoid 
form,  274;  meningeal  form,  276;  pulmonary 
form,  275. 

Tuberculosis,  258;  bacillus  of.  259.  301; 
changes  produced  by  bacillus,  270:  chronic 
miliary.  295;  of  circulatory  system.  327; 
conditions  Infiuenclng  Infection.  267;  con- 
genital. 262;  dietetic  treatment  of.  335: 
distribution  of  the  tubercles  in.  270;  dura- 
tion of  pulmonary  form  of,  329;  hereditary 
transmission  of.  262:  individual  prophy- 
laxis In.  330;  Infection  by  meat,  267;  infec- 
tion by  milk.  267;  infection  by  Inhalation, 
265;  inoculation  of,  264;  In  Infants,  316; 
in  old  age,  316;  mastitis,  312;  treatment, 
336;  modes  of  death  in  pulmonary,  317; 
modes  of  Infection  In.  262;  natural  or  spon- 


taneous, cure  of,  331;  of  alimentary  canal, 
317;  of  brain  and  cord,  321;  of  FallopUa 
tubes,  326;  of  genito-urlnary  ay  stem.  322; 
of  kidneys,  324;  of  liver,  320;  of  lymphatic 
system,  280;  of  mammary   ^land,  327;  of 
ovaries,  326;  of  pericardiam,  285;  of  perl- 
tonseum,  286;  of  pleura,  284;  of  proaUte. 
326;  of  serous  membranes,  284:  of  tetten, 
326;  of  ureters  and  bladder,  325:  of  ot«nis» 
326;  of  vesicultt  seminales,  326:  pregnancy, 
infiuence  of.  In,  329;  prophylaxis  In,  390: 
pseudo-,  262;  pulmonary,  289;  and  typhokt 
fever,  33;  and  valvular  disease  of  heart, 
316. 

TufnelVs  treatment  of  aneurism,  784. 

Tumors  of  brain,  1020. 

Tunnel  ansemla,  360. 

Twists  and  knots  In  the  bowel,  533. 

Tympanites,  in  intestinal  obstmctlon,  535; 
in  peritonitis,  598;  in  tuberculous  perito- 
nitis, 287;  in  typhoid  fever,  24;  as  a  cause 
of  sudden  heart  failure,  545. 

TyphUtls,  519. 

Typhoid  fever,  1;  abortive  form,  33;  afebrile, 
17,  34;  ambulatory  form,  14,  34:  aniemla 
In.  19;  and-  tuberculosis,  33;  bacUlns  of,  4: 
chills  In,  17;  circulatory  system  In,  19: 
diabetes  in,  33;  diarrhoea  in,  23:  digestive 
system  In,  22;  Ehrlich's  reaction  In,  30: 
erysipelas  In,  33;  grave  form  of,  34; 
hemorrhage  in,  23;  hiemorrhagic,  34;  his- 
torical note  on,  1:  Immunity  from,  3;  In 
the  aged,  35;  in  children,  34;  In  the  foptns, 
35;  In  pregnancy.  35:  laparotomy  In,  47: 
liver  In,  11,  26:  Maidstone  epidemic  ot  6: 
meteorlsm  In,  24;  mild  form,  33;  modes  of 
conveyance  of,  5;  nervous  system  In,  12, 
28;  noma  In,  33,  35;  osseous  system  In,  32: 
oysters  and,  6;  parotitis  In.  22;  perforation 
of  bowel  in.  10.  25;  peritonitis  In,  25,  47: 
post-typhoid  variations  of  temperature  In, 
16;  prognosis  of,  39:  prophylaxis  of,  40: 
pyuria  in.  31;  relapses  in,  35;  renal  system 
In,  30;  respiratoi^  system  in,  27;  serum 
therapy  in.  46;  skin  rashes  In,  17;  spleen 
In.  26;  tender  toes  In.  29;  tetany  In.  30: 
varieties  of.  33;  WidaVa  reaction  In  typhoM 
fever,  37;  Durham's  theory  of  relapse  in,90L 

Typhoid  gangrene,  12,  22;  septlcsmls,  32. 

Typhoid  spine.  32. 

Typhoid  state  In  obstructive  Jaundice,  5S0: 
In  acute  yellow  atrophy.  552. 

Typho-malarlal  fever,  so-called,  39,  214. 

Typhotoxin.  8, 

Typhus  fever.  49;  complications  and  Be^uel» 
of.  52. 

Typhus  siderans,  52. 

Ty rosin.  552. 

Tyrotoxlcon.  393. 

Tyrotoxlsmus,  393. 
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Ulcer,  cancerous,  of  Intestine,  513;  gastric, 
478;  of  daodenum,  478;  of  bowel  In  dysen- 
tery, 196,  197,  198;  in  typhoid  fever,  9. 

Ulcer  of  mouth,  442;  in  the  new-bom,  443; 
in  narsing  women,  443;  of  palate  in  In- 
fants, 443. 

Ulcer,  peptic,  478;  perforating,  of  foot,  in 
tabes,  925;  in  diabetes,  425. 

Ulcerative  endocarditis,  699. 

Ulcers,  Parrot's,  443. 

Ulnar  nerve,  affections  of,  1071. 

Undnarla  duodenalis,  359. 

Unconsciousness  (see  Coma). 

Undulant  fever,  219. 

Ursemia,  865;  cerebral  manifestations  of, 
866;  coma  in,  867;  convulsions  in,  866; 
diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  868;  dyspnoea  in, 
867;  headache  in,  867;  in  Bright's  disease, 
884;  latent,  851;  local  palsies  in,  867; 
<pdema  of  brain  In,  997;  stomatitis  in,  868; 
theories  of.  865. 

Urate  (llthate)  of  soda  In  gout,  408. 

Urates  in  the  urine,  860. 

Urates  (llthates),  amorphous,  860. 

Ureter,  blocking  of,  850;  mucous  cysts  of, 
350;' obstructed  by  calculi,  893;  psorosper- 
mlasis  of,  350;  tuberculosis  of,  325. 

Urethritis,  gouty,  415. 

Uric  add,  calculus,  892;  deposition  of,  860; 
In  gout,  408:  In  urine,  860;  *'  showers," 
415. 

Uric-acid  diathesis  (ske  LiTHiEMiA),  860. 

Uric-acid  headache,  415. 

Urlc-acld  theory  of  gout,  408. 

Urinary  calculi,  892. 

Urine,  anomalies  of  the  secretion  of,  850. 

Urine,  density  of,  In  acute  Brlght*s  disease, 
870;  In  chronic  Bright's  disease,  880;  in 
diabetes,  423;  In  diabetes  insipidus,  433. 

Urine,  haemoglobin  In,  852. 

Urine,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  552; 
In  grave  anaemia,  799;  In  cholera,  179;  In 
diabetes  insipidus,  433;  In  diabetes  mel- 
lltus,  423:  In  diphtheria,  150;  In  erysipelas, 
159:  In  gout.  411,  413.  415;  In  jaundice.  549; 
In  melanotic  sarcoma,  863;  In  pneumonia, 
122:  In  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  312; 
In  typhoid  fever,  30;  oxalates  In,  861;  pus 
In,  858. 

Urine,  quantity  of.  In  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease. 880:  In  diabetes  Insipidus,  433;  In 
diabetes  mellltus,  429^  In  Intestinal  ob- 
struction. 535. 

Urine,  retention  of.  In  typhoid  fever.  30. 

Urine,  suppression  of.  850;  treatment  of.  851; 
In  cholera.  179:  In  acute  nephritis.  870;  in 
scarlet  fever,  80:  In  acute  Intestinal  ob- 
struction. 535:  obstructive  suppression, 
894. 

Urine,  tests  for  albumin  In.  856;  biliary  pig- 


ment in,  649;  blood  in,  852;  albumoses  in, 

857;  peptones  In,  857. 
Urobilin,  increase  of,  in  pernicious  anemia, 

799. 
Uro-genltai  tuberculosis,  822. 
Urticaria,  after  tapping  of  hydatid  cysts, 

372;  epidemica,  879;  giant  form  (see  Neu- 

BOTXC  OSdbma),  1141;  with  purpura,  815; 

in  small-pox,  60;  in  typhoid  fever,  17. 
Uterus,  tuberculosis  of,  326. 
Uvula,  oedema  of,  448;  infarction  of,  448; 

816. 

Vaccination,  68;  mark,  70;  technique  of,  73; 
rashes,  71;  ulcers,  71;  value  of,  78. 

Vaccine,  antityphoid,  41. 

Vacdne  lymph,  choice  of,  72. 

Vaccinia,  68;  bacteriology  of,  70;  general- 
ized, 71. 

Vacclno-syphills,  71. 

Vagabond's  discoloration,  377,  831. 

Valvular  disease  of  heart,  707;  and  tubercu- 
losis, 316. 

Varicella,  74;  hemorrhagic,  75. 

Varicella  bullosa,  75;  escharotica,  75. 

Varices,  oesophageal.  In  cirrhosis  of  liver, 
459. 

Variola,  56;  hemorrhagica,  59,  62,  63;  vera, 
59. 

Variola  hemorrhagica  pustulosa,  62,  63. 

Variola  sine  eruptlone,  64. 

Varioloid,  59,  63. 

Vaso-motor  disorders,  1137. 

Vaso-motor  disturbances  in  caries,  971;  in 
chronic  pleurisy,  680;  in  exophthalmic  goi- 
tre, 839;  In  hemlcrania,  1103;  In  myelitis, 
977;  in  neuralgia,  1104. 

Veins,  cerebral,  thrombosis  In,  1015;  dias- 
tolic collapse  of,  697;  pulsation  In,  311, 
1083,  1126;  sclerosis  of,  773. 

Vena  cava,  twist  In,  668. 

Vena  cava,  superior,  perforation  of,  by  aneu- 
rism. 778.  788. 

Venereal  disease.  238. 

Venesection  (see  BLOODLETTiifo). 

Venous  pulse,  311,  1083,  1126. 

Ventricles  of  brain,  dilatation  of  (hydro- 
cephalus). 1028:  puncture  of,  1080. 

Ventricular  hemorrhage,  999. 

Verruca  necrogenlca,  264. 

Vertebre,  carles  of.  970;  cervical,  caries  of, 
971. 

Vertebral  artery,  obstruction  of,  1010. 

Vertigo,  auditory,  1058;  cerebellar.  986;  In 
arterlo-sclerosls.  775;  in  brain  tumor.  1021; 
gastric.  469:  labyrinthine,  1G58;  endemic 
paralytic.  1059. 

Vesicule  semlnales.  tuberculosis  of.  826. 

Vicarious,  epistaxls.  614:  hemoptysis,  687. 

Virut  fire,  229. 
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**  Taken  all  in  all,  this  book  may  be  said  to  represent  all  that  is  accepted  by  conser- 
vative gynecologists,  and  is  a  book  which  can  be  followed  with  the  most  implicit  faith 
by  the  practitioner." — Medical  Progress,  Louisville,  Ky. 

**  students  and  practitioners  will  find  this  text-book  a  valuable  euide  in  this  im- 
portant field  of  special  work.  The  book  is  judiciously  illustrated,  and  the  illustrations 
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his  judgment,  industry,  and  acumen."— W^«//f;i  Medical  Review,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

"  There  are  thirty-one  contributors,  the  best  talent  to  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  one  of  the  very  best  works  upon  gynecology  extant.  The 
editor  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  the  outcome  of  his  labor,  but  those  who  know 
him  best  could  not  but  feel  that  such  a  book  only  could  be  produced  by  him." — Nevr 
England  Medical  Monthly,  Danbury,  Conn. 

"  Dr.  Reed  has  placed  the  profession  under  obligations  to  himself  for  a  very  valuable 
text-book  of  gynecology.  For  clearness  of  statement,  exhaustiveness  of  treatment,  and 
fulness  of  illustration,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  work  of  its  size.  The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  fumishing  a  text-book  which  will  be  a  most  valuable  working  manual  for 
practitioners  and  students,  embracing  the  best  approved  developments  otgynecology. 
The  work  of  his  associates  has  been  so  woven  into  the  text  as  to  give  it  unity  and 
completeness  without  repetition." — Columbus  (Ohio)  Medical  Journal. 

**  This  volume  is  an  orifi^inal  work  of  more  than  ordinary  value,  upon  a  subject  which 
can  boast  of  many  distinguished  authors.  Its  great  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  of 
composite  authorship.  Thirty-one  contributors  have  lent  their  best  efforts  to  the  suc- 
cessful elaboration  of  this  volume,  and  the  list  embraces  the  most  widely  known  names 
of  North  America  and  Great  Britain.  The  editor  did  his  work  thoroughly  and  well,  and 
as  a  result  we  have  a  book  whose  contents  are  truly  refreshinjj.  It  is  up  to  date  in  every 
respect,  and  its  preparation  was  done  quickly  but  not  hastily.  The  different  articles 
are  well  considered,  show  much  thought  in  their  preparation,  and  give  evidence  of  large 
experience  and  information  on  the  part  of  their  respective  authors.  The  editor  has  not 
confined  his  labors  merely  to  editorial  supervision,  but  he  has  made  many  contributions 
as  well,  and  they  are  by  no  means  the  least  important." — St.  Louis  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 
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with  Special  Additions  by 
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47  Illustrations.    560  pages.    8vo.    Cloth,  $5.00 

**  This  is  a  work  of  rare  merit,  and  any  physician  who  does  not  have  it  in  his  library 
can  not  possibly  be  up  to  date  in  the  interesting  and  important  diseases  which  affect  the 
intestinal  tract.  .  .  .  Altogether,  we  consider  Dr.  Boas's  book  one  of  the,  if  not  the 
most  valuable,  which  has  emanated  from  the  English  press  for  many  a  day." — Canada 
Medical  Record,  Montreal. 

"So  well  known  is  the  reputation  of  the  author,  so  great  has  been  the  success  of  his 
book  in  other  countries,  and  so  meager  is  the  amount  of  good  literature  upon  this  subject, 
I  that  the  translation  of  Dr.  Boas's  Diagnostik  und  Therapie  der  Darmkrankheiten  into 

I  English  is  an  event  of  importance.     The  book  has  been  written  especially  to  meet  the 

>  needs  of  the  general  practitioner,  but  by  reason  of  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  physio- 

logico-chemical  processes  and  a  clear  and  concise  review  of  laboratory  methods,  it  will 
i  prove  of  value  both  to  students  and  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  medical  men."— >Jbifr- 

I  nal  of  Medicine  and  Science,  Portland,  Me. 

'*  The  popularity  of  Dr.  Boas's  treatise  in  German,  and  the  absence  of  any  exhaustive 
work  on  intestinal  diseases  in  English,  have  led  to  this  translation.     Adapted  to  meet 
i  the  needs  of  the  general  practitioner,  but  of  exceptional  value  to  other  scientific  investi- 

gators on  account  of  its  thorough  and  concise  description  of  physk>logico-chemical 
processes  and  laboratory  methods.  This  elaborate  edition  contains  added  material  in 
the  chapters  on  Appendicitis  and  Hydrotherapeutics.  A  special  account  b  given  of  the 
intestinal  gases.  Internal  medicine  owes  a  heavy  debt  to  surgery,  for  the  surgeon  has 
contributed  most  to  the  progress  reflected  in  this  book.  This  is  notably  true  of  our 
knowledge  of  appendicitis,  intestinal  obstruction  and  stenosis,  benign  and  malignant 
tumors.  The  invaluable  contributions  the  American  profession  is  universally  conceded 
to  have  made  are  utilized  and  acknowledged  throughout  by  numerous  references." — 
Indiana  Medical  Journal. 
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